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Introduction 


This sixth edition of the Bateman New Zealand Encyclopedia has 
been updated and expanded to keep it in the position it has held 
since the first edition was published in 1984 - at the forefront of 
reference works on this country. 

This edition continues the tradition of readable, informative 
text for readers of all ages who seek wider background know¬ 
ledge of this country. The type is legible and the layout functional. 
Because this is a functional book, pictures have been chosen to 
illustrate the text and not for their visual impact on design. 

The editorial aim has been to keep the fact-count high within 
a succinct text. Entries are in alphabetical order and a subject 
index, along with the selective index, at the back of the book has 
been included to help readers pursuing particular interests or lines 
of study. 

The amount of information and informed opinion about this 
country is infinite; so what to include and what to leave out were 
matters of editorial judgement. Assessing the relative importance 
of people and events is necessarily subjective but the publisher has 
sought to have as wide a coverage as possible within a framework 
of historical and contemporary relevance. 

Compiling this encyclopedia takes an enormous amount of 
work and relies on input and advice from a wide range of peo¬ 
ple. David Bateman Ltd would like to thank all those who have 
contributed to this volume. 



Selective chronology of 
New Zealand history 


925 Ethnologists in the 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies estimated, using generational counting from 
Maori genealogy chants, that the mythological Poly¬ 
nesian navigator Kupe visited NZ in this year. 

1150 The same scholars set this date as the visit of 
Toi, another major figure of Maori mythology. 

1350 This was the year estimated for the 

arrival of the Great Fleet which brought the 

first mass settlement of NZ by Polynesian ex¬ 
plorers. These three dates were part of NZ 

‘history’ for many years, but all are now ques¬ 
tioned by modern scholars and even the existence 
of the Great Fleet itself is largely discounted. The 
debate on the time and nature of early Polynesian 
settlement continues. 

1642 Abel Tasman, the first European to dis¬ 
cover NZ, calls it Staten Landt and annexes it for 
Holland. 

1769 Captain Cook lands at Gisborne on 9 

October; the Union Jack is hoisted later at Mercury 
Bay, and possession taken on behalf of King George 
III. Two months later, the Frenchman, De Surville, 
lands at Doubtless Bay. 

1770 Captain Cook crosses Cook Strait and lands 
in the South Island at Queen Charlotte Sound, 
where the British flag is hoisted and possession of 
NZ taken again. 

1772 Marion du Fresne lands at the Bay of Islands 
and annexes NZ as France Australe in the name of 
King Louis XV of France. 

1773 Captain Cook returns with the ships Reso¬ 
lution and Adventure. Lands at Queen Charlotte 


Sound. Two sheep are put ashore but survive only 
a few days. 

1791 Discovery of Chatham Islands by Cap¬ 
tain Broughton in HMS Chatham. Arrival of first 
recorded whaling ship, William and Ann. 

1792 First sealing gang at Dusky Sound. 

1793 The Spanish navigator, Malaspina, visits 
Dusky Sound. 

1814 Arrival of Samuel Marsden at the Bay of 
Islands. Introduction of sheep, cattle, horses and 
poultry. First sermon preached on Christmas Day. 

1815 Thomas Holloway King is the first European 
child born in NZ. 

1816 Thomas Kendall opens first school for Maori 
children. 

1819 Raids on Taranaki and Port Nicholson by Te 
Rauparaha and Nene. 

1820 Hongi Hika, chief of the Ngapuhi tribe, 
visits England and meets King George IV. 

1821 Beginning of Hongi Hika’s wars with 
muskets. Two thousand people killed at Tamaki. 
1823 Wesleyan Methodist Mission established at 
Whangaroa Harbour. First Church of England 
marriage in NZ between Philip Tapsell and Maria 
Ringa, a Maori girl, who deserted him shortly after¬ 
wards. Jurisdiction of New South Wales Courts of 
Justice extended to British subjects in NZ. 

1825 First attempt at colonisation with 60 immi¬ 
grants aboard the Rosanna. Only four stayed. 

1827 French Pass, Croisilles Harbour and Waitem- 
ata Harbour charted by Dumont D'Urville aboard 
Astrolabe. Mission station at Whangaroa destroyed 
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by Hongi Hika’s forces. 

1830 Agricultural mission and school established 
at Waimate North, where the first acorn was Davis 
at Paihia. 

1833 James Busby, appointed British Resident in 
NZ in 1832, arrives at Bay of Islands. 

1834 A clash between British troops and Maori in 
the capture of Waimate Pa, Taranaki. Merino sheep 
farm established by James Bell Wright on Mana 
Island. James Busby, on behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment, presents a flag to North Auckland chiefs, NZ’s 
first flag. 

1835 Export of first wool to Sydney. Visit of 
Charles Darwin and Robert FitzRoy (later Governor 
of NZ). Chatham Islands conquered by Ngati Awa 
tribes. Declaration of Independence by the Tribes of 
NZ, organised by Busby. 

1836 Colenso begins printing New Testament in 
Maori. 

1837 Hobson first visits NZ to protect Europeans 
from Maori fighting. Self-styles Sovereign Chief of 
NZ, Baron de Thierry, arrives at Hokianga. 

1838 NZ Colonisation Company is founded. The 
arrival of Bishop Pompallier and the formation 
of Catholic Mission at Hokianga. James Clendon 
becomes first United States Consul in NZ. 

1839 The Governor of New South Wales is given 
jurisdiction over British subjects in NZ. The arrival 
in Petone of Colonel William Wakefield of the NZ 
Company. 

1840 Arrival of first settlers at Port Nicholson 
aboard Aurora and Oriental. Treaty of Waitangi 
signed. NZ Banking Company established at Koro- 
rareka. British sovereignty proclaimed. Settlements 
formed at Akaroa and Canterbury Plains. Arrival 
of John Logan Campbell at Coromandel. Inaugu¬ 
ration of the town of Auckland with a regatta on 
Waitemata Harbour. The NZ Act passed by the Im¬ 
perial Parliament. Union Bank of Australia operates 
from a shed in Petone. 

1841 NZ proclaimed independent of New South 
Wales and declared a Crown Colony. Captain 
William Hobson assumes office as Governor of 
the Crown Colony. Settlement formed at New 
Plymouth. Selwyn consecrated Bishop of NZ at 
Lambeth Chapel. Settlement at Manukau Harbour. 
Arrival of first settlers at Wanganui. 

1842 Death of Governor Hobson. Settlement 
formed at Nelson. Auckland named official capital. 


Arrival of Bishop Selwyn. Wellington proclaimed a 
borough, the first in NZ. Maori Church opened at 
Putiki, Wanganui. First Supreme Court sitting held 
in Auckland. 

1842 The arrival of the Duchess of Argyll and 
Jane Gifford in Waitemata Harbour with 500 im¬ 
migrants. 

1843 Clash with Maori in the Wairau Valley and 
death of Captain Wakefield and other Europeans. 
A severe earthquake in Wanganui. Captain FitzRoy 
assumes office as Governor. 

1844 The signal flagstaff at Kororareka is cut 
down by Hone Heke. Selection of land for the Dun¬ 
edin settlement made. The NZ Company suspends 
all colonising operations for lack of finance. 

1845 Captain George Grey becomes Governor. 
Kororareka looted by Hone Heke’s forces and set¬ 
tlers flee to Auckland. Artillery bombardment at 
Ohaeawai Pa. 

1846 Maori hostilities in Hutt Valley; Wellington 
under martial law. The beginning of Heaphy, Fox 
and Brunner exploration of the West Coast of the 
South Island. Ruapekapeka occupied by British 
forces, terminating Heke’s war. Te Rauparaha 
is captured at Plimmerton. Country divided into two 
provinces, New Munster and New Ulster. Ordinance 
passed for establishment of constabulary. Arrival of 
first steam vessel in NZ waters, HMS Driver. 

1847 Maori attack on Wanganui. First shipment 
of butter and cheese from the South Island to Syd¬ 
ney. 

1848 Otago Association founds settlement at Dun¬ 
edin. Auckland’s first recorded snowfall. Discovery 
of coal at Brunner on West Coast. Sir George Grey 
appointed Governor-in-Chief over the Islands of 
NZ. Severe earthquake centred on Wellington. Sur¬ 
vey by HMS Acheron begins. 

1849 Survey of Lyttelton begins. Crown lands or¬ 
dinance passed. Public meetings in Dunedin to pro¬ 
test against a proposal to introduce convicts. Bishop 
Selwyn founds St Stephen’s school in Auckland for 
Maori boys. Royal Charter granted for incorpora¬ 
tion of the Canterbury Association. 

1850 Canterbury Association founds settlement at 
Christchurch. NZ Company’s charter surrendered 
and all its interests revert to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. John Godley, leader of the Canterbury Pil¬ 
grims, arrives in Lyttelton. Robert Heaton Rhodes 
arrives in Canterbury. Bishop Pompallier arrives at 
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Auckland with French and Irish priests and Sisters 
of Charity. 

1851 Appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel R H 
Wynyard as Lieutenant-Governor of New Ulster. 
The NZ Society formed at Wellington; first presi¬ 
dent Sir George Grey. Governor Wynyard, the first 
steamship built in NZ, launched at Freemans Bay, 
Auckland. 

1852 Tamihana Te Rauparaha presented to Queen 
Victoria. Discovery of Coromandel gold by C Ring 
in the Kapanga Stream. Constitution Act divides 
country into six provinces with representative in¬ 
stitutions. Arrival in Wellington of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. Boundaries of the provinces of Canter¬ 
bury, Wellington, Nelson, Otago and New Plymouth 
defined. New Plymouth became Taranaki in 1858. 

1854 Opening of the first General Assembly in 
Auckland. 

1855 Severe earthquake on both sides of Cook 
Strait. Adhesive, imperforate postage stamps on sale. 
Gold discovered at Milton. First Imperial Troops 
land at New Plymouth. Thomas Gore Browne 
assumes office as Governor. 

1856 First meetings of Auckland and Wellington 
Chambers of Commerce. Appointment of the first 
ministry under responsible government with Sewell 
as Premier. 

1857 Te Wherowhero elected Potatau I, the first 
Maori King. 

1858 New Provinces Act passed. Hawke’s Bay 
province constituted. Royal Decree makes Nelson a 
bishop’s see and a city. 

1859 Marlborough Province established. Discov¬ 
ery of gold in Buller River. NZ Insurance Company 
established. 

1860 Hostilities around Taranaki. First battle 
fought at Waireka, heralding the land wars. Discov¬ 
ery of Grey River coal by Julius von Haast. Philippe 
Viard is constituted as the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Wellington. Governor Gore Browne holds 
a major meeting of Maori chiefs at Kohimarama, 
Auckland. 

1861 A truce is arranged with Taranaki Maori. 
Bank of NZ incorporated at Auckland. South¬ 
land Province established. Gold discovered at Wai- 
pori and Gabriel’s Gully, Otago. Sir George Grey 
assumes office as Governor for a second term. 

1862 Opening of first electric telegraph line 
between Christchurch and Lyttelton. First gold ship¬ 


ment leaves Dunedin for London. Loss of many 
public records in wreck of SS White Swans. 

1863 289 lives lost in wreck of HMS Orpheus 
on the Manukau Bar. Beginning of Waikato war. 
Colonial government states its intention to assume 
control of Maori Affairs. Canterbury Agricultural 
and Pastoral Association formed. Visit of Maori 
chiefs to England escorted by interpreter William 
Jenkins. 

1864 The battles of Rangiaohia, Orakau, Gate 
Pa and Te Ranga. Gold discoveries in Marlborough 
and on the west coast of the South Island. Beginning 
of Main Trunk Line between Mangatawhiri and 
Meremere. Sir George Grey confiscates Maori land 
in Waikato. 

1865 Wellington becomes seat of government. 
End of Waikato war. Dunedin hosts NZ Exhibition. 
Arrival of military settlers from Australia. Hauhau 
uprising. Murder of Reverend Volkner at Opo- 
tiki, and of government office and companions at 
Whakatane. Auckland streets first lit by gas. 

1866 Cook Strait telegraph cable completed. The 
opening of the Christchurch to Hokitika road. Cobb 
and Co coaches run from Canterbury to the West 
Coast. 

1868 Te Kooti leads prison escape from the 
Chatham Islands aboard seized schooner Rifleman. 
Sails to Gisborne and subsequently slays 32 Europe¬ 
ans. Sir George Bowen assumes office as Governor. 
Formation of the Royal Society of NZ. 

1869 Founding of University of Otago. The NZ 
Cross instituted by Order in Council. Government 
Life Insurance Office established. Celebrations for 
first royal visit by HRH Duke of Edinburgh. 

1870 Final departure of Imperial Forces. Further 
fighting with Te Kooti. Vogel announces a Public 
Works Policy, requiring an overseas loan of £10 
million. Possession taken of Bounty Island. Begin¬ 
ning of Auckland to San Francisco mail service. 
Second visit of Duke of Edinburgh. 

1871 Beginning of large-scale railway construction 
under Public Works policy. Deer liberated in Otago. 
Dr Isaac Featherston appointed first NZ Agent- 
General in London. Auckland constituted a city. 

1872 Creation of Public Trust Office. Telegraph 
communication links Auckland, Wellington and the 
southern provinces. Visit by Anthony Trollope. 

1873 NZ Shipping Company established. Found¬ 
ing of Canterbury University. Westland Province 
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separates from Canterbury. Sir James Fergusson 
assumes office as Governor. 

1874 First NZ steam engine built at Invercargill. 
Arrival of the first Chinese on the West Coast gold¬ 
fields. Opening of the railway line from Wellington 
to Lower Hutt. 

1875 Union Steam Ship Company established. 
The Marquess of Normanby assumes office as 
Governor. 

1876 NZ and Australia are connected by cable, 
providing communication with UK. Provincial 
institutions abolished and the country divided into 
counties and boroughs. 

1877 Education Act provides free compulsory and 
secular education. Land Act in force, replacing 66 
statutes, and allows Crown lands to be dealt with in 
a uniform manner. 

1878 Opening of Christchurch to Dunedin railway 
line. 

1879 Adult male suffrage introduced. Triennial 
Parliaments Act passed. 34 lives lost in Kaitangata 
coal-mine explosion. Auckland-Hamilton railway 
line completed. Sir Hercules Robinson assumes 
office as Governor. 

1880 First steam train service in Christchurch 
between Cathedral Square and the railway station. 
Te Aroha proclaimed a gold field. School of Agricul¬ 
ture opens at Lincoln. Sir Arthur Gordon assumes 
office as Governor. 

1881 Wreck of SS Tararua at Waipapa Point with 
loss of 131 lives. First cable tramway service in 
Dunedin in Rattray Street. Dunedin hosts Industrial 
Exhibition. Auckland and Christchurch telephone 
exchanges open. Te Whiti arrested and Parihaka 
village attacked by government forces. 

1882 The first shipment of frozen meat leaves 
Port Chalmers for England aboard the Dunedin. 
Christchurch hosts the NZ Exhibition. 

1883 NZ Shipping Company introduces di¬ 
rect steam ship communication between NZ and 
England. Te Kooti and Maori prisoners pardoned 
under Amnesty Act. Sir William Jervois assumes of¬ 
fice as Governor. Opening of Auckland University 
College. 

1884 First overseas tour by a rugby team results 
in wins in all eight games in New South Wales. 
The unemployed demonstrate in Auckland. Sale of 
alcohol in King Country forbidden by Government 
Proclamation. Visit of the Maori King to England. 


1885 Introduction of mail service between NZ and 
Pacific Islands. 

1886 Tarawera eruption destroys Pink and White 
Terraces, taking more than 100 lives. Oil discovered 
in Taranaki. Opening of School of Mines, Thames. 

1887 Kermadec Islands annexed. Reefton becomes 
the first town to have electricity. Francis Red¬ 
wood created Archbishop and Metropolitan of NZ. 
The mountain tops of Tongariro, Ngauruhoe and 
Ruapehu presented to the nation as a National Park 
in a deed signed by Te Heuheu Tukino IV. First 
inland parcel post service. 

1888 Cook Islands proclaimed a British Protector¬ 
ate. Visit of General William Booth of the Salvation 
Army. Nelson brothers open the country’s first freez¬ 
ing works in Gisborne. Auckland and Wellington 
streets lit with electricity. 

1889 Plural voting abolished. Dunedin hosts NZ 
and South Seas Exhibition. First NZ-built locomo¬ 
tive completed at Addington. The Earl of Onslow 
assumes office as Governor. 

1890 Great Maritime strike. First election under 
one-man-one-vote system. 

1891 Land and Income Tax Act passed. 

1892 Polynesian Society’s first meeting in Welling¬ 
ton. The Earl of Glasgow assumes office as Gover¬ 
nor. Visit of Rudyard Kipling. 

1893 Franchise is extended to women. Introduc¬ 
tion of Licensing Poll. Bank Note Issue Act passed 
making banknotes legal tender. Death of Te Kooti. 
Mark Twain visits New Zealand. 

1894 Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
passed, making NZ the first country to introduce 
compulsory arbitration. Mahuta Tawhiao Potatau 
Te Wherowhero elected Maori King. Sinking of SS 
Wairarapa. 

1895 Soup kitchen for unemployed opens in 
Dunedin. Government purchases the Hermitage, Mt 
Cook. Family Homes Protection Act passed. 

1896 67 deaths in Brunner mine explosion. 
General census puts population at 703,360. 

1897 Founding of Victoria University, Wellington. 
Pigeongram service introduced between Auckland 
and Great Barrier Island. Stamps for this service 
were issued the following year. The Earl of Ranfurly 
assumes office as Governor. 

1898 The Old Age Pensions Act passed, the first of 
its kind in the world. 

1899 First celebrations of Labour Day commemo- 
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rating the eight-hour day. First of ten NZ Contin¬ 
gents sent to South Africa for the Boer War. 

1900 Public Health Act passed. Moose introduced 
to South Island. 

1901 Penny postage adopted. Cook Islands and 
Niue annexed. Population 815,853 in census. Visit 
of Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, later to become 
George V and Queen Mary. 

1902 Pacific Cable operates between NZ, Aus¬ 
tralia and Fiji. First Chatham Islands Maori Council 
opened by Maui Pomare. Automobile Association 
started. 

1903 Empire Day proclaimed. State Fire Insurance 
Act passed. Lord Kitchener visits NZ. Maori King 
Mahuta Te Wherowhero appointed to Legislative 
Council. 

1904 Probable flight of R W Pearse near Timaru. 
Christchurch Cathedral is consecrated and opened. 
Lord Plunket assumes office as governor. 

1905 The Workers Dwelling Act passed. NZ 
representative in London becomes known as High 
Commissioner. Hon W P Reeves first to hold the 
post. First All Black team tours Great Britain. Old 
Age Pension increased to £26 per annum. 

1906 Christchurch hosts NZ International Exhibi¬ 
tion. Census puts population at 888,578. Richard 
Seddon dies. 

1907 NZ constituted a Dominion. Fire destroys 
Parliament Buildings. Study of the Tuhoe tribal 
history by Elsdon Best completed after 12 years. 
Hon Sir Joseph Ward called to the Privy Council. 

1908 Wellington-Auckland rail link completed. 
Departure of Sir Ernest Shackleton on Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1909 Introduction of compulsory military train¬ 
ing. First regular express train between Auckland 
and Wellington. Stamp-vending machine invented 
and manufactured in NZ. 

1910 National Provident Fund Act passed. Intro¬ 
duction of the Order of St John in NZ. Dunedin 
Hocken Library opened by Lord Plunket. Hal¬ 
ley’s Comet sighted. Departure of Captain Scott’s 
last Antarctic expedition from Port Chalmers 
aboard Terra Nova. Lord Islington assumes office 
as Governor. 

1911 Introduction of wireless telegraphy. Widow’s 
Pension Act passed. First poll taken on National 
Prohibition. Census puts population at 1,058,308. 

1912 Public Service placed under control of a 


commissioner. Foundation stone of new Parliament 
Buildings laid. Miners strike at Waihi. The Earl of 
Liverpool assumes office as Governor. 

1913 Extensive strikes, beginning with a lock-out 
of watersiders at Wellington. 

1914 Loss of 43 lives in Huntly coal mine disaster. 
NZ Advance Expeditionary Force leaves for Egypt. 
Lake Coleridge hydro-electric scheme beings. 

1915 NZers engaged in fighting in Gallipoli. 
National war cabinet formed, consisting of 6 
Reform, 6 Liberal and a Maori representative. 
Contingent of 500 Maori soldiers sails from 
Wellington. British government announces intention 
to purchase all NZ meat exports for the duration 
of the war. 

1916 NZ Division transfers to the Western Front. 
Compulsory enrolment of men for war service. For¬ 
mation of NZ Labour Party. 

1917 Gazetting of National Efficiency Board to 
advise on war matters. 3,700 men lost in NZ 
Division’s otherwise successful attack at Mess- 
ines. Conscription extended to include Maori. Lord 
Liverpool becomes first Governor-General. 6 o’clock 
closing introduced. 

1918 Beginning of great influenza epidemic which 
caused nearly 7,000 deaths. NZ Division involved 
in the Battle of the Somme. A petition containing 
242,001 signatures for prohibition of the sale of 
liquor presented to Parliament Establishment of 
Repatriation Board, consisting of four cabinet minis¬ 
ters and a chief executive. End of World War One. 

1919 Prime Minister Massey attends Peace Con¬ 
ference. Women eligible for parliamentary election. 
Reform Government succeeds wartime Coalition. 
George Bolt and Leo Walsh make first official air¬ 
mail flight from Auckland to Dargaville. 

1920 Visit of HRH Prince of Wales. Anzac Day 
constituted. NZ receives United Nations mandate 
to administer Western Samoa. Viscount Jellicoe of 
Scapa assumes office as Governor-General. 

1921 NZ Aero Transport, a forerunner of Mt 
Cook Airlines, makes the first flight between Inver¬ 
cargill and Auckland. Radio broadcasting begins. 

1922 Meat export trade placed under control of 
a board. 

1923 Otira Tunnel opens. Ross Dependency pro¬ 
claimed by Order in Council of the British govern¬ 
ment. 

1924 Rail strike. Introduction of Motor Vehi- 



cles Act. Pensions for blind persons is introduced. 
Wanganui created a city. Introduction of two-way 
radio communication with England. Sir Charles 
Fergusson assumes office as Governor-General. 

1925 First radio broadcast in NZ from 1YA, 
Auckland. 

1926 Family Allowances Act passed. 

1927 First Trentham National Yearling Sales. Visit 
of Duke and Duchess of York. Introduction of day¬ 
light saving (lasted only from 6 November until 4 
March 1928). 

1928 Kingsford-Smith’s first successful Tasman 
crossing in 14 hours and 25 minutes. 

1929 17 deaths in Murchison-Karamea earth¬ 
quake. Visit of HRH the Prince of Wales. Auckland 
War Memorial Museum opens. 

1930 Legislation passed for relief of unemploy¬ 
ment. Palmerston North becomes a city. Viscount 
Bledisloe assumes office as Governor-General. 

1931 Hawke’s Bay earthquake causes massive 
destruction in Napier and Hastings with loss of 255 
lives. Wages and salaries reduced by 10 per cent. 
Three deaths at Wairoa in NZ’s first fatal air acci¬ 
dent. Introduction of airmail postage stamps. 

1932 Reductions in pensions, salaries of the State 
employees, rentals, interest rates and other fixed 
charges under the National Expenditure Adjust¬ 
ment Act. Rioting by unemployed in Auckland and 
Dunedin. 

1933 Introduction of Sales Tax. NZ silver coinage 
introduced. Koroki Mahuta Te Wherowhero elected 
Maori King. Visit of Duke of Gloucester. 

1934 Introduction of official trans-tasman airmail. 
Visit of George Bernard Shaw. Jack Lovelock wins 
the mile at Empire Games in London. 

1935 Labour government assumes office for the 
first of four successive terms. M J Savage first 
Labour Prime Minister. Cook Strait Air Services 
begin operations. Viscount Galway assumes office 
as Governor-General. 

1936 NZ elected to league of Nations Council. 
Inauguration of inter-island truck air services. Intro¬ 
duction 40-hour week. Introduction of guaranteed 
basic prices for cheese and butter. Inaugural flight 
on Union Airways of NZ Ltd from Dunedin to 
Palmerston North. Jean Batten becomes first woman 
to fly solo from Great Britain to NZ. Introduction of 
commercial broadcasting. 

1937 Formation of Federation of Labour. Flight 


of Pan Am flying boat from San Francisco to Auck¬ 
land. 

1938 Social Security Act passed. 

1939 War with Germany results in recruitment 
of Second NZ Expeditionary Force commanded by 
Major-General Freyberg. Britain to purchase NZ 
farm produce for duration of War. Introduction of 
social security for hospital patients. Battle of the 
River Plate in which HMNZS Achilles took part in 
the destruction of the Admiral Graf Spee. 

1940 Introduction of ballots for military serv¬ 
ice. Death of Prime Minister Savage, succeeded by 
Fraser. Sinking of HMS Niagara off NZ coast by 
enemy mine. Most of gold on board salvaged fol¬ 
lowing year. Founding of Tasman Empire Airways 
(TEAL). German mines laid across Hauraki Gulf. 

1941 Mobilisation of Territorial Forces after 
declaration of War with Japan. Introduction of 
pharmaceutical and general medical benefits. Sir 
Cyril Newall assumes office as Governor-General. 

1942 Complete mobilisation of military forces 
and conscription into Emergency Reserve Corps 
of all male British subjects in NZ between the ages 
of 18 and 45. Introduction of rationing and control 
of industrial manpower. Mobilisation of women for 
essential work. 

1943 Twenty-one deaths in the Cromwell-Dun- 
edin Express derailment. NZ Expeditionary Force 
involved in action against Japan in the Pacific. 
Forty-nine lives lost in a Japanese prisoner-of-war 
riot at Featherston Camp. Mrs E R Kingston of 
Auckland becomes NZ’s first jurywoman. The 
Wahirte sinks the mine-sweeper South Sea off Point 
Halswell, Wellington. 

1944 Introduction of Australia-NZ Agreement 
providing for collaboration on matters of mutual 
interest. Formation of CORSO. 

1945 End of war in Europe and Pacific. Opening 
of South Island main trunk railway, establishing 
connection from Picton to Bluff. NZ signs United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco. 

1946 Family benefit of £1 a week is made univer¬ 
sal. Sir Bernard Freyberg assumes office as Gover¬ 
nor-General. 

1947 The appointment of Local Government 
Commission. Mabel Howard becomes first women 
cabinet minister. Parliament adopts Statute of 
Westminster. Grounding of TSMV Wanganella on 
Barretts Reef, Wellington. Refloated 18 days later. 
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Forty-one deaths in a fire at Ballantyne’s store, 
Christchurch. Polio epidemic closes schools. 

1948 The appointment of Licensing Control Com¬ 
mission. The re-introduction of petrol rationing. 
Ruapehu and Ngauruhoe in simultaneous eruption. 
Meat rationing ends. Maori to be excluded from All 
Black team for South Africa in NZ Rugby Union 
ruling. 

1949 Referendum agrees to compulsory military 
training. Arrival at Auckland of NZ Navy’s first 
four frigates. Violent 8-day eruption of Ngauruhoe. 
Labour Government defeated. Sidney Holland 
becomes Prime Minister. 

1950 Petrol and butter rationing ends. Departure 
of K Force and three Royal Navy frigates for Korea. 
Auckland hosts British Empire Games. Relaxation 
of sterling funds and securities controls. 

1951 Prolonged waterfront dispute; state of emer¬ 
gency proclaimed. Signing of Pacific Security Treaty 
by Australia, NZ, US (ANZUS) which comes into 
force following year. K Force sees action in Korea. 
Wahine wrecked in the Arafura Sea en route to 
Japan. 

1952 Yvette Williams wins gold medal for break¬ 
ing the record in the long jump at Helsinki Olym¬ 
pics. Rimutaka tunnel collapse; one life is lost. Sir 
Willoughby Norrie assumes office as Governor- 
General. Population passes two million. 

1953 The Tangiwai rail disaster claims 151 lives. 
Visit of Queen Elizabeth and Duke of Edinburgh. 
Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing conquer Mount 
Everest. Godfrey Bowen establishes world record by 
shearing 456 sheep in nine hours. The visit of US 
Vice-President Richard Nixon. 

1954 Centennial of parliamentary government. 
NZ takes seat on United Nations Security Council. 
Four-minute mile broken by Roger Bannister in 
three minutes and 59.4 seconds. Franz Josef Hotel 
destroyed by fire. 

1955 Kawerau Pulp and Paper Mill in operation. 

1956 Roxburgh and Whakamaru power stations 
in operation. Census figures: 2,036,911 Europeans, 
137,341 Maori. Visit by Duke of Edinburgh. 

1957 Court of Appeal constituted; first sitting 
1958. NZ Antarctic Expedition established at Scott 
Base, McMurdo Sound. Dairy produce given unre¬ 
stricted duty-free access into Britain for ten years. 
Lord Cobham assumes office as Governor-General. 
Fire destroys the Hermitage, Mt Cook. 


1958 Introduction of PAYE tax system. 
Generation of geothermal steam power at Wairakei. 
Sir Edmund Hillary reaches South Pole, travelling 
overland from Scott Base. Visit by HM the Queen 
Mother. First shipment of beef cattle to the USA. 
First heart-lung machine in operation at Green Lane 
Hospital, Auckland. 

1959 Opening of Auckland Harbour Bridge. 
Distinguished Maori, C M Bennett, appointed High 
Commissioner to Malaya. Precision approach radar 
operational at Wellington airport, the first in the 
world. 

1960 Peter Snell and Murray Halberg win 
Olympic gold medals. Beginning of regular television 
transmission from Auckland. Government Service 
Equal Pay Act passed. Murray Halberg sets world 
record for three miles (4.827 km) at Auckland in 13 
minutes and 11.4 seconds. Two deep earthquakes 
recorded, centred 600 km north of Taranaki. 

1961 Tasman Empire Airways becomes wholly 
NZ-owned and is later re-named Air NZ. Popu¬ 
lation reaches 2,417,543. A H Reed walks from 
North Cape to Bluff at the age of 85. Formation of 
Outward Bound Trust. 

1962 First Cook Strait ferry, Aramoana, in serv¬ 
ice between Wellington and Picton. The Maori 
Education Foundation campaign opens. Opening of 
Taranaki gas well. Sir Bernard Fergusson assumes 
office as Governor-General. Royal tour by King 
Bhumipol and Queen Sirikit of Thailand. Sir Guy 
Powles becomes first Ombudsman. Independence of 
Western Samoa. Peter Snell established mile (1.609 
km) world record at Wanganui in 3 minutes and 
54.4. seconds and half-mile (804 km) world record 
at Christchurch in one minute and 45.1 seconds. 

1963 Indecent Publications Act passed. Tour by 
Queen and Duke of Edinburgh. Barrie Davenport 
becomes first European swimmer to conquer Cook 
Strait in 11 hours and 13 minutes. First regular 
flight of Operation Deep Freeze between Christch¬ 
urch and McMurdo Sound in Antarctica. 

1964 Opening of Marsden Point oil refinery, 
Whangarei. Opening of Christchurch-Lyttelton road 
tunnel. Auckland population reaches half a million. 
Beatles pop group tours NZ. Peter Snell wins Olym¬ 
pic 800 and 1500 metres gold medals. 

1965 Negotiation of Limited Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment with Australia (NAFTA). Cook Islands become 
self-governing. Prime Minister Holyoake announces 
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NZ support for US in Vietnam. 

1966 NZ’s labour force reaches one million. 29 
deaths in sinking of collier Kaitawa. Opening of 
international airport at Mangere, Auckland. 

1967 NZ’s first roll-on-roll-off ship, Hawera , 
arrives. Sir Arthur Porritt takes office as Governor- 
General. Introduction of decimal currency. Denis 
Hulme wins world motor-racing championship. 
Illegal flight by Captain Fred Ladd in his amphib¬ 
ian under Auckland Harbour Bridge. Introduction 
of breath and blood tests for suspected drinking 
drivers. Referendum results in hotel hours extended 
to 10 pm. 

1968 TEV Wabine sinks in severe storm in 
Wellington Harbour with the loss of 51 lives. 
$10,000 gold recovered by divers from the wreck of 
the Elingamite. Inangahua earthquake causes three 
deaths, injuries and land upheaval. Tour by Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

1969 First output of steel from Glenbrook Mill. 
Voting age lowered to 20. Oil strike offshore at 
Taranaki. 

1970 Protests at visit of US Vice-President Spiro 
Agnew. Departure of All Black rugby team for South 
Africa draws protests. State visit by King and Queen 
of Tonga. Kaimai tunnel collapse, four deaths. Visit 
of Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau. 

1971 Bluff aluminium smelter in operation. Wark- 
worth satellite station opens. 

1972 Containerised shipping operations between 
Auckland and Wellington and the UK. Sir Denis 
Blundell assumes office as Governor-General. 
Collapse of JBL Group of Companies. 

1973 NZ joins Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development (OECD). Introduction 
of colour television. First step of Equal Pay Act 
effective. 

1974 Christchurch hosts 10th British Common¬ 
wealth Games. Death of Prime Minister Norman 
Kirk. 

1975 Trade deals established with Middle East 
countries, Japan and USSR. John Walker becomes 
first man to break the 3 minute 50 second mile 
barrier, running 3 minutes 49.4 seconds at Gote- 
borg, Sweden, in August. 

1976 Subsidies on bread, egg, butter and flour 
abolished. Subsidies on electricity, rail and Post 
Office charges cut. EEC import quotas for NZ 
butter set till 1980. Introduction of metric system 


of weights and measures. NAFTA extended to 
10 years. African nations walk out of Montreal 
Olympics over NZ’s sporting links with South 
Africa. Introduction of Subscriber Toll Dialling 
(STD). Visit of nuclear warship USS Truxton 
prompts protests. 

1977 Visit by Queen and Duke of Edinburgh as 
part of Silver Jubilee celebrations. Gleneagles Agree¬ 
ment signed on Commonwealth ties with South 
Africa. New National Superannuation scheme in 
operation. Inflation and unemployment become 
major issues. Sir Keith Holyoake assumes office as 
Governor-General. Territorial Sea and Exclusive 
Economic Zone Act passed, establishing 20-mile 
economic zone. 

1978 Merger of Air NZ and NAC. 25,000 regis¬ 
tered unemployed. Government approves produc¬ 
tion of methanol from Maui gas. 2,000 evacuated 
in Taieri Plain floods. 

1979 Price surveillance scheme replaces price 
control of many commodities and services. Severe 
landslip at Abbotsford. 257 deaths in Air NZ DC 10 
crash on Mt Erebus, Antarctica. Wellington hosts 
25th Commonwealth Conference. Introduction of 
‘Carless Day’ scheme. Visit of American nuclear 
submarine Haddo. Ban on weekend petrol sales. 

1980 Rabbit farming becomes legal. Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador Sofinsky expelled. 80-day strike at NZ Forest 
Products Kinleith Mill. Marginal Lands Board row. 
Social Credit wins East Coast Bays by-election. 
Registered unemployed exceed 40,000. Saturday 
trading legalised. Sir David Beattie assumes office as 
Governor-General. 

1981 Announcement of ‘Freedom of Information’ 
policy. Australian cricket team bowls underarm 
to ensure victory at end of one-day international 
against NZ. John Walker sets new NZ mile record 
in three minutes and 50.58 seconds. Royal Commis¬ 
sion Mr Justice Mahon blames Air NZ for Erebus 
crash. Allison Roe wins women’s section of New 
York marathon in a world record time of 2 hours, 
25 minutes and 28 seconds. Census population 
3,195,800. The ugliest riots in two generations oc¬ 
curred at rugby grounds and in the streets between 
supporters and opponents of the Springbok tour of 
NZ. 

1982 Three per cent cut ordered in budgets of 
government departments. 12-month wage, price 
and rent freeze imposed. NZ provides ‘non-com- 
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bative’ military support to Britain in Falklands 
crisis. NZ rowing team wins gold medal at world 
championships in Lucerne. NZ wins 5 gold medals, 
8 silver and 13 bronze at Brisbane Commonwealth 
Games. First kohango-reo established. CER (Closer 
Economic Relations) agreement signed by NZ and 
Australian governments. 

1983 Visit by HRH the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Prince William. Price and wage freeze 
extended until 1984. Chris Lewis reaches finals of 
men’s single tennis championship at Wimbledon but 
is defeated by John McEnroe in three sets. Visit of 
nuclear-powered US Navy frigate USS Texas sparks 
off protests. NZ Party founded by Bob Jones. 
Official Information Act comes into force. 

1984 The Prime Minister, Robert Muldoon, calls 
a snap general election; Labour Party led by David 
Lange wins. Finance Minister Roger Douglas begins 
the deregulation of the economy with a policy known 
as ‘Rogernomics’. Extensive flooding in Invercargill. 
NZ has its most successful Olympic Games ever. 
NZ ratifies the United National Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women. Population of the Auckland region exceeds 
that of the South Island for the first time. Te Maori, 
a major international exhibition of Maori art, opens 
in New York. 

1985 NZ’s new anti-nuclear policy results in the 
US warship USS Buchanan being refused port entry 
as it cannot be ascertained whether or not it is 
nuclear-armed; the US begins cancelling ANZUS 
association as a result. The NZ dollar is floated. 
The Greenpeace protest vessel Rainbow Warrior is 
sunk in Auckland Harbour by French government 
agents. Keri Hulme wins Britain’s literary Booker 
Prize for her novel bone people. Jim McLay replaces 
Sir Robert Muldoon as Leader of the Opposition. 
The Anglican Primate of NZ, Paul Reeves, is ap¬ 
pointed Governor-General. The first case of locally 
contracted AIDS is reported. 

1986 Jim Bolger replaces Jim McLay as Leader of 
the Opposition. Halley’s Comet arrives on time but 
is disappointedly dim. The Queen and Prince Philip 
visit NZ and an egg is thrown at the monarch. The 
Soviet cruise ship, Mikhail Lermontov, sinks in 
the Marlborough Sounds; one crew member dies. 
The Homosexual Law Reform Bill is passed. NZ 
competitors win 38 medals at 13th Commonwealth 
Games in Edinburgh. Goods and Services Tax 


(GST) introduced. NZ’s KZ7 wins its way into the 
challengers’ final for the America’s Cup. 

1987 NZ loses America’s Cup challengers’ final 
to Stars and Stripes. Share prices plummet. Govern¬ 
ment-owned Bank of NZ offers shareholding to 
private investors. Bay of Plenty earthquake, 6.5 on 
the Richter Scale; no deaths and few casualties but 
severe damage to industrial plant and commercial 
houses. NZ wins World Cup (Rugby Union), defeat¬ 
ing France in the final at Auckland. Labour wins 
general election. 

1988 Number of unemployed exceeds 100,000. 
Cyclone Bola causes enormous damage to south 
half of the North Island, mostly to East Coast/ 
Poverty Bay. Government announces that it will 
return Bastion Point land, Auckland, to its Maori 
owners. Judge Silvia Cartwright delivers report on 
cervical cancer inquiry; damns National Women’s 
Hospital. NZ wins 3 gold, 2 silver and 8 bronze 
medals at Seoul Olympics. Richard Hadlee gets his 
374th test wicket for a new world record. 

1989 The Goods and Service Tax (GST) rises 
from 10% to 12.5%. Prime Minister David Lange 
resigns and is replaced by Geoffrey Palmer with 
Helen Clark first woman Deputy Prime Minister. An 
annual balance of payments surplus is achieved 
for the first time ever since 1973. Sunday trading 
begins. TV3 goes to air. 

1990 Prince Edward opens the XIVth Com¬ 
monwealth Games in Auckland. Dame Catherine 
Tizard appointed Governor-General. Earthquake 
in Hawke’s Bay, 6.5 on the Richter Scale. One- and 
two-cent coins no longer legal tender. Telecom sold 
for $4.5 billion. Geoffrey Palmer resigns as Prime 
Minister and is replaced by Mike Moore. NZ yachts 
finish first and second in Whitbread Round the 
World Race. General election and National Party 
has landslide victory with 37 seat majority; Jim 
Bolger is Prime Minister. David Gray shoots and 
kills 13 people in Aramoana, before being killed by 
the police. 

1991 NZ sends a contingent of 111 from the armed 
forces to the Gulf. Thousands of NZ’s demonstrate 
in protest to the Employment Contracts Bill. The 
Consumers Price Index has the lowest quarterly 
increase for 25 years (0.1 per cent). Stock Exchange 
trading floors close in favour of screen trading. 
Finance Minister Ruth Richardson announces fur¬ 
ther welfare cuts. Auckland Star closes down after 
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121 years. Entertainer Billy T James dies. Number 
of unemployed exceeds 200,000 for the first time. 
An avalanche on Mt Cook reduces its height by 10.5 
m. NZ is defeated by the ultimate tournament win¬ 
ners, Australia, in a World Rugby Cup semifinal. 

1992 NZ and Australia host the World Cricket 
Cup. The year begins with murders at the rate of one 
a day which sparks national debate. The National 
Government narrowly holds the Tamaki seat from 
the newly formed Alliance Party in a by-election 
resulting from the resignation in 1991 of Sir Robert 
Muldoon. The nation is shocked by two multiple 
murders within families, one in South Auckland and 
one in Masterton. In San Diego, California, NZ is 
beaten in the sail-off against Italy for the right to 
challenge the US for the America’s Cup. The govern¬ 
ment makes the first moves towards a new public 
health system, based more on user-pays. NZ wins 
seat on UN Security Council for a two-year term. 

1993 19 people die in rail-crossing accidents. 
Department of Labour figures show frozen wages 
for 54 per cent of workers. Tough anti-drink driving 
laws, including compulsory breath-testing and ran¬ 
dom stopping, introduced. Jane Campion becomes 
first female director to win best film prize (jointly) 
at Cannes for The Piano. Dame Silvia Cartwright 
becomes NZ’s first female High Court judge. Win¬ 
ston Peters launches NZ First Party. An American 
consortium buys NZ Rail for $400 million. Colin 
McCahon painting fetches $460,000, the highest 
price for a NZ work of art. The General Election 
gives National 49 seats, Labour 46, and the Alli¬ 
ance and NZ First win two seats each, with no party 
having an absolute majority. Mixed Member Pro¬ 
portional (MMP) representation wins the electoral 
referendum. Helen Clark replaces Mike Moore as 
leader of Labour Party. 

1994 Auckland faces water crisis with lowest 
rainfall for 36 years. NZ share market reaches 
highest level since 1987 crash. The country’s two 
largest meatworks close their doors with the loss of 
4,300 jobs. Peter Blake and Robert Knox-Johnston 
win Jules Verne Trophy sailing round the world in 
74 days and 22 hours to break 10 world records, 
while NZ Endeavour, skippered by Grant Dalton 
wins Whitbread Round the World Race. The budget 
shows its first surplus for 17 years. Biggest housing 
boom for a decade. NZ Rail’s fast ferry makes first 
crossing of Cook Strait in 90 minutes (half the con¬ 


ventional time). Tainui Maori accept Crown’s $170 
million offer to settle Treaty of Waitangi claims. Jim 
Anderton resigns as leader of Alliance (only to make 
a comeback six months later). New parties, such 
as ACT and ROC, formed in preparation for first 
MMP election. 

1995 Maori groups overwhelmingly reject govern¬ 
ment’s fiscal envelope proposal for a $1 billion cap 
on Treaty of Waitangi claims. Waitangi Day proceed¬ 
ings are abandoned for the first time ever following 
disruptions. Landmark visit of PM Jim Bolger to 
US and meeting with President Clinton. Auditor- 
General Jeff Chapman charged with fraud. Team 
NZ’s ‘Black Magic’ boat wins America’s Cup, but 
All Blacks lose the World Cup to the Springboks. 
14 die in West Coast Cave Creek disaster when a 
Department of Conservation viewing platform col¬ 
lapses. Ansett Dash-8 on a commercial domestic 
flight crashed near Palmerston North, killing four. 
MPs defected from both National and Labour par¬ 
ties in a bid for survival as the first MMP elections 
loomed and the number of electorates was reduced. 

1996 Waitangi Day celebrations are disrupted by 
400 protestors. Major Treaty settlements are made: 
$145 million for Taranaki tribes, $44 million for 
Whakatoa-toa (Opotoki), and $170 million for Ngai 
Tahu (South Island). Urban-based and detribalised 
Maori complain to the Privy Council in London that 
they are receiving no benefit from the Treaty claims. 
Prime Minister Bolger signals a review of defence 
contracts with France after President Chirac says 
there will be no more nuclear testing in the Pacific. 
Mount Ruapehu erupts in June, closing skifields and 
disrupting air traffic. Ninety-five per cent of voters 
turn out for the first General Election under the 
new Mixed Member Proportional Representational 
system (MMP). At this election Maori voters desert 
Labour in favour of NZ First and achieve a far 
stronger voice in politics. Danyon Loader wins two 
gold medals for swimming at the Olympic Games. 
Mountain climber Rob Hall dies near the summit of 
Mount Everest. 

1997 The year’s weather is dominated by El Nino. 
In February Stephen Anderson goes on the rampage 
with a rifle at Raurimu, killing 6 and wounding 
another 6 people. Census shows population up by 
7 per cent since 1991, to 3.6 million. America’s Cup 
smashed by Maori protester Ben Nathan. Hidden 
speed cameras introduced to NZ. Beatrice Faumuina 
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wins a gold medal for discus at the world track 
and field championships in Athens. South Island 
farmers release the rabbit calicivirus despite official 
concerns that too little is known about its effects. 
New Zealanders reject compulsory superannuation 
by more than 9 to one. In November Prime Minister 
Bolger is ousted in a ‘bloodless coup’ and replaced 
by the country’s first woman PM, Jenny Shipley. 
Doug Dibley, the country’s last Gallipoli veteran, 
dies aged 101. 

1998 Auckland city businesses hit by a power cut 
lasting several weeks. The women’s rugby team, 
the Black Ferns, become the world champions. 
Mortgage rates and the NZ dollar both take a 
slide leaving NZ$1 below the US50c mark for the 
first time in 12 years. The coalition government is 
dissolved leaving the Jenny Shipley-led National 
party as a minority government. Several cases of 
tuberculosis discovered in South Auckland in the 
worst outbreak for a decade. The Hikoi of Hope 
marches to Parliament calling for more support for 
the poor. 

1999 Work on preparing computers for the date 
change-over to 2000 gathers momentum and civil 
defence urge all householders to plan for two days 
of cuts of essential services at the end of 1999. 
Former PM Mike Moore becomes director-general 
of World Trade organisation. New driver’s licences 
come into effect amid long queues, delays and 
failed eye tests. Sian Elias sworn in as NZ’s twelfth, 
and first woman, chief justice. Petrol prices begin 
to rise. IBM abandons the multi-million dollar 
half-finished police computer system, INCIS. NZ 
troops sent to East Timor as part of an Australian- 
led UN peace-keeping force. The Silver Ferns lose 
the netball championship to Australia, and the All 
Blacks are beaten by France in the rugby World cup. 
Don McKinnon appointed Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth. Queenstown and Alexandra suf¬ 
fer severe flooding. Drinking age is lowered to 18. 
Labour and Alliance win sufficient party votes to 
form a new government. 

2000 Celebrations for the new millennium happen 
around the country and the computer changeover 
to 2000 occurs without disruptions. Team New 
Zealand successfully defends the America’s Cup 
5-0 from the Italian challengers. Government offers 
compensation to the West Coast over the end 
of native beech logging. NZ dollar continues its 


decline against the US dollar. Parliament passes a 
motion condemning the Fiji coup. NZ wins only 
one gold medal - Rob Waddell for rowing - at 
the Sydney Olympics. Employment Relations Act 
comes into force. Varroa bee mite, seen as a threat 
to NZ’s honey industry and agriculture in general, is 
discovered in the North Island. 

2001 NZ’s largest company is formed when the 
NZ Dairy Group and Kiwi Dairies merge to become 
Fonterra. Ansett and Qantas NZ collapse and the 
government steps in the save Air NZ. The RNZAF 
combat wing is disbanded. Bill English takes over 
the leadership of the National Party from Jenny 
Shipley. Sir Peter Blake is murdered by pirates at the 
mouth of the Amazon while working to promote 
environmental issues. 

2002 Labour wins the election and forms a 
coalition with the Progressives, led by Jim Anderton. 
The government also enters into an agreement with 
United Future, led by Peter Dunne, on issues of 
confidence and supply. National do particularly 
badly at the election receiving only 21 per cent of 
the votes to Labour’s 41 per cent, giving National 
just 27 seats in Parliament. Paid parental leave 
legislation comes into effect. NZ wins 11 gold 
medals at the Manchester Commonwealth Games. 
The Tall Blacks reach the semifinals of the World 
Basketball Championships. A new national park is 
gazetted - Rakiura - covering about 85 per cent of 
Stewart Island. The first of the Lord of the Rings 
trilogy, Fellowship of the Ring, directed by NZer 
Peter Jackson, wins four Oscars. 

2003 NZ loses the America’s Cup to Swiss team 
Alinghi, led by NZer Russell Coutts. Don Brash 
becomes leader of the National Party, replacing Bill 
English. The population reaches 4 million. The All 
Blacks fail to reach the World Cup Rugby finals 
again, beaten by Australia in the semis. NZ’s highest 
court, the London-based Privy Council, is replaced 
by the NZ Supreme Court. The Christchurch Art 
Gallery opens. Rally driver ‘Possum’ Bourne dies 
in a crash during pre-race preparations in Otago. 
Scott Dixon wins the US Indy Racing League at 
age 23. The Arts Foundation of NZ Icon Awards 
and the PM’s Awards for Literary Achievement are 
established. 

2004 NZ loses three of its most esteemed writers: 
Janet Frame, followed later in the year by her 
biographer and celebrated historian Michael King, 
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and writer Maurice Shadbolt. One of NZ’s most 
notable scientists. Sir William Pickering, dies. Major 
flood events hit the lower North Island in February 
and the Bay of Plenty region in July causing 
huge damage to homes and farms. A hikoi arrives 
in Wellington protesting against the government’s 
proposed foreshore and seabed legislation. First 
sitting of the new Supreme Court. Tariana Turia, 
formerly a Labour MP, gives the new Maori Party 
its first seat in parliament by winning the Te Tai 
Hauauru by-election. NZ wins five medals at the 


Athens Olympics. Smoking is banned from work 
places and licensed premises. The housing boom 
continues and the Kiwi dollar remains over the 70 
cent mark against the US dollar, causing problems 
for exporters. The final part of the Lord of the Rings 
trilogy, Return of the King, takes 11 Oscars. Also 
at the Oscars, NZ actress Keisha Castle-Hughes 
becomes the youngest person to be nominated for 
the Best Actress category for her performance in the 
NZ film Wbalerider. 





Abbotsford slip. 


ABBOTSFORD, 8 km from Dunedin, was the scene of 
the largest landslip ever to occur in a built-up area in NZ. 
A few minutes after 9 pm on 8 August 1979, following 
a long wet period, 7 ha of the hillside suburb began its 
slide about 50 m down a slope. Although there was no 
loss of life, nor any serious injury, 69 houses were written 
off and many others damaged. More than 200 residents 
were displaced. A Commission of Inquiry into the disas¬ 
ter reported in November 1980 that no single dominant 
reason could be found, that the basic cause was a 'geo¬ 
logical precondition’ which had been exacerbated by land 
development and motorway construction after it was first 
subdivided for housing in 1953. 

The area was originally named, it is believed, 'Abbot’s 
Ford’, after a surveyor, Edward Immyns Abbot, who 
waded across the stream there in relatively deep water 
while other surveyors were looking for a more suitable 
place to cross. A later claim is that the railway station (on 
the Dunedin-Mosgiel line) was sited on a farm which had 
been called Abbotsford after the home of Sir Walter Scott. 

Abbotsford was to be the name of a town in Hawke’s 
Bay when it was planned on a property purchased from a 
farmer, F S Abbott. However, when a town did eventually 
grow on the site it became Waipawa. 

ABELTASMAN NATIONAL PARK is the smallest of the 
country’s 14 national parks. It covers 22,541 ha of bush 
country along the shores of Tasman Bay at the top of the 
South Island, including offshore islands and hundreds of 
bays and beaches along the broken coastline. The near¬ 
est towns are Motueka, Takaka and Kaiteriteri. Concern 
about the prospect of more logging along the coast dur¬ 
ing the 1930s prompted a campaign to have 15,000 ha 


of Crown land made into a national park. The park was 
named to commemorate the Dutch explorer, Abel Janzoon 
Tasman, the first European to visit NZ, and opened in 
December 1942, exactly 300 years after Tasman’s visit to 
the bay which also takes his name. 

The park is most noted for its golden sandy beaches, 
the unspoilt river estuaries, and its intriguing landscape 
constructed from granite, limestone and marble. The 
interior of the park is riddled with caves, most notably 
Harwood Hole, the deepest sinkhole in NZ (357 m). 

Botanically the park is of special interest because its 
bush is a blend of the natural cover of both the North and 
South Islands, a rare if not unique phenomenon. The more 
common forest birds, like tui and bellbirds, can be seen 
along with pukeko and weka around the estuaries and 
wetlands. All life in the park is protected. 

The Abel Tasman Coastal Track is one of NZ’s great 
walks, and very popular with trampers during the sum¬ 
mer months when hundreds can be on the track at any 
one time. The track follows a coastal route, with many 
sections being affected by the tide, particularly at Awaroa 
where it crosses the wide bay. Sea kayaking is another 
popular option for visiting the coastal scenery and spot¬ 
ting birdlife. 

(See also Tonga Island Marine Reserve.) 

ABERDEEN ANGUS (see Angus) 

ABERHART, Lawrence (1949- ) was born in Nelson. He 
is a photographer and received the Fulliright Travel Fel¬ 
lowship in 1988 and the Moet et Chandon Fellowship in 
1994. He sees photography’s purpose as being a recording 
of a fact that allows a culture to reflect on itself. Many 
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of his photographs focus on ironic texts that he stumbles 
upon — for example, in cemeteries or landscapes — and 
which lend a greater meaning to the image. A National 
Art Gallery exhibition of his work, ‘Nature Morte — 105 
Photographs’, toured throughout NZ in 1990. 

ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY was a human¬ 
itarian organisation in Britain in the 19th century which 
helped condition policy towards native peoples within the 
British Empire, including NZ’s Maori. 

ABORTION is the termination of life of an unborn child. 
Abortion is legal in NZ under certain conditions. The 
main conditions are that the continuation of the preg¬ 
nancy puts the mother or the child at risk, or that the child 
would be severely mentally or physically handicapped. 
While there are many who are opposed to abortion on 
moral grounds, the custom has been practised in NZ 
throughout its history and much longer in other countries. 
When abortion was illegal in NZ many women were 
forced to use the services of back street abortionists. Lack 
of hygiene and medical resources often proved fatal to the 
women concerned. Today abortion in NZ is covered by 
the Contraception, Sterilisation and Abortion Act 1977 
which was amended in 1978 and 1990. 

ACC in its original form as the Accident Rehabilitation 
and Compensation Insurance Corporation was estab¬ 
lished by government legislation in 1992, to administer 
compulsory accident insurance for all NZers with the 
threefold aim of promoting safety from accident among 
all citizens, providing for the rehabilitation of the injured, 
and ensuring fair and reasonable compensation to every 
accident victim. 

The concept of a no-fault scheme for supporting the 
victims of accidents was investigated by a 1967 Royal 
Commission and, as a consequence, the Accident Com¬ 
pensation Commission was set up by 1972 legislation. 
The first legislative changes were made in 1982 which 
also effected a name change to the Accident Compensa¬ 
tion Corporation. 

The ACC became a Crown Entity under the 1992 Act 
which gave it the new name and made radical changes in 
a bid to better manage the escalating demands on funding 
under a scheme which had revenue of about $1.5 billion a 
year. The breadth of coverage was reduced on the grounds 
that the scheme had become too costly. A case manage¬ 
ment system was introduced to co-ordinate individual 
care, compensation and rehabilitation. The legislation and 
the administration of the scheme remained controversial, 
however, and an independent review in 1994 recom¬ 
mended further changes. 

The philosophy behind the scheme was that the com¬ 
munity as a whole accepted responsibility for the accidents 
which inevitably afflict a proportion of its members. The 
scheme was funded by the following means: levies on 


employers (including the Crown), their employees and the 
self-employed, paid through the Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment as agent for the corporation; levies on motor-vehicle 
owners, paid at the time of registration; and general taxa¬ 
tion from which the government contributes on behalf 
of those not in paid employment. ACC aimed to pay the 
costs for each sector from the appropriate premiums. 

On 1 July 1999, new legislation opened up the work¬ 
place insurance market to competition. ACC was no 
longer permitted to provide workplace cover for employ¬ 
ers, which was to be provided by registered insurers. Self- 
employed people, however, had the choice of remaining 
with ACC for all their personal injury cover, or choosing 
a registered insurer to handle both their work and non¬ 
work cover. 

ACC remained a Crown-owned entity but in 1999 it 
split off three of its core business units to become wholly- 
owned subsidiary companies: Catalyst, to provide case 
and claims management; ACC Healthwise, responsible 
for the purchasing and contracting of health services; and 
Prism, providing risk management and injury prevention 
services. ACC pays medical and hospital costs, 80 per 
cent income replacement, and an independence allowance 
for lasting disability. It also funds safety programmes, 
rehabilitation programmes, and supports land and air 
ambulance services. 

On 1 April 2000 the 1999 legislation was reversed and 
the entire responsibility for workplace insurance reverted 
to ACC. 

The scheme was a world-first and was regarded as 
an innovative piece of social welfare. It superseded legal 
rights previously held by citizens to sue through the courts 
for damages in cases where negligence contributed to the 
cause of an accident. 

The Injury Prevention, Rehabilitation and Compensa¬ 
tion Act, passed in September 2001, came into effect from 
1 April 2002. This act reintroduced lump sum payments 
for injuries resulting in permanent impairment, required 
ACC to develop a code of claimant rights, and made a 
number of changes to entitlements for injured people. 

ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETIES (see Fish and Game 
Councils) 

ACHERON, HMSV, commanded by Captain John Lort 
Stokes, an experienced Royal Navy hydrographer, spent 
four years from 1848 surveying NZ’s major harbours and 
much of the coastline. The Acheron was the first survey 
vessel to work in NZ waters since the time of Captain 
Cook. Stokes served on the Beagle under Captain Robert 
FitzRoy (later Governor FitzRoy) for 18 years, including 
during the voyage with the naturalist Charles Darwin 
aboard, and he commanded the vessel himself between 
1837 and 1843. Acheron was an early steamship design 
(the first steam-powered vessel to visit some ports), 
equipped with both sails and paddle-wheels. She was 
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45 m long and carried a crew of 100. Acheron Passage in 
Fiordland, and two Acheron Rivers, one in Marlborough 
and the other in central Canterbury, are named after the 
ship. The definitive book on the survey work is The Cruise 
of the Acheron, by Sheila Natusch (1978). 

ACHESON, Frank Oswald Victor (1887-1948) was 
born in Southland, graduated LLM (Hons) from Victoria 
College, Wellington, in 1913 and, after practising law for 
several years, became a judge of the Native Land Court 
and the Native Appeal Court. He is remembered best for 
an historical romance about Maori life in pre-European 
times, Plume of the Arawas, published in 1930. 

ACHILLES, HMS/HMNZS was one of a British naval 
force of three cruisers which fought the German pocket 
battleship, the Admiral GrafSpee, in the Battle of the River 
Plate, off Montevideo, Uruguay, on 13 December 1939. 
With HMS Exeter and HMS Ajax, the Achilles drove the 
much bigger and more heavily armed German ship into 
Montevideo Harbour, where her commanding officer. 
Captain Hans Langsdorf, scuttled her on 17 December. 
Achilles lost four men in the battle. At the time she was 
officially part of the NZ Division of the Royal Navy. Most 
of her complement were NZers and she carried the NZ 
Ensign into the battle. The vessel became part of the Royal 
NZ Navy when it was formed in September 1941 and saw 
action in the Pacific, losing 13 men in Japanese dive-bomb¬ 
er attacks off Guadalcanal in January 1943. The Achilles 
went back to the Royal Navy after World War Two. She 
was sold to the Indian navy and renamed INS Delhi before 
she finally went to the shipbreakers in 1978. 

The men of the Achilles were given a spectacular 
heroes’ welcome when the ship called at Auckland on 23 
February 1940. One estimate of the crowd that turned out 
to cheer them as they marched up Queen Street for a civic 
reception put the number at 100,000. 

The Captain of the Achilles at the Battle of the River 
Plate was Sir Edward Parry (1893-1972), who was later 
Commodore and Chief of Staff in NZ. Parry Channel, be¬ 
tween Bream Head on the east coast of Northland and the 
Hen and Chickens Islands, was named after Parry during 
the national exultation following the performance of the 
Achilles in the battle. 

ACLAND, John Barton Arundel (1824—1904) was the 
first member of this famous family to settle in NZ. He 
was born at Killerton, Devonshire, the sixth son of Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, 10th Baronet of Killerton, and was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took a BA (Hons) in mathematics and an MA. He studied 
law and later practised in London. With Charles George 
Tripp, a close friend, he emigrated to Canterbury, arriving 
in 1855. He spent the first year as a cadet on a sheep run. 
Then he and Tripp took up their own land at Mt Peel 
in Canterbury, farming in partnership until 1862 when 
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Acland became the sole owner of Mt Peel, which remains 
in the family today and is one of the country’s most fa¬ 
mous hill-country sheep stations. Acland was a member of 
the Legislative Council for 34 years until his retirement in 
1899. Throughout his life he was involved in educational 
and church administration. 

Two of his sons, Sir Hugh Thomas Dyke Acland, a 
surgeon, and Henry Dyke Acland, a lawyer, had dis¬ 
tinguished careers in Canterbury, and a grandson, Sir 
Hugh John Dyke Acland (known as Jack), was MP for 
Temuka (1942-46) and chairman of the NZ Wool Board 
(1960-72). 

ACLAND, Leopold George Dyke (1876-1948) was 
bom at Christchurch, the son of a runholder. He worked 
as a young man at Mt Peel Station, owned by a relative; 
bought Glentanner Station, near Mt Cook; served in the 
Boer War with distinction; and travelled through New 
Guinea and India before settling for a time in Japan where 
he managed a shipping office at Kobe. He then travelled to 
Moscow and St Petersburg on the trans-Siberian railway 
and returned to NZ via England. He owned in succession 
Braemar Station in the Mackenzie Country, North Clum- 
bar at Hororata and Cecil Peak by Lake Wakatipu. He 
served as a major in World War One. He settled ultimately 
at Hororata. Acland was passionately interested in farm¬ 
ing and his book, The Early Canterbury Runs, was first 
published in 1930. It was revised and enlarged in 1946 
and again in 1951 and is one of NZ’s most famous history 
resource books. 

ACT NEW ZEALAND was formed as a political party in 
1994. The party had its origins in the economic philoso¬ 
phy of Sir Roger Douglas, Finance Minister for the fourth 
Labour Government from 1984 to 1988, and his raft of 
free market reforms, often labelled ‘Rogernomics’. 

In 1992 the free market lobby group Vision 20/20 
evolved into the Association of Consumers and Taxpay¬ 
ers. This group was to provide the support needed for 
Douglas to return to the political scene. The move from 
lobby group to political party was prompted by the 1993 
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referendum on MMP, the new electoral system providing 
the opportunity for more direct political influence. 

Despite the high profile of Douglas and extensive 
promotional campaigns, ACT did not make much of an 
impression in the polls. Richard Prebble, former Labour 
MP and supporter of Douglas, was voted leader of ACT 
in 1996 in the hope that he could improve the party’s 
popularity. Prebble promptly realigned ACT as a more 
centre-right party and modified its policies to appeal to a 
wider range of voters. 

Later in 1996, Prebble’s high-profile leadership and 
well-financed election campaign saw ACT gain 6.1 per 
cent of the party vote in NZ’s first MMP election. This 
gave the party eight seats in Parliament; one electoral seat 
(Wellington Central, taken by leader Richard Prebble), 
and seven list seats. Among the list MPs was former Na¬ 
tional Party Cabinet Minister Derek Quigley. Although the 
ACT votes were not required by National once the coali¬ 
tion deal with NZ First was secured, ACT positioned itself 
as the logical coalition partner for National at the next 
general election in 1999. At this, ACT raised its share of 
the party vote to 7 per cent and gained nine seats, making 
it the fourth largest party in Parliament. However, Labour 
was the largest party at the election and formed a govern¬ 
ment with the Alliance. 

In 2002, ACT maintained its 7 per cent share of the 
party vote and retained its nine seats in Parliament by 
campaigning on a platform of tax cuts, getting tough on 
crime, and ending race-based laws and policies. 

In 2004, Prebble announced his intention to step down 
as leader. After NZ’s first leadership primary, in which 
ACT members had the opportunity to select their pre¬ 
ferred leader from four candidates, MP Rodney Hide was 
chosen as Prebble’s successor. 

ADAMS, Arthur Henry (1872-1936) was born in Law¬ 
rence, Otago, the son of C W Adams. Arthur graduated 
BA from Otago University in 1894, joined the literary staff 
of the Evening Post in Wellington, contributing original 
prose and other work, and wrote the libretto of Alfred 
Hill’s Maori comic opera, Tapu, which was produced 
with success in both NZ and Australia. Adams worked 
for J C Williamson, the Australasian theatrical company, 
as dramatic secretary and wrote plays, pantomimes and 
verse. He was war correspondent for the Sydney Morning 
Herald and a group of NZ newspapers in China during 
the Boxer rebellion and later worked in England as a 
writer and freelance journalist before returning to NZ in 
1905. The following year he went back to Australia and 
spent the remainder of his career there, mostly working 
on newspapers. He continued to write plays, novels and 
verse, work which was highly regarded then but provides 
little interest today. 

ADAMS,ChaHesWilliam (1840-1918) was born and ed¬ 
ucated in Tasmania, qualified as a surveyor and arrived in 


NZ in 1862. He became Chief Surveyor in Otago in 1885 
and Chief Surveyor and Commissioner of Crown Lands 
in Marlborough in 1897. Adams was an accomplished 
astronomer, and collaborated with an observer in Sydney, 
by telegraph, to establish the true latitude of Wellington 
(with an error of only 17 feet (5.2 m)). He discovered an 
error in the position of a star as it was placed by the Nauti¬ 
cal Almanac, and he surveyed the Sutherland Falls within 
eight years of their discovery, putting their height at 1,904 
feet (580.3 m), accurate within one yard. 

ADAMS,William Acton Blakeway (1843-1924) became 
one of the largest landholders in NZ during the second 
half of the 19th century. Having bought Tarndale Station 
in Marlborough in 1878, the year he entered Parliament 
as the member for Nelson, he later acquired Molesworth, 
Woodbank, Hopefield, Island Farm, Salop Downs and 
Motanau, and at one time was shearing 75,000 sheep. His 
Marlborough properties were later depleted by the rabbit 
scourge. Adams arrived in NZ in 1850 with his father, 
William, who was the first Superintendent of Marlbor¬ 
ough Province. 

ADCOCK, Fleur (1934- ) was born at Auckland in 1934 
and educated at Wellington Girls’ College and Victoria 
University but has lived in England since 1963, where 
she is regarded as an outstanding contemporary poet. 
Her work includes The Eye of the Hurricane (1964), 
Tigers (1967), High Tide in the Garden (1971), The Inner 
Harbour (1979), Selected Poems (1983), The Incident 
Book (1986), Time-Zones (1991), Looking Back (1997) 
and Poems 1960-2000 (2000). She has visited this 
country regularly over the years and kept in touch with 
its literature, is widely admired here, and still has strong 
family ties (novelist Marilyn Duckworth is her sister). She 
was awarded an OBE in 1996 for her contribution to NZ 
literature. 

ADDINGTON is a residential suburb of Christchurch, 
best known for the raceway on which the New Zealand 
Trotting Cup is held early in November each year. It had 
early industrial importance as the site of a major railways 
workshop. It was named after the summer residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in England, Addington Palace, 
because when the Canterbury Association was formed to 
settle the province in 1848, the then Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, Dr J B Sumner, was one of the foundation members. 

ADMIRALTY BAY is an inlet on the mainland east of 
D’Urville Island, in the Marlborough Sounds. Abel Tas¬ 
man anchored here on Christmas Day, 1642, and it was 
named in 1770 by Captain Cook, honouring that depart¬ 
ment of the British government for which he worked. 

AERIAL TOPDRESSING developed quickly in NZ 
after World War Two because about two-thirds of the 
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21.2 million ha of farmland is too undulating or hilly to 
make the distribution of fertiliser by hand or from surface 
transport economically feasible. Before aerial topdressing 
and pasture sowing were developed, the fertility of hill 
country was declining steadily. A Hunterville farmer, John 
Lambert, first seriously promoted the idea in 1926, and in 
1938 the chief pilot of the Aerodrome Services Division 
of the Public Works Department, A M Pritchard, sowed 
lupin seed from the air on the sand dunes of Ninety Mile 
Beach, demonstrating the effectiveness of aerial sowing. 
Full-scale trials were held by the RNZAF in 1948 and 
1949 when the first 5,000 tonnes of superphosphate 
flared out over the countryside. By the early 1980s, 
250,000 tonnes of phosphates and 40,000 tonnes of lime 
were aerially applied and by the mid-1990s the figures 
were 390,000 tonnes of phosphates and 50,000 tonnes of 
lime. The NZ Aerial Application Association (NZAAA) 
currently estimates that 600,000-700,000 tonnes of ferti¬ 
liser are applied by air each year, of which the amount of 
lime is about 80,000 tonnes per year by air. 

The agricultural aviation industry increasingly uses 
helicopters rather than fixed-wing aircraft for a whole 
range of activities, including spraying insecticides from 
the air, mustering stock, dropping poisons against nox¬ 
ious animals, the application of agrichemicals, and 
dropping fencing and other supplies into inaccessible 
country. 

Differential Global Positioning Systems (DGPS) guid¬ 
ance, first trialled in 1991, is now available wherever the 
job needs pinpoint accuracy of application. Aircraft are 
guided onto and along the drop zone ensuring that all 
areas desired to be covered are covered, but those areas 
where coverage is not desirable (such as watercourses) are 
not. The system is accurate to within one metre. This new 
technology and the industry’s codes of practice are lead¬ 
ing to the more accurate, precise and even placement of 
fertiliser and sprays. 

AERO CLUBS were first established in NZ in 1928 
following a decision by the government to buy eight de 
Havilland Moths (DH60), four of which were issued to 
the Permanent Air Force and two to clubs officially ap¬ 
proved by the Defence Department. The Royal NZ Aero 
Club (RNZAC) was formed in 1930 and was affiliated to 
the Royal Aero Club of England and, soon afterwards, 
to the Federation Internationale Aeronautique (FIA). The 
RNZAC became the national body for air-sport control in 
NZ, and was traditionally the flying training organisation 
for pilots. Affiliated organisations control the conduct 
of gliding, aeromodelling, model rocketry, parachuting, 
aerobatics, ballooning, hang-gliding, parapenting and 
microlight flying. Aero clubs still undertake most of the 
flying training in the country, although private companies 
also have a significant share of the training business. 

Members of aero clubs affiliated to the RNZAC 
participate in a wide range of flying competitions at local, 


regional, national and international levels. There are now 
50 clubs with 4,200 members. 

AGRESEARCH was established under the Crown Re¬ 
search Institutes Act 1992. It is the largest of the CRIs 
established under that Act, and employs more than 950 
staff, including 700 scientists and technicians. The com¬ 
pany is spread over five major campuses (Ruakura, Grass¬ 
lands, Wallaceville, Lincoln, and Invermay) and many 
smaller outlying research stations throughout NZ. 

Agresearch comprises three science and technology 
groups, the Commercial Services Group and business 
units that deal with corporate governance and corporate 
services. Research is undertaken by the three science and 
technology groups: Agriculture and Environment, which 
provides the link between farmers, the land and the 
laboratory; Applied Biotechnologies, which focuses on 
improving grasses and animals through plant, rumen and 
animal genetics and reproductive research; and Food and 
Health, which develops new food technologies and animal 
health products. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES began in NZ with the 
formation of the Auckland Agricultural and Pastoral 
Association in 1843, followed by Hawke’s Bay in 1858, 
Canterbury in 1863, Southland in 1867, Otago in 1876, 
Manawatu and West Coast in 1886. There was an ever- 
increasing number of the societies as the 19th century 
closed and the 20th century opened, with even small coun¬ 
try communities having their own organisations. The aim 
— to develop farming, particularly livestock, and gener¬ 
ally to improve the lot of country people — was enshrined 
in the charters, and eventually the societies (some were 
called associations) were registered under the Agricultural 
and Pastoral Societies Act of 1908. 

At the local level the A6cP Show became a focal point 
of rural life. At these annual gala days machinery was 
displayed; stock, including children’s pets, were judged; 
and competitions were held for the best fruits, vegetables, 
preserves, cakes and a wide range of other home prod¬ 
ucts, including craft objects. The shows were usually held 
in spring or summer, and some of the larger city-based 
associations held winter shows as well. 

At the national level the agricultural societies generated 
some social and political influence as the NZ Council of 
Agriculture (from 1914) and later as the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society (from 1924). Although there has been an 
increasing urban drift since World War Two, the number 
of societies affiliated to the Royal Agricultural Society has 
increased steadily. The society now acts as an umbrella 
organisation for 106 A&P associations, over 60 indi¬ 
vidual breed societies, the United Breed Society and the 
Horse Stewards Council, and continues to promote and 
encourage excellence in the rural community. Each group 
holds a show each year, mostly between spring and the 
end of summer. Each year, one of the five biggest shows is 
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declared a Royal Agricultural Show, which attracts greater 
attention than usual, while the Auckland Easter Show has 
also been designated a ‘Royal’ by the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

AGRICULTURE Maori Agriculture began in NZ with the 
early Polynesian settlers but because of the abundance in 
the beginning of various species of moa and other bird life, 
it was less important then than it later became. Moa had 
thrived with few natural enemies and were vulnerable to 
early Polynesian arrivals who have become known histori¬ 
cally as the moa-hunters. Later, Maori became skilled and 
dedicated agriculturists nurturing a narrow range of food 
and fibre plants brought from the tropics to this southern 
temperate zone, notably the kumara, taro, yam, gourd 
and paper mulberry. Maori also used some native plants 
regularly for food and clothing which they did not plant 
and nurture, such as the fern root (a staple food), flax and 
cabbage tree. 

The kumara was assiduously cultivated in sheltered 
plots in the northern regions of the North Island and 
on the northernmost tip of the South Island. Unlike its 
tropical parents, the kumara has never seeded here, which 
makes its survival remarkable. Maori farmers grew taro 
and other tropical plants on very sheltered northerly slopes 
but the kumara was the food plant that did best here and 
which they came to value most. They conditioned the soil 
with sand to make it light and porous and after about 
three years of cropping would allow the fern to take over. 
After another three or four years manuka scrub would 
creep back over the plot and be allowed to grow there for 
about a decade before it would possibly be burned down 
and kumara replanted. Each step of the planting, tending 
and harvesting of plants was ritualised by the tohunga and 
the chief with incantations to Pani, mother of Rongo, the 
god of food plants. The moon was studied before plant¬ 
ing, the stars observed, soil temperature felt, and perhaps a 
Rongo stone fertility symbol planted with a chant. 

When the first Europeans arrived, large areas were 
under cultivation in coastal regions of the North Island 
but Maori farming perhaps had its heyday during the 
19th century before the wars of the 1860s. The Europeans 
brought with them the potato, which could be grown over 
a huge area of the country, and could be planted later than 
the kumara and harvested earlier. The Maori relished the 
range of crops from the northern temperate zone, most of 
which turned the weather, previously an enemy, into an 
ally. Maori farmers also fed the early European settlers 
and by 1830 were heavily involved in the export to Aus¬ 
tralia of potatoes and grain. William Swainson is quoted 
as reporting that a native population of around 8,000 
in the Bay of Plenty, Taupo and Rotorua region in 1857 
‘had upwards of 3,000 acres of land in wheat, 3,000 acres 
in potatoes, nearly 2,000 acres in maize and upwards of 
1,000 acres planted with kumaras. They owned nearly 
1,000 horses, 200 head of cattle and 5,000 pigs, four 
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water-mills and 96 ploughs. They were also the owners of 
43 small coasting vessels, averaging 20 tons each, and up¬ 
wards of 900 canoes.' Depressed prices and the NZ Wars 
brought this era of Maori farming to an abrupt end. 

Agriculture in the 19th century began with arable 
farming in the Bay of Islands from the earliest days of 
European settlement, with the Christian missionaries en¬ 
couraging European-style farming among the local Maori. 
Early in the 1840s there were settlers in the South Island, 
among them the Deans brothers, cropping and running 
cattle and sheep at Riccarton, and ex-whaler Johnny Jones 
at Waikouaiti, north of Dunedin, who by 1844 was run¬ 
ning 2,000 sheep, 200 cattle and 100 horses. 

The first European farming enterprise of any size 
was wool-growing, which began on a large scale in the 
Wairarapa within four years of the founding of the NZ 
Company settlement in Wellington. The settlement was 
not doing well when some well-educated entrepreneurial 
settlers, enlightened probably by the Australian experi¬ 
ence, realised that running sheep on native pasture was a 
way to make fast money in the young colony. They knew 
that developing the millions of acres of rain forest into 
farmland would be a difficult and expensive task. They 
moved Merino sheep, brought from Australia, around 
the Mukamuka Rocks on the south coast of the North 
Island and into the Wairarapa, which had been described 
by a surveyor, Charles Brees, as having ‘an abundance 
of prairie grass and fernland for pastoral purposes ...’. 
Among these farming pioneers were Frederick Weld, who 
was later a premier of the colony, Charles Clifford, Wil¬ 
liam Vavasour, Henry Petre, Charles Bidwill and William 
Swainson Jnr. These and other men were later responsi¬ 
ble for the spread of sheep farming into Marlborough, 
Hawke’s Bay, Canterbury and Otago, to anywhere in fact 
where there was native pasture ready to feed sheep. 

Wool was for many years the major farming export 
crop but small amounts of butter (preserved in brine) and 
cheese were shipped to Australia. 

The big sheep stations had continuing problems with 
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sheep scab, heavy rabbit infestation, lamb losses in unsea- 
sonal spring cold snaps, stock losses from flooding, and 
fluctuating wool prices. 

In the 1880s people numbered nearly 490,000 and 
sheep just on 13 million, an even higher number of sheep 
per person than now, yet meat was worthless and wool 
prices were steadily coming down. But a technological 
advance ensured that NZ would remain a prosperous 
agricultural country with an export industry. As the 1870s 
closed, refrigerated ships began successfully carrying meat 
from South America and Australia to Europe. William 
Saltau Davidson, manager of the NZ and Australian 
Land Company, based in the South Island, persuaded his 
company to invest in a trial shipment of meat from Port 
Chalmers to London aboard the refrigerated vessel Dun¬ 
edin. The experiment worked and it changed the face of 
sheep farming in NZ as graziers switched emphasis from 
the Merino with its fine wool and scrawny carcass to 
crossbreds with coarser fleeces and meatier bodies. 

Once the natural grasslands in the Wairarapa, Hawke’s 
Bay and wide areas of the South Island had been broken 
in, land-hungry settlers turned their attention to the North 
Island, heavily clad in rain forest, and in many cases vigor¬ 
ously fought for by Maori. Because of the difficulty and 
expense involved in clearing the land, it was settled later 
than that on which the early sheep stations were founded, 
and on the very best of this land the dairy industry was 
built up. 

Every farmer had at least his house-cow to keep him 
and maybe a nearby township supplied with milk and 
butter. As early as the 1850s there were dairies on Banks 
Peninsula producing substantial amounts of cheese. The 
first dairy factory, in the sense that it processed the pro¬ 
duction of several herds, was established in 1871 by a 
group of eight men on the property of John and Catherine 
Mathieson on the Otago Peninsula. It was a co-operative 
called the Peninsula Cheese-making Company. Although 
privately-owned dairy companies dominated the national 
scene until well into the 20th century, the co-operative 
principal established by the Otago Dairy Company ulti¬ 
mately triumphed. 
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Taranaki and Waikato began early on to dominate 
dairy production and they still do. Among the early lead¬ 
ers were Chew Chong, a Chinese immigrant trader, who 
opened a sophisticated butter factory in Eltham in 1887, 
and Henry Reynolds, a Cornishman, who established the 
Anchor brand with the first factory in the Waikato at 
Pukekura, near Cambridge. 

Refrigerated shipping meant as much to dairying as it 
did to the meat industry and since the early 20th century 
a huge export industry has developed, and continues to 
do so. 

During the last three decades of the 19th century wheat 
became increasingly popular as a crop in Canterbury and 
Otago and huge areas were also used for oats. Exports 
of wheat in 1883-84 reached 5,142,000 bushels, a level 
that has never been surpassed. But yield per acre began to 
decline over the following decade. 

Beef Cattle Most beef cattle are reared in association 
with the farming of sheep, a situation which did not exist 
in the 1800s when the grazing of cattle with sheep was 
regarded as an unsatisfactory farming practice. Beef cattle 
number about 4.49 million, 75 per cent of them in the 
North Island, predominantly in the Waikato, Manawatu- 
Wanganui, Northland and Hawke’s Bay. Canterbury, 
Otago and Southland carry most beef cattle in the South 
Island. The national herd is predominantly Angus or 
Hereford, but in recent years there has been an increasing 
number of exotic breeds introduced from Europe. Beef 
and veal exports, fresh, chilled or frozen, climbed gradu¬ 
ally during the 1990s and by the mid-2000s was around 
660,000 tonnes a year (about 8 per cent of the world’s 
total beef exports). Most of it is in the form of manufac¬ 
turing beef to North America. 

Dairying This is one of the fastest-growing sectors, 
with many farms converting to dairying and/or expanding 
in size during the latter years of the 20th century. Produc¬ 
tivity has increased due to improved breeds and strains of 
livestock. The number of dairy cattle total over 5 million, 
of which around 4 million cows are in milk. The majority 
of the herd (some 75 per cent) is in the North Island, with 
50 per cent located in the Waikato-Bay of Plenty area and 
regions further north. The major dairy cow breed is the 
Holstein-Friesan (see also Dairying). 

Deer Farming Established in the 1970s, deer farming 
has developed to become an important livestock industry. 
There is a ready market overseas for deer meat (venison), 
especially Germany, the United States, France and Bel¬ 
gium, and most of the meat produced is exported, either 
chilled or frozen. The number of farmed deer totals over 
1.5 million (see also Deer). 

Sheep NZ’s best-known statistic is that it has twenty 
times more sheep than people, and whilst sheep farming 
and sheep-meat and wool production have been an inte¬ 
gral part of the country’s agricultural industry, sheep num¬ 
bers have fallen in recent years. By the early 21st century, 
sheep numbers were estimated at just below 40 million 
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(down from 70 million in the early 1980s), reducing the 
ratio of sheep to people to 10:1. Although numbers have 
fallen, production has increased due to higher lambing 
percentages and higher lamb slaughter weights (see also 
Sheep Farming, Wool). 

Goats are farmed commercially for their milk, meat 
and fibre. They had no part in the traditional NZ pastoral 
industry but interest grew in export possibilities about the 
same time as deer began to be farmed. Goat numbers have 
declined in recent years, from just under 500,000 in the 
mid-1990s to around 150,000 (see also Goats). 

Meat Products Meat products are NZ’s second-largest 
export income earner (after dairy products), accounting 
for 15 per cent of the country’s total merchandise exports. 
The principal products are lamb, mutton and beef. All 
pigmeat and poultry produced in NZ are consumed do¬ 
mestically (see also Pigs). 

Poultry and Eggs The poultry meat industry is relative¬ 
ly new in NZ, with the production of poultry meat first 
trialled in the mid-1960s. Forty years on, NZers consume 
nearly 35 kg of poultry meat per person per year, of which 
33.3 kg is chicken. Three firms dominate the production 
and sale of poultry meat to retailers — Tegel Foods Ltd, 
Inghams Enterprises (NZ) Pty Ltd, and PH van den Brink 
Ltd — and together they produce more than 90 per cent 
of NZ’s broiler chickens (chickens grown only for meat 
production). Just over 142,000 tonnes of poultry meat is 
produced each year, almost all of which is consumed by 
the domestic market, of which 97 per cent is chicken meat 
produced from around 80 million broiler birds, with tur¬ 
key, duck and roasting fowl making up the rest. 

NZ has around 2.8 million egg-laying hens which pro¬ 
duce around 72 million dozen eggs per year. More than 
85 per cent is sold to the domestic market as table eggs, 
with the remainder used within the catering and baking 
industries. NZers consume on average around 220 eggs 
each per year. 

Arable Farming A wide variety of cereals are grown in 
NZ, mostly for domestic use in human and stock foods. 
The biggest grain crop is barley, used for malting as part of 
the preparation for making beer and whisky, and for the 
manufacture of stock foods. It occupies about 78,000 ha, 
67,000 ha in the South Island, for a total annual produc¬ 
tion of around 441,000 tonnes. About 42,000 ha of wheat 
is grown each year, all but 3,000 ha of it in the South 
Island, producing over 300,000 tonnes a year. Wheat 
was once the principal cereal crop but the climate is so 
variable that the top milling quality breeds are not as suc¬ 
cessful here as in Australia, Canada and other traditional 
wheat-growing nations; and neither can NZ compete 
with the scale of their operations. Oats on 7,000 ha totals 
around 35,000 tonnes a year. The only grain crop grown 
more extensively and productively in the North Island is 
maize on a total area of 14,000 ha, all but 480 of them in 
the north, and a production of 149,000 tonnes. (See also 
Barley, Oats, Maize, Wheat.) 


Horticulture Vegetables, including potatoes, for sale 
fresh or for processing, for both domestic consumption 
and export, occupy a steadily increasing area, mostly near 
Auckland, Hastings, Gisborne, Christchurch, Palmerston 
North/Wanganui and Timaru. 

Substantial areas are used for grass and clover seed 
and export markets have developed in the US, the UK and 
Australia. (See also Grass, Potatoes.) 

Citrus Fruit Production has altered over the past dec¬ 
ade with areas under grapefruit, oranges and tangelos de¬ 
clining, and areas under lemons and mandarins increasing. 
Citrus fruit production is concentrated along the warm 
eastern coast of the North Island — Northland, the Bay of 
Plenty and around Gisborne — occupying a total of 2,100 
ha (see also Citrus Fruits). 

Pipfruit Apples, pears and nashi (Asian pears) occupy 
12,800 ha, almost exclusively in Hawke’s Bay and Nelson, 
and while apples and pears have been steadily expanding, 
nashi crops have been coming down. Apples and pears 
are traditional export crops which once went almost 
exclusively to the UK, but are now sent to a diversity of 
markets. They were for decades the staple export fruit. 
Exports in 1932 were 29,000 tonnes, a total they did not 
reach again until 1956. Uncertainty has prevailed from 
time to time but a great surge in the 1970s pulled ap¬ 
ples and pears back into prominence in the latter part of 
the 20th century, and over 18 million cartons of pipfruit 
(324,000 tonnes) are exported annually. Almost 70 per 
cent of the pipfruit industry’s export income is derived 
from the apple varieties Braeburn, Gala and Royal Gala, 
which were all developed in this country (see also Fruit¬ 
growing). 

Stonefruit Apricots, nectarines, peaches, plums and 
cherries (also referred to as summerfruit) are grown on 
around 3,000 ha in Central Otago, Hawke’s Bay and 
Marlborough. Over 2,600 tonnes of stonefruit were 
exported in 2003-04, with the biggest markets being 
Australia, Taiwan and North America. The domestic 
market takes around 60 per cent of NZ’s total stonefruit 
production. 

Berryfruit Blackcurrants, blueberries, boysenberries, 
raspberries and strawberries cover 2,640 ha in Canter¬ 
bury, Waikato, Nelson and Auckland. 

Sub-tropical Fruit Avocados, feijoas, kiwifruit, tam- 
arillos, passionfruit and outdoor grapes grow on nearly 
23,000 ha. The glamour crop for many years was 
kiwifruit, now brand-named Zespri. Originally from 
China, its potential as a fruit that would take off interna¬ 
tionally was first perceived by a small handful of farmers 
in the Bay of Plenty region, where it is still mainly grown. 
In the 1960s it was little known, but exports, which began 
in the 1970s, had exceeded 100,000 tonnes by the 1980s, 
250,000 tonnes by the beginning of the 1990s, and today 
over 60 million trays of fruit are exported to more than 
60 countries. The small town of Te Puke (self-described 
as ‘the kiwifruit capital of the world’), at the heart of the 
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industry, became a boom town. The area under acreage 
in NZ has declined over the past ten years, and it is now 
stabilising as a soundly profitable crop. Plantings totalled 
more than 20,000 ha at one time but had come back to 
15,000 ha by the mid-1990s, and today cover just over 
10,000 ha. 

Kiwifruit and other horticultural crops are now com¬ 
peting with dairying for the richest land in such warm, wet 
microclimates as the Bay of Plenty and South Auckland. 

The New Era The character of NZ farming changed 
dramatically during the second half of the 1980s after 
a new government decided to deregulate the economy. 
Farmers had always constituted a powerful lobby in NZ 
because of the traditional importance of primary produc¬ 
tion in the national economy and a subsidised support 
structure had been created over the years. This support 
had reached absurd levels by the early 1980s. With gov¬ 
ernment payments based on stock units, sheep numbers 
for example, soared to 72 million during a period when 
demand for meat and wool was at best static and at worst 
declining. The farming lobby’s power had declined during 
the 1970s and many farmers also realised that if NZ was 
to strive for an end to subsidised competition from other 
countries and for more ready access to foreign markets, it 
had to get its own house in order. With deregulation, land 
prices came down to sensible levels, and farmers, tradi¬ 
tionally an entrepreneurial group in this country, began to 
use their land and other capital to produce what was best 
suited to it and what markets wanted. 

Future Developments NZ has traditionally served 
markets in relatively affluent countries with gourmet 
products from livestock, and this role is likely to continue 
for some years. Pastoral farming is still the bedrock on 
which NZ agriculture rests. Wool, however, has suffered 
from the competition of synthetic fibres and both meat 
and dairy products have faced difficulty in gaining access 
to what are mostly protected markets. Allegations that 
animal fats may help induce heart disease and cancer have 
resulted in some consumer resistance in recent years to 
meat and dairy produce. The shift away from butter is a 
consequence of this but prospects in a huge and growing 
market in Asia for milk powders and other milk products 
have given the industry renewed confidence. 

A trend towards adding value to all primary produce, 
through further processing of products for specific mar¬ 
kets, is developing. Today 90 per cent of all export lamb 
is processed beyond carcass form. 

NZ has made tentative steps along the road of genetic 
modification, with the development of genetically-modi¬ 
fied potatoes that are resistant to pests and genetically- 
modified cattle capable of producing therapeutic proteins 
in their milk. 

Much of farming’s optimism sprang from the 1994 
international agreement to apply the principles of GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) to trade in pri¬ 
mary production, notably the progressive reduction of sub¬ 


sidies other countries can give to agricultural production 
and exports, which has given countries like NZ greater 
access to the markets of the affluent industrial nations. 

Although many forms of manufacturing grew strongly 
during the 1990s, the climate and the residual expertise 
and experience of the nation will ensure that agriculture 
and silviculture (see also Forestry) will continue to be the 
major economic activity in the 21st century. NZ still de¬ 
rives 64 per cent of its export earnings from agriculture, 
horticulture and forestry. 

AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, MINISTRY OF, Te 

Manatu Ahuwhenua, Ngaherehere (MAF), officially came 
into existence on 1 March 1998, but has a history that 
goes back more than 100 years. The current Ministry is 
a descendent of the old Department of Agriculture which 
was founded back in 1892 from the amalgamation of 
the Stock and Agriculture Branches of the Department of 
Crown Lands. Its job back then was to provide farmers 
with expert scientific advice to improve both the quality 
and quantity of their production. 

Since then, the Ministry has undergone a series of 
major restructurings, which have also changed its role and 
key functions. The core Ministry of Agriculture (MAF 
Policy, MAF Regulatory Authority, Corporate Group and 
Corporate Affairs) became primarily a policy and regula¬ 
tory organisation. These functions were separated from 
service delivery, which is carried out by MAF Quality 
Management (MQM). On 1 July 1995, MQM was inter¬ 
nally separated from the rest of MAF, pending a review of 
its functions. Farm advice services were taken over by Ag¬ 
riculture New Zealand, initially a State Owned Enterprise, 
but later privatised. 

Another change which occurred on 1 July 1995 was 
the giving over of all responsibilities for fisheries, which 
since 1972 had been the work of the old Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, to a new Ministry of Fisheries. 
However, Cabinet decided that, despite the loss of the 
name ‘Fisheries’, the newly created Ministry of Agriculture 
should continue to be known by the acronym ‘MAF’, and 
should still use the same logo, because of the high recog¬ 
nition and regard for the name and logo amongst NZ’s 
overseas trading partners. 

On 1 March 1998, the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Forestry merged to become the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. The reason for the merger was 
to provide a better and more cost-effective co-ordination 
of advice, standards and services to and on behalf of the 
government in relation to the agriculture, forestry and 
horticulture sectors. 

The Ministry provides the government and the rural 
sectors with information, analysis and advice on agricul¬ 
tural and forestry issues. It works with the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to help win access to overseas 
markets for NZ product. MAF sets the rules that ensure 
NZ’s food products are safe to eat, and protects NZ’s 
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farms and wildlife from imported pests and diseases. It 
works to minimise the number of foreign pests and dis¬ 
eases entering NZ, and if they do, it either eradicates them 
or minimises the damage caused. MAF manages govern¬ 
ment-owned forests, supports rural communities with ini¬ 
tiatives such as co-ordinating drought relief and improving 
telecommunications access, ensures animals are treated 
humanely, and encourages sustainable environmentally- 
friendly farming and growing practices. 

On 1 November 1998, MAF Quality Management 
was replaced by two SOEs: Asure New Zealand Ltd and 
AgriQuality New Zealand Ltd. The purpose was to sepa¬ 
rate the service delivery arm from the core government 
tasks of policy advice and regulatory standards, and to 
improve the efficiency and performance of both businesses 
to ensure their viability. Asure NZ provides a number of 
services to the meat-processing industry, whereas Agri- 
Quality NZ provides services covering farm quality and 
animal health. 

In July 1999, the MAF Regulatory Authority was 
divided into MAF Food Assurance Authority (which in 
2002 combined with parts of the Ministry of Health to 
become the NZ Food Safety Authority (NZFSA), a semi- 
autonomous business within MAF) and MAF Biosecurity 
Authority. The NZFSA was set up to administer legislation 
covering food for sale on the domestic market, primary 
processing of animal products and official assurances 
related to their export, exports of plant products and 
the controls surrounding registration, and use of agri¬ 
cultural compounds and veterinary medicines. NZFSA is 
the controlling authority for imports and exports of food 
and food-related products. MAF Biosecurity Authority is 
responsible for protecting NZ’s unique biodiversity and 
facilitating exports by managing risks to plant and animal 
health and animal welfare. Its work is mandated by two 
key pieces of legislation — the Biosecurity Act 1993 and 
the Animal Welfare Act 1999. 

Border quarantine control is provided by MAF’s Quar¬ 
antine Service. 

AHURURU, Henare Kepa Te, a constable in the first 
division of the Armed Constabulary, was the first of four 
Maori awarded the NZ Cross for helping the settlers dur¬ 
ing the NZ Wars. The award was for conspicuous bravery 
at Moturoa on 7 November 1868. Not much is known of 
Ahururu but he later deserted and was living at Ruatoki 
in 1878. Even though the Order-in-Council setting up the 
decoration provided for the name of any recipient to be 
struck from the roll of honour in the event of any ‘infa¬ 
mous or disgraceful act’, Ahururu’s name was left on after 
his desertion. 

AIR FORCE (see Royal NZ Air Force) 

AIR NEW ZEALAND was registered as a limited liability 
company under the name Tasman Empire Airways Ltd 


(TEAL) in 1940, with NZ holding a 50 per cent interest, 
Australia 30 per cent and Britain 20 per cent. The first 
aircraft were two S-30 Empire-class flyingboats (19 seats, 
138 mph [222 km/h]). The inaugural service (starting 
30 April 1940) was Auckland/Sydney/Auckland once a 
week. The airline replaced the Empires with Sandringham 
flyingboats (30 seats, 172 mph [277 km/h]) and Solents 
(45 seats, 200 mph [322 km/h]) on routes across the Tas¬ 
man Sea and round the South Pacific Islands until the last 
Solent was retired in September 1960. 

The company was reorganised in 1953 with NZ and 
Australia becoming the only shareholders, with a 50 per 
cent holding each. In 1954 the company took delivery of 
its first land-based aircraft, three Douglas Aircraft Corpo¬ 
ration DC-6s (56 seats, 265 mph [426 km/h]), and in 1959 
began replacing these with Lockheed jet-prop Electras (71 
seats, 400 mph [644 km/h]). Two years later, close to the 
airline’s 21st birthday, the NZ government bought out the 
Australian interest and became the sole owner. 

In 1965 the first three DC-8 Series 52 jets arrived (129 
seats, 575 mph [926 km/h]), the company’s name was 
changed to Air New Zealand, and in December a North 
American service was inaugurated with a DC-8 flight from 
Auckland via Nadi and Honolulu to Los Angeles. Air 
New Zealand took delivery of its first three DC-10s dur¬ 
ing 1973 and 1974 (247 seats, 600 mph [966 km/h]) and 
its first three Boeing 747s in 1981 (420 seats, 600 mph 
[966 km/h]). Air New Zealand services fanned out round 
the Pacific basin during the late 1970s until by the early 
1980s it was flying scheduled services to major airports 
in Australia and the South Pacific Islands, to Hong Kong, 
Singapore, North America and Britain. The airline was 
merged with the National Airways Corporation (NAC) 
in 1978 which put the international and major domestic 
services under one management. 

A member of the Star Alliance global network since 
1999, Air New Zealand’s reach has been further extended 
by code-share agreements. 

Privatised In April 1989 the Government sold Air New 
Zealand to a consortium headed by Brierley Investments 
Ltd, retaining one ‘Kiwi’ share to maintain a voice in 
ownership matters and to protect the country’s bilateral 
agreements. The company was listed for the first time on 
the NZ Stock Exchange in October 1989, and has gener¬ 
ally reported solid profits since. 

In 1996, Air New Zealand bought a controlling inter¬ 
est (50 per cent) in Ansett Holdings Ltd, owner of Ansett 
Australia, one of that country’s two major domestic car¬ 
riers which had begun operating on some international 
routes earlier in the 1990s. The purchase was to expand 
Air New Zealand’s base and give it rights to fly through 
Australia to other destinations. This followed the refusal 
by the Australian Labour Government to fulfil an Aus¬ 
tralasian open skies agreement. In 2000 Air New Zealand 
purchased the remaining 50 per cent share in Ansett Hold¬ 
ings Ltd. In September 2001 Ansett Australia was placed 
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into voluntary administration after incurring unsustain¬ 
able losses, thus ending Air New Zealand’s control. 

In October 2001 a new proposal to provide a substantial 
capital injection ($885 million) from the NZ Government 
was announced, which gave the government an 83 per cent 
stake in Air New Zealand. In January 2002 Air New Zea¬ 
land was recapitalised and has since performed profitably. 

Currently the company had a fleet of eight 747-400s, 
nine 767-300ERs, one 767-200ER, 17 737-300s, 12 ATR 
72-500s, nine Airbus A320s, 17 SAAB 340A and 16 
Beechcraft 1900D. 

Seventeen Bombardier Q300s, eight Boeing 777- 
200ERs, six Airbus A320s and two Boeing 787s are to 
come into service in the mid-2000s. 

AIR QUALITY NZ generally has relatively good air qual¬ 
ity due to our low population density, proximity to the 
sea, and remoteness from other continents and sources of 
pollution. In most places, for much of the time, air qual¬ 
ity is considerably better than that found in other places 
in the world. Air can be contaminated in various ways, 
due to some process which has an emission. These can be 
natural, such as sea spray, dust, volcanoes, or even from 
animals, trees and plants. However, of more concern are 
emissions due to human activities, such as burning, run¬ 
ning vehicles, and industrial processes. There are some 
areas in NZ (chiefly urban) where concentrations of air 
pollution are quite high, especially during low wind condi¬ 
tions where there is high traffic density and where home 
heating is mainly by open fires or wood burners. Air qual¬ 
ity is defined in terms of the concentration of gases and 
particles in the air, and this is compared with international 
‘guidelines’ to determine the quality of the air. 

Peak concentrations of pollutants only occur occasion¬ 
ally, sometimes for just a few hours per year. Some air 
quality issues are getting much better, such as lead which is 
now almost completely absent from the air following the 
widespread use of lead-free petrol. Some are getting worse, 
such as urban carbon monoxide levels due to motor vehi¬ 
cle exhaust emissions. 

The Ministry for the Environment is responsible for air 
quality in NZ. Its current clean air programme promotes 
the sustainable management of air by developing policies 
and tools to maintain or improve air quality. These include 
guidelines, national environmental standards and regula¬ 
tions, good-practice guidance, education programmes, 
research and reporting. Under the Resource Management 
Act, the Ministry for the Environment provides national 
guidance for regional councils and unitary authorities to 
manage the air in their region. 

AIRWAYS CORPORATION is a state-owned enterprise 
established in 1987 to manage and control NZ airspace 
and a large area of the Pacific region as assigned to it by 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO). 
Airways provides air traffic management and navigation 


services for all civil and military aircraft. The company 
also supplies meteorological services and other informa¬ 
tion critical to safety in the air. Revenue comes from 
payments made by aircraft operators and pilots for the 
services they use, including radar control, tower services, 
flight briefing and planning services, aeronautical charts 
and official publications. 

AKARANA is based on the original Maori pronunciation 
of Auckland, and has been adopted by such organisations 
as the Royal Akarana Yacht Club. 

AKAROA is a township on the shore of French Bay inside 
Akaroa Harbour (population approx. 580), surrounded 
by Akaroa County, on Banks Peninsula. It was settled 
in 1840 by French colonists sponsored by the Nanto- 
Bordelaise Company in France. Captain Jean Langlois, a 
French whaler, negotiated the purchase of 30,000 acres 
(12,150 ha) of Banks Peninsula from a group of Maori in 
1838, and returned to France to form the Nanto-Bordelaise 
Company and get French government support to colonise 
NZ. The settlement was renamed Port Louis Philippe and 
Captain Lavaud was despatched as an agent of the king 
in the corvette L’Aube. Langlois and 80 colonists followed 
in the Comte de Paris, arriving on 17 August 1840. In 
the meantime Governor Hobson had declared British 
sovereignty on behalf of Queen Victoria, and hearing of 
the French intention despatched HMS Britomart with two 
magistrates aboard to Akaroa. There was a long drawn- 
out dispute about the title to the land the French thought 
they had bought, but otherwise the settlement existed 
amicably with neighbouring settlements and nowadays 
there are only superficial reminders of the town’s French 
origins — the word ‘rue’, for example, being used on street 
signs, and the old Langlois-Eteveneaux Cottage, now a 
museum, one of the oldest houses in NZ. 

Although the British comfortably headed off any 
annexation attempt by the colonists of the Nanto- 
Bordelaise Company, the French interest in NZ during the 
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late 1830s had been one element considered by Britain 
when deciding to intervene in NZ. 

Akaroa is South Island Maori dialect for 'long har¬ 
bour’, the equivalent to Whangaroa in the North Island. 

AKAROA MUSEUM, Te Whare Taonga (meaning 'house 
of treasures’), comprises three historic buildings and a 
modern museum describing the geological, natural and 
social environment of Akaroa and its environs. 

This history includes violent volcanic origins, abundant 
flora and fauna, a rich and complex tribal history dating 
back a thousand years, as well as an intriguing European 
settlement which started with the whalers in the 1830s. 
Captain Cook sailed by in 1770 and in 1840 the Treaty 
of Waitangi was signed by two Maori chiefs at Akaroa. 
Later that year the French made an attempt to colonise the 
South Island and landed 57 settlers at Akaroa. 

The Langlois-Eteveneaux House, in front of the mu¬ 
seum, is the only French colonial building left in the town¬ 
ship. Parts of the building were prefabricated in France 
and the furnishings are all in the style of the period. A 
custom house, which dates from 1852, is part of the com¬ 
plex as is a fine court house built in 1878. 

AKEAKE (Dodonaea viscosa) is a shrub or small tree in 
the mainly tropical family Sapindaceae. Some forms which 
have purple foliage are commonly cultivated. The flowers 
are inconspicuous but the fruits are more obvious and 
carry a broad wing around the capsule. 

ALAC (see Substance Abuse) 

ALAMEIN (also El Alamein), Egypt, is the site of one 
of the decisive battles of World War Two, in which the 
British Eighth Army under the command of General Sir 
Bernard Montgomery defeated German and Italian forces 
under Field Marshal Erwin Rommel and began the drive 
which eventually forced the Germans out of North Africa. 
The NZ Division played a key part, making the initial at¬ 
tack on the night of 23 October 1942 and, reinforced by 
two British infantry brigades and an armoured brigade, 
the division made the final decisive breakthrough on 2 
November. 

ALBATROSSES are large seabirds of the tube-nosed pet¬ 
rel order called Procellariiformes. In NZ the albatrosses 
with white backs are called albatrosses while those with 
black backs, apart from the light-mantled sooty alba¬ 
tross, go by the name of mollymawks. Species vary in 
size from 75 cm (yellow-nosed mollymawk) to 115 cm 
(royal and wandering albatrosses). The northern royal 
albatross (Diomedia epomophora sandfordi) breeds on 
the Chatham Islands with a small colony at Taiaroa Heads 
near Dunedin on mainland NZ. The southern royal (D. e. 
epomophora ) breeds further south on the Auckland and 
Campbell Islands. 


Of the ten species recorded from NZ waters the fol¬ 
lowing are the ones most likely to be seen at sea outside 
of the breeding season when they circumnavigate south¬ 
ern waters up to the Tropic of Capricorn: wandering 
albatross, royal albatross, black-browed mollymawk, shy 
mollymawk and its two forms — Salvins mollymawk 
and Chatham Islands mollymawk — grey-headed mol¬ 
lymawk, yellow-nosed mollymawk, Bullers mollymawk 
and light-mantled sooty albatross. Most breed on islands 
to the south of NZ, with the wandering albatross and 
yellow-nosed mollymawk breeding on islands in the south 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Albatrosses have become an environmental issue, with 
10,000 killed globally each year, many by commercial 
longline fishing. Since about 1980, wandering albatross 
numbers at the Auckland Islands have halved. 

ALBERTLANDERS was the name given to members of 
a colonisation group which settled at Port Albert, on the 
Kaipara Harbour, north of Auckland, in late 1862 and 
during 1863. 

William Rawson Brame, an English journalist, con¬ 
ceived the idea of a Nonconformist settlement in NZ 
as a bi-centenary celebration of the expulsion from the 
Church of England of the non-conformists. He formed 
the Albertland Christian Colonisation Movement, named 
after Queen Victoria’s Consort, Prince Albert. Land for the 
settlement was bought at Oruawharo, on the Kaipara, and 
about 3,000 settlers joined the movement. The Albertland 
scheme failed because of the poor quality of much of the 
land, lack of transport into the area with inadequate read¬ 
ing and tidal harbour, and because of dissension among 
the colonists themselves, mostly concerning the disposal 
of the township sections which Brame claimed was his 
right. 

Relics of the settlement in the Port Albert area are the 
Albertland Museum, and the Minniesdale Chapel built in 
1867 for colonists remaining there. 

Surrounding Port Albert today is farmland, some or¬ 
chards, a limeworks and some sawmilling. 

ALBRECHT, Gretchen (1943- ) was born in Auck¬ 
land and attended the University of Auckland, gaining a 
Diploma of Fine Arts with honours in Painting in 1964. 
During 1972-73 she returned to the school as a teaching 
fellow in painting and then painted full time. She was 
the Frances Hodgkins Fellow at Dunedin in 1981, and 
has travelled in Europe, the US and Australia. Her early 
work was figurative but became more abstract, featur¬ 
ing gardens and land, sea and sky themes. These evolved 
into the glowingly colourful hemispherical (1980s) and 
oval (1990s) abstract paintings for which she is so well 
known. In 1999 Auckland University conferred on her a 
Distinguished Alumni Award. Her work has appeared in 
exhibitions in both Europe and the US and a major survey 
exhibition ‘Illuminations’ was shown at the Auckland Art 
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Gallery in 2002. A retrospective exhibition was shown at 
the Dunedin Public Art Gallery and the City Gallery in 
Wellington in 2005. 

Albrecht was made a Companion of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in June 2000 for services to painting. 

ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR (see Liquor Licensing, Substance 
Abuse) 

ALDRED, John (1818-94) was born in Suffolk, ordained 
in the Wesleyan ministry at Bristol in 1839, arrived at 
Hokianga in 1840 and later that same year became the 
first resident Wesleyan minister at Wellington. In 1842 he 
was the first clergyman to visit the Chatham Islands. He 
established Wesleyan congregations in several parts of NZ 
and in the 1860s travelled widely throughout the Central 
Otago goldfields as a missionary. 

ALEXANDER TURNBULL LIBRARY is a research 
library within the National Library of NZ. It is based on 
the many collections of Alexander Horsburgh Turnbull, 
which were bequeathed to the nation on his death in 
1918. These collections included tens of thousands of 
books, manuscripts, archives, paintings, drawings, prints, 
maps and photographs. Turnbull was born in Wellington 
in 1868, educated locally and at Dulwich College in Eng¬ 
land, and worked in the London office of his father’s firm, 
W & G Turnbull, General Merchants, until the family 
returned to live in NZ in 1892. Turnbull began collect¬ 
ing books at the age of 17 and as his wealth increased he 
further indulged his hobby. For some years he also col¬ 
lected Maori artefacts and coins but donated these to the 
Dominion Museum in 1913 to make room for his books. 
In 1916 he moved into a brick house in Wellington, near 
the Cenotaph, and after he died, the government bought 
the house from the estate so that the collections he had 
bequeathed to the nation could remain there. 

The library was opened to the public in June 1920 
and became part of the National Library of NZ by the 
National Library Act 1965. The brick building was oc¬ 
cupied until 1973, when the $200 million collection was 
moved to temporary premises, before being transferred to 
the new National Library building in Molesworth Street in 
1987. Turnbull’s house in Bowen Street still stands today. 

Turnbull’s original collection centred on NZ, the Pacific 
and Antarctica, with special emphasis on James Cook, and 
on 17th-century English literature, with a John Milton 
collection that is internationally known. The collections 
continue to grow through donations, purchases and legal 
deposit provisions of the amended National Library Act 
1965. The Alexander Turnbull Library now has more than 
a quarter of a million books, as well as thousands of seri¬ 
als, newspapers, printed ephemera, manuscripts, archives, 
maps, original paintings and drawings, sound recordings, 
and the best collection of historic photographic prints and 
negatives in the country (about 1.6 million). 


ALEXANDRA, a town in Central Otago, about 200 km 
north-west of Dunedin, with a population of about 4,600, 
is the centre of a sheep-farming and stonefruits district. 
It was named after Princess Alexandra of Denmark who 
married Britain’s Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in 
1863, the year the town was established. 

The town developed as a result of the rush of gold 
diggers to the Dunstan goldfields, although it was the 
gold-dredging boom of the 1890s along the river that 
firmly established the town on the map. The Alexandra 
Museum and Art Gallery has exhibits of the gold-rush 
days. Today the town owes its prosperity to orchardists 
and, increasingly, to a number of prosperous vineyards, 
NZ’s southernmost. 

ALFONSINO (Beryx splendetts) is a slender fish, 30-50 
cm long, weighing 1-1.5 kg, and is brightly coloured with 
a brilliant scarlet back, red flanks touched with silver, and 
bright red fins. This fish is common around NZ at depths 
from 200 to 800 m and is caught mainly by trawling. 
Catches are exported, mostly to Japan. 

ALGAE is the general term for the groups of photosyn¬ 
thetic plants that lack the defined plant body and organi¬ 
sation of higher plants and are therefore sometimes called 
thallophytes. 

The best-known groups are the green, red and brown 
algae, with the larger species familiar to all as the seaweeds 
of the coastline. Several groups have mostly microscopic 
members and one of these, the diatoms, has a skeleton 
(frustule) of silica; their fossil deposits are mined commer¬ 
cially as diatomaceous earth. 

As well as their immense importance as the basis of 
marine and freshwater food chains, many algae are of 
specific commercial value in providing such products as 
algin, agar and carrageen which are used in a wide range 
of food products. There is some harvesting of seaweed for 
agar in New Zealand. 

Algae populations may peak sometimes when condi¬ 
tions are especially favourable to them and the resulting 
algal blooms can change the colour of large areas of 
oceans and lakes. 

Because they are extremely widespread and adaptable, 
algae are found in almost all forms of habitat. The patches 
of green and orange in thermal pools and the orange felts 
on old telegraph poles are examples of algal colonies. (See 
also Seaweed, Vegetation.) 

ALL BLACKS was the name given to the NZ touring 
rugby team in Britain in 1905 and it stuck. The first NZ 
team to go overseas (to Australia in 1884) wore dark-blue 
jerseys with a gold fernleaf on the left breast, dark-col¬ 
oured knickerbockers and stockings. From 1893 to the 
end of the century NZ teams wore black jerseys with a 
silver fernleaf but white shorts. From 1901 the playing 
uniform was all black with a silver fernleaf, but the name, 
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‘All Blacks’, was not used until the 1905 team toured 
Britain. The inspiration for the soubriquet would seem 
to be self-evident, but according to one member of the 
team, W J Wallace, the name is derived from a printer’s 
error. The ‘1’ was dropped in by mistake when a journal¬ 
ist referred to the team as being so fast that they were 
‘all backs’. However, no report containing a reference to 
‘all backs’ has yet been found, and it appears the name 
did originate from their black playing gear. The tour was 
very successful (34 victories; 830 points for, 39 against) 
and set the standard for NZ rugby and sporting teams 
that followed. 

ALLEN, Frederick Richard (1920- ) is one of the most 
outstanding rugby personalities produced in NZ since 
World War Two. Born in Oamaru, Allen was a brilliant 
attacking five-eighth, became the Auckland provincial, 
North Island and All Black captain during 1947-49, 
and from the later 1950s through the 1960s was easily 
the country’s most successful selector and coach. He was 
selector-coach of Auckland from 1957 to 1963 and again 
from 1966 to 1968, All Black selector from 1964 to 1965, 
and All Black coach from 1966 to 1968 when the team 
won all 14 tests played. He was known as ‘the Needle’ for 
his ability to get the best out of tough players like Colin 
Meads. In 2002 the NZ Rugby Football Union awarded 
him the Steinlager Salver for his outstanding contribution 
to NZ rugby. 

ALLEN,James (1855-1942) was born in Adelaide, South 
Australia, educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
the Royal School of Mines, before settling in Dunedin 
where his father had invested in real estate. Allen became 
Minister of Defence, Finance and Education in the first 
Reform government of 1912 and, during the absence of 
Massey and Ward at the Imperial Conferences of 1917 

In 1905 a national rugby side went to Britain for the first time. 


and 1918 and the Peace Conference of 1919, he was 
acting Prime Minister. He resigned his seat in 1920 on ap¬ 
pointment as NZ High Commissioner in London, where 
he served for two terms. 

He was later appointed to the Legislative Council. 

ALLEN, Stella May Henderson (1871-1962) was a pio¬ 
neer law graduate and an ardent champion of women’s 
rights. The sister of Christina Henderson and Elizabeth 
McCombs, she won a scholarship to Christchurch Girls’ 
High School at the age of 12. After gaining honours in po¬ 
litical science and an MA in Latin and English, she entered 
law school and completed an LLB degree. This led to her 
campaign for the removal of obstacles against women in 
the legal profession. 

In 1905, Allen became a parliamentary correspondent, 
one of the first women to do so. 

ALLEY, Rewi (1897-1987) was born in Springfield, 
Canterbury, won the Military Medal in World War One 
and, after farming near Waverley from 1920-26, walked 
off the land and a few months later sailed for China as 
radio operator on a tramp steamer. He worked at first 
for the Shanghai Municipal Council as a fire brigade and 
factory inspector and began agitating for better condi¬ 
tions in the city. Alley continued to live in China and was 
famous for his industrial co-operatives. He never married 
but adopted two Chinese sons. He published 53 books, 
including many describing his philosophy and experience 
of co-operative education, poetry, and translations of early 
Chinese writers. 

One of his brothers, Geoffrey Alley, was an All Black 
in 1926 and 1928, and was National Librarian during 
1964-67. He was author of a NZ Centennial publication 
with DOW Hall, The Farmer in NZ. Another brother, 
Philip Alley, became an outstanding engineer. A sister, 
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Joyce Alley, was for many years an instructor at the Post- 
Graduate School for Nurses in Wellington. 

ALLIANCE is a political party formed in December 1991 
by the coalition of the Democratic Party, the Green Party, 
New Labour and Manu Motuhake, under the leadership 
of Jim Anderton. The Green Party later left the Alliance. 

Eight years after its formation the party achieved high 
office when, under MMP, it formed a coalition govern¬ 
ment with Labour. In that 1999 election the Alliance 
polled 7.7 per cent of the votes — the third largest politi¬ 
cal party in NZ (after Labour and National) — and had 
gained 10 seats in Parliament. 

Internal tensions during the 1999-2002 parliamentary 
term saw the departure of Jim Anderton to form his own 
party, the Progressive Coalition, along with three of the 
party’s ten MPs. The party’s 2002 election campaign was 
unsuccessful, and the Alliance polled less than 2 per cent 
of the party vote, losing all its seats in Parliament. 

ALLUM, Sir John Andrew Charles (1889-1972) was a 
pervasive influence in Auckland politics for 40 years and 
a driving force behind the campaign to have the Auckland 
Harbour Bridge built. 

Allum was born and educated in London, emigrated to 
NZ as a young man and in 1922 founded the Allum Elec¬ 
trical Co in Auckland. He served on the Auckland City 
Council from 1920 to 1929 and again from 1938 to 1941, 
when he was deputy mayor. He was Mayor of Auckland 
from 1941 to 1953. 

Allum served for 30 years as Auckland Employers’ 
Association president and he was associated with a large 
number of other commercial, educational, cultural and 
charitable organisations. 

ALPACAS and LLAMAS, perhaps the most recent addi¬ 
tion to NZ’s farming scene, were first imported during the 
1990s by enthusiasts and speculators to form the basis of 
a fibre-growing industry. Alpaca and llama flock numbers 
in NZ are small (estimated at 2,000-3,000 alpacas and 
1,000 llamas), and their fibre is now competing for atten¬ 
tion with much more abundant supplies of possum fur, 
rabbit fur and various goat fibres. The fibre is used for 
high-quality cloth and textiles, and is incorporated into 
hand-knitting yarn. Alpaca meat is also being trialled. 

These South American ruminants are also used in the 
tourism industry as sure-footed and amenable pack ani¬ 
mals to carry supplies for trampers. 

ALPERS, Antony Francis George (1919-97) was born 
in Christchurch, the son of Supreme Court judge O T J 
Alpers. He worked as a journalist and a publishing editor 
in NZ (except for a period in England from 1947 to 1951) 
until 1966. He then joined the staff of the English depart¬ 
ment at Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
and became associate professor of English. Alpers wrote 


the first definitive biography of short-story writer Kath¬ 
erine Mansfield (published in 1953). His revised and ex¬ 
panded Mansfield biography issued in 1980 was virtually 
a separate work. Other books include Dolphins (1960), 
Maori Myths (1964), Legends of the South Sea (1970) 
and Confident Tomorrows (1992). He was recognised as 
an authority on Katherine Mansfield, dolphins and Maori 
and Polynesian legends. 

ALPERS, Oscar Thorwald Johan (1867-1927) was born 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, arrived in NZ at the age of 
eight, and was educated at Canterbury College, where 
he graduated BA (1887) and MA (1889) with first-class 
honours in language and literature. After some years 
working in the College’s English department and writing 
for newspapers and magazines, Alpers graduated LLB 
in 1904, was admitted to the bar, and practised both in 
Timaru and Christchurch before being appointed to the 
Supreme Court bench in 1925. He was an indefatigable 
writer of prose and poetry throughout his life and is best 
remembered now for his book of reminiscences, Cheerful 
Yesterdays. 

ALPINE PLANTS are among the most numerous of NZ 
flora. Nearly half of these plant species, over 600, are 
confined to the high mountains, and almost all of them 
are endemic. 

Alpines are able to withstand climatic conditions which 
range through frost and snow to high surface heat, from 
rain and mist to drought. Plants must exist for periods 
without fresh water or have very long root systems to pen¬ 
etrate down to water deep below the surface. Some form 
mats or cushions of vegetation to withstand strong winds 
as well as snow. Tough thick leaves store water and most 
have hairs which slow the rate of transpiration. 

The majority are evergreen, and the predominant flow¬ 
er colour is white, or less frequently yellow or cream. This 
is believed to be because of the lack of native pollinating 
insects such as long-tongued bees which are attracted by 
bright colours. Most alpine plants have short-tubed flow¬ 
ers which can be effectively pollinated by flies and possibly 
moths and beetles. 

Botanists divide the alpine regions into a number of 
distinct zones. At the lower levels above the tree line there 
are the snow-tussock scrubs and herbfields, and grasslands 
in the drier regions. The high-alpine levels — fellfields 
and scree — have much sparser plant cover. Towards the 
snowline is a dwarfed tundra-like cushionfield, and in 
places where snow may persist, possibly for several years, 
only non-flowering plants such as mosses and lichens will 
survive. 

Much damage has been done to mountain vegetation 
by deer, goats, chamois, tahr and other introduced ani¬ 
mals, and erosion has followed. Regeneration, however, 
can be successful if grazing animals are removed. 
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AMERICA’S CUP, yachting’s major international trophy, 
was won by NZ for the first time in 1995 after several 
impressive attempts which had, however, stalled late in 
each contest. The cup was held by the New York Yacht 
Club for more than a century before an Australian entry 
won it from the US boat skippered by Dennis Conner in 
the mid-1980s and took it back to Perth. A NZ bid, led 
by merchant banker Sir Michael Fay, on behalf of the tiny 
Mercury Bay Boating Club, took part in the elimination 
series in Perth and performed well until near the end when 
they were knocked out of the competition by Australia, 
which was in turn beaten by the San Diego Yacht Club 
entry skippered by Conner. NZ challenged the San Diego 
club head to head in 1988 but lost, and lost again in 1992 
in the final of the elimination series, going down to the 
Italian boat. The Americans, again led by Conner, retained 
the America’s Cup against the Italians. 

A ‘Team New Zealand’ campaign was mounted to 
sail for the cup in 1995. The Royal New Zealand Yacht 
Squadron’s ‘Black Magic’ boat, with world match-racing 
champion Russell Coutts at the helm and round-the-world 
race victor Sir Peter Blake in charge of the campaign, lost 
only one race in the Louis Vuitton Cup sail-off series to 
find the challenger, and then won the America’s Cup eas¬ 
ily, 5-0. Peter Blake was not on board when ‘Black Magic’ 
lost its only preliminary race, against Australia (indeed, 
the only race of the whole campaign) and the absence of 
his lucky red socks was blamed for the defeat. In one of 
the most successful promotions ever staged in NZ, red 
socks were sold for $10 a pair with the profit going to the 
Team NZ campaign. Over the few days during which the 
final was sailed, hundreds of thousands of NZers through¬ 
out the country sported red socks to show their support 
for their sailors. 

In 2000 NZ became the first country outside America 
to successfully defend the America’s Cup when Team NZ 
beat Prada, the Italian challenger, by 5-0. It was one of 
NZ’s greatest sporting achievements. 

However, by the time of the next defence, in Febru- 
ary-March 2003, Team NZ had changed. Key members 
of the crew had defected to rival syndicates, including 
Russell Coutts and Brad Butterworth to Swiss syndicate 
Alinghi. Team NZ, with an almost entirely new crew and 
skippered by Dean Barker, lost 0-5 to Alinghi, skippered 
by Russell Coutts and led by Ernesto Bertarelli. 

AMON, Christopher (1943- ) was the third of a trio of 
NZ ‘Formula One’ Grand Prix drivers who were among 
the best in the world during the 1960s. The other two 
were Denis Hulme, the only one to win the world drivers’ 
Formula One championship (in 1967) and Bruce McLaren 
who died in an accident in 1970. 

Amon was still a teenager when he established himself 
as one of the top drivers in NZ and at 19 was competing 
on the International Grand Prix circuit. His most success¬ 
ful year was 1967, when he was third in four of the Grand 


Prix — the Belgian, Monaco, British and German races. 
Also that year, he returned home to win the NZ Grand 
Prix. In sports car racing he won the 24-hour Le Mans 
in France in 1966, and the Daytona 24-hour event in the 
US in 1967. He came home again to win the NZ Grand 
Prix in 1968. 

Amon retired from Formula One racing in 1974 and 
during the rest of the 1970s worked as a test driver in 
Europe and the United States. 

In 1980 he began farming in NZ. He has also been in¬ 
volved in television acting, appearing in a number of com¬ 
mercials, and with Toyota, developing road cars. In 1995 
Amon was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame. 

AMPHIBIA (see Frogs) 

AMURI is a region within Nelson Province. The name is 
a corruption of the Maori word, haumuri, meaning ‘north 
wind’ in some districts, ‘east wind’ in others. Amuri Bluff 
is near the mouth of the Conway River in Marlborough. 

Amuri is also the name of a variety of an early-matur¬ 
ing oat bred by the Crop Research Division of the DSIR, 
specifically for early green feed production in North Can¬ 
terbury, and released in 1967. 

ANAKIWA (see Outward Bound Trust) 

ANAU AKO PASIFIKA provides tutors to work with 
Pacific Island families in their homes in a bid to improve 
nutrition, general health and parenting skills. The tutors 
visit families to discuss issues concerning childcare, health 
and education. The development of the project, which 
began operating in Auckland, Wellington and Tokoroa, 
involved the former Department of Education, the Pacific 
Island Polynesian Education Foundation and the Pacific 
Women’s Council. 

‘Anau’ is a Cook Island word for family, ‘ako’ a Niuean 
and Tongan word for learning and ‘Pasifika’ means the Pa¬ 
cific Island way. 

ANCHOVY (Engraulis australis) is a small, herring-like 
fish, 8 to 12 cm long and characterised by an undershot 
jaw. It is a pale silver-green above and silver-white below. 
Anchovies are common in surface waters all round the 
North Island and on the north and west of the South 
Island, forming dense schools, particularly during the 
spring and summer spawning season. An important food 
for foraging species, anchovies are used as bait for longline 
and pole and live bait fisheries. 

ANDERSEN, Johannes Carl (1873-1962) was born in 
Denmark, arrived in Christchurch with his family at the 
age of two, and became the first librarian at the Alexander 
Turnbull Library in 1919, a post he held till his retirement 
in 1937. Andersen was a noted scholar, writer and lecturer 
on literature, Maori life, bird song, and many aspects of 
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NZ history and geography. He either wrote or contributed 
to 20 books. 

ANDERSON, Barbara (1926- ) was born in Hastings, 
educated at Otago University, became a medical techni¬ 
cian and secondary school teacher. Her first book of fic¬ 
tion, short stories entitled I Think We Should Go into the 
Jungle, was resoundingly received by critics when it was 
published in 1989. She won the Goodman Fielder Wattie 
Book of the Year award in 1992 with the novel, Portrait 
of the Artist’s Wife. She followed this with All the Nice 
Girls ( 1993), Girls High (1994), The House Guest ( 1995), 
Proud Garments (1996), The Peacocks and Other Stories 
(1997), Long Hot Summer (1999), The Swing Around 
(2001) and Change of Heart (2003). 

ANDERSON, Gary James (1967- ) is NZ’s most suc¬ 
cessful cyclist in a career that started at the 1986 Com¬ 
monwealth Games. Anderson’s father Noel, who had 
been a national cycling champion, became his first coach 
before he was taken under the wing of national coach Ron 
Cheatley who, like Anderson, was based in Wanganui. An¬ 
derson showed his potential in 1985 by finishing third in 
the individual pursuit at the junior world championships. 
Just a year later, at the 1986 Commonwealth Games in 
Edinburgh and still only 18 years old, Anderson grabbed 
the largest haul ever of Commonwealth Games medals 
for a NZer comprising two silvers and two bronzes. At 
the 1990 Commonwealth Games in Auckland Anderson 
eclipsed his previous Commonwealth best with three gold 
medals (individual pursuit, 10-mile scratch race, team pur¬ 
suit) and a silver medal in the kilometre time trial. At the 
1992 Olympics at Barcelona, Anderson was beaten in the 
semi-finals of the 4,000 m pursuit by the World Champion 
Jens Lehmann, but with a time of 4 mins 27.230 sec beat 
Australian Mark Kingsland to win the bronze for NZ. 

After 1992 Anderson took up road racing, enjoying 
considerable success on the US circuit. He raced on the 
road at the 1994 Commonwealth Games but for the 
1996 Atlanta Olympics reverted to the individual pur¬ 
suit, finishing a disappointing 13th. A serious road crash 
prevented him competing at the 1998 Commonwealth 
Games, where he instead worked as a commentator. His 
Games farewell was made at the 2000 Sydney Olympics, 
riding the individual and teams pursuit. 

Anderson moved directly into coaching and managing, 
and led a team to the 2001 world junior championships 
in Pennsylvania. 

ANDERSON, John (1820-97) was born in Scotland, 
served an apprenticeship as a blacksmith, and worked in 
Edinburgh and Liverpool before sailing for Christchurch 
where he arrived in 1850 with his wife and one son. He 
set up a foundry in Christchurch and, with the help of 
his two sons (both sent home to Scotland for training as 
engineers), established a firm that built ploughs, boilers, 


engines, bridges, dredges and even railways (Rakaia- 
Ashburton, Te Kuiti-Mokau River) and viaducts (Maka- 
tote and Mangatera). 

Anderson became the first mayor of Christchurch in 
1868, and was so popular a figure that before he left for 
a visit to Britain in 1875, the citizens of the city presented 
him with a sum of money to have his portrait painted by 
Britain’s leading artist of the day, A Glasgow. He was a 
founder of the NZ Shipping Company and an original 
director of the Christchurch Press. 

ANDERSON, Mona (1910-2004) was born in Christch¬ 
urch and wrote A River Rules My Life, which became a 
best-seller in 1963, a fecund time for NZ writing. It has 
seldom been out of print. Her other work included: The 
Good Logs of Algidus (1965), Over the River (1966), The 
Wonderful World at my Doorstep (1968), A Letter from 
James (1972), Mary Lou (1975), The Water Joey (1976), 
Old Duke (1977), Home is the High Country (1979), and 
Both Sides of the River (1981). A new edition of Home 
is the High Country was published in 2003. She was 
awarded an MBE in 1979 for services to literature. 

ANDERTON, James Patrick (Jim) (1938- ) was a long¬ 
time member of the NZ Labour Party, who became a 
full-time fund-raiser in 1976, a national executive member 
in 1978, president 1979-84, MP for Sydenham 1984-89, 
and then broke away to form New Labour after steadily 
opposing what he considered were policies too far to the 
right. He then helped form a coalition of disparate politi¬ 
cal groups and weld them into a force called the Alliance 
that beat the Labour Party for the Sydenham seat and 
came close to ousting National in a 1994 by-election for 
Selwyn. Anderton resigned as head of the Alliance at the 
end of 1994 and announced he would retire from parlia¬ 
ment at the following election for personal reasons. 

He was succeeded as Alliance leader by Sandra Lee. 
Within six months the party had diminished in influence 
and popularity, and, in May 1995, Anderton again sur¬ 
prised the country by announcing his return to the Alli¬ 
ance leadership, with the acquiescence of Lee. 

In 1999 Anderton took the party into government, 
forming a coalition with Labour. Helen Clark became 
NZ’s first elected woman Prime Minister, and Anderton 
the Deputy Prime Minister. In May 2002, after internal 
wranglings, Anderton left the Alliance to lead a new party, 
called the Progressive Coalition, which gained two seats in 
Parliament at the 2002 election and subsequently formed 
a coalition government with Labour for its second term. 
Anderton remained as a member of Cabinet. 

Anderton began working life as a teacher, became a 
child welfare officer and a full-time organiser within the 
Catholic Church, before entering business and co-found¬ 
ing a light engineering company, with his brother, in Auck¬ 
land, and working as sales manager and then managing 
director. He was elected to the Manukau City Council 
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(1965-68), the Auckland City Council (1974-77) and the 
Auckland Regional Authority (1977-80), and was twice 
unsuccessful in campaigns for the Auckland mayoralty. 

ANDREW, Brigadier Leslie Wilton (1897-1969) was 
born in the Manawatu, and won the Victoria Cross at La 
Basseville, France, in 1917. In World War Two he com¬ 
manded the 22nd Battalion of the Second NZEF, and led 
the victory contingent in London in 1946. 

ANEMONES (see Sea Anemones) 

ANGAS,George French (1822-86) sketched and painted 
some of the earliest illustrations of NZ life, mostly round 
the Taupo region. Many of these illustrations appeared in 
The NZers Illustrated and Savage Life and Scenes in Aus¬ 
tralia and NZ, both published in 1847. Angas was born 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, studied lithography and painting 
under natural history painter Waterhouse Flawkins, and 
sketched Mediterranean landscapes before travelling to 
South Australia where he met Governor George Grey 
and accompanied him on some of his explorations. He 
was aged 22 when he first arrived in NZ and spent three 
months exploring the central North Island. His attitude 
towards the Maori was overly sentimental and highly 
romanticised, as is reflected in his portraiture, but his rep¬ 
resentations of Maori carvings, artefacts, canoes, villages 
and fortifications are regarded as accurate. He was an en¬ 
thusiastic amateur scientist and for seven years from 1853 
was secretary to the Museum of Australia in Sydney. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH IN AOTEAROA, NEW 
ZEALAND AND POLYNESIA (Church of England) 
has the highest professed membership of any religious 
denomination in NZ. It hovered around 900,000 or about 
one-third of the population for many years, until the close 
of the 1970s when it dropped to about 800,000. Numbers 
continued to decline through the 1990s and 2000s to just 
under 600,000. Clergy number 1448 and parishes 392. 

The Anglican Church made its first appearance in NZ 
in 1814, with the arrival of the Rev Samuel Marsden at 
the Bay of Islands, where he preached the first sermon in 
the country on Christmas Day. The Bishop of Australia, 
Bishop Broughton, arrived in the Bay of Islands for a 
visit in 1838 and held confirmations in both English and 
Maori. The Anglican Church became officially established 
in NZ after the proclamation of British sovereignty which 
enabled the appointment of a Bishop of NZ by Royal Let¬ 
ters Patent — George Augustus Selwyn in 1841. 

For the first four decades of the nineteenth century, 
the Church in NZ was a Maori Church. Founded by the 
Church Missionary Society, it was the only Church of 
England presence until the bishopric of NZ was offered 
to Selwyn in 1841. The Anglican Church in NZ became 
autonomous in 1857 with the establishment of its own 
constitution. 


A revised constitution (1991) provided for a church 
of three tikanga — cultural streams — in which Pakeha, 
Maori and Polynesian Anglicans have an equal partner¬ 
ship in church structures and practice. 

The seven NZ dioceses are Auckland, Waikato, Waiapu, 
Wellington, Christchurch, Nelson and Dunedin; the Bisho¬ 
pric of Aotearoa has full responsibility for Maori Anglican 
affairs, and has five bishops in regions of Aotearoa. The 
Diocese of Polynesia, formerly a missionary diocese, be¬ 
came an equal partner with the NZ dioceses in 1990. 

The governing body of the church is the General 
Synod/Te Hinota Whanui. It meets normally every two 
years. This body elects the Primate/Presiding Bishop. 
Diocesan bishops are elected by the diocesan synods. All 
synods meet as representatives of the three houses of laity, 
clergy and bishops. 

The church is in full communion with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and 38 other provinces of the Anglican 
Communion. 

ANGUS is the most popular beef cattle breed in NZ, and 
pure-bred Angus and Angus-crossbreeds account for about 
60 per cent of the total national beef herd. It is a black, 
polled, stocky animal from north-eastern Scotland, noted 
for its early maturity and hardiness in rough country and 
variable weather. Aberdeen Angus, as they were known at 
the time, were the third most numerous breed immediately 
after World War One (behind Hereford and Shorthorn), 
but caught up during the 1930s and 1940s, and by 1950 
outnumbered the other two breeds combined. 

The first Angus were imported in 1863 and early herds 
were built up in Southland and North Otago. The NZ 
Aberdeen Angus Cattle Breeders’ Association was formed 
in Hastings in 1918, and the name of the breed and the 
association was changed to the NZ Angus Association in 
1969. Bulls from this country have been exported round 
the world. 

ANGUS, Rita (1908-70) was born in Hastings and studied 
painting at the Canterbury School of Art in Christchurch, 
and for a short time at Elam, the University of Auckland’s 
School of Fine Arts. Together with Toss Woollaston and 
Colin McCahon she helped give NZ painting a sense of its 
own direction during the 1930s and 1940s, although she is 
quoted as saying in 1947 that she hoped with her work ‘to 
sow some seeds for possible maturity in later generations. 
I am colonial, several generations, and for me NZ is, in 
essence, medieval’. In landscapes she tried to capture the 
distinctive colour of NZ with its hard light, and she strove 
for a truly indigenous feel in her portraits of both Maori 
and European NZers. 

ANNIVERSARY DAYS, which are statutory holidays, 
are as follows in each provincial district: Wellington, 22 
January; Auckland and Northland, 29 January; Nelson 
and Buller, 1 February; Otago, 23 March; Southland, 17 
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January; Taranaki, 31 March; Hawke’s Bay, 1 November; 
Marlborough, 1 November; Westland, varies but usually 1 
December; Canterbury, 16 December; the Chatham Islands, 
30 November. 

The holiday is adjusted to meet certain circumstances: 
in most provincial regions it is observed on the preceding 
Monday where it falls early in the week, and the succeed¬ 
ing Monday where it falls on the Friday or the weekend. 
In some cases it is held on other dates to match a local 
show day or other event: in Taranaki it is held on the sec¬ 
ond Monday each March to avoid any clash with Easter 
Monday; in Canterbury it is held on the second Friday 
after the first Tuesday in November (South Canterbury, 
however, observes Dominion Day, the fourth Monday in 
September); in Hawke’s Bay it is the Friday before Labour 
Day; and in Marlborough, it is the first Monday after 
Labour Day. 

ANSETT NZ first entered the domestic aviation market 
with scheduled services on trunk routes in July 1987, and 
for the first time in decades two primary carriers were 
competing head-on. The effect on the NZ traveller was 
immediate and beneficial. Ansett built its own modern 
terminals at major destinations, including frequent flyer 
facilities, and forced Air New Zealand to rebuild or up¬ 
grade its own facilities. Inflight meals were introduced 
and became standard on all flights. Ansett introduced an 
inflight bar service in 1990. 

At first the company was half-owned by Ansett 
Australia with the other shareholding by Brierleys and 
Newmans. Ansett Australia took over full ownership in 
February 1988. 

When Air New Zealand bought Ansett Holdings in 
1996, the Commerce Commission forced a change of 
ownership and Ansett New Zealand became a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Rupert Murdoch’s Newscorp. 

In 2000 Newscorp sold out to a consortium of NZ 
businessmen and the airline operated as Qantas NZ under 
a franchise agreement with the Australian company, which 
did not have a stake in the NZ operation. However, the 
airline had struggled since 1987, making a profit in only 
three of its 13 years and accumulating losses of more than 
$250 million, and in 2001 it went into receivership. 

ANTARCTICA is the fifth largest continent, covering 
an area of 14 million km 2 , the vast majority of which 
is covered in thick continental ice. It has been closely 
associated with NZ ever since Captain Cook, early in 
the 1770s, sailed south to investigate the existence of a 
legendary southern continent. He sailed along Lat. 60" S 
and penetrated as low as 71° S without sighting any land 
mass. The first known sighting was by Fabian Gottlieb 
von Bellingshausen in 1819. James Clark Ross sighted the 
Great Ice Barrier, Victoria Land, Ross Island and McMur- 
do Sound in 1840. NZer Alexander von Tunzelmann was 
probably the first person ever to step on to the continent, 


at Cape Adare, on 24 January 1895. 

Exploration on the land began at the end of the 19th 
century. NZers were involved in major expeditions led 
by Englishmen Captain Robert Falcon Scott (1901-04) 
and Sir Ernest Shackleton (1913-16), and Australian Sir 
Douglas Mawson (1911-14). 

In 1923 a British Order-in-Council claimed all islands 
and territories lying between Long. 160° E and 150° W, 
and south of Lat. 60° S, proclaimed them a British settle¬ 
ment called the ‘Ross Dependency’, and placed it under 
the administrative authority of the Governor-General of 
NZ. (The 1959 Antarctic Treaty did not confirm this, and 
many nations refuse to recognise these claims.) 

A British-Australian-NZ Antarctic Research Expedi¬ 
tion in 1929-31 and exploration of the Antarctic from the 
air by American Admiral Byrd in 1928 and 1929 excited 
interest and the NZ Antarctic Society was formed in 1933. 
NZ has had bases on the continent since 1957, first near 
Cape Adare and since 1964 at Scott Base, in McMurdo 
Sound. 

A group of five NZers under the leadership of Sir Ed¬ 
mund Hillary travelled overland by tractor to the South 
Pole in conjunction with a transpolar expedition led by 
Britain’s Dr Vivian Fuchs (later Sir Vivian) during an In¬ 
ternational Geophysical Year in 1957-58. Hillary was to 
lay supply bases for the Fuchs party coming from the far 
side of the continent but because they were well ahead of 
their schedule they pressed on to the Pole, a controversial 
move at the time, but the first overland visit to the Pole 
since Scott’s, almost half a century before. 

Since 1956 NZ has maintained a permanent base at 
Scott Base and the leader is vested with the powers of 
Justice of the Peace and Coroner, has jurisdiction over all 
NZ nationals in the region, and is responsible for the car¬ 
rying out of the scientific research programme. NZ parties 
wintering over since 1958 have explored and mapped 
huge areas of the Ross Dependency, under the aegis of the 
Antarctic Division of the DSIR, set up in 1959, until 1992 
when the NZ Antarctic Programme was taken over by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Antarctic Treaty — ensuring the use of Antarctica for 
peaceful purposes only and the continuance of internation¬ 
al harmony and promoting freedom of scientific investiga¬ 
tion and exchange of information — was signed in 1959 
by 12 nations: NZ, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, 
France, Japan, Norway, South Africa, Russia, Britain and 
the US. Treaty member nations numbered 45 by the end 
of 2003, and have, since 1980, signed a convention for 
the protection and proper exploitation of Antarctic ma¬ 
rine living resources. The treaty provisions are enforced 
on NZers by the Antarctic Amendment Act 1970. Under 
the treaty, all military activity, such as weapons testing, 
and the disposal of radioactive waste are prohibited, but 
scientific research is encouraged. 

In October 1991 NZ and most other nations involved 
signed a Protocol to the Antarctic Treaty on Environmental 
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Protection which aimed to ban mining for at least 50 
years and imposed environmental protection restrictions 
on all other human activity in Antarctica. The continent 
has known reserves of iron ore, chromium, copper, gold, 
nickel and other minerals, plus coal and other hydro¬ 
carbons. 

Climate Scott Base (Lat. 78° S) is only a few kilometres 
from the American base, McMurdo, on the western side 
of Ross Island. Summer temperatures at Scott Base are 
generally around freezing-point but extremely low humid¬ 
ity makes this less oppressive than midwinter in some 
countries with continental climates. Low humidity results 
in low rainfall, about 17 cm a year. Winter temperatures 
drop as low as -27° C. Blizzards driven by 100-knot winds 
and the winter darkness severely limit outside activity in 
winter. 

Transport Antarctica has no developed airports or 
harbour ports. Instead, most research stations operate 
restricted landing facilities for helicopters and fixed-wing 
aircraft, and supplies are ferried ashore from ships by 
helicopters and small barges. Aircraft landing is severely 
restricted due to extreme seasonal and geographic condi¬ 
tions. 

Ozone, the poisonous gas that is concentrated in the 
stratosphere, providing protection from destructive ultra- 
violet-B rays, has been recorded as being significantly 
depleted over the past two decades. Ozone depletion has 
been especially dramatic in the area around Antarctica. 
The ‘hole’ forms over Antarctica as strong air currents 
trap extremely cold air over the frozen continent, impris¬ 
oning ozone with chlorinated chemicals which annihilate 
the ozone molecules when they are activated by the spring 
sun. 

Antarctica NZ In 1994 a Government review recog¬ 
nised Antarctica as strategically important to NZ, which 
resulted in the establishment of the NZ Antarctic Institute, 
now known as Antarctica New Zealand. The institute pro¬ 
vides strategic, operational and practical support to NZ’s 
Antarctic involvement, and occasionally invites artists and 
writers to travel to Antarctica for specific projects. The 
artists become honorary Antarctic Arts Fellows and travel 
to Antarctica under the Invitational Artists Programme. 

ANTIPODES are a small group of islands located 600 
km south-west of the Chatham Islands and 800 km south¬ 
east of Stewart Island at Lat. 49° 4T S, Long. 178° 43’ E, 
directly opposite England on the globe, hence the name. 
Antipodes is Greek for ‘having the feet opposite’, and is 
defined in the dictionary as ‘a place diametrically opposite 
to another.’ NZ and Australia are often collectively called 
the Antipodes because they are in the general region op¬ 
posite England on the globe. 

The islands were discovered by Captain Waterhouse, 
master of HMS Reliance , in 1800. The main island is 8 
km long and 4.5 km wide, with a total area for the island 
group of 62 km 2 . The landscape is inhospitable — bleak, 



Captain Robert Falcon Scott in his hut, at Scott Base, 
Antarctica, in 1911. 


rocky and windswept. They are covered with waterlogged 
peat; little vegetation exists except for scrub and ferns. The 
islands are home, however, to a number of fur seals. 

ANTS that are native to NZ belong to 10 species. An 
additional five species are also found in Australia, and it 
is not known whether they are here because of accidental 
introductions or were native to both countries. The re¬ 
maining species number more than 20 and are of either 
African or Asian origin and have been introduced since 
European settlement. 

The best known and probably least loved ant is the 
whitefooted house ant ( Tecbnomyrmex albipes), an exotic 
species which is widespread throughout the country and 
invades houses in search of food, mainly sweet substances. 
It is about 3 mm long, and it nests in the ground or in 
rotting wooden piles and occasionally in the timber fram¬ 
ing of a house. Another exotic house-invading species 
found mainly in North Island urban areas is Pharaoh’s 
ant (Monomorium pharaonis), which is smaller than the 
whitefooted house ant. The oriental ant (M. orientate), 
smaller still, is found in the Auckland region only. 

The southern ant (Chelaner antarcticus) is the most 
common of the indigenous species, found both in the 
bush and in open country, nesting in rotting logs or under¬ 
growth, or even down as deep as 40 cm in the ground. It 
measures 3 to 4 mm, and is black but often with an orange 
tint. Slightly bigger is the striated ant (Huberia striata) 
which has much the same habitat as the southern ant and 
ranges from amber to black. 

Another native ant, Mesopnera castanea , is reddish in 
colour, is found in both country and urban areas and is 
armed with a sharp sting. 
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ANZAC is an acronym for the Australian and NZ Army 
Corps which was formed in Egypt from the Australian 
and NZ Division immediately before the landing on Gal¬ 
lipoli in World War One. At first the name was abbrevi¬ 
ated to A and NZAC, but was quickly cut down to the 
single word, Anzac. Two men later claimed the distinction 
of first coining the word — the Anzac commander in 
Egypt, General Birdwood, and the campaign commander- 
in-chief, General Sir Ian Hamilton. 

Anzac Day commemorates 25 April 1915, the day on 
which the corps landed in what came to be known as 
Anzac Cove, on Turkish-held Gallipoli, and is observed as 
a public holiday on which NZers honour the dedication 
and gallantry of their soldiers in all the nation’s wars. 

Anzac is still frequently used to describe any combined 
Australian and NZ endeavour. 

ANZ BANKING GROUP (NZ) LTD is one of the largest 
listed companies, with antecedents which go back to 1835 
in Australia and 1840 in NZ. 

The Union Bank of Australia opened its first NZ 
branch at Petone (then called Britannia) at the time 
of the original settlement in 1840. Between 1842 and 
1856, Union branches were opened at Nelson, Auckland, 
Lyttelton, Dunedin and Christchurch. 

In 1951, the Union Bank of Australia and the Bank of 
Australasia (formed in 1835 under a charter from King 
William IV) merged and became the Australia and NZ 
Bank Ltd. In 1970, the company merged with the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, in Australia, and the Aus¬ 
tralia and NZ Banking Group Ltd was formed, still with 
its headquarters in London. The domicile was changed to 
Melbourne in 1976. 

ANZ Banking Group (NZ) Ltd bought Postbank (for¬ 
merly the Post Office Savings Bank) from the government 
after it was split from the Post Office which was corpo¬ 
ratised as New Zealand Post. Other ANZ subsidiaries 
or associated companies include the UDC Group, Allied 
Mortgage Guarantee Co, Databank Systems Ltd and New 
Zealand Bankcard Associates Ltd. 

In 1999 the ANZ moved away from some traditional 
activities, investing instead in electronic banking. The re¬ 
tail stockbroking division was sold off to Salomon Smith 
Barney and it took a strategic stake in E''Trade. The group 
also launched eGate, an online banking service for the 
rural community. 

In 2002 ANZ formed a joint venture with ING Group 
(one of the world’s largest financial services companies) 
to provide funds management and life insurance serv¬ 
ices in Australia and NZ; and in 2003 ANZ acquired the 
National Bank of NZ from Lloyds TSB. 

ANZUS PACT is a tripartite security treaty signed by 
Australia, NZ and the US on 29 April 1952. It came under 
threat after the NZ Labour government in 1984 decided to 
ban all nuclear-powered or nuclear-armed vessels from NZ 


ports. The US government responded by claiming that trea¬ 
ty partners could not fulfil their obligations if one party did 
not allow full co-operation among the armed forces of the 
three nations, including the deployment of nuclear arms. 
Anzus exercises, meetings and intelligence arrangements 
involving NZ were cancelled as a result. However, NZ 
still maintains a strong defence relationship with Australia 
under the CDR agreement (Closer Defence Relations). 

AORAKI MOUNT COOK NATIONAL PARK covers 
70,696 ha, was established in 1953, and shares a com¬ 
mon boundary with Westland National Park. Within its 
boundaries are the highest mountains and longest glacier 
in NZ and Australia. Nineteen peaks in fluting ice and 
snow ridges rise to more than 3,000 m above sea level. 
Glaciers cover 40 per cent of the park’s area. The park 
headquarters are near the government-owned Tourist 
Hotel Corporation’s famous Hermitage Hotel in Mt Cook 
village, 747 m above sea level. The village, which is served 
by an airfield, is 338 km south-west of Christchurch 
(about four hours’ drive), about 215 km north-west of 
Timaru, and offers a wide range of accommodation from 
luxury suites at the hotel to low-cost chalets nearby. There 
are huts higher up the Hooker, Tasman and Godley Val¬ 
leys administered by the park board. 

There is virtually no forest in the park. Instead the 
park is alive with alpine plants, including the striking 
Mount Cook buttercup, the large mountain daisies and 
the feared wild Spaniard, or spear grass. The Mount Cook 
lily (Ranunculus lyallii) grows in profusion in the park 
along with the snow gentian and the flowering mountain 
ribbonwood. Birdlife is restricted to species that like an 
open habitat, most notably the kea (the world’s only 
alpine parrot), pipit, rifleman, bellbird, and grey warbler. 
The braided riverbed of the Waitaki is home to the black 
stilt, one of NZ’s rarest birds. 

The park has tracks and easy walks in the Hooker and 
Tasman Valleys where in summer fields of delicate moun¬ 
tain flowers bloom among the grey rocks. Many of these 
walks provide their most memorable experiences in times 
of mist, rain and light snow that is inevitably common¬ 
place in this wild region even in summer months. 

Overseas tourists are lured from afar by what is billed 
as ‘the flight of a lifetime’ among the high peaks and over 
the 29 km long by 3 km wide Tasman Glacier, with most 
flights landing on the ice at the head of the glacier. 

AORANGI (see Mt Cook) 

AORANGI FOREST PARK, established in 1974, covers 
19,373 ha along the flanks of the Aorangi Mountains, 
a low bush-clad range that extends 30 km along the 
southern Wairarapa Coast from Cape Palliser almost to 
Martinborough. Aorangi means ‘cloudy skies’, a reference 
to the southerly squalls that frequently batter this stretch 
of coast. 
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The park, also known as ‘The Haurangis’, is in two 
blocks; both are covered with indigenous vegetation and 
are managed as protection forests. The northern block is 
mainly beech, with rimu, matai and totara on the lower 
slopes and river flats. The southern block forest is mainly 
hinau, titoki, rewarewa and beech. Much of the vegeta¬ 
tion has suffered damage from fire and from browsing 
by introduced animals. Organised hunting in the past has 
reduced the problem sufficiently to allow a noticeable im¬ 
provement in plant growth, and now sports hunters help 
to maintain this. 

The park boundary is not easily accessible by car, so 
the park is used mainly by hunters and trampers. The 
low ranges, open forest understorey, and good weather, 
compared with nearby ranges, make the park suitable for 
hunting and tramping all year round. The bush contains 
red deer, pigs and goats. 

AORERE VALLEY is a 5-km wide valley extending in¬ 
land from Collingwood, Nelson, that has been filled to a 
considerable depth by river gravels and sands and young 
rocks. The foundation (or geological ‘basement’) of the 
valley is composed of hard old rocks, and these also form 
the hills to the south-east. About 350 to 300 million years 
ago, and again about 120 to 100 million years ago, gran¬ 
ites were intruded into the Ordovician and other rocks. 
The heat emanating from the granites altered many of the 
rocks, to form metamorphic rocks. Intrusion of the gran¬ 
ites was also accompanied by widespread mineralisation, 
with the formation of silver, gold, copper, zinc, lead, iron, 
nickel and tungsten in many areas of north-west Nelson. 
Mineralisation of the Ordovician rocks is the source of 
much of the alluvial gold found in many of the streams 
flowing out of inland Golden Bay. The Collingwood gold¬ 
field was discovered in 1856. 

AOTEA was one of the great ocean-going canoes in 
which, according to Maori mythology, a wave of Maori 
settlers arrived from Hawaiki around the middle of the 
14th century. Many Maori tribes trace their ancestry back 
to one of these canoes. 

Aotea means literally ‘white cloud’. It is the Maori 
name for Great Barrier Island and for a settlement on the 
shore of Aotea Harbour, an inlet about 10 km north of 
Kawhia Harbour, where the canoe is said to have arrived 
after its journey from eastern Polynesia. 

A variety of wheat developed in NZ was named Aotea 
and at its peak, at the beginning of the 1960s, it repre¬ 
sented 80 per cent of the national crop. It remained the 
most popular variety throughout the 1960s but has since 
succumbed to the rise of new types. 

AOTEAROA is the Maori name for NZ, although origi¬ 
nally it was used only for the North Island. It is commonly 
accepted to mean ‘Land of the Long White Cloud’ and its 
origin is attributed to Hine-te-Taparangi, wife of the legen¬ 


dary Maori navigator, Kupe. She is said to have called out 
‘He ao!’ (‘A cloud!’) on sighting land at the time of first 
arriving here and Kupe decided to enshrine this declara¬ 
tion in the name of the new land. Other interpretations 
of the meaning are ‘long white world’, ‘long bright world’ 
and ‘long lingering daylight’. 

APEC, an acronym for Asia Pacific Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion, which met for the first time in 1989 in Australia, is 
a forum for countries in the region to promote regional 
growth through economic integration and policy co¬ 
ordination. The countries attending the first meeting were: 
NZ, Australia, the United States, Canada, Japan, Malay¬ 
sia, Korea, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines 
and Brunei. China, Taiwan, Mexico, Papua New Guinea, 
Chile, Peru, the Russian Federation, Vietnam and Hong 
Kong have joined since. NZ’s exports to APEC countries 
represent two-thirds of its total export trade and the vol¬ 
ume is growing yearly. In 1994, APEC nations agreed to 
move towards free trade within the region and in 1999 
NZ hosted the APEC conference, which was attended by 
the US President Bill Clinton, and other delegates from the 
member nations. 

APHIDS, major horticultural pests, are members of about 
80 recorded species but only six are generally accepted as 
native to NZ. The others have been introduced acciden¬ 
tally with imports. 

Aphids are tiny soft-bodied insects which develop in a 
complex life from eggs through varying nymphal stages 
to adulthood, and can also reproduce asexually. They live 
singly or in clusters on most parts of a plant, feeding on 
the sap, and often spreading viral disease from diseased 
plants to healthy ones. They secrete a sugary material 
which attracts bees, wasps, ants and other insects. The 
most common are the exotic ones, such as the grape phyl¬ 
loxera aphid (Dactylosphaera vitifoliae) which devastated 
grape vines in the 1800s in many countries, including NZ, 
until a resistant vine was found; the cabbage aphid (Brevi- 
coryne brassicae) which is a scourge of home gardeners, 
thriving on brassica as its name suggests; the woolly apple 
aphid (Eriosoma lanigentm) with its white fluffy-looking 
excretion; the black bean aphid (Aphis craccivora) which 
lives on legumes; the green peach aphid (Myzus persicae) 
which feeds off many plants and is the most important 
vector of aphid-borne viruses; and the lettuce aphid 
(Nasonovia ribis-nigi ), another pest which has become 
widespread since arriving in 2002. 

The aphid is subject to a number of predators — from 
other insects to fungi and birds — but is a prolific and 
determined pest that requires the attention of anyone pro¬ 
ducing fruit, flowers, vegetables or cereals in NZ. 

APPLE, Billy (1935- ) sculptor and conceptual artist, was 
born Barrie George Bates in Auckland. In 1959 he left 
NZ on a National Art Gallery scholarship. He studied at 
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the Royal College of Art, London, from 1959 until 1962, 
when he changed his name to Billy Apple, to reflect his 
artistic obsession with the ways of representing that fruit. 
He moved to New York in 1964 and in 1969 established 
Apple, one of the first alternative art spaces in New York. 
During the 60s and 70s he worked in close association 
with other artists at the leading edge of the British and 
American Pop Art movement, including David Hockney, 
Derek Boshier and Andy Warhol. 

In the late 1970s he returned to NZ twice, with support 
from the Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council, and in ‘Apple’s 
Alterations (The Given as an Art Political Statement)’ in 
1979, he negotiated ‘significant changes for the better’ in 
various galleries throughout the country. The ‘alterations’ 
were architectural investigations of ‘the white cube’, in 
which he treated an exhibition space as an object of art, 
highlighting features with red paint or reshaping exhibi¬ 
tion rooms. He returned to NZ permanently in 1990. 

APPLE AND PEAR MARKETING BOARD Commercial 
fruit growing had its origins in the 19th century, and by 
1914, NZ was exporting 68,000 cases of fruit each year. 
As the industry grew, growers banded together and in 
1916 formed the NZ Fruitgrowers’ Federation. Growers 
controlled the marketing of their fruit through the NZ 
Fruit Export Control Board. In 1946, the NZ Fruitgrow¬ 
ers’ Federation recognised the need for the controlled 
marketing of apples and pears, and the NZ Apple and 
Pear Marketing Board was established in 1948 to be the 
sole exporter of apples and pears grown in NZ. 

In 1999, the Apple and Pear Industry Restructuring 
Act came into force, providing for the corporatisation of 
the NZ Apple and Pear Marketing Board into a limited li¬ 
ability company, owned by the growers, and regulations to 
be made to control the export of apples and pears. ENZA 
Ltd was established on 1 April 2000, with the growers as 
shareholders. 

October 2001 saw the beginning of a new era in pip- 
fruit exporting, with the deregulation of the pipfruit ex¬ 
port market, meaning other companies, as well as ENZA, 
could export fruit directly. In January 2003, ENZA merged 
with Turners and Growers to create a producer market of 
global significance. While the company has retained the 
Turners and Growers name, fruit is still exported under 
its various brand names to over 50 countries worldwide 
(mostly to Europe, the UK and the USA). 

APPRENTICESHIPS, the traditional method of trade 
training in NZ, typically meant a trade trainee would ap¬ 
prentice himself or herself to a fully qualified tradesperson 
employer for three or four years before being awarded 
trade qualifications, using a contract registered with the 
Labour Department; but rapid changes have seen all voca¬ 
tional training merging with the education system. 

The Apprenticeship Act of 1983, which has been ef¬ 
fectively superseded by the Industry Training Act of 1992, 


acknowledged the basic principle of serving and learning 
which was a feature of both the English guild schools of 
the 14th century and the chivalric education of the 12th. 
The old European guilds protected their members as well 
as transmitting to future generations of workers the skills 
of their various trades. The 1983 Act defined the obliga¬ 
tion of an employer and employee to take all reasonable 
steps to ensure the employee was taught and acquired 
the knowledge and skills of an industry; made provision 
for all or most of that knowledge and those skills to be 
acquired by the employee by means of practical training 
received in the course of employment, but with the pos¬ 
sibility of it being augmented by formal instruction from 
outside the job; provided for a period of employment 
whose length is related to the extent of the knowledge and 
skills to be acquired; and insisted on formal recognition of 
the skills and knowledge the employee acquired at the end 
of the prescribed period. 

The Industry Training Act 1992 led to the establish¬ 
ment of Industry Training Organisations (ITOs), designed 
to take over apprenticeship and primary industry cadet¬ 
ship training from the Education and Training Support 
Agency (ETSA). The ETSA had taken over responsibility 
for the administration of apprenticeships from the Labour 
Department in 1990. 

Apprenticeship contracts declined during the 1990s, 
and young people interested in vocational training turned 
increasingly to full-time education at polytechnics. There 
has also been a social shift away from apprenticeship- 
based systems as employers do not wish to train people 
at their expense and then lose them to better-paid jobs. 
However, following the Modern Apprenticeship Training 
Act 2000, the national Modern Apprenticeships Scheme 
began under the auspices of the Tertiary Education Com¬ 
mission and within two years apprenticeship numbers 
more than quadrupled to nearly 6,000, covering 28 broad 
industry groups. 

APRA, an acronym for the Australasian Performing 
Rights Association Limited, was incorporated in Australia 
in 1926 as an association of authors, composers, music 
publishers and other musical copyright owners. Members 
of APRA assign to the Association the broadcast, public 
performance and diffusion rights in their works. Through 
a system of licensing, and by arrangement with similar 
performing rights societies throughout the world, APRA 
collects copyright fees (set according to a schedule of tar¬ 
iffs) from users of copyright material. It then distributes 
these fees to its members in accordance with the frequency 
of use of each copyright item, as established by its various 
sampling techniques. 

In practice, APRA functions in a far wider capacity 
than that of a fee-collection agency. Specifically in NZ, 
through its variously-constituted NZ music committees 
(established from 1956), it has subsidised commercial 
recordings and music publications, provided financial 
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assistance for the performance and commissioning of NZ 
music, established an annual award for song writing (the 
APRA Silver Scroll Award), and generally supported a 
variety of projects aimed at furthering the music of NZ 
composers. 

ARAHURA is in Westland County, about 10 km north 
of Hokitika, on the south bank of the Arahura River. 
Greenstone is found in the area and, according to Wise’s 
NZ Guide, the area is known as Te Wahi Pounamu, ‘the 
place of greenstone’. Maori legend has it that Ngahue, a 
local chief and daring navigator, was pursued by a great 
green taniwha (water monster) into the mouth of the Ara¬ 
hura River and further upstream until he reached a deep 
rock pool at the foot of some rapids. There the taniwha 
was injured and sank to the bottom of the pool, to be 
transformed into greenstone. 

ARAMOANA is a small seaside village at the mouth of 
Otago Harbour, 27 km north-east of Dunedin, and 13 km 
along the harbour-shore road from Port Chalmers. Plans 
in the 1970s to build an aluminium smelter there were 
defeated by protestors who wanted the locality to retain its 
natural and peaceful character. Ironically, it later became 
a scene of carnage. On 13 November 1990, David Gray, a 
resident of Aramoana, earned the horrendous distinction 
of becoming NZ’s most prolific killer when he shot 13 of 
the small town’s men, women and children and then was 
himself cut down by the police anti-terrorist squad 22Vi 
hours after he fired his first shots. 

ARAPUNI, a township on the Waikato River, 54 km 
upstream from Hamilton and 14 km west of Putaruru, is 
the centre of a farming community and houses staff from 
the nearby Arapuni hydro-electric power station. The sta¬ 
tion went into production in 1929, generating 15 MW. 
After water seepage was reported in 1930, the station was 
closed for two years while fissures in the rock were sealed, 
and it re-opened in 1932 with four machines installed. It 
has operated continuously since then, even during a period 
when four more machines were added, and now generates 
305 GWh annually under the control of Mighty River 
Power. The dam is 64 m high. 

Lake Arapuni, behind the dam, which was built across 
what was formerly Paturuahine Gorge, covers 13.7 km 2 
and is a popular centre for fishing and water sports. 

ARATIATIA is on the Waikato River, 12 km north of the 
town of Taupo. The water falls 28 metres in just 1 km. 
The rapids were preserved for their scenic interest when 
the Aratiatia hydro-electric station was built (completed 
in 1964). The station has a capacity of 84 MW, generat¬ 
ing 341 GWh, and is managed by Mighty River Power, 
but unlike other hydro-electric stations there is no dam 
because of the rapid natural drop. It is a ‘run of river’ 
station, passing water released from the Taupo Gates 


down to Lake Ohakuri. A spillway and steel gates control 
the narrow entrance to the Aratiatia Rapids, one of the 
Waikato River’s outstanding scenic features. The power 
station releases water down the rapids several times each 
day, attracting more than 60,000 visitors annually. 

ARAWA (see Te Arawa) 

ARAWHATA is the name of a river that rises in the Bar¬ 
rier Range of the Southern Alps and flows into Jackson 
Bay, South Westland. It is also the name for a locality on 
the west bank of the river adjacent to its lower reaches, 
home of ‘Arawata Bill’, hero of a sequence of poems by 
Denis Glover based on the life of gold prospector William 
O’Leary. Arawhata is translated from Maori as ‘bridge’ 
or ‘ladder’. 

ARBITRATION TRIBUNALS to deal with industrial dis¬ 
putes existed in NZ from 1894, long before any compul¬ 
sory state arbitration was introduced in any other country, 
until the Employment Contracts Act 1991. The Arbitra¬ 
tion Court was established under the Industrial Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration Act during a remarkably progressive 
burst of legislative activity by the Liberal Government at 
the end of the 19th century. The Act sought to give official 
sanction to trade unionism and security to workers. The 
author of much of the legislation was William Pember 
Reeves, under whom a Department of Labour was set up 
by the government to supervise the administration of the 
new laws. 

Development The Arbitration Court was long regarded 
by reformers round the world as an exemplary institution 
for the fair solution of disagreements between employees 
and employers. It was, however, also the centre of much 
controversy at different times over the years as one side or 
the other considered it was suffering from court decisions, 
or as other factions felt decisions were adversely affecting 
the national economy. 

The role of the Court was bolstered by the first La¬ 
bour Government when it came to power in 1935 and 
with new legislation after World War Two when Labour 
tried to reinvigorate its egalitarian policies. The court was 
abandoned by the unions themselves during the 1960s 
when they decided they could do better in their bid for 
better wages through direct bargaining with employers. 
Legislation in 1973 and 1977 altered the role of the court 
and adjusted the machinery of conciliation and arbitration 
procedures in attempts to modernise them. 

Union Membership Membership of a union became 
compulsory within most industries in NZ in 1936, but in 
1962 the National Government tried to move the decision 
on compulsion to individual unions with a law that effect¬ 
ively resulted in the retention of compulsory unionism 
anyway. A union which voted in favour of an ‘unqualified 
preference’ clause in its award could still prosecute any 
worker in the industry not a member (with the exception 
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of anyone getting court exemption on grounds of consci¬ 
entious objection). 

Functions of the Court A number of changes were made 
to industrial law during the 1980s, but the most complete 
revision since the 1930s was embodied in the Employment 
Contracts Act 1991, which moved the responsibility away 
from unions to individuals to negotiate their own con¬ 
tracts with employers. It set up the Employment Tribunal 
to mediate and adjudicate on contracts, and the Employ¬ 
ment Court to hear appeals against tribunal decisions and 
to adjudicate on breaches of the Act. 

The Employment Relations Act came into force in 
2000 with the objective of building ‘productive employ¬ 
ment relationships through the promotion of good faith 
in all aspects of the employment environment and of 
the employment relationship’. The Act established the 
Employment Relations Authority, an investigative body 
that deals with employment relationship problems which 
cannot be solved in mediation. 

ARCHAEOLOGY has lacked glamour in NZ because 
of the early, firm assumption that the country’s history 
of human habitation is brief even compared with other 
islands in Polynesia. For many years after settlement, 
the language and legends of Maori themselves were used 
almost exclusively as a substitute for a written history of 
the nation. For this reason, and others possibly associated 
with the use of wood rather than more durable materials 
by the earliest arrivals in a NZ mostly covered with trees, 
the search for archaeological sites was long left to ama¬ 
teurs and a few museum anthropologists. An exception 
to this concerned the search for the moa, a giant flightless 
bird which had become extinct within a few hundred 
years of initial Polynesian colonisation. 

Academic Approach In the 1930s and 1940s, however, 
a new, more methodical, academic approach to the prob¬ 
lem was adopted by archaeologists such as Roger Duff. 
The origin of the moa-hunters’ culture was investigated 
at such sites as Wairau Bar and Kaikoura. Earlier postu¬ 
lations that the moa-hunters, who lived predominantly, 
according to the evidence, on the eastern plains of the 
South Island, were of Melanesian origin, were discounted 
and the history of the settlement of NZ put on a more 
scientific basis. 

Since the 1970s, interest has grown among the an¬ 
thropology departments of the universities, particularly 
Auckland and Otago, in researching the history of Maori 
settlement. Techniques of site detection, excavation and 
recording, including dating methods, have been developed 
and refined, and many early pa, pits, middens, caves and 
rock shelters identified and explored. 

The NZ Archaeological Association was founded in 
1955 to co-ordinate research and promote public interest. 
Its site recording scheme now covers more than 90,000 
archaeological sites. The Historic Places Act 1991 makes 
it necessary for any person to get the consent of the NZ 


Historic Places Trust before damaging or modifying any 
archaeological site or even before undertaking a scientific 
excavation thereon. The Antiquities Act 1975 is also a 
basic safeguard against the non-disclosure of valuable sites 
by claiming ownership for the Crown of all Maori arte¬ 
facts found after 1 April 1976, by controlling the sale of all 
such artefacts within NZ, and by placing export controls 
on a wide range of historically significant artefacts, chat¬ 
tels and materials. Given the interest and protection of the 
government, NZ archaeologists in increasing numbers are 
using excavations within this country and in other parts of 
the Pacific region to build up a picture of Polynesian life 
in earlier times. Recent work has also begun to detect the 
pattern of the epic Polynesian migrations. 

NZ archaeology is increasingly more involved in exam¬ 
ining, recording and preserving sites of European settle¬ 
ment in NZ, as well as building a growing picture with 
experts in other fields, and in co-ordination with over¬ 
seas research, of the pattern of settlement of the Pacific, 
culminating in the Polynesian migration to NZ and the 
development of Maori culture. 

ARCHERY on an organised basis began in NZ in 1870, 
when a club was formed at One Tree Hill in Auckland. 
Clubs were soon afterwards formed in Wellington and 
Dunedin, but the NZ Archery Association was established 
as late as 1943. 

NZ’s greatest archer was J Hinchco of Auckland, who 
won a total of 32 national titles during the 1950s and 
1960s. M Wright of Auckland became British Empire 
women’s champion with a postal shoot in 1953. In 1982 
Neroli Fairhall won a gold medal at the Brisbane Com¬ 
monwealth Games. A full range of clout, flight and field 
shoot events are held for men and women on a national 
basis each year. 

ARCHITECTURE Maori Architecture grew from the 
need of the original Polynesian immigrants for warmth 
and protection in a climate unlike the tropical islands from 
which they had come. They developed the style of large, 
rectangular meeting houses (whare nui or whare whakairo) 
made from wooden planks with thatched, gabled roofs 
and doors recessed behind deep verandahs. Their living 
quarters (whare puni) were built in a similar but smaller 
style, reflecting their communal life. The functions of 
cooking and food storage were kept separate from the 
living quarters. Food houses (pataka) were built like mini¬ 
ature whares on the top of poles to protect stores from the 
depredation of rats or dogs. Today, the buildings on the 
marae reflect the impact that European building materials 
and methods of construction have had upon traditional 
Maori architecture over the last 200 years. 

European Architecture The pioneers initially lived in 
primitive, temporary shelters under raupo thatches or 
calico tents, and moved quickly into timber-framed weath¬ 
erboard cottages, the timber pit-sawn, with verandahs 
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or lean-tos for washing and changing boots and outer 
clothing. In parts of the South Island where timber was 
less plentiful, the use of cob, rammed earth or stone was 
common; cob and rammed earth particularly also gave 
better insulation against the more severe South Island 
winters. From about 1860 until 1910, the most popular 
style of mass housing was the Victorian villa, built to face 
the road, usually ignoring the sun, prevailing winds or 
any site advantages. Between the two world wars, builders 
constructed thousands of bungalows that were inspired 
by more informal California housing and sited so that the 
family car could be garaged off the road. 

Until World War Two NZ houses reflected overseas 
styles, with weatherboard exteriors and either corrugated, 
galvanised iron or tiled roofs. In the past 30 years more 
has been made of light and space in houses, appropriate to 
the NZ climate and lifestyle. 

Earthquake risk helped to keep timber popular for 
domestic dwellings. Earlier, heart kauri, matai and totara 
were the preferred timbers for house construction, but as 
native timber became scarce and since techniques have 
been developed to preserve exotic pine softwoods, almost 
all building timber now comes from the renewable radiata 
pine forests. 

Before World War One, commercial and public build¬ 
ings tended to be two or three storeys and made either in 
brick covered by plaster or in timber. National chains of 
banks, insurance companies and post offices mostly used 
similar designs in all towns, varying only in size, and usu¬ 
ally imitating the squat appearance of far larger buildings 
in Britain. 

The early days of public building in NZ did produce 
a few remarkable examples inspired mainly by European 
ideas. Among them are Benjamin Mountfort’s Provincial 
Council Chambers built in Christchurch in 1859-65, and 
Frederick Thatcher’s 1861-66 Old St Paul’s in Wellington, 
both in the Gothic Revival tradition; and Francis William 
Petre’s Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, built at the 
turn of the century, in the style of Renaissance Classicism. 
Perhaps the most celebrated building in what is a modern 
Maori style, described by some commentators as a NZ 
classic, is the Chapel of Futuna in Karori, Wellington, 
designed by John Scott and built in 1958-60. 

One city which has celebrated its architectural style and 
made it into a tourist attraction is Napier, rebuilt after the 
disastrous 1931 earthquake in the Art Deco style of the 
time. 

Over the past 25 years advances in building technology 
have enabled architects to design a wide variety of high- 
rise buildings, even in regions such as Wellington where 
the earthquake risk posed by older large buildings has seen 
their demolition and the virtual rebuilding of the central 
city in the modern, square, concrete and glass idiom. 

The skyline in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch 
has soared since World War Two to around 40 storeys in 
the tallest buildings. Architects have increasingly looked 



Completed in 1876, Government Buildings on Lambton 
Quay, Wellington, is the second largest wooden building in 
the world. 


to the countries of the Pacific Rim for inspiration and 
the search for a national style has preoccupied historians 
since the 1970s. Over the last 20 years heritage conserva¬ 
tion efforts have made people more aware of NZ’s built 
environment, and the completion of Te Papa Museum of 
NZ in 1998 signalled a new era in bicultural architectural 
design. (See also Museum of NZ.) 

ARCHIVES NEW ZEALAND, Te Rua Mahara o te 
Kawanatanga, previously called National Archives, was 
established by the Archives Act of 1957. It collects and 
preserves government records of permanent value at its 
Wellington headquarters and regional offices in Auckland, 
Christchurch and Dunedin. It is the largest repository of 
information on the history and development of NZ, com¬ 
prising the records of government since 1840. 

In 2000 the National Archives were separated from 
the department of Internal Affairs and the new depart¬ 
ment, Archives NZ, took over its role. The department 
also administers the National Register of Archives and 
Manuscripts (NRAM). Originally published from 1979 to 
1993 in paper format, NRAM was redeveloped in 1998 
as an electronic database. 

The Archives Act defines the functions of Archives NZ. 
Central government records that fall within the definitions 
may not be destroyed without the prior approval of the 
chief archivist. Since the late 1970s the chief archivist has 
also had a role in safeguarding local government records. 

Archives are the memory of government, being evi¬ 
dence of its functions, policies, transactions, decisions and 
areas of responsibility. They are also evidence of the social, 
political, economic, scientific, military, legal, technical and 
administrative development of the country. Archives NZ 
also holds the private papers of some major NZ political 
figures of the past. The National Collection of War Art is 
housed in the Wellington headquarters. All these records 
can be consulted in reading rooms at all offices by resear¬ 
chers, free of charge. 

On permanent display in the Archives NZ Constitution 
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Room in Wellington are the original Treaty of Waitangi 
and the 1897 Women’s Suffrage Petition, together with 
other documents of significant historical and constitu¬ 
tional interest. Other exhibition galleries have changing 
displays on NZ topics. 

ARIKI are the paramount chiefs of the Maori tribes. 
The role is hereditary and the ariki take precedence over 
rangatira and kaumatua. (See also Traditional Maori 
Society.) 

ARMED FORCES (see Defence) 

ARMY (see New Zealand Army) 

ARMY MUSEUM, WAIOURU (see Queen Elizabeth II 
Army Memorial Museum) 

ARMYWORMS and CUTWORMS are the caterpillars 
of noctuid moths (that is, they belong to the Noctuidae or 
owl-moth family). Many species, both native and exotic, 
are common in NZ. The armyworms particularly occa¬ 
sionally flourish to such a degree they destroy large areas 
of pasture or cereal crops. 

The adult moths are 15 to 20 mm long, mostly fawn 
or grey in colour and will often invade houses at night if 
lights are left on and windows or doors open. The globu¬ 
lar eggs of the moths are laid either singly or in clusters on 
food plants which host the caterpillars. These caterpillars 
can measure 25 to 45 mm at maturity. 

The most common armyworm in the North Island and 
the north of the South Island is Mythimna separata , which 
produces three generations a year. Of all the armyworm 
and cutworm species, it is the one which most frequently 
reaches epidemic levels and thus becomes a major agri¬ 
cultural pest. In the South Island, below the Nelson and 
Marlborough provinces, the most prevalent species is 
Persectania aversa. 

A common and very destructive native form of cut¬ 
worm is Grapbania mutans, and a common pest among 
the exotic species is Argotis ipsilon aneituma, usually 
known as the greasy cutworm. 

ARNDT, Hermina (1885-1926), known as Mina, was 
born near Queenstown and studied at Wellington Techni¬ 
cal College. She went to Europe where she studied etching 
under Hermann Struck and painting under Lovis Corinth 
in Berlin. Corinth’s influence is very evident in her painting 
Girl in a Blue Blouse. She was a member of the Societe 
des Beaux Arts. She returned to NZ after the outbreak of 
World War One and settled in Wellington, painting in a 
studio and holding small exhibitions of her work. In 1917, 
after her marriage, she moved to Motueka where her style 
developed further, becoming lighter in tone and brighter 
in colour. She died suddenly in 1926 and it was not until 
1961, as a result of a large retrospective exhibition of her 


work, that the public became more aware of her as an art¬ 
ist and her place in the development of NZ art. 

ARNETT, Peter Gregg (1934- ) began working as a 
reporter on the Southland Times at the age of 17 and rose 
to become one of the world’s top foreign correspondents, 
both in print and for television. He was born in Riverton, 
educated at Waitaki Boys’ High School and worked as a 
journalist in Invercargill and Wellington before joining the 
Sydney Sun in 1956. He was associate editor of Bangkok 
World in Thailand during 1958-60, editor of the Vientiane 
World in Laos (1960), Associate Press (AP) correspondent 
in Jakarta (1961-62) and in Vietnam (1962-70). Arnett 
worked at the AP head office in New York before scripting 
and conducting interviews for a television documentary 
on Vietnam, called The 10,000 Day War, for Canadian 
Broadcasting in 1980-81. Since then he has acted as 
foreign correspondent in many of the world’s trouble 
spots for CNN (Cable News Network), becoming a world 
news figure himself during the 1990-91 war in Iraq when 
he reported live from Baghdad. He has won a number of 
prestigious international awards for journalism, including 
a Pulitzer Prize (1966). His autobiography, Live From the 
Battlefield: From Vietnam to Baghdad, 35 Years in the 
War Zone, was published in 1994. 

While reporting for NBC and National Geographic 
Explorer in Baghdad in 2003 he granted an interview 
on Iraqi television in which he said the US war plan 
had failed. He was immediately fired by both NBC and 
National Geographic, but hired soon after by the UK’s 
Daily Mirror. 

ARNEY,Sir George Alfred (1810-83) was born in Salis¬ 
bury, England, and gained a BA (1832) and MA (1833) 
at Oxford where he was a noted Classics scholar. He was 
called to the Bar in 1837 and after practising for 20 years 
was appointed Chief Justice of NZ. He was knighted in 
1862 and was for a few months, in 1873, administrator of 
the government. He retired to England in 1875. 

ARNOLD,Thomas (1823-1900) was a son of Dr Arnold 
of Rugby school, graduated from Oxford in 1845, ac¬ 
cepted a position with the Colonial Office and came to 
NZ in 1848 to take up land in the Wellington district 
bought by his father. He started a school in Nelson but 
after about a year moved on to Tasmania. He wrote Pas¬ 
sages in a Wandering Life, published in 1900, which gives 
an account of his stay in NZ. 

ARNOLD RIVER flows into the Grey River at Stillwater, 
having run down from Lake Brunner in Grey County, 
Westland. It is believed to have been named after the Rev 
Dr Thomas Arnold, famous headmaster of Rugby school 
in England and father of the poet Matthew Arnold. 

On the river, 26 km south-east of Greymouth, near 
Kaimata, is one of the smallest hydro-electric stations in 
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the national network. It generates 3 MW and supplies 
enough power for 3,200 West Coast households. The sta¬ 
tion was built on the Arnold River by the Grey Electric 
Power Board in 1932 and bought by the government in 
1938; it is now administered by TrustPower. Due to high 
rainfall in the region, the ‘run of the river’ Arnold scheme 
is able to generate at high capacity without any need to 
control the level of Lake Brunner which feeds it. However, 
a dam across the Arnold River provides the increase in 
water levels and the ‘head’ required for the station’s tur¬ 
bines. The Arnold station has an average annual output 
of 25 GWh. 

ARNST, Richard (1883-1953) was born at Taitapu, near 
Christchurch, and became a champion cyclist before tak¬ 
ing up sculling in 1906. Within three years he was world 
champion, remaining undefeated until beaten by English¬ 
man Ernest Barry on the Thames in 1912. He briefly re¬ 
gained the title in 1921 but lost it again the following year. 
He later became an international marksman. 

Arnst was the son of a German immigrant and was 
christened Jacob Diedrich but adopted the name Richard 
as a youth and was widely known as Dick. 

AROHA is the Maori word which is usually loosely 
translated as ‘love’ or ‘caring’. Originally it had a meaning 
which involved kinship as much as friendship and affec¬ 
tion, and it does not apply to erotic love. In The Maoris 
of New Zealand, Joan Metge wrote that the word ‘retains 
a number of meanings that are not covered by love. It is 
appropriately used to express both sympathy and sorrow 
in the context of bereavement, gratitude on receipt of a gift 
or service, yearning for an absent kinsman or friend, pity 
and compassion towards someone in trouble and approval 
for a person or action.’ 

ARROWTOWN, a town on the western bank of the 
Arrow River, 21 km north-east of Queenstown, in Central 
Otago (population around 1,400), is a popular tourist 
destination, with its avenue of deciduous trees and faith¬ 
fully restored goldminers’ wooden buildings. A museum 
and reconstructed commercial area recall the township’s 
colourful history during the gold-rush days. The town 
grew overnight when prospector William Fox found gold 
nearby in 1862 and it had some of the character of an 
American Wild West town when notorious blackbirder 
and criminal Bully Hayes opened a hotel there. The town 
was constituted a borough in 1867 and, after the gold rush 
ended, it became the centre for a farming area. 

ART in NZ has its origins in Maori culture centuries be¬ 
fore European settlement, and especially in the later Clas¬ 
sic Maori period as kumara cultivation and storage tech¬ 
niques allowed more leisure. Although carving was their 
most complex artistic expression, the forms that evolved 
out of spiritual values decorated a range of artefacts that 


had functional or ceremonial uses well integrated into 
Maori life. 

Men worked in the hard materials such as wood, stone 
and bone, and women crafted flax fibre into clothing, 
mats and baskets, and they were all competent to produce 
functional goods. Specialists evolved extraordinary skills 
which were revered as a communal gift, even though they 
were mainly dedicated to the adornment of artefacts for 
the use of tribal chiefs. 

The first European style of art expressed in NZ were 
the pen drawings by Isaac Gilseman, who accompanied 
Abel Tasman in 1642. The skirmish between the Dutch 
and Maori in Golden Bay is captured in a dramatic sketch 
that has been widely published in historical volumes 
since. 

Draughtsmen who accompanied Captain Cook on his 
three voyages to make scientific records — Sydney Parkin¬ 
son, William Hodges and John Webber — also recorded 
their impressions of the country and its people. 

The first European settlers’ lives were also dominated 
by practical matters. Most of them were too busy to have 
time or enthusiasm to express artistic impulses, except for 
those few who had the education and the money to in¬ 
dulge their nostalgia for a culture left behind. The majority 
of immigrants were working class or lower middle class 
people whose focus was on scientific or technical learning 
sought from mechanics’ institutes of the sort booming in 
the exploding towns and cities of industrial Britain. 

The first curious, artistic European to come here was 
Augustus Earle, ‘the wandering artist’, whose watercol¬ 
ours of Maori made during a visit in the late 1820s de¬ 
picted them as proudly independent and living in harmony 
with their natural environment. This visit was followed by 
others, the most notable being the three months spent by 
George French Angas in the North Island during 1843-44 
drawing and painting the Maori, their activities, buildings 
and artefacts. After his return to England he published 
The New Zealanders Illustrated (London, 1846) with 
numerous lithographs. 

Early Colonial Period Many of the early artists were 
transitory figures who recorded their impressions of the 
new country for a British audience. Draughtsmen during 
this early colonial period were often employed by the NZ 
Company or similar enterprises, and usually returned after 
a few years here to produce lithographs for wide distri¬ 
bution. Pictorial Illustrations of NZ (London, 1847) by 
Samuel Charles Brees is one example. Others are the four 
lithographs by T Allom, after watercolours by soldier-art¬ 
ist Charles Heaphy, used to promote the company’s set¬ 
tlement scheme; Charles Meryon’s etchings of 1863-66, 
based on drawings he produced in 1843 while in the 
vicinity of Akaroa; and the carefully observed, topical 
and often chatty pictures done by William Strutt during 
1855-56 in the Taranaki district. 

Of greater eventual value were the delineaters of land¬ 
scapes involved in the country’s exploration or aspects 
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of its settlement which, though largely conditioned by 
topographical interests, reflect a sense of identification 
with the land. This can be observed in the lyricism of 
Heaphy’s Mount Egmont from the Southward (1839) 
or the watercolours of Bream Head, Whangarei (1850s); 
in the broader, more earthy landscapes of William Fox; 
the primeval rhythm captured by John Buchanan in his 
Milford Sound, Looking North-West from Freshwater 
Basin (1863); the gentler realism of the Rev John Kinder; 
the concise townscapes of Edward Ashworth; the grand 
panoramic views of western Otago by John Turnbull 
Thomson; or the variety of views from Charles Decimus 
Barraud. The work of amateur artists like politicians 
James E FitzGerald and Frederick Weld, and Emily Harper 
and Captain E E Temple also recorded the opening-up of 
land for grazing and agriculture. 

In his small, full-length portraits of Maori, Joseph Jen- 
ner Merrett continued that documentary line of painting 
with its quasi-scientific justification that was, in a differ¬ 
ent way, taken up by some of the soldier-artists during 
the Maori-European conflicts of the 1860s. Lieutenant 
Horatio Gordon Robley sympathetically portrayed Maori 
in battle or in everyday living and made a study of the 
moko. Gustavus Ferdinand von Tentpsky revealed a more 
romantic view in picturing the skirmishes between Maori 
and Forest Rangers. 

Towards the end of the 1860s and into the 1870s the 
conventions of romantic realism began to acquire infor¬ 
mality, gently dramatised by the luminosity of atmospheric 
light in which nature acquired a rough-hewn contempla¬ 
tive aspect. This was most apparent in the paintings of 
John Gully and William Mathew Hodgkins who, working 
in the less troubled south, used the natural grandeur of the 
Southern Alps. Other outstanding 19th-century painters 
were Alfred Sharpe, John Hoyte, Charles Blomfield, James 
Nairn and Petrus van der Velden. 

In February 1870 the Otago School of Art opened in 
Dunedin, the first public art school in the country, with 
David Con Hutton (1843-1910) as Master. In April that 
year a society of artists was formed in Auckland. In 1876 
the Otago Art Society came into being, followed by the 
Canterbury Society of Arts in 1880, and in 1882 the Fine 
Arts Association of NZ was established in Wellington 
and in 1889 became the NZ Academy of Fine Arts. The 
Canterbury School of Art opened in 1882, the Wellington 
School of Design in 1886 and late in 1889 the Elam School 
of Art was established in rooms provided in the Auckland 
Municipal Art Gallery — the country’s first permanent art 
gallery — which had opened early the previous year. 

In the opening years of the 20th century, the luminar¬ 
ies were Nairn and van der Velden, Girolamo Nerli and 
Wilson Walsh. Landscape and portraiture dominated the 
work of Nerli, Frances Hodgkins, Raymond McIntyre, 
Sydney L Thompson, Mary Elizabeth Tripe, Walter Bow¬ 
ring, Archibald F Nichol and others. 

Images of people, in landscapes or interiors or in their 


own right, filled the works of George E Butler, Dorothy 
Kate Richmond, James F Scott, Frances McCracken, 
Robert Procter, Maud Sherwood, H Linley Richardson 
and G K Webber. In the graphic media, the human figure 
dominated work by Leonard H Booth and the caricatures 
of A V Hunt and David Low. There was also a growing 
interest in animal painting. In this William Greene led, but 
its heyday came later in the 1920s, especially in the paint¬ 
ings by Violet E Whiteman. 

Maori Portraiture Maori portraiture was a continuing 
preoccupation with the famous replica-like work of Gott¬ 
fried Lindauer and then the reconstructions of Maori life 
by L J Steele. Around 1900, as Maori numbers dwindled 
and fears spread that they were a dying race, the portrayal 
of their life gained some urgency, informing the work of 
Charles F Goldie, but countered by the personalised por¬ 
traits from Fristrom and others. The paintings of contem¬ 
porary Maori life by D K Richmond and Walter Wright 
were set against reconstructions of ancient ways. 

During World War One, Mina Arndt returned after 
studying in Germany, but the sombre expressionistic trend 
in her paintings was not always appreciated. In Welling¬ 
ton, Len Lye, as a result of his interest in motion, made 
wooden constructions with moving parts, but within a few 
years he too had joined the expatriates. On the Western 
Front, G E Butler and N Welch were commissioned of¬ 
ficial war artists. 

Between the Wars By 1922 W S La Trobe, superintend¬ 
ent of Technical Education, had brought out British-trained 
artists to improve the level of art instruction. Among them 
were Robert Donn, Roland Hipkins, Archibald J C Fisher, 
(who in 1924 took over the directorship of the Elam 
School of Art), Vivian Smith, William Henry Allen, Robert 
N Field (who, at Dunedin Art School, had considerable 
influence as a teacher), and in 1929, Christopher Perkins. 

In 1924 the National Art Association of NZ was 
founded on the basis that artist members controlled its 
organisation. The issue of control set a pattern for other 
breakaway groups over the next 25 years. The most im¬ 
portant were The Group, Christchurch (1929-77), the 
NZ Society of Artists (1933-36) and the Rutland Group, 
Auckland (1935-58). Significant also were the publica¬ 
tion of Art in NZ (1928—46), the opening of the Robert 
McDougall Art Gallery in Christchurch in 1932 and the 
National Art Gallery in Wellington in 1936, and in 1940 
the National Centennial Exhibition of New Zealand Art. 

Modest contact with Modernism came with work 
brought back from England by Edith Collier in the early 
1920s, that sent back from Europe by Rhona Haszard, 
with the return in 1929 of John Weeks and his polite Cu¬ 
bist works, with the arrival of Perkins and the exhibiting 
of Field’s paintings such as Christ at the Well of Samaria. 
Then, in the early 1930s, Flora Scales returned from Eu¬ 
rope and exhibited work that showed ideas acquired while 
studying at Hans Hofmann’s school in Munich. 

Interest in specifically NZ landscape during the 1930s 
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and 1940s asserted itself in the paintings of Perkins, Jenny 
Campbell, Ida Eise, John Weeks, John and Charles Tole, 
Myra Kirkpatrick, M T (Toss) Woollaston, Juliet Peter, 
Doris Lusk, Elise Mourant and, in a more symbolic way, 
in the early landscapes of Colin McCahon. 

Between 1920 and 1950 portraits came from H L 
Richardson, A F Nicoll, Elizabeth Wallwork, Elizabeth 
Kelly, Ida Carey, Ivy Fife and M T Woollaston, and most 
significantly from Rita Angus in her Portrait of Betty 
Currtow (1942) and, by contrast, from May Smith with 
her Characterization in Colour (1941). 

During World War Two, Peter McIntyre, Russell Clark 
and Alan Barns-Graham became official war artists. In 
contrast with McIntyre’s popular action paintings, a more 
pointed statement about war was Guadalcanal (1946) by 
William J Reed. 

After the War Artists worked in isolation, committed 
to the cause of Modernism, a new language not all could 
read. Among those who could were Gordon Walters, 
Colin McCahon and Milan Mrkusich. It was, however, 
a 1948—49 public controversy in Christchurch over the 
McDougall Art Gallery’s rejection of Frances Hodgkins’s 
Pleasure Garden that brought modern art into the open. 

By the late 1950s some older artists felt that their world 
was threatened, but while change and uncertainty were to 
dominate art from then on, there was greater freedom of 
stylistic choice. The expressionism introduced by Rudolf 
Gopas and his eventual influence on younger artists re¬ 
flects this opening up of attitudes. 

In 1958 Colin McCahon visited the United States and 
on his return painted the Northland Panels, in which his 
contact with American painting was distilled into his exp¬ 
erience as a NZ painter. This was followed by his Elias 
series in which words predominate. Such combinations 
of old and new forces were typical of this transitional 
period during which NZ painting caught up with the rest 
of the Western world. By 1959 Jackie Fahey was painting 
pictures about the frustration of women living in suburbia. 
A number of young Maori artists, including Cliff Whiting, 
Para Matchitt and Ralph Hotere, made use of Western art 
styles but retained allegiance to their Maori heritage. 

Throughout the 1960s abstract art gained acceptance. 
Patrick Hanly returned from Europe with a new attitude to 
figurative painting, best illustrated in his Figures in Light 
series (1964). Don Binney created a semi-symbolic region¬ 
alism with his paintings of birds. A similar regionalism ap¬ 
peared in the work of Michael Smither and Robin White. 

By the 1970s the realism apparent in their work became 
more assertive in the paintings of Brent Wong, Grahame 
Sydney, Peter Siddell and Glenda Randerson. At the same 
time an expressionistic type of figure painting was being 
practised by Tony Fomison, Philip Clairmont, Jeffrey Har¬ 
ris, John Lethbridge and Denys Watkins. Abstract painting 
from the mid-70s emphasised repetitive motifs, as in the 
work of Gretchen Albrecht, Allen Maddox, Ian Scott, 
Robert McLeod, Philippa Blair and John Hurrell. 
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Since the early 1970s sculpture has undergone radical 
changes and considerable energy has gone into environ¬ 
ments, such as in Leon Narbey’s work, the conceptual 
art of Billy Apple or performance art by Jim Allen, Bruce 
Barber and Andrew Drummond. 

In the 1990s, diversification has abounded. In paint¬ 
ing, figurative expressionism and abstract minimalism 
have been equally visible, multi-media installations and 
performance art no longer raise eyebrows, and environ¬ 
mental sculpture has become more common — the viewer 
is spoilt for choice. There are many dealer galleries in each 
main centre and often one or two in smaller cities, and 
artists are proliferating. 

An upsurge of interest in Maori and Polynesian culture 
and art has ensured an increase in their public exposure, 
both in NZ and abroad, through the curating by public 
galleries of exhibitions on these themes, the establishment 
of MASPAC (Maori and South Pacific Arts Council) in 
1986, and the establishment in 1995 of Te Waka Toi, 
the Maori arts board of Creative New Zealand, which 
presents an annual Te Tohu Tiketike a Te Waka Toi (Te 
Waka Toi Exemplary Award) recognising outstanding 
leadership and service to Maori arts and culture. More 
possibilities are open to young artists. They need not 
conform to any particular style in order to be accepted by 
gallery dealers, the art viewing public and the public gal¬ 
leries’ curators. There is a greater degree of international 
recognition of contemporary NZ art, with regular rep¬ 
resentation by our artists abroad, and traditional Maori 
art, particularly after the important 'Te Maori’ exhibition 
toured to New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, St 
Louis and San Francisco in 1984-85. Notable Maori and 
Polynesian artists working with a mix of traditional and 
contemporary themes include painters John Pule, Shane 
Cotton, Fatu Feu’u and Robyn Kahukiwa, and sculptors 
Lyonel Grant, Para Matchitt, Michael Tuffery, Michael 
Parekowhai, Matt Pine, Robert Jahnke, Ross Hemera and 
Ani O’Neil. 
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Within and beyond NZ, Colin McCahon, through 
paintings such as Victory of Death 2, is being seen as the 
country’s major modern artist. 

ART GALLERIES in NZ number more than 400 and 
range in size from the major city complexes to a number 
of one-room exhibitions in small settlements with historic 
backgrounds. 

The Museum of NZ Te Papa Tongarewa, constructed 
on a superb waterfront site in Wellington, was founded in 
1992 as the national museum of art, history and Maori 
culture, with a pronounced focus on Aotearoa NZ and its 
place in the world. The museum incorporates the National 
Art Gallery, established in the capital city in 1936, in line 
of succession from the NZ Academy of Fine Arts, estab¬ 
lished in 1889, which opened as the Wellington Public Art 
Gallery in 1906. 

The country’s most prestigious galleries dedicated to 
exhibiting art are: 

• Adam Art Gallery, the first on a NZ university campus, 
opened at Victoria University of Wellington in 1999; 

• Auckland Art Gallery, opened in 1888, and the pos¬ 
sessor of the largest and most varied permanent collec¬ 
tion; 

• Christchurch Art Gallery, Te Puna o Waiwhetu, previ¬ 
ously housed in and named the Robert McDougall Art 
Gallery, and opened in a new building in 2003; 

• City Gallery, a non collection gallery, opened in Wel¬ 
lington in 1980 and moved to its present location in 
Civic Square in 1993; 

• Dowse Art Museum, opened in Lower Hutt in 1971; 

• Dunedin Public Art Gallery, founded in 1884, NZ’s 
oldest gallery; 

• Govett-Brewster Art Gallery, opened in New Plymouth 
in 1970; 

• Manawatu Art Gallery, in Palmerston North, opened 
in 1977; 

• Sarjeant Gallery, opened in Wanganui in 1919; 

• The Suter, opened in Nelson in 1899; 

• Waikato Museum of Art and History, founded in the 
1940s in Hamilton. 

With greater emphasis by government on the funding of 
artists and art institutions, some smaller provincial galler¬ 
ies have also been expanding, supplementing government 
grants by fund-raising and patronage. The Eastern South¬ 
land Gallery in Gore, now has a new $1.2 million wing 
housing the John Money collection. 

Several of the country’s major museums also house 
significant collections of art. As well as the Museum of 
NZ, these include the Gisborne Museum and Arts Cen¬ 
tre (founded by the Gisborne Art Society in 1955), the 
Hawke’s Bay Museum (opened in Napier in 1936), the 
Rotorua Museum of Art and History (first opened as a 
gallery in 1977), the Science Centre, Museum and Art 
Gallery in Manawatu (opened in 1994), Pataka Museum 
and Art Gallery (opened in Porirua City in 1998), and the 


Southland Museum and Art Gallery (founded in 1869 in 
Invercargill). 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION of dairy cattle (later 
referred to euphemistically as ‘artificial breeding’) was 
practised in European countries before World War Two. 
The first herd testing service in NZ began in 1909, and 
artificial breeding began in NZ in the late 1940s in an 
attempt to increase production from dairy cows. The NZ 
Dairy Board took over responsibility for the service in 
1946 after a field service technique suitable for NZ’s large 
herd industry and applicable on a wide commercial scale 
had been developed by scientists at Ruakura’s agriculture 
research centre. The herd improvement service provided 
for the mass insemination of commercial dairy herds 
with semen from the very highest-quality bulls whose 
ability to sire high-producing daughters had been proven 
by testing. The NZ Dairy Board Livestock Improvement 
Division was formed in 1984, and in 1988 it became a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Board. The Dairy Industry 
Restructuring Act 2001 legislated for Livestock Improve¬ 
ment to become a user-owned co-operative, and the 
company was formally launched in 2002. Today, the com¬ 
pany provides herd improvement products and services to 
around 12,500 NZ dairy farmers (and a growing number 
of international grass-based dairy farmers), including a 
dairy animal recording service (both electronic and paper- 
based), maintenance of one of the largest bovine databases 
in the world, herd testing services, milk analysis laborato¬ 
ries, and research. (See also Agriculture, Dairying.) 

ARTHUR’S PASS runs over the main divide of the 
Southern Alps between the headwaters of the Otira River 
to the north and the Bealey River to the south. Its summit 
(920 m) marks the boundary between Canterbury and 
Westland. 

It is named after Arthur Dudley Dobson (1841-1934) 
who heard of the existence of the mountain pass from a 
Maori chief, Tarapuhi. Dobson and his brothers, George 
and Edward, became the first Europeans to cross it in 
March 1864. However, Dobson failed to name the pass in 
his report to the Chief Surveyor of Christchurch, Thomas 
Cass. It was in a later report on all available crossings over 
the central alpine region that his brother George declared 
‘Arthur’s pass’ to be the most favourable. 

Progress towards making the pass a main thorough¬ 
fare to the West Coast was hastened by the discovery of 
gold and the subsequent gold rush, and a highway was 
completed by 1866. Its construction employed more than 
a thousand men, with Edward Dobson (father of the dis¬ 
coverer Arthur) as the Provincial Engineer. 

Today SH 73 follows the route, with the Otira Tun¬ 
nel (which houses the main rail link between the coasts) 
running beneath it. The tunnel was begun in 1908 and 
completed 15 years later. 

Arthur’s Pass is also the name of the township just 5 
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km south of the pass. It began as a temporary settlement 
for Maori, explorers, surveyors, road gangs and miners, 
but became a holiday resort towards the end of the 19th 
century for people visiting from Christchurch, 153 km to 
the south-east. It is now the centre of the Arthur’s Pass 
National Park. 

ARTHUR’S PASS NATIONAL PARK covers an area of 
114,500 ha in the heart of the Southern Alps. It was the 
first national park to be established in the South Island, 
in 1929, and is a beautiful wilderness area, characterised 
by high mountains with large scree slopes along with 
wide braided rivers and steep gorges. It shares a common 
boundary with Westland National Park and between 
them they contain a number of spectacular Southern Alps 
peaks, the Tasman, Franz Josef and Fox Glaciers, and 
large areas of luxuriant rain forest. 

The habitats on either side of the main divide (the 
midline of the Alps) are strikingly different. To the east the 
forests are almost entirely mountain beech, yet on the west 
side a variety of species exist, including beech, kamahi and 
kaikawaka. Alpine plants are abundant. 

The park’s most famous resident is NZ’s alpine parrot, 
the kea, which is famous not only for its inquisitive nature 
but also for the damage it can do. Kiwi are also found in 
the park along with bellbirds and fantails. 

ARTS COUNCIL [see Creative New Zealand) 

ARTS FOUNDATION OF NEW ZEALAND is an 

independent charitable trust established in 1998 which 
promotes excellence in all art forms for the benefit of the 
people of NZ. Through income gained from a permanent 
Endowment Fund, the Foundation gives out awards to 
artists. Following an initial grant of $5 million from the 
Lottery Grants Board, private individuals and sponsoring 
companies with a passion for the arts contribute to this 
fund. The following awards are made by the Foundation: 

Icon Award An honours system that began in 2003 to 
celebrate the living icons of the arts in NZ. Recognised as 
leaders in their fields, these artists are often local pioneers 
in their chosen art forms and many of them are interna¬ 
tionally renowned. Icon Awards are presented every two 
years, and in time there will be a living circle of up to 25 
icon artists. Each icon artist receives a medallion and pin 
made by stone sculptor John Edgar. The artist may keep 
the pin in perpetuity, while the medallion, following the 
artist’s death, will be presented to a successor at the subse¬ 
quent Icon Awards ceremony. 

Laureate Award One of NZ’s largest cash awards, and 
the only private awards to cover a range of art forms. 
Instituted in 2001, these annual awards are for mid-career 
artists, and are not tagged to any particular project. A 
panel of distinguished peers and arts experts, independent 
from the trustees and management of the Arts Founda¬ 
tion, makes the selection. Recipients are prime movers in 


NZ, flag-bearers for their respective careers, and rising to 
prominence internationally. The Laureate Awards assist 
them to achieve their full potential. 

Governors’ Award This award, instituted in 2002, 
is a medallion designed by artist Richard Wheeler and 
is presented annually in conjunction with the Laureate 
Awards. The Governors’ Award recognises an individual 
or institution that has contributed in a significant way to 
the development of the arts and artists in NZ. 

ASBESTOS, that is crysotile asbestos, is a silky fibrous 
rock that was widely used for its heat insulation proper¬ 
ties. It occurs at several points in the massive serpentines 
of Nelson and Otago, but the only deposits of importance 
so far located are those at Upper Takaka in the Nelson dis¬ 
trict. It has been used in over 3,000 products worldwide at 
various times, including: play-dough, World War Two gas 
masks, wine and fruit juice filters, gas ring plates, ironing 
boards, water pipes, theatre safety curtains, vinyl flooring, 
stippling compound, serpentine fertiliser, asbestos-cement 
boards (Fibrolite, Durock, Hardiplank, etc), corrugated 
roofs, cigarette filters, and flameproof clothing. 

The commercial value of asbestos has been greatly red¬ 
uced by its carcinogenic effects on those working with it. 
The fibres are hooked at each end and catch in lung tissue, 
causing a number of respiratory diseases, including asbes- 
tosis, lung cancer and mesothelioma. The ancient Romans 
noted that slaves working in asbestos mines had a high 
mortality rate so issued them with masks. Apparently, the 
British government notified the NZ government before 
World War Two of the health hazards of asbestos. Many 
countries have banned its use. Fletchers (at Riccarton) 
and Hardies (at Penrose, in Auckland) once manufactured 
asbestos products. 

Although the use of asbestos and asbestos products 
has dramatically decreased, they are still found in many 
residential and commercial settings and continue to pose 
a health risk to workers and others. Working with asbes¬ 
tos products is regulated under the Health and Safety in 
Employment (Asbestos) Regulations 1998, which provide 
guidelines for minimising the release of asbestos fibres into 
the air, avoiding the spread of asbestos contamination on 
clothing and footwear, using dust extraction equipment 
and respiratory protection, and disposing of all asbestos 
products. 

The Asbestos Diseases Association is a voluntary group 
of victims banded together to advocate for compensation 
for those suffering from its effects. 

ASHBRIDGE, Bryan Trevor (1926-95) was principal 
male dancer with the Royal Ballet from 1958 to 1965, 
and an important influence in NZ and Australian ballet 
for 20 years. He was born in Wellington and educated 
at Auckland Grammar School where he captained the 
cricket and soccer teams and was high jump champion. 
During his time with the Royal Ballet he partnered Alicia 
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Markova, Margot Fonteyn, Moira Shearer, Beryl Grey, 
Nadia Nerina and fellow NZer Rowena Jackson, as well 
as other leading ballerinas of his time. He danced in many 
European countries and was the first British male dancer 
to perform behind the Iron Curtain. 

After leaving the Royal Ballet, Ashbridge was a pro¬ 
ducer for the BBC and the NZBC, and Channel 9 and 
ABC (in Australia), and was heavily involved in ballet 
stage production and films. 

ASHBURTON is the main centre in mid-Canterbury, 
77 km north-east of Tirnaru and 87 km south-west of 
Christchurch on the main South Island state highway. 
The area was originally known as Turton after the first 
European settlers there, Mr and Mrs William Turton, 
who leased 120 ha and built an accommodation house by 
the river which provided a focus for the future settlement. 
However, when the town site was surveyed in 1864, it was 
renamed after the river by which it stands, named after 
the 2nd Baron Ashburton who was one of the founders 
of the Canterbury Association and a prominent member 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s NZ Association of 1837. 
The town once had a considerable ceramics industry, and 
many of its substantial brick buildings are a reminder 
of its heritage. The town’s population is estimated to be 
around 15,700. 

ASHTON-WARNER, Sylvia (1908-84) was one of NZ’s 
leading novelists who also had an international reputa¬ 
tion as an educationist. She was one of ten children of an 
invalid father and a forceful teacher mother. She herself 
trained as a teacher, married a teacher (Keith Hender¬ 
son) and for many years taught in Maori schools. Her 
first novel, Spinster (1958), won international regard 
and was a commercial success, being made into a film 
starring Shirley MacLaine, Jack Hawkins and Laurence 
Harvey. Later novels included Incense to Idols (1960), 
Bell Call (1964), Greenstone (1966) and Three (1970). 
During her years of teaching very young children at Maori 
schools, she developed what she called ‘organic teaching’, 
explained in the book Teacher (1963), which provoked 
interest among educationists in other countries. An auto¬ 
biography, I Passed this Way, was published in the US in 
1979 and in NZ in 1980, and in 1986 a feature movie, 
based on her life, was produced in NZ. 

ASHWELL, Benjamin Yates (1810-83) was an impetu¬ 
ous and eccentric Church Missionary Society lay mission¬ 
ary, who was remarkably successful with the Waikato 
Maori in the early days of NZ settlement. 

Ashwell was born in Birmingham, served first in Si¬ 
erra Leone but had to leave because of his frail health, 
and arrived in NZ in 1835. He was at first considered 
temperamentally unsuited for work with Maori and, until 
he opened his own mission house at Taupiri in the north 
Waikato, after more than two years in the country, he 


failed to establish any firm relationships either with fellow 
missionaries or Maori. But at Taupiri he was an immedi¬ 
ate success and over the following 15 years established a 
powerful influence throughout the Waikato, even being 
called upon by Maori groups to settle disputes. He was 
ordained in Auckland in 1848 after attending St John’s 
Theological College. 

In the 1850s Ashwell’s school at Taupiri was consid¬ 
ered an example to others throughout the country. He 
retreated to Auckland during the NZ Wars and, although 
he returned to the Waikato in the late 1860s, he found 
most of his former Maori associates had dispersed. He 
spent the last 15 years of his life in Auckland. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, of which NZ is a 
founding member, was established in 1966. Modelled on 
the World Bank it is designed to enhance the economic 
development of the region. The Asian Development Bank 
currently has 58 members; 40 countries in the Asia Pacific 
region and 18 Western European and North American 
countries. The voting power of each member country is 
based on its holding of capital stock in the bank. NZ has 
a 1.6 per cent voting share. 

NZ also contributes to the Asian Development Fund 
(ADF) as part of the country’s Official Development 
Assistance programme. 

ASTROLABE was the name of the vessel in which 
Frenchman Dumont d’Urville explored the NZ coast in 
1827, and which gave its name to Astrolabe Roadstead, 
Astrolabe Bay and Astrolabe Island, all near Motueka, 
and Astrolabe Rock, near Auckland. The vessel, previous¬ 
ly named Coquille, was renamed by Dumont d’Urville. 

ATHFIELD, Ian Charles (1940- ) has left a distinctive cre¬ 
ative mark on NZ architecture. He was born in Christch¬ 
urch, educated at Christchurch Boys’ High School, the 
Christchurch Technical Institute, the Ilam School of Fine 
Arts and the University of Auckland School of Architec¬ 
ture, where he graduated in May 1964. 

After a brief spell in Auckland with the architectural 
firm of Stephenson and Turner, Athfield went to Wel¬ 
lington and spent five years with Structon Group before 
setting up as principal of Athfield Architects in 1968. 

He achieved international success in 1976, winning 
the Manila Housing competition in the Philippines from 
a field of 476 design teams. Athfield is known for his idi¬ 
osyncratic and sculptural designs, including his own house 
above the Hutt motorway in Wellington and the Wel¬ 
lington Public Library. He has been a consistent winner of 
national design awards for architecture since the 1970s, 
and was awarded a NZ Medal in 1990 and an honorary 
doctorate from Victoria University of Wellington in 2000. 
Athfield designed the Adam Art Gallery at Victoria Uni¬ 
versity, the first NZ gallery on a university campus. 
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ATHLETICS, or track and field, as it is mostly now 
known, began on an organised basis in NZ with the for¬ 
mation of the Wellington Amateur Athletic Club in 1875, 
only 25 years after the foundation of the first known club 
in the world, the Exeter College Athletic Club at Oxford 
University. The first championships here were held in 
1888, the year after the formation of the NZ Amateur 
Athletic Association (NZAAA), and only 22 years after 
the first national championships had been held in Britain. 
For the first 40 years, the NZAAA also controlled cycling, 
and most clubs in NZ were called amateur athletics and 
cycling clubs. 

NZ athletes at first had successes at sprints and hurdles 
events, but international competition was confined mainly 
within Britain, Australia and NZ. Since international int¬ 
erest spread with the expansion of the modern Olympics 
during the first two decades of the 20th century, athletics 
has become second only to soccer in the number of par¬ 
ticipants worldwide. 

NZ gradually established itself as an outstanding pro¬ 
ducer of middle-distance runners in the world on a popu¬ 
lation basis, along with Finland and Scandinavia, with 
remarkable performers in races from the half-mile (804 
m) to the six miles (9.654 km), and the equivalent metric 
distances (800 m and 10,000 m). Among a large number 
of competitors in the top international class, the greatest 
have been Jack Lovelock, Peter Snell, Murray Halberg and 
John Walker. 

Athletics in NZ tended to be a sport which attracted 
moderate interest except for heightened attention every two 
years for Olympic and Commonwealth festivals. During 
the second half of the 1960s and in the 1970s, however, a 
huge spread of interest in jogging and competitive distance 
running intensified public attention following the inter¬ 
national success of Snell, Halberg and Walker. Since the 
beginning of the 1980s, however, interest (and success) in 
track events has diminished. Only Lorraine Moller’s bronze 
medal in the 1992 Olympics marathon has kept alive a 
once-proud tradition of distance running. Notable suc¬ 
cesses at Commonwealth Games since the 1980s have been 
gold for Anne Audain (3,000 m) and Mike O’Rourke (jave¬ 
lin) in 1982; Tania Murray, gold in high jump in 1990; and 
Beatrice Faumuina’s golds in discus in 1998 and 2002. 

ATIAMURI is a settlement on the Waikato River, 25 km 
south-east of Tokoroa and 30 km east of Mangakino, 
near the site of Atiamuri hydro-electric power station. 
This station is the third in a chain of eight hydro-electric 
power stations downstream from Lake Taupo. Construc¬ 
tion began in 1953 and was completed in 1958. Atiamuri 
power station is 8 km downstream of Ohakuri and takes 
water directly from the larger upstream station. The 
relatively small storage of Lake Atiamuri means the tim¬ 
ing of its generation production is critical, particularly if 
Ohakuri is generating at full capacity. A fourth generator 
was added in 1962 to take advantage of increased flows 


from the Tongariro Power Scheme, raising generating 
capacity to 34 MW, producing 305 GWh annually. The 
station is managed by Mighty River Power. 

Upper Atiamuri is a locality 6 km to the north-west, 
on the banks of a tributary of the Waikato, the Man- 
gaharekeke Stream. The name Atiamuri is said to be in 
memory of a famous Maori woman, Tia. 

ATKINSON, Sir Harry Albert (1831-92) was born in 
Cheshire, England, son of an architect and engineer, John 
Atkinson. Accompanied by a younger brother, Arthur, 
he followed an elder brother, William, to New Plymouth 
where he arrived in 1853 and took up land. He was 
elected to the Taranaki Provincial Council in 1857 and 
the following year won a commission with the Taranaki 
Rifle Volunteer Company. He was an outstanding soldier 
during the NZ Wars of the 1860s, for a while being 
commander of the Forest Rangers. He became deputy- 
superintendent of Taranaki, was elected to Parliament in 
1861, and became defence minister in Frederick Weld’s 
administration three years later. 

In 1874 he joined Vogel’s ministry and served in the 
House over the following 16 years in a number of ministries, 
and as premier from September 1876 to October 1877, and 
for two further terms, in 1883 and from 1887 to 1891. He 
became Speaker of the Legislative Council in 1891. 

Atkinson was a brusque man, never popular, but he 
embraced a number of radical causes, most notably a nat¬ 
ional insurance scheme he introduced to provide for the 
aged, the sick, the widowed and the orphaned. It was to be 
financed partly by compulsory contributions and partly by 
the state. It was greeted with laughter and Sir George Grey 
described it as a blow at Christianity. Atkinson’s brother, 
Arthur, became a lawyer in Nelson. 

ATUA is the Maori word for spirit or god. In traditional 
Maori religion, most atua were the spirits of fairly recent 
ancestors. They sometimes guided and protected their 
descendants but they often punished them with illness, 
especially if they had broken the laws of tapu. To secure 
their goodwill, offerings were made to them and karakia 
(incantations) were recited. Atua were thought to be im¬ 
material, but sometimes to assume certain forms. They 
were especially feared when they appeared as lizards. With 
the introduction of Christianity, the word atua came to be 
used of the Christian God. Figures in Maori mythology, 
such as Rangi, Papa, Tane and Maui, were not formerly 
known as atua, although this word is sometimes used of 
them now. These earliest, mythical ancestors, who had a 
different role in Maori religion, were known instead as 
tangata (people) or tupuna (ancestors). 

AUBERT, Mary Joseph (Suzanne) (1835-1926) was 
born near Lyons, France, where she studied chemistry and 
medicine before serving as a nursing sister in the Crimean 
War. She was among five nurses who were brought to NZ 
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by Bishop Pompallier in 1861. She nursed at an orphan¬ 
age in Auckland and among the poor and sick in Hawke’s 
Bay, and established homes for foundlings and incurables 
at Hiruharama, on the Whanganui River, in 1890. During 
the 1880s she founded the Order of the Daughters of Our 
Lady of Compassion (with six other sisters working under 
her) which became noted for its tireless devotion in work¬ 
ing among the distressed and deprived. The order was 
formally established by the Pope during a visit to Rome 
by Mother Aubert in 1914. In 1908 she had opened the 
Home of Compassion at Island Bay, Wellington, and later 
opened another home in Auckland. 

AUCKLAND, NZ’s largest urban area (see also Auckland 
City), straddles the isthmus between the Hauraki Gulf 
on the east coast and the Manukau Harbour on the west 
coast of the North Island. Auckland City Council is one of 
five municipalities that administer the region which cov¬ 
ers an area from Albany and the East Coast Bays in the 
north to Papakura in the south. This area accommodates 
almost 1,300,000 people — about one-third of the coun¬ 
try’s population. The other municipalities are Manukau 
City Council, North Shore City Council, Waitakere City 
Council, and the Papakura District Council. 

Auckland is also NZ’s leading seaport, airport and 
commercial and industrial centre, and continues to be the 
fastest-growing region. It is the most cosmopolitan city in 
the country and, as the main tourist and trade gateway, it 
is more metropolitan in tone than many much larger and 
more populous secondary cities in other countries. Water 
sports are a pastime enjoyed by a large number of Auck¬ 
landers, and the city is promoted as ‘the city of sails’. 

The settlement and later the province were named after 
the first Earl of Auckland, George Eden, who was Gov¬ 
ernor-General of India when the settlement of Auckland 
was founded. Previously the Earl had been First Lord of 
the Admiralty and had given Hobson command of HMS 
Rattlesnake in which he first visited NZ in 1837. 

Climate Auckland’s climate is classified as warm tem¬ 
perate (mean 18°C in summer, 11°C in winter), with good 
rainfall throughout the year (averaging 90 mm in summer, 
140 mm in winter). 

Maori Settlement There are no figures for the Maori 
population before the 20th century, but it is certain that 
— with a large proportion of Maori living in the region, 
at least since Cook’s arrival — the Auckland provincial 
region has always been the most populous area in NZ. In 
fact it is probable that the region centring on the isthmus 
carried more than 20,000 people even before the first 
Europeans arrived. A number of extinct volcanic cones 
made the area attractive for the construction of fortified 
Maori villages, the main ones being Mt Eden, Mt Albert, 
Mt Wellington, One Tree Hill, and Mt Hobson, all on the 
narrow isthmus between the two harbours. The whole 
isthmus is called after Nga Marama chief, Kiwi Tamaki, 
who dominated the area from a stronghold on One Tree 


Hill until Ngati Whatua from the Helensville district took 
control during the second half of the 18th century. When 
Governor William Hobson bought the city site from the 
Ngati Whatua it had been relatively depopulated because 
of inter-tribal conflict. 

European Settlement The city was established in 1840 
by Hobson as the country’s second capital, after Russell in 
the Bay of Islands. Auckland in turn lost its capital status 
in 1865 when Wellington was considered more central in a 
long country with transport difficulties. It was constituted 
a borough in 1851, the first parliament assembled in the 
town in 1854, and in 1871 it became a city. 

In 1853 the Province of Auckland was established, the 
largest of the six throughout the country, with the 39th 
parallel as the southern boundary, running from Mahia 
on the east coast through to the Whanganui River on the 
west. It was the most populous town and province in the 
1850s, but its European population was surpassed first 
by Otago and then by Canterbury during the 1860s and 
1870s. It regained the lead just before the end of the cen¬ 
tury and has held it ever since. 

Local Government The Auckland area was ruled by an 
abundance of local bodies for nearly a century, between 
the abolition of the provinces in 1876 until the 1960s. 
Over the years, a number of attempts have been made to 
form an organisation to administer all municipal services 
over the greater Auckland area. In 1956, an Auckland 
Metropolitan Council was formed purely as an advisory 
board. Parochial in-fighting, however, prevented any re¬ 
gional organisation with administrative capability from 
being formed, until the Auckland Regional Authority Act 
of 1963 vested responsibility in a regionally representative 
authority. This authority was accountable for planning, 
bulk water supply, main sewer drainage and treatment, 
the international airport, passenger transport, regional 
reserves, regional roads and regional civil defence. 

However, it was to be almost another 30 years before 
the more than 20 boroughs and cities were consolidated 
into the four main cities — North Shore, Waitakere, 
Manukau and Auckland — and the districts of Rodney, 
Franklin and Papakura. This amalgamation in 1989 
resulted in the Auckland Regional Council (as it is now 
called) having its powers somewhat extended to include 
pests and weed and harbour management. 

In 1992, the Auckland Regional Services Trust (ARST) 
was established to take over ownership and management 
of the non-core assets of the Auckland Regional Council, 
in an effort to reduce debt. These valuable Auckland 
properties comprised 80 per cent of Ports of Auckland 
Ltd, regional forests, subsidiary companies that control 
water services, some public transport services, and rubbish 
disposal. In spite of this, the Auckland Regional Council 
maintains control over resource management, regional 
parks, civil defence, pest destruction and noxious plant 
control, passenger transport services licensing and some 
transport planning. 
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In October 1998, with a value in excess of $1 billion, 
the assets held by the ARST were transferred to Infra¬ 
structure Auckland for the purposes of regional transport 
and stormwater management. These assets were forecast 
to generate revenues of approximately $35 million each 
year. 

On 1 July 2004, two new entities were established: 
Auckland Regional Holdings (ARH) and Auckland Reg¬ 
ional Transport Authority (ARTA). ARH is responsible 
for owning and managing regional assets, the money from 
which will be used by ARC to fund transport and water 
quality projects throughout the region. The $1.3 billion 
in assets now owned by ARH are those previously owned 
by Infrastructure Auckland, which was disbanded on 1 
July. These include investments, an 80 per cent sharehold¬ 
ing in Ports of Auckland Ltd, America’s Cup Village Ltd 
(now a subsidiary of ARH, owning land near the Viaduct 
Basin) and Northern Disposal Systems Ltd. ARH also 
owns public transport assets, including trains, track access 
agreements and station leases from the Crown, and some 
ferry terminal assets and leases. 

ARTA is responsible for planning, funding and im¬ 
plementing all modes of land transport throughout the 
Auckland region, including buses, trains, ferries, and local 
roads. While it co-ordinates funding and overall planning 
for local roads, ARTA is not responsible for physical 
improvements to them; this remains the responsibility of 
local councils. Motorways and state highways remain the 
responsibility of Transit New Zealand. 

AUCKLAND ART GALLERY, Toi o Tamaki, was opened 
in February 1888 and is one of NZ’s oldest art galleries. 
The building, designed by Melbourne architects Grainger 
and D’Ebro, is still a feature of the Auckland skyline. The 
Auckland Art Gallery is located within two buildings: the 
main Gallery and the New Gallery. The original Victorian 
era facade of the main building has undergone several 
major reconstructions and extensions whilst retaining its 
French Renaissance revival character and charm. The 
New Gallery, a former telephone exchange adjacent to the 
main Gallery, opened to the public in October 1995 and is 
the contemporary wing of the Auckland Art Gallery. The 
Auckland Art Gallery is principally funded by the City of 
Auckland. 

The gallery’s founding collections, based on the gifts 
and subsequent bequests of James Tannoch Mackelvie and 
Sir George Grey (the first Governor of NZ), largely com¬ 
prised British and European works. In 1915 an Auckland 
citizen, Henry Edward Partridge, donated his collection 
of Maori portraits by Gottfried Lindauer to the gallery 
on condition that Aucklanders raise funds for Belgian 
refugees. 

The international collection holds works from the Ren¬ 
aissance to the present, including: Old Master 17th-century 
paintings; a fine European selection, including Fuseli and 
Reni and several notable portraits; a substantial Old Mas¬ 


ter print collection; a work by William Hodges from James 
Cook’s voyages; and bronzes by Rodin and Epstein. 

A particularly strong 19th-century NZ collection of 
colonial landscapes by Sharpe, Kinder and Hoyte, and 
early images of Maori (paintings and photography) by 
both immigrant and visiting artists, such as Lindauer and 
Goldie, is continued into the 20th century. 

Today the NZ collection includes a wide range of 
acclaimed artists, including Frances Hodgkins, Colin Mc- 
Cahon, Rita Angus, Gordon Walters, Ralph Hotere and 
leading Maori artists such as Para Matchitt and Arnold 
Manaaki Wilson, and continues to acquire the work of 
contemporary artists. In addition the gallery gives spe¬ 
cial consideration to works from Australia (through the 
Chartwell Collection) and those of South Pacific nations 
geographically close to NZ. 



Queen Street Auckland, in the early 1900s. 


AUCKLAND CITY is NZ’s largest city, with a popula¬ 
tion estimated at 415,200 within the city boundaries. The 
city centre and its suburbs cover an area of 60 km 2 . Many 
of NZ’s retail and commercial businesses have their head 
offices in the city, and a large number of people commute 
daily into the city by bus, train, ferry and car. The main 
tourist attractions include the Auckland Museum, the NZ 
Maritime Museum, Kelly Tarlton’s Antarctic and Under¬ 
water World, MOTAT, the Auckland Zoo, Sky Tower and 
Sky City Casino. There are two universities, the University 
of Auckland and the Auckland University of Technology 
(AUT). 

The city’s population has tended to become younger, 
with people under 35 accounting for more than 50 per 
cent of the total population. The city has also seen a sig¬ 
nificant increase in ethnic diversity over the last decade. 
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NZ Europeans make up the largest proportion of the city’s 
population, around 62 per cent; Maori make up around 
8 per cent; Polynesians around 13 per cent; and Asians 
around 17 per cent. Factors contributing to the immigra¬ 
tion influx include the attractiveness of the city, good 
rental accommodation, housing diversity, and relatively 
high levels of employment. However, the increased dem¬ 
and for high-quality housing has driven the average cost 
of houses up. Auckland City is the most expensive place 
to live in NZ. The current building trend is shifting away 
from the traditional house-and-garden residence to multi¬ 
level apartment blocks and town houses, especially in the 
inner city and its immediate surrounding suburbs. 

Rapid urban growth has placed increasing demand on 
the city’s infrastructure. Major services such as drainage, 
roads, housing, waste management, water supply and rec¬ 
reational areas are included in the city council’s strategic 
plan for the 21st century, with the most pressing needs 
being to reduce water pollution, overcome traffic conges¬ 
tion, contain urban expansion and generate less waste. 

AUCKLAND HARBOUR BRIDGE spans Waitemata 
Harbour between St Mary’s Bay on the southern side and 
Northcote on the northern. The bridge took four years to 
build and was opened with four traffic lanes on 30 May 
1959. A pedestrian walkway and a fifth traffic lane were 
originally planned for the bridge, but these were deleted 
to cut costs. Almost as soon as it was opened, the bridge 
proved to be inadequate for the amount of traffic it was 
required to handle. Two more lanes in each direction 
were opened in September 1969, having been built on the 
outside of the spans by Japanese contractors, Ishikawa- 
jima-Harima Heavy Industries Ltd (hence the nickname 
‘Nippon clip-on’). 

The steelwork of the bridge is 1,150 m long with a 
main span rising 43.27 m above high-tide level across 
243.8 m. The bridge carried an average of nearly 27,000 
vehicles both ways during its first year of operation. The 
daily average at the end of the 1990s was 150,000 both 
ways, with peaks as high as 200,000. The bridge gave an 
enormous commercial boost to sleepy North Shore sub¬ 
urbs linked previously by ferries and buses, and it resulted 
in the mushrooming growth of North Shore City. 

From its opening in 1959, a toll was charged for cross¬ 
ing the bridge, with collection booths on the northern 
side. The 12 toll booths continued in operation until 30 
March 1984. 

AUCKLAND ISLANDS, a sub-Antarctic group 320 km 
south-west of Stewart Island at Lat. 50° 40’ S, Long. 166° 
10’ E, were discovered by Captain Abraham Bristow of 
the whaling vessel Ocean in 1806, annexed the following 
year in the name of the king, George III, and named in 
honour of British statesman William Eden, 1st Baron of 
Auckland, and father of George Eden, Earl of Auckland, 
for whom the city of Auckland was named. 


Attempts were made to establish whaling and sealing 
there but without success. The same fate awaited the ani¬ 
mals (pigs, goats, sheep and cattle) which were brought 
for the benefit of shipwrecked mariners, although a few 
of their descendants remain on the islands today. Sea birds 
and sea mammals abound, however. 

The group (one large island and five smaller) has a total 
land area of 606 km 2 and has been the scene of a number 
of shipwrecks, the most famous of which was the Genera! 
Grant in 1866. 

The islands themselves are protected by the Auckland 
Islands National Nature Reserve, and the Auckland Is¬ 
lands Marine Reserve stretches offshore for 12 nautical 
miles around the islands. 

AUCKLAND ISLANDS MARINE RESERVE stretch 
es for 12 nautical miles around the Auckland Islands, 
making it the second biggest marine reserve in NZ 
(484,000 ha). It was approved in January 2003 and is the 
first reserve to exist in the New Zealand sub-Antarctic. 
Not only does the reserve protect the relatively shallow 
inshore areas up to 100 metres deep but also deep ocean 
environments down to 3000 metres deep. 

The Auckland Islands group has an abundance and 
diversity of seabirds, is the primary breeding ground for 
the NZ sea lion, and 30 per cent of the world’s population 
of the yellow-eyed penguin breed. Establishing the reserve 
was an international first in that it completely protects 
the habitat of the yellow-eyed penguin across the land/sea 
interface. 

NZ (Hooker) sea lions are the rarest and currently 
the most endangered of the five species of sea lion in the 
world. They have a very limited distribution and range, 
and can be found breeding at only a handful of sites in the 
Auckland Island group. Another success story is the come¬ 
back of the Southern Right Whale, which was hunted 
almost to extinction last century. 

Access to the foreshore is by permit issued by the De¬ 
partment of Conservation. Tourism activities are controlled 
by permits, and ecotourism ventures are restricted to limited 
numbers of passengers each year. Fishing is not permitted. 

AUCKLAND RACING CLUB dates from 1874 but 
the first recorded race meeting in Auckland was held in 
January of 1842, less than eight months after NZ was 
declared a colony. Early meetings were held at Epsom, 
either at Potter’s Paddock, which became the Alexandra 
Park trotting course, or on an adjoining property. In 1857 
the first meeting was held at Ellerslie, then the property of 
Mr Robert Graham, and this became the regular venue of 
Auckland racing from 1867. 

Early attempts at forming a racing club were variously 
named the New Ulster Jockey Club, the Auckland Jockey 
Club and the Auckland Turf Club. In 1874 the latter two 
bodies were amalgamated to form the Auckland Racing 
Club, with Mr James Watt as the first president. 
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By the 1950s, the Auckland Racing Club was firmly 
established as NZ’s major racing club and the Auckland 
Cup as the high-stakes glamour event in the country. 

AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY (see University of Auckland) 

AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY, 

which gained university status in 2000, was founded in 
1895 as the Auckland Technical School. At that time, it 
was a school for the trades, with a roll of 30, teaching 
subjects that included mechanical and architectural draw¬ 
ing, cooking and dress-making. 

In the 110 years since then, the Institute has undergone 
many changes, including three name changes, splitting 
off as a secondary school, and helping set up two other 
technical institutes to accommodate the Auckland region’s 
growth. 

In 1990, the Auckland Institute of Technology, as it 
became known in 1989, was given the power to confer 
degrees. 

Today more than 25,000 students are enrolled in either 
part-time or full-time courses within five faculties — Arts, 
Business, Health, Science and Engineering, and Te Ara 
Poutama (Maori Development). 

AUT is located on two main campuses. The largest, 
Wellesley, is in the heart of Auckland’s Central Business 
District. The Akoranga campus is across the Auckland 
Harbour Bridge in North Shore City. The Akoranga cam¬ 
pus is the nation’s largest health studies campus. 

AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM was found¬ 
ed and opened to the public in 1852. The first museum 
building was a small cottage in what is now the grounds 
of the University of Auckland. 

In 1868 the Auckland Institute, a learned society which 
had been founded the previous year, became affiliated 
to the newly established NZ Institute, a scientific body 
modelled on the Royal Society of Great Britain. Among 
the purposes of the institute was the establishment of a 
museum, and objects for a collection were presented at 
its first meeting. In 1869 the Superintendent of Auckland 
Province formally transferred the old Auckland museum 
to the control of the institute and the organisation took 
its present name. 

After World War One the citizens of Auckland Province 
agreed to erect a new building for the museum to act as a 
memorial to those from the province who had been killed 
during the war. The Auckland War Memorial Museum 
was then built on the hilltop site in the Auckland Domain 
where it stands today. It was officially opened in 1929. 

It was expanded as the provincial war memorial after 
World War Two with extensions opened in 1960. The 
building was completed in its present form with the open¬ 
ing of the auditorium in 1969. A five-year, $40 million 
project to refurbish the museum’s interior and redesign 
galleries was completed in 1999. In May 2002, the Prime 


Minister announced a government contribution of $26.5 
million over five years from the Regional Museums Fund 
towards the development of world-class facilities at 
Auckland Museum. The museum generated a further $17 
million through its own fund-raising initiatives and the 
second stage of the museum’s redevelopment, the Grand 
Atrium project, commenced prior to Christmas 2003. 
The Grand Atrium development will open to the public in 
late 2005 and facilities will include new collection storage 
areas, an enhanced learning centre, a new special exhibi¬ 
tion hall, auditorium, and improved refreshment and 
public facilities. 

In 1996 the governance of the museum was reorgan¬ 
ised. Under the Auckland War Memorial Museum Act 
1996 a new trust board of ten members was created. Five 
members are appointed by the funding local authorities in 
the Auckland region, four are appointed by the Auckland 
Museum Institute and one is appointed by the Museum 
Trust Board’s Maori advisory body, the Taumata-a-Iwi. 
Operating finance comes from a levy on local authorities 
in the Auckland region, and from endowments, grants, 
gifts, bequests and commercial concessions. 

The museum concentrates primarily on Maori and 
general ethnology, NZ and Pacific archaeology, botany, 
zoology and general natural history, the decorative arts, 
and military history. The museum maintains a major his¬ 
torical and scientific library, which is available to research 
workers and the public. The refurbished museum also 
contains two award-winning children's Discovery Centres. 
The museum commands perhaps the best building site in 
the city, with spectacular views. 

AUDITOR-GENERAL and AUDIT NZ (see Controller 
and Auditor-General) 

AUNT DAISY (see Basham, Maud Ruby) 

AURORA AUSTRALIS, lights in the southern skies, were 
first recorded by Captain Cook during his voyage of 1773. 
They are caused by atomic particles from the sun being 
deflected by Earth’s magnetic field and interacting with 
Earth’s upper atmosphere (which makes aurorae most 
often, but not exclusively, seen nearer the polar regions). 
In the Northern Hemisphere, the phenomenon is known 
as Aurora Borealis. Intense aurora activity can cause prob¬ 
lems for short-wave radio reception. 

AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CLOSER ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS TREATY (see CER) 

AUSTRALIAN MAGPIE belongs to the family Cractici- 
dae, or bell magpie, and is an attractive crow-like song¬ 
bird. Birds were brought from Australia from 1864 on¬ 
wards by acclimatisation societies, and distributed first to 
Canterbury. The birds, which are black and white, come 
in two forms: the white-backed magpie (Gymnorhina 
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tibicen hypoleuca) and rhe black-backed (G. t. tibicen). 
The white-backed is common throughout both the North 
and South Islands on pastureland and wilderness areas, 
including patches of pine and gum trees, but seldom 
ventures into old forests, while the black-backed magpie 
is confined to similar habitats in Hawke’s Bay and North 
Canterbury, where it is the more common form. 

Groups of up to 14 birds defend territories for much of 
the year, with usually one pair of the group nesting. Birds 
nest from June to November, usually in tall trees. They 
lay two to five bluish-green eggs, blotched with brown 
marks. 

The diet of magpies is generally pasture insects and 
seeds, with some carrion also being eaten. These feeding 
habits are considered beneficial to agriculture, although 
generally magpies are considered a pest because of their 
habits of harassing native species and predating on their 
nests. 

AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATIONS were born in Auck¬ 
land in May 1903, when a meeting of seven motor car 
enthusiasts decided to form a car club named the Auck¬ 
land Automobile Association. Over the following three 
years associations were formed in Christchurch, Nelson, 
Otago and Wellington. 

The early organisations were concerned with trans¬ 
forming public attitudes towards the motor car, which was 
at first regarded as an interesting plaything of the rich and 
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the eccentric, and a nuisance to the normal horse-drawn 
traffic. The members fought for improved roads, for re¬ 
sponsible, licensed driving, and they organised rallies for 
car-owners (as far as Rotorua from Auckland in 1903). 

Associations started up all over the country in the years 
leading up to World War One. After the war, a South 
Island Motor Union was formed in 1920, and a North 
Island Motor Union in 1924, and these were amalgamated 
in the NZ Automobile Association in 1965. 

Early membership was slow in building up. After ten 
years the Auckland association had only 113 members. 
There were periods of sharp growth between 1925 and 
1930 and between 1935 and 1940, but the real member¬ 
ship boom came after World War Two. Membership in 
NZ stood at 166,374 in 1950, 326,779 in 1960, 476,528 


in 1970 and 567,239 in 1980, and at the end of the 2004 
financial year exceeded 1 million. 

As numbers grew, the associations were able to broad¬ 
en the range of services available to members, which today 
include: emergency breakdown assistance, vehicle inspec¬ 
tion, maps and guides for touring, finance and insurance, 
legal assistance, road signposting, car rental, car storage, 
and overseas and domestic travel bookings. 

Until 1991, the association was a grouping of individu¬ 
al clubs spread through the country, at one time number¬ 
ing 15. The clubs amalgamated into one NZ Automobile 
Association in 1991, with the head office based in Auck¬ 
land. The motivation was to achieve a greater range of 
services on a nationally consistent basis. In July 1994, the 
association set up its own insurance company, AA-GIO 
Insurance Ltd, in partnership with GIO Australia. Follow¬ 
ing the acquisition of AA-GIO Insurance Ltd by Royal and 
Sun Alliance NZ Ltd, AA Insurance Ltd was established 
in June 2002 as a joint venture between the NZ AA Ltd 
and Vero Insurance (formerly Royal and Sun Alliance NZ 
Ltd). AAIL commenced trading on 1 April 2003. 

By the end of the 20th century the AA had expanded 
into maintenance, and in 2004 had 39 franchised AA 
Auto Service and AA Auto Service and Repair centres 
throughout NZ. 

AVIATION got off to an early start in NZ with Richard 
Pearse of Canterbury getting a home-made aircraft aloft 
for a brief period at some time not precisely known about 
1903 or 1904, and Vivian Walsh achieving the first docu¬ 
mented, controlled flight in a heavier-than-air machine in 
1911. Walsh and his brother, Leo, designed and built a 
seaplane and their NZ School at Mission Bay in Auckland 
trained pilots for service with the Royal Flying Corps dur¬ 
ing World War One. The Canterbury Aviation Company 
at Sockburn, near Christchurch, also trained pilots for 
war service. 

The first airmail was carried from Auckland to Dar- 
gaville and return in 1919 but there was surprisingly 
little interest in aviation during the decade following the 
war, mainly because of a number of fatal accidents. The 
successful crossing of the Tasman Sea by the Australian 
aviator Charles Kingsford Smith (later Sir Charles) in 
September 1928 revived interest and about that time the 
government began to subsidise aero clubs which set up 
flying schools around the country. 

In 1936 a 26-year-old Auckland woman, Jean Batten, 
astonished the world with a record-breaking solo flight 
from England to Sydney, and continued on home across 
the Tasman Sea in her single-engine plane. 

Commercial Aviation The first real sign that commer¬ 
cial aviation might soon end NZ’s isolation at the bottom 
of the world came in March 1937 with the arrival in 
Auckland of a Pan American World Airways flying-boat 
under the command of Captain Edwin Musick at the end 
of a survey flight from San Francisco. By 1940 Pan Am 
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had begun regular airmail and passenger services between 
the two cities. NZ’s first international airline, Tasman Em¬ 
pire Airways Ltd (TEAL) grew out of the first commercial 
trans-Tasman crossing by an Imperial Airways flying-boat 
in December 1937. 

Enormous advances were made in aviation during 
World War Two and in 1945 the three companies oper¬ 
ating the principal air services in this country — Union 
Airways (a subsidiary of the Union Steam Ship Company), 
Cook Strait Airways and Air Travel (NZ) Ltd — were 
taken over by the government under the NZ Airways 
Act and became the NZ National Airways Corpora¬ 
tion (NAC). The major NZ-based commercial passenger 
services were conducted by TEAL (which became Air 
New Zealand in 1965) and NAC until the two were 
merged within Air New Zealand in 1978. NAC had a 
virtual monopoly on domestic passenger services with 
links among all provincial cities and the larger towns. Mt 
Cook Airlines, a tourism-oriented service, has become 
a second-level carrier in recent years. As rising fuel and 
administration costs forced Air NZ to reappraise its do¬ 
mestic services, a growing number of third-level operators 
surfaced but most were eventually taken over by Air NZ 
or Ansett NZ as feeder services. 

Ansett NZ, at first half-owned by Ansett Australia and 
two NZ shareholders, entered the domestic market in July 
1987 and was immediately a front-line competitor for Air 
NZ. It became a wholly-owned subsidiary of Ansett Aus¬ 
tralia in February 1988 and by then matched Air NZ on all 
major routes. In 2000 Ansett NZ was sold and began oper¬ 
ating as Qantas NZ, which went into receivership in 2001. 

The 1990s saw a number of small entrepreneurial air¬ 
lines commence domestic services in competition with the 
big two, but all failed. 

Air Services Because of the long, slim shape of NZ and 
its rugged topography, air services have long been an im¬ 
portant domestic transport link, particularly between the 
three largest cities, Auckland, Wellington and Christch¬ 
urch. All provincial cities have domestic airports with 
passenger terminals, and the three largest international 
airports are at Auckland (Mangere), Wellington (Rongo- 
tai) and Christchurch (Harewood), although airports 
at Dunedin, Hamilton, Palmerston North and Queens¬ 
town also receive regular international flights. Auckland, 
Christchurch and Wellington international airports and 
six of the provincial airports are operated by airport com¬ 
panies, with a mix of local government ownership; central 
government continued to reduce its airport ownership 
interests during the late 1990s. 

NZ has deregulated air services, allowing virtually free 
access to the country by foreign carriers. The Tasman 
route is the busiest path into NZ in both volume of pas¬ 
sengers carried and the number of airlines operating: in the 
mid-2000s 14 passenger airlines and three cargo airlines 
offered services between Australia and NZ. 

Regular international services into Wellington are 


limited to trans-Tasman flights. Auckland, the main 
international gateway, has direct services to and from 
Pacific nations and Europe, and connections to all major 
countries. As well as Air NZ, 23 foreign airlines, including 
four cargo airlines, operate international services to NZ, 
and a further eleven serve the country on a code-share 
basis only. The international airlines that visit NZ most 
frequently are Qantas, Cathay Pacific, Emirates, Korean 
Air, Singapore Airlines, Aerolineas Argentinas, Air Pacific, 
Air Caledonie, Garuda Indonesia, Mandarin Airlines, Air 
Vanuatu, Royal Tongan Airlines, Malaysian Airline Sys¬ 
tem, Thai Airways, Polynesian Airlines, Asiana Airlines 
and Lan Chile. 

Several major international carriers have pulled out of 
servicing NZ. Pan American Airways sold its South Pacific 
routes to United Airlines in the 1980s, which now oper¬ 
ates only on a code-share basis in NZ. American Airlines 
has twice since the 1970s tried services between the US 
and NZ and each time has withdrawn after a brief period. 
Another major US carrier. Continental Airlines, withdrew 
in 1993 after 14 years. 

In the mid-2000s, more than 3.4 million passengers 
arrived on international air carriers annually. 

Navigation Facilities Responsibility for all air traffic 
control services and navigation facilities in the country 
lies with the Airways Corporation of NZ, a State-owned 
enterprise. Airways provides air navigation services within 
NZ and the surrounding oceanic airspace, a total area of 
approximately 34 million km 2 . Airways was the world’s 
first fully commercialised air navigation services organisa¬ 
tion, and developed the world's first satellite-based Oceanic 
Control System, a sophisticated full flight plan processing 
system that includes simulation and automatic ‘conflict 
detection'. The system offers major benefits to airlines op¬ 
erating long-haul routes across the Pacific by supplying the 
most efficient routes, thus reducing fuel burn and allow¬ 
ing for increased payloads. Airways revenue comes from 
services and advice provided to aircraft operators and 
pilots flying into or over NZ. Airways’ customers include 
international and domestic airline companies, the Royal 
NZ Air Force, scenic flight operators, aero clubs, freight 
operators, helicopter operators and training organisations. 
It is regulated by the Civil Aviation Authority (CAA) and 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO). 

Civil Aviation Authority (CAA), NZ’s aviation safety 
regulator, is a Crown-owned entity which reports directly 
to the Minister of Transport. CAA is responsible for estab¬ 
lishing and monitoring civil aviation safety and secu¬ 
rity standards, regular review of the civil aviation system, 
investigating civil aviation accidents, policy advice to the 
Minister of Transport, promoting civil aviation safety and 
security, maintaining the NZ Register of Aircraft and the 
Civil Aviation Registry, and providing search and rescue 
services. It is headed by a five-member authority ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor-General on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Transport. In the year ending June 2003 
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the CAA received $22,902 million in income, derived 
from user charges, license fees and a levy on passengers. 

Aviation accidents have occurred in NZ since the 
beginning of flying here, but most have involved either 
small aircraft or commercial passenger aircraft on training 
exercises. 

The first accident involving a commercial airliner and 
resulting in a substantial loss of life occurred on 23 Oct¬ 
ober 1948, when a Lockheed Electra airliner operated 
by National Airways crashed on Mt Ruapehu on its way 
from Palmerston North to Hamilton. Thirteen passengers 
and crew died and it was seven days after the crash when 
the wreckage was finally found, largely because bad 
weather impeded searchers. Much of the wreckage was 
buried in snow less than 1,000 m below Ruapehu’s sum¬ 
mit. The name of the aircraft was Kaka. 

On 18 March 1949 an NAC Lodestar, named Kereru , 
crashed 500 m up on a ridge in the Tararua foothills above 
Waikanae, en route from Whenuapai to Paraparaumu. 
Fifteen lives were lost. 

On 3 July 1963 an NAC Dakota DC3 crashed about 
800 m up Mt Ngatamahinerua, in the Kaimai Range, en 
route from Auckland to Tauranga. All 22 passengers and 
crew were killed. This was the worst air accident in the 
history of NZ aviation until an Air NZ DC10 crashed 
into Mt Erebus in 1979, killing 257 passengers and crew 
(see also Erebus). 

Lesser disasters included the death of eight people in 
June 2003 when a chartered plane crashed 2 km short of 
Christchurch airport; the death of six people in a Bay of 
Plenty Airways Aero Commander passenger plane which 
also crashed into Ruapehu on 21 November 1961; and 
the loss of 11 airmen on 9 June 1942 when an Ameri¬ 
can Flying Fortress crashed soon after taking off from 
Whenuapai, near Auckland, at midnight. Although the 
crash and subsequent explosion of armaments aboard the 
aircraft disturbed a large number of people in the area, of¬ 
ficial disclosure of the disaster was not made until a year 
later. Among other wartime accidents which were kept 
secret were the crash of a Liberator Bomber, also near 
Whenuapai, in 1943, in which 14 of 16 airmen aboard 
were killed, and the disappearance off the coast of NZ in 
August 1944 of two Lockheed Hudson Bombers of the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force. 

The first two accidents associated with loss of life 
involving regular passenger services occurred in 1942. 
In May a Wellington-Nelson aircraft crashed into Mt 
Richmond near Nelson with a crew of two and three pas¬ 
sengers, all of whom were killed; and in December four 
passengers were drowned in an aircraft which crashed into 
the sea en route from Westport to Nelson. The pilot was 
rescued by a passing ship. 

Three passengers and a flight attendant were killed 


when an Ansett NZ Dash-8 aircraft crashed on approach 
to Palmerston North airport in June 1995. 

The number of small aeroplanes (including micro¬ 
lights) operating in NZ continues to increase, while the 
number of accidents is steadily decreasing. Over 400 heli¬ 
copters operate in NZ, extensively engaged in a variety of 
commercial operations, from rescue work and supply de¬ 
livery to carrying tourists on spotting trips through South 
Island scenic regions. 

AvSec (Aviation Security Service) is a government agen¬ 
cy reporting through a Board of Directors to the Minister 
of Transport. AvSec is responsible for the screening for 
dangerous items of departing international and domestic 
passengers (on aircraft with more than 90 seats) and their 
baggage; access controls; patrolling security designated 
areas; and searching aircraft locations. It has branches in 
eight domestic airports with its national office situated in 
Wellington. AvSec works closely with Customs, MAF, Im¬ 
migration and the NZ Police. 

AVIEMORE hydro -electric power station was the third 
hydro-electric plant built on the Waitaki River, with work 
starting in 1962 and generation starting in 1968. It has 
a capacity of 220 MW, producing around 900 GWh an¬ 
nually and is controlled by Meridian Energy. It is 19 km 
downstream from the Benmore hydro-electric station and 
six km upstream from the Waitaki station. Lake Aviemore, 
artificially created by the power station dam, is the second 
largest lake of its type in NZ. It is 29 km 2 in area and 
extends 19 km all the way back to Benmore dam. 

AYLMER, Isabella was an Englishwoman who wrote the 
second NZ novel, Distant Homes; or the Graham Family 
in NZ, published in 1862, and described 100 years later 
by NZ critic Joan Stevens as ‘an artless story, thick with 
sentiment, comically inaccurate, stuffed with cliches, yet 
revealing here and there tantalising glimpses of the truth.’ 
Mrs Aylmer never visited NZ but corresponded with the 
Rev William Joseph Aylmer, who had arrived in Canter¬ 
bury in 1851 and was the first minister in Akaroa, and 
his family. 

AYRSHIRE CATTLE comprise just over 1 per cent of the 
national herd, the third most common dairy breed in NZ, 
behind Holstein-Friesian and Jersey. Ayrshire NZ (former¬ 
ly the Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Association of NZ) was 
founded in 1909, and claims the breed produces a higher 
ratio of protein to butterfat than others, but the growth 
in population is declining very slightly each year in com¬ 
parison with the two major breeds. It is most favoured by 
South Island farmers. Ayrshires first arrived in NZ from 
Scotland in 1848, and they have been a significant part of 
the national dairy herd since the early 20th century. 
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BACH, pronounced ‘batch’, is the term for a NZ holi¬ 
day home often located by the sea. However, in the true 
meaning of the word, a bach is traditionally off the beaten 
track with the minimum of facilities and is generally used 
less than a few weeks a year. The word bach means ‘lit¬ 
tle house’ and is believed to have derived from the word 
bachelor, a man living on his own. The word bachelor was 
itself derived from the Latin for a farmhand. The rough 
and ready lifestyle of bach living has similarities to such 
a lifestyle. 

In various parts of NZ permanent bach communities 
have developed, sometimes including artists who are at¬ 
tracted to the simple and inexpensive lifestyle. For many 
NZers, ‘going down to the bach’ for rest, relaxation, fish¬ 
ing and family fun has been a traditional and enjoyable 
part of their upbringing. In recent times many architect- 
designed holiday homes have been built, which some 
contend are not true baches because of their cost and 
comfort factors. 

Another word for a bach is a crib, the original meaning 
of which — a stall or pen for cattle — also implies the rude 
and basic nature of the true bach. The word crib is most 
commonly used in the south of the South Island. 

BACKPACKING is the cheapest form of travel and is 
favoured by the young. Personal possessions are carried 
in a backpack which leaves the hands free. Depending on 
budget, backpackers will travel by plane, train, bus or by 
hitchhiking, where the backpacker stands by the side of 
the road, and hooking a thumb in the direction of travel, 
communicates to passing motorists that a lift is wanted. 

Usually accommodation is found in backpackers’ 
lodges and YHA Hostels of which there are about 330 


in NZ. These provide about 371,000 guest nights a year 
at a cost that varies between $15 and $30 per person per 
night. Guests can bring their own sleeping bags or hire bed 
linen. Cooking and entertainment facilities are communal. 
Because of the many backpackers who travel to NZ from 
around the world, backpacker hostels have a very inter¬ 
national flavour. 

BADMINTON was first played in NZ in the early 1900s, 
when the Auckland Badminton Club was formed. It 
went into recess after a few years, and the game did not 
become popular again until the end of World War One, 
when a club was formed in Auckland. In 1921 the game 
was played for a while in Nelson, and during the 1920s it 
spread through most major and provincial cities in NZ. 

Badminton became a national sport with the forma¬ 
tion of the NZ Badminton Association, and the staging of 
national championships at Wanganui in 1927. NZ became 
one of the nine countries which formed the International 
Badminton Federation in 1934. But the game has never 
been a major sport here as it is in some Asian countries. 
Since 1938, NZ and Australia have competed every two 
years (with the exception of the war years) for the Whyte 
Trophy. 

The dominant personality in NZ badminton history 
is J E Robson, who won nine men’s singles titles between 
1948 and 1960. His wife also won singles titles, and 
between them they won numerous doubles titles, includ¬ 
ing three mixed doubles championships as a partnership. 
Another badminton family affair involved the Pursers, B R 
and R H, who were at the top nationally for a number of 
years and won a bronze medal in the men’s doubles at the 
Edmonton Commonwealth Games in 1978. 
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Mrs R L Denton and S J Wilson won a bronze for 
the mixed doubles at the 1982 Brisbane Commonwealth 
Games. At the Victoria Commonwealth Games in 1994, 
Nicholas Hall and Rhona Robertson both won individual 
bronze medals. Four years later, at Kuala Lumpur, Rob¬ 
ertson again picked up a Commonwealth bronze medal, 
this time with Tammy Jenkins in the doubles. At the 2002 
Manchester Commonwealth Games, NZ won silver in 
the women’s doubles (Nicole Gordon and Sara Runesten 
Petersen), and bronze in the mixed doubles (Petersen and 
Daniel Shirley) and the team event. 

BAG MOTH (see Moths) 

BAILLIE,William David (1934- ) was one of NZ’s most 
versatile track and field stars who won NZ titles over 880 
yds (804 m), one mile (1.6 km), three miles (4.8 km), six 
miles (9.6 km) and ten miles (16 km) (road), and became 
one of the early sub-four-minute milers in 1964. He first 
represented NZ in 1954 and for the last time in 1966. He 
was awarded the Lonsdale Cup in 1963. He never per¬ 
formed as well at international meets as his NZ form sug¬ 
gested he would and during the 1960s was overshadowed 
by the brilliant duo, Peter Snell and Murray Halberg. He 
continued his involvement in running, and in 2001 was 
made a Member of the NZ Order of Merit for services 
to athletics. 

BAILLIE, William Douglas Hall (1827-1922) was born 
at New Brunswick, Canada, of a Scottish family which 
had lived in Ireland for many years. He won a commis¬ 
sion in the British Army and served in India for six years 
before resigning in 1857 to come to NZ, where he settled 
on a sheep station at Wairau. Experienced in provincial 
politics, he was appointed to the Legislative Council in 
March 1861 and remained a member until his death in 
February 1922, making him the longest-serving member 
of the Council in its history. He was also the last of the 
life members of the Council. Although troubled by fail¬ 
ing eyesight from the 1890s, Baillie regularly sat on the 
Council until 1919. 

BAIN, David Cullen (1972- ) was convicted of one of 
NZ’s most notorious crimes, the murder of five members 
of his family. On 20 June 1994 the dead bodies of Bain’s 
sisters, Laniet and Arawa, his brother Stephen, mother 
Margaret and father Robin were discovered at the family 
house at 65 Every Street in Dunedin. All had been shot 
with a .22 rifle which ballistic evidence revealed was the 
one belonging to David Bain, At Bain’s trial in the Dun¬ 
edin High Court, the defence claimed that Robin Bain had 
murdered the other members of his family and then shot 
himself, leaving a cryptic suicide note on the computer 
addressed to David, ‘Sorry, you are the only one who 
deserved to stay.’ According to the prosecution it was 
David Bain who had written the ‘false’ suicide note after 


cold-bloodedly murdering his family. The jury found Bain 
guilty of the crime and he was sentenced to life imprison¬ 
ment with a minimum non-parole period of 16 years. 

In December 2002 the Governor-General ordered a 
full reconsideration of the case by the Court of Appeal, 
to which there were three possible outcomes: dismissal, 
retrial or quashing of the convictions. In December 2003 
the appeal was dismissed. Bain remains in prison. 

BAKER, Erin Margaret (1961- ), NZ’s most successful 
triathlete, totally dominated the triathlon scene from the 
late 1980s to the early 1990s. She entered and won her 
first triathlon at the age of 20, and at 21 convincingly 
won the world middle-distance championship in Nice, the 
venue for further world titles in 1986 and 1988, although 
she was controversially disqualified from the 1986 contest 
when given water by her sister Philippa. She won the 
triathlon short-course championship in 1987, 1988 and 
1989, Ironman in 1987 and 1990, the World Cup in 1988, 
and the world duathlon championship in 1991. She was 
named NZ Sportsman of the Year in 1989 and Triathlete 
of the Decade by US magazine Triathlete in 1993. She 
ended her triathlon career with a tally of eight world titles 
over a variety of distances. 

In 1989 Baker set her sights on becoming a 10,000 m 
or marathon runner because of the lack of recognition for 
the sport of triathlon. She failed to make it to either the 
Commonwealth or Olympic Games. 

She is part of a remarkable sporting family with three 
other champion sisters: Philippa won single and double 
sculls world rowing titles; Kathy was a national back- 
stroke and freestyle champion; and Maureen a national 
aerobics champion. 

Erin Baker was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of 
Fame in 1995. She became involved in local body politics 
and in 2003 was a Christchurch City Councillor and 
member of the Canterbury District Health Board and 
Lyttelton Port Company Board, before resigning to con¬ 
centrate on her orthopaedics business. 

BAKER, Louisa Alice (1856-1926), nee Dawson, lived 
in Dunedin and for some years contributed to the Otago 
Witness under the pseudonym ‘Alice’. She went to Eng¬ 
land in 1894 where her first novel, A Daughter of the 
King, was published under the pseudonym ‘Alien’. She 
had another 15 novels published in London between 1894 
and 1913, some of them becoming popular enough to be 
reprinted. She had advanced social views. Her work has 
been described by critic Joan Stevens as ‘earnest, feminist 
and religious, in spite of a mildly erotic flavour’. 

BAKER, Philippa June (1963- ) is a rower who won 
three world championships during the 1990s. In 1984 
she rowed with the Canterbury women’s eight that won 
the national title and in 1968 she won a silver singles 
sculls medal at the 1986 Commonwealth Games. At the 
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1989 world championships in Yugoslavia she attained 
two fourth placings in the single sculls and gained a silver 
in the doubles (with Linda de Jong). At the 1991 world 
championships in Vienna she became the first woman to 
go under 7 mins 30 seconds at the lightweight single sculls. 
For the 1992 Barcelona Olympics Baker teamed up with 
Brenda Lawson to come fourth in the double sculls final. 
The following year Baker won her second world champi¬ 
onship gold at Roudnice in Czechoslovakia when the pair 
blitzed the opposition by two seconds in the heavyweight 
class. In 1994 Baker won her third world championship 
gold medal. She competed in the 1996 Olympic Games, 
and later became programme director for Sport Wan¬ 
ganui. She is the sister of Erin Baker. 

BAKER, Richard St Barbe (1889-1982) was an English- 
born silviculturist who was educated at the Llniversity of 
Saskatchewan, Cambridge and Oxford (where he under¬ 
took post-graduate forestry study) and became assistant 
conservator of forests in Kenya from 1920-23, and in 
Nigeria from 1924-29. After a world lecture tour on the 
conservation of trees in 1931, he founded "Men of Trees’ 
societies in many countries and gave support to other 
conservation groups. 

He retired to NZ in 1964 but continued travelling 
widely for a few years promoting conservation. He set¬ 
tled at Lake Tekapo but died in Canada on a visit to the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

BAKER, Shirley Waldemar (1836-1903) was born in 
London and trained for the Anglican ministry. After emi¬ 
grating to Australia, he joined the Wesleyan church and 
was sent as a missionary to Tonga. Ten years later, he be¬ 
came premier and chief adviser to King George of Tonga. 
He was responsible for many reforms to the old tribal 
system and these were embodied in a constitution. There 
was some opposition to his regime, however, and after an 
assassination attempt, he was deported by the British High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific and lived for some 
years in Auckland. He later returned to do religious work 
in Tonga and died there. 

BALCLUTHA is South Otago’s largest town (population 
4,100) and straddles the Clutha River, 80 km south-west 
of Dunedin. It is situated on alluvial river flats and is a 
servicing town for a sheep farming region — local works 
handle around 1.5 million carcasses each year — with 
some dairying nearby. The first settler was James McNeil 
in 1852. Five years later a ferry service was set up, giving 
the settlement its first name, Clutha Ferry, but a bridge 
was built across the river in 1868 and the town declared a 
borough in 1870. The name ‘Balclutha’ is from the Gaelic, 
meaning ‘town on the Clyde’, after Glasgow on the Clyde 
in Scotland. It was first suggested in an article in The NZ 
Journal, published in London in 1846, but not applied in 
general until the settlement grew past its river ferry days. 


Balclutha is administered by the Clutha District Council 
whose head office is in the town. 

BALFOUR,James Melville (1831-69), a cousin of the au¬ 
thor, Robert Louis Stevenson, was born in Edinburgh and 
had wide experience as a marine engineer and lighthouse 
builder in Britain before coming to NZ in 1863 under a 
three-year contract to the Otago Provincial Government. 
In 1867 he was appointed marine engineer to NZ and de¬ 
signed lighthouses for Farewell Spit and Cape Campbell, 
planned the harbour works for Timaru and carried out 
a marine survey of the coast of Taranaki. He drowned 
landing at Oamaru. Balfour, a settlement on the Waimea 
Plains, 43 km north-west of Gore, was named after him. 

BALL, Murray (1939- ) is NZ’s most successful strip 
cartoonist, the creator of ‘Footrot Flats’ and its celebrated 
inhabitants, ‘Dog’ and ‘Wal’. Born in Feilding, he attended 
secondary school in South Africa but returned to NZ as 
soon as he left school and joined the Dominion as a cadet 
reporter. Later he moved to his birthplace, Feilding, and 
after submitting some cartoons to the Manawatu Times, 
he was hired as staff cartoonist. 

His first published strip, ‘Stanley’, appeared in the NZ 
Listener in the late 1960s, and in 1969 he went to Lon¬ 
don where the cartoon was accepted by Punch. Ball had 
arrived. During five years in Britain, he had a number of 
strips published and he illustrated comic papers. ‘Stanley’ 
was syndicated in several countries and over the years 
became Punch's longest-running strip. 

On his return. Ball settled in Gisborne. He began ‘Foot- 
rot Flats' in 1975 and after it had been turned down by the 
Gisborne Herald it was accepted by the Evening Post in 
Wellington. It became syndicated through more than 120 
publications worldwide. Sales of ‘Footrot Flats’ books are 
in the millions. 

The strip was translated into a stage musical which was 
a resounding success in both NZ and Australia. It was also 
made into a cartoon feature film for the cinema, in collabo¬ 
ration with master playwright Roger Hall. However, Ball 
announced in 1994 that he had decided to stop the strip. 

He has written three satirical novels, Fifteen Men on 
a Dead Man’s Chest and The Peoplemakers, both pub¬ 
lished between 1965 and 1969, and Quentin Hankey 
— Traitor in 1986. He has also written The Flowering 
of Adam Budd (1998) and a semi-autobiographical work 
Tarzan, Gene Kelly and Me (2001). 

Ball was appointed an Officer of the NZ Order of 
Merit in June 2002 for services as a cartoonist. 

Ball’s father was an All Black three-quarter during the 
1930s and the cartoonist himself was a brilliant attacking 
midfield back. He represented Manawatu and Wellington 
and played for the NZ Junior All Blacks against the tour¬ 
ing Lions in 1959. He was a final trialist but failed to 
make the All Black team which toured South Africa in 
1960. He gave up serious rugby in the early 1960s. 
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BALLANCE, John (1839-93) was Prime Minister of NZ 
for less than three years but is remembered as a progres¬ 
sive leader who set the course for the country’s journey of 
legislative discovery over the following half-century. He 
was born in County Antrim, Northern Ireland, the son of 
a farmer. He served an apprenticeship as an ironmonger, 
and from the age of 18 to 27 worked as an ironmonger in 
Birmingham where he attended history and politics classes 
and earned a reputation as a speaker and journalist. 

He migrated to NZ in 1866, settled in Wanganui and, 
because he could not afford to buy land to begin farming, 
opened a jeweller’s shop. 

Within a year of his arrival in Wanganui, Ballance and 
a partner, A D Willis, started the Evening Herald (later to 
become the Wanganui Herald), a tri-weekly newspaper 
which he later owned himself. He helped to form the 
Wanganui Cavalry in 1868 and, although commissioned, 
acted as war correspondent for his own newspaper. He 
was so heavily critical of government policy and the per¬ 
formance of the British troops in the war against Maori 
that he was arrested and threatened with court martial, 
but he apologised and charges were withdrawn and so 
was his commission. 

He was elected a member of the House of Representa¬ 
tives for Rangitikei in 1875 and became the member for 
Wanganui in 1879. He was defeated in 1881 but regained 
the seat in 1884 and held it until his death. One of Bal- 
lance’s key political issues was the promotion of closer 
land settlement, and his Land Act 1885 was brought in to 
place as many people as possible on the land by establish¬ 
ing government-assisted special settlement schemes and 
encouraging leasehold tenure. 

Ballance’s first cabinet posts were as Colonial Treasurer, 
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Commissioner for Customs and Minister of Education in 
Sir George Grey’s administration in 1878, and he held the 
portfolios of Lands, Defence and Native Affairs in the 
Stout-Vogel administration, 1884-87. After three years 
in opposition, Ballance became Prime Minister, Colonial 
Treasurer and Commissioner of Customs in the Liberal 
Government elected to power in 1890. This administration 
was full of tyro legislators, many of whom are now sub¬ 
stantial names in NZ history — Richard Seddon, John Mc¬ 
Kenzie, William Pember Reeves, Joseph Ward and James 
Carroll — and this ministry was responsible for some of 
the most advanced social legislation in the world. 

Ballance, remembered as kind and gentle but also 
determined and sincere, became seriously ill during 1892 
and died in April the following year. 

Ballance is the name of a farming locality in the north¬ 
ern Wairarapa, 11 km north-west of Pahiatua, which was 
one of a number of special village settlements designed by 
the Liberals during Ballance’s term as Minister of Lands to 
get more people on the land and reduce unemployment. 

BALLANTRAE, Brigadier Lord (1911-80), formerly 
Sir Bernard Fergusson, was a soldier, a writer and Gov¬ 
ernor-General of NZ from 1962 to 1967. He was the 
third generation of his family to be either Governor or 
Governor-General of NZ, the younger son of General Sir 
Charles Fergusson (third Governor-General) and grand¬ 
son of Sir James Fergusson (eighth Governor). Sir Bernard 
was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, joined the Black 
Watch and served with distinction in the Middle East, 
India and Burma during World War Two. His writings 
included verse, Lowland Soldier (1945); history, The 
Watery Maze: The Story of Combined Operations (1961), 
and biography: Wavell: Portrait of a Soldier (1961). He 
also wrote hundreds of articles. When he was made a life 
peer in 1972, he took the title Brigadier Lord Ballantrae of 
Auchairne and the Bay of Islands (NZ). 

BALLANTYNE, David Watt (1924-86) was born in 
Auckland and educated in Gisborne. When he was only 
24 his first novel, The Cunninghams, became a celebrated 
addition to serious NZ literature. Other novels were 
The Last Pioneer (1963), A Friend of the Family (1966), 
Sydney Bridge Upside Down (1968), The Talkback Man 
(1978) and The Penfriend (1980). A collection of short 
stories, And the Glory, was published in 1963. Ballantyne 
was a journalist in Auckland, Wellington and London 
where he lived from 1955-63. He also wrote successful 
television plays. 

BALLANTYNE AND COMPANY, a department store 
building in Colombo Street, Christchurch, was the scene 
of one of NZ’s most disastrous fires late in the afternoon 
of 18 November 1947. All the 41 who died were members 
of the staff. Damage was put at £500,000. The company 
is still trading today. 
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BALLET in NZ, like most of the performing arts at pro¬ 
fessional level, was almost entirely imported from overseas 
until after World War Two. 

Dance performances were given by local amateurs, 
mostly children, in recitals held annually in many NZ 
towns from relatively early days of settlement, and danc¬ 
ing was part of many theatrical performances, both by 
amateur and visiting professional companies. 

The first full-length ballet of international professional 
standard was performed here in 1926 when the world fa¬ 
mous ballerina, Anna Pavlova, backed by a full company 
of international dancers, was brought to NZ by J C Wil¬ 
liamson Theatres, the organisation that was behind most 
NZ professional theatrical tours in the years between the 
world wars. The choreographer was the internationally 
acclaimed Michel Fokine, and among the soloists with 
the Pavlova company was a NZer, Thurza Rogers. The 
performances were a revelation to NZers, as they had 
been to Australians during the first part of the company’s 
South Pacific tour. The success of the tour ensured that J 
C Williamson Theatres would sponsor future visits from 
international companies although it was not for another 
ten years that Colonel de Basil’s Ballets Russes de Monto 
Carlo came. This was not his premier troupe; but two 
years later, in 1939, his first company, the Covent Garden 
Russian Ballet came here. 

After World War Two, interest quickened with tours 
by the Borovansky Ballet and the Australian National 
Ballet and the government began making bursary grants 
to promising NZ dancers to enable them to study and gain 
experience overseas. 

The NZ Ballet Company was formed in 1953 by Poul 
Gnatt, a former principal danseur with the Royal Danish 
Ballet. At the time he was conducting a ballet school in 
Auckland for the Regional Council for Adult Education. 
In 1953 a short tour starting in Auckland, with perform¬ 
ances in five small towns in the Auckland-Northland 
region, was followed by a national tour in 1959 of the 
Royal Ballet headed by Dame Margot Fonteyn, which 
attracted huge and enthusiastic audiences. The govern¬ 
ment-sponsored Arts Advisory Council — forerunner of 
the Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council and the present-day 
Creative NZ — was set up in 1960 and began funding the 
company that year. 

The result was the NZ Ballet Company’s first national 
tour starring Sara Neil, a NZer who had been a soloist 
with the Royal Ballet, and Russell Kerr, home after ten 
years with Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Ballet Rambert and the 
London Festival Ballet. Among the NZ dancers were 
Graeme Pickering and Gloria Young, who later became 
successful international dancers. Kerr was soon to become 
artistic director of the NZ Ballet Company and, with 
Gnatt, devised new ballets performed by the company 
along with the repertoire of standard works. 

The 1960s were a golden era for ballet on a national 
scale with the company touring most years. The interest it 
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stimulated gave strength to smaller companies such as the 
Wellington City Ballet and Auckland’s Ballet Workshop 
and United Ballet Company. 

Petone-born Jon Trimmer, a brilliant world-class danc¬ 
er, together with his wife, Jacqui Oswald, revitalised NZ 
ballet in the 1970s. Jacqui retired as ballet mistress in 1993 
and Jon continued as leading artist through the late 1990s. 
He first danced for the Royal NZ Ballet in his late teens in 
1958 before attending the Royal Ballet School in London 
and later touring with the Australian Ballet and other in¬ 
ternational companies, including the Royal Danish Ballet. 

Even for the most experienced and skilled profession¬ 
als, ballet has always been a precarious living in NZ, with 
a small, widely spread population. The most famous danc¬ 
ers from this country are Rowena Jackson who became 
a principal dancer with an international reputation, and 
Alex Grant and Bryan Ashbridge. All three were members 
of the Royal Ballet. 

The Royal NZ Ballet Company, as it came to be called, 
had varied success artistically and financially, but faced a 
number of serious financial crises during the 1970s and 
1980s as the cost of touring climbed and the competi¬ 
tion for arts funding increased. Despite being severely 
constrained by lack of finance, the Royal NZ Ballet has 
toured Australia, China, Europe, Britain and the LTSA. 

(See also Dance, Royal NZ Ballet Company.) 
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BALLOONING was a major source of entertainment for 
NZers for 25 years before World War One, from the time 
a ‘Professor’ Baldwin first ascended from the Caledonian 
sports ground in Dunedin. This was in 1889 — only 49 
years after the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi — and for 
NZ it was the beginning of the age of aviation. Some were 
‘Professors’ and some called themselves ‘Captains’, but 
these men were all essentially showbiz. They came from 
many parts of the world and used their balloon carriages 
as stages, running through a repertoire of tricks. 

The balloons were filled with hot air from a fire under 
the bag or with coal-gas from the local gas works. Either 
way, the pursuit was a dangerous one from the beginning 
of the inflation until the descent at the end of the show. 

Despite the dangers, accidents were not common. But 
in 1899, a ‘Captain Lorraine’ lost control of his balloon 
after his parachute accidentally tripped and became hope¬ 
lessly fouled on take-off in Christchurch. The balloon 
disappeared over the Port Hills as the young man wrestled 
to bring about a controlled descent. He came down off 
the shore and was drowned as he attempted to swim to 
land. ‘Captain Lorraine’ was actually a young Aucklander 
named Mahoney. 

Once the novelty of ballooning wore off and fixed- 
wing aircraft took over any transport potential it became 
more of a sport which has had bursts of popularity from 
time to time. The first registered balloon in NZ was 
owned by Jack Hanlon of Dunedin, registered as ZK-LBA, 
ZK signifying a NZ balloon, LB a free balloon, and A the 
first on the register. 

A NZ altitude record was set in 1975, when Roly Par¬ 
sons took his balloon, named ‘West Wind’, to 4,724 m in 
a flight over Westland National Park. Co-pilot was Rolf 
Dennler of Switzerland. The previous year, Parsons and co¬ 
pilot Neil Munro crossed the Southern Alps in a 100-krn 
flight from Aickens on the West Coast to Waipara in Can¬ 
terbury. In 1976 Parsons and co-pilot Rex Brereton made 
the first Cook Strait crossing by balloon, and also crossed 
over the summit of Mt Cook — with 300 m to spare. 

BALNEAVIS, Henare Te Raumoa Huatahi (1880-1940) 
was an outstanding Maori administrator, from 1909 until 
1940 private secretary to all Ministers of Maori Affairs. 

On his father’s side, Balneavis was related to Henry 
Colin Balneavis, son of a Belgian-born former Governor 
of Malta, who came to NZ with the British Army in 1845 
and spent the rest of his life here. 

Henare Balneavis was educated at Te Aute College 
where he was an outstanding athlete, and he was later club 
champion at both the Hutt and the Miramar Golf Clubs. 
Prom 1922 until 1929 he was a member of the council of 
the NZ Golf Association. 

He was for many years secretary of the Maori Purposes 
Lund Control Board, a member of the council and execu¬ 
tive of the Polynesian Society and secretary of the Board 
of Maori Ethnological Research. 


BANKING in NZ began with the establishment in 1840 
of two trading banks, first the Union Bank of Australia 
at Britannia, Port Nicholson (near the mouth of the Hutt 
River), and later the NZ Banking Corporation at Koro- 
rareka in the Bay of Islands. The Union Bank survived not 
only the demise of Britannia but merged with the Bank of 
Australasia in 1951 to form the Australia and NZ Banking 
Group Ltd (ANZ). The NZ Banking Corporation failed 
after several years. The Bank of Australasia, with its head 
office in London, like that of the Union Bank, opened in 
NZ in 1864 with branches in Auckland, Christchurch and 
Dunedin. Other banks, such as the Colonial Bank of Issue, 
started in the colony but quickly fell into oblivion. 

The Oriental Banking Corporation opened offices in 
the 1850s, then decided to withdraw just before gold was 
discovered and the Bank of New South Wales came in and 
took over Oriental’s business in 1861, the same year in 
which the Bank of NZ (BNZ) was founded in Auckland 
by local businessmen. In fact, it was the news that the 
Bank of New South Wales was to move in that prompted 
the patriotic response to Thomas Russell’s proposal to 
start a NZ bank. In July 1861 the NZ Banking Act was 
passed and the new business, with a paid up capital of 
£100,000, opened up soon afterwards. 

The National Bank of NZ opened in Dunedin in 
1873, taking over the business of the Bank of Otago. The 
Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd (CBA) opened its first 
branch in Wellington in 1912. The Commercial merged 
with the Bank of New South Wales in 1981. 

The first major crisis faced by the embryo banking 
system was an acute currency shortage during its first two 
decades. Governor PitzRoy attempted to fill the gap by is¬ 
suing debentures but the British government disapproved. 
Local merchants stepped into the breach, however, issuing 
their own debentures and easing the situation for a time. 

The banks did well during the gold rushes and the 
massive gold reserves at one stage were double the value 
of the note issue. It took the banks a long time to adjust 
to conditions in a country without secondary industry or 
any money market and they tended to get dangerously 
over-involved in advancing against land purchase and de¬ 
velopment. The National Bank of NZ and the BNZ both 
got into serious difficulties in 1895 and the government 
averted a disaster by going to the help of the BNZ. The 
Colonial Bank, based in the South Island, foundered. 

The most substantial finance houses, apart from the 
trading banks, were the stock and station agents, who for 
many years acted as de facto bankers to farmers through¬ 
out the country. 

Lor many years, there were only five trading banks: 
BNZ, ANZ Banking Group, National Bank of NZ, Bank 
of New South Wales and the Commercial Bank of Austral¬ 
ia. (The Bank of NSW and the Commercial Bank merged 
in 1982 to form the Westpac Banking Corporation.) They 
were protected and highly regulated until 1987 when the 
government allowed other banks to register. 
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National Bank and Bank of New South Wales, Oamaru, 1904. 


The removal of controls saw 20 banks registered by 
the mid-1990s. The four trading banks had been joined 
by former savings banks, like ASB Bank, Trust Bank, and 
Countrywide, and by a range of foreign banks. 

Before the deregulation of the 1980s, the financial 
sector had been gradually expanding with an increase in 
the number of trustee savings banks in 1957, the estab¬ 
lishment of private savings banks in 1964, the abolition 
of capital issues control on finance houses in 1962, the 
growth of merchant banking since 1971 and the general 
growth of building societies for a period in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

As a small country, NZ quickly adopted a national com¬ 
puterised clearing house system through Databank, a joint 
subsidiary company, that cleared cheques and credit cards. 
Most of the banks now have their own clearing-house op¬ 
erations, but with the swift adoption of automated teller 
machines (ATMs) in the early 1980s, and Electronic Funds 
Transfer at Point of Sale (EFTPOS) in 1984, NZ remains 
one of the most efficiently banked countries in the world. 
The banks integrated their EFTPOS services in 1990 and 
this system accelerated throughout the 1990s, with cash 
point machines in convenient locations and increasingly 
widespread use of merchant EFTPOS terminals where 
retailers gave cash from their till to the customer, debiting 
against the customer’s bank account. 

Another major trend towards the end of the century 
was telephone banking which enabled businesses and in¬ 
dividuals to access their accounts via phone or the Internet 
to obtain information and to transfer funds. Even the 
paper cheque went electronic with the Bills of Exchange 
Amendment Act of 1995 which permitted banks to pay 
out on the basis of information received electronically 
rather than having to physically present the cheque as 
previously required by law. 

NZ has high number of banks per capita of the popu¬ 
lation, but the banks are now almost completely owned 
by overseas banking interests. While this gives local 
banks easy access to overseas funding, it diminishes the 


independence of the NZ banking sector. A concern that 
surfaced again in 2003 when the ANZ Banking Group 
bought National Bank of NZ from Lloyds TSB, increasing 
Australia’s involvement in NZ’s banking industry. 

One bank running against this trend is Kiwibank, a 
wholly NZ-owned bank established in 2002 under Chair¬ 
man the Rt Hon Jim Bolger ONZ. Also against a general 
trend in banking to close smaller branches, Kiwibank has 
the biggest branch network of any NZ bank. As an SOE, 
set up as a subsidiary of New Zealand Post, its establish¬ 
ment was controversial and it remains a tiny player in the 
banking industry. 

(See also ANZ Banking Group, Bank of New Zealand) 

BANK OF NEW ZEALAND was formed following a 
meeting in Auckland in June 1861 attended by leading 
businessmen from Auckland, Wellington and Dunedin, 
with Auckland’s Thomas Russell in the chair. A prospectus 
was issued immediately providing for capital of £500,000 
in £10 shares, half of the capital to be paid up. Russell, 
who was the MP for the City of Auckland East, intro¬ 
duced the NZ Bank Bill into the House of Representatives 
that same month. The private bill was passed and received 
the Royal Assent at the end of July. 

The first offices were opened in Queen Street, Auck¬ 
land, on 16 October 1861. Before the end of the following 
year branches were opened in New Plymouth, Nelson, 
Wellington, Picton, Blenheim, Christchurch, Lyttelton, 
Kaiapoi, Timaru, Oamaru, Napier, Wanganui and Dun¬ 
edin; and in London. 

In 1865 the bank sponsored the launching of the NZ 
Loan and Mercantile Agency Co Ltd, a finance house and 
stock and station agency that had a solid influence on the 
development of the country over the following century. 

The bank survived its first crisis — a run on gold in 
the Otago goldfields — in its first year, but generally it 
expanded. 

During the 1880s, the bank went into a long period 
of turbulence. NZ’s export prices slumped and the bank’s 
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profits were in decline, especially as a result of substantial 
losses in Australia, mainly in Adelaide and Sydney. Further 
losses because of over-valued securities led to the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of shareholders in 1888 to investigate 
the bank’s position. 

But it wasn’t until 1894 that the bank went into 
severe crisis and it was saved only by one of its custom¬ 
ers, the government. From the beginning of the year, the 
price of its shares had plunged because there was general 
knowledge that the bank was in trouble, but on 29 June 
the Bank of NZ Guarantee Bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives as urgent legislation to rescue 
the foundering enterprise. 

The government was empowered to take up shares 
worth £2 million and in January 1896 appointed its first 
director. In 1895 the bank had absorbed the Colonial Bank 
but the same year a Parliamentary committee of inquiry 
was set up to look into the conduct of the affairs of the 
BNZ since 1888. The inquiry lasted nearly six months and 
the president, William Watson, was arraigned before the 
Bar of the House of Representatives and then fined £500 
for refusing to answer some questions on the grounds of 
confidentiality concerning clients’ business. (Watson’s as¬ 
sociation with the bank persisted, however, until his retire¬ 
ment as a director in 1939 at the age of 91.) 

The committee’s report was hard on senior employees 
and led to legislation in 1898 reconstituting the manage¬ 
ment structure and appointing some government directors. 

There was a move immediately before World War One 
by shareholders to regain control and expand the private 
shareholding because the bank had weathered its pro¬ 
longed storm but the bid was resisted by the government. 

The Labour Government nationalised the bank in 
1945. There was a determined attempt after the change of 
government in 1949 to reverse the decision and revert to 
private shareholding, but no action was taken. 

In its heyday at the end of the 1970s and beginning of 
the 1980s, BNZ did 40 per cent of the nation’s banking 
business. 

In 1987 the government sold the first parcel of its 
shareholding and the issue was oversubscribed. However, 
huge losses were reported later in the year and the share 
price slumped to less than half the par value. In July 1989 
the government sold 30.6 per cent of the bank to Capital 
Markets. In November 1992 the National Australia Bank 
completed the privatisation of the BNZ by acquiring all 
the shares. In 1998 the bank undertook a fundamental 
redesigning of its internal structure. The visible face of this 
was the launching of the Global Plus credit card in associ¬ 
ation with Air NZ and Telecom, the first such co-branded 
credit card in NZ. As with other major banks operating in 
NZ, the BNZ has focussed on increasing online banking, 
both personal and business. 

BANKRUPTCY occurs officially in NZ when a person is 
adjudged to owe more money than he or she can reason¬ 


ably be expected to pay according to the value of his or 
her assets and income. 

Proceedings begin when either the debtor or a creditor 
files a petition for bankruptcy in the High Court under the 
provisions of the Insolvency Act of 1967, which came into 
force in 1971, and the Insolvency Regulations of 1970. 
Most years one-half to two-thirds of the bankruptcies in 
NZ are the result of debtors filing on their own behalf. 

Once a person is declared bankrupt, the Official As¬ 
signee has a range of powers he may exercise. He may 
claim debts due to the bankrupt estate, sell the bankrupt’s 
property in part-payment of debts, divide the property 
among the creditors, carry on the business of a bankrupt 
until it may successfully be wound up, or arrange for the 
bankrupt to carry on business on behalf of the creditors. 
Creditors may accept payment of a proportion of the 
amounts owed and if this is approved by the court, the 
bankruptcy is annulled. 

Under normal circumstances, a bankrupt is discharged 
three years after the declaration of bankruptcy, unless the 
clearance has been made sooner by the court. On applica¬ 
tion, the court may grant a discharge from bankruptcy by 
an order which may be absolute, suspended or condition¬ 
al. An application for discharge before the three years is up 
may be opposed by the Official Assignee or any creditor. 

Company liquidation is carried out under provisions in 
the Companies Act 1955, the Companies (Winding Up) 
Rules 1956 and High Court Rules. If appropriate, a receiv¬ 
er may be appointed who controls the company, exercising 
the powers of the directors he automatically replaces. 

In 1980 there were just over 500 bankruptcies, but 
by the early 2000s the annual average was over 2,500, a 
figure that has been steadily rising per ratio of the popula¬ 
tion since the mid-1980s. In 2002 there were nearly 3,000 
bankruptcies in NZ. 

BANKS, Sir Joseph (1743-1820) was an English botanist 
who travelled with James Cook on his first exploration of 
the South Pacific in 1769-70. His observations of life in 
NZ constitute among the most important early historical 
records. Banks was educated at Harrow and Eton and 
Oxford, and had travelled as a naturalist to Labrador, 
Newfoundland and Portugal aboard the Niger in 1766, 
before joining D C Solander, a Swedish botanist, on the 
first of Cook’s voyages to the South Pacific. He and Solan¬ 
der collected specimens wherever the 1769-70 expedition 
paused and went ashore in NZ, Australia and various 
Pacific islands. His journal supplemented the observations 
of Cook in general and noted many details that only a 
naturalist would have observed. He became President of 
the Royal Society in 1778, a post he held for 42 years 
until his death. 

BANKS PENINSULA is a prominent headland on the 
east coast of the South Island, dividing Canterbury Bight 
to the south from Pegasus Bay to the north. It is about 
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48 km long with a total area of 1,165 km 2 . The peninsula 
is a steep, broken piece of land, once an island, with two 
mountain peaks which were decapitated by volcanic erup¬ 
tion during the last half million years. The resulting two 
deep craters, much enlarged by erosion, now form Lyt¬ 
telton Harbour on the northern side and Akaroa Harbour 
to the south. The remaining island eventually became 
linked to the mainland when the alluvial plains built up by 
the rivers descending from the east of the Southern Alps 
reached its base. 

It was called Banks Island by James Cook (after the 
botanist Joseph Banks) when he concluded on his arrival 
off the coast there in February 1770 that it was cut off 
from the mainland. Cook’s chart showing Banks Island 
was accepted until a new survey was done by the ship 
Pegasus in 1809. 

The peninsula was home to a number of Maori tribes 
from the 1500s onwards, attracted by the birdlife in the 
bush-covered hills and the deep inlets in which to shelter 
their canoes for fishing. Its coastline was used extensively 
by whalers in the 1830s and it was the centre of the earli¬ 
est planned settlement in the South Island in the following 
decade. The French arrived at Akaroa on 16 August 1840, 
the British at Lyttelton in 1843, and the settlers of the Can¬ 
terbury Association in 1850. Today it is a rural area, home 
to dairy farming and sheep and cattle raising. 

The Summit Road is the major scenic drive over the 
Port Hills, but the earliest connecting link was the Bridle 
Path, the crossing made by the Canterbury Pioneers who 
arrived at Lyttelton Harbour in 1850 and whose effort is 
marked by a monument on the Summit Road. 

(See also Akaroa, Lyttelton.) 

BAPTIST CHURCH membership in NZ is around 1.5 
per cent of the population, making it the sixth most nu¬ 
merous religious denomination, although it comes in as 
the seventh largest group in the census behind ‘Christian’ 
with no denomination named. The number of Baptists 
climbed from 68,000 in 1986 to 70,000 in 1991, but fell 
to under 52,000 in 2001. The Rev Decimus Dolamore, 
a Baptist minister from Yorkshire, established the first 
Baptist Church in the country at Nelson in 1851 and the 
church was firmly established in most settlements by the 
1880s. A Baptist Union of NZ was formed in 1882 and 
has an annual assembly at which all branches may be rep¬ 
resented according to their membership numbers. 

BARKER, Alfred Charles (1819-73) was a ship’s surgeon 
on the Charlotte Jane which arrived in Lyttelton in 1850 
with the original Canterbury settlers. He was a skilled 
artist and one of the country’s first serious photogra¬ 
phers. His sketches and photographs are preserved in the 
Christchurch Museum. 

BARKER, Lady Mary Anne (1831-1911) was born in 
Jamaica, the daughter of the Island Secretary, W G Stew¬ 


art. She married Captain (later Sir) George Barker, a British 
Army officer serving in India, in 1852, and after his death 
in 1861, married Frederick Napier Broome, a Canterbury 
sheep farmer, in 1865. Broome was a writer and encour¬ 
aged his wife to describe her experiences in NZ, after they 
had sold their property in 1869 and returned to England. 
Her Station Life in NZ was published in 1870, and was 
followed by Travelling About Over Old and New Ground 
(1872), A Christmas Cake in Four Quarters (1872), Sta¬ 
tion Amusements in NZ (1873), Letters to Guy (1885) 
and Colonial Memories (1904). From 1875 Broome, ac¬ 
companied by his wife, served in British colonial posts in 
Natal, Mauritius, Western Australia and Trinidad. 

Lady Barker was one of the two or three most stylish 
early writers about NZ and is still anthologised in any col¬ 
lection of writing which includes early work. The critic, J 
C Reid, wrote that Lady Barker’s Station Life in NZ was 
‘A charming book still extremely readable and showing 
taste, breeding, courage and humour’. 

BARLEY is believed by some authorities to be the first 
cereal crop cultivated by man, and it has been grown in 
NZ since the earliest days of European settlement. When 
Charles Darwin visited the Waimate mission station in the 
Bay of Islands aboard the Beagle in 1835, he noted ‘on 
an adjoining slope fine crops of barley and wheat were 
standing in full ear'. 

Barley is harvested for the manufacture of beer, gin 
and whisky, and for processing into stock food. A limited 
amount is used for direct human consumption, mostly as 
pearled barley. Small-scale plantings are used for green 
feed for stock during periods of low pasture growth. 

The area in barley hovered around 100,000 ha from 
about 1880 until World War One, then declined during 
the Depression. It is now around 78,000 ha, 42 per cent 
of the total area in grains and peas. Yields per hectare have 
fluctuated but have gradually improved over time. The 
biggest jump in barley production came between 1961-62 
when it was 77,467 tonnes and 1971-72 when it was 
260,000 tonnes. Annual production settled around that 
figure until 1980-81 when it jumped to 320,000 tonnes, 
and today has climbed to around 441,000 tonnes. More 
than half the annual production comes from Canterbury, 
with Manawatu, Otago, Southland and Central Hawke’s 
Bay the next largest producers. 

BARNACLES are common in NZ. The small acorn 
barnacles — enclosed in their grey-white shellcases and 
densely massed on any hard surfaces between the tides 
— are the most abundant sessile (permanently attached) 
animals of the seashore. 

Although limpet-like in general appearance, they are 
true crustaceans of the sub-class Cirripedia. Once covered 
by the tide, the scutes at the apex of the cone open and the 
animals begin to feed by wafting small particles into their 
mouths using their modified legs. 
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Apart from the encrusting barnacles, of which there are 
many species, there are also stalked, or goose, barnacles 
which may be found attached to floating driftwood. 

BARNICOAT, John Wallis (1814-1905) was born in 
Devonshire, qualified as a civil engineer and emigrated 
to Nelson in 1841, where he became a surveyor and was 
one of the few in the party to escape the Wairau massacre. 
In 1844 he was with Frederick Tuckett when the south¬ 
eastern coast of the South Island was surveyed to find a 
suitable site for the Dunedin settlement. He later settled 
on his own land near Nelson, was a founder of Nelson 
College and sat on the Provincial Council throughout its 
existence. 

His daughter, Constance Alice Barnicoat, was a gradu¬ 
ate of Canterbury University College, a linguist of distinc¬ 
tion and a journalist who served for a number of years as a 
foreign correspondent for English and NZ newspapers. 

BARR, James (1820-85) was born in Glasgow and ar¬ 
rived in NZ in 1849. He farmed for a few years in partner¬ 
ship with his brother, spent five years in New South Wales, 
and then established himself successfully as a businessman 
in Dunedin, launching some of the early building socie¬ 
ties. He wrote many articles for Dunedin newspapers but 
is remembered mainly for his book, The Old Identities 
(1879). It is an historical look at the very early days of the 
Dunedin settlement that still reads well today. 

BARR,John (1809-89) was born in Paisley, Scotland, and 
emigrated to NZ in 1852, settling in Dunedin. He became 
a well-known poet and songwriter, contributing to the 
Otago Witness and Saturday Advertiser. His Poems and 
Songs was published in 1861 and revised and reissued in 
1874. He inaugurated the Burns Club. 

BARRACOUTA (Thyrsites aturi) is a long (up to 1 m), 
slim, edible fish widely spread through the Southern 
Hemisphere and, within NZ waters, most abundant off 
the South Island. It is a surface-schooling predator with 
needle-sharp teeth, noted for the frenzy with which it at¬ 
tacks its prey. This forms the basis of the important trawl 
fishery and, since the 1978 introduction of the Exclusive 
Economic Zone (EEZ), annual catches by NZ vessels have 
exceeded 20,000 tonnes. 

BARRATT-BOYES, Sir Brian Gerald (1924- ) had a 
long career as a cardiothoracic and vascular surgeon. He 
gained an international reputation as a pioneer in the field 
of heart repair, especially for children with congenital 
heart defects. He was born in Wellington, educated at 
Wellington College and Otago University, and during the 
1950s was a visiting fellow at the Mayo Clinic in the US 
and Bristol University in the UK. He was for many years 
surgeon-in-charge of the cardiothoracic surgical unit at 
Green Lane Hospital in Auckland, as well as a consultant 


surgeon, and honorary professor of surgery at Auckland 
University. He has himself undergone heart surgery. 

BARRAUD, Charles Decimus (1822-97) was the most 
accomplished artist in NZ during the pioneering period. 
He was born in England and trained as a pharmacist. He 
arrived in NZ in 1849, and opened a chemist’s business in 
Lambton Quay, Wellington. He took an interest in philan¬ 
thropic matters, and became the first president of the NZ 
Pharmacy Board. He travelled widely through the country 
industriously sketching and painting the landscape, in¬ 
cluding the Pink and White Terraces, and also completed 
a number of portraits of Maori chiefs. In 1875 he visited 
England for the publication in 1877 of a portfolio of 
lithographs in colour and black and white, entitled NZ: 
Graphic and Descriptive. The text was written by W T L 
Travers. Barraud was a foundation member and the first 
president of the NZ Academy of Fine Arts established in 
Wellington in 1889. He remained president until his death 
eight years later. 

BARRETT, Richard (1807-47), known widely as ‘Dicky’, 
was a famous personality of early NZ. He arrived in 1828 
as the mate on a ship trading between Sydney and New 
Plymouth. He married Rawinia Waikaiua, of Taranaki’s 
Ngati Te Whiti tribe, settled on the west coast of the North 
Island and helped his wife’s people to repel an invasion by 
the powerful Waikato warriors in 1831. 

He then became a whaler based on the shores of Tory 
Channel, Marlborough. When Colonel Wakefield and 
Edward Jerningham Wakefield arrived in Ship’s Cove on 
their way to Port Nicholson with the first NZ Company 
settlers, Barrett accompanied the party as interpreter and 
helped negotiations for the Wellington land purchase, 
although this transaction was soon to cause Maori-Euro- 
pean tensions. 

Barrett Reef in Wellington harbour and Barrett Lagoon 
near New Plymouth were named after him. The lagoon is 
about 5 km south-west of New Plymouth within a 36 ha 
wildlife reserve which was donated to the state by a Mr 
Honeyfield, said to be a descendant of Barrett’s. 

BARRETT REEF, near the entrance to Wellington Har¬ 
bour on the western side and separated from the shore 
by Chaffers Passage, claimed the trans-Tasman passenger 
ship, Wanganella, in 1947, and the inter-island ferry ves¬ 
sel, Wahine, in 1968. The reef was named after the pio¬ 
neer, Richard Barrett. 

BARRY, Anne (1952- ) became the first NZ woman 
firefighter, in 1981, following a long battle against male 
prejudice. After seven years working in Fire Service con¬ 
trol, she gained her diploma of fire engineering, but her 
application for transfer to the operational section was 
rejected on the grounds that she was under 5 ft 7 in (1.7 
m) and had sub-standard eyesight. However, her initial eye 
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rest had been faulty, and men had been accepted without 
height or eyesight standards. 

Barry took her case to the Human Rights Commission, 
won, and became a Senior Firefighter Driver in Auckland. 
Other women have followed her into the fire service, 
although not in large numbers. Volunteer fire brigades, 
however, often include women. 

BARRY, William Jackson (1819-1907) is believed to 
have been born in Dublin, to have arrived in Sydney as a 
convict at the age of ten and been assigned to a butcher 
there as a servant. At the expiry of his sentence he may 
have joined a bushranging gang, and then spent some time 
on the Victorian and Californian goldfields before arriving 
in Otago in 1861. 

Confirmation of facts about Barry’s life is not always 
easy. G H Scholefield’s A Dictionary of NZ Biography 
(1940) and other reference works, contain varying ac¬ 
counts of his life and activities. The government Encyclo¬ 
paedia of NZ , edited by A H McLintock and published in 
1966, refers to him as ‘NZ’s Baron Munchausen’. Barry 
(or Berry as he once called himself) was an energetic, glib 
and colourful character who quite clearly did not let facts 
interfere with a good story. 

He sold offal meats on the Tuapeka goldfield, and in 
Dunstan and Clyde, and in 1863 set up in partnership as 
a butcher in Cromwell, breaking a monopoly that existed 
at the time. He forced the price of meat down and was 
presented with a gold watch by the citizens of Cromwell in 
gratitude for this. In 1866 he was elected the first Mayor 
of Cromwell, was re-elected the following year and appar¬ 
ently played host to Sir George Grey during a visit to the 
town. It was possibly this period of apparently respectable 
membership of the establishment that led some historians 
such as Scholefield to take Barry’s own account of his life 
seriously. 

In 1870 Barry gave a public lecture in Cromwell, enti¬ 
tled ‘Forty Years of Colonial Experience’, and it enjoyed 
such a success that he spent the next ten years lecturing 
and writing in NZ, Australia and London where his book. 
Ups and Downs (having been edited and revised by Tho¬ 
mas Bracken), was published. 

Back in NZ in 1880, Barry became something of a 
joke, touring with a showbiz lecture group which included 
‘Maori chiefs’ and an ‘old whaler’, and he plagiarised 
other people’s lecture material. According to McLintock, 
Barry appeared in a boxing ring at the age of 65 and held 
successful ‘farewell’ concerts in Sydney (more than once), 
Melbourne and Adelaide. Another book, Past and Present 
and Men of the Times was published when Barry was 
79. Ten years later he died in Christchurch and Thomas 
Bracken wrote: 

Who told about the wondrous ores 

That lie around NZ’s shores. 

And showed Sir George his Cromwell boars? 

Why, Captain Jackson Barry. 


Barry was undoubtedly a ‘con man’, given to hyperbole, 
but he gave entertainment in return for what he may have 
charged. He was well-liked and had many friends. 

BARTON, George Burnett (1836-1901) was born in 
Sydney, qualified as a lawyer in London, practised law 
in Dunedin for a brief period from 1860, and in 1868 
returned to succeed Sir Julius Vogel as editor of the Otago 
Daily Times. In 1871 he was committed for trial on crimi¬ 
nal libel charges after claiming in an article that appeared 
in the paper on 3 October 1870, that members of the 
government and officials of the Telegraph Department had 
delayed telegraphs addressed to the Times until the infor¬ 
mation had been provided to opposition newspapers that 
supported the government. The government dropped the 
prosecution after Barton resigned to attend to his case. He 
later returned to Australia. His brother, Sir Edmund Bar¬ 
ton, was a Prime Minister and Chief Justice of Australia. 

BASHAM, Maud Ruby (1879-1963) was a broadcaster 
who became renowned throughout NZ as ‘Aunt Daisy’, 
starting her daily programme with a rumbustious ‘Good 
morning everyone’, followed by a brisk and breathless 
commentary on anyone and anything, invariably benign, 
and a ‘positive’ description of the weather in Wellington 
where she was based. 

She was born in London, was brought to NZ at the 
age of 11, graduated as a teacher in three instead of the 
usual four years, qualifying with first prize for science. 
She became an accomplished singer, which gave her her 
first entree to radio during an experimental broadcast in 
Wellington in 1923. 

Basham became a full-time professional broadcaster in 
Wellington with 2YA in 1930 to help support her family 
during the Depression, presenting musical and children’s 
programmes. Later she worked for 1ZB in Auckland for 
C G Scrimgeour (‘Uncle Scrim’) and helped with relief 
work at the station. In 1936 she began a ‘shopping 
reporter’ programme in the mornings with 1ZB Auck¬ 
land and, the following year, moved to Wellington from 
where her morning programme, starting at 9 o’clock, was 
broadcast nationwide and was listened to by hundreds 
of thousands of housewives in an era when few married 
women worked. It remained the most famous radio show 
in the country for 25 years until her death. 

During two visits to the US, in 1935 and 1938, Aunt 
Daisy drew the attention of the news media as a dynamic 
radio broadcaster and she was remarkably popular with 
American servicemen during World War Two. 

BASKETBALL was devised by a Canadian, James Nai- 
smith, in December 1891 while teaching at the Inter¬ 
national YMCA Training School at Springfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. For many years it has been one of the major 
professional spectator sports in the US, and an Olympic 
sport which attracts teams from around the world. 
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It was first played in NZ in 1908, introduced in 
Wellington by the physical director of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (YMCA), Mr J J Greenwood. The 
game spread to Christchurch, Dunedin and then Auckland 
through the YMCA organisation in those centres, and it 
was successfully introduced to a number of girls’ schools. 
By the early 1920s, there were enough teams to support 
small competition leagues in the four main centres and 
Hamilton and Invercargill. 

In World War Two American servicemen training in NZ 
demonstrated the skills of top basketball, and later an in¬ 
crease in the number of Mormon missionaries coming here 
from Utah popularised the game and provided coaches. 

NZ men’s teams were chosen from 1947 and one 
of the outstanding early players was Allan Bruce, eight 
times in the national team during 1949-59, three times 
as captain. From 1970 to 1979, John MacDonald was in 
nine national teams, captain in five years. The outstanding 
basketball player in recent years has been Stan Hill, first 
chosen in 1973 and consistently in the team for nearly 
20 years and later when available, often as captain. The 
team, now semi-professional, is called the Tall Blacks, and 
qualified for the Olympics for the first time when they 
beat Guam in September 1999. In 2002 the Tall Blacks 
reached the semi-finals of the World Championship be¬ 
fore being beaten by Yugoslavia. They were awarded the 
2002 Halberg Sports Team Award. At the 2004 Athens 
Olympics the Tall Blacks, under coach Tab Baldwin, faced 
both finalists (Italy and Argentina) in pool play, losing by 
a total of just 6 points. After some close-finish games they 
ended tenth on the table and will compete at the 2006 
Commonwealth Games, where basketball will feature for 
the first time. 

National women’s teams have been chosen since 1949 
and among the outstanding players has been Lois Muir, 
six times chosen between 1956 and 1962, captain on 
three occasions. Later, she was to be the NZ netball selec¬ 
tor/coach for many years. At the 2004 Athens Olympics 
the Tall Ferns were standout performers, despite finishing 
eighth. 

The national basketball league has grown in recent 
years with a sponsored national men’s competition, and 
local interest in the game has grown substantially, aided by 
NZ’s first professional basketball team, the NZ Breakers, 
which has taken part in the Australian National Basket¬ 
ball League since 2003. 

The game is controlled here by the NZ Basketball 
Federation which is affiliated to the International Amateur 
Basketball Federation and the Olympic and Common¬ 
wealth Games Association. 

BASS (see Hapuku) 

BASSETT, Cyril Royston Guyton (1892-1983), who 
won the Victoria Cross on Chunuk Bair Ridge, Gallipoli, 
was born in Auckland, educated at Auckland Grammar 


and Auckland Technical College and was a bank clerk 
before joining the army. Bassett was a corporal in the NZ 
Divisional Signals Company, and was one of the signal¬ 
lers in support of the attack by NZ, Gurkha and British 
soldiers on Chunuk Bair. The NZers achieved the ridge 
despite horrendous losses and after trying to hold it were 
dislodged. Bassett was the first NZer to win the Victoria 
Cross in World War One. It was awarded for gallantry 
on 7 August 1915, when he kept lines of communication 
open to the men beleaguered by intense enemy fire on the 
ridge of Chunuk Bair. 

BASSETT ROAD MACHINE GUN MURDERS was a 

gangland-style shooting that shocked NZ. On 7 Decem¬ 
ber 1963, two bullet-riddled bodies were discovered at 
115 Basset Road in the peaceful suburb of Remuera in 
Auckland. The dead men were identified as 38-year-old 
Frederick Walker and 26-year-old Kevin Speight. Police 
investigations revealed both had been involved in sly-grog- 
ging, the illegal manufacture and distribution of alcohol. 

On 24 February 1964 two well-known underworld 
figures, John Gillies and Ronald Jorgensen, were brought 
to trial for the murder of Speight only (the second murder 
was kept in reserve by the police). The prosecution alleged 
that Gillies had actually committed the murder with a .45 
calibre machine gun while Jorgensen had been an acces¬ 
sory. Both men were found guilty and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. In 1965 Gillies escaped from Mt Eden 
prison but was recaptured within hours. Jorgensen was 
released in 1976 but was soon back in prison for parole 
violation. He was released again in 1984 and disappeared 
a year later. He is officially listed as dead, though there 
have been reported sightings of him in Australia. 

BASTION POINT (Takaparawhau) is a promontory at 
the western end of Mission Bay, 6 km east of Downtown 
Auckland. It was originally Fort Bastion, overlooking as 
it does the entrance to the Waitemata Harbour. It is the 
site of the Savage Memorial at the base of which lies the 
vault of Michael Joseph Savage, NZ’s first Labour Prime 
Minister (1935-40). The Ngati Whatua marae is on the 
point with an area of adjacent land whose ownership 
was disputed by the government and a group of Maori 
activists. Twice in the 1970s and 1980s, Maori groups 
protested by camping on the disputed land and were 
evicted by police following tense confrontations, with 
the result that Bastion Point became a symbol for Maori 
who resented the treatment they had received historically 
on land ownership. The Bastion Point issue was resolved 
to the satisfaction of Maori by the Labour Government 
during the 1980s. 

BATES, Barrie George (see Apple, Billy) 

BATHGATE, Alexander (1845-1930) came to NZ 
with his father, John Bathgate, in 1863 and worked in 
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banking until he qualified as a barrister and solicitor in 
1872. He helped establish the Saturday Advertiser with 
poet-journalist Thomas Bracken in 1875, became a direc¬ 
tor of the Otago Daily Times and, as an indefatigable 
writer, published a number of books including Colonial 
Experiences, or Sketches of People and Places in the Prov¬ 
ince of Otago (1874), Waitaruna, a Story of NZ Life 
(1881), Far South Fancies (1889), and The Legend of the 
Wandering Lake (1905). 

John Bathgate had arrived in Dunedin at the age of 54. 
He became colonial manager of the Bank of Otago, was 
managing-director and, briefly, editor of the Otago Daily 
Times , became a member of parliament, and also had liter¬ 
ary ambitions, publishing a book in Edinburgh called New 
Zealand: Its Resources and People. 

BATS are the only native NZ land mammal. There are 
two distinct types: 

• The long-tailed bat (Chalinolobus tuberculatus), which 
is similar to species in Australia and several Pacific 
islands, and is believed to have crossed the Tasman 
about a million years ago. It has small ears, a wingspan 
of about 25 cm and a fur colour ranging from deep 
reddish-brown to black. 

• The short-tailed bat ( Mystacina tuberculata), which is 
unique to NZ and is believed to represent an ancient 
family extinct elsewhere but specialised here after a 
long period of isolation. It has long ears, a wingspan 
slightly greater than the average for the long-tailed bat, 
and a fur colour that varies from light grey, through 
brown, to black. Short-tailed bats on Stewart Island 
and the southern region of the South Island are larger 
and more robust than those further north. 

The long-tailed bat feeds mainly on flying insects. The 
short-tailed bat, because it can use the fore-part of the 
wings and legs, can also feed on fruit, nectar and ground 
insects. The Maori name for both species is pekapeka. 

A third species, the greater short-tailed bat ( Mystacina 
robusta) became extinct in the 1960s after the arrival of 
rats in its home on Big South Cape near Stewart Island. 

BATTEN, Jane Gardner (1909-82), known by her pre¬ 
ferred name of ‘Jean’, became a world-famous aviatrix 
in her early twenties with solo flights from England to 
India (1933); England to Australia (May 1934); Australia 
to England, becoming the first woman to fly both ways 
(April 1935); and England to Brazil (November 1935). 
In October 1936 she made the first direct solo flight from 
England to NZ in 11 days 45 min, establishing a solo 
record of five days, 21 hrs from England to Australia, and 
a solo Tasman Sea crossing of nine and a quarter hours. 
On her return to England in 1937 she established a new 
solo record of five days 18 hrs 15 min. International hon¬ 
ours were showered on her. 

Born in Rotorua in 1909, she was educated in Auck¬ 
land and from the age of 18 single-mindedly approached 
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the task of flying from England to Australia. Two early 
failures did not deter her. She was probably the most fa¬ 
mous NZer of the 1930s. She lived most of her life abroad 
as a recluse and, unidentified immediately after her death, 
was at first buried in a pauper’s grave. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN, the crucial war in the air which 
was the first major reverse the Germans suffered in World 
War Two, involved a large number of NZ aircrew not only 
in the Royal Air Force fighter squadrons but in Bomber 
and Coastal Commands. It was the battle which kept 
Britain in the war and enabled the Allies to hold out and 
ultimately defeat Hitler’s Third Reich. 

When war was declared in September 1939, 550 
NZers were in the RAF, including (to give them their later 
ranks) Air Chief Marshal Sir Keith Park, Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham, Air Vice Marshal C T MacLean and 
Air Vice Marshal F H M Maynard. In April 1940, No 75 
(NZ) Squadron, RAF, was formed from a NZ flight using 
Wellington bombers, the first of which had been on order 
for the Royal NZ Air Force since 1937 and which had 
been about to be delivered to this country on the outbreak 
of war. 

But even before the Battle of Britain, NZ airmen had 
been fighting in France and in fact the first Allied air ace 
of the war was kiwi Flying Officer ‘Cobber’ Kain who had 
shot down 14 enemy aircraft by the time he died in an ac¬ 
cident in June 1940. 

The Battle of Britain began in July 1940 and among 
‘The Few’ were 95 NZers, four of them commanding 
fighter squadrons. Their contribution was heroic but it is 
not generally known that of the 47 Kiwi airmen killed dur¬ 
ing the course of the battle, 32 belonged to either Bomber 
or Coastal Commands. 

It was typical of NZ’s contribution to World War Two 
that the main effort went into campaigns in North Africa 
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and Europe rather than in the Pacific. During the remain¬ 
der of the air war in Europe, the kiwi involvement grew. 
As well as No 75 Squadron, among the units formed dur¬ 
ing 1941, 1942 and 1943 which were mostly manned by 
NZers, were three fighter squadrons, two Coastal Com¬ 
mand squadrons and a bomber squadron. And during 
1944, NZ, Australian and English squadrons formed the 
Anzac Strike Wing to attack enemy shipping in the North 
Sea. Two NZers, Squadron leader Leonard Trent and Fly¬ 
ing Officer Lloyd Trigg, were awarded the Victoria Cross 
during 1943 serving with RAF units. 

But most of the RNZAF men were in Bomber Com¬ 
mand units and they suffered the heaviest losses overall. 
Many of them served with No 75 Squadron, which moved 
from Wellington bombers to four-engined Stirlings and 
later the famous Lancasters. The unit was involved in 
bombing missions over Germany and in laying mines in 
enemy waters. Sergeant-Pilot James Ward won the Victo¬ 
ria Cross serving with the squadron in 1941. 

Nearly 11,000 NZers in total served during the war 
either directly with the RAF or as RNZAF men attached 
to RAF units. A total of 3,285 were killed, 138 seriously 
wounded and 568 captured — an extremely high ratio, 
mainly because of the high percentage of aircrew in rela¬ 
tion to ground staff among the serving Kiwis. 

Two of the outstanding NZers among The Few in the 
Battle of Britain were Spitfire pilots Colin Gray, DSO, DFC 
and two bars, and Alan Deere, DSO and DFC and bar, 
who fought together as members of No 54 Squadron. 

Gray was born at Christchurch in 1914, was educated 
at Napier Boys’ High School and began work with a stock 
and station agent. He had difficulty passing the medical for 
a short service commission in the RAF but was accepted 
in 1938 and was trained and ready when war broke out. 
He distinguished himself with Fighter Command in action 
at Dunkirk and through the Battle of Britain and later in 
North Africa. Gray remained with the RAF until 1961 as 
a group captain and, among other overseas posts, was in 
charge of air operations in the Far East Air Force during 
the Malayan emergency. 

Deere was born at Auckland in 1917 — one of six 
brothers, five of whom fought in World War Two. (All 
survived although two became prisoners of war.) He 
worked on a sheep station and then as a law clerk in 
Wanganui before joining the RAF in 1937. He was perma¬ 
nently commissioned in the RAF in 1945, and as a group 
captain became deputy director of personnel at the Air 
Ministry in 1961 and was appointed aide-de-camp to the 
Queen. He was later on the staff at the Imperial Defence 
College. 

BAUCKE, William (1848-1931) was born in the 
Chatham Islands, son of a Bavarian Lutheran mission¬ 
ary, became fluent in both Maori and what was known 
as Moriori and, after four years at school in Wellington, 
taught himself French, German, Italian and Greek. When 


he came to the NZ mainland to live he gained employment 
as an interpreter in the King Country where he spent the 
rest of his life. He was a man of extraordinary intellect. 
His memoirs of the people known as the Moriori were 
published by the Bishop Museum in Hawaii in 1928. 
Earlier, a collection of articles on Maori life, which had 
appeared in the NZ Herald, was published in book form 
as Where the White Man Treads (1905). 

BAUGHAN, Blanche Edith (1870-1958) was a noted 
poet, journalist and penal reformer who spent most of 
her life in NZ. She was born in England, graduated from 
London University with a BA (Hons) in Greek in 1891, 
joined the English suffragette movement, engaged in wel¬ 
fare work in the East End and then visited many countries 
before arriving in NZ in 1900. 

Over the following years she contributed to many jour¬ 
nals in NZ, Australia and London. Her first two volumes 
of poetry were published in England — Verses (1898) and 
Reuben and Other Poems (1903). 

Her long article, ‘The finest walk in the world’, about 
the Milford Track, was published in London in The Spec¬ 
tator and her speciality became descriptive articles about 
NZ scenery, mostly in tourist areas. These were usually 
published in journals and then republished in soft-covered 
booklets, and ultimately collected in hardback books. She 
published three books of verse in NZ — Shingle-Short 
(1908), Brown Bread From a Colonial Oven (1912) and 
Poems From the Port Hills, Christchurch (1923). 

She was a strong and articulate campaigner for penal 
reform and wrote People in Prison, which was published 
anonymously in 1936. 

BAUME, Frederic Ehrenfried (1900-67) was bom in 

Auckland and educated at Waitaki Boys’ High School and 
in San Francisco (whence his mother came). He was senior 
music critic of the Christchurch Sun at the age of 21, edi¬ 
tor of the Timaru Herald at 23, and worked in journalism 
in Sydney and London in the 1920s. He lived the remain¬ 
der of his life in Sydney. He wrote five novels: Half-caste 
(1933), Burnt Sugar (1934), Mercia Wade (1947), Devil 
Lord’s Daughter (1948) and The Mortal Sin of Father 
Grossard (1953). All his novels were published in Sydney 
except Mercia Wade which was published in London. 

Baume was the son of Frederick Ehrenfried Baume, 
a prominent Auckland barrister and MP for Auckland 
City (1902-05) and Auckland East (1905-10), who had 
been born in Dunedin and educated at Otago Boys’ High 
School and Otago and Auckland University Colleges and 
had spent some years in journalism before practising law. 

BAXTER, James Keir (1926-72) is widely regarded as 
the most gifted poet NZ has produced. Vincent O’Sullivan 
has written of him: ‘He is capable of uncovering areas of 
response, and embodying them in poems of such formal 
rhetorical skill, that no other NZ poet can keep him 
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company’. J W Weir, who edited the posthumous Collected 
Poems (1979), wrote: ‘When he died in Auckland on Sun¬ 
day, 22 October 1972, at the age of 46, he bequeathed to 
his countrymen a body of poetry remarkable in its range 
and achievement’. 

Baxter was born in Dunedin, a son of Archibald and 
Millicent Baxter. The father had been a conscientious 
objector during World War One and was brutally treated 
as a result. His mother was a daughter of Professor J 
Macmillan Brown, teacher of English and Classics at the 
University of Canterbury, and Helen Macmillan Brown 
(nee Connon), and herself a BA from Sydney University. 
She later took a tripos in modern languages at Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

Baxter began to write verse at the age of seven, en¬ 
joyed a largely happy childhood, including two years in 
Britain from 1937. In 1944 he enrolled at the University 
of Otago but pulled out after a brief period, later writing: 
‘My ambitions, then as now, were pudendal rather than 
academic’. For several years he worked on newspapers, 
then as a postman, and a freezing-worker, continuing to 
take occasional courses at university in Christchurch and 
Wellington, ultimately graduating with a BA. He was an 
alcoholic, but joined Alcoholics Anonymous in the 1950s. 
In 1958 he travelled to India and Japan on a Unesco grant, 
and also that year joined the Catholic Church. 

His most productive period as a writer was between 
1960 and 1968. He held the Robert Burns Fellowship at 
the University of Otago in 1966 and 1967. The following 
year he decided he would devote his time to social work 
among the alcoholics and drug addicts of Auckland and 
Wellington, and in 1969 established a commune at Jerusa¬ 
lem on the Whanganui River. The sandalled and bearded 
figure of Baxter became a controversial symbol of leader¬ 
ship for the outsiders of NZ society, both Maori (who 
called him ‘Hemi’) and Pakeha, and he was a scorching 
critic of the country, its mores and materialistic values. But 
he will be remembered principally for the profundity and 
beauty of his verse and criticism. 

BAY OF ISLANDS is a region surrounding a harbour on 
the eastern side of the Northland peninsula. The bay con¬ 
tains about 150 islands, is geologically a drowned-river 
system, and once (until just before the arrival of the first 
Maori immigrants) was a scene of volcanic activity. 

It is the long-time home of the powerful Ngapuhi tribe 
which has been headed by such historically notable chiefs 
as Hongi Hika, Ruatara and the two Pomares. 

The first European arrivals were the party led by James 
Cook, in 1769. Cook gave the region its name. The second 
arrivals were the French with Marion du Fresne in 1772. 
Du Fresne was killed there during a dispute with the 
Ngapuhi. The first whalers arrived in the Bay of Islands in 
the last decade of the 18th century, the first missionaries 
in 1814, and by the 1840s the Bay of Islands harboured 
the most populous European settlements in NZ — at 



Russell, formerly Kororareka. in the Bay of Islands. 


Kororareka (later Russell), Otuihu, Paihia, Waimate North 
and Kerikeri. 

Because it was the original European settlement, it 
is associated with a long string of national ‘firsts’: the 
first Christian sermon, preached by Samuel Marsden at 
Rangihoua on Christmas Day 1814; the first wheat crop, 
planted at Rangihoua in 1812; the first European born in 
NZ, at Otuihu in 1815; the first printing press, installed 
at Paihia in 1835; the first flour mill, at Waimate North 
in 1835; the first brewery at Kororareka in 1835; the first 
post office and hotel licence, both at Kororareka, in 1840, 
to name a few. 

The first symbol of British administration arrived with 
the newly appointed British Resident, James Busby, who 
took up residence in 1833 at Waitangi, the site seven years 
later of the signing of the treaty between Maori chiefs and 
the new Governor, William Hobson. The treaty remains 
the linchpin of race relations and settlement claims in NZ 
today. 

Today the Bay of Islands is one of the country’s premier 
tourist destinations. The Department of Conservation 
administers the Bay of Islands Maritime and Historic Park 
which preserves and protects the historical and natural 
beauty of over 40 different sites throughout the area, 
including many of the islands. Paihia is the commercial 
centre, and very much a tourist town. Russell is a short 
ride away by ferry and manages to retain its historical 
charm and isolation. To the north is Kerikeri which, whilst 
retaining and promoting its heritage, is more of a commu¬ 
nity town than either Paihia or Russell. 

The Bay of Islands is noted for its fishing, particularly 
big game, and hundreds of boats arrive each year to chase 
marlin and kingfish. 

BAY OF PLENTY is the broad curve of coastline between 
the base of Coromandel in the north and Cape Runaway 
to the south-east, and the name refers also to the region 
east of the Kaimai and Mamaku Ranges and including 
the central plateau area. Within the region are the lower 
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Thames-Coromandel area and Ohinemuri, Matamata, 
Taupo, Waikohu, Wairoa and Waiapu. The main towns 
and cities are Rotorua, Waihi, Tauranga and its port of Mt 
Maunganui, Te Puke, Kawerau, Whakatane and Opotiki. 

It was named by Captain Cook as he sailed up the 
coast during October and November 1769, noticing 
abundant food at numerous Maori villages on the coast, 
which enabled him to replenish his own supplies — all in 
contrast to the kind of observations he had made earlier 
off Poverty Bay. 

Today the region remains one of the richest in NZ, sup¬ 
porting tourism (centred on Rotorua), dairying and sheep 
raising, a forestry industry based on huge plantation pine 
forests, a major port to service all exports and imports, 
and a horticultural industry centring on kiwifruit orchards 
near Te Puke, the self-styled ‘Kiwifruit Capital of the 
World’. It has a total population of around 250,000. The 
region enjoys a pleasant climate, with very warm summers 
and mild winters, and rainfall up to 1,500 mm per annum 
(wettest in winter). Its soils are typically yellow-brown 
pumice soils. 

BAYLY, William Alfred (1903-1934), known as Bill, 
was one of NZ’s most notorious murderers. He was 
convicted of killing two people and may have been the 
murderer of a third, his 16-year-old cousin Elsie Walker, 
who was found dead on waste ground in Mt Wellington, 
Auckland, on 5 October 1928. Bayly was a suspect but no 
charges were ever laid. 

The following year Bayly moved to a small family farm 
near Huntly. On 15 October 1933 his neighbours there, 
Samuel and Christobel Lakey, disappeared. The body of 
Christobel Lakey was soon discovered lying underneath 
a pile of sacks. Over the next few weeks parts of a body 
believed to be that of Samuel Lakey, and his belongings 
were found scattered across both the Lakey and Bayly 
farms. As police investigations centred on Bayly he disap¬ 
peared but was finally found living in a house in Auck¬ 
land. On 23 June 1934 he was convicted of the murders of 
Samuel and Christobel Lakey and hanged in July 1934. 

BEAGLEHOLE,John Cawte (1901-71) was a writer and 
historian with an international reputation as a specialist 
on the life of Captain James Cook and on the history of 
Pacific exploration. He was born in Wellington, educated 
at Wellington College, Victoria University College and the 
University of London. He won awards for writing and 
for history in NZ and from universities in Britain and 
Australia. Beaglehole published a large number of authori¬ 
tative works, including Exploration of the Pacific (1934, 
and reissued three times since, most recently in 1975), The 
Discovery of NZ (1939, and reissued since), NZ and the 
Statute of 'Westminster (1944), The Journals of Captain 
James Cook (in four volumes between 1955 and 1967), 
Voyage of the Resolution and Discovery (1967), and The 
Endeavour Journal of Joseph Banks (1962). 


Beaglehole still holds a commanding position among 
historians of the South Pacific. Of the Cook and Banks 
journals, as edited by Beaglehole, the critic E H McCor¬ 
mick wrote: ‘[He] ... displayed to the full his superb gifts 
as historian and editor; the scrupulous fidelity to fact and 
text; the erudition he drew, always with acknowledge¬ 
ment, from numerous experts and disciplines; the wide- 
ranging imagination and the ever-present compassion; 
the humour that sometimes seeped from the narrative to 
enliven his footnotes; and the masterly architectural skill 
with which he drew the whole work together, shaping it 
like a symmetrical eighteenth-century mansion’. 

BEATTIE, Sir David Stuart (1924-2001), the 14th 
Governor-General of NZ, was born in Sydney, educated 
at Dilworth School, Auckland, and Auckland Univer¬ 
sity College where he gained an LLB. He represented NZ 
Services at rugby in 1944 and 1945, was president of 
the Auckland Law Society in 1964 and a Supreme Court 
Judge for 11 years to 1980. He was Governor-General 
from 1980 to 1985. An enthusiastic supporter of the arts, 
he was chairman of the NZ International Lestival of the 
Arts during the period 1986-90. He was the President of 
the NZ Olympic Committee for the 2000 Olympic Games 
at Sydney. Publications included a number of articles on 
medico-legal subjects. 

BEATTIE,James Herries (1881-1972) was born in Gore 
and educated at Southland Boys’ High School. He worked 
as a bookkeeper for the first 18 years of his working life, 
then became a newspaper reporter for three years, the 
librarian at the New Plymouth Public Library for two 
years, and from 1922 until his retirement in 1939 was a 
bookseller in Waimate. Beattie completed an ethnological 
survey of the South Island in 1920, republished in 1993, 
and indulged a lifelong interest in NZ history, writing 
hundreds of newspaper articles and 25 books, most of 
them based on information he had acquired directly from 
elderly Maori and early settlers. 

BEAUCHAMP, Sir Harold (1858-1938) is remembered 
mainly for being the father of Katherine Mansfield, one of 
the most distinguished writers NZ has produced. He was 
born at Ararat, Victoria, at the time of the gold rush there, 
the son of a cheerful, nomadic man who later brought 
his family to NZ. Beauchamp was highly successful as a 
businessman in Wellington and became sought after as a 
company director. Lor 38 years he was a director of the 
Bank of NZ, and for a lengthy period, chairman. 

Lor many years he and his famous (but, in his eyes, 
aberrant) daughter were alienated, but not long before her 
death they were reconciled. 

BEEBY, Dr Clarence Edward (1902-1998) was perhaps 
NZ’s most influential educator and served as Director of 
Education, effectively head of NZ’s education system, for 
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20 years. Beeby was born in Leeds, England, in 1902 and 
came to NZ in 1906. He was educated at Christchurch 
Boys’ High School and then went on to the Christchurch 
Teachers’ Training College where he trained as a primary 
teacher. He continued his further education at Canterbury 
University, graduating with an MA in 1924 and was a 
lecturer in education and philosophy at the university 
during 1923-34. He took a break to study in the United 
Kingdom, gaining a PhD from Manchester University in 
1927. 

Beeby was appointed Director of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research in 1934. In 1938 he was 
made Assistant Director of Education, becoming Director 
in 1940. Beeby held NZ’s top education job for the next 
20 years, overseeing a complete reform of the curriculum, 
aiming for a school system that served the needs of all 
children. He put particular emphasis on primary educa¬ 
tion as the foundation for children’s future. He was highly 
respected internationally and was seconded as Assistant 
Director-General of UNESCO in charge of education 
during the period 1948-49 and was New Zealand’s am¬ 
bassador to France and permanent delegate to UNESCO 
from 1960 to 1963. 

BEECH TREES have been in NZ for about 135 million 
years, according to J T Salmon in his authoritative The 
Native Trees ofNZ. They belong to a family that includes 
the oak and chestnut and is represented all over the world 
outside the tropics. The beeches dominated huge areas of 
forest throughout the South Island and the lower part of 
the North Island in pre-European times. 

The five beeches in NZ are the silver beech ( Notbofa- 
gus menziesii), hard beech (N. tnmcata), red beech (N. 
fusca ), black beech (N. solandri) and mountain beech (N. 
solandri var. cliffortioides). 

The hard beech grows as far north as Kaitaia and as 
far south as Greymouth. The other four grow through the 
full length of the South Island, and the mountain beech 
as far north as the central North Island plateau, the black 
beech as far up as the southern Waikato, the red beech 
up to the north of the Waikato and the silver beech to the 
Coromandel Range. The Maori name for silver beech is 
tawhai, red and hard both tawhairaunui, and black and 
mountain tawhairauriki. Red beech is the tallest of NZ’s 
beeches. Black beech is the one which most often plays 
host to the insect which produces honeydew. 

Frank Newhook in Our Trees describes the NZ beeches 
as follows: ‘Trees to 25-30 m, foliage in characteristically 
horizontal layers. Flowers on all beeches are monoecious 
— unisexual flowers on the same plant; male flowers are 
virtually a cluster of red stamens; female “cupules” 5-10 
mm, ripening to a hard nut. Every now and then there is 
a prolific flowering or “mast” year. Red, hard and black 
beech flower September/December; silver and mountain 
beech November/January.’ 


BEEHIVE (see Parliament House) 

BEER has been the favourite alcoholic drink of NZers 
over most of the period since European settlement. The 
first brew was put down by James Cook and the crew of 
the Resolution in Dusky Sound in March 1773, mainly 
for use as a preventive against scurvy. They mixed unfer¬ 
mented beer they had brought with them for wort, with 
molasses and rimu and perhaps tea tree leaves and bark. 

An observer in the early 1900s was able to say that in 
NZ whisky was the most general alcoholic drink. Wine 
was rare and seldom drunk. But the NZ Herald, in an edi¬ 
torial criticising a new beer tax in 1878, said: ‘Beer is the 
national beverage of NZ. Excepting in the case of teetotal¬ 
lers, beer is used by all classes. But more especially beer is 
the beverage of the working man. The labourer working 
in the open air will at noon eat his dry dinner of bread 
and meat brought with him; and feel he has dined well if 
he can wash the food down with a pint of good colonial 
beer ... Now this taxing beer is taxing the working-class 
because it is more especially their beverage than that of 
any other class, although nearly all use it more or less.’ 

At Kororareka in the Bay of Islands ‘grog shops’ were 
a scandal and the first temperance meeting was held in the 
early days of European settlement there. They mainly sold 
rum and other roughly distilled spirits, and it was this that 
prompted Joel Samuel Polack to set up NZ’s first brewery 
beside his store on the beach in 1835. Polack hoped his 
beer would attract the locals away from the ‘deleterious 
spirits’ being consumed at the time. Nelson claims the 
second brewery was opened there in 1842 by Hooper 
and Company whose principals were Thomas Renwick, a 
physician, and George Hooper, a local businessman. Next 
was probably John Logan Campbell in Auckland in late 
1842 or 1843. 

Until World War One, most provincial centres had 
their own breweries, the cities often more than one. But in 
1923, ten of the major companies were brought into the 
group which became NZ Breweries, then Lion Breweries, 
a division of Lion Nathan NZ. The other major brew¬ 
ing company, Dominion Breweries Ltd, was started in 
Auckland in 1930 and also absorbed a number of smaller 
operations. It is now a large corporation, second only to 
Lion in market share. 

During the 1990s, about 40 ‘boutique’ breweries 
increased the range of beers available. The McCashin 
Malt and Brew House in Nelson set the trend when it 
was issued with the first brewing licence allowed in NZ 
since 1930. 

But while beer consumption in NZ continued to rise 
after World War Two, it peaked in 1975 at 132 litres per 
capita and then began a steady decline, a trend which has 
generally continued. By 1983 it had dropped to 114 litres 
per capita and in 2003 NZers consumed 78 litres of beer 
per capita. Spirits consumption has remained fairly steady 
but there is no doubt that beer has suffered in competition 
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with wine. The changing lifestyle of NZers, who now more 
frequently eat out at restaurants, and vastly improved wine 
quality have resulted in consumption increasing signifi¬ 
cantly. In 2003 NZers consumed 19.7 litres of wine per 
capita compared with 13 litres per capita in 1983. 

At the same time there has been a marked change in the 
pattern of beer consumption — away from draught, or tap, 
beer consumed in hotel bars in favour of canned or bottled 
lagers drunk in homes or outdoors in summer. The words 
beer and ale are now generally regarded as synonymous, 
with lager being a general description for a lighter (in col¬ 
our) and more effervescent drink. Tougher drink-driving 
laws and government awareness campaigns have meant 
that today’s beer drinker is less likely to socialise at the 
pub, but will buy beer at a liquor store and take it home. 
As the population has become more health-conscious and 
more concerned at the dangers of drink/driving, there has 
been a growth in the production of beers with a reduced 
alcoholic content. Few NZ beers have been stronger than 
5 per cent alcohol (by volume) and are generally between 
2.5 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Today there are about 230 brands of NZ beer and over 
60 NZ breweries, many of them pubs which brew their 
own beer with their own unique flavour, though none of 
them rivals the market dominance of the two giants of the 
industry — Dominion Breweries and Lion Nathan. 

BEES belonging to NZ’s 32 native species are all small, 
dull in colour and solitary in their living habits, nesting 
in burrows in sandy and friable soil, and most often seen 
in summer, feeding and gathering pollen on a variety of 
native and introduced flowers. They range in size from 
that of a honey bee to the size of a very small fly. They 
all have a sting but are not aggressive and the stings are 
mild. 

The first honey bees were imported in 1839 from 
England to the Hokianga, with other introductions in 
1840 and 1842, and more during the next 20 years from 
Australia and the US. Traditionally the bees which have 
adapted best to NZ honey-making methods are Italian 
strains, with German strains and hybrids of Italian and 
German strains still common. 

Honey is widely valued as a food in NZ but outweigh¬ 
ing this is the pollination of pasture plants for the pastoral 
industry. Thus, white clover is the most important source 
of honey. 

Because of the danger of disease, stringent regulations 
are enforced to prohibit the importation of bees or honey 
products into the country, but despite all precautions 
the varroa mite, a deadly parasite which kills bees, was 
discovered in the North Island in 2000 and in the South 
Island in 2004. 

Bumble bees were first imported in 1873, but these did 
not become established; the first successful importation 
was in 1885. Bumble bees have special importance in the 
South Island because, although they do not commercially 


produce honey, they pollinate lucerne and red clover, a 
function not fulfilled by native or honey bees. 

BEETLES belong to the most numerous of the insect 
orders, Coleoptera. The main characteristic which distin¬ 
guishes them from all other insect orders is the two fore 
wings, which are hardened sheaths protecting the pair of 
soft membraneous wings and the softer abdomen. 

More than half of NZ’s insects are beetles, and most 
are mainly flightless. 

The largest (up to 50 mm long) is the huhu beetle 
(Prionoplus reticularis). It is brown, with an oblong body 
and two long jointed feelers. The hard wing case resembles 
crocodile skin. Attracted by light, it often enters houses on 
summer evenings, startling the occupants by its clumsy, 
noisy flight. If handled it can nip with its large mandibles. 
The larva, a large fat grub, damages timber by boring into 
it to pupate before emerging as a perfect insect the follow¬ 
ing summer. The huhu grub was regarded as a delicacy 
by Maori. 

The click beetle ( Thoramus wakefieldi ) grows to 25 
mm long. When they land on their backs they will spring 
into the air to right themselves, making a clicking noise. 
(See also Wireworm.) 

The bluish-black ground beetle (Megadromus vigil ) is 
one of Wellington’s most common beetles. It grows up to 
25 mm long and is found in damp places under stones 
and logs. 

The common native bronze beetle ( Eucolaspis brim- 
neus) has become an orchard pest, expanding its food base 
to include the foliage of almost all exotics, and berryfruit 
and pipfruit. Its natural food is the foliage of native trees 
but it has adapted to other plants and exploded in num¬ 
bers, ravaging gardens and orchards. During each spring 
and early summer, the bronze beetle’s presence becomes 
obvious as it riddles foliage, sometimes leaping from 
leaf to leaf. It is mostly dark brown to black, although 
sometimes has a yellowish tone, and is about 5 mm long. 
Through to the autumn the females lay clusters of cream- 
coloured eggs in the ground in tiny earth capsules. After 
hatching, the larvae live in the ground on fine roots and 
during the winter enclose themselves in earthen cells where 
they pupate in the spring ( See also Borer.) 

BELICH, Dr James Christopher (1956- ) was born in 

Wellington. A former Rhodes Scholar (1978), he was 
Deputy Editor of The Dictionary of NZ Biography in its 
establishment years. In 1990 he was awarded the Royal 
Society of NZ’s James Cook Fellowship. 

Belich’s first book, The NZ Wars (1986), was followed 
by 7 Shall Not Die’: Titokowaru’s War (1988), which 
won the 1990 Adam Award for ‘the most significant con¬ 
tribution to [NZ] literature in the preceding two years’. 
Making Peoples, the first book in a two-volume work, 
was published in 1996, followed by Paradise Reforged, 
the sequel, in 2001, subtitled ‘A History of the New 
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Zealanders from the 1880s to the Year 2000’. Paradise 
Reforged was shortlisted in the 2002 Montana New Zea¬ 
land Book Awards. 

Dr Belich is Professor of NZ History at the University 
of Auckland. 

BELL, Sir Francis Dillon (1822-98) was the son of an 
English merchant who lived in Bordeaux, France, where 
Bell was educated before joining his relative, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, in the service of the NZ Company in 
London. He arrived in NZ in 1843 and acted as a land 
buyer for the NZ Company in Auckland, the Wairarapa, 
Nelson and New Plymouth and was for a while a magis¬ 
trate in Nelson. He became fluent in Maori and one of the 
most knowledgeable in the colony on the complicated and 
emotionally-charged subject of land purchase from Maori. 
He was Minister in Charge of the Treasury, Customs and 
Native Affairs in the Domett ministry from 1862 and 
moved to Dunedin to enter business the following year 
when the government fell. He became deeply involved in 
city and provincial politics in Otago and entered national 
politics again in 1871. He visited London in 1869-70 to 
help raise a loan of £2 million for Vogel’s public works 
programme, became Speaker of the General Assembly 
from 1871 until 1875, and a member of the Legislative 
Council in 1877. In December 1880 he was appointed to 
succeed Vogel as agent-general for the colony in London. 
He revisited NZ in 1891 for six months, and then re¬ 
turned to live in 1896. 

Bell was a polished, urbane politician and diplomat. 
His son, Sir Francis Henry Dillon Bell, became Prime 
Minister of NZ for a fortnight in 1925. 

BELL, Sir Francis Henry Dillon (1851-1936) was the 
first NZ-born Prime Minister. He was the eldest son of 
Sir Francis Dillon Bell, was born in Nelson, educated at 
Auckland Grammar School, Otago Boys’ High School 
and Cambridge before qualifying as a lawyer and practis¬ 
ing in Wellington. He was an outstanding lawyer. He was 
mayor of Wellington in 1891, 1892 and 1896, served two 
terms on the Wellington Harbour Board during the same 
decade, and was a member of parliament during 1893-96. 
When the Reform Party came to power in 1912, Bell was 
called to the Legislative Council and between then and 
1926 held various portfolios — Internal Affairs, Immigra¬ 
tion, Health, Education, Marine, Justice, External Affairs 
— and the post of Attorney-General during 1919-26. He 
was virtually the country’s leader from the time William 
Massey took ill in 1924 until his death in May 1925 and 
was then Prime Minister officially until a replacement 
could be decided upon, Bell having declined to retain 
leadership. 

Bell represented NZ at the assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1922, and in 1926 accompanied his successor 
as prime minister, J G Coates, to an Imperial Confer¬ 
ence in London and to a League of Nations assembly in 


Geneva. At the request of the British Foreign Office and 
Colonial Office, he went to the Geneva conference on the 
International Court of Justice at the Hague, at which he 
was elected vice-president and a member of the drafting 
committee. 

He was a strong supporter of the League of Nations, 
believing it could be instrumental in bringing peace. He 
had lost a son aged 33 — William Henry Dillon Bell 
(1884-1917), a Wellington lawyer and MP from 1911 to 
1914 for Wellington Suburbs — in France in 1917. 

BELLBIRD (Anthornis melanura) is also known as kori- 
mako or makomako. It is noted for its song which often 
sounds bell-like and which is particularly dominant at 
daybreak when birds chorus. The bellbird is a vigorous 
and lively bird, recognised by its fast flight and wing- 
flutter noise. It is of slender proportions, green coloured 
with a purplish iridescent head colouring on male birds 
and with yellow on the wing edge. It has a short curved 
honey-eating bill and a shallow forked tail. Female birds 
are paler, lacking the purple iridescence of male birds. The 
bird’s diet is nectar, berries and insects. 

The bellbird is found in forests and wilderness-type 
vegetation throughout NZ, although generally absent 
from South Waikato to the Far North in the North Island. 
A spreading colony has recently established itself at Shake- 
spear Park on the Whangaparaoa Peninsula and birds 
from this have spread north to Warkworth and south to 
Okura. Birds have also been reported on the Whangarei 
Heads. The Three Kings Island, Poor Knights Island and 
Chatham Islands bellbirds are considered a subspecies, 
although the Chatham Island birds died out in 1906. 

A decline in bellbird numbers was recorded after 1860, 
probably due to disease, until 1910 when numbers began 
to recover. 

BELL BLOCK is a suburb of New Plymouth, 7 km to the 
north-east of the city, named after (later Sir) Francis Dil¬ 
lon Bell who negotiated the sale for the NZ Company of 
the 607-ha block in 1848 from Rawiri Waiaua and other 
Taranaki chiefs, despite the staunch opposition of the 
Ngati Awa chief Katatore. No attempt was made by Euro¬ 
pean immigrants to settle the block until 1853 and the 
following year Waiaua and some followers were killed by 
Katatore as they were marking out the boundary. Katatore 
had previously erected what became known as the FitzRoy 
Pole, marking the boundary he wanted imposed to hold 
back European settlement. 

BELLINGSHAUSEN, Fabian Gottlieb Benjamin von 

(1788-1852), also known as Faddey Faddeyevich von 
Bellingshausen, was a Baltic German navigator who led 
a Russian expedition to the Antarctic from 1819 to 1821 
and was almost certainly the first man to sight the Antarc¬ 
tic continent (in 1819). 

He visited NZ in 1820, calling into Queen Charlotte 
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Sound. He and the crew of his two ships, the Vostok and 
the Mirnyi , met Maori still little affected by the arrival of 
Europeans. They took hack a number of items of Maori 
clothing and many artefacts which are still held in Russian 
collections. The Maori the Russians met were within a few 
years virtually wiped out by tribal conflicts, so the Russian 
account of their experiences in the Sound are a valuable 
record. A book on the visit, Bellingshausen, A Visit to NZ: 
1820 by Canadian Glynn V Barratt, was published in NZ 
by Dunmore Press in 1979. 

The Bellingshausen family were among Germans who 
had long ago settled on the island of Oesel, off the coast 
of the Russian Baltic province of Estonia and had served 
the Russian Crown in various capacities. Fabian joined the 
Russian Navy as a cadet. 

In the early 19th century, the Russians were well known 
in the northern Pacific and were enthusiastic to follow' in 
the footsteps of navigators like James Cook in the southern 
ocean. Bellingshausen was a member of an earlier Russian 
expedition in the Pacific and in 1804 spent 11 days in the 
Marquesas, his first contact with Polynesian people. 

In 1819, his route was to South Georgia, the South 
Sandwich Group, down along what is now called Princess 
Martha Land, across to New South Wales, the Tuamotu 
Archipelago, and after a severe Tasman Sea storm the two 
vessels laid up for a week in Queen Charlotte Sound, hav¬ 
ing followed Cook’s charts to get to where Cook himself 
had been a visitor. 

BENJAMIN,Ethel Rebecca (1875-1943) became the first 
woman in the British Empire to acquire a law degree. She 
was born in Dunedin, the eldest of seven children. She was 
educated at Otago Girls’ High School and graduated LLB 
from the University of Otago in 1897. That same year. 
Parliament passed an act enabling women to practise law. 
The second woman to qualify was the outstanding Ellen 
Melville, who qualified in Auckland in 1906. 

Benjamin was consistently denied attendance at the 
annual dinner of the Law Society; she was allocated a 
private room in the society’s library; and prescribed a 
regulation dress that differed from the customary wig and 
gown. She specialised in cases which strongly affected 
women, such as divorce proceedings. She also wrote and 
published papers on women and workers, and women and 
the study and practice of law. She married Alfred Mark 
Ralph de Costa in July 1907, and together they followed 
the Benjamin family to England in 1910. 

Although she joined a legal firm in England, Ethel was 
prevented from fully practising her profession until after 
the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act was passed in 
1919, and instead she became involved in banking. She 
died of a fractured skull after being accidentally knocked 
down by a motor vehicle. 

Ethel Benjamin is recognised for her part in clearing 
the way for women to enter the legal profession. Although 
women did not enter the law in great numbers for many 


decades, a big surge developed in the 1970s, and by 1983 
42 per cent of all students of law were women. Currently 
more than 60 per cent of law students are women. 

BENMORE is the name of the largest artificial lake in 
NZ (79 km 2 ), a mountain nearby (1,863 m) and a hydro¬ 
electric power station whose dam created the lake. The 
locality is said to have been first named Benmore in the 
1850s by pioneer settler Alexander McMurdo after his 
birthplace in Scotland. Benmore is also the name of a 
locality in Southland, 51 km north of Invercargill on the 
road to Lumsden. 

The Benmore power station dam is the largest earth- 
filled water-retaining structure in NZ, 110 m high from 
its base to the crest which measures 610 m across from 
the abutments at each side. Its 540 MW makes it the sec¬ 
ond-largest hydro-generating station in the country (after 
Manapouri) and it is controlled by Meridian Energy. It 
came into full supply in 1966, and now produces some 
2,200 GWh annually. A converter station near the power¬ 
house changes Benmore current from AC into DC, feeds 
it into an interisland cable, and it is changed back to AC 
for the North Island grid system. 

Lake Benmore (75 km 2 ) is at the back of the dam and a 
smaller artificial lake, called Lake Laird, lies at its foot. 

BENNETT, Dr Agnes Elizabeth Lloyd (1872-1960), one 
of the most remarkable women of her time, spent much of 
her professional life in the cause of reducing infant, neo¬ 
natal and maternal deaths. Unable to find work in Sydney 
despite her BSc (Hons), she studied at Edinburgh’s Medi¬ 
cal College for Women and in 1905 she took over a prac¬ 
tice in Wellington, where she was soon the first woman to 
own and drive a car (she was still driving at 86). 

In 1908 Dr Bennett was appointed Medical Superin¬ 
tendent of St Helen’s, Wellington, the first state maternity 
hospital in the world, working closely with Grace Neill, 
later with Hester MacLean and Mother Mary Aubert. In 



Dr Agnes Bennett, photographed here on active service in 
the Balkans in World War One. 
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1910, she became an honorary physician to Wellington 
Public Hospital children’s ward — the first woman doctor 
in NZ to join a public hospital’s staff. 

In 1915, since the NZ army offered no work for 
women, she became the first woman commissioned officer 
in the British Army, serving mainly in the Scottish Wom¬ 
en’s Hospital units in the Balkans, where she performed 
operations close to the front lines and under fire. An 
early advocate of birth control clinics and sex education, 
she strongly defended the education of women and was 
first president of Wellington’s Federation of University 
Women. 

She retired from St Helen’s in 1936, learnt to fly and 
spent a year in the Australian flying doctor service. In 
World War Two, after founding the Women’s Auxiliary 
here, she did war work in England, serving as ship’s medi¬ 
cal officer both going there and returning. At the age of 75 
she flew to the Chatham Islands to act as relieving doctor. 

BENNETT, Sir Charles Moihi Te Arawaka (1912-98) 
was born at Rotorua, a son of Bishop Frederick Bennett, 
and became an outstanding scholar and soldier. 

He was educated at Te Aute College, Canterbury and 
Otago university colleges and at Oxford. During World 
War Two he rose from the ranks to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
in command of the Maori Battalion. He won the DSO 
and was seriously wounded in 1943. Bennett became NZ’s 
first High Commissioner to the Federation of Malaya from 
1959-63 and was knighted by the Malayan government. 
For six years after his return, he was assistant secretary for 
Maori Affairs. He served as a director of the Bank of NZ 
and was president of the NZ Labour Party. 

BENNETT, Frederick Augustus (1871-1950), a grand¬ 
son of Dr John Boyle Bennett, was educated at St 
Stephen’s School south of Auckland and later, under the 
patronage of Anglican Bishop Suter, at Nelson College 
and Bishopdale Theological College. He was ordained 
a priest in 1897 and worked among Maori in Nelson, 
Taranaki, Bay of Plenty and Hawke’s Bay. In 1928 he was 
consecrated the first Bishop of Aotearoa, at St John’s Ca¬ 
thedral, Napier. He was associated as a young man with 
Sir Apirana Ngata and Sir Maui Pomare. He was a most 
able organiser and administrator. 

Bennett is as well known for his family as he was for 
himself. He married twice — to Hannah Te Unuhi Mary, 
who died in 1909, and to Rangioue Ariki. Seven of his 14 
sons served in the armed forces during World War Two, 
and one of them, Colonel Sir Charles Moihi Te Arawaka 
Bennett, commanded the Maori Battalion for a period. 
Another son, Para Bennett, was the first Maori to obtain 
a commission in the Royal Navy. 

Manuhuia Augustus Bennett (1916-2001), another 
son, was the third Anglican Bishop of Aotearoa from 
1968 to 1981 and promoted Maori language, education 
and culture. During World War Two he was chaplain 


to NZ troops in the Middle East and Italy, and during 
1964-1968 worked as a prison chaplain, counselling 
young Maori and Polynesian offenders. He served on the 
Waitangi Tribunal from 1986 to 1997 and continued to 
advise the tribunal as a kaumatua until his death. In 1989 
he was awarded the Order of NZ. 

BENNETT, John Boyle (1808-80) was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, graduated as a doctor of medicine, then 
became editor of a religious paper in London, The Watch¬ 
man. He emigrated to NZ in 1849 to edit The NZer in 
Auckland and later became Registrar-General for the 
colony. 

BENT, Kimble (1837-1916) was an American-born sol¬ 
dier who deserted from Her Majesty’s 57th Foot Regiment 
to fight with the Maori during the last few years of the 
NZ Wars. He has been immortalised by journalist/author 
James Cowan in The Adventures of Kimble Bent, and by 
Maurice Shadbolt in the novel Monday’s Warriors. He 
was the son of an American shipbuilder in Maine and a 
Native American mother, ran away to sea in the US Navy 
and went to England when he was deserted by his wife. 

Bent joined the 57th Regiment and almost immediately 
deserted. He was court-martialled and punished and then 
sent to India where he served for two years before coming 
to NZ with the regiment in 1861. After being flogged and 
then jailed in Wellington for an offence against discipline. 
Bent deserted to Titokowaru’s force and for the next 13 
years lived behind the Maori lines as a slave (mainly as a 
cartridge-maker) or, after the wars, as a bush exile up the 
Waitara River. He came out of exile in 1878 and lived in 
Blenheim, where he died. 

BERRY, Reginald George James (1906-79) was born in 
London, emigrated to NZ in 1925 and became the best- 
known designer of postage stamps, coins and medals in 
the South Pacific region. He worked for some years in 
advertising agencies and magazines before becoming a 
freelance designer. He designed more than 200 stamps 
for NZ, the Cook Islands, Niue, Western Samoa, Tonga 
and Bermuda; and coins, medals and badges for the NZ, 
Western Samoan, Cook Islands and Fijian governments, 
for the Franklin Mint (US), the Royal Society of NZ, the 
National Commemorative Society of America, the Royal 
Numismatic Societies of both NZ and Australia and for 
many other organisations. 

BEST, Elsdon (1856-1931) was born at Tawa Flat, near 
Wellington (where his father had a farm), passed the jun¬ 
ior Civil Service Examination and, after a year working 
in an office, went mustering and bush-felling on the East 
Coast, serving with the Armed Constabulary for a time 
at Parihaka during the Te Whiti unrest. He spent three 
years in Hawaii, California and Texas, mainly working 
with cattle, and on his return to NZ began to take an 
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interest in journalism and the traditional way of life of the 
Polynesians. 

From 1895 he worked in the Urewera Country for 
16 years as a road foreman, interpreter and health and 
sanitary inspector, diligently observing, listening, discuss¬ 
ing and noting the traditional lifestyle and history of the 
Tuhoe people, whose tribal life was at the time more intact 
than that of any other major Maori group in the country. 

He had a number of articles and monographs published 
during his stay in the Urewera, but from the time of his 
appointment as ethnologist at the Dominion Museum in 
1910 he began compiling the bulk of his 25 books, pam¬ 
phlets and 50 papers on Maori history and lore. The best- 
known books are The Maori as He Was and The Maori 
(both published in 1924), and Tuhoe, the Children of the 
Mist (1925). His contribution to our detailed knowledge 
of Maori history and traditions is unsurpassed. 

BETHELL, Mary Ursula (1874—1945) was a poet who 
published her first collection, From a Garden in the 
Antipodes, at the age of 55 under the pen-name Evelyn 
Hayes. Two later collections, Time and Place (1936) and 
Day and Night (1939), were published anonymously. Her 
reputation was small until after World War Two but has 
been growing steadily since. 

In his NZ Literature (1959), EH McCormick referred 
to From a Garden in the Antipodes as follows: ‘Intimate, 
earthy, urbane, the poems celebrated the quiet round 
of horticultural enterprise and domestic incident in the 
writer’s home on the Cashmere Hills, Christchurch. Some 
made their impact with the stylised precision of a Chinese 
ideograph, others achieved their effect of sophisticated 
humour by presenting a mundane subject in sonorous 
rhythms and elaborate phraseology.’ Vincent O’Sullivan, 
in 1970, called her one of the first two NZ poets (R A 
K Mason was the other) ‘who almost consistently wrote 
well’. Those who knew her say she was a devoutly reli¬ 
gious woman of charm, intelligence and wit. 

BHATNAGAR, Sir Rajeshewar (Roger) Sarup (1942- ) 
is a leading businessman, best known for being chairman 
of the Noel Leeming retail electronics group which he, and 
managing director Greg Lancaster, turned into a profitable 
activity. 

Bhatnagar was born in India into a poor family and 
emigrated to Germany where for a time, according to 
legend, he slept in a construction pipe at night to make 
ends meet. Marriage to a NZer brought him to Auckland 
where he opened his first electronics store. He was not 
well liked by the retail establishment of the day, especially 
for his policy of selling a high volume of goods direct to 
the customers at virtually wholesale prices. 

With little formal training he used his entrepreneurial 
instincts to build up his business, eventually taking over 
the then ailing Noel Leeming group and building it up into 
a profitable activity. 


In the 1990s he bought a 50 per cent investment in 
Burger King but sold out to return his energies to Noel 
Leeming’s parent company Pacific Retail, before leaving 
there to invest in property. 

He has a collection of cars, including a McLaren, 
valued at $2 million. His personal fortune is estimated to 
be about $28 million and he has made many bequests to 
charity. 

In June 1998 he was made a Knight Companion of 
the NZ Order of Merit for services to business and the 
community. 

BIDI-BIDI (Acaena novae-zelandiae) is the commonest of 
about 15 species of a group of prostrate herbs, members of 
the rose family, which occur in NZ. The fruit of A. novae- 
zelandiae , and some of the others of the genus, carry little 
hooks and attach themselves to clothing and to animal 
skins (diminishing the value of the hides). The local name 
is a corruption of the Maori name, piripiri. 

BIDWILL, Charles Robert (1820-84) was the first man 
to move a flock of sheep on to the natural pasture in the 
Wairarapa and thus, with a small group of others who 
were not far behind him, virtually founded sheep farm¬ 
ing in this country. Bidwill, born in England, followed 
his elder brother, John Came Bidwill, to Sydney in 1841, 
and two years later set out for NZ with 1,600 sheep. He 
sold some of them at Nelson, took some on to Port Ni¬ 
cholson and, after returning from an expedition into the 
Wairarapa to investigate its potential for sheep farming, 
drove a flock of 350 round the Mukamuka Rocks into the 
southern Wairarapa valley. He was followed soon after by 
the men with whom he had surveyed the valley: Clifford, 
Vavasour, Weld, Petre and Swainson. 

BIDWILL, John Came (1815-53) was born in England 
and in 1838 sailed for Sydney, accompanied by his sister, 
Elizabeth, to do business for his father, an English mer¬ 
chant. Although he settled in New South Wales, he made 
several visits to NZ, in 1839, 1840 and 1848, during 
which he explored several areas. He was a knowledgeable 
amateur botanist. He became the first European to climb 
Mt Ngauruhoe and made the first collection of NZ alpine 
plants, sending them to Kew. His Rambles in NZ was 
published in 1841. On his last visit, in 1848, he collected 
plants round the Nelson area. The pine, Dacrydium bid- 
willii, is named after him. 

BILLFISHES (see Marlin) 

BILLIARDS and SNOOKER were introduced to NZ at 
the end of the 1880s, and gathered widespread popu¬ 
larity until the 1960s. Many country homes in remote 
areas in NZ had their billiards room but, because of the 
expense of buying tables, most players went to public 
billiard parlours which proliferated in NZ cities and even 
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small towns. People’s social attitudes to billiards became 
ambivalent: it was a perfectly respectable pastime for the 
landed gentry, but the commercial billiard parlours were 
regarded as dens of iniquity with a minimum age limit and 
with women prohibited from attending. 

NZ amateur billiards championships were first held in 
1908, but the NZ Billiards Association was not formed 
until about 1927. The emergence of snooker as a competi¬ 
tive sport with national championships came immediately 
after World War Two. Snooker is now the game which 
attracts the most attention internationally, with highly 
paid professionals taking part in peak viewing television 
contests. More recently, the game of pool, from America, 
has gained a large following in NZ, and is played on small 
tables in hotels and taverns. 

NZ’s most famous billiards and snooker player was 
Clark McConachy, who first played in the world champi¬ 
onships in 1922, and won the international title in 1951. 
He was a top world professional billiards and snooker 
player for more than 50 years after World War One. In 
1980, Dene O’Kane became the youngest winner of the 
NZ championship at the age of 17. He turned profes¬ 
sional in 1984 and played at world championship level 
for 17 years, before retiring in 2001. He achieved a top 
eight ranking in world championships and a ranking of 
11 in the world. 

BILLING, Graham John (1936-2001) was a novelist 
of limited output but great ability. His work won him a 
number of literary awards in NZ and was taken seriously 
by critics internationally. 

Billing was born in Dunedin, educated at Otago Boys’ 
High School and Otago University and was for some years 
a successful newspaper and television journalist. After at¬ 
tachment to the Antarctic division of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research at Scott Base in 1962, he 
wrote his first novel, Forbush and the Penguins, which was 
published in 1966. The Alpha Trip followed in 1969, and 
then Statues (1971), The Slipway (1974), The Primal Ther¬ 
apy of Tom Purslane (1980), The Chambered Nautilus 
(1993), The Lifeboat (1997) and The Blue Lion (2002). 

He won the Scholarship in Letters in 1970, and the 
Robert Burns Fellowship at Otago University in 1973. 
For some years in the mid-1970s he worked as a teacher 
in Australia. 

BINNEY, Donald Hall (1940- ) was born in Auckland. 
He graduated Diploma of Fine Arts from Elam School 
of Fine Arts, University of Auckland, in 1961 and held 
his first exhibition in 1963. His personal style of painting 
was immediately noticed and his work was included in 
the Third Biennale in Paris that year. From 1965 to 1975 
he produced a major series of paintings, combining land, 
sea, sky and birds. During 1974—76, he was the president 
of the NZ Society of Sculptors and Painters. In 1989, the 
Fisher Gallery, Auckland, held a survey exhibition cover- 
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ing his work for the period 1959-89. Binney was awarded 
an OBE for services to the Arts in 1995 and in 1998 he 
retired as Head of Painting, Elam School of Fine Arts, 
University of Auckland, after 24 years teaching. An ama¬ 
teur ornithologist, Binney lives and works in Auckland. In 
2004, a 40-year retrospective exhibition of his work was 
shown at Auckland Art Gallery. 

BIOETHICS COUNCIL, Toi te Taiao, was established 
by the Government in December 2002 following a rec¬ 
ommendation from the Royal Commission on Genetic 
Modification. The Commission found the public were 
concerned that decision-making was not adequately add¬ 
ressing the ethical, cultural and spiritual dimensions of 
genetic modification and biotechnology. 

The Council is set up as a Ministerial Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and reports to the Government through the Minis¬ 
ter for the Environment. 

BIRDS in NZ are represented by about 328 recorded 
species either breeding or known to have bred since the 
arrival of Europeans — a relatively small number. Of 
these, 34 have been introduced and about 40 regular or 
occasional visitors have been recorded. Ornithologists 
in Britain could anticipate sighting about 500 different 
species and Australian bird-watchers would have more 
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than 700 possibles on their list, of which only 20 were 
introduced. 

NZ’s long separation from any other land mass has left 
strange relics of bygone ages — evolutionary oddities like 
the tuatara, the kiwi, the kakapo and the weka — and this 
isolation also accounts for a number of unique biological 
features of interest to the ornithologist. Many of the sea 
birds and the migratory waders are common to many 
regions of the world but the major effect of NZ’s isolation 
is the relatively small number of land birds. For example, 
while there are eight owls and ten kingfishers in Australia, 
NZ has only two owls (one introduced) and one kingfisher 
(and an occasional kookaburra, also introduced). 

The primitive birds — the flightless moa and their rela¬ 
tives, the kiwi — probably arrived here by land before the 
drifting of the continents broke up the great land mass of 
Gondwanaland and these islands drifted away and were 
cut off from the rest of the world about 80 million years 
ago. These ancient creatures survived for so long because 
of the absence of predators, with numbers dwindling only 
when people arrived on the scene, a flickering moment ago 
in evolutionary terms. Three species of kiwi still exist, but 
the moa probably disappeared less than 500 years ago, 
hunted to extinction by the early migrants from Polynesia. 
Moa, which came in all sizes over an estimated 11 species, 
were plentiful and not difficult to hunt down so that for 
several centuries, the moa-hunters (as those earliest inhab¬ 
itants of NZ have come to be called) depended on them. 

Other unique flightless birds among the NZ fauna, such 
as the weka and takahe, are decended from ancestors that 
probably lost the power of flight after they arrived here. 

A number of flying birds endemic to NZ belong to 
families which have no close relatives anywhere else in the 
world, which suggests that, although they probably flew 
here, they arrived in very early times and, isolated from 
the rest of the world, adapted and evolved to become 
unique genera. 

The huia (belonging to the endemic family Callaeidae 
and now extinct) and the kakapo (Psittacidae, the par¬ 
rot family) became reluctant fliers, while piopio (the NZ 
thrush, family Paradisaeidae) rarely flew any distance but 
made short rapid bursts from tree to tree. 

The NZ wrens (family Acanthisittidae, which has no 
connection with the large family of wrens Troglodytidae 
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found in many other parts of the world) also preferred to 
clamber among the foliage, and today their wings are small 
and rounded and their feet relatively large and strong. 

There are a number of immigrants now established 
as NZ birds which, caught up in the prevailing westerly 
winds, probably made involuntary flights across the Tas¬ 
man in sufficient numbers to be able to breed successfully 
here. Probably within the last 10,000 years (but certainly 
before the arrival of man) the harrier, morepork, king¬ 
fisher, pipit, fantail, tomtit, robin, grey warbler and some 
of the rails became established here. 

It has recently been found that kiore (Polynesian rat) 
arrived in both main islands about 1900 years ago, long 
before the Maori, who were previously assumed to have 
brought them. This means that the damaging effects of the 
first rodents began much earlier than previously thought. 
It is now realised that many bird species became extinct 
before the Maori arrived, and some which later became 
extinct were already reduced to low levels. When the rat 
arrived, there were very large and widespread colonies 
of burrow-nesting sea birds around the country. Most of 
these were lost, except in a few isolated places, greatly 
changing the ecology of Aotearoa well before the arrival 
of people. 

New Arrivals Birds continue to arrive, including regu¬ 
lar migrants, and sometimes windblown vagrants. They 
are mostly only temporary visitors but among those who 
have taken up permanent residence quite recently are the 
white-faced heron, the silvereye, welcome swallow, cattle 
egret, Australian coot, spurwinged plover and black- 
fronted dotterel. With the exception of the silvereye, first 
reported in 1856, they all became accepted as NZers dur¬ 
ing the 20th century. 

The long coastline and large range of climates and 
habitats in the NZ faunal area, which includes the outly¬ 
ing islands, provide for the needs of a large number of 
sea birds. Of the total species on the NZ Checklist, there 
are 75 albatrosses and petrels, 18 gulls and terns, 14 pen¬ 
guins, 14 shags (Britain has only two) and a large number 
of wading birds, such as the local oystercatchers and the 
migratory godwits. Many of these may have had their 
origins in Australia, particularly the coastal birds and the 
gannets which regularly cross the Tasman. The penguins 
and petrels must have come from Antarctica. 

Birds and the Maori Birds loomed large in the life of 
the Maori in pre-European times. They were regarded as 
descendants of Tane, the God of the Forest, and appear 
frequently in traditions and songs. In the absence of large 
animals they were more noticeable than they would have 
been among the fauna of another country and played an 
important part in everyday life. They provided food and 
also plumes for decoration and clothing. And because 
they were valuable, Maori observed them well and were 
knowledgeable about their habits. 

This intimate knowledge was the basis of the char¬ 
acteristics and significance given to the bird figures of 
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legend and proverb. The pigeons which gorged themselves 
on berries until they were almost too heavy to fly were 
proverbial symbols of greed. A too-talkative chatterer 
was likened to the kaka because of that parrot’s raucous 
cries, but a skilled orator was compared to a tui whose 
voice charms all who listen. The Maori names were often 
descriptive of the song or cry of the bird — for example, 
riroriro (grey warbler), kaka, kea, titi (muttonbird); or its 
behaviour — for example, piwakawaka, which suggests 
the restless flitting of the fantail. 

The native pigeon, kereru or kukupa, large and not dif¬ 
ficult to catch, was important for food. The pukeko, kaka, 
kakapo, kiwi, tui and weka were all eaten. The inquisitive 
weka was fairly easy to snare and the flightless kakapo 
and kiwi were hunted with dogs. Tui were eaten but were 
also kept as cage birds and taught to talk. Muttonbirds 
(the sooty shearwater and related species) were, and still 
are, a particular delicacy. Birds for food were carefully 
stored by being preserved in their own fat in gourds or 
special containers made from kelp and flax. 

A number of birds were greatly prized for their feathers, 
in particular the huia, stitchbird and heron. A feather cloak 
was a very valuable possession, and huia tail feathers and 
the plumes of the white heron were worn by those of high 
rank and kept in richly carved special boxes (waka huia). 

Arrival of Europeans The arrival of the Europeans 
continued the process of environmental change that was 
having such deleterious effects on the bird life. The main 
European-induced changes were the destruction of the 
forest (for farming and for timber) and the introduction 
of predatory mammals. 

Birds like the huia, the saddleback and the kokako 
soon lost much of their habitat and the smaller birds, like 
the bush wren, also suffered. While the tui, fantail, silver- 
eye and grey warbler were able to adapt and eventually 
survive among the exotic trees and shrubs of the Pakeha, 
some others could not live without the native bush. 

The Europeans learnt from the Maori which birds were 
good eating and the then plentiful pigeons provided many 
a good meal to supplement an otherwise meagre diet. Pi¬ 
geon fat was even used as a substitute for butter. 

While the main effect of land clearances was on the 
bush birds, those of the mountain and open country also 
had their lives changed, but not always for the worse. The 
harrier spread widely after the arrival of the Europeans, 
who opened up large tracts of country thereby adding to 
its food supply. The pipit survived but retreated to less cul¬ 
tivated areas. But the native quail had no chance, relying 
as it did on walking and running and seldom flying any 
distance. Maori hunted it with snares and nets, and for 
Pakeha it was good shooting, for sport and food. Cats and 
dogs could catch it with ease, so it soon became extinct. 

Introduced Birds The Pakeha brought their own birds 
with them. Towards the end of the 19th century about 100 
species were imported from Europe, North America and 
Australia and liberated here. About 30 of them survive. 


Most of these newcomers were brought in to make the 
new land more like the old home country. The finches, 
blackbirds, thrushes and mynas were popular cage birds 
gladly brought in by immigrants to keep as pets. 

Although game birds such as pheasant, quail and 
partridge were introduced, along with ornamental water 
birds, the majority were tree-nesters who found conditions 
to their liking. The blackbird, song thrush and chaffinch 
have ventured successfully into the native forest. 

Migratory Birds The migratory birds are an important 
and fascinating part of NZ’s avifauna. One of the great 
mysteries of nature is exactly how flying creatures, some 
of them very small, can find their way and endure the rig¬ 
ours of travelling vast distances from one end of the world 
to the other, year after year, in order to breed in one place 
and winter in another. For many this is essential. Birds do 
not hibernate and those who breed during the brief sum¬ 
mer in Arctic regions must move elsewhere in the winter 
to survive. 

The migratory birds fall into three main groups. The 
majority, most of which are waders, travel south to 
avoid the Northern Hemisphere winter. They come from 
their breeding grounds in northern Asia and north-west 
America, arriving about September and leaving again in 
March and April. They mainly frequent tidal estuaries and 
wide river mouths, but there are few parts of the coastline 
they do not visit. 

The godwits come in the largest numbers, often accom¬ 
panied by knots. Turnstones and Pacific golden plovers are 
the next most numerous, but it is estimated that 40 species 
of waders from the Northern Hemisphere have been sight¬ 
ed in NZ and ornithologists keep a close watch on flocks 
of migrants for rare visitors, some of which are hard to 
identify among the large groups feeding along the shore. 

A few, mainly immature birds, remain here for the win¬ 
ter but the vast majority embark on the long journey north 
as soon as the summer here ends, many of them by then 
showing the brighter colours of their breeding plumage. 

The second group of migrants breed here and winter 
elsewhere. The three larger shearwaters (the sooty, or 
muttonbird, the flesh-footed and Bullers) breed on many 
of the islands round the coast and then spend the months 
from May to October in northern and eastern parts of the 
Pacific. The two cuckoos (long-tailed and shining) usually 
arrive about October and in February return to their win¬ 
ter homes in the tropical Pacific islands. 

A number of waders which migrate within NZ com¬ 
prise the third group, the most noteworthy being the 
unique wrybill which breeds only on larger South Island 
river beds and then moves north to winter in the harbours 
of the Auckland area. Most South Island pied oyster- 
catchers and pied stilts, which also favour river beds for 
nesting, tend to winter in the northern parts of the coun¬ 
try, and numbers of banded dotterels cross the Tasman 
annually as well as travelling north within NZ. 

Other migrants are the arctic skua, which also reaches 
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NZ from the Northern Hemisphere, and the young gan- 
nets, most of which spend their first five years in Austral¬ 
ian waters before returning to NZ to breed. 

Endangered Birds According to a 2003 estimate, there 
are 55 endangered bird species in NZ. The list includes a 
number of penguins, albatrosses and petrels, some of the 
shags, brown teal, falcon, wrybill, kaka, kea and kakariki, 
fernbird, brown creeper, whitehead and yellowhead. 

The most critically endangered include the kiwi, two 
Chatham Island petrels, the brown teal and the Auckland 
Island teal, blue duck, the Auckland Island rail, the sub- 
antarctic snipe, the shore plover, the kakapo, black robin, 
stitchbird, saddleback and kokako. The bush wren has not 
been seen for some years and is now presumed extinct, as 
is the NZ thrush, or piopio. But the takahe, or notornis, 
long considered to be extinct and unnoticed for 50 years, 
was rediscovered in Fiordland in 1948. Successes include 
recovery of populations of the black robin, saddleback, 
kakapo and stitchbird, and the rearing in captivity of such 
birds as the takahe. 

BIRNIE, Tessa Daphne (1934- ) was born in Ashbur¬ 
ton and educated privately in NZ and England before 
becoming a professional concert pianist with a tour of 
Europe in 1950. She has toured as a pianist many times 
since, including the USSR, the USA, Europe and Asia, has 
made recordings over a wide range of piano music, is a 
musicologist with an unrivalled knowledge of keyboard 
literature since the 14th century, and is an accomplished 
conductor, linguist and photographer. She has lived in 
Sydney for many years. 

BISHOP SUTER ART GALLERY ( see Suter) 

BITTERNS belong to the family Ardeidae, which in¬ 
cludes the herons and egrets. Three bittern species have 
been recorded from NZ. They are the Australasian bit¬ 
tern (Botaurus poiciloptilus), the Nankeen night heron 
(Nycticorax caledonicus) and the little bittern (Ixobrychus 
minutus). Some authorities believe that NZ had its own 
endemic species of little bittern (I. novaezelandiae), a 
slightly larger bird than I. minutus, which is now extinct. 
DNA testing of specimens of little bittern now held in 
museums (less than 20) mostly taken from Westland in the 
South Island may one day prove this. 

The Australasian bittern is a large (71 cm) brown bird 
with rounded wings. It flies with neck tucked in. It is not 
easily seen, mainly because of its very good camouflage 
and because of its ‘freeze’ habit of standing with neck 
extended upwards among long grass and rushes when 
startled, so that it blends with its surroundings. It is widely 
distributed in swamps and marshy places on both islands 
and is an occasional visitor to offshore islands such as 
Great Barrier, Great Mercury, Mayor Island, where it is 
believed to have bred in the crater, and Kapiti. The female 
builds the nest which is a platform of sedge and rush, pref¬ 


erably in a bed of raupo. She lays three to five olive-brown 
eggs between September and November and incubates 
them for 25 days. The chicks fledge at seven weeks. 

The Nankeen night heron, a smaller bird (5 8 cm), of ru¬ 
fous-brown colouring with a black cap, has been recorded 
breeding near Pipiriki on the Whanganui River since 
1993. Original stock probably came from Australia. 

BLACKBIRD ( Turdus merula) was introduced in the 
1800s. Male birds are black, with females being dark 
brown with a pale throat. It ranges throughout NZ and 
also dwells on offshore islands between the Kermadecs 
and Campbell Island. It lays between two and five bluish- 
green eggs, speckled with reddish-brown, between July 
and December, in low, ill-concealed nests. Nests are straw 
lined. It feeds mainly on the ground, taking worms and 
insects, but it also takes berries and fruits, in some areas 
being a pest in orchards and vineyards. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN RINGLET (Percnodaimon pluto) 
is NZ’s high alpine butterfly, confined to the rock and 
scree slopes of the South Island mountains. 

Velvety-black with faint greyish markings, this sun-lov¬ 
ing insect soars effortlessly across steep rocky slopes very 
close to the surface, riding the updrafts and alighting on 
the warm stones to bask in the sun. It retreats under the 
rocks during cold weather. The larva is a nocturnal feeder 
on a small mountain grass (Boa colensoi ) and takes 2-3 
years to reach maturity. The mature wingspan is between 
39 and 54 mm. (See also Butterflies.) 

BLAIR, Phillippa (1945- ) was born in Christchurch, and 
graduated in 1968 from the University of Canterbury with 
a Diploma in Fine Arts. She has taught art in schools and 
at university, and since 1985 she has travelled extensively 
on QEII Arts Council grants, working abroad in several 
countries. Her abstract paintings are characterised by their 
vibrant colours and broad arc movements of her brush. 
She has always had an interest in producing non-tradition- 
al paintings and amongst her works are ‘tipi’ structures 
using folded canvases with sticks leaning against them, 
and large book paintings which hang on the wall and have 
turnable pages. Blair divides her time between NZ and the 
US, and documents all her travels by sketch, photograph 
and notes to enable her to translate her experiences into 
paintings. She has had more than 90 solo exhibitions and 
in 2004 a 10-year retrospective exhibition of her work 
was held in Auckland. 

BLAKE, Sir Peter James (1948-2001) was born at 
Auckland, brought up in the seaside suburb of Bayswater, 
began racing boats at age eight, and became NZ’s most 
experienced and best-known blue-water sailor. He was a 
veteran of the first five Whitbread round-the-world races 
and raced and cruised more than a quarter of a million 
ocean miles. 
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Blake was on Burton Cutter for the first Whitbread in 
1973-74 and on Condor for the second race four years 
later. Burton Cutter did not complete the race, and Con¬ 
dor lost any chance of victory when its mast broke on the 
first leg. 

For the 1981-82 race, Blake helped supervise the 
design and construction of Bruce Farr’s 68 ft Ceramco 
NZ, and skippered it under NZ sponsorship. Twenty- 
four days into the first leg, the mast broke, but its overall 
placing was 11th. Blake next skippered the NZ-designed, 
sponsored and crewed boat, Lion NZ , in the 1985-86 
race, and with Steinlager 2 in 1989-90 won every leg of 
the Whitbread. 

Blake then completed the fastest circumnavigation of 
the world in a giant catamaran. In 1997, after the death 
of French underwater pioneer Jacques Cousteau, he was 
made head of the Cousteau Society. In 2000 he relin¬ 
quished the position to take charge of blakexpeditions, 
a project focusing on the world’s oceans and rivers and 
relying on sponsorship, income from merchandising and 
the sale of television documentaries. In 2001 he was ap¬ 
pointed a Goodwill Ambassador of the United Nations 
Environment Program. 

Blake’s philosophy seemed to be ‘stay in to win’. It took 
him two attempts to complete a non-stop circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the world. Fie was once quoted as saying: ‘The 
winners are the ones who keep coming back — not those 
who lose and give up. They are the losers.’ 

Blake was knighted after Team NZ won the America’s 
Cup at San Diego in 1995. He was first involved in the cup 
in 1992 when he managed Sir Michael Fay’s campaign at 
San Diego. He was manager of Team NZ’s successful de¬ 
fence of the America’s Cup in 2000, when NZ triumphed 
5-0 over the Italian challenge in the final. 

In 2001 Blake was murdered by pirates on board his 
yacht Seamaster at the mouth of the Amazon in Brazil. In 
2002 Blake was posthumously given a lifetime achieve¬ 
ment award at the World Sportsman of the Year awards 
in Monte Carlo, and the Laureus World Sports Academy 
also awarded him both the Laureus Lifetime Achievement 
Award and the Laureus Sport for Good Award in hon¬ 
our of the outstanding contribution he made to society 
through sport over the years. 

BLEDISLOE, Viscount Charles Bathurst (1867-1958) 
was Governor-General of NZ from 1930 until 1935. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, was called to the Bar in 
1892 and practised law for 16 years. When he inherited his 
family estate on the death of his older brother, he took a 
course at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, was 
awarded the gold medal, and agriculture became his con¬ 
suming interest for the rest of his life. He was a member 
of the British parliament from 1910 until 1928, for a time 
parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Food and later 
parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Bledisloe travelled widely within NZ during his term 


of office and if his enthusiasm for agriculture sometimes 
made his speeches laborious, it also endeared him to a 
nation so close to the land. His enthusiasm for the work 
of many of the societies of which he was patron gave him 
widespread and positive publicity. During the depths of 
the Depression, he volunteered a 30 per cent salary cut to 
match those being made in the pay of public servants. 

In 1931 the Waitangi Estate, including the old British 
Residence where the Treaty of Waitangi had been signed, 
came on the market. Recognising its importance to the his¬ 
tory of NZ, Bledisloe bought the property and presented 
it to the nation. Bledisloe also contributed to the fund to 
renovate the Treaty House. 

As a president of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Bledisloe revisited NZ in 1947 and was warmly 
received. The Bledisloe Cup, symbol of Australia-NZ 
rugby supremacy, is named after him. 

BLENHEIM, known as the Sunshine Capital for its annu¬ 
al average of more sunshine hours than any other centre, 
is situated on the Wairau Plain in central Marlborough, 27 
km south of Picton and 330 km north-east along the coast 
from Christchurch. The population of the urban area is 
estimated to be 26,400, and it is the administrative centre 
for the Marlborough District, which has a population of 
around 38,000. 

Although sheep farming began in the district in the 
1840s, the first established settler of the modern town 
of Blenheim was Scotsman James Sinclair who opened a 
store on the site in 1852. The first burst of mass settlement 
was in 1864 when gold was discovered in the Wakama- 
rina River, 30 km to the north-west. 

The province of Marlborough was detached from 
Nelson Province in 1859, and named by the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Gore Browne, after John Churchill, the first Duke 
of Marlborough. The first provincial capital was Picton 
but this was transferred to Blenheim in 1865. It is assumed 
that Gore Browne named Blenheim after the famous vic¬ 
tory in which the Duke of Marlborough’s army had been 
involved in 1704. The settlement was known as ‘The 
Beaver’, however, for some years because the first survey 
party into the area had been caught in a flood and been 
forced to squat on the highest bunks in their huts until the 
water receded. The original swamp is now an attractive 
area of lawns and gardens, called Seymour Square, in the 
town’s centre. 

Blenheim was constituted a borough in 1869. The 
town is 8 km from the coast (Cloudy Bay) but the Opawa 
River on which it stands is navigable by small vessels and 
provides limited port facilities. 

The central industry of the region remains sheep farm¬ 
ing but the Wairau Plain is now a major wine-growing 
region, thanks to the combination of high sunshine hours, 
a long ripening period, and free-draining river flats. The 
region also produces fruit and vegetables for processing, 
with some dairying too. 
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BLERTA ( see Lawrence, David ‘Bruno’) 

BLIND people in NZ today, and those with seriously im¬ 
paired sight, number over 12,000 and the national effort 
towards helping them cope with their disability is centred 
on the Royal NZ Foundation for the Blind, with its head 
office in Auckland. 

In 1889, when there were 214 blind people in the 
country, a public meeting was held in Auckland to form 
the Association of the Friends of the Blind. The following 
year, the 50th anniversary of the colony, the association 
was incorporated under the name of the Jubilee Institute 
for the Blind. 

The institute gradually assumed responsibility for the 
blind throughout the country. In 1926 the name was 
changed to the NZ Institute for the Blind, in 1952 to the 
NZ Foundation for the Blind, and in 1971 to the Royal 
NZ Foundation for the Blind. Legislation giving support 
to the nation-wide services for blind people was updated 
and consolidated in 1955, 1959, 1963, 1972 and 1979. 

The aims of the foundation have been spelt out official¬ 
ly as: to remove the barriers that blind and sight-impaired 
people face; to promote the participation of blind and 
sight-impaired people in all aspects of life; to help insure 
the incidence of preventable blindness is minimised. 

Modern policy is to help the blind live normal lives 
rather than to institutionalise them. 

The foundation has 390 staff in 18 offices in NZ. The 
organisation is divided into six divisions to take care of 
different services and is headed by the chief executive. 

The Homai National School for the Blind and Vision 
Impaired at Manurewa, 18 km south of Auckland, is a 
national resource centre for students from birth to age 21. 
The centre provides a range of educational materials, in- 
house educational programmes, and support systems for 
those students in local schools, as well as specialist itiner¬ 
ant teachers, and training programmes for other teachers 
involved in caring for the visually impaired. 

Homai has a pre-school training unit; primary and 
intermediate school departments and accommodation and 
special care for secondary school pupils attending Manu¬ 
rewa High School; and an adult rehabilitation unit as well 
as a number of other special units for educating and train¬ 
ing the blind to adjust to living in the community. In 2001, 
the Ministry of Education took over Homai National 
School for the Blind and Vision Impaired, to run as a state 
school. It had been an educational service provided by the 
Foundation for the Blind. 

Social centres are situated in a number of cities, along 
with hostels for the elderly at Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch. Library services for audio tapes and Braille 
books, and vocational and other counselling services are 
all available on a national basis. 

BLOMFIELD, Charles (1848-1926) was a self-taught 
painter, born in London, who arrived in Auckland in 


1863. He travelled widely and is noted for his detailed 
landscapes of the Auckland area, his many studies of nat¬ 
ive bush, most notably kauri trees, and for his painting, 
The White Terraces at Rotomahana, which he painted in 
1897 from sketches he had made on the spot before the 
Tarawera eruption buried the terraces in 1886. 

BLOWFLIES (see Flies) 

BLUE BUTTERFLIES are a group of small (17-27 mm 
wingspan) butterflies represented in NZ by two species, 
one of which is extremely common and has two distinct 
forms (subspecies). 

The common blue ( Zizina otis labradus) which is also 
found in Australia, New Caledonia and some neighbour¬ 
ing Pacific Islands, is undoubtedly the most abundant of 
our butterflies, appearing throughout summer and autumn 
over the North Island and in Nelson, Marlborough, West- 
land and the Chatham Islands. At times it could even be 
considered as a pest of clover on which the green slug-like 
larva feeds. 

The southern blue (Z. o. oxleyi), is found in Canter¬ 
bury and Otago, particularly around the dry foothills of 
the ranges. It is also a clover feeder but must have relied 
upon its native foodplant, the broom ( Carmichaelia ), in 
pre-European times. 

Males are bright blue above with a dark brown border, 
and females are largely brownish with blue only at the 
base of the wings. 

The other blue butterfly is a recent immigrant which 
was first reported in 1965. It can be distinguished from 
Zizina spp. by two dark spots on each hindwing, between 
which is a short, hair-like tail. Variously known as the 
long-tailed blue, or pea blue (Lampides boeticus), this 
rather more active species is migratory and almost world¬ 
wide in its distribution. 

It is established in Northland, Auckland, Taranaki and 
Nelson. Its main food is the flowers of gorse inside which 
the larvae live and feed. (See also Butterflies.) 

BLUENOSE (Hyperoglyphe antarctica) is one of the 
warehou family, a large heavy-bodied fish between 60 
and 80 cm long and weighing up to 20 kg. It is dark 
blue-grey on the back, paling to silver on the sides and 
belly. Bluenose is common all round NZ near rocky areas 
in depths of 100 to 300 m and is caught by longline and 
occasionally in trawls. The flesh is similar to that of the 
grouper but the fish itself is distinguished by its laterally 
compressed body, a larger eye and a blunt snout. 

BLUFF is a town 27 km south of Invercargill (population 
2,000), situated on the north-eastern side of The Bluff, a 
knoll at the southern end of Bluff Peninsula which extends 
out into Foveaux Strait. A trading post was set up there in 
1824 by a sailor, James Spencer, who hoped to do business 
with the whalers of Foveaux Strait. Later a shore whaling 
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station was established where the town was eventually 
built. The area was not heavily populated by Maori at the 
time of the arrival of the first European settlers but there 
was a pa at Ocean Beach. 

Today Bluff Harbour and the adjacent Awarua Bay are 
the base for a fishing fleet which takes grouper, crayfish 
and blue cod from Foveaux Strait and which dredges the 
fat and succulent Bluff oysters. The beds were decimated 
in the mid-1990s by disease, and the gathering of shellfish 
was banned for a couple of years. Since then, careful man¬ 
agement has allowed the beds to return to full strength, 
and the Bluff Oyster Festival is held each April to celebrate 
the harvest. The shipping service to Oban on Stewart Is¬ 
land runs from here. The Tiwai Point aluminium smelter 
is on the eastern side of Bluff Harbour. A local tourist at¬ 
traction is Fred and Myrtle’s Paua Shell House, so called 
because its walls are studded with the iridescent shells. 

The town of Bluff was named Campbelltown when 
the settlement was first surveyed in 1856, after the family 
name of the wife of Governor Sir Thomas Gore Browne. 
The area had been known as ‘The Bluff’ since the time 
of the first trading post set up by James Spencer in 1824, 
however, and the new name failed to impress itself on the 
locals. 

The Bluff is also the name for a knoll on Ninety Mile 
Beach, in Northland. 

A residential area, overlooking the main commercial 
area of Napier City on the one side and the port on the 
other, is called Bluff Hill. 

BLUMHARDT, Dr Doreen (1914- ) is one of the most 
experienced ceramic artists in NZ. In 1951 she was ap¬ 
pointed head of the art department at Wellington Teachers 
College and held this position for more than 20 years be¬ 
fore retiring to pursue her own work as a potter, between 
writing, travelling and lecturing to groups interested in art 
and crafts. She has exhibited her work throughout NZ 
and internationally and was also the NZ delegate to the 
World Craft Council. In the 1950s she co-founded the NZ 
Potter magazine with Helen Mason. In 1980 she received 
a CBE from the Queen for contribution to the arts, and 
during the 80s she was a promoter and vice president of 
the Crafts Council of NZ and the NZ Academy of Fine 
Arts. She also published, in collaboration with photogra¬ 
pher Brian Brake, NZ Potters — Their Work and Words 
(1976) and Craft NZ: The art of the craftsman in 1981. 

In 1991 a 50-year retrospective exhibition of her work 
was held at the NZ Academy of Fine Arts and the same 
year she was awarded an honorary doctorate by Victoria 
University of Wellington and also won the Governor 
General Art Award. In 2003 Dr Doreen Blumhardt was 
invested as a Distinguished Companion of the NZ Order 
of Merit for services to pottery and art education. 

BLUNDELL, Sir Edward Denis (1907-84), the son of 

Percy Fabian Blundell, was the 12th Governor-General of 


NZ for five years from 1972. He was born in Wellington, 
educated at Waitaki Boys’ High School and Cambridge 
University, played cricket for Cambridge and NZ between 
1927 and 1936, was called to the Bar in 1929 (at Gray’s 
Inn) and began practising in Wellington in 1930. He was 
a successful lawyer, became a prominent sports adminis¬ 
trator and was director of a large number of major NZ 
companies before his appointment as High Commissioner 
for this country in Britain, in 1968. His term in London 
was followed immediately by his appointment as Gover¬ 
nor-General. 

BLUNDELL, Henry (1814-78) was born in Dublin, 
trained there in the printing trade, and became involved 
in the management of the Evening Mail in Dublin, before 
emigrating to Victoria and then to NZ in 1861 where 
he worked first on the Lyttelton Times and then on the 
Otago Daily Times. With an associate, he founded the 
Havelock Mail at the time of the Wakamarina gold rush, 
and then in 1865 moved the plant to Wellington to found 
the Evening Post, the city’s first daily newspaper. 

The Evening Post was consolidated by his son, Louis 
Proctor (1849-1934), who was born in Dublin and ac¬ 
companied his parents to NZ. He continued the reputa¬ 
tion for independence and integrity established by his 
father. The Blundell family maintained control of the 
newspaper through a nephew of Louis’, Henry Percy 
Fabian, who was a director from 1917 until his death in 
1961, and a grandson, Henry Neil, who was chairman 
until it became a part of the Independent Newspapers Ltd 
group in the mid-1970s. 

BLUNDELL, Lady June Daphne (1921- ) is the widow 
of Sir Denis Blundell, Governor-General of NZ from 1972 
to 1977. Lady Blundell has been involved with a wide 
range of community and welfare work, in particular the 
Child Cancer Foundation and the Order of St John. She 
was made a Companion of the Queen’s Service Order for 
community services in 1977 and appointed a member of 
the Order of NZ in 1988. She has been involved in the 
work of St John since her appointment as President of the 
St John Cadet movement in 1972. She assumed the Office 
of Patron in 2002, and in 2004 was awarded St John’s 
highest honour, the Dame Grand Cross. 

BOATBUILDING in NZ has, in the last 30 years or so, 
become one of NZ’s boom marine industries, and NZ 
designers and builders have earned an international repu¬ 
tation. Bruce Farr designed eight of the nine finishers in 
the 1998—99 Whitbread race; Kiwi designers Lawrie Dav¬ 
idson and Tom Schnackenberg led a team that created the 
boat that won the 1995 America’s Cup race; several of the 
‘superyachts’ that sail the Mediterranean and Caribbean, 
and many of the racing yachts that compete in the world 
circuits, have been produced in NZ. 

Boatbuilding in NZ began over 200 years ago. The 
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first recorded instance of a boat being built here was in 
Dusky Sound, Fiordland, when a sealing gang left in the 
sound in 1792 by a Captain Raven, master of the Britan¬ 
nia, almost completed the building of a small ship during 
their stay before being picked up with their catch. As early 
settlements of whalers and sealers developed, the need 
for boatbuilders rapidly grew. Missionaries, too, required 
watercraft as transport. 

The first established boatbuilding centre was the Ho- 
kianga Harbour, on Northland’s west coast. The harbour 
was surrounded by large stands of kauri trees. The wood 
was straight-grained, easy to work with, flexible, and easy 
to coat with paint or varnish and was used for all early 
ships, along with the hardwoods, pohutukawa and puriri, 
which were used for framing. The most commonly built 
workboat was the distinctive sailing scow. Flat-bottomed, 
centre-board vessels, they were ideal for navigating the es¬ 
tuaries and shallow harbours of the NZ coastline, carrying 
logs, sand and shingle, machinery, and cattle. 

The 19th century also saw the development of the 
first racing yachts in NZ. Two families became renowned 
for their fine speedy craft — the Logans and the Baileys. 
Logan boats designed and built more than 100 years ago 
still sail NZ’s waters, and are protected by heritage legisla¬ 
tion from being exported. Among the most famous Logan 
yachts were Waitangi, which celebrated her centenary in 
1994, Ariki, Rawhiti and Rainbow. 

The 1950s witnessed a revolution in yacht design and 
construction, with the advent of new technologies previ¬ 
ously used in aircraft construction, including the use of 
plywood and glues. John Spencer, the ‘king of plywood’, 
was the leading designer of this time, and many of his din¬ 
ghy designs were developed into radical keelboats. Spencer 
designed the 3.6-m Cherub dinghy, the only NZ-designed 
class to achieve international class status. Bruce Farr 
also began his career during this period, designing racing 
dinghies before moving on to the Quarter Ton, Half Ton 
and One Ton international keelboat classes, production 
yachts such as the 1020 and 1220, and America’s Cup and 
Whitbread boats. 

During the 1970s, NZ-designed and built racing 
yachts utilised new, non-traditional materials, including 
fibreglass, carbon fibre, and aramids such as Kevlar, and 
were sought after by both local and overseas customers. 
This pattern continues today, with most boats built in NZ 
destined for overseas markets. 

The NZ Marine Industries Association (MIA) rep¬ 
resents the leading designers, builders, importers and 
marine sales and service companies, and is responsible for 
the training of its boatbuilders and related marine trades 
and professional people. The total annual turnover from 
marine industries is currently in excess of $1.3 billion, 
with a growing export market. The NZ Boating Industry 
Training Organisation (BITO) is involved in ensuring 
adequate numbers of trainee boatbuilders are available to 
the industry. (See also Manufacturing.) 


BOCK,Amy Maud (1859-1943) was NZ’s most notori¬ 
ous female confidence trickster. She was born in Victoria, 
Australia, and emigrated to NZ at the age of 16. In NZ 
she perpetrated a number of frauds using charm, imagina¬ 
tion and calligraphy as the tools of her trade. She perfected 
up to seven different handwriting styles, any one of which 
she used to send letters addressed to herself from fictional 
relatives and others, backing up her claims of financial 
stability, allowing her to borrow money from others. 
Her most famous fraud was in 1909 when she passed 
herself off as a man named Percy Redmond to marry the 
32-year-old spinster Nessie Ottaway. The deception was 
discovered the next day and the marriage was later an¬ 
nulled. Bock was convicted of forgery and offences against 
the 1908 Marriage Act and sentenced to hard labour and 
declared a habitual criminal. When she was released, Amy 
married and did not again appear in court until 20 years 
later when the death of her husband sent her back to a 
life of crime. The judge looked kindly on this remarkable 
character who was now 71 years old, and she was released 
into the care of the Salvation Army home in Parnell where 
she remained until she died. 

BODY, John (Jack) Stanley (1944- ), composer, was born 
in Te Aroha, graduated with a masters degree in music 
from the University of Auckland and has taught at Victo¬ 
ria University in Wellington since 1980. His music covers 
most genres, including solo, chamber and orchestral, 
music for the theatre, dance and film as well as electro¬ 
acoustic. A special interest is the music of South-East Asia, 
especially Indonesia, and this has had a strong influence 
on his own composition. His Music Dari Jalan (Music 
from the Streets) won first prize at the 1976 Bourges Com¬ 
petition for Electro-acoustic Music. Several of his field 
recordings of traditional Asian music have been published. 
He actively promotes the work of other NZ composers, 
is editor of Waiteata Press Music, the principal published 
medium of NZ scores, and was the instigator and artistic 
director for Asia-Pacific conferences and festivals in Wel¬ 
lington in 1984 and 1992. He is also an experimental pho¬ 
tographer of note, with work exploring the relationship 
between sound and image. In 2001 Body was appointed 
an Officer of the NZ Order of Merit for services to music, 
photography and education. 

BOER WAR (1899-1902) (see South African War) 

BOHEMIAN SETTLERS ( see Puhoi) 

BOLGER, James Brendan (1935- ) became the 52nd 
Prime Minister of NZ, as leader of the parliamentary 
National Party, after the general election of 1990. His gov¬ 
ernment was re-elected in 1993, and he continued to be 
prime minister in 1996 when National formed a coalition 
administration with New Zealand First after the country’s 
first MMP general election. 
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Bolger was born in Opunake in 1935, the son of Dan¬ 
iel Bolger and Cecelia Dyle, and educated at Opunake 
High School. He farmed in Taranaki until 1965, when he 
bought a sheep and beef cattle property in Te Kuiti. He be¬ 
came chairman of the local branch of Federated Farmers 
and by 1971 was a member of the national executive. 

Bolger entered parliament for King Country in 1972 
and after a number of Cabinet posts, such as Minister of 
Maori Affairs, he began to make his mark as an effective 
Minister of Labour in the Muldoon administration, dur¬ 
ing 1978-84, and was ranked sixth in the Cabinet when 
the government lost to Labour in 1984. 

He was deputy leader of the party from November 
1984 until March 1986, when he gained the top post. He 
became Prime Minister when the National Party won the 
1990 election, and held the post until ousted by Jenny 
Shipley in 1997. He was appointed Minister of State and 
Associate Minister of Foreign Affairs and Trade (with 
special responsibility for APEC). 

In January 1998 he was appointed to the country’s 
highest honour, the Order of New Zealand (and wife Joan 
was made a Companion of the Order of New Zealand 
for services to the community). In April 1998 he resigned 
as a Minister of the Crown and MP and was appointed 
NZ’s Ambassador to Washington, US, where he served 
until 2001. After returning to NZ, Bolger was appointed 
as chairman of the newly formed Kiwibank (a subsidiary 
of NZ Post) which opened for business in February 2002, 
and in 2002 also took over the chairmanship of NZ Post. 
He serves as one of three vice-chairmen of the World 
Agricultural Forum based in Missouri in the USA. 

BOLITHO, Henry Hector (1898-1977) was born in 
Auckland and became a journalist on the Auckland Star. 
After a period on country papers in NZ and as a freelance 
journalist, he moved to Sydney and then went to Europe 
as a correspondent for Australian newspapers. Bolitho 
settled in London and became the best-known royal 
biographer of his time, his works including Reign of 
Queen Victoria, Albert the Good and A Century of Brit¬ 
ish Monarchy. 

He was also a novelist with Solemnboy (1927), 
Judith Silver (1929), both about young NZers, The 
Flame on Ethirdova (1930), and No Humour in My 
Love, and Two Other Stories (both in 1946). Bolitho 
became an established writer of non-fiction in Britain with 
more than 30 books of biography and travel. 

BOOK PUBLISHING has been a thriving industry in NZ 
since the 1950s but its very beginnings go back further 
than that and, indeed, the first book published about the 
country was issued in England in 1773. It was Cook’s 
First Voyage by John Hawksworth using material from 
the journals of James Cook, Joseph Banks and others who 
were aboard the Endeavour. 

Forty-two years later the first book published here, 


though it was printed in Sydney, was A Korao no NZ, 
an attempt by the missionary Thomas Kendall to put the 
Maori language — previously without a written form 
— into the English alphabet. It was in the form of a gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary book. 

William Colenso installed a press at the Paihia mission 
station in 1835 and the first book printed and published 
here was a Maori language version of St Paul’s Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Philippians. The following year the 
same press was used to print the first book in English in 
this country, although the term ‘book’ is perhaps flattering 
a pamphlet noting the formation of the NZ Temperance 
Society to combat drunkenness among visiting sailors and 
some of the residents of the Bay of Islands. 

In 1861, what is now regarded as the first NZ novel 
was published in Auckland by W C Wilson, one of the 
owners of The New Zealander, forerunner of the NZ Her¬ 
ald. The title was simply Taranaki, written by Major H B 
Stoney. It was a romance in the setting of the preliminary 
clashes of the Land Wars. 

One of the most famous of the early books, Old NZ, by 
F E Maning (using the pseudonym, ‘A Pakeha Maori’) was 
published both in Auckland and in London in 1863. For 
the rest of the 19th century, a number of books were pub¬ 
lished here by newspaper companies or printers but many 
of these were merely tracts. The ambition of most NZ 
writers was to be published in London, and most works of 
substance were. Without an English market, it was difficult 
economically to justify a book's publication here. 

There was also a problem with plant. Although print¬ 
ers had adequate machinery and expertise for newspaper, 
magazine and business printing, they did not have enough 
of a market for books to warrant hiring expert bookbind¬ 
ers or buying appropriate machinery. 

According to James Burns’s Bibliography, 64 NZ 
works of fiction were published by 1930, 38 of them in 
London, two in Melbourne and one each in New York 
and Brisbane. This trend became even more pronounced 
in the 20th century up to World War Two. Of the 178 
works of NZ fiction issued between 1900 and 1939, more 
than 140 were published by overseas companies, mostly in 
London or Sydney. Although the printing and bookselling 
firm of Whitcombe and Tombs (now Whitcoulls) emerged 
as a force in local publishing before the end of the 1800s, 
most of their books were rather primitive products on a 
wide range of practical, non-fiction subjects. 

A H Reed Ltd, a Dunedin bookselling firm founded 
in 1907, began publishing religious books in the 1920s, 
and when it moved into general publishing in 1932, the 
imprint A H and A W Reed was adopted (uncle A H and 
nephew A W). Some significant books were published in 
the 1930s but the company began an expanded publishing 
programme in 1946 that gave it at one stage the largest 
annual title output in either Australia or NZ. Included 
were general and educational books for both the NZ and 
Australian markets. 
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The post-war period was a golden age of publishing 
here, when NZers’ appetite for books about themselves 
seemed insatiable. Reed’s was the dominant company from 
the 1950s through the 1970s, producing about 100 new 
NZ books a year. Other active publishers were Whitcombe 
and Tombs, Pegasus Press, Caxton Press, Pauls, Mclndoe, 
Penguin, Collins, Hodder and Stoughton, Heinemann, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. 

By the end of the 1970s, 35 or more works of NZ fic¬ 
tion were being published in a single year, mostly locally 
but some with simultaneous publication overseas. 

The 1980s onwards saw a number of local independent 
publishers become established, and the numbers contin¬ 
ued to grow through the 1990s and beyond. Technological 
developments in both the pre-press area and in printing, 
including electronic publishing, have reduced the entry 
costs of publishing and there are many publishers in NZ 
producing just a few titles each per year, contributing to 
the estimated 3500 titles published annually. The pub¬ 
lishing industry is dominated by the nine multinational 
companies operating in NZ, who generate approximately 
90 per cent of local trade turnover. The next tier of inde¬ 
pendent publishers consists of 10 or so middle-size local 
companies publishing mainly for education and export. 

NZ’s small population means that the home market is 
not very lucrative. A strong export trade in children’s edu¬ 
cational and fiction books was established in the 1980s 
and continues to be important, with well over half of the 
exported titles falling into this category. The industry has 
been putting some effort into developing similar overseas 
markets for NZ adult fiction and non-fiction. 

BOOKS IN HOMES (see Duff, Alan) 

BORDERDALE sheep were developed in NZ in the 1930s 
from crossing Border Leicesters with Corriedales. It is a 
long-wool, dual-purpose breed for producing meat and 
wool on flat land or rolling hill country, and is found 
mostly on improved or irrigated pastures in Canterbury. 

It is a polled, medium to large sheep with white face 
and legs. Wool fibre diameter is 30 to 35 microns, staple 
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length 100 to 150 mm, fleece weight 4.56 kg, and lamb 
production 110 to 130 per cent. 

BORDER LEICESTER sheep first arrived in NZ in 1859 
when one ram and nine ewes were landed for the Australia 
and NZ Company of Otago from Britain where the breed 
had evolved in the region of the England-Scotland border. 
During the latter 1800s Border Leicester sires were used 
over Merino ewes for heavyweight lambs and wether mut¬ 
ton, and the breed played a significant part in the develop¬ 
ment of the NZ Halfbred. 

Noted for its fertility and good mothering qualities, the 
breed is used nowadays to increase fertility in commercial 
Romney and Corriedale flocks. It has been used in recent 
years to develop the Coopworth breed (with Romneys) 
and Borderdale (with Corriedales). It is a dual-purpose 
sheep, large, long-legged with a clear white face and legs 
and Roman nose, and although it is present throughout 
most of the country because it is used mainly for crossing 
with Romney ewes, its numbers are small. The wool fibre 
diameter is 37 to 40 microns, staple length 150 to 200 
mm, fleece weight 4.56 kg, and lamb production is 110 to 
130 per cent. The wool is long and lustrous with individ¬ 
ual staples easily separated, and it is used for upholstery, 
dress fabrics, lining materials and hand-knitting wools. 

BORER insects are not now the destructive agents they 
once were in NZ’s predominantly wooden dwellings 
because of the standard use of treated timbers in modern 
buildings. By far the most common of these borers is the 
European houseborer ( Anobiunt punctatum), sometimes 
called the furniture beetle, which attacks both native and 
exotic timbers. The dark grey to black beetles are 3-5 mm 
long and have a hood-shaped thorax that covers the top 
and front of the head. The beetles emerge from October 
to January but mostly during December. Sometimes the 
beetles lay eggs deep inside the wood they inhabit and 
don't leave for several generations. When they do fly, eggs 
are laid within the exit holes in the wood or in nail holes, 
cracks or in any abrasions on the surface. The cycle from 
egg to beetle varies according to environmental factors 
such as temperature and moisture within the wood. 

The pine knot borer ( Ernobius mollis), about 6 mm long 
and also with a head-covering thorax, inhabits and attacks 
growing exotic conifers; and the very similar large wood 
borer (Hadrobregmus magnus), a native called huhu by the 
Maori, is common in very damp timber. The exit holes are 
much larger than those of the European houseborer. 

Two borers which inhabit sapwood and leave holes 
similar in size to those of the European houseborer are 
a native weevil (Torostoma apicale) and the exotic Euro¬ 
pean powder post beetle (Lyctus bnmneus). 

Some species of termites, which live in colonies the way 
ants do, are also present in NZ but they leave no external 
signs as they destroy the interior of timbers. Their main 
habitats are dead wood in the bush, but the drywood and 
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subterranean species sometimes invade dwellings where 
the timber is untreated. 

BOULDER BANK is a bank of cobbles, pebbles and 
boulders separating the sheltered harbour of Nelson 
Haven from Tasman Bay. It is a unique natural feature. 
The shelter and protection it provides for shipping was the 
main reason for the establishment of the harbour, and the 
settlement of Nelson. 

Boulder Bank extends for 13.5 km from Glenduan 
(‘The Glen’) south-westwards to Magazine Point. Except 
for its take-off at The Glen it lies approximately 1.5 km 
offshore. Towards its south-western end the bank is inter¬ 
rupted by an artificial cut (‘The Cut’) constructed in 1906 
to provide better access to Nelson Haven. 

Rocks represented in the bank are granite, granodi- 
orite, diorite, syenite and tonalite and range in size from 
pebbles to boulders up to 800 mm across. It is thought 
Boulder Bank has built up over the past 10,000 years, 
since the end of the last Ice Age. 

BOUNTY ISLANDS, a cluster of 13 barren rocks, lie at 
Lat. 47° 43’ S and Long. 179° 05’ E, 788 km east of Stew¬ 
art Island. They were discovered and named by Captain 
William Bligh in HMS Bounty in 1788, but it was not until 
the 1800s that the islands were visited by sealers. The vast 
seal population was quickly depleted but is slowly being 
built up again. Many seabirds breed on these islands, and 
the smell of guano (seabird manure) can be detected from 
some distance offshore. Bounty Haven, at the head of 
Bligh Sound, on the western coastline of Wallace County 
in Fiordland, is also named after Bligh’s ship. 

BOURNE, Peter Raymond George (1956-2003), known 
as Possum, was a successful professional rally driver, wide¬ 
ly admired for his good-natured enthusiasm. Bourne grew 
up in the Te Kauwhata area where his parents were farm¬ 
ers, and later shifted to Pukekohe. He began his working 
life as an apprentice mechanic and competed in his first 
rally in 1979, finishing third from a 48th seeding. How¬ 
ever, a limited budget meant he did not enter many events 
in his early years in the sport. In 1983 he attracted the 
backing of NZ’s Subaru distributor and his name became 
synonymous with the brand in NZ. From 1986 he drove 
for a partial factory team from Japan in a limited number 
of international events. When Subaru produced the more 
competitive Legacy RS for the 1990 season and then 
the Impreza WRX from 1994 onwards, Bourne’s career 
flourished. He won the Asia Pacific Championship three 
times in 1993, 1994 and 2000, and won the Australian 
Championship a record seven times from 1996 to 2003. 
He won the New Zealand title in 1991. 

On eight occasions he was the first NZ driver on the 
World Championship Rally of NZ, finishing in the top six 
several times against the world’s best and proving his abil¬ 
ity as a world-class driver. He dominated the sport in NZ 


from 1990, yet many of his best performances occurred 
internationally. He won events in Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaysia, China and Japan. 

Bourne (who earned his nickname after he crashed 
trying to avoid hitting a possum) was a passionate and 
patriotic sportsman who related to people at all levels. In 
2003, while preparing for one of his favourite races, the 
Race to the Sky at Cardrona in Queenstown, he collided 
with another vehicle and died from his injuries in Dunedin 
Hospital. 

(See also Motor Racing.) 

BOUZAID, Christopher Bernard (1943- ) was one of 

NZ’s most successful ocean racing skippers, and virtually 
launched the sport in this country by winning the One Ton 
Cup in 1969. Bouzaid was born in Auckland, educated at 
Sacred Heart College, Auckland, became a sailmaker and 
established himself as a successful yachtsman as a young 
man. When he was 25 years old he sold his home to build 
a 36-foot yacht, Rainbow II. He won the Sydney-Hobart 
race with the boat in 1967, was second in the One Ton 
Cup the following year, and in 1969 off Heligoland, Ger¬ 
many, won the cup with an unprecedented four straight 
wins. Before he sold Rainbow II in Bermuda later that 
year, Bouzaid won a string of other races in her, including 
the Channel Race and her class in the Fastnet classic, at 
Cowes. It was NZ’s first major international ocean racing 
success. Bouzaid and his crew returned to a motorcade 
welcome up Queen Street, Auckland, and a civic recep¬ 
tion. He was NZ Sportsman of the Year in 1971 and won 
the One Ton Cup again in 1972 at Sydney in Wai-aniwa. 
He captained the NZ Admiral’s Cup challenge in 1975 
and helmed in the 1979 contest. 

He has maintained his interest in yacht design and 
continues to race competitively. 

BOWEN, Sir Charles Christopher (1830-1917) was an 
outstanding first-generation NZer with energy, intellect 
and the kind of humanistic tolerance that helped give 
the country its liberal tradition. He was born in County 
Mayo, Ireland, and educated in France for some years 
before going to Rugby and to Cambridge to study for 
the Bar. His father, Charles Bowen, was, however, deeply 
involved with the Canterbury Association and brought 
the family to Christchurch on the Charlotte Jane in 1850 
before the son qualified. 

The younger Bowen was private secretary to Godley, 
was appointed, at the age of 22, inspector of police and 
was involved in the capture and prosecution of notorious 
sheep-stealer James McKenzie. At 24 he became the pro¬ 
vincial treasurer, and at 26 one of the proprietors of the 
Lyttelton Times, to which he had already been contribut¬ 
ing for several years. 

In 1860 Bowen travelled to Peru, crossed the Andes, 
travelled through the US and Canada and on to Britain. 
On his return he was appointed resident magistrate in 
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Christchurch, but in 1874 became a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council and Minister of Justice, a post he retained 
through several brief administrations until 1877. It was his 
bill that ensured for NZ for nearly 100 years a system of 
free, compulsory and secular education. He had become 
the MP for Kaiapoi in 1875 and retained the seat until 
1881. He was appointed a life member of the Legislative 
Council in 1891 and was Speaker from 1905 to 1915. 

Bowen read French almost as readily as he did English, 
and was a talented poet, delighted in the Greek and Latin 
Classics and was a lover and student of trees. He was a pol¬ 
ished and kindly man, according to his contemporaries. 

BOWEN, Sir George Ferguson (1821-99) succeeded Sir 
George Grey as Governor of NZ in 1867, a time when the 
country was seriously embroiled in the NZ Wars, but he 
was not directly and solely responsible for native affairs 
as his predecessors had been. It had become a collective 
government responsibility. 

Bowen was born in Ireland, educated at Oxford, 
became president of the University of Corfu in 1844 and 
established a reputation as a scholar. In 1859 he was 
appointed the first Governor of Queensland, which had 
been split from New South Wales. 

During the first two years of his term in NZ, Bowen 
tried to understand the Maori position and took a moder¬ 
ate stance on the issues, advocating a peaceful arrange¬ 
ment with the Kingitanga tribes who did not support the 
savagery of the Hauhau. By 1869 the fears of a general 
Maori uprising had waned. He left NZ to take up the 
governorship of Victoria in 1873. 

Bowen became Governor of Mauritius in 1879, of 
Hong Kong in 1882, and retired to Britain in 1887 be¬ 
cause of ill-health. He was nominated a Privy Councillor 
in 1886, and in 1887 chaired a royal commission to report 
on the working of the constitution in Malta. 

BOWEN,Walter Godfrey (1922-94) was a world record- 
breaking shearer whose technique and ability to expound 
it made him well known among sheep farmers round the 
world. Bowen was born in Hastings, and was educated 
in Havelock North and Te Puke where his family had a 
sawmill. He began shearing at the age of 16, was a full¬ 
time professional shearer for eight years and in 1953 set 
a world record by shearing 456 full-wool sheep in nine 
hours. In 1960 in Wales he sheared 559 Welsh mountain 
sheep, and the following year, back in NZ, tallied 463 full- 
wool Perendales in a nine-hour working day. His brother, 
Ivan, was also a world record-holding shearer. 

Bowen worked for the NZ Wool Board for 22 years, 
firstly as their chief instructor and later as the field direc¬ 
tor, visiting agricultural shows round the world giving 
advice and demonstrations on the shearing of sheep. In 
1955 he published a book, Wool away!, which outlined 
his shearing technique, and in 1960 he was appointed 
an MBE. He made demonstration tours of Australia, 


Britain, France, the USA, South America and the Soviet 
Union, and in 1977, at the age of 55, he was part of the 
NZ team that came fourth at the world championships 
in England. Known more commonly by his second given 
name, Godfrey, he established a reputation as an extrovert 
and entertaining speaker who impressed and amused audi¬ 
ences in many countries. He was a driving spirit behind 
the founding of the Agrodome, an agricultural exhibition 
centre for tourists at Ngongotaha, near Rotorua, and was 
one of the inaugural inductees into the NZ Sports Hall of 
Fame in 1990. 

[See also Sheep Shearing.) 

BOWLS on outdoor greens became officially organised in 
NZ in 1886, when the 12 clubs in Dunedin, Invercargill, 
Balclurha, Auckland, Lawrence, Christchurch, Oamaru, 
Milton and New Plymouth met together to form the NZ 
Bowling Association and hold the first national tourna¬ 
ment in Dunedin. The development of the game, which has 
always attracted a large number of players but has shown 
little spectator appeal until it became professional in the 
1980s, developed on a fragmented basis until 1913 when 
the Dominion of NZ Bowling Association was formed, 
pulling together all the bowling groups in the country. 

The first bowling club was formed in Auckland in 
1861, and games were played in Wellington and in Dun¬ 
edin during that decade. Clubs were formed over the 
following years in Christchurch, and the first country 
club was at Milton, South Otago. The first national men’s 
championships were held in 1914. NZ lawn bowls is now 
administered by Bowls NZ Incorporated. Indoor bowls 
was also introduced to NZ in Auckland, at first as a social 
game conducted by the friendly societies that were familiar 
institutions in the first half of the 20th century. 

The first women’s lawn bowling club was formed in 
Wellington in 1906 using the greens during the week that 
the men’s clubs used at the weekends. Women’s national 
championships began in 1951. 

NZ’s greatest-ever bowler was Cis Winstanley who 
won two world tournament gold medals (1973) and 17 
NZ championships. Millie Khan contributed to the tradi¬ 
tion with a silver medal in the singles at the 1990 Com¬ 
monwealth Games in Auckland and bronze in the same 
event in 1998 at Kuala Lumpur. 

NZ bowlers have also competed at the World Bowls 
Championship since 1966 for men and 1972-73 for 
women, and have provided many medal winners. At the 
Manchester Commonwealth Games in 2002, Jo Edwards 
and Sharon Simms won gold in the women’s doubles. 

BOXING became an organised sport in NZ with the 
formation of the NZ Boxing Association at Christchurch 
in 1902. The association was an all-amateur organisation, 
but controlled both amateur and professional boxing. 

Immediately after its formation, the Boxing Association 
organised the first NZ championships in Christchurch. 
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Until midway through the 1920s, NZ and Australian 
amateur boxing were very closely related, and for many 
years inter-dominion tournaments were held. They were 
revived briefly during the 1930s and again at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1960s, but the cost of holding these champion¬ 
ships frustrated them. 

E J Morgan of Wellington, won an Olympic gold medal 
as a welterweight in 1928, and light-heavyweight Kevin 
Barry from Christchurch won a bronze medal at the 1984 
Olympics after being knocked down by a late punch from 
later world heavyweight champion Evander Holyfield. 
Three NZ boxers who have won Commonwealth Games 
gold medals are F Creagh of Wellington, a heavyweight, in 
1950; W Coe also of Wellington, a welterweight, in 1962; 
and M Kenny of Wellington, 1990. 

Amateur boxing was a major NZ sport until the 
1950s, when social pressure was applied to stop secondary 
schools from conducting boxing championships and it is 
now a minor sport. 

Professional Boxing When amateur boxing was strong, 
a steady stream of top amateurs moved into the profes¬ 
sional ranks and gave professional boxing status as a 
major sport and crowd attraction. The first recorded 
professional boxing match in NZ took place in July 1862 
near Christchurch, between George Barton, described 
as a ‘navvie’, and Harry Jones, a former London prize¬ 
ring fighter who won the £100 stake, after 30 rounds. 
Attempts were made by the police to stop the fight, and 
at one stage they took possession of the ring with revolv¬ 
ers drawn. They were obstructed by the crowd, however, 
and the fight continued. Summonses were issued but were 
allowed to lapse, perhaps because it was discovered later 
that the spectators included the Crown Solicitor, several 
Members of Parliament, a number of town councillors 
and even magistrates. 

During the last two decades of the 19th century two 
world champions came from this country — Bob Fitzsim¬ 
mons at middleweight, light-heavyweight and heavy¬ 
weight, and ‘Torpedo Billy’ Murphy at featherweight. 

In 1905 the first official professional contest was 
fought at Wellington between George Keys of Australia 
and Tim Tracy of NZ. The 1920s and 1930s were a 
golden age of professional boxing. Gisborne fighter Tom 
Heeney fought Gene Tunney for the world heavyweight 
title at Yankee Stadium in New York in 1928, losing in 
the eleventh round. 

There was a brief resurgence of professional boxing in 
NZ after World War Two, with two successful competi¬ 
tors being Bos Murphy and Barry Brown. Murphy won 
the Empire title during the 1940s, and Brown the Empire 
title in the 1950s. Murphy was a welterweight and mid¬ 
dleweight and Brown a welterweight. During the 1950s a 
Tongan, Kitione Lave, was the first of a long succession of 
Pacific Island boxers who nowadays dominate the sport in 
NZ as amateurs and professionals. Tuna Scanlan won the 
Empire middleweight title in 1964. 



Torpedo Murphy. Ted Morgan welterwight gold 

medalist 1928. 


Professional boxing has been a declining sport since 
the early 1960s but two Pacific Islanders, David Tua and 
Jimmy Thunder (formerly Peau), fought successfully as 
heavyweights in the US during the 1990s. Both have risen 
to professionalism through successes at Olympic (a bronze 
medal for Tua in 1992 at Barcelona) and Commonwealth 
Games. In Las Vegas in 2000 David Tua was defeated 
by Lennox Lewis in his attempt to win the world heavy¬ 
weight championship, and in 2001 he was beaten by Chris 
Byrd. In August 2002 Tua disposed of Michael Moorer 
with a knockout after just 30 seconds. Tua drew a match 
with former heavyweight champion Hasim Rahman in 
March 2003, and later that year split with long-time man¬ 
ager Kevin Barry. Tua was made a Member of the New 
Zealand Order of Merit in 2001 for services to boxing. 

Recent Commonwealth Games successes have included 
Garth Da Silva’s bronze medal (1998) and bronzes for 
Daniel Codling and Shane Cameron in 2002. 

BOY SCOUTS (see Scouts) 

BOYD was an English vessel of about 500 tons under the 
command of Captain John Thompson which arrived at 
Whangaroa in August 1809 to take on a cargo of spars 
for the Cape of Good Hope. Among the passengers were 
several Maori, including a young Whangaroa chief named 
George. When the captain and some of the crew went 
ashore to inspect the timber they were set upon by Maori 
and murdered. Maori took possession of the Boyd, mur¬ 
dered most of the passengers and crew and accidentally 
ignited a cask of gunpowder which killed 14 Maori and 
set the ship alight. It was explained that the plundering of 
the Boyd and the massacre were in revenge for the flog¬ 
ging of the chief, George, during the voyage. News of the 
event, reaching New South Wales and England, deterred 
would-be traders and settlers for some years. 
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BRACKEN,Thomas (1843-98) was the author of NZ’s 
national anthem God Defend NZ, and the country’s most 
popular poet in the 19th century. His Not Understood 
was for a period lasting well into the 20th century more 
widely known among NZers than any poem written here 
before or since. 

Bracken was born in County Meath, Ireland, orphaned 
by the age of nine, sent to work for an uncle farming near 
Melbourne, then apprenticed to a pharmacist in Bendigo, 
worked as a farm hand and prospector for some ten years, 
and arrived in Dunedin at the age of 26 in 1869. 

He was a tall and extrovert man and quickly became 
a well-known figure in his adopted city. With Alexan¬ 
der Bathgate he established the Saturday Advertiser, in 
which both God Defend NZ and Not Understood first 
appeared, and he encouraged Dunedin writers by making 
space available for them. At his second attempt, in 1881, 
Bracken won a seat in parliament, strongly backed by the 
Dunedin Trades and Labour Council. He was defeated in 
1884, then re-elected for less than a year in 1886. When 
there was a dissolution, he decided not to stand again. 

As a journalist and politician, Bracken had solidly sup¬ 
ported those he considered oppressed. His parents were 
Protestants and early in his political career he had strongly 
opposed religious teaching in schools. He had, however, 
helped in the founding of the Catholic newspaper NZ 
Tablet, later changed his views on religion and education 
and became a convert to Catholicism before he died. Dur¬ 
ing the last ten years of his life, his business affairs did not 
prosper, with failures in both newspaper and book pub¬ 
lishing, and his health deteriorated during the 1890s. 

Bracken’s reputation as a poet has declined since World 
War One until he hardly rates a mention now when seri¬ 
ous poetry is discussed by critics. His techniques were 
crude and imitative and his tone indulgently sentimental. 
But E H McCormick has written of him: ‘At his best he 
has some of Longfellow’s knack of expressing the plain 
man’s thoughts about life and death and love in simple 
measures and apt phrases.’ 

His best-known book, Musings in Maoriland (1890), 
was pretentiously designed and produced (printed in 
Leipzig) but did not do as well as he had hoped and sales 
in Australia did not reach anything like the level he had 
expected. There are many surviving copies. 

BRAITHWAITE, Henry Warwick (1896-1971) was born 
in Dunedin and educated at Selwyn Collegiate School there, 
before training at the Royal Academy of Music in London. 
During an outstanding career in Britain, he conducted the 
Sadler’s Wells Opera (1932—40 and 1960-68), the Covent 
Garden Opera (1949-53), and the Welsh (1956-60) and 
Scottish (1943^16) National Orchestras. He also conduct¬ 
ed ballet, symphony and opera in Germany, France and 
Italy; and in 1947-48 and again in 1953-55 spent periods 
as resident conductor with the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission Orchestra and the NZ National Orchestra. 


BRAKE, John Brian (1927-88), a freelance photographer 
with a worldwide reputation, was born in Wellington, 
educated at Christchurch Boys’ High School, and worked 
as a cameraman and director with the National Film Unit 
(1949-54). Brake worked as a freelance photographer 
in Europe, the US, the Middle East and South-East Asia 
for magazines and books (including Life, Faris-Match, 
National Geographic, and Horizon) and directed films for 
the Time-Life corporation. He was awarded the Order of 
Merit by the United Arab Republic, and won many pro¬ 
fessional honours, including the Award of Merit from the 
American Society of Magazine Photographers. 

Among his books are NZ: Gift of the Sea, Peking: 
a Tale of Three Cities, The Sculpture of Thailand and 
Monsoon, photographed over a five-month period in 
India in 1960. He was awarded the OBE in 1981 in recog¬ 
nition of his work, both internationally and in NZ. 

BRAME, William Rawson (1833-63) was the founder of 
the non-conformist settlement at Port Albert in North¬ 
land, the members of which became known as Albertland- 
ers. He had begun to prepare for the Baptist ministry in 
his father’s footsteps as a young man, but health problems 
led to his apprenticeship to a publisher in Birmingham. He 
edited a newspaper in the city, then became a foreign cor¬ 
respondent for several English newspapers in Belgium. He 
wrote a novel, The Last of the Czars. He was disappointed 
by the initial setbacks at Oruawharo, where Port Albert 
was sited, and died in Auckland in March 1863. 

BRANCH RIVER rises in the Raglan Range to the east of 
the upper Wairau Valley in Marlborough District and joins 
the Wairau River at the north-eastern end of the Raglan 
Range, just south of Mt Richmond Forest Park. Investiga¬ 
tions into the feasibility of the Branch River Power Scheme 
began in 1978, and finance was approved following a de¬ 
tailed investigation in 1980, with construction beginning 
soon afterwards. Canal filling commenced in March 1983, 
with generation commencing at the Wairau power house 
in June, and at Argyle two months later. 

A ‘run of the river’ scheme with daily storage, the 
Wairau and Argyle stations have one generator each, 
giving a combined output of 11 MW and an average an¬ 
nual output of 54.3 GWh. The scheme is administered by 
TrustPower. 

BRANGUS is a breed of beef cattle fixed from a cross be¬ 
tween the Asian Brahman ( 3 /s) and the Scottish Angus (V») 
in the southern States of the US about the time of World 
War One. The solid, black, polled animal has been present 
in NZ herds since the early 1970s when they were brought 
in from West Australia by an American cattleman, David 
Canning, owner of Koiro Station at Taumarunui. The 
Brangus was designed to combine the tick-resistant, heat- 
tolerant qualities of the Brahman with the early maturing 
and compactness of the Angus, which thrives in temperate 
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and cooler climates. The result is said to be a specially 
hardy animal that does better in desert or semi-desert 
country than either parent breed. 

BRASCH, Charles Orwell (1909-73) was a poet and 
editor whose taste and opinion had a pervasive influence 
on NZ literature during the two decades following World 
War Two. Brasch was born in Dunedin and educated at 
Waitaki Boys’ High School and St John’s College, Oxford 
(where he read modern history). He travelled widely 
through Europe, worked as an archaeologist in Egypt, 
then as a teacher at a school for problem children in Eng¬ 
land and as a civil servant during World War Two in Eng¬ 
land. He returned to NZ in 1947 and edited the literary 
journal, Landfall, from 1947 to 1966. He wrote poetry all 
his life, with five collections published, and an autobiogra¬ 
phy (from 1909 to 1947) was published in 1980. During 
his editorship of Landfall, Brasch’s advice, encouragement 
and high standards left their mark on the development of 
a whole generation of NZ writers. 

BRASS BANDS from NZ have established themselves 
as among the best in the world with consistent winning 
performances at world championships. NZ Bands have 
had a solid following in this country from the earliest 
days of European settlement and mark their development 
from the 1860s. Bands grew from a military tradition. The 
British regiments or marines units provided the music for 
ceremonial occasions in the colony and the gap left behind 
when they went was filled by bands associated with the 
local militia and volunteer units — the Dunedin Engineers’ 
Band, Dunedin City Guards, Wellington Garrison, Timaru 
Artillery and others. 

The band of the Taranaki Volunteer Rifles formed at 
New Plymouth in 1859 is believed to have been the first in 
the country, followed by the Auckland Artillery Band five 
years later and the Petone Band which started up about 
the same time. 

Gradually the support changed from military units to 
municipalities as towns and cities felt the need for music 
on special occasions to bolster civic pride. From the 1880s 
through until after World War Two, almost every town in 
NZ had its own municipal band, and some of the larger 
towns had more than one. 

The first National Brass Bands Championship was held 
at Christchurch in 1880 among six bands. It was won by 
the Invercargill Garrison Band and over the following ten 
years the national contest was won twice more by Inver¬ 
cargill Garrison and five times by the Oamaru Garrison 
Band. National competitions have been held regularly 
since but for a number of years they were organised by dif¬ 
ferent district organisations alternating between the North 
and South Islands. 

The NZ Brass Bands Association was formed in 1931. 
Bands which dominated national championships during 
the 20th century at different periods, chronologically. 


include: Wellington and Wanganui Garrison, Woolston, St 
Kilda, Kaikorai and Dalewool. The last band is an exam¬ 
ple of the modern trend towards naming the bands after 
their major commercial sponsors. 

In 1903 a national band from NZ, called the Hinemoa 
Band, toured Britain and was popularly received. The 
National Band of NZ in 1953 was extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful during the tour of Britain, winning competitions 
in England and Scotland and earning a reputation as a 
very strong musical combination. This band also played at 
some of the Queen Elizabeth II Coronation events. 

This was the start of regular overseas tours by New 
Zealand bands to both compete and tour in the Northern 
Hemisphere. NZ bands have won many medals at the 
international Kerkrade contest in The Netherlands, held 
every four years, and NZ continues to be considered one 
of the best in the world with the next National Band given 
invitation to the first World Brass Band Championships in 
Kerkrade in July 2005. 

Like many musical institutions, the number of Brass 
Bands has reduced through a combination of factors over 
the years — municipal bands amalgamated, country bands 
disappeared as people living in country towns moved to 
bigger cities and music ceased being the driving force in 
education that it had been up until the 1970s. Yet brass 
music continues to be played and heard and it would seem 
that a renaissance is happening in the 21 st Century. In NZ 
this may be due to the annual National Secondary Schools 
Brass Course and Concert and the National Youth Brass 
Band Course and Tour, as well as Brass Bands having a 
high profile within their district. Whatever the reason the 
number of young people auditioning for places on these 
two courses increases annually and the resultant music 
and performance augurs well for the future of not only 
the National Band of NZ, but all Brass Bands throughout 
the country. 

BRATHWAITE, Errol Freeman (1924- ), a novelist 
and freelance journalist, was born at Clive in Hawke’s 
Bay, educated at Waipukurau and Timaru, and worked 
as a NZ Railways clerical cadet until World War Two. 
He served with the army, and then with the RNZAF and 
the NZ Corps of Signals until 1959 when he became an 
advertising copywriter and later an agency creative direc¬ 
tor. Brathwaite’s fiction includes Fear in the Night (1959), 
An Affair of Men (1961), Long Way Home (1964), a 
trilogy on the 19th century wars in Taranaki: The Fly¬ 
ing Fish (1964), The Needle’s Eye (1965) and The Evil 
Day (1967). Among his non-fiction books are Sixty Red 
Nightcaps (essays, 1981), and numerous travel guides and 
geographic/demographic books. 

Brathwaite was appointed a Member of the NZ Order 
of Merit in 2001 for services to literature. 

BREES, Samuel Charles (1810-65) was trained as an 
engineer and surveyor in London, was appointed to sue- 
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ceed Captain W M Smith as principal surveyor to the NZ 
Company, and arrived in Wellington in 1842. He traced 
the route from Wellington into the Wairarapa and made 
some of the best-known maps of Wellington in its early 
years, including one of the town in 1843, and another 
of its public reserves in 1844. He is best remembered, 
however, for his sketches and watercolours which give a 
detailed topographical depiction of early settlements. After 
his three-year contract expired, Brees returned to London. 
The Alexander Turnbull Library holds 34 of his works. A 
number of his sketches of NZ scenery were published in 
1847 in a large portfolio entitled Pictorial NZ. 

BRETHREN ASSEMBLIES have existed in NZ since 
the 1850s. The movement is predominantly represented 
by the Open Brethren, or Christian Brethren, but signifi¬ 
cant groups of Exclusive Brethren and small numbers of 
Reading (or Stuart) Brethren are also present here. The 
movement began with a Dublin group within the Angli¬ 
can Church of Ireland, including some clergymen, who 
wanted to share the Eucharist with other Protestants but 
felt confined within their spiritually flat church. What 
evolved in Dublin and quite quickly in other places in the 
British Isles was a church group which claimed to base its 
structures and practices on the principles enunciated in the 
Bible and which considered that all believers should share 
in the priesthood. The result is congregations without 
clergy and communion services which are unstructured 
and open to participation by members. Churches are 
led by a congregational meeting or, more usually in the 
Open Brethren, by non-elected elders. There is no na¬ 
tional organisation, although there are tight links between 
churches. The early movement split in 1848 in England 
over the issue of openness to other Christians, and that rift 
proved final. Although the Exclusive Brethren were then 
the majority of the congregations, the Open Brethren now 
greatly outnumber the Exclusives, 

One of the prominent early members of the early Breth¬ 
ren was James George Deck, a former Indian Army officer 
who retired to Motueka in 1852, and planted the move¬ 
ment in NZ. The split into Open and Exclusive Brethren 
groups took place in the 1870s. In the 1880s the Open 
Brethren grew rapidly through itinerant evangelists and 
by the 1950s they were a leading part of the evangelical 
Christian community. They developed many campsites 
and a youth movement, the Everyboys and Everygirls 
Rallies. Badly disrupted through their opposition to the 
Charismatic movement in the 1960s, they are now known 
as Gospel Chapels or Community Churches. 

The total Brethren membership is just over 20,000. 
About 220 Open Brethren assemblies have a membership 
of more than 10,000. They are strongest in the Manawatu 
and the Waikato, but are represented in almost all towns, 
and have often attracted conservatives discontented with 
the mainstream churches. Baptism is by immersion and 
the Eucharist is celebrated weekly. There are some full¬ 


time pastors and churches of up to 500 members but no 
ordained clergy. 

The Exclusive Brethren remain active in their tradition¬ 
al communities in Northland, the Manawatu and Nelson, 
and number about 2,000. From the 1940s they became 
notorious for their refusal to mingle with other people in 
the work or social world, and for their willingness to cut 
off all contact with family members who left their num¬ 
bers. The small Stuart Brethren faction represent those 
Exclusive Brethren who rejected the extremes of the main 
Exclusive Brethren, and operate like the Open Brethren, 
apart from not allowing other Christians to share in their 
communion service. 

BRETT, Sir Henry (1843-1927) was an influential and 
innovative newspaperman and publisher. Born in England, 
he trained as a printer on newspapers owned by an uncle, 
came to NZ and within a short time established a reputa¬ 
tion in Auckland as an energetic and skilled reporter. He 
became part-owner of the Auckland Star in 1870, and 
sole proprietor in 1876. He published annually for many 
years the Auckland Almanac , The Colonists’ Guide, the 
Gardening Guide and the South Pacific Pilot; and such 
historical works as White Wings and The Albertlanders. 
Brett was politically a supporter of Liberals Ballance and 
Seddon, and was mayor of Auckland in 1878. He pur¬ 
sued musical and horticultural interests with energy and 
enthusiasm. 

BRIDLE PATH is the track across the Cashmere Hills 
taken by the Canterbury Pilgrims who arrived at Lyttelton 
(then Port Cooper) in December 1850 in the ships Ran- 
dolf, Charlotte Jane, Sir George Seymour and Cressy. The 
settlement at Christchurch, on the plain behind the hills, 
was to be their home. The Lyttelton Road Tunnel now 
runs through the hills under the Bridle Path. 

BRIERLEY, Sir Ronald Alfred (1937- ) founded Brierley 
Investments Ltd while still in his twenties. He was a mav¬ 
erick figure in the highly regulated NZ financial sector, 
buying companies whose true value was not represented 
by share price and then making better use of the assets. 
By the 1970s, he was a major force in NZ business, but 
still not of the establishment, and his business practices 
were once criticised by the Prime Minister of the time, Sir 
Robert Muldoon. 

Brierley became founder president of Brierley Invest¬ 
ments Ltd in 1990 but later withdrew from direct involve¬ 
ment, and now has no links with the company. Since then 
he has taken a controlling interest in Guinness Peat, an 
investment company based in London, but active in Aus¬ 
tralia and NZ, and listed in all three countries. 

His abiding interest outside business is cricket. 

BRIERLEY INVESTMENTS LIMITED (BIL) was one 
of NZ’s leading investment companies. Founded by Ron 
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Brierley in 1961, BIL would identify and buy out compa¬ 
nies underperforming against their assets, and so with a 
relatively low share value. 

During the 1960s the company expanded into Aus¬ 
tralia through its subsidiary, Industrial Equity Ltd (IEL). 
However, in NZ the predatory nature of the company 
made it unpopular and it was only permitted to be listed 
on the NZ Stock Exchange in 1970 (after a record six 
unsuccessful attempts). 

BIL became a dominant shareholder in many blue chip 
NZ companies, including first Ansett NZ, and then Air 
NZ, as well as the Whitcoulls printing and retailing chain, 
and Magnum, a brewing, accommodation and merchan¬ 
dising corporation. The company became a major influ¬ 
ence in Australia and pursued interests in the US, Britain 
and Asia. BIL saw rising profits throughout the 1970s 
until by 1981 it joined the list of the 20 largest companies 
in NZ by market capitalisation. Three years later it was 
the largest, but the company never really recovered from 
the sharemarket crash of 1987 or from the founder, Sir 
Ron Brierley, retiring as chairman in 1990. 

BIL seemed to stagnate through the 1990s and was 
hit hard by the Asian economic crisis of 1997 and 1998. 
In 2000 BIL shifted its primary stock exchange listing to 
Singapore and a new management team set about restruc¬ 
turing the company’s investments. 

Sir Ron Brierley retired from the Board of Directors 
in 2001. 

BRIGGS, Barry (1934-) was one of NZ’s greatest speed¬ 
way riders and four times individual world champion. 
Briggs won his first speedway world championship in 
1957 and took his second world title in 1958, getting 
maximum points for his races. He again gained maximum 
points on the two other occasions that he won the world 
individual championship in the mid-1960s. He competed 
for the world individual title 17 consecutive times between 
1954 and 1970 and, besides his four wins, came second 
three times and third three times — ten times he came in 
the top three. Briggs’s worth had been recognised in 1959 
when he was transferred from the New Cross club in the 
British speedway league to Southampton for the then huge 
sum of £750. In 1974 Briggs became the first speedway 
rider to be awarded the MBE. 

Briggs retired from the British speedway competition 
in 1972 after winning six successive British titles. He 
returned in 1976 for another year. In 1984, back in NZ 
and by then aged 50, he came second in the South Island 
championship. In 1990 he was inducted into the NZ 
Sports Hall of Fame. 

BRIGHTWATER is a small town near Nelson (popula¬ 
tion 1,200), situated 9 km south of Richmond on SH 6. 
It is best known as the birthplace of Ernest Rutherford, 
later Baron Rutherford of Nelson, the 'father of nuclear 
physics’. 


BRILL (Colistium guntheri) is an oval flatfish between 25 
and 40 cm long, a brownish grey colour with fine longi¬ 
tudinal black lines. It is distinguished by a short rostral 
hook on the upper jaw that partly covers the mouth. Brill 
is most commonly found on sand and mud sea bottoms, 
particularly in the south of the country, in depths down to 
100 m, where it is caught by trawlers in limited numbers 
as a by-catch. (See also Flounder.) 

BRITANNIA was the original name for the site on which 
Petone stands today. Britannia Heights is the name of a 
residential suburb of the city of Nelson. 

BRITTEN, John Kenton (1950-95), born in Christch¬ 
urch, was the engineer who built a superbike in his garage. 
When Britten was a five-year-old, his father owned a bike 
shop. The bikes were delivered in wooden crates and Brit¬ 
ten would re-use the wood and nails to make go-karts. By 
the age of 12 he was adding motors to them. Britten did 
some bike racing himself but he decided that instead of 
making himself a better rider, he would make a better bike. 
He toiled away for five years in his garage, manufacturing 
most of the components himself. His suspension was more 
advanced and gave better grip to the tyres. He designed a 
more efficient engine, allowing the air and the fuel to flow 
more easily. The bodywork of his bike was lighter and 
stronger because it was made of carbon fibre. He named 
his 171 horsepower bike the V1000 (he also developed an 
1100 cc version, the V1100), and when it was first raced 
the US magazine Cycle World called it ‘the world’s most 
advanced motorcycle’. In 1993 the V1000 set a host of 
world records for a 1000 cc bike, including the flying mile 
and the standing start over quarter of a mile. 

Britten died from cancer in September 1995 but not 
before his bike had won the BEARS (British, European 
and American Racing) world championship in that year. 
Today the Britten Motorcycle Company Ltd contin¬ 
ues John Britten's dreams and vision from a factory in 
Christchurch. For five consecutive years (1995-1999) 
they won the Sound of Thunder at Daytona, along with 
other international victories. The ten bikes that Britten 
was commissioned to make have been completed and are 
variously being raced and displayed in public and private 
collections worldwide. 

John Britten was also lauded by NZ’s design and 
engineering community. He was the eighth person to be 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Institute of Professional 
Engineers of NZ in recognition of his outstanding contri¬ 
bution to the advancement of engineering. 

BROADBILL SWORDFISH (see Swordfish) 

BROADCASTING (see Radio, Television) 

BRODIE,John (1905-55), a journalist and author, wrote 
seven novels under the pen-name John Guthrie. Born in 
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Paeroa, educated at Thames High School, New Plymouth 
Boys’ High School and Canterbury University College, he 
was a rugby blue, played cricket for Taranaki and worked 
as a journalist in NZ from 1927 until he went to England 
in 1938. 

His novels are The Little Country (1935), So They 
Began (1936), Journey Into Twilight (1949), Is This What 
I Wanted? and Merry-go-Round (1950), Paradise Bay and 
The Seekers (1952). The Little Country is a breezy satirical 
novel and, according to critic Joan Stevens, the only work 
that will hold him any place in our literature. The Seekers 
was made into a film by a British production company 
during the 1950s. 

BRONZE BEETLE ( see Beetles) 

BROOKE, Zinzan Valentine (1965- ), All Black, grew up 
on a farm north of Auckland where he honed his rugby 
skills with his brothers Robin (also an All Black) and 
Marty (who played for Auckland). After breaking into the 
Auckland team, Brooke was a surprise choice for the All 
Black squad in the 1987 World Cup, in which he played 
one game, scoring a try. He was not a regular choice in 
the All Blacks until the early 1990s when he came into 
his own. He was then an essential member of a number 
of very successful teams, including the All Blacks that 
won the series in South Africa in 1996. On occasion he 
captained the All Blacks in midweek games on tour. He 
was captain of Auckland through the record-breaking 
eight-year Ranfurly Shield tenure and he was captain of 
the Auckland Blues when they won the first two Super 
12 competitions in 1996 and 1997. He retired from NZ 
rugby at the end of 1997 to play for the Harlequins club 
in England, and was later appointed Harlequins coach. In 
2003 he played for English club Coventry. 

BROOM can be attractive in flower and several species 
are grown as ornamentals in home gardens. The native 
brooms are shrubs or small trees mostly in the genus 
Carmichaelia with a few species of Notospartiu/n, Chor- 
dospartiwn and Corallospartiwn. Like most northern 
hemisphere brooms, they are usually leafless when adults 
with more or less flattened branches which are green and 
conduct the photosynthesis process in place of leaves. The 
flowers, though tiny in most species, are similar in shape 
to those of the pea because the brooms belong to the pea 
family Papilionaceae. The fruit is similar to a small pod 
but usually sheds its walls leaving yellow, orange or black 
seeds suspended on the remnants. The flowers are usually 
white, flushed or striped with purple but in a few species 
may be pink ( Notospartmm carmichaeliae) or perhaps 
pale lemon (Carmichaelia williamsii). They usually flower 
in spring and fruit in summer. 

Most species are from the South Island and only one 
species of Carmichaelia is found outside NZ (on Lord 
Howe Island). 


BROWN, Alfred Nesbitt (1803-84) was born in Eng¬ 
land, trained at the Church Missionary Society’s school at 
Islington, and was ordained an Anglican priest in 1828. He 
arrived at Paihia in 1829, and was the third ordained min¬ 
ister in NZ, where he spent his remaining 55 years work¬ 
ing. In 1833 Brown was a member of a party of missionar¬ 
ies that visited Te Waharoa, deep in the Waikato, and the 
following year he and James Hamlin spent five months 
walking through the Thames Valley/Waikato region before 
establishing a mission station at Matamata. His work was 
disrupted by inter-tribal wars, and he abandoned the sta¬ 
tion to set up another at Tauranga. But it was nearly ten 
years before the tribal battles were quelled and peaceful 
periods became regular. He rejected any advancement and 
stayed on in the Tauranga region, declaring his ambition 
‘to live and die a humble missionary’. He was a rigid man 
who made few friends, but he had integrity and courage. 

BROWN, Charles Armitage (1786-1842), a close friend 
of the poet John Keats and an associate of Lord Byron, 
emigrated to NZ in 1841. He died following a stroke after 
less than a year in the colony. His son, Charles Brown 
(1820-1901), also emigrated to NZ in 1841 and settled 
in New Plymouth. He became the first Superintendent of 
Taranaki, and was a prominent Member of Parliament 
for a number of years. The father took the name Armit¬ 
age when publishing some of his papers about Keats in 
England; he had spent most of 1818 and 1819 in Keats’s 
company. He later wrote a life of Keats but it was rejected 
by publishers. He collected a large number of his friend’s 
papers which, with his own notes, made an exhaustive 
supply of documentation for future Keats biographers. 

BROWN, Donald Forrester (1890-1916), a sergeant 
in the 2nd Otago Battalion of the NZ Division, won the 
Victoria Cross during the Battle of the Somme in World 
War One, on 15 September 1916, and died in action a 
fortnight later. He was born in Dunedin, educated at 
Waitaki Boys’ High School, and was a farmer before he 
went to the war. 

BROWN, Ross Handley (1934- ) was the most recent 
All Black in a famous Taranaki rugby family. He was 
the son of Handley Welbourne Brown (1904-73) who 
represented NZ 20 times from 1924 to 1926 as a centre 
three-quarter, and the nephew of Henry MacKay Brown 
(1910-65) who played eight matches for NZ in 1935 and 
1936. Ross Brown played 25 matches for the All Blacks 
from 1955 to 1962 as a five-eighth and centre. When he 
retired from rugby in 1968, he had played 207 first-class 
matches, including many as captain, since he first repre¬ 
sented Taranaki as an 18-year-old. His son Andrew played 
for Manawatu in 1985 and Taranaki in 1986. 

BROWN CREEPER (Mohoua novaeseelandiae) belongs 
to the family Pachycephalidae, a group of active birds of 
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the middle and upper forest which have rounded wings, 
stout bills and melodious songs and calls. Their diet is 
mainly insects. The brown creeper is about 13 cm long, 
slightly smaller than a house sparrow, and mainly brown 
with a reddish-brown forehead, grey on back of head and 
nape extending to the face, with dark brown wings and 
underparts light brown. Its bill and feet are pale brown 
and the tail has a brown band. A small white eyestripe 
above its eye is noticeable. It is confined to the South 
Island and Stewart Island and some neighbouring islands 
where it lives in forests, including exotic pine forests, and 
sometimes in scrubby verges. 

The brown creeper is gregarious outside of the breeding 
season, moving through the forest in small flocks, similar 
to its close relatives the whitehead and the yellowhead. It 
is more often heard than seen, being relatively inconspicu¬ 
ous. Breeding is from September to January. The nest is a 
neat cup woven from twigs, lichen, mosses and cobwebs 
and lined with feathers or wool. It is well concealed up 
to 10 m from the ground. Up to four whitish, speckled 
brown eggs are laid and these are incubated for about 17 
days by the female who is fed by the male during this time. 
Chicks fledge at about 20 days. 

BROWNE, Sir Thomas Robert Gore (1807-87) was 
born in England to a prominent family and served with 
the British Army in Afghanistan. He retired in 1851 to be¬ 
come Governor of St Helena, and in 1854 was appointed 
to succeed Sir George Grey as Governor of NZ, taking up 
the post at the end of 1855. He was succeeded by Grey six 
years later after a term during which he showed himself 
to be a sociable, idealistic man but unable to understand 
or sympathise with Maori cultural attitudes, especially 
towards authority and land tenure. 

His handling of Maori affairs gave a stronger inevita¬ 
bility to the drift towards war in the late 1850s. He took a 
stance against Wiremu Kingi over the sale of the Waitara 
Block in Taranaki. He was clearly in the wrong but he 
would not modify his attitude, and was always antagonis¬ 
tic towards the King movement. 

Following his term of office in NZ he became governor 
of South Australia and then temporary administrator of 
Bermuda. 

BROWNLIE brothers, Cyril James (1895-1954), Mau¬ 
rice John (1897-1957), and Jack Laurence (1899-1972), 
all rugby forwards, comprised the most famous All Black 
family in NZ rugby history. The youngest, Jack, was born 
in southern Hawke’s Bay, educated at Sacred Heart Col¬ 
lege, Auckland, and St Patrick’s College, Wellington, and 
was the first of the three to represent the country, playing 
one match against New South Wales in 1921. A knee 
injury forced the end of his first-class career in his first 
season. 

Maurice was born in Wanganui, and also educated at 
Sacred Heart and St Patrick’s, and played throughout his 


first-class career for Hawke’s Bay (1921-30 inclusive), as 
a member of the most brilliant Ranfurly Shield team of the 
period before World War Two. He played 61 matches for 
NZ, eight of them tests, between 1922 and 1928, scoring 
21 tries for this country. He is still regarded as one of the 
game’s greatest flank forwards. 



C J Brownlie (left) and M J Brownlie (right). 


Cyril was born in Wanganui, educated at Sacred Heart, 
played for Hawke’s Bay from 1922 to 1930 and repre¬ 
sented NZ in 31 matches (three internationals) between 
1924 and 1928, scoring 11 tries. During a test against 
England in 1925, as a member of the famous ‘Invinci- 
bles’, he became the first player to be ordered off in an 
international. 

All three brothers were farmers. 

BROWN TROUT (Salmo trutta) is native to Europe. It 
was introduced into NZ in 1867 from Tasmania, and on 
several subsequent occasions over the following 20 years 
from a number of sources. Brown trout thrive in rivers and 
lakes in most regions, the exceptions being north of the 
Waikato and rivers on the eastern side of the North Island. 
They spawn in tributaries feeding lakes, and there are few, 
if any, sea-run brown trout in this country. The fish vary 
in colour according to age and habitat. Average length is 
around 60 cm and weight around 4 kg. Brown trout is the 
most important game fish in NZ lakes and rivers and at¬ 
tains weights up to 16 and 17 kg. (See also Trout.) 

BRUCELLOSIS, also known as contagious abortion, has 
been a problem among cattle in NZ, but a determined 
eradication campaign has been successful in most districts. 
A central brucellosis laboratory services the national 
brucellosis scheme. The Brucella abortus bacteria infect 
the womb and placenta, and the calf may be aborted, or 
may be born weak after the eighth month and will often 
die. The disease can be transmitted by aborted calves, the 
afterbirth, by discharges and through milk, dirty hands 
and unsterilised equipment. Undulant fever in humans is 
caused by the same bacteria. 
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BRUNNER, a locality 13 km east of Greymouth, formerly 
known as Brunnerton and declared a borough in 1887, is 
near where Thomas Brunner discovered a coal seam in 
January 1848. The Brunner coal mine was the scene of the 
worst mine disaster in NZ history. On 26 March 1896, 67 
men were killed by an explosion and a release of gas, fol¬ 
lowing the negligent and unauthorised firing of a shot in 
a disused section of the mine where no work should have 
been in progress. 

BRUNNER,Thomas (1821-74), one of the most intrepid 
explorers in the early days of NZ settlement, was born in 
England and came to this country as a survey assistant 
with the NZ Company on the Whitby, arriving at Nelson 
with Captain Wakefield in October 1841. He made two 
journeys of exploration — one with William Fox and 
Charles Heaphy, and a second with Heaphy — and then in 
December 1846 set out with two Maori guides and their 
wives to find the source of the Buller River and trace it to 
the sea. Hunger drove him to eat his dog before the party 
could reach a Maori settlement at Arahura where they 
wintered. Subsisting on fernroot and walking barefoot, 
like his Maori companions, Brunner sought a pass across 
the Southern Alps north of the Grey River. He arrived 
back near Nelson on 15 June 1848, 560 days after his 
departure, and long after he had been presumed dead. 
He had traced the Grey and Buller Rivers from source to 
mouth, and the Inangahua from its source to its junction 
with the Buller and discovered the presence of coal. Dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks of his journey, he lost the use almost 
entirely of one leg. The Maori abandoned him except for 
the compassionate Kehu who remained and enabled them 
to continue to live off the land, snaring birds and gather¬ 
ing other Maori food. 

After a period of unemployment, Brunner became a 
government surveyor, then Chief Surveyor for Nelson Prov¬ 
ince, and later Nelson’s Commissioner of Public Works. 

Lake Brunner, the largest lake in Westland with an area 
of 41 km 2 , flows into the Arnold River which in turn flows 
into the Grey River. It is named after the explorer, as is the 
Brunner Range in Buller, which contains Mt Pelion (1,502 
m), Mt Wynn (1,413 m) and Mt Curtis (1,402 m). 

BRYCE, John ( see Gordon, A C H) 

BRYDONE, Thomas (1837-1904) was a major figure 
in the NZ farming industry during the last quarter of 
the 19th century. He was born in Peeblesshire, Scotland, 
educated at the Perth Academy and was involved with 
land development schemes in Scotland and England be¬ 
fore emigrating to NZ as superintendent of the Australia 
and NZ Land Company, in 1868, based at Totara, near 
Oamaru. Brydone formed an association with William 
Saltau Davidson manager of The Levels station, where 
Timaru was later built. After The Levels was absorbed by 
the Australia and NZ Land Company, Davidson became 


general manager in Edinburgh and Brydone the manager 
of the whole company operation in NZ, organising the 
first shipment of frozen meat to England in 1882, aboard 
the SS Dunedin. It was his foresight and imagination that 
led to the establishment of this country’s first commercial 
dairy factory at Edendale on the company’s land in South¬ 
land. He also pioneered the use of artificial fertilisers and 
became celebrated in Otago as an outstanding agricultural 
leader and innovator. 

BRYOPHYTE is a general term for the most primitive 
of the higher plants (above the algae). They are gener¬ 
ally regarded as lacking a vascular (transport) system and 
have specialised in a different direction from that of the 
next higher group, the ferns and their allies. There are 
three subdivisions — mosses, liverworts and hornworts, 
although the last is a small group which is usually lumped 
in with the liverworts. NZ has about 1,000 bryophytes, 
five times as many as our ferns. As well as being unusual 
in having about as many liverworts as mosses, we have an 
unusually high number of primitive and interesting forms. 

Bryophytes are commonest and best developed in 
moist, cool sites but some species are happy as epiphytes, 
living on the trunks and branches of trees, even in exposed 
places. In form they range from creeping threads to flat¬ 
tened plates (thalloid liverworts) but most have two or 
three, or even more, rows of leaves and may form pendent 
strands, cushions, clumps or even miniature palm-like um¬ 
brellas on the forest floor. (See also Ferns.) 

BRYOZOANS are colonies of tiny animals with either a 
horny or a limy covering which form coral-like growths 
or encrust the surfaces of seaweed, shells and stones. They 
live mainly in salt water. There are many different species 
in NZ and many different forms. Some have broad flex¬ 
ible fronds and resemble miniature trees; others spread as 
a delicate tracery around the stem and fronds of seaweed. 
Some, called lace-corals, produce delicate pink or cream 
rosettes of lace-like calcium carbonate. 

BUCHAN, Alexander was one of two commissioned 
artists who sailed with Cook in the Endeavour. The other 
was Sydney Parkinson. Buchan was to make drawings and 
paintings of Pacific scenery and of the natives for natural¬ 
ist Joseph Banks. An epileptic, he died in Tahiti. 

BUCHANAN, John (1819-98) trained as a pattern de¬ 
signer at a print and dye works in Scotland before migrat¬ 
ing to Dunedin in 1852. An avid botanist, he was involved 
in the exploration of the province of Otago. He published 
a book on the indigenous grasses of NZ in 1880, was a 
founder of the NZ Institute, and sent large numbers of 
dried botanical specimens from NZ to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. But Buchanan is best remembered for one 
work only, a painting called Milford Sound, Looking 
North West front Fresh Water Basin , described by Gil 
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Docking in his Two Hundred Years of NZ Painting as 
‘An early masterpiece in NZ landscape painting. In this 
instance, the artist has seized on the huge rhythms of the 
same series of mountains and has composed a symphony 
in line and tone.’ 

BUCK, Sir Peter Henry (Te Rangi Hiroa) (c.1877-1951) 
was an athlete, physician, administrator, politician, soldier, 
and an anthropologist who established an international 
reputation as an expert on Polynesia. Although Buck 
claimed he was born in 1880, there has been some dispute 
among historians, and it is widely believed that his real 
birthdate was 1877. He was born at Urenui, the son of 
William Henry Buck of Irish extraction, and Rina of the 
Ngati Mutunga people of Taranaki. His mother died when 
he was young and Peter was raised by Ngarongokitua, his 
mother’s cousin, and his great aunt Kapuakore. During his 
teens, Buck took the name Te Rangi Hiroa which he used 
as an alternative name all his life, most frequently in asso¬ 
ciation with his scientific publications later in his career. 

He was educated at Urenui Primary School, Te Aute 
College and Otago University where he graduated as a 
physician with his MB and ChB in 1904. By then he had 
established a reputation as an athlete, winning the nation¬ 
al long jump title in 1900 and again in 1904. He married 
Margaret Wilson of Milton, Otago, in 1905. 

Between 1905 and 1908, Buck was Medical Officer for 
Maori Health with the Health Department, and in 1909 
won the Northern Maori electorate, staying in Parliament 
in this seat until 1914. He was a member of the Executive 
Council (representing the Maori race) for a short period 
during 1912. After resigning the Northern Maori seat 
in 1914, Buck narrowly missed winning a non-Maori 
electorate. He went overseas in 1915 with the NZ forces 
as medical officer to the First Maori Contingent, serving 
in Egypt and Gallipoli during 1915. Following his trans¬ 
fer to the infantry, he became second-in-command of the 
NZ Pioneer Battalion during 1916 and 1917. In 1918 he 
rejoined the medical staff and on his return to NZ 
resumed his career as Medical Officer for Maori Health, 
becoming Director of the Division of Maori Hygiene in 
the Department of Health between 1921 and 1927. 

Buck’s interest in anthropology, and especially Poly¬ 
nesian anthropology, had been developing since before 
World War One and, during the long sea voyage home 
with the Pioneer Battalion, he took the opportunity to 
measure the physical characteristics of each Maori soldier 
under his command, compiling a work on the physical 
anthropology of the Maori published in 1922. Following a 
number of scientific papers published in the 1920s, of rel¬ 
evance to Maori anthropology, he accepted appointment 
at the Bishop Museum in Honolulu as a full-time ethnolo¬ 
gist, and by 1936 had achieved eminence in the new field. 
He was a Professor of Anthropology at Yale University, 
became Director and later President of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees of the Bishop Museum and had awards showered on 


him from around the world, including honorary degrees 
from the universities of Yale, NZ, Rochester, Hawaii, and 
honorary memberships and fellowships of a large number 
of scientific organisations around the world. 

His work includes Vikings of the Sunrise (1938), 
Anthropology and Religion (1939) and The Coming of 
the Maori (1949), more than 60 articles, and 10 major 
scientific monographs: The Evolution of Maori Clothing 
(1926), The Material Culture of the Cook Islands (1927), 
Samoan Material Culture (1930), Ethnology of Manahiki 
and Rakahanga and Ethnology of Tongareva (both in 
1932), Ethnology of Mangareva and Mangaian Society 
(1934), Arts and Crafts of the Cook Islands (1944), Intro¬ 
duction to Polynesian Anthropology (1945), Material 
Culture of Kapingamarangi (1950) and Arts and Crafts 
of Hawaii (1957). 

Buck was the leading anthropologist and ethnologist 
of his period on the subject of Polynesia. He was a man 
of charm, sincerity, industry and exercised a scientific cor¬ 
rectness that was mainly self-taught. He died in Honolulu 
in 1951, after 25 years living outside NZ, but his ashes 
were brought back to NZ and placed in a vault under a 
symbolic Polynesian canoe prow at Okoki (near Urenui) 
in Taranaki. 

BUCKMAN, Rosina (1881-1948) was the first NZ-born 
operatic singer to gain an international reputation. She 
was born at Blenheim and educated at Palmerston North 
and at the Birmingham School of Music. Her distin¬ 
guished career as an operatic soprano, and later as Profes¬ 
sor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music in London, 
began in NZ in 1905 with her performance in Alfred 
Hill's A Moorish Maid. She toured Australia with the J C 
Williamson Light Opera Company and the Melba Opera 
Company, and then she was called to Covent Garden in 
1914 to make her English debut in La Boheme. The fol¬ 
lowing year she was acclaimed for her Madame Butterfly 
and from 1915 to 1918 featured as leading soprano with 
the Beecham Opera Company. 

Further seasons at Covent Garden in 1919 and 1920 
were followed by a world concert tour in 1922-23. Her 
husband, Maurice d’Oisly, was also a professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and they lived quietly together 
after their retirement. She is buried in St Marylebone cem¬ 
etery in London. 

BUDDLE, Thomas (1812-83) was one of the earliest 
Wesleyan missionaries to arrive in NZ, and he established 
a reputation as an expert in Maori language and customs. 
He was born, educated and ordained in England and ar¬ 
rived at Hokianga in May 1840. He spent four years in the 
central North Island region converting Maori to Christi¬ 
anity and establishing schools, before his appointment as 
head of the Wesleyan Native Training School in Auckland 
at which native teachers were educated for service in 
mission schools. His knowledge of Maori was such that 
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he was consulted both by William Williams for transla¬ 
tion work on the Bible, and by Sir George Grey during 
the writing of Grey’s work on Maori mythology, but he 
wrote only one work of substance himself, The Maori 
King Movement. This was a description of the Waikato 
movement that began in the 1850s. He was president of 
the Australasian Wesleyan Conference in 1861, and of the 
first NZ conference in 1874. 

BUICK,Thomas Lindsay (1866-1938) was a politician, 
journalist and historian, whose most important contribu¬ 
tion to NZ culture was his book, The Treaty of Waitangi 
(1914). He was born and educated at Oamaru, trained 
as a carpenter, and first gained public prominence as a 
lecturer on behalf of home rule for Ireland and as an advo¬ 
cate of the temperance cause. He entered Parliament in 
1890 as a radical, who allied himself to the Liberal Party 
for whom he became Whip after the 1893 election. His 
outspoken independence cost him his seat for Wairau in 
1896, and he turned his interest to journalism. He bought 
a share in the Manawatu Standard just before the turn of 
the century, then moved on to the Dannevirke Advocate 
in 1903 where he stayed until 1911 when he went to Eng¬ 
land for a visit. He joined the United Press Association as 
parliamentary reporter on his return, a job he held until 
he retired in 1933. 

His first historical work was Old Marlborough (1900), 
followed by Old Manawatu (1903) and An Old NZer 
(1911), a biography of Te Rauparaha. Following the 
publication of The Treaty of Waitangi, he published 
NZ's First War (192 6 ), The French at Akaroa (1928) and 
Waitangi 94 Years After (1934). He was given a research 
appointment at the Alexander Turnbull Library following 
his retirement, and was the first chairman of the National 
Historical Committee established by the government to or¬ 
ganise the celebration of the national centennial in 1940. 

He died, however, at the beginning of 1938, leaving 
£10,000 to the National Art Gallery and £1,000 to the 
Hocken Library in Dunedin. 

BUILDING AND HOUSING, DEPARTMENT OF, was 

established on 1 November 2004 when the Ministry of 
Housing was renamed the Department of Building and 
Housing, and building policy functions were added to its 
role. The amalgamation came about following a review 
of government agencies with housing and building-related 
responsibilities, which found building and housing regula¬ 
tory and dispute resolution functions were spread across 
too many departments. 

The department’s functions are: to carry out the work 
previously done by the Ministry of Housing; to manage 
the administration of the Weathertight Homes Resolution 
Services Act 2002; to be responsible for administration of 
the new Building Act (including absorbing the functions 
and employees of the Building Industry Authority) and 
the occupational licensing regulation associated with the 


building and housing sector; to administer the Retire¬ 
ment Villages legislation previously administered by the 
Ministry of Social Development and Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Development; to perform a range of other duties 
including regulation of housing standards, administration 
of the legislation around the fencing of swimming pools 
(previously with the Department of Internal Affairs), and 
Electrical Workers Licensing; and to provide policy advice 
to the government in relation to the dispute resolution and 
regulatory responsibilities. 

Through its Tenancy Services division, the Department 
administers the Residential Tenancies Act 1986 which 
protects the rights of residential tenants and landlords. 
Tenancy Services has 22 offices throughout the country 
providing tenancy advice, education and mediation servic¬ 
es for tenants and landlords. This includes referrals to the 
Tenancy Tribunal (operated by the Ministry of Justice). 

The State Housing Appeals Authority hears appeals on 
income-related rents and the allocation of state housing. 

The department will work closely with Housing NZ 
Corporation (HNZ), a Crown entity established under the 
Housing Corporation Act 1974 (amended 2001) which 
provides housing and housing-related services. HNZ will 
retain its current responsibilities, including leadership of 
the development and implementation of the NZ Hous¬ 
ing Strategy, which focuses on identifying future housing 
needs and ensuring that the housing sector is well placed 
to provide affordable housing to NZ families. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES originated in Britain in the last 
quarter of the 18th century as the industrial revolution 
pulled more and more people into the northern cities. 
The first ‘terminating’ societies grew out of the friendly 
societies movement, with say, 20 members pooling regular 
savings for the purpose of building homes, balloting for 
priority as funds became available for construction or 
purchase of a house, and then winding up after the last 
member had been catered for. There were many variations 
on this simple theme. 

Building societies came to NZ early, opening during the 
1860s in settlements such as Dunedin, Lyttelton, Nelson, 
New Plymouth, Napier and Thames. They were mainly 
‘permanent’ societies. Terminating societies gained favour 
in NZ from the turn of the century, even though ballot¬ 
ing for loans had been outlawed in Britain in the 1890s. 
These societies reached their peak in the 1950s and 1960s, 
but under the Building Societies Amendment Act 1980, 
terminating societies in NZ were prevented from taking 
new members from 31 March 1981. This accelerated the 
growth of permanent societies which had burgeoned dur¬ 
ing the 1970s as a result of a stated government policy to 
shift more of the financing of private homes away from 
government sources to the private sector. 

Permanent societies operated more like savings banks 
with depositors buying ‘shares’ to accentuate the co¬ 
operative nature of the institutions. After the end of the 
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terminating societies, permanent societies became heavily 
involved in marketing variations on these savings schemes. 
By the mid-1980s, there were about 50 building societies 
in the country with about 500,000 members and total as¬ 
sets approaching a billion dollars. The deregulation of the 
financial sector since 1985 saw the two biggest building 
societies at that time, Countrywide and United, registering 
as banks. In the 21st century building societies remain part 
of NZ’s financial services sector with the two largest being 
the Southland Building Society (SBS), having branches 
throughout the country, and the Auckland-based Southern 
Cross Building Society. 

BULLER is the region on the West Coast of the South 
Island that stretches inland from the Karamea Bight, 
between the Tasman Mountains to the north and the 
boundaries of the old Buller and Inangahua Counties to 
the south. It takes its name from the Buller River, the 
West Coast’s major river, which rises from Lake Rotoiti 
and flows into the Tasman Sea at Westport, about 170 
km away. The river was named after English MP, Charles 
Buller, a director of the NZ Company and a friend of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield. The river has a greater flood 
discharge than any other river in NZ; its Maori name is 
Kawatiri, meaning ‘deep and swift’. 

For 75 km (almost half the total length of the river), the 
river runs through the Buller Gorge, NZ’s longest gorge, 
between the Four Rivers Plain near Murchison and the 
western slopes of the coastal ranges near Te Kuha, 13 km 
south-east of Westport. SH 6, which runs through the Bull¬ 
er Gorge, is one of NZ’s most impressive scenic drives. 

BULLER, James (1812-84) was an indefatigable Wes¬ 
leyan missionary who arrived in Hokianga in 1836, 
mastered the Maori language and during the following 40 
years worked in most parts of the country, demonstrat¬ 
ing extraordinary stamina and administrative ability. On 
hearing of the arrival of the NZ Company settlers at Port 
Nicholson in 1840, he travelled to the area to select a site 
for a mission. He ministered to Wesleyans in Wellington, 
the Wairarapa, Wanganui, Christchurch, Timaru and 
Thames, setting up church organisations during the West 
Coast and Coromandel gold rushes. During the late 1870s 
he returned to Britain to lecture on missionary work in 
NZ and to publish his book, Forty Years in NZ. He settled 
in Christchurch in 1881. 

BULLER, Sir Walter Lawry (1838-1906) was born in 
NZ, the son of missionary James Buller, and was one of 
the most distinguished men of his time as ornithologist, 
author, linguist, soldier, civil servant and businessman. His 
enduring memorial is the body of work on NZ birds: The 
History of the Birds of NZ (London, 1873); Manual of 
the Birds ofNZ (1882); the two-volume masterpiece, The 
Birds of NZ (1888); and the two-volume Supplement to 
the Birds of NZ (1905). 


Buller was educated at Wesley College, Auckland, 
where he first developed his lifelong interest in natural 
history. He worked for the Union Bank in Auckland for 
several years before moving to Wellington where he first 
became noted for his literary, scientific and linguistic 
ability. He became fluent in Maori, was appointed an 
interpreter to the Wellington Magistrate’s Court, became 
Native Commissioner for the southern provinces, edited a 
weekly Maori language newspaper, Te Karere o Poneke, 
then became first editor of the bilingual Maori Messenger 
and its successor, The Maori Intelligencer (Te Manuhiri 
Titarangi). He became a Native Land Court Judge. 

While Buller was in London during the early 1870s, 
acting as secretary to the Agent-General for NZ, Dr I E 
Featherston, and preparing his first book for publication, 
he qualified for the Bar at the Inner Temple and, on ret¬ 
urning to Wellington, established a legal practice mainly 
concerning the Native Land Court. 

Buller was an extraordinarily able and energetic man 
whose remarkable achievements were marked during his 
lifetime by many honours, including membership of the 
Royal Society and honorary degrees from scientific institu¬ 
tions in Europe. But there were several scandals associated 
with his business affairs, including the collection of bird 
skins from round the country, the lending of money at ex¬ 
orbitant interest rates and the conduct of his legal practice. 
He made a large fortune but, despite his allegedly ruthless 
self-interest, left his country a remarkable heritage in some 
of our most famous books. 

BULLS, a Rangitikei township 31 km north-west of Palm¬ 
erston North and 14 km south of Marton, is the oldest 
settlement in the northern Manawatu area (population 
around 1,700). It was first settled by an English craftsman 
James Bull, who became a shopkeeper and hotelkeeper. 
It was first known as Bull Town but later ‘Bulls’ became 
common currency. It is the centre of a horticultural, sheep¬ 
rearing and dairying area and is jokingly referred to as 
‘the only place in the world where you can get milk from 
Bulls’. It is not well known that James Bull was a wood 
carver of such distinction that he did some of the panelling 
in the House of Commons in London before emigrating to 
NZ. The nearby township of Ohakea is home to a large 
Royal NZ Air Force base, with the Ohakea Museum 
housing a selection of memorabilia. 

BUNBURY, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas (1791-1862) 
was born into a military family at Gibraltar, and served 
in a number of European campaigns until his transfer to 
Australia in 1837. When the New South Wales Governor, 
Sir George Gipps, became alarmed at reports of William 
Hobson’s ill-health, he sent Bunbury to take over the 
government of NZ if necessary. However, Hobson was 
recovering when Bunbury arrived, and he had already sent 
several men into various parts of NZ to collect further 
signatures for the Treaty of Waitangi. He asked Bunbury 
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to take the treaty for signature to certain centres, most 
notably the South Island. Bunbury proclaimed the Queen’s 
sovereignty at Stewart Island in early June by right of 
Cook’s discovery, but later in June he formally took pos¬ 
session of the South Island on the grounds of its cession 
by Maori chiefs. 

In 1844 Bunbury sailed for India with his regiment 
and, after returning to England, wrote a lively account of 
his life, called Reminiscences, in which he included shrewd 
observations on his NZ stay. 

BURCHFIELD, Robert William (1923-2004) was per¬ 
haps the best-known lexicographer and philologist in 
England as chief editor of the Oxford English dictionaries 
and editor of the four-volume A Supplement to the Ox¬ 
ford English Dictionary. Burchfield was born in Wanganui 
and educated at Wanganui Technical College, Victoria 
University of Wellington and at Oxford. He served with 
the NZ army in World War Two and represented the army 
at rugby in Italy in 1946. 

After a period as a lecturer in English at Victoria Uni¬ 
versity, he was awarded a Rhodes Scholarship in 1949 and 
continued to live and work at Oxford. He began work 
on the editing of A Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary in 1957, became a Fellow of St Peter’s Col¬ 
lege in 1963, and edited ‘A Supplement of Australian and 
NZ Words’ in The Pocket Oxford Dictionary in 1969. In 
1977, Burchfield was made an honorary member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

His books include The Land and People of NZ, with 
E M Burchfield, his first wife (1953), The Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary of English Etymology, with C T Onions and G 
W S Friedrichsen (1966), The English Language (1985), 
The NZ Pocket Oxford Dictionary (1986), Studies in 
Lexicography (1987), and Unlocking the English Lan¬ 
guage (1989). He has also contributed scholarly articles to 
magazines and chapters to specialist books. In 1996, while 
suffering the onset of Parkinson’s Disease, he rewrote the 
famed English grammar guide Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage. Burchfield died in England in July 2004. 

BURDON, Randal Mathews (1896-1965) was a soldier, 
a high-country sheep farmer and a well-known historian 
and biographer. He was born in England, emigrated to 
NZ with his family as a young boy, and was educated at 
Waihi School, Winchester, and Christ’s College, Christch¬ 
urch, where he was an outstanding athlete. He served 
throughout World War One in the Queen’s Regiment, 
winning the Military Cross, and rising to the rank of Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant. He then served with the Indian Army on 
the North-West Frontier for four years following World 
War One, rising to the rank of Captain. 

In 1922 Burdon returned to NZ, established himself 
as a sheep farmer in South Canterbury, and became inter¬ 
ested in history and journalism. His first book was High 
Country' (1938), which has become a standard historical 


work on the development of high-country sheep stations 
in the South Island. This was followed by NZ Notables 
Series I, II and III (1941, 1945,1950), The Life and Times 
of Sir Julius Vogel (1949), 24 Battalion (1953), an official 
war history, King Dick, a Biography of Richard John 
Seddon (1955), Scholar Errant (1956), and The New 
Dominion (1964). 

BURGESS, Richard (1829-66) was the leader of the noto¬ 
rious Burgess gang which preyed on the West Coast of the 
South Island during the 1860s. He was born in London in 
1829. He was deported to Australia for theft in 1847 and 
thereafter came to the goldfields of NZ where he formed 
a gang with Thomas Kelly, Joseph Sullivan and William 
Levy. The gang preyed on local travellers, especially min¬ 
ers with gold, and is believed to have been responsible for 
an estimated 20 murders. All four were captured after the 
murders of a group of prospectors travelling together near 
Blenheim. (See also Maungatapu Murders.) 

BURNHAM is a farming area 30 km south-west of 
Christchurch in Central Canterbury, named by pioneer 
Richard Bethell after his birthplace in England, Burnham 
Beeches. Scientists from Britain and the US observed the 
transit of Venus there in 1874. It was the site of the noto¬ 
rious Burnham Industrial School for Boys, among whose 
more distinguished alumni was writer and politician John 
A Lee. Flogging was part of the rehabilitation. It is now 
the site of a military training establishment. 

BURNS.Thomas (1796-1871) was born in Mosgiel, Ayr¬ 
shire, the son of Gilbert Burns, and nephew of the poet, 
Robert Burns. Thomas became a minister of the estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotland in 1823 and served the parishes 
at Ballantrae and in Monkton before throwing in his lot 
with the breakaway Free Church of Scotland in 1843 and 
emigrating to Otago aboard the Philip Laing with his wife 
and family in 1848. Burns was officially the minister to 
the first congregation in ‘New Edinburgh’. His energy and 
strong personality exercised an enormous influence on the 
young Dunedin settlement, and the early establishment of 
the University of Otago was a reflection of his passion for 
education. 

His son, Arthur John Burns (1830-1901), after a 
period as an apprentice seaman, arrived in Dunedin, also 
aboard the Philip Laing and took up land at Mosgiel. 
Arthur John Burns was MP for Bruce in 1865-66, for 
Caversham from 1866 to 1870 and for Roslyn from 1876 
to 1878. He founded the Mosgiel Woollen Company and 
for several years was manager of the Westport Coal Com¬ 
pany in Hokitika. 

BUSBY, James (1802-71) was born in Edinburgh and 
went to New South Wales with his father, John Busby, 
who was appointed mineral surveyor and civil engineer 
in the colony. James studied viticulture in France as a very 
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young man and later conducted experiments in wine-mak¬ 
ing in both New South Wales and NZ. He worked in the 
civil service in New South Wales but returned to England 
in 1831. He was appointed Resident in NZ by the Brit¬ 
ish government, and arrived in the Bay of Islands in May 
1833. He bought land at Waitangi at his own expense and 
built a house on the site. This house later became famous 
for the signing of the treaty with the Maori tribes in 1840. 
Busby was slightly wounded by Maori marauders in 1834, 
and because he had no legal means of enforcing law and 
order he became known among the settlers and the Maori 
as ‘Man-o’-War Without Guns’. His frequent request to 
the British Government, through the New South Wales 
government, for increased powers went unheeded and his 
impotence gained him what many regard as an undeserved 
reputation for inefficiency. 

Spurred on by the arrival of Baron De Thierry, a French 
immigrant who declared himself to be sovereign chief of 
NZ, Busby persuaded 35 northern Maori chiefs to sign 
a declaration of independence creating a confederation 
of the chiefs and tribes of NZ with exclusive powers of 
legislation. The British Colonial office acknowledged the 
declaration, but it soon became obvious that without any 
substantial backing by the British government the con¬ 
federation would be ineffectual. Busby’s requests for legal 
powers as a magistrate and for a police force to back his 
authority were ignored. Captain William Hobson of the 
Royal Navy visited NZ in 1837 and proposed that the dis¬ 
tricts settled by Europeans should be under direct British 
rule. In face of this impractical suggestion, Busby insisted 
on supporting his confederation of tribes scheme and was 
preparing to leave for London to persuade the British 
government of its worth when he was advised of the ap¬ 
pointment of Hobson as consul and lieutenant-governor 
of NZ. Although disappointed, Busby generously co-oper¬ 
ated with Hobson in drafting the Treaty of Waitangi and 
negotiating its acceptance by the Maori. 

After visiting Sydney, Busby returned to settle in NZ. 
He represented the Bay of Islands in the Auckland Pro¬ 
vincial Council between 1853 and 1863. He established 
a newspaper in Auckland, partly to make a case against 
what he considered the government’s unjust treatment of 
land claims made by himself and other settlers; he was 
awarded over £30,000 in compensation in 1868, but 
received only £23,000 which helped offset legal costs of 
nearly £14,000. 

BUSH is the region of the northern Wairarapa, that area 
once known as the Forty-Mile Bush, which runs north¬ 
wards from Mt Bruce near Masterton to the Manawatu 
Gorge. The dense rain forest, with which the region was 
covered, also continued to well north of Dannevirke in 
southern Hawke’s Bay, and the overall region was known 
as the Seventy-Mile Bush. When the rugby union was 
formed in the northern Wairarapa/southern Hawke’s Bay 
region in 1890, it was to be called ‘The Seventy-Mile Bush 


Rugby Football Union’. However, as the Dannevirke club 
chose to remain in the Hawke’s Bay Union, the name 
was simplified to ‘The Bush Union’. The section of the 
Seventy-Mile Bush from Eketahuna to Norsewood was 
largely settled in the early 1870s by parties of Scandina¬ 
vian immigrants. 

BUSH LAWYERS are brambles of the family Rosaceae 
and the genus Rubus , so-called because the prickly stems 
grasp at the skin or clothing of anyone venturing too close. 
The five NZ species and the introduced species (including 
the blackberry, R. fruticosa) thrive in regenerating bush 
after primary growth has been cut or burnt out. Two 
major native species are R. australis and R. squarrosus 
which appear throughout the country, but there are many 
variations, including intermediate forms or possibly hy¬ 
brids. 

Bush lawyer is also a colloquial term for a lay person 
with pretensions towards a knowledge of the law. 

BUSH SICKNESS is a disease caused by a cobalt defi¬ 
ciency in the soil, and affects all ruminant animals but 
particularly cattle and sheep. It results in anaemia, loss of 
appetite, general wasting and unthriftiness, and ultimately 
death. Cobalt deficiency was especially severe in the cen¬ 
tral plateau region of the North Island and across into the 
hinterland of Poverty Bay and Hawke’s Bay. There were 
other much smaller pockets in Northland, the west coast 
of Wellington Province, the north-west coast of the South 
Island, central Canterbury and in Southland. 

Once the cause of bush sickness was established, it 
was countered by regular applications of cobalt sulphate 
which resulted in high pastoral productivity across the 
central North Island plateau, which was once left to revert 
to scrub. 

BUSINESS ROUNDTABLE, established in 1986 by the 
chief executives of business corporations, had a powerful 
influence on the policies of both the Labour Government 
of 1984-90 and the following National administration. 
The organisation’s declared objectives are ‘promoting the 
interest of all NZers concerned with achieving a more 
prosperous economy and fair society’. The Roundtable 
has undertaken a large number of research projects to 
support its pro-business cause and it often publishes the 
results of these and speeches by its members. The or¬ 
ganisation had 29 members under the chairmanship of Sir 
Ronald Trotter of Fletcher Challenge in 1986, and nearly 
20 years later membership stands at almost 60. 

BUTLER, George Edmund (1872-1936) was born in 
England, arrived in Wellington in 1881 with his father, 
and was educated at Te Aro School and the local School 
of Art under J A Nairn. In 1898 he travelled to Europe 
where he studied at the Lambeth School of Art, London, 
at the Academie Julien in Paris, and in Antwerp where he 
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won the Concours Gold Medal. Butler taught art privately 
in Dunedin in 1903 and 1904 but returned to England 
to further his career and had many pictures hung in the 
Royal Academy and in the Royal Scottish Academy. He 
is best remembered in NZ now for the pictures he made 
as an official war artist with the NZ Expeditionary Force 
during World War One. 

BUTLER, John Gare (1781-1841) was the first ordained 
clergyman to settle in NZ as a missionary and on 3 May 
1820 supervised the first ploughing of land in this country, 
recording the event with: ‘The agricultural plough was 
for the first time put into the land of NZ at Kideekidee 
[Kerikeri], and I felt much pleasure in holding it after a 
team of six bullocks brought down by the Dromedary. 
I trust that this day will be remembered with gratitude, 
and its anniversary kept by ages yet unborn. Each heart 
rejoiced in this auspicious day, and said, “May God speed 
the plough”.’ 

Butler was born in London and worked as a clerk until 
his ordination in 1818 in preparation for his missionary 
service as the church superintendent in NZ. He arrived in 
the Bay of Islands in 1819, accompanied by the Reverend 
Samuel Marsden whom he had joined in Port Jackson, 
New South Wales. The Butlers lived in what is now 
known as Kemp House, named after James Kemp, who, 
with his wife, had travelled from London with the Butlers 
as a lay missionary. Kemp House is the oldest surviving 
European building in NZ. 

Butler was a difficult man to deal with and progressive¬ 
ly fell out with fellow missionary Thomas Kendall, Maori 
chief Hongi Hika and finally Samuel Marsden himself. 
He was withdrawn from the settlement in 1823 follow¬ 
ing a charge of drunkenness, which was almost certainly 
trumped up, and he returned to Britain. He came back to 
NZ in 1840, becoming a clergyman and Maori welfare 
agent at Petone until his death a year later. 

BUTLER, Samuel (1835-1902), an early settler in Can¬ 
terbury, was the son of the Reverend Thomas Butler, and 
a grandson of the Bishop of Lichfield, Dr Samuel Butler, 
who had been a famous headmaster at Shrewsbury. The 
young Samuel was educated at Shrewsbury School and St 
John’s College, Cambridge. He took a high place in the 
classical tripos at Cambridge in 1858. It was expected 
Butler would follow the family tradition and enter the 
church but his agnostic opinions made this impossible. As 
a result of this family dissension, he was given sufficient 
capital to come to NZ and establish himself as a sheep 
farmer. He arrived in 1860 and spent some time explor¬ 
ing the river valleys in the western foothills of Canterbury 
before purchasing about 4,000 ha of previously unclaimed 
land, following an exciting race against a competitor to 
the Christchurch land office. 

With an associate and two cadets, Butler built a cob 
cottage on the property, called Mesopotamia, and farmed 


there for the next four years. He had a piano in the house 
and books and pictures, indulging his artistic taste and 
intellectual curiosity as far as he could in the wilderness. 

Butler and an associate explored the tributaries of the 
Rangitata and Rakaia Rivers, and he discovered Whit- 
combe Pass with J H Baker. They were the first Europeans 
to use it, although they did not go down the western side. 
He paid prolonged visits to Christchurch, exhibiting paint¬ 
ings, playing the piano at a public concert and writing 
for The Press. A First Year in Canterbury Settlement was 
published in 1863, after heavy editing by his father. Butler 
doubled his capital by selling his property in 1864, before 
declining wool prices and a run of severe winters tempo¬ 
rarily diminished the value of sheep and Canterbury land. 
In the same year, he returned to London where he studied 
painting and had pictures hung in the Royal Academy. 

It was not until the 1870s that Butler began to write 
steadily, establishing a reputation as a philosopher, essayist 
and novelist. He was a man of enormous intellect and tal¬ 
ent who was, in many ways, ahead of his time. His literary 
reputation has gained in stature and he must be regarded as 
historically the greatest literary figure associated with NZ. 

The most celebrated product of his life in NZ was Ere- 
whon (1872), a utopian novel whose setting was a mythi¬ 
cal land beyond the mountains behind his sheep run, Mes¬ 
opotamia. He also wrote a series of works that aroused 
scientific controversy: Life and Habit (1877), Evolution 
Old and New and God the Known and Unknown (1879), 
Unconscious Memory (1880), Luck or Cunning (1887) 
and The Deadlock in Darwinism (undated). He believed 
that Darwin was wrong in banishing the concept of ‘mind’ 
from the universe, and he maintained the transmissibility 
by heredity of acquired habits, a view discounted then but 
gaining intellectual ground today. 

Butler wrote travel books, a life of his grandfather, 
commentaries on Homer (whom he claimed was a 
woman) and Shakespeare, translated the Iliad and the 
Odyssey and in 1901 produced Erewhon Revisited. His 
autobiographical novel, The Way of All Flesh, was pub¬ 
lished posthumously and remains his best-known work. 
But his published notebooks are also widely read for their 
common sense and the delight with which they attack 
hypocrisy, conventional thinking and pomposity. 

BUTTERFISH (Odax pullus ) is a tasty fish caught 
throughout NZ coastal waters but more commonly off 
the South Island. It grows to about 50 cm, has a brown- 
grey body with fins variegated with bright blue, and broad 
sweeping anal and dorsal fins. In Maori it is marari, and it 
is sometimes known as ‘greenbone’ from its bone colour. 

BUTTERFLIES are among the most appealing of all in¬ 
sects but sadly comprise only a small part of the fauna of 
NZ, with 16 species found regularly here and another seven 
that get blown across the Tasman Sea from time to time. 

Butterflies are not very distinct from moths. Both 
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make up the insect order, Lepidoptera, whose members 
have their wings decorated by thousands of tiny overlap¬ 
ping coloured scales. The simplest way of distinguishing 
between butterflies and moths is by the slender, knobbed 
antennae of the butterflies. 

NZ butterflies do not include any representatives of the 
spectacular swallowtails or the smaller skipper butterflies 
that are present throughout tropical countries. 

An oddity among the six-legged insects is the Nym- 
phalidae family of butterflies which stand on only four 
legs. Among them are the monarch, the admirals and 
the ringlet species. They actually have six legs, of course, 
but the front pair are very small and are held tucked up 
against the body. The whites, blues and coppers use their 
six legs in the normal insect manner. 

Eleven species of butterfly are unique to NZ, five of 
them confined to the mountain areas of the South Island. 
All of these endemics have evidently evolved and survived 
here for millions of years. Most of them are open country 
butterflies of the tussock lands, riverbeds or sea coasts but 
three species are associated with the forest: the red admiral 
(Bassaris gonerilla), forest ringlet (Dodonidia helmsii) and 
glade copper (Lycaena feredayi). 

The five species of ringlet butterflies found in the 
mountains of the South Island — the three tussock butter¬ 
flies (Argyrophenga antipodum, A. barrisi, A. janitae), the 
black mountain ringlet (Percnodaimon pluto) and Butler’s 
ringlet (Erebiola butleri) — have remarkable look-alikes in 
the Northern Hemisphere mountains, yet their near rela¬ 
tives are in the Australian region. 

Perhaps the most intriguing NZ group is the copper 
butterflies — four species with small but brilliantly lus¬ 
trous wings. They are the common copper (Lycaena salus- 
tius), the glade copper (L. feredayi), Rauparaha’s copper 
(L. rauparaha) and the boulder copper (L. boldenarum). 
They have their nearest relatives in Europe and Asia. 

The diminutive common blue butterfly (Zizina otis 
labradus) of roadsides, fields and gardens has an exten¬ 
sive distribution throughout many Pacific Islands and 
Australia but a distinctive form, the southern blue (Z. o. 
oxleyi), is found only along the drier eastern side of the 
South Island. 

A small contingent of Australia’s vast butterfly fauna of 
well over 300 species are migratory in habit and may occa¬ 
sionally be encountered in NZ. All degrees of colonisation 
are found from the yellow admiral ( Bassaris itea), which 
is a permanent resident, through the spasmodic but quite 
spectacular immigrations of species like the painted lady, 
blue moon and meadow argus to certain rare or very rare 
arrivals — the lesser wanderer, blue tiger, evening brown 
or lemon migrant. 

The painted lady (Cynthia kerskawi) occurs virtually 
every year and may breed here for one or two summer 
generations. 

The blue moon (Hypolimnas bolina ), and other spe¬ 
cies which are occasionally seen here including the lesser 


wanderer (Danans chrysippus ), the meadow argus (Precis 
villida), blue tiger (Danans hamatus ), evening brown 
(Melanitis leda) and lemon migrant (Catopsilia pomona), 
are listed in order of frequency of occurrence. Only one 
specimen of the lemon migrant has been recorded and that 
was prior to 1876. 

Proof of the natural aerial journey of these migrants 
has come on the occasions when the occurrence of large 
numbers of species seen migrating in Australia coincides 
with sightings in NZ. The insects can arrive in perfect 
condition, not necessarily damaged by such a long journey 
over the sea. In some years, hundreds make the journey 
and are reported from all over NZ, but especially from 
western districts where they make their landfall after two 
or three days over the sea. One butterfly that was acciden¬ 
tally introduced into NZ by humans and has not been a 
welcome immigrant is the cabbage white (Pieris rapae), 
whose caterpillars eat vegetables and stock-food crops of 
the cabbage family. Numbers reached epidemic levels in 
the 1930s before some tiny parasites were introduced to 
suppress it. 

A far more widely appreciated introduction was the 
monarch butterfly (Danans plexippus), which probably 
arrived as a result of its own powers of flight. It is reported 
to have crossed the Pacific Ocean in the late 19th century 
from North America via Hawaii, a journey that took 
about 30 years of island hopping and establishment. NZ 
has no native plant on which the handsome black, yellow 
and white caterpillars can feed. However, swanplants are 
now grown in many home gardens with the purpose of 
attracting the egg-laying monarch and they have enabled 
it to become a permanent resident. 

Another foreign butterfly has a similar history but 
relies for its continued survival in this country on gorse 
and other introduced pea flowers on which the caterpillar 
feeds. The long-tailed or pea blue (Lampides boeticus) is 
a small, fast-flying butterfly which was first reported in 
Auckland in 1965. It has now colonised several districts 
in the north and west of the North Island and the area 
around Nelson. 

Butterflies’ lives are generally short. The smaller the 
butterfly the shorter its lifespan as an adult. Copper and 
blue butterflies live about eight to 12 days, ringlets per¬ 
haps a little more, while the robust admirals and monarch 
live for several months and those which emerge in autumn 
will survive through the winter until early summer. How¬ 
ever, it must be remembered that the adult butterfly is 
only the reproductive phase of the life-cycle. The creature 
spends more time as egg, caterpillar and pupa than as an 
adult. Thus the total lifespan — from egg to adult death 
— varies from a few months in the summer for the cop¬ 
pers, blues, monarch, white and admirals to between one 
and three years for the ringlets. 

(See also Black Mountain Ringlet, Blue Butterflies, For¬ 
est Ringlet, Monarch, Red Admiral, Tussock Butterflies, 
White Butterfly, Yellow Admiral.) 





CABBAGE TREE (Cordyline australis) flourishes in 
swampy land throughout NZ and grows as tall as 13 m, 
which makes it one of the tallest of the Cordyline genus. 
There are four other species in NZ, the two most com¬ 
mon being the broad-leaved and dark-flowered mountain 
cabbage tree, C. indivisa, and the smaller, forest-dwelling 
C. banksii. 

Contrary to popular belief there is no evidence that 
Maori or early settlers used the tree’s bushy crowns as 
a substitute for cabbage, not surprisingly since they are 
reputedly tough and bitter. Part of the confusion lies in 
the early use, dating back to the 17th century, of the word 
‘cabbage’ for palms and hence, in 18th and early 19th- 
century NZ literature, nikau which does have an edible 
shoot. 

The Maori extracted food from the root of the cabbage 
tree, which is shaped like a parsnip, grows up to a metre in 
length, and is a nutritious vegetable (kauru) when steamed 
in a ground oven. Europeans, however, preferred the taste 
of the nikau palm. 

Cabbage trees have been afflicted by an unidentified 
disease since the 1980s which has diminished their num¬ 
bers, although the spread of the disease appears to have 
slowed. Recently the source of this disease was identified, 
but how it is spread and how it can be controlled remains 
unknown. 

CABINET is the executive arm of government in NZ, 
whose members are Ministers of the Crown, and which 
implements government policy, co-ordinates the work of 
ministers, and prepares or approves legislation. It has the 
same membership as the Executive Council but was not 
created by statute. It exists by convention and its proceed¬ 


ings are informal and confidential. Although the Gover¬ 
nor-General normally presides over the Executive Council, 
he or she is not a member of it, and takes no part at all in 
the business of Cabinet. 

Cabinet aims at decision-making by consensus rather 
than by voting, thus reinforcing a tradition of collective 
responsibility for its decisions. Once the executive agrees 
on a proposal, it is assured of the support of the govern¬ 
ment in the House of Representatives. 

Over the years the practice of forming separate Cabi¬ 
net committees has evolved, with membership by those 
ministers whose responsibilities overlap in certain broad 
areas, such as transport or communications. The Cabinet 
of the day determines the number, scope and membership 
of these committees. Because NZ has had a unicameral 
(one representative house) parliament since the Legislative 
Council was disbanded in the early 1950s, Cabinet has 
more executive power than in other western democracies. 

Cabinet is administratively serviced by the Cabinet Of¬ 
fice and by a secretary who is also Clerk of the Executive 
Council. {See also Executive Council.) 

CAIRNS, Bernard Lance (1949- ), known as Lance, 
began an outstanding cricket career as a first-class bowler 
in the summer of 1971-72 when he played his first first- 
class match for the NZ under-23 against Otago. The 
powerfully built, Picton-born cricketer won a test place 
in 1973-74. Cairns six times took more than five wickets 
in a test innings: against India in 1976-77, West Indies in 
1979-80, against both Australia and India in 1980-81, 
and against England twice in 1983-84. 

But although he was for nearly 15 years a regular mem¬ 
ber of the NZ team as a right-arm medium-pace bowler 
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— steady and full of guile — it was as a right-hand bats¬ 
man, a huge hitter of the ball, that he primarily endeared 
himself to fans throughout NZ and Australia. His ability 
to hit spin or medium-pace bowling over the fence made 
him a special drawcard in one-day, limited-over interna¬ 
tionals, for a while using a specially made heavy bat he 
called ‘Excalibur’. 

Up to the mid-1980s, he ranked second only to Rich¬ 
ard Hadlee as a one-day all-rounder. 

His son, Chris, is also a well-known cricketer. 

CAIRNS, Christopher Lance (1970- ), son of NZ crick¬ 
eter Lance Cairns, is one of cricket’s finest all-rounders. 
He became only the sixth man to achieve an all-rounder’s 
double of 200 wickets and 3,000 runs in March 2004. 

A middle-order right-handed batsman and right-arm 
fast-medium bowler, he played his first test cricket for 
NZ against Australia in November 1989, at 19 years old. 
He sustained a stress fracture in his back that day, and 
injuries have marred his career since. He played for Not¬ 
tinghamshire from 1989 to 1996, and returned in 2003; in 
NZ he has played for Northern Districts and Canterbury. 
He made a great impact when NZ won their first one- 
day international tournament, the 2000 ICC tournament 
at Nairobi. That year at NZ Cricket’s annual awards he 
won trophies for first-class batsman, first-class bowler 
and player of the year. He was also named NZ Cricket Al¬ 
manack’s Player of the Season for the second consecutive 
year. He continued to flourish in 2001-02, helping NZ to 
the VB Series final, but injuries returned to dull his form. 
He came back, though, for NZ’s 2003-04 series against 
South Africa. He announced that the 2004 test series in 
England would be his last, but he would continue to play 
one-dayers. In the first test at Lord’s he passed Sir Vivian 
Richards’s record of the most sixes in test cricket. 

CAMBRIDGE is a town in the Waikato, on the banks 
of the Waikato River, 24 km south-east of Hamilton. 
Population is estimated at 13,600 (which incorporates the 
local communities). It is a servicing centre for the highly 
productive farmland surrounding it — some of the most 
fertile dairying land anywhere in the world — and many 
inhabitants commute to Hamilton. A tradition of planting 
English trees (for which the town is noted) was started 
by the earliest European settlers, and wide streets and 
generous parklands reinforce the Englishness. The region 
is famous for breeding and training thoroughbred horses, 
its most notable offspring being Charisma, long-time ride 
of Mark Todd. 

Before European settlement Cambridge was the site of 
Horotiu Pa, a powerful Maori tribal stronghold. European 
settlement followed the unsuccessful attempts by Maori to 
defend their land in the region from British and colonial 
forces. Each man of the Third Waikato Regiment was al¬ 
located a 20-ha block of land and a residential section. 

Cambridge became a town district in 1882, a borough 


in 1886, was enlarged in 1958 when it absorbed Leam¬ 
ington, on the southern bank of the river, and was incor¬ 
porated administratively in the Waipa District Council in 

1989. 

CAMERON, Alexander Christie (1893-1961), a busi¬ 
nessman and civic leader of great energy, was born in 
Dunedin and served on a vast number of organisations, 
but is best known as founder of the Young Farmers’ Club 
in the 1930s. 

CAMERON, Sir Duncan Alexander (1808-88) was a 
British professional soldier. He served in the Crimean War 
and came to NZ in 1861 as a Major-General to command 
the Imperial forces against the Maori in the NZ Wars. 
He fought in the Waikato and in Taranaki but later came 
to disapprove of the war, which he believed was being 
deliberately waged for the benefit of land-hungry settlers. 
Consequently, in 1865, he resigned and returned to Eng¬ 
land. From 1868 to 1875 he was governor of Sandhurst 
College. 

CAMPAIGN MEDALS commemorate and recognise serv¬ 
ice in a war or other warlike operational activity, and were 
approved in March 1869 for British troops and extended 
to colonial troops six months later. They are awarded ir¬ 
respective of rank to all personnel who have served in the 
particular theatre of war or operation and who meet the 
minimum service requirement based on time and location. 
Until the end of the Second World War, NZ service per¬ 
sonnel were awarded British campaign medals. However, 
since then a number of specific NZ campaign medals have 
been created. 

British Campaign Medals The NZ Medal was institut¬ 
ed in 1869. While it is British, the medal can be described 
as NZ’s first indigenous campaign medal. It was awarded 
for service in the NZ Wars of 1845-47 and 1860-66. 
The medal, when issued by the NZ government, usually 
had an undated reverse but the one awarded by the Brit¬ 
ish government to those who had served in the Imperial 
Commissariat Corps had a reverse dated 1861-66. It was 
necessary for the volunteers and militia to make personal 
application for the medal, which many neglected to do. 
About 5,000 members of the NZ forces were entitled to 
receive the medal. 

The Queen’s South Africa Medal was awarded to 
about 6,500 NZ Mounted Rifles troops who served in 
the war in South Africa between 1899 and 1902. Twenty- 
six clasps were issued with this medal to commemorate 
service in various areas. NZ troops were eligible for a 
selection of the following: Cape Colony, Rhodesia, Relief 
of Kimberley, Paardeberg, Orange Free State, Driefontein, 
Transvaal, Johannesburg, Diamond Hill, Wittebergen, 
Belfast, South Africa 1901 and South Africa 1902. 

The King’s South Africa Medal was awarded in add¬ 
ition to the Queen’s South Africa Medal to those who 
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served for 18 months in the war. Four nursing sisters and 
168 men received this medal. 

Service in World War One was recognised by the award 
of five medals: 

• The 1914 Star to all who served in France and Belgium 
prior to 23 November 1914; 

• The 1914-15 Star for all who saw service in any thea¬ 
tre of war between 5 August 1914 and 31 December 
1915; 

• The British War Medal was issued to all who served 
during the war; 

• The Mercantile Marine War Medal was awarded to 
members of the merchant navy who served on at least 
one voyage in a war zone; 

• The Allied Victory Medal was awarded to all who 
served in a theatre of operations during the war. 

Service in World War Two was recognised by the award 
of campaign stars with varying qualifications for the three 
services: 

• The 1939-45 Star for six months’ service; 

• The Atlantic Star for six months’ service; 

• The Air Crew Europe Star for operational flying bet¬ 
ween 3 September 1939 and 5 June 1944; 

• The Africa Star for service in North Africa between 10 
June 1940 and 12 May 1943; 

• The Pacific Star for service in the Pacific war theatre 
between 8 December 1941 and 2 September 1945; 

• The Burma Star for service in the Burma campaign 
between 11 December 1941 and 2 September 1945; 

• The Italy Star for service in Sicily or Italy between 11 
June 1943 and 8 May 1945; 

• The France and Germany Star for service in France, 
Belgium, Holland or Germany between 6 June 1944 
and 8 May 1945. 

• The Defence Medal was awarded for a range of serv¬ 
ices (including Home Guard) at home, overseas in a 
non-operational area or in an area subject to threat 
such as air attack; 

• The War Medal 1939-45 awarded to all full-time per¬ 
sonnel of the armed forces for 28 days’ service between 
September 1939 and September 1945 irrespective of 
where they were serving. 

The campaign in Korea was recognised by the award of 
two medals: 

• The Korea Medal was instituted in 1951 and was 
awarded to all British Commonwealth forces who took 
part in the Korean war between July 1950 and July 
1953; 

• The United Nations Korea Service Medal for any serv¬ 
ice after 27 June 1950. 

The General Service Medal 1918-62 was instituted to 
recognise service in minor army and airforce operations 
for which no separate medal was intended, and the 
Naval General Service Medal 1915-62 was instituted to 
recognise service in minor naval operations for which no 
separate medal was intended. Those NZers who served 


in Malaya between 16 June 1948 and 31 July 1960 were 
awarded the General Service Medal with the clasp, Ma¬ 
laya. Those who served in Brunei between 8 December 
and 23 December 1962 were awarded the General Service 
Medal with the clasp, Brunei. 

The General Service Medal 1962 was instituted in 
1964 to replace both the Naval General Service Medal 
1915-62 and the General Service Medal 1918-62. It 
was awarded to recognise service in minor operations for 
which no separate medal was intended. NZ troops serv¬ 
ing in the Malay peninsula between 17 August 1964 and 
11 August 1966 were issued with this medal and clasp, 
Malay Peninsula. Those who served in the Borneo area 
had the clasp, Borneo. Subsequent NZ equivalents to this 
medal are the NZ General Service Medal 1992 and the 
NZ General Service Medal 2002. 

In December 1979, 74 NZ soldiers qualified for the 
Rhodesia Medal 1980. They were part of a 1,200-strong 
Commonwealth truce monitoring group who served in 
Rhodesia until March 1980. 

NZ Campaign Medals The NZ War Service Medal was 
awarded for 28 days of full-time service or six months of 
part-time service in any of the armed services, the Reserve 
or Home Guard between September 1939 and September 
1945. This medal was the first distinctively NZ campaign 
medal emphasised by the use of the fern-leaf motif on the 
reverse of the medal and the national colours of black and 
white in the ribbon. 

The NZ Operational Service Medal (NZOSM) was 
instituted in 2002 for award to NZers who have served on 
operations since 3 September 1945. The start date is the 
day after the surrender ceremony in Tokyo Bay, and is also 
the day after qualifying service towards medals for Second 
World War service (including the NZ War Service Medal) 
ended. The NZOSM provides specific NZ recognition for 
operational service, and is awarded in addition to any NZ, 
Commonwealth or foreign campaign medal. It is awarded 
once only to an individual, regardless of how many times 
he or she has been deployed on operations. 

The NZ Service Medal 1946-1949 was instituted in 
1995 to recognise NZ military personnel who served in 
the occupation forces in Japan between March 1946 and 
March 1949. 

The Vietnam Medal was awarded only to members 
of NZ and Australian armed forces and to qualify they 
had to serve for at least 28 days from 28 May 1964. The 
Vietnam government recognised the service of these forces 
by the award of the South Vietnam Campaign Medal for 
those with six months’ service. 

The NZ General Service Medal 1992 (Warlike) was in¬ 
stituted in 1992. It was issued in silver to recognise service 
in warlike operations for which no separate NZ or British 
Commonwealth campaign medal was issued. By the time 
it was replaced in 2002, four clasps had been issued for 
warlike operations between 1956 and 1991 in the Suez 
Canal region, Malaya, Vietnam and Kuwait. 
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The NZ General Service Medal 1992 (Non-Warlike) 
was instituted in 1992, and was issued in bronze to rec¬ 
ognise service in non-warlike operations for which no 
separate NZ, British Commonwealth, United Nations or 
NATO campaign medal was issued. By the time it was 
replaced in 2002, twelve clasps had been issued for non- 
warlike (peacekeeping) operations since 1954 in Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East and the Pacific. 

The East Timor Medal was instituted in 2001 to recog¬ 
nise NZ personnel (both military and non-military) who 
served in East Timor from the commencement of the NZ 
involvement in June 1999. This medal has been issued to 
over 5,000 NZers. 

Special issues of the NZ General Service Medal have 
been instituted to recognise NZ personnel (both military 
and non-military) who have served in the Solomon Islands 
and its waters between June 2000 and June 2002; in 
Afghanistan from December 2001; and in Iraq since 27 
May 2003. 

Special awards have been issued over the years to 
the families of NZ servicemen who have died on active 
service. 

• The next of kin of those who died in World War One 
received a bronze plaque bearing the name of the de¬ 
ceased. 

• The next of kin of deceased servicemen during World 
War Two were awarded the NZ Memorial Cross with 
a purple satin pendant ribbon and bearing the name of 
the deceased impressed on the back. 

The NZ Memorial Cross was also issued to the next of kin 
of servicemen who died in Korea or Malaya, except that 
the pendant ribbon was replaced by a brooch clasp. 

Many campaign medals are awarded for service in very 
wide geographical areas. Service in a specific operation 
within the wider campaign area is often recognised by the 
award of a clasp engraved with the name of the specific 
area or activity. An example is the New Zealand General 
Service Medal 1992 (Warlike) which has four clasps: Near 
East, Malaya 1960-64, Vietnam and Kuwait. There is no 
limit to the number of clasps which can be issued for one 
campaign medal. For example, the NZ General Service 
Medal 1992 (Non-Warlike) has 12 clasps. There is an 
increasing trend today to use the same medal for differ¬ 
ent campaigns with the different areas of operation being 
denoted by different medal ribbons. 

CAMPBELL, AlistairTe Ariki (1925- ) has been for more 
than 50 years one of NZ’s leading poets. His first collec¬ 
tion, Mine Eyes Dazzle, was published in 1947 and reis¬ 
sued in 1950, and in revised editions in 1951 and 1956. 
Collections since then include Sanctuary of Spirits (1963), 
Wild Honey (1964), Blue Rain (1967), Kapiti: Selected 
Poems, 1947-71 (1972), Dark Lord of Savaiki (1980), 
Pocket Collected Poems (1996), Fantasy with Witches 
(1999), Gallipoli and Other Poems (1999), and Poets in 
Our Youth (2002). He has also written plays for stage 


and radio, film scripts, and lyrics for songs. Campbell was 
born in Rarotonga in the Cook Islands and was educated 
at Otago Boys’ High School, Victoria University, where he 
took a BA, and Wellington Teachers’ College. 

CAMPBELL, Sir John Logan (1817-1912) is the best re¬ 
membered of Auckland’s pioneers. He was present at the 
founding of the city in 1840, was involved in a wide range 
of business enterprises as a general merchant, brewer, 
liquor wholesaler, wholesaler and was director of many 
companies in which he was an investor. He gave service to 
many local organisations, and made many bequests and 
charitable grants both when he was alive and even today 
through his Sir John Logan Campbell Trust. Campbell 
was born in Edinburgh, the son of a doctor, and gradu¬ 
ated as a physician himself. He emigrated to Auckland as 
a ship’s doctor in 1839 and first arrived in NZ in 1840, 
at Coromandel. 

When they heard that the capital of the colony was to 
be moved to Auckland from the Bay of Islands, Campbell 
and his partner, William Brown, established business 
premises (Brown, Campbell and Co) near the beach in 
Commercial Bay in Auckland, about where Shortland 
Street is today. They were involved in the first export 
direct from Auckland to England, which included kauri 
spars, copper and manganese, aboard their ship, Bolina. 

Campbell retained his business interests in Auckland 
until his death at the age of 94. He left NZ for two years 
between 1848 and 1850 when he visited Scotland and 
then San Francisco (where he made a huge profit from a 
cargo of produce he took to sell during the Californian 
gold rush); for another two years in the 1850s when he 
visited India and Italy; and for some years between 1861 
and 1871 when he lived in Europe, mostly in Italy. His 


Sir John Logan Campbell. 
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grave is beside the obelisk on One Tree Hill in Auckland 
which was erected at his request, and Cornwall Park is 
part of his legacy to the city. 

Campbell’s memoirs of his early life, Poenamo, was 
first published in 1881, and a two-volume biography by 
R C J Stone was published during the 1980s. 

CAMPBELL ISLAND, Lat. 52° 30’ S and Long. 169° 08’ 
E, is the southernmost of NZ’s outlying islands, 600 km 
south-east of Stewart Island and about 250 km south-east 
of the Auckland Islands. The island has an area of 114 
km 2 . It was discovered in 1810 by Captain Frederick 
Hazelburgh in the Perseverance, a sealing ship owned by 
the Australian firm Campbell and Company, and named 
by Hazelburgh after his ship’s owner. Within a decade the 
seal population had been almost exterminated through 
wholesale slaughter; cargoes of up to 10,000 skins at a 
time were shipped away. The soil is capable of limited 
productivity, and between 1895 and 1931 sheep were run 
on the island. A meteorology station was manned con¬ 
tinuously for 50 years from 1941, conducting ionospheric 
research and providing a flow of information to the met¬ 
eorological service in Wellington for the preparation of 
weather reports. 

CAMPBELL PLATEAU is a submarine platform spread¬ 
ing southwards from Stewart Island for 600 km, with a 
bulge to the east which gives it a maximum width of 1,000 
km. The plateau is mostly between 350 and 900 m deep 
but it breaks the surface to form the Bounty Islands, the 
Auckland Islands, the Antipodes Islands and Campbell 
Island. It is formed by the collision of two tectonic plates; 
the Pacific Plate to the east, consisting of continental crust, 
overrides the Indo-Australian Plate to the west. 

CAMPION, Edith and Richard ( see Drama) 

CAMPION, jane (1954- ) was born in Wellington, edu¬ 
cated at Victoria University (BA in anthropology), at the 
Chelsea School of Arts, London, and the Sydney College 
of the Arts. She attended the Australian Film and Televi¬ 
sion School, graduating with a Diploma in Direction, and 
by the mid-1980s was recognised as a film director of 
rare ability. She has won numerous awards, including the 
Palme D’Or at Cannes for the best short film, in 1986. 
Her best-known films are: Sweetie, which she co-wrote 
and directed; An Angel at my Table (based on the autobi¬ 
ography of Janet Frame), which she co-wrote and directed; 
The Piano, which she wrote and directed and which was 
acclaimed around the world, won awards internationally 
and was nominated for Academy Awards in nine cat¬ 
egories (Anna Paquin of Wellington won best supporting 
actress). Short films, Peel, Passionless Moments and Girls 
Own Story were released nationally in the US. Campion 
made Portrait of a Lady, based on the Henry James novel, 
in 1995, by which time she was established as one of the 


world’s top film directors. Holy Smoke followed in 1999, 
and In the Cut in 2003. 

A daughter of Edith and Richard Campion, she has 
been based in Australia since 1978. 

CANNIBALISM was practised by Maori, following war, 
as a final humiliation inflicted on the defeated by the vic¬ 
tors, and according to some authorities probably also in 
the belief that eating the flesh and organs of a powerful 
and clever enemy would mean absorbing some of that 
power. In most tribes human flesh was tapu to women. 
After a skirmish most captives were killed and eaten, 
although young women and children were often taken as 
slaves. 

It is believed that cannibalism spread about the time of 
the spread of Classic Maori Culture. It was a rite almost 
entirely associated with war which was prosecuted with 
great vigour and ferocity. Few prisoners were spared. The 
principle of utu which ensured revenge for humiliation on 
the part of the defeated tended to encourage the ruthless 
dispatch of those who could become future enemies. The 
more depleted an enemy tribe or hapu, the less likelihood 
of a vengeance raid. 

But slavery and being eaten were also both great hum¬ 
iliations that lasted beyond the lifetime of kin. It was a 
piercing Maori insult to say of someone that the flesh of 
his ancestor was sticking in the teeth. At one time it was 
considered that the lack of large game animals in NZ fol¬ 
lowing the extinction of the moa left the basic diet protein- 
deficient and thus cannibalism was a way of supplement¬ 
ing protein intake. However, it is generally considered 
now that birds and fish were so plentiful that they would 
have provided adequate nutrition along with the normal 
vegetables and fruits of the Maori diet. 

CANOEING and KAYAKING as competitive sports 
began to be taken seriously in NZ with the growing suc¬ 
cess in international competition during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s of a small group of former surf lifesav- 
ers, most notably Ian Ferguson, Alan Thompson and 
Paul MacDonald. Then in 1984, at the Los Angeles 
Olympic Games, the canoeing team won four events: 
Ferguson in the kayak singles over 500 m (Kl/500); Fer¬ 
guson and MacDonald in the K2/500; Thompson in the 
Kl/1,000; and Ferguson, MacDonald, Thompson and 
Grant Bramwell in the K4/l,000. The effect on the public 
imagination was such that the canoeists became national 
heroes, and the number of senior competitors in Olympic 
class events at the national championships grew from 18 
in 1983 to 60 in 1985. 

Canoeing goes a long way back in our history. Maori 
were traditionally superb sailors and the canoe was part 
of their heritage, both for sea voyaging and for using NZ’s 
rivers and coastal waters as highways for travel round 
the country. Their feats in small boats were extraordinary 
by today’s standards and there is no doubt they paddled 
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competitively under various circumstances. Edward Jern- 
ingham Wakefield in his Adventure in NZ describes Maori 
canoes working up the rapids on the Whanganui River 
as ‘a very pretty sight. As it is hard work, they generally 
strip, leaving only a shirt or mat round the waist, and the 
exercise throws them into the most graceful attitudes and 
develops their muscular energy.’ 

Faced with a lake to cross or a small river journey, 
Maori made raft-like craft from raupo lashed together, 
sometimes in the shape of a canoe. They could also 
quickly make a raft of logs with struts lashed across from 
a log-hull to another, outrigger-style. 

But for a large canoe, the work was arduous and time- 
consuming with stone tools and flax lashing. It was a 
sacred task with a tohunga required to lift the tapu from 
a chosen totara tree to be felled and to propitiate Tane, 
god of the forest. Men worked in relays to fell the tree 
with adzes and fire and to shape the dug-out vessel. A war 
canoe would have special topside platforms and braces 
with a special bow piece called tauihu, and an elaborately 
carved stern-post known as taurapa. Canoes for fishing or 
for casual coastal transport were plainer and river canoes 
were usually simple, unadorned dug-outs. 

The first canoe club was the Tainui of Wellington, 
founded about 1880 as a branch of Britain’s Royal Canoe 
Club. Written records abound of Pakeha making cross¬ 
country canoeing trips in canoes up to 6 m long. The 
kayak design is based on Inuit canoes and the first known 
kayaks in NZ arrived in the 1880s. They were gener¬ 
ally built of planks with canvas decking and were usually 
about 4 m long. Two brothers, G and J Park, were the first 
Pakeha sportsmen to cross Cook Strait by canoe, paddling 
from Mana Island to Queen Charlotte Sound in 1890. 
Six years later, a 16-year-old Wellingtonian, H Shearman, 
paddled his 3.5 m canoe from Mana Island to Cape Koa- 
maru. Recreational kayaking has become a booming sport 
in boating waters since the 1990s. 

The NZ Canoeing Association was formed in 1950. 
The first national kayak championships were held in 
1955 over the Aramoho rowing course at Wanganui. The 
following year, Tom Dooney of Palmerston North began 
to have successes that made him the first dominant figure 
in the sport in this country. In 1958 he won the Kl/1,000 
and Kl/10,000, and the kayak doubles over 500, 1,000 
and 10,000 m (all with L Hastie), and in 1959 won six 
of the seven titles, missing out only in the slalom. The NZ 
Canoeing Federation is now the governing body for NZ 
canoe/kayak sport. 

In 1976, champion lifesaver Ian Ferguson won the 
national Kl/500 and was second in the Kl/1,000 and for 
the next ten years he and Paul MacDonald, with Alan 
Thompson and Grant Bramwell, dominated the sport in 
NZ and were gold medallists at many Olympic and world 
championship events. 

In 2003 Ben Fouhy won gold in the Kl/1,000 at the 
world championships, where Ian Ferguson’s son, Steve, 


was fourth with Fouhy in the K2/l,000. At the 2004 Ol¬ 
ympics Fouhy won silver in the Kl/1,000. 

CANOE TRADITIONS (see Maori Canoe Traditions, 

Waka) 

CANTERBURY is a province and a region on the eastern 
side of the South Island. It is bounded to the west by 
the Southern Alps, to the east by the Pacific Ocean, to 
the south by the Clarence River and to the north by the 
Waikaki River. The coastline consists mostly of the long 
sweep of the Canterbury Bight, 135 km from Banks Pe¬ 
ninsula to Timaru. The bight was once known as Ninety 
Mile Beach, and its 84 miles (135 km) was a truer reflec¬ 
tion of that name than the 60-mile (96 km) beach on the 
western side of the Aupouri Peninsula which now carries 
the name. 

The region is based on the Canterbury Plains, an area 
of merged river deltas, 193 km in length from north to 
south, and about 65 km at its widest point. The Plains 
are by far the largest stretch of flat land in NZ. At the 
northern and southern ends, the plains undulate into 
rolling downs. The largest rivers, which traverse the land 
and carry run-off from the mountains and foothills to the 
west, are the Waimakariri, the Rakaia, the Ashburton, the 
Rangitata and the Waitaki. The region is sub-divided into 
North, Central and South Canterbury. 

Inland Canterbury, that area that rises from the plains 
to the alpine foothills of the Southern Alps, is markedly 
different to the plains. It is sparsely settled, tussock coun¬ 
try, with barren, yellow-brown earths, shingle screes and 
glacial deposits. Sheep farming predominates. 

The province was named after the Canterbury As¬ 
sociation formed in England in 1848 with the purpose of 
organising an idealised Anglican settlement in NZ. The 
association’s members included two archbishops, five 
bishops, assorted peers and baronets, and its name came 
from the chief primatial see of the Anglican Church. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the president of the asso¬ 
ciation. 

The original European settlers arrived early in the 
1840s, although whalers had been visiting before that. 
The Europeans found fewer than 1,000 Maori in the 
whole region, most of them in the bays of Banks Penin¬ 
sula, at Kaiapoi, Temuka and Waimate. A period of fierce 
raiding by tribes from the North Island earlier in the 
century had reduced the population sharply. This absence 
of Maori and the huge stretches of native tussock land 
suitable for immediate adaptation to the kind of pastoral 
farming immigrants had known in the northern temperate 
zone made Canterbury an attractive settlement area. It 
was constituted a province in 1853 within the boundaries 
of the Hurunui River to the north and the Waitaki River 
to the south, and from the Pacific Ocean in the east to 
the Tasman Sea on the western side of the Southern Alps. 
At that time almost all the European population was 
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The Canterbury Plains around Christchurch in 1851 by James 
Fitzgerald. 


settled either on Banks Peninsula or near the present site 
of Christchurch. During the 1860s gold was discovered 
on the western side of the Alps and, government from 
Christchurch being impracticable, Westland County was 
formed in 1868 as a self-governing region. 

Once the pastoral potential of the Canterbury Plains 
had been recognised, men and sheep arrived literally in 
droves, some from Australia following a serious drought 
there at the turn of the decade into the 1850s. By 1855 all 
the flat land had been taken up, and five years later men 
and sheep had moved on to the high country of the alpine 
foothills. 

Canterbury has lived off sheep, grain and mixed farm¬ 
ing ever since. It is served by Christchurch International 
Airport at Harewood, a suburb of Christchurch, by the 
seaport at Lyttelton, and a railway that runs from Picton 
in the north to Invercargill in the south. 

CANTERBURY MUSEUM was founded in 1867 with 
great impetus from the provincial geologist Sir Julius 
von Haast. Its first home was an upstairs room in the 
Provincial Council buildings, where von Haast arranged 
his working collections for the inspection of the people in 
Canterbury. For three years von Haast and his supporters 
in the Canterbury Provincial Council waged a campaign 
for a permanent home for the museum, and in 1870 the 
museum was opened on its present site in the attractive 
setting of the Christchurch Botanic Gardens. 

By 1882, as the result of several additions, the province 
had an impressive 3,700 m 2 , two-storeyed museum build¬ 
ing. Designed by B W Mountfort, this neo-Gothic style 
building in stone masonry quarried from the neighbouring 
Port Hills brought a dignity to the town of Christchurch, 
then little more than 30 years old. The museum built up its 
collections in geology, zoology and ethnology, often by ex¬ 
changing moa bones for items from overseas institutions. 

From 1940, under the direction first of Dr Robert Falla, 
and later Dr Roger Duff, the museum launched into a 
programme of imaginative displays, including world-class 


dioramas and the building up of important collections in 
archaeology and ethnology (including Maori), Antarctic 
history, Canterbury history, costumes and textiles, decora¬ 
tive arts, geology, manuscripts, pictures and zoology, all 
supported by a research library. 

Further additions to the building complex were made 
in 1958 (the Centennial Memorial Wing, adding another 
3,700 m 2 , so doubling the floor area), 1977 (the 100th 
Anniversary Wing, adding 2,870 m 2 ), and 1995 (a 
five-level block in the former garden court), giving the 
Museum over 11,500 m 2 of floor space. A 10-year project 
to strengthen the 19th-century buildings to resist earth¬ 
quakes was completed in 1995. 

The museum has since 1993 been administered by 
a trust board and is supported by levies from five local 
authorities, including the Christchurch City Council. It 
is progressively renewing its display galleries as well as 
presenting short-term changing exhibitions. In 1999, a 
new Documentary Research Centre was opened, provid¬ 
ing access to the museum’s rich collections of manuscripts, 
pictorial and library materials. The museum’s revitalisa¬ 
tion project continues and in 2003 it took over the lease of 
the Robert McDougal Gallery, previously Christchurch’s 
public art gallery. 

CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY {see University of Can¬ 
terbury) 

CAPE ADARE is on the Pennell Coast in NZ’s Ross 
Dependency, Antarctica. It was here that 17-year-old 
Alexander von Tunzelmann, nephew of a Central Otago 
pioneer, became the first NZer and possibly the first 
person ever to set foot on the Antarctic Continent, on 24 
January 1895, as a member of an expedition aboard the 
ship Antarctic. A combined NZ/US scientific base, Hallett 
Station, was sited nearby from 1957 to 1964, when a fire 
destroyed most of the scientific equipment. The NZ base 
is now at McMurdo Sound. 

CAPE BRETT is the rocky headland at the end of the 
hilly peninsula on the east side of the entrance to the Bay 
of Islands, 29 km north-east by boat from Opua. Less 
than 1,000 m offshore to the north-east are two small 
islands — Dog Island (Tiheru), and Piercy Island, with its 
famous ‘Hole in the Rock’. The ‘Hole’ is the destination of 
several cruise excursions from Russell and Paihia; weather 
permitting, the boats will edge through the ‘Hole’. 

Cape Brett was named by Captain Cook after Rear- 
Admiral Sir Piercy Brett (1709—81), one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, after whom he also named the ‘pierced’ 
rock island. Its Maori name is Rakau Mangamanga. 

CAPE CAMPBELL is the western head of the southern 
entrance to Cook Strait, and the outer eastern extrem¬ 
ity of Clifford Bay, Marlborough. It was named by Cap¬ 
tain Cook on 8 February 1770 after Vice-Admiral John 
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Campbell (1720-90) who had introduced Cook to the 
Council of the Royal Society on 5 May 1768. Its Maori 
name is Te Karaka. The Bowler Reef, a rocky obstruction, 
lies about 2 km offshore to the north-east, with the Shep¬ 
herdess Reef about 2 km offshore to the south-east. 

CAPE COLVILLE is the northernmost point of the Coro¬ 
mandel Peninsula, about 58 km north of the Coromandel 
township. Offshore to the north is the Colville Channel, 
the strait between Coromandel Peninsula and Great Bar¬ 
rier Island. 

The Cape Colville Farm Park covers over 2,400 ha 
of land on the tip of the peninsula. This remote area is 
administered by the Department of Conservation and is 
preserved in its natural state. 

Colville Bay lies on the west coast of the peninsula, 33 
km south-west from the cape and 23 km north of Coro¬ 
mandel Harbour. It was initially named Cabbage Bay by 
Captain Cook (for reasons unknown), and the name was 
subsequently changed to Colville after Rear-Admiral Lord 
Colville, Commander-in-chief of the North American Sta¬ 
tion of the British Navy. 

The farming settlement and small holiday resort of 
Colville is at the head of the bay. Gold was discovered in 
the vicinity in 1852 by the brothers Charles and Frederick 
Ring. 

CAPE EGMONT, 48 km south-west from New Ply¬ 
mouth, is the most westerly point of the Taranaki coast¬ 
line. The Dutch navigator Abel Tasman was the first 
European to sight the cape; he sailed past on 26 December 
1642 and named it ‘Cabo Pieter Boreels’. Captain Cook 
arrived offshore on 10 January 1770 and recorded his first 
sight of ‘a very high mountain’ inland of the cape. Cook 
named both the mountain and the cape Egmont in honour 
of the 2nd Earl of Egmont, John Perceval (1711-70), First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1763-66). 

CAPE FAREWELL (see Farewell Spit) 

CAPE FOULWIND is at the southern end of Karamea 
Bight, in Buller County, on the west coast of the South 
Island, 10 km west of the mouth of the Buller River at 
Westport. The headland was first named ‘Clyppygen 
Hoek’ (‘Rocky Point’) by Abel Tasman who sighted it on 
15 December 1642, but was renamed by James Cook in 
March 1770 because of the torrential rain and gales which 
rocked the Endeavour in a ‘prodigious swell’. 

CAPE JACKSON is the northern extremity of the slim 
peninsula that juts out into Cook Strait to the north of the 
entrance to Queen Charlotte Sound. It was named on 29 
March 1770 by Captain Cook after Sir George Jackson 
(1725-1822), one of the secretaries of the Admiralty to 
whom Cook felt indebted. Its Maori name is Taonui-o- 
Kupe (‘the large spear of Kupe’). 


CAPE KIDNAPPERS is the name of the cape at the 
southern end of Hawke Bay, 32 km south-east of Napier. 
It was originally named ‘Cape Kidnapper’ by James Cook 
in 1769, after local Maori had tried to kidnap a young Ta¬ 
hitian from aboard the Endeavour; fortunately, the young 
man was rescued (the ‘s’ appeared later on Cook’s charts). 
The Maori name is Te Matau-a-maui, meaning the fish¬ 
hook of Maui, a reference to the origin of the North 
Island which was ‘fished up’ by the legendary ancestor of 
the Maoris. 

The cape is the site of a world-famous gannet colony 
where the large white Australian gannet (Morus senator) 
nests from November to February. It is one of the few gan¬ 
net colonies in the world (and possibly the largest) where 
the gannets nest on the mainland — usually they opt for 
remote and inaccessible islands. The sanctuary is accessi¬ 
ble by an 8-km walk along the beach from Clifton at low 
tide or via overland four-wheel-drive vehicle. 

The walk along the beach to the cape provides in the 
cliff faces an excellent cross-section of the rocks underly¬ 
ing Hawke’s Bay and chronicles the gradual uplift of 
the land over the last five million years. From Clifton 
almost to Black Reef the cliffs are composed of sandstone, 
gravel, pumice and silt beds. They range in age from 
about 300,000 years old near Clifton to about a million 
years old near Black Reef. During that period, rivers and 
tongues of very shallow sea water covered coastal areas 
of Hawke’s Bay. The gravel beds were deposited in river 
courses and estuaries. 

Immediately above the hard sandstone forming Black 
Reef is a grey sand bed called the Maraetotara Sand, 
containing numerous fossil shells. Over 100 species of 
shells have been recorded from the Maraetotara Sand and 
although most are similar to the mussels, oysters, tuatua 
and whelks now living around NZ coasts, some extinct 
types are also present. The shells show that the Maraeto¬ 
tara Sand was deposited in slightly deeper water than the 
younger beds further towards Clifton, probably in water 
10 or 20 m deep off a gently shelving sandy beach. 

Extending from the north-west to Cape Kidnappers 
and for some distance south, the cliffs consist of firm 
fine-grained pale blue-grey siltstone (called ‘papa’), with 
scattered fossil shells and bands of round concretions. The 
fossils show that the papa siltstone was laid down four to 
five million years ago in deep water, well offshore, on the 
edge of the continental shelf. 

During uplift of the rock layers to form land, the sea 
carved a series of flat surfaces on to the rocks, to form 
benches. At the cape the benches cut into the beds of papa 
siltstone have been used as nesting sites for the main Cape 
Kidnappers gannets. 

CAPE MARIA VAN DIEMEN is located 6 km south-west 
of Cape Reinga at the far north of the Aupouri Penin¬ 
sula at its westernmost point. It is also the north-western 
extremity of Ninety Mile Beach. The cape was named on 
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4 January 1643 by Dutch navigator Abel Tasman after 
the wife of his sponsor, Anthony van Diemen, Governor 
of the Dutch East India Company on the island of Java, 
Indonesia. 

CAPE PALLISER (see Palliser Bay) 

CAPE REINGA is a soaring headland at the western 
end of Spirits Bay at the end of the Aupouri Peninsula. It 
overlooks the meeting of the Tasman Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean. A powerful lighthouse guides shipping around 
the point renowned for its turbulent seas, and is the focal 
point for visitors. 

According to legend, Cape Reinga is the departure 
point for Maori souls back to their spiritual homeland 
of Hawaiki. The pohutukawa tree, from which the souls 
are said to make their final leap, grows from the face of 
the cape and is said to be 800 years old. The cape’s name 
means ‘place of leaping’. 

CAPE RODNEY-OKAKARI POINT MARINE RES¬ 
ERVE was NZ’s first marine reserve, established in 1975 
near the township of Leigh, north of Auckland. It is a 
prime example of a typical rocky northern coast. The area 
had suffered from overfishing and had become a virtual 
marine desert. However, with protection as a reserve (fish¬ 
ing and shellfish gathering or removing any sealife from 
the reserve is not allowed) it has become a rich ecological 
area, teeming with fish and other sea life. The University' 
of Auckland’s marine laboratory is based at the reserve, 
and studies are made into the way a marine ecosystem 
functions in its natural state. There are a variety of habi¬ 
tats, from rocky shores exposed at low tide, to deep reefs, 
underwater cliffs, canyons and sandflats. The best way to 
experience the reserve and its inhabitants is to get into the 
water, and the area is popular with snorkellers and divers. 

CAPE RUNAWAY is the northernmost point of Whanga- 
paraoa Bay, Opotiki, and marks the north-eastern extrem¬ 
ity of the Bay of Plenty. It was named by Captain Cook 
during his first voyage. On 31 October 1769, five canoes 
came out from the cape to the Endeavour, but the occu¬ 
pants of one canoe carried spears and appeared far from 
friendly. Cook ordered shots to be fired over the canoes, 
whereupon the occupants took fright, about-turned and 
made haste back to the shore. Cook wrote in his log: ‘this 
occasioned our calling the point of land Cape Runaway’. 

CAPETERAWHITI is the most south-westerly point of 
the North Island, located on the Cook Strait coastline, 23 
km west of the entrance to Wellington Harbour. The ship 
Maria, bound for Sydney, was wrecked on the rocks here 
on 23 July 1851, with the loss of all but two of the 29 on 
board. One of those drowned was William Deans, who 
with his brother John had been one of the pioneer settlers 
at Riccarton, Canterbury, in 1842. 



Cape Reinga lighthouse. 


CAPE TURNAGAIN lies about midway between the 
mouths of the Porangahau River to the north and the 
Akitio River to the south on the east coast of Tararua 
District, about 100 km south down the coast from Cape 
Kidnappers. Its unusual name was given to it on 17 Octo¬ 
ber 1769 by Captain Cook who, after making landfall off 
Young Nicks Head ten days earlier, began his circumnavi¬ 
gation of NZ by sailing southwards down the east coast 
of the North Island. Upon reaching the cape, ‘seeing no 
likelyhood of meeting with a harbour, and the face of the 
Country vissibly altering for the worse’, Cook decided to 
turn around and sail northwards, retracing his course to 
Poverty Bay, then sailing around East Cape and on up to 
the top of the North Island. He named the cape to mark 
this turning point. 

Cook’s instincts were right. Hawke Bay is the last place 
of shelter on the east coast for ships heading south; from 
there it is a 200-mile slog, usually into head winds, down 
a wild and inhospitable stretch of coast before rounding 
Cape Palliser and into Cook Strait. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT for murder in NZ was abol¬ 
ished in 1961 after a free vote in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The only two periods in NZ history when the law 
did not provide for execution for murder, and often other 
offences, were between 1941 and 1950, and since 1961. 
But between 1935 and 1941, and from 1957 to 1960, all 
death sentences were commuted by Labour Governments 
whose historic policy was against capital punishment. 

The first hanging — and all legal executions have been 
by hanging — was of a Maori named Maketu convicted 
of murder, in Auckland in 1842. There are no adequate 
statistics for executions until the 1880s but the indications 
are there were many more criminals put to death during 
the 19th century than in the 20th. There were 21 hangings 
in the 20 years between 1880 and 1900. 

During the first 20 years of the 20th century there were 
fewer than ten, but following World War One there was 
an upsurge with 13 executions in 15 years, exactly half of 
those convicted of murder during that period. 
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The Labour Government commuted all death sentences 
from 1935 until it changed the law in 1941, but the new 
National administration restored the death penalty from 
1951 and until Labour won power again in 1957 eight of 
the 18 people convicted for murder were hanged. In 1961, 
the conscience vote in Parliament saw ten National MPs 
vote against capital punishment. 

Executions were in public before 1862, but after that 
were within prison walls and viewed only by prison staff, 
justices of the peace and up to ten adult male spectators 
invited at the discretion of the sheriff. There is no record of 
any convict in NZ being executed for any crime other than 
murder, but before the 1870s the law provided for the death 
sentence for such crimes as robbery with violence, arson (in 
some cases) and even buggery (bestiality or sodomy). 

Three women have been sentenced to death in NZ for 
murder: Caroline Whitting in 1872, Phoebe Veitch in 1883 
and Williamina (Minnie) Dean in 1895. But only Minnie 
Dean was executed (in August 1895). The other two had 
their sentences commuted to imprisonment for life. 

CAPLES, Patrick Quirk (1830-1904) was one of the 
most resourceful gold prospectors in early NZ. He had 
success first at the Otago diggings and, after moving to 
Westland, discovered fields at Point Reefton, Moonlight 
and Capleston. He erected the first quartz battery on the 
West Coast. At the beginning of 1863 Caples started out 
alone from Queenstown to walk to the west coast, crossed 
the mountains at the head of the Dart River, moved down 
into the valley of the Hollyford River, which he named, 
and then had to go back because of shortage of supplies. 
On a second attempt, he crossed the mountains at the head 
of the Greenstone River, followed the Hollyford down to 
Martins Bay, and made an accurate map of his route. 

CARBINE was NZ’s first internationally successful race¬ 
horse. His performances on the track in Australia, and at 
stud in both Australia and England, gave the NZ thor¬ 
oughbred industry its first claim to fame. The horse was 
bred at Sylvia Park Stud, on the outskirts of Auckland, 
in 1885, and was sold to Dan O’Brien of Riccarton for 
620 guineas. It won all five of its races as a two-year-old 
and, after faltering at the beginning of its three-year-old 
season in Australia, impressed with some fine wins at the 
end of the year. As a four-year-old, Carbine failed in the 
Melbourne Cup carrying ten stone (63.5 kg), but had a 
remarkable season otherwise. It was as a five-year-old that 
Carbine excelled himself. He carried ten stone, five pounds 
(65.78 kg) to victory in the Melbourne Cup (a record 
which still stands), in the then race-record time of three 
minutes and 28.25 seconds, from the largest field ever. He 
had a career record of 33 wins, six seconds, three thirds 
and was unplaced only once. 

He produced great progeny in both Australia and Brit¬ 
ain, where he went to stud towards the end of his life. He 
lived to the age of 27. 


CARDIGAN BAY was NZ’s most famous pacer and the 
first in the world to earn a million dollars. Born and bred 
in Southland in 1956, ‘Cardy’, as he was called, had his 
best year in NZ in 1963 when he won the Interdominion 
Pacing Championship, the NZ Cup (from 54 yards) and 
the Auckland Cup (from 78 yards), made an unprecedent¬ 
ed clean sweep of the four major pacing races at the NZ 
Cup meeting, and set an Australasian mile record of one 
minute and 56.2 seconds at Hutt Park, Wellington. 

After a fine career in the US, where he took his career 
winnings past $1 million, Cardigan Bay returned to NZ in 
1970, toured the country for farewell performances before 
trotting crowds, and then retired to the farm of Sir Henry 
Kelliher on Puketutu Island, just outside Auckland City. 
He died there in 1988. 

CAREX is the largest genus of the sedge family, Cyper- 
aceae, in NZ with nearly 100 representatives, three-quar¬ 
ters of them native. They are generally similar to grasses 
but differ in the structure of the flowers and flower stalk. 
Some species are found as plants of the forest floor, but 
most are found in swampy areas. 

The introduced species have probably come in as impu¬ 
rities in agricultural seed from Europe and Australia. Some 
species are now in cultivation as ornamental tussocks, as 
are some native grasses. (See also Sedge.) 

CARGILL, Edward Bowes (1823-1903), the seventh son 
of Captain William Walter Cargill, was born in Edinburgh 
and became a merchant seaman at the age of 14. He sailed 
around the Pacific and South-East Asia, and settled in 
Ceylon, first working for a bank and then as a merchant in 
partnership with others. He moved to Melbourne as a mer¬ 
chant for two years before settling in Dunedin in 1858. 

For the first few years he was in partnership with 
pioneer farmer and businessman, Johnny Jones of Waik- 
ouaiti, in shipping and merchant enterprises. He went into 
partnership briefly with his brother, John Cargill, before 
Jones and he together formed the Otago Steam Navigation 
Company to work the intercolonial trade. The company 
was the forerunner to the Union Steam Ship Company, of 
whose first board of directors Cargill was a member. 

His business interests over the following 40 years 
spread into almost every major enterprise in Otago. He 
was a member of the Otago Provincial Council and the 
Otago City Council and Parliament. As son of the prov¬ 
ince’s first Superintendent, Cargill was elected Mayor 
of Dunedin in 1897-98 for the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the settlement. 

CARGILL,John (1821-98), one of Captain William Walter 
Cargill’s seven sons, served in the Royal Navy as a young 
man, lived in Tasmania and Sydney, sailed commercially 
round the Pacific Islands, settled for a time as a tea planter 
in Ceylon, and then went to England to join his father 
aboard the John Wickliffe for the journey to Dunedin. 
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He acquired sheep runs at Tokomairiro, Mt Smart, 
Teviot and Gladfield; married first the eldest daughter of 
Waikouaiti pioneer, Johnny Jones, and after her death a 
daughter of Dr Isaac Featherston, Superintendent of Wel¬ 
lington Province. 

John Cargill was an MP first for Dunedin Country 
Districts and then Bruce, and a member of the Otago Pro¬ 
vincial Council. As if emulating his father’s restlessness, 
Cargill returned to Britain in 1882 and settled in British 
Columbia five years later at the age of 66. 

CARGILL, William Walter (1784-1860) was born in 
Edinburgh and served for 17 years in the British Army, 
seeing action in India and the Peninsular War. He then 
became in succession a wine merchant in Edinburgh, 
general manager of the Yorkshire District Bank in Nor¬ 
wich, and a member of the board of the Oriental Banking 
Corporation in London. At the age of 64 Captain Cargill 
sailed as leader of the Free Church of Scotland colonists 
for Dunedin aboard the John Wickliffe. 

He became Superintendent of Otago when the prov¬ 
ince was constituted in 1853 (a post he held until 1860) 
and was MP for Dunedin Country Districts from 1855 
to 1860. 

Mt Cargill, a landmark and lookout point 8 km north¬ 
east of Dunedin City, was named after Captain Cargill. 

CARP European carp (Cyprinus carpio) was introduced to 
NZ in the 1860s, but there is no evidence of its survival. 

Two species of Chinese carp were introduced in the 
1980s. They are the grass carp ( Ctenopharyngodon idella) 
and silver carp (Hypopbthalmicbthys molitrix). 

Goldfish ( Carassius auratus) are found in many lakes 
and ponds in NZ, but the wild populations are unlike the 
domestic goldfish, whose characteristics are maintained 
by careful selective breeding and mating. Goldfish were 
possibly first introduced into NZ in the 1860s, under the 
name Cyprinus carassius, but there are no records of their 
liberation into streams, because these liberations were 
unofficial. 

CARPET BEETLES belonging to two species are com¬ 
mon in NZ — the Australian carpet beetle (Antbrenocerus 
australis) and the varied carpet beetle (Antbrenus ver- 
basci). They are both about 2.5 mm long and are similar 

Carp (Cyprinus carpio). 



in colour: black with a white pattern. Their common name 
is derived from the damage done to furs and woollen fab¬ 
rics by the feeding of their larvae, damage often wrongly 
attributed to the caterpillars of moths. The larvae of the 
two beetles are quite different: short, stout and densely 
hairy in the case of the varied species, and long and thin 
with long hairs from the end of the body in the case of the 
Australian species. 

The beetles themselves can be pests indoors as they lay 
their eggs on carpets, furniture upholstery, stored bed cov¬ 
ers or clothing. They are strong fliers and often live outside 
feeding on pollen. (See also Beetles.) 

CARR, Edwin James Naim (1926-2003), one of NZ’s 
greatest composers, was born in Auckland and was edu¬ 
cated at Otago and Auckland universities, the Guildhall 
School of Music, London, and in Rome and Munich. He 
composed and taught in a variety of countries including 
Italy, Germany, England and Australia. Visits to NZ dur¬ 
ing his 35-year period overseas included tenure as Mozart 
Fellow at the University of Otago (1972-73). Carr’s com¬ 
positions, approachably modern in style and written for a 
range of traditional media, include four symphonies, two 
piano concertos, sonatas for piano, violin and organ, two 
symphonic cantatas, five ballets, an opera in three acts, 
Nastasya, a one-act opera, Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime 
and a variety of orchestral, chamber, vocal and solo instru¬ 
mental music. He returned to NZ to live in 1984. 

Carr's works have been performed internationally, 
and have also been recorded. A conductor as well as a 
composer, Carr himself conducted some of these record¬ 
ings, including that of Nastasya. His autobiography, A 
Life Set to Music: the Autobiography of Edwin Carr, was 
published in 2001. 

Carr was made a Member of the New Zealand Order 
of Merit in June 1999 for services to music. 

CARRINGTON, Frederic Alonzo (1807-1901) was born 
in England and trained as a surveyor. After 14 years’ expe¬ 
rience in England and Wales, he was appointed chief sur¬ 
veyor to the Plymouth Company to select, purchase and 
survey the land for the settlement of New Plymouth. He 
completed the task successfully and went home to England 
in 1843. He then worked as a surveyor for British firms 
in California, Belgium and France, before returning to 
NZ in 1857. He was road engineer for Taranaki until he 
was elected Superintendent of the province in 1869, and 
became an MP the following year, serving until 1879. 

A brother, Wellington Carrington (1814—90), was an 
assistant surveyor to the NZ Company, became a captain 
in the militia during the NZ Wars in Taranaki, was a 
member of the Taranaki Provincial Council (1872-73), 
and was interpreter at the arrest of Te Whiti in 1881. 

CARROLL, Sir James (1857-1926) was the son of Joseph 
Carroll (1815-99) and Tapuke, a member of the Wairoa 
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hapu of Ngati Kahungunu. Joseph settled in Wairoa as 
a farmer, importer of stock and machinery (mostly from 
New South Wales, where he had worked as a botanist 
with the government), and as a blacksmith and whaler. 

Carroll had a thoroughly Maori upbringing. He spent 
his early life in the Urewera and after several years at 
Thompson’s School in Napier spoke little English, showed 
no aptitude for study and at the age of 12 returned to 
work on his father’s farm at Wairoa. After serving with 
the government forces against Te Kooti, Carroll worked 
first for the Native Commissioner on the East Coast, then 
in the Native Office in Wellington. He became a licensed 
interpreter with the Native Land Court and with the 
House of Representatives. Carroll contested the Eastern 
Maori seat in 1884, lost, and then won it in 1887 at the 
age of 30. In 1894 he dropped Eastern Maori and won 
the Waiapu (later Gisborne) seat and held it for 25 years, 
serving as Native Minister from 1899 until 1912 and in 
other cabinet posts during the reign of the Liberals. He 
was acting prime minister in 1909 and 1911. 

Carroll was a man of great dignity, eloquent in both 
English and Maori. His mana among both Maori and 
Pakeha made him a symbol of Maori achievements and 
did much to enhance the respect for Maori among white 
settlers at a crucial time in the history of race relations in 
this country. 

CARTER, Hamish (see Triathlon) 

CARTER HOLT HARVEY (CHH) is Australasia’s leading 
forest products companies with operations in NZ, Aus¬ 
tralia and Asia. It is listed on the NZ and Australian stock 
exchanges, with its head office in Auckland. 

The company is an amalgamation of three old NZ 
companies. In 1859 Robert Holt arrived in Napier from 
Lancashire and started a timber and construction business 
which grew and prospered until it went public in 1961. In 
1971 it merged with Carter Consolidated which had been 
founded as a milling business by Francis Carter in 1859. In 
1985, after a successful takeover battle against Australian 
Consolidated Industries, the company emerged as Carter 
Holt Harvey, taking on Alex Harvey Industries which had 
been formed in 1896 when Alexander Harvey was forced 
to flee his Te Puke farm after the Tarawera explosion and 
return to his former profession as a tinsmith. 

Under the management of Richard Carter, after the 
1987 sharemarket collapse, CHH grew by investing in 
a number of indebted but asset-rich companies. At the 
beginning of the 1990s Brierley Investments Ltd took ef¬ 
fective control of CHH, introducing global giant Interna¬ 
tional Paper into the company. In 1992 brothers Richard 
and Ken Carter left the company. In the mid-1990s CHH 
began to look for investment opportunities in Australia 
and by the end of the decade it was essentially in Australa¬ 
sian business covering forestry, wood products and pulp, 
paper and packaging. 


Today CHH owns about 330,000 ha of plantation for¬ 
ests, predominantly in radiata pine, mostly in the central 
North Island and Northland. This makes the company the 
largest forest owner in NZ. 

CARTERTON is a town in central Wairarapa, 14 km 
south-west from Masterton and 21 km north-east from 
Featherston. The first settlers in what was then called 
‘Three Mile Bush’ were roading workers, linking Mas¬ 
terton and Greytown in the 1850s. On completion of the 
road, they cleared the bush for farms and named the town 
after a supporter of the Wairarapa Small Farms Associa¬ 
tion, Charles Rooking Carter. A town board was set up in 
1875, a borough constituted in 1887, and the Carterton 
District Council was established in 1989. The town has 
a population of 4,100 and the council's region close to 
8 , 000 . 

CARTWRIGHT, Dame Silvia Rose (1943- ) became 
NZ’s 18 f h Governor-General in April 2001. After gradu¬ 
ating from Otago Univeristy in 1967, Dame Silvia pursued 
a career as a lawyer. In 1989 she was the first woman ap¬ 
pointed Chief District Court Judge and in 1993 the first 
woman appointed to the High Court. 

In 1987 Dame Silvia chaired the Commission of 
Inquiry into the treatment of cervical cancer and other 
related matters at National Women’s Hospital. Known as 
the Cartwright Inquiry, the report had widespread conse¬ 
quences for the NZ health system. 

Dame Silvia has been a member of the United Na¬ 
tions committee to Eliminate all Forms of Discrimination 
against Women, and has always been a strong advocate 
for women and women’s rights. 

Made a Dame Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire in 1989, Dame Silvia was also made an Additional 
Principal Companion of the New Zealand Order of Merit 
in March 2001. 

CASE MOTH (see Moths) 

CASS, Thomas (1817-95) was born in Yorkshire and 
spent some years at sea before studying to be an architect 
and surveyor. He arrived in Auckland in 1841 (after being 
shipwrecked on the way), surveyed the North Shore of 
Auckland, and assisted in surveying the township of Ko- 
rorareka and other northern settlements. He went back to 
England in 1847 and in 1848 returned as a member of the 
surveying staff preparing for the Canterbury settlement. 
Cass became Chief Surveyor in Canterbury and a member 
of the Provincial Council. 

Cass, a farming settlement 116 km north-west of 
Christchurch and 24 km south-east of Arthur’s Pass, was 
named after the surveyor, as were Cass Bay, an inlet in 
Lyttelton Harbour 3 km west of Lyttelton town; Cass 
River, which flows from the Craigieburn Range into the 
Waimakariri River near Mt White Bridge; and Cass Peak 
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(544 m) among the Port Hills, on the eastern side of the 
Summit Road above Governors Bay. 

CASSINO, or more properly, Monte Cassino, in Italy, 
was the scene of a major battle fought by the NZ Division 
in World War Two, a battle surrounded by as much con¬ 
troversy as any other involving NZ troops in either of the 
world wars. The argument, concerning the bombing of the 
abbey on Monte Cassino, lingers to the present day. The 
battle was between German soldiers lodged at the top of 
the mountain and Allied soldiers trying to dislodge them 
and proceed up the leg of Italy to link with troops who 
had landed on the heads at Anzio. After two concerted 
attacks over a period of more than a month, the battle 
proved to be an expensive failure in terms of casualties. 

The mountain commanded the route to Rome along 
the Liri Valley and after several American assaults had 
failed to capture the high ground, a temporary NZ Corps 
was formed in February 1944 under General Freyberg, 
within the command of the Fifth Army, and incorporating 
the Fourth Indian Division and an American group (four 
tank battalions, two tank destroyer battalions, four com¬ 
panies of engineers and four battalions of field artillery). 

The abbey on the brow of Monte Cassino was es¬ 
tablished about AD 529 by St Benedict, founder of the 
Benedictine Order. It was in this place and for this abbey 
that he wrote the Rule that founded monasdcism, then an 
eastern tradition, in the Christian west. The black-robed 
Benedictines had helped preserve the highest traditions of 
Greek and Roman civilisation during the Dark Ages and 
many priceless cultural treasures were preserved there. 

Freyberg thought the monastery should be bombed be¬ 
cause he did not want any of the lives under his command 
to be at risk as a result of German occupation of the build¬ 
ings or the ground nearby, either for active fighting defence 
or for observation which would help the defenders. 

Field Marshal Alexander accepted the bombing should 
take place if Freyberg considered it a military necessity. 
The Commander of the Fifth Army, American General 
Mark Clark, opposed it on the grounds that it was un¬ 
necessary and also that the rubble from bombing would 
handicap attackers moving in afterwards. But, according 
to the official NZ War History by N C Phillips, Clark’s 
chief of staff, General Gruenther, on the evening of 12 
February, ‘telephoned Freyberg with the decision that, if 
in Freyberg’s considered opinion the abbey was a military 
objective, the Army Commander would concur and au¬ 
thorise the bombing’. 

On 15 February, the monastery was left a smoking ruin 
after 143 Flying Fortresses and then 112 medium bomb¬ 
ers dropped 576 tonnes of high explosive on or near the 
buildings. It was bombed again on the 17th. This destruc¬ 
tion has since been described as an act of wanton terror 
and vandalism, and there is no doubt that the rubble did 
impede attackers who sought to capture the mountain for 
the Allies. 


Immediately after the bombing, the Indians in the NZ 
Corps got within 300 metres of the abbey ruins and two 
Maori companies captured the railway station. But en¬ 
gineers could not adequately repair the road and bridge 
the Rapido River during the night and left the 200 Maori 
infantrymen exposed to German counter-attack during the 
day of the 18th. Late in the afternoon, they were forced 
to withdraw as tanks moved into the railway station. 
Without anti-tank guns, they had either to retreat or be 
overrun. More than 20 were killed, 80 wounded and 24 
missing or taken prisoner. The Germans had won the rail¬ 
way station back, but at a high price; they lost 19 killed, 
102 wounded and 18 prisoners. 

On 15 March, the second and major assault on Monte 
Cassino began, following another massive bombing attack 
and prolonged shelling. By the 20th, both the Second NZ 
Division and the Fourth Indian had fought themselves 
out without being able to dislodge the Germans from 
the defensive rubble around the area. On the 23rd the 
decision was made to hold the line where they were until 
fresh troops under a new command could take over. The 
withdrawal took place over three days from the night of 
the 25th. 

The fighting for Cassino cost 460 NZ lives, 1,801 
wounded and 50 prisoners (seven of them wounded). 

The argument on the bombing of the monastery has 
continued since. In 1984, Americans David Hapgood and 
David Richardson, in their book, Monte Cassino, telling 
what they called ‘the great untold story of World War 
Two’, put the blame squarely on Freyberg, even though 
Mark Clark and other Allied commanders had either sup¬ 
ported the decision to bomb or at least had acquiesced. 

The authors said the senior commanders agreed be¬ 
cause they thought that if the monastery was not bombed 
and the NZ Corps failed with heavy casualties in their 
bid to capture Cassino, the NZ government might pull its 
troops back home and cause enormous political embar¬ 
rassment to the Allied cause. 

CASTLE, Sir Leonard Ramsay (Len) (1924- ) is one of 

NZ’s earliest and most original professional potters, and 
is widely regarded as one of this country’s greatest. He 
graduated with a Science degree from the University of 
New Zealand, then went to Auckland Teachers’ Training 
College where he became involved with the art of potting 
and interested in the work of the Japanese potter Shoji 
Hamada. In 1956-57, he was awarded a travelling arts 
scholarship and went to study under Bernard Leach in 
England. In 1963, he began potting full-time and exhibit¬ 
ing his work in NZ and Hawaii. In 1966, he was awarded 
a NZ Arts Council Fellowship which enabled him to 
further his studies in pottery in Japan and America. Castle 
was one of the pioneers of NZ stoneware and the first here 
to make high-temperature wares in the Leach-Hamada 
tradition. 

In 1986 Castle was awarded a CBE for services to 
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pottery, and in 1990 a Commemorative Medal for services 
to the country. In 2003 Castle was one of ten inaugural 
recipients of an Arts Foundation of New Zealand Icon 
Award, and was made a Distinguished Companion of the 
New Zealand Order of Merit in January 2004 for services 
to pottery. 

CASTLEPOINT, a small holiday settlement on the 
Wairarapa coast, 73 km by road east of Masterton, is 
surrounded by land underlain by sequences of alternating 
beds of sandstone and mudstone of early Miocene age, 24 
to 16 million years ago. These beds are very well exposed 
along the coast of Whakatakai, 6 km north of Castlepoint. 
Erosion of these beds has produced a diversified topogra¬ 
phy of hills and valleys. 

A prominent white-coloured headland dominates the 
coastline to the south-west. Named ‘The Castle’ by Cap¬ 
tain Cook, the headland is 162 m high and has very steep 
to sheer sides. Its base is littered with numerous large 
blocks of rock that have fallen from its flanks. Adjacent is 
‘The Reef’, a low linear rock feature rising to 50 m above 
sea level at its northern end where a lighthouse is situated. 
The Reef is linked to the mainland by a sand spit, covered 
by high spring tides, and encloses a small harbour, sur¬ 
rounded by narrow rock benches. 

Fossils are plentiful in the rocks of both The Castle 
and The Reef. A scallop (Cblamys delicatula), is often 
very prominent in the fossil beds. This scallop now lives 
south of Stewart Island and its presence at Castlepoint 
and extending northwards to northern Hawke’s Bay is an 
indication of the amount of cooling of the coastal waters 
of NZ that occurred in the early stages of the Ice Age (or 
Pleistocene period). 

CATLINS is a name applied to the area between the Cat- 
lins and Tahakopa Rivers and, by extension, is frequently 
used to describe the south-eastern Otago coast and im¬ 
mediate hinterland between Nugget Point and Chaslands 
Mistake. The name comes from Edward Cattlin (as he 
spelt it) who surveyed the Clutha River in 1840. 

The Catlins is a fascinating area. The moa-hunters were 
probably the first inhabitants, and evidence of their camp 
sites and middens has been found at several locations. 
However, with the demise of the moa from the 1600s 
onwards, the Maori population thinned out. Folklore 
has it that the region was inhabited by the Maeroero, a 
wild, yeti-like creature who lived in the bush and snatched 
children and young women; the Maori were terrified of 
it. The first European settlers were whalers who set up 
stations at a number of points along the coast. Timber 
millers followed soon after, with strong demand from the 
developing city of Dunedin for beech wood. At the height 
of the industry some 30 logging mills were operating. A 
railway line was started in 1879 but it took 25 years for 
it to reach Owaka, and Tahakopa, where it terminated, 
another 36 years later. The line closed in 1971. 


Geology The Catlins coast is a rewarding region for 
geology students, and shows a magnificent cross-section 
through some of the most fossiliferous Mesozoic rocks in 
NZ. The rocks, ranging in age from early Triassic (230 
million years ago) to middle Jurassic (17-175 million 
years ago) are folded into a broad, roughly U-shaped fold 
called a syncline, in this case the Southland Syncline. It 
can be traced in an arc across south-eastern Otago and 
Southland. 

The rocks of the Catlins contain many bands rich in 
fossils. Brachiopods (lamp shells), bivalves (clams), gas¬ 
tropods (whelks) and bryozoa (lace coral) are numerous. 
Less abundant are ammonites (sea snails) and belemnites 
(extinct squids). 

CATLINS FOREST PARK in south-east Otago, estab¬ 
lished in 1975, covers 60,000 ha of rolling hills and broken 
tablelands and embraces ten state forests, all of which are 
largely untouched by fire, animals or glacial action. They 
contain mainly rimu and kamahi, with rata at high alti¬ 
tudes, but Maclennan and Tautuku Forests both contain 
less common bog forest types, and there is a pure stand of 
silver beech in the Maclennan Valley that extends into the 
Catlins River area. The river flows through the park on its 
way from the hill country south-west of the Clutha River 
into the Pacific Ocean, south of Nugget Point. 

The area is rich in wildlife. NZ fur seals, Hooker’s 
sea lion, and elephant seals are found along the rugged 
coastline, with a stunning variety of bird life, including 
the endangered yellow-eyed penguin, kaka, blue duck and 
the rare yellowhead. 

CAT’S EYE (Turbo smaragdus) is a dark green, almost 
black marine snail found on intertidal rocks. It feeds on 
seaweeds, grows to about 30 mm or more in diameter and 
gets its name from the circular greenish operculum which 
closes the aperture. The Maori call it ataata. 

CATS have probably been in NZ since the early days of 
settlement by whalers and sealers. Captain Cook’s ships 
had cats, and all the ships that followed him carried at 
least one cat to deal with the ever-present rats. Cats adapt 
to the wild far more successfully than dogs, and wild cats 
were reported in the Auckland Province as early as 1843. 

Cats are the largest feral carnivores in NZ. They readily 
desert human company and can take prey on the ground 
or in trees. They have caused far more extinctions than 
stoats, weasels and ferrets combined. However, on the 
mainland, the main food of wild cats today is not native 
birds but mammals, including rats, rabbits, possums, mice 
and even stoats. 

The numbers of feral cats have fallen considerably since 
the laying of poison for rabbits and possums, but cats still 
destroy many native birds, particularly on outlying islands. 
Scientists believed that the disappearance of saddlebacks 
(Philesturnus carunculatus) from Little Barrier was due to 
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cats, and following the successful eradication of feral cats 
there in 1980 the stitchbird (Notiomystis cincta) popula¬ 
tion quadrupled to about 2,000, and saddlebacks, kokako 
and kakapo have been successfully released there. 

In 1894 the Stephens Island wren (Traversia lyalli ) was 
simultaneously discovered and extinguished by the light¬ 
house keeper’s cat which, brought in 15 birds, the only 
specimens ever seen. 

Cats are the most popular pets in NZ. There are no 
legal restrictions or requirements for registration, but 
estimates put the total number of cats at around 900,000, 
one cat to every four people in NZ, one of the highest ra¬ 
tios in the world. Domestic cats never lose their predatory 
instincts, and there are concerns about the effect of the 
growing cat population, plus the dumping of unwanted 
cats in the countryside. 

CAVES are natural underground hollows. There are three 
main types: those formed in cliffs by the pounding of the 
waves along joints or cracks in the rock; those in lava 
flows where the solidified outer crust is left after the mol¬ 
ten core has drained away; and, the most common type in 
NZ, those formed in soluble rocks like limestone by water 
flowing underground. 

Limestone formed 26 to 38 million years ago is found 
in many parts of NZ. Known as karst country, the typi¬ 
cal landscape is extremely rugged with high cliffs, rocky 
outcrops, irregular ridges and valleys, few surface streams 
and is frequently covered in dense bush. The most notable 
caves are the Te Kuiti group in the area from Port Waikato 
south to Mokau and inland to the Waipa valley, especially 
the Waitomo district; and in the Mount Arthur region in 
the mountains of north-west Nelson. 

Limestone is brittle and cracks with movements of the 
earth. Rainwater percolates through the surface soil, gets 
into the cracks and dissolves the limestone. Sand and peb¬ 
bles carried in streams erode the rock and carve out tun¬ 
nels. The most spectacular features of limestone caves are 
stalactites, which are formed by solidifying calcium carbon¬ 
ate in water dripping from above which evaporates faster 
than it drips, and stalagmites which build up from the floor 
where the water drips faster than it evaporates. They form 
grotesque and beautiful shapes in many colours. 

Glow worms and cave wetas are the best-known in¬ 
habitants of caves. Bones of many extinct birds have been 
found in caves in the South Island. 

Some caves run deep underground for many kilo¬ 
metres. Many are still unexplored. NZ’s deepest cave is 
the Nettlebed Cave in the Mount Arthur region, which is 
889 m deep and 24.2 km long. The Waitomo Caves near 
Otorohanga are probably the best known, particularly to 
tourists. Bulmer Cavern, beneath Mount Owen, south¬ 
west of Nelson, is NZ’s longest cave at 39,900 m, and 
Harwood Hole, in Abel Tasman National Park, is NZ’s 
deepest sinkhole at 357 m. 

Speleology (the study and exploration of caves) is a 


sport which is not without danger and requires physical 
fitness and comradeship as well as a considerable amount 
of thoroughly efficient equipment. 

CAWTHRON INSTITUTE was for many years the 
only major privately endowed research institution in 
NZ, established in 1920 with a £240,000 bequest from 
Nelson businessman Thomas Cawthron (1833-1915). It 
operates as an independent, not-for-profit centre offering 
services from basic research, to specialist scientific advice 
for commercial clients, to high-volume, routine laboratory 
testing. 

Cawthron was born in Surrey, England, and came to 
NZ at the age of 15 with his family to farm at Richmond. 
He spent several years on the goldfields at Bendigo and 
Ballarat, returned to Nelson and amassed a fortune as a 
shrewd merchant and shipping agent. He was a generous 
benefactor to Nelson while he was alive and left almost all 
his money for the formation of the Cawthron Institute in 
the city when he died. 

The work of the Institute was originally organised 
in three scientific departments involving the control of 
insect pests, of fungous diseases, and agricultural chemical 
research. A technological museum was also established. 
After 20 years the agricultural chemicals department was 
further divided into one section that dealt with soils and 
agriculture and another that dealt with biochemistry. 

In the 1960s Cawthron continued its work on element 
deficiencies in fruits, and calcium deficiency was identified 
as the cause of bitter pit in apples. Hydroponic technolo¬ 
gies for growing plants were pioneered by Elsa Kidson, 
and the same methods were found to be effective in grow¬ 
ing tomatoes. Cawthron also undertook continued work 
on fertiliser trials to improve pakahi soils and developed 
methods to determine trace metal deficiencies in pine 
plantations. The Institute also carried out trials for new 
varieties of hop and tobacco as well as fertiliser trials for 
the Tobacco and Hop Research Institutes. 

The 1970s saw a change of emphasis for the Institute as 
research shifted to address more fundamental problems in 
microbiology. A new commercial division was established 
to offer laboratory, analytical and consulting services to 
fee-paying clients. The Institute’s close proximity to Tas¬ 
man Bay and the Marlborough Sounds meant it was well 
placed to offer research for the rapidly developing major 
aquaculture ventures, and by 1989 the Institute had nar¬ 
rowed its focus further to concentrate on the microbiology 
of marine and freshwater systems. 

Since then its research in this area has led to improved 
aquaculture methods, especially shellfish rearing and the 
development of novel species for aquaculture such as sea¬ 
weeds. Cawthron has responded to problems encountered 
by shellfish farmers, such as periodic outbreaks of toxic 
algal blooms which threaten the industry. 

Currently, in addition to the aquaculture of shellfish 
and seaweeds, its specialties are biosecurity issues, marine 
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and freshwater science, and analytical chemistry and 
microbiology. It operates with a staff of around 150, al¬ 
most all based in Nelson. 

CENSORSHIP of books, films and television programmes 
in NZ settled into a pattern, after the early 1960s, which 
appeared generally to satisfy citizens until the end of the 
1980s, when some concern arose over the content of vid¬ 
eos for private showing. 

For most of NZ’s history, censorship was left to the 
Customs Department in association with the police, with 
ultimate resort to the courts. The publication of obscene 
writing was a common law offence until 1893, when it 
became statutory. The Indecent Publications Act of 1910 
laid down considerations for courts, including whether a 
work had literary or artistic merit, but the determination 
of indecency was still left to the courts and a decision 
could only be given on criminal prosecution or seizure 
proceedings. The Indecent Publications Act of 1963 set up 
an independent tribunal with the power to rule publica¬ 
tions as indecent for the public in general, or to approve 
their use for persons over a certain age level, or for speci¬ 
fied groups or purposes. There was provision for appeal 
to the High Court. 

Film Censorship began in 1916 following agitation 
from as early as 1911, and the present system evolved 
through legislative changes in 1926 (to control film post¬ 
ers as well), 1928, 1956 and 1983. A Video Recordings 
Act 1987 provided for video censorship. 

All previous legislation was superseded by the Films, 
Videos and Publications Classification Act of 1993 fol¬ 
lowing a 1989 Committee of Inquiry into pornography. 
The new legislation set up an Office of Film and Litera¬ 
ture Classification responsible for all printed and visual 
material. The Chief Censor and Deputy Chief Censor are 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the Ministers 
of Justice, Internal Affairs and Women’s Affairs. Film and 
videos must be submitted to the Film and Video Labelling 
Body, an industry-based body appointed by the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs. It rates the material, mainly on the 
basis of foreign classifications, and may refer it to the clas¬ 
sification office for enforceable restrictions. 

Other materials — printed works, video games, sound 
recordings, computer bulletin boards — may be submitted 
to the classifications office by public complaint, by Cus¬ 
toms or at the request of the Chief Censor. Classifications 
may include restrictions on age, on place of sale and even 
type of packaging. Where material is officially ‘objection¬ 
able’, such as that depicting paedophilia (sexual activity 
involving children), coprophilia (abnormal interest in fae¬ 
ces and defecation) and torture, its possession constitutes 
an offence. A Board of Review appointed by the Minister 
of Internal Affairs may hear objections to classifications 
from the public or distributors. The Department of Inter¬ 
nal Affairs has a special unit which provides information 
on censorship policy and practice. 


Censorship also covers live performance and exhi¬ 
bitions. In 1998, Tania Kovae’s sculpture, Virgin in a 
Condom, aroused great controversy. Was it pornography, 
blasphemy, or art? 

The latest area of concern for pornography is the 
Internet, which is currently unrestricted as to content. In 
the mid-1990s, Howick MP, Trevor Rogers, endeavoured 
to get a private member’s bill passed to control Internet 
access — the Technology and Crime Reforms Bill — but 
was unable to push this through when he lost his seat at 
the 1996 election. The Department of Internal Affairs 
is responsible for inspecting NZ websites to ensure they 
comply with censorship legislation. It has strong links 
with overseas law enforcement agencies and regularly ex¬ 
changes intelligence on offenders with those agencies. 

CENSUS figures on population and dwellings, covering 
a wide range of personal, professional and family data, 
are collected every five years. The data is collected com¬ 
pulsorily and confidentially by Statistics NZ on behalf 
of the government. Intercensual population statistics are 
based on the figures from the previous census adjusted 
by births, deaths and migration. On census night, every¬ 
one in the country must fill in a census form. The results 
provide information about the characteristics of the NZ 
population. 

In 1978-79 the department conducted the first of a 
series of five-yearly integrated economic censuses covering 
the nine major divisions of the NZ Standard Industrial 
Classification which is based on the 1968 United Nations 
International Standard Industrial Classification of All 
Economic Activities. 

The census has its origins in the early 1800s, when 
magistrates were ordered to count the people in each set¬ 
tlement. Their findings were the basis for the hand-written 
Blue Books, NZ’s earliest official statistics prepared for the 
British Colonial Office. The first nationwide census (not 
including Maori) was carried out in 1840, with the first 
Maori general census conducted in 1858. It wasn’t until 
1951 that the counts for Maori and non-Maori were con¬ 
ducted at the same time. Between 1858 and 1878 three- 
yearly censuses were taken of the whole country, amended 
to five-yearly in 1881, a process that has continued to the 
present day. 

CENTIPEDES and MILLEPEDES have long bodies 
divided into many segments, each with a pair of walking 
legs. Despite their name, centipedes have considerably 
fewer than a hundred legs, and millepedes do not have a 
thousand. 

Centipedes are found only on land, usually under 
the bark of decaying logs and beneath stones. They are 
carnivorous, feeding on insects, earthworms and slugs. 
Millepedes are herbivorous, feeding mostly on decaying 
vegetation and living roots. 

The common centipede (Comiocephalus rubriceps ) is 
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the largest native NZ species. It grows to over 150 mm 
long and is dark brownish-black. It occurs in the North 
Island, particularly around Auckland, and is usually found 
under stones and in decaying wood. 

The house centipede (Scutigeni smithii) is about 40 
mm long and has long delicate legs which increase in 
length from the head backwards, so that the body slopes 
forwards and downwards. It lives in damp places in 
houses and basements and feeds on cockroaches and other 
insects. It is found only around Auckland, and on Great 
Island in the Three Kings group where it may have been 
introduced when the stores depot was built. 

Millepedes are very common, but most are less than 
50 mm long. They are found in both gardens and forests, 
under bark and decaying leaves. Their bodies are round in 
section and frequently alternately ringed in dark and light 
bands. They will coil into a flat spiral when disturbed. 

The Maori name for these creatures is weri. 

CER, an acronym for Closer Economic Relations which, 
in turn, is a contraction of the Australia NZ Closer Eco¬ 
nomic Relations Trade Agreement, came into existence on 
1 January 1983 and has gradually moved both countries 
towards free trade across the Tasman Sea. Its immediate 
predecessor was NAFTA, the NZ-Australia Free Trade 
Agreement, which was signed in 1965, but did not have 
a mechanism for automatically improving access condi¬ 
tions by the removal of quantitative controls. Without a 
timetable and with changes negotiable on a regular basis, 
constant pressure was brought on each government by its 
lobbying groups. So the two countries, weary of the patch- 
work of arrangements which gave no permanence to sec¬ 
tor agreements, decided in the opening years of the 1980s 
to prepare a treaty which would provide for the gradual 
but inexorable dismantling of barriers to free trade. 

The treaty provided for the removal of all performance- 
based export incentives and any import duties by the end of 
1987, and the progressive liberalisation of all quantitative 
restrictions by 1995. Total free trade in goods was achieved 
by 1990, but there were some problems and delays involv¬ 
ing financial sector restrictions, and some products have 
been subject to modified agreements over a longer period, 
and special voluntary industry arrangements. 

CER hugely stimulated trans-Tasman trade over the 
first few years and growth continued steadily over the next 
decade so that today Australia is NZ’s most important 
economic partner, taking 20 per cent of total merchandise 
exports. Over the past 10 years trans-Tasman trade has 
increased by an average of 9 per cent per annum. Further 
steps were taken towards CER in 1996 with the signing 
of the Trans-Tasman Mutual Recognition Agreement, im¬ 
plementation of the Joint Food Standards Agreement, and 
the realisation of the Single Aviation Market. Since then 
further progress has been made in taxation and account¬ 
ing and setting out the terms of reference for a review of 
the Trans-Tasman Mutual Recognition Agreement. 


CHAFFINCH (see Finches and Buntings) 

CHAMBER MUSIC NEW ZEALAND, formerly the 
Music Federation of NZ, has its roots in the first half of 
the 20th century. The Auckland Chamber Music Society 
was founded in 1929 and its Wellington counterpart in 
1945. The NZ Federation of Chamber Music Societies 
came into being in 1950 with six members. Individual 
societies retained their autonomy to run their subscription 
concerts while the Federation undertook negotiations with 
artists on engagements, fees and travel. Wellington arts 
patron Fred Turnovsky, as president, guided the Federa¬ 
tion through its formative years from 1951 until 1960. 

NZ artists predominated until the late 1950s when 
visits by the Smetana and Amadeus Quartets gave audi¬ 
ences a taste for the world’s finest string quartets, and the 
Federation began to offer many top international artists. 
The high cost of travel from the cultural centres of Europe 
and America was a concern partly overcome by maintain¬ 
ing close links with Musica Viva, the sister organisation 
in Sydney. 

The name was changed to Music Federation of NZ in 
1972 to reflect the increased scope of its activities, and it 
became heavily involved in musical education. In 1992 the 
Federation changed its name again, to Chamber Music 
NZ, to reflect its commitment to presenting top-quality 
local and international chamber music throughout NZ. 

Today its Wellington-based management organises an 
annual subscription season featuring international cham¬ 
ber music groups such as the Emerson String Quartet, 
the Beaux Arts Trio, the Nash Ensemble and the Takacs 
Quartet in major centres nationwide. It also supports 
independent music societies in smaller centres by offering 
an annual roster of NZ performers for concert engage¬ 
ments and assisting with marketing, publicity and tour 
arrangements. 

Chamber Music NZ was responsible for the setting up 
of the NZ String Quartet in 1987, and since 1965 has run 
an annual chamber music contest for secondary school 
students. Past participants have included Michael Hous- 
toun, John and Allan Chisholm, Wilma Smith, Alexa Still 
and Gillian Ansell, to name but a few. Chamber Music 
NZ also fosters NZ composition through the commis¬ 
sioning and performing of new works by composers such 
as Edwin Carr, Jack Body, John Rimmer, Jenny McLeod, 
Gareth Farr and Lyell Cresswell. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE have existed in NZ since 
the first two were founded in Auckland and Wellington 
in 1861. Chambers started up in most major provincial 
towns, particularly the ports, during the 20th century. 
They represented all commercial sectors within a city 
and region with the aim, expressed by a former general 
secretary of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
NZ, of advancing the interest of a chamber’s town or city; 
encouraging its development and prosperity; improving 
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and extending its trade facilities; encouraging the growth 
of local industry; and making its area healthy in the field 
of business, and culturally and educationally progressive. 
A chamber is a clearing house of commercial thought 
and opinion, giving general service to the commercial and 
industrial community as a whole and individual service to 
its own members. Some 31 chambers exist throughout the 
country and are affiliated to the NZ Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, which is part of a global network of Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Chambers have generally been less effective as a lobby 
group in recent years than the more sectional organisa¬ 
tions like the Employers’ Association or the Manufactur¬ 
ers’ Federation. There is a branch in NZ of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, members being drawn from 
American companies with a presence in NZ and NZ com¬ 
panies with a presence in the US. 

CHAMOIS (Rupicapra rupicapra) live in the sub-alpine 
country of the Southern Alps. They have been particularly 
plentiful at times during the past 40 years and have spread 
to other South Island ranges since first introduced from 
Europe into the Mt Cook area in 1907, and again in 1913. 
Both tahr and chamois tend to climb to higher places in 
winter, descending to feed in the lower areas in the sum¬ 
mer. This is a habit peculiar to NZ because their coats 
evolved to deal with the climate of their native countries, 
and in NZ they generally find the winters too warm and 
the summers too cold. 

Chamois are more like goats than deer, and their 
scientific name literally means ‘rock goat’ (rupi is Latin 
for ‘rock’, and capra means ‘goat’). They feed mainly on 
grasses and herbs, but, like goats, will eat almost any kind 
of vegetation. 

Because chamois live in a more open environment 
than deer, they are easier to study, and much has been 
learned about their behaviour in NZ. They have been 
heavily culled by amateur and professional hunters over 
the years. 



Charolais cattle. 


CHAPMAN, Sir Frederick Revans (1849-1936), the 
son of Henry Samuel Chapman, was born in Wellington, 
educated in Australia, France, Germany and Italy, and was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in London in 1871. 
On his return to NZ, he practised as a lawyer in Dunedin. 
He became an eminent jurist as a Supreme Court judge 
and was President of the Court of Industrial Arbitration 
from 1903 to 1907. 

Chapman was also a member of the Otago Insti¬ 
tute, the Wellington Philosophical Society, the Polynesian 
Society and the Geographic Board and wrote widely on 
historical and geographical matters, including such nota¬ 
ble papers as Maori Methods of Working Greenstone and 
Moa Remains in the Mackenzie Country. 

CHAPMAN, Henry Samuel (1803-81), father of Sir Fre¬ 
derick Revans Chapman, settled in Canada as a merchant 
for ten years, and then returned to London and qualified 
as a lawyer at the age of 37. According to the NZ Dic¬ 
tionary of Biography (1940), Chapman wrote an article 
for the Encyclopaedia Britannica and, noticing that no 
entry had been made for NZ, was commissioned to write 
it himself. The entry had to go under the letter Z because 
entries under N were already set. Afterwards he edited the 
NZ Journal in London. 

Chapman was a Supreme Court judge for the southern 
division (including Nelson and Wellington), then lived in 
England and Melbourne for ten years before reappoint¬ 
ment to the Bench in NZ. He spent the rest of his life in 
Dunedin. 

CHARLES, Robert James (1936- ), known as Bob, is 
NZ’s most successful international golf professional. He 
was born at Carterton, won the NZ Golf Open in 1954 
(aged 18), and represented NZ as an amateur both at 
home and abroad on a number of occasions until he 
turned professional in 1960. Charles established himself 
as the best-known left-handed golfer in the world and his 
most successful year was 1963 when he won the British 
Open at Royal Lytham St Anne’s. He has won over 75 
events across five continents, and has played on the Amer¬ 
ican professional circuit, with success that has increased as 
he has got older. He is still winning tournaments on the US 
Senior PGA circuit (over 20 by 2004). He was awarded an 
OBE in 1972 and a CBE in 1982, and was made a Knight 
Companion of the NZ Order of Merit in 1999. In 1990 he 
was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame. 

CHAROLAIS CATTLE, originally from the Charolles 
district in central France and dating back to the 16th cen¬ 
tury, were first introduced to NZ in the 1960s from Brit¬ 
ain. They have become established as a major beef breed, 
used mainly as terminal sires over Angus and Hereford 
cows and by dairy farmers over Friesian and Jersey cows to 
get a beef animal surplus from dairy herd replacements. 

Charolais semen was imported for trials at Ruakura by 
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the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and, at the same 
time, in 1966, a Waimate farmer, J M Sutherland, was al¬ 
lowed to import semen for commercial use. In 1980, polled 
American Charolais were imported from North America. 

CHATEAU TONGARIRO, situated on the lower slopes 
of Mt Ruapehu in Whakapapa Village in the Tongariro 
National Park, 18 km west of the railway station at Na¬ 
tional Park, is possibly NZ’s best-known hotel after The 
Hermitage at Mt Cook. It is more often simply referred to 
as ‘The Chateau’, since the first chateau-type tourist hotel 
was opened there in 1929. The hotel is privately owned 
and operated in opulent style, and can lay claim to the 
highest nine-hole golf course in NZ. Cabin-type chalets 
and a holiday motor camp are located nearby and are op¬ 
erated by the Department of Conservation. The Chateau 
is used by skiers and visitors using the Tongariro National 
Park for a range of sightseeing and recreational activities. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS are 860 km east of Christchurch 
(Lat. 44° S, Long. 176° W). The first European to discover 
the islands in 1791 was Lieutenant William Broughton 
who named them after the ship in which he was sailing to 
Tahiti. The island group has a total land area of 97,000 
ha and comprises three main islands — Chatham (90,000 
ha), Pitt (6,190 ha) and South East (260 ha) — and nearly 
40 smaller islands and hundreds of rocks that emerge from 
the sea. Almost a quarter of the main island is covered by 
shallow lagoons, the largest called Te Whanga. The land 
carries predominantly fern and pasture with some karaka 
and nikau palms. 

The islands are windswept, cold and wet with a pre¬ 
vailing south-westerly wind, an average annual tempera¬ 
ture of around 11° C and a rainfall average of around 750 
mm in Waitangi (rising to more than 1,200 mm on the 
high ground to the south-west). The islands’ economy is 
based on sheep farming and fishing. A crayfishing boom 
peaked in the early 1970s but has now settled down into a 
solid industry with processing factories on Chatham. 

The islands’ long isolation has created an environ¬ 
ment rich in fauna and flora, including many endemic 
species and some threatened with extinction elsewhere 
in NZ. The Department of Conservation administers 
about 7 per cent of the land (7,129 ha) and has created 
important sanctuaries for threatened species into which 
no land mammals may be introduced from outside 
the islands. Key conservation programmes include: the 
taiko, considered the world’s rarest seabird; the Chatham 
Islands black robin, saved from extinction in the 1980s 
by an innovative breeding programme; the shore plover, 
which lives on South East Island and a reef off Chatham 
Island; the Chatham Island forget-me-not, now nationally 
threatened in the wild; the rautini, known as the ‘Chatham 
Island Christmas tree’, which is nationally threatened; and 
Dieffenbach’s speargrass, which is reviving after being 
protected from stock. 


The main settlement is Waitangi, in Petre Bay, on the 
western side of Chatham. The population of the Chathams 
is around 760, of whom almost all live on Chatham Island 
or on Pitt Island, 23 km across Pitt Strait. The original 
settlers in the Chatham group were Maori, originally from 
mainland NZ and known as Moriori. For several centu¬ 
ries they were among the world’s most isolated people, 
limited in their ability to venture on to the ocean because 
of the lack of trees on the islands. They were decimated 
by an invasion from the NZ mainland in 1835 by a Ngati 
Mutunga force led by Wiremu Piti Pomare. 

Chatham Island is now the site of an important station 
in a chain of such stations set up to monitor nuclear activ¬ 
ity in the Pacific area. 

Chatham Rise is a submarine shelf running eastward 
from Banks Peninsula to more than 160 km beyond the 
Chatham Islands. Its depth is between 180 and 550 m, 
except for peaks up to 50 m beneath the surface. 

CHEESEMAN, Thomas Frederick (1845-1923) was 
born in Yorkshire and came to NZ with his father at the 
age of eight. He began farming, but a passionate interest 
in natural history led to his appointment as secretary of 
the Auckland Institute in 1874 and curator of the Auck¬ 
land Museum. Though he regarded himself primarily as 
a botanist, about one-quarter of the 101 papers he wrote 
for scientific publications were on ethnology and zoology. 
Cheeseman investigated flora in other parts of Polynesia 
but his most notable publications are Manual ofNZ Flora 
(1906) and Illustrations of the NZ Flora (1914) with Dr 
W B Helmsley. He became President of the NZ Institute in 
1911 and a fellow in 1919. 

Mt Cheeseman (2,006 m) in the Craigieburn Range in 
Central Canterbury is named after him. 

CHESS is widely played by NZers on a casual basis, and 
clubs have a wider spread and larger membership than 
most people would suspect. In the mid-1980s, there were 
83 clubs throughout the country affiliated to the NZ 
Chess Association (including business house clubs) with 
a total of 1,800 members. Membership has declined since 
then. The national association is affiliated to the interna¬ 
tional governing body, the FIDE (Federation Internation¬ 
ale des Echecs). 

The game was first played in NZ on an organised basis 
after the formation of the Dunedin Chess Club in Septem¬ 
ber 1863, the first in the colony. 

A number of clubs sprang up in the well-established 
settlements during the following decade. The first inter¬ 
club match, between Dunedin and Christchurch, was 
played in 1869. The association was founded in the 1870s 
but lapsed after some years and was re-formed in 1892. 
The first national chess championship was conducted in 
1879, and was won by Harry Hookham. 

The fact that it was not until the following year that 
the first national chess championship of Scotland was held 
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emphasises how early the game got off to an organised 
start in this country. The ‘Silver Rook’, now also named 
the Robert Jones Championship Chess Trophy, is the old¬ 
est national trophy still being contested anywhere in the 
world. 

During the 1940s, the best native-born player was R 
G Wade who won the national title in 1943—44, 1944-45 
and 1947-48. In 1948 he went to England, winning the 
British chess championship more than once during the 
1950s. He became an International Master (IM) of the 
International Chess Federation, NZ’s first. 

After Wade, the leading NZ player was Ortvin Sarapu, 
also an IM, an Estonian by birth, who came here in 1950, 
became a naturalised NZer and first won the national title 
at Napier in 1951-52 with ten wins and one draw. Mur¬ 
ray Chandler from Wainuiomata, Wellington, has been the 
best NZ-born player in recent years. He left home in the 
1970s, played a large number of tournaments in Britain 
and Europe, becoming an IM and, in 1984, became a 
Grand Master, a first for NZ. Chandler has ranked 16th 
among the hundreds of names in world listings. 

Organised chess by correspondence has been played 
in NZ since about 1935, at first under the auspices of the 
British Correspondence Chess Association. But a NZ Cor¬ 
respondence Chess Association was formed in 1983 with 
60 members throughout the country and has operated 
successfully since. 

NZ teams have consistently competed in recent years in 
Australasian and Oceanic tournaments, Chess Olympiads 
and World Youth tournaments. In 2004 NZ hosted the 
Queenstown Chess Classic, a 10-round internationally- 
rated tournament, the most prestigious to be staged here. 
It will be held again in 2006. 

CHEVIOT SHEEP were introduced to NZ in 1845 from 
the Scottish Highlands and the borderlands between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland where they have grazed for centuries. 
They have a reputation for being able to survive on sparse 
pasture in very cold conditions. The breed quickly estab¬ 
lished itself in Otago, Southland and the central North 
Island and remained very popular throughout the 19th 
century. In the first half of the 20th century its popularity 
declined because of its light fleece weight and difficulties in 
mustering, but it later made a comeback for use in cross¬ 
ing with Romneys, giving improved growth rates, hardier 
sheep and easier mustering on hill country. The Perendale 
has been fixed from the Cheviot/Romney cross. 

The Cheviot is a compact, short-legged sheep with 
white face and legs free of wool and a body weight 
between 40 kg and 50 kg. It has only recently been bred 
free of horns. Its wool is between 28 and 33 microns in 
diameter which, because of its bulk and resilience, is used 
in carpets, knitwear and tweeds. 

The township of Cheviot in North Canterbury, 115 km 
north-east from Christchurch, was named after a sheep 
run, ‘Cheviot Hills’, established in the area and then cut 


up for closer settlement by the Minister of Lands, Sir John 
McKenzie, in 1893. Cheviot Hills had been named after 
the range on the Scottish border from which the Cheviot 
sheep were imported. The township was first named ‘Mc¬ 
Kenzie’ in honour of the man who subdivided the area, 
but in the end Cheviot prevailed. 

CHEW CHONG (>1830-1920) was born in China and 
worked in English households in Singapore. He spent 11 
years as a goldminer and storekeeper in Victoria, two 
years on the Otago goldfields, and then became a pedlar, 
merchant and exporter in Taranaki. In 1868 he began col¬ 
lecting an edible white fungus he found in NZ forests, es¬ 
pecially on mahoe trees, and which he recognised as some¬ 
thing the Chinese regarded as a delicacy: it became known 
as ‘Taranaki wool’. Collecting and selling Taranaki wool 
to Chew Chong for fourpence a pound became a boon for 
hard-up Taranaki dairy farmers and their children and the 
exports earned NZ about £300,000 over 30 years. 

Chew Chong was a far-sighted entrepreneur. He 
opened a store in New Plymouth and branches in Eltham 
and Inglewood, milked cows, opened a dairy factory at 
Eltham, lost money attempting to export dairy produce to 
Australia and Britain, imported the first cream separator 
into NZ, and established a box factory. 

CHEWINGS FESCUE (see Lumsden) 

CHIANINA CATTLE arrived in NZ during a new surge 
of imports of foreign breeds in the mid-1970s. The very 
tall, white beef animals come from the Chianina Valley in 
Tuscany, where they were valued for their meat and their 
strength as draught cattle in Roman times. 

CHILD HEALTH Moves toward a national, low-cost or 
free health care system gained some momentum with the 
founding in 1907 of the Royal NZ Society for the Health 
of Women and Children by Truby King. The patron, Lady 
Plunket, was the wife of the then Governor-General, and 
the organisation became known as the Plunket Society. 
Training for Plunket nurses was set up in Dunedin and 
the government immediately gave its full support for the 
philosophy of educating and assisting mothers in the rear¬ 
ing of healthy, well-nourished children (see also Plunket 
Society, Health Camps). 

Early child health initiatives were tied to the task of 
controlling infectious diseases. For instance, overcrowding 
in classrooms was linked to the spread of tuberculosis. In 
August 1912 the first four school medical officers, known 
as school inspectors, were appointed. Widespread malnu¬ 
trition, respiratory problems and poor dental health were 
among the initial problems they identified. 

In 1920 the School Medical Service was transferred 
from the Department of Education to the Department 
of Health and in subsequent years worked at promoting 
immunisation. 
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Immunisation was not widely popular. In 1924-25 an 
estimated 85 per cent of school children were not vac¬ 
cinated and it was several decades before attitudes to im¬ 
munisation improved. A survey in 1954 found more than 
25 per cent of all parents of Auckland secondary school 
children refused to permit their children to have the Man- 
toux TB immunity test. There was also opposition to the 
diphtheria immunisation. 

The 1960s brought the introduction of new vaccines. 
The Sabin oral vaccine for polio resulted in 95 per cent of 
children being immunised; and in 1967 only three cases of 
diphtheria were reported. 

However, by the late 1990s a lack of progress became 
apparent. Despite free immunisation for children up to 
age 16 and a government strategy to have 95 per cent of 
children fully immunised at the age of two by the year 
2000, estimates in 1999 found only 70 per cent of children 
were fully immunised. Reports also suggested NZ was 
in danger of exporting infectious diseases, with rates of 
measles and whooping cough amongst the highest in the 
developed world. Another statistic which disappointed 
public health officials in 1999 was an apparent decline in 
the number of women breastfeeding their children at six 
weeks old. A study of 400 mothers found that, although 
almost 90 per cent planned to breast-feed their babies, 
only 63 per cent were doing so after six weeks, compared 
with 75 per cent in 1994. 

Two important milestones in the provision of immuni¬ 
sation services in NZ occurred in 2002 and 2004. These 
were the development and implementation of the National 
Immunisation Register (NIR) and the meningococcal vac¬ 
cine programme. The NIR is based on a NZ developed 
well child information system and provides access to a 
child’s information by authorised health immunisation 
professionals. 

The meningococcal vaccine programme follows many 
years of planning and the development of a specific 
vaccine for the strain of meningococcal infection epi¬ 
demic in NZ for more than 10 years. The first vaccination 
against meningococcal disease was carried out on 19 July 
2004; the $200 million campaign to combat meningococ¬ 
cal disease, which kills an average 16 NZers a year, aims 
to eventually vaccinate 90 per cent of people under 20; 
since 1991, meningococcal disease has killed 220 NZers 
— 80 per cent of them children — and maimed hundreds 
more. 

Child health services. The Ministry of Health Child 
Health Strategy provides direction to the health and dis¬ 
ability sector on overall improvement in child health and 
disability outcomes. The strategy outlines a comprehensive 
approach including: greater focus on health promotion, 
disease prevention and early intervention, better coordina¬ 
tion of resources, development of a national Child Health 
Information Strategy, child health workforce develop¬ 
ment, improved child health research and evaluation, and 
leadership in child health. Child health services are set 


out in the Well Child Tamariki Ora national schedule 
and include newborn screening for metabolic disorders; 
developmental, vision and hearing screening for children 
aged 0-4; and immunisation. Well Child services for this 
age group are provided by public hospitals, Plunket, Tipu 
Ora, iwi groups and family doctors. The schedule recom¬ 
mends examination by family doctors at about six weeks 
of age and whenever there is anxiety over acute or chronic 
illness or development. 

Starship Children’s Hospital was opened in 1991 
at a cost of $79 million to provide services to the local 
Auckland region and as a national centre of excellence for 
provision of paediatric services. 

Overall health status In 1998 the NZ mortality rate 
for children aged CM- years ranked 15th out of 21 OECD 
countries, a significant fall from a position of sixth out 
of 21 countries in 1960. Two-thirds of childhood deaths 
each year are infants under one year of age. In 1995 the 
infant death rate was around 6.7 per 1000 live births, one 
of the lowest rates ever achieved, and believed to be due to 
a dramatic reduction in cot deaths. Cot death along with 
congenital anomalies and perinatal conditions accounted 
for 84 per cent of all infant deaths in 1992-94. Since the 
early 90s infant mortality has continued to reduce, in 
2000 the infant mortality rate was 6.3 deaths per 1,000 
live births. 

The risk of dying in childhood decreases rapidly after 
the first year. In 1994 the death rate for children aged 1-4 
years was 44 per 100,000, a rate 16 times lower than for 
infants, although still twice the rate recorded in the 5-9 
and 10-14 age groups. In 1998 the mortality rate for chil¬ 
dren aged 1-4 was 38 per 100,000. 

Health statistics for Maori children are significantly 
poorer, with higher death rates than non-Maori for most of 
the major causes of death in children. There are particular¬ 
ly high disparities between Maori and non-Maori for cot 
death, respiratory infections, and injuries and poisonings. 

CHILD WELFARE is a term which embraced a modern 
attitude of social responsibility towards the raising of chil¬ 
dren. The Child Welfare Act of October 1925 made provi¬ 
sion for the maintenance, care and control of children who 
were under the protection of the state, and it provided 
generally for the protection and training of indigent, ne¬ 
glected or delinquent children. It repealed the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1908 and its 1909 amendment, and it made 
a few amendments to the Infants Act, 1908. 

The 1925 Act established the Child Welfare branch of 
the Department of Education and provided for the Min¬ 
ister of Education to establish receiving-homes, probation 
homes, training farms and training schools, convalescent 
homes and other institutions for the purposes of Child 
Welfare work. 

Children (defined as under the age of 16) could be com¬ 
mitted to an institution by a magistrate or justice exercis¬ 
ing jurisdiction in a Children’s Court; the Act devoted one 
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of its parts to the proceedings and powers of this court. 

In addition to maintaining and training destitute, ne¬ 
glected and delinquent children, the Child Welfare branch 
provided for: 

• the training of all afflicted children (deaf and feeble¬ 
minded) who could not stay in their own homes and 
attend special day classes; 

• investigation of the conduct, family history and home 
conditions of all children brought under the notice of 
the courts, or young persons charged with offences; 

• investigation of all applications for the adoption of 
children; 

• preliminary investigation in regard to the suitability 
and bona fides of applicants for widows’ pensions; 

• supervision by experienced female officers of all chil¬ 
dren under the age of six years who were maintained 
apart from parents or guardians; 

• oversight of all young offenders who were placed under 
supervision by the courts; 

• the care of all illegitimate infants; 

• social readjustment in the early stages of any cases 
brought under notice. 

During the decade immediately following World War Two 
there was a serious increase in the number of children 
committed to the care of Child Welfare or placed under 
the supervision of Child Welfare officers. Children were 
breaking and entering, stealing and receiving, convert¬ 
ing cars, forging and making false pretences, and driving 
dangerously. 

In September 1954, a Special Committee on Moral De¬ 
linquency in Children and Adolescents (chairman, Dr O C 
Mazengarb) submitted its report and recommendations to 
the House of Representatives which, in September 1955, 
made recommendations relating to comics and magazines, 
the standard of broadcasts for children, an increase in the 
number of visiting teachers, school psychologists, police 
women and public health nurses, and the retention of 
Child Welfare as a division of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion. 

By the beginning of 1964, there were 29 district offices 
staffed by 229 Child Welfare officers (not including teach¬ 
ers, clerical and ancillary staff); 12 short-stay institutions, 
three longer-term institutions for the training of more 
seriously difficult and delinquent children; five residential 
special schools (two for those handicapped by deafness, 
two for the mentally backward, and one for the emotion¬ 
ally maladjusted); and a hostel for working girls. There 
were 12,499 children under the control and supervision 
of Child Welfare. The figures relating to Children’s Court 
appearances were the highest so far recorded, with a rate 
of 71 per 1,000 of the child population aged seven to 17 
years; on an average one 16-year-old in every 22 made a 
court appearance for some offence; and out of every 1,000 
European women aged 18 years, 20 gave birth to illegiti¬ 
mate babies — in 1951 the figure had been ten. 

Social Welfare Department The National Government 


set up the Department of Social Welfare in 1972 and the 
Child Welfare Division went out of existence. The social 
work of the new department included the care, protection 
and control of certain children and young persons aged 
17 years and under, as well as counselling work on behalf 
of the mentally and physically disabled, solo parents and 
their children, and the aged. The rapid increase in the 
number of young offenders continued and was increasing 
at a greater rate than the country’s population. 

The Labour Government was responsible for the 
Children and Young Persons Act of 1974 under which 
‘children’ are under 14 years and ‘young persons' are 
aged 14 to 17 years. The word ‘delinquent’ was banished. 
The Children’s Courts were restructured as Children and 
Young Persons Courts, but complaints relating to the 
younger age group were to go first to Children’s Boards 
where it was hoped many families would be assisted in an 
informal setting instead of a court. 

Working with Families The NZ Children and Young 
Persons Service was set up by the Children, Young Persons 
and Their Families Act 1989 and the full range of services 
was provided under the Guardianship Act 1968, the Fam¬ 
ily Proceedings Act 1980, the Immigration Act 1987 and 
other legislation. In 1999 the service merged with the NZ 
Community Funding agency to form the Department of 
Child, Youth and Family Services (now known more sim¬ 
ply as Child, Youth and Family, or CYF). The department 
has a statutory responsibility for children and young peo¬ 
ple whose family circumstances put them at risk of abuse 
or neglect, offending behaviour or poor life outcomes. The 
philosophy nowadays is to work with families to ensure 
the adequate care and protection of children. The service: 

• provides information and referral services to children, 
young persons and individual adults and families; 

• investigates child abuse; 

• assesses the risk and need for care and protection and 
provides support services where needed; 

• provides reports and supporting information to 
courts; 

• arranges guardianship and custody services. 

CYF deals with an increasing number of notifications 
a year of general care and protection needed — nearly 
32,000 at the year ending June 2003. Of these, about 
3,000 needed emergency actions to be carried out. After 
investigation, CYF decides whether it needs to take action, 
and it has a range of plans, agreements and orders relat¬ 
ing to the care, custody and guardianship of children and 
young people which it can implement if needed. 

CYF also assesses people who wish to adopt children 
and reports to the Family Court on adoption applications. 

CHILTON, Charles (1860-1929) was born in England, 
came to NZ at the age of two with his parents, who set¬ 
tled on a farm in North Canterbury, and became the most 
versatile scholar of his time. He was educated at West 
Christchurch District School where he became a pupil 
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teacher. He entered Canterbury College in 1875 as an un¬ 
matriculated student, gained his BA in 1880, his MA with 
first class honours in zoology in 1881 and in 1887 took 
his BSc at the University of Otago, the first BSc graduate 
in NZ. While teaching in Dunedin, he continued studying 
and in 1893 became the first NZ student to gain a doctor¬ 
ate in science. 

In 1895 Chilton began medical studies at Edinburgh 
and gained his MB and CM with honours and was also 
awarded a scholarship which enabled him to become an 
ear, nose and throat specialist. In 1900 he studied diseases 
of the eye at Heidelberg, Vienna and London and in 1901 
returned to Christchurch to practise as an ophthalmic 
surgeon. He then occupied the chair of biology and palae¬ 
ontology at Canterbury University and from 1910 to 1928 
just the chair of biology. 

In 1921 Chilton was appointed rector of Canterbury 
University College. He was regarded not only as an extra¬ 
ordinary scholar but as a warm and effective teacher of 
young people. 

CHRISTCHURCH is the centre of the third most popu¬ 
lous urban area in NZ (after Auckland and Wellington) 
with a population estimated at 341,000. It is situated on 
the Canterbury Plains, at the northern end of the Port 
Hills which separate the city from its major seaport, Lyt¬ 
telton Harbour, 11 km away by rail and road tunnels. The 
city has the lowest annual rainfall of the four main centres 
(averaging 658 mm), the greatest range of temperature 
(from a mean winter daily minimum of 1° C in July to a 
summer daily maximum of 22° C), and a nor’wester in 
summer that can create drought conditions and tempera¬ 
tures up to 32° C. 

Soon after organised settlement in 1850 Christchurch 
began to prosper as the market town for the Canterbury 
Plains, the most immediately adaptable and most read¬ 
ily developed region for pastoral farming. Sheep farming 
flourished early on the country’s largest area of natural 
pasture, and as the settlers prospered they became strongly 
innovative. Today sheep farming, mixed farming and hor¬ 
ticulture are still the basis of the city’s wealth, and dairy¬ 
ing is growing with an expansion of irrigation systems. A 
strong secondary industry has developed with the empha¬ 
sis on heavy engineering (which has a long tradition in the 
town) and chemical and rubber manufacturing. 

Christchurch, at the confluence of the Avon and Heath- 
cote Rivers, is known as the most English of NZ cities for 
historical reasons. The site was considered by the Lree 
Church of Scotland group but they chose Dunedin on the 
advice of the surveyor, Lrederick Tuckett, because some of 
the land was swampy, because access from Port Cooper 
(later Lyttelton Harbour) was difficult over the Port Hills, 
and because timber was less abundant than in other parts 
of the country. 

The first Europeans to establish themselves in the region 
were William and John Deans, Scottish brothers, who had 
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earlier immigrated to other NZ settlements — William to 
Wellington in 1840 and John to Nelson in 1842. In 1843 
they settled at Riccarton (which they named after their 
home town near Kilmarnock in Scotland) with other im¬ 
migrants, the Gebbies, Mansons, Hays and Sinclairs. They 
became successful and self-sufficient farmers, exporting 
dairy produce to Wellington and even Sydney. 

The major settlement occurred in 1850 when the Can¬ 
terbury Association, organised by John Robert Godley 
and Edward Gibbon Wakefield, sent its first immigrants 
from England on the Lady Nugent (arriving in April), and 
the Charlotte jane , Randolph, Sir George Seymour and 
Cressy (all arriving in December). A surveyor, Captain 
Joseph Thomas, had chosen the site and, with surveyor 
Edward Jollie, had mapped streets and subdivisions from 
1848 onwards. The settlement was basically an attempt 
to recreate an idealised English society, complete with an 
official ‘Anglican Church’. The ideal faded quickly in the 
face of the hard reality of colonial life and the Canterbury 
Association was disbanded in 1855; but the Englishness 
remains, partly as a result of the city’s layout, with a 
Gothic-style stone Anglican cathedral (begun in 1864 and 
completed in 1901) dominating a central square. 

Christchurch was named by Godley after his old 
university college at Oxford, Christ Church. Known as 
the ‘Garden City’, Christchurch fully justifies this de¬ 
scription with an eighth of its area given over to public 
parks, reserves and recreation grounds, not to mention 
the manicured lawns and gardens of private residences 
in the city’s tranquil western suburbs. Hagley Park, 186 
ha of parkland in the centre of the city, is the city’s most 
popular sports area, and the site of the Botanic Gardens 
(established in 1864). 

CHRISTCHURCH ART GALLERY, Te Puna o Wai 

whetu, opened in 2003 to house that city’s art collection, 
which was previously held in the Robert McDougall Gal¬ 
lery. The new gallery features a flowing glass and metal 
sculpture wall evoking the sinuous form of the koru and 
Christchurch’s River Avon. Curved pools of water at the 
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base of the wall also echo the river and create an impres¬ 
sion of constantly changing light. Designed by leading 
Australasian architects The Buchan Group, the gallery is a 
three-level building with an outdoor sculpture garden, in¬ 
corporating trees, water features and recreational spaces. 
The building houses nine exhibition areas, a reference 
and study library, multi-purpose auditorium, education 
workrooms, underground car-parking, restaurant and 
retail outlets, and extensive collection storage space. There 
are two levels of exhibition space with first level balco¬ 
nies overlooking the main foyer and out to the sculpture 
garden. 

The city’s art collection was established from major 
bequests of artworks, including a large number from the 
Jamieson and Kinsey families. It was boosted by further 
bequests by May Schlesinger in 1938 and Robert Bell in 
1943. The collection contains good representative works 
of Dutch, French, Italian and especially British painting, 
drawing and graphics from about 1600 onwards. The 
Dutch and British paintings represent the principal ante¬ 
cedents of painting and sculpture in NZ, and the French 
and Italian works provide a comparison. 

The collection of NZ works from both the 19th and 
20th centuries is one of the most comprehensive in the 
country. There is an important collection of the work of 
Petrus van der Velden, with examples of both his Dutch 
and NZ work. Emphasis is given to the acquisition of 
contemporary works, especially from Canterbury. The 
gallery also maintains a full programme of temporary 
local, national and international exhibits. It is financed 
and administered by the Christchurch City Council. 

CHURCH, Doris (1940- ) founded NZ’s first battered 
women’s support group and has since worked constantly 
to educate the public on domestic violence. As a teacher 
of disturbed adolescents, she surveyed 200 preschool day¬ 
care placements in 1974, publicising bad conditions then 
existing in many child care centres. 

She was herself a battered wife; after she left her first 
husband, the Christchurch Press published her story, and 
many other battered women contacted the paper asking 
for help. 

Dr John Church, an educational psychologist and her 
second husband, became involved through his work with 
battered children; after his marriage to Doris he wrote 
How to Get Out of Your Marriage Alive. In 1985, Doris’s 
own book was published, The Future of Refuge in NZ. 

CHURCH, Hubert Newman Wigmore (1857-1932) 
was born in Tasmania and educated in England and Blen¬ 
heim, NZ. He was a Treasury official in the NZ public 
service for 33 years, and wrote and published verse: The 
West Wind (1902), Poems (1904) and Egmont (1908). 
His poems are seldom anthologised now, but the Hubert 
Church Memorial Prize, funded by his estate, was for 40 
years NZ’s most prestigious literary prize. 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST in NZ belong to two groups: 
the Associated Churches of Christ, and the much smaller 
Churches of Christ (Life and Advent). In total there are 
around 3,200 adherents. The ‘Associated Churches of 
Christ in NZ’, to give the denomination its full name, 
established its first congregation in this country in Nelson 
in 1844 among British immigrants. The movement had 
started in Britain early in the 19th century among Protes¬ 
tants who believed that the true guidance for church gov¬ 
ernment and practices is contained in the New Testament, 
and that the various Protestant denominations would be 
able to unify under this philosophy. They believed, as does 
the NZ sect now, in baptism by immersion and the cel¬ 
ebration of the Eucharist weekly with each congregation 
having the right to choose from among its own members 
those who should officiate, rather than have only ordained 
ministers do so. The Churches of Christ (Life and Advent) 
have no association at all with the Associated Churches 
of Christ. The denomination was founded in NZ by a 
breakaway Baptist minister from England, G A Brown, 
and it has remained a distinctively NZ sect. Elders for 
spiritual leadership and deacons to administer the congre¬ 
gations’ affairs are elected annually. Each congregation is 
autonomous and chooses its own pastor. 

The sect believes that eternal life is only possible for 
those who accept God’s salvation and those who reject 
salvation will be condemned after the Second Coming of 
Christ and cease to exist. 

Separate from both the Associated Churches of Christ 
and the Churches of Christ (Life and Advent) is the inde¬ 
pendent Church of Christ (NZ) at Mt Roskill, Auckland. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY (CMS) was the 
instrument through which most of the earliest missionar¬ 
ies came to NZ to bring Christianity to the Maori. The 
association itself was at first opposed to the colonisation 
of NZ. The Rev Samuel Marsden secured the support of 
the CMS early in the 19th century and CMS missionaries 
arrived in the Bay of Islands in 1814 with Marsden. The 
CMS paved the way for the substantial influence of the 
Anglican Church in the early period of settlement. 

The CMS was founded in 1799 within the Anglican 
Church and was dedicated to Christian evangelism round 
the world. The movement was at its peak midway through 
the 19th century, during which period it had powerful 
support from all sections of British public life. In 1838 
a report to the House of Lords said CMS stations in NZ 
were staffed with five ordained ministers, 20 catechists, a 
farmer, a surgeon, an editor, a printer, a wheelwright, a 
stonemason, two assistant teachers and two female teach¬ 
ers. Among them they had more than a hundred children, 
and the report said the large, well-behaved families were 
a strong influence for good among the Maori. The report 
also said they were at the time ‘the only people there [NZ] 
of any consequence’. CMS ministers were influential in 
persuading Maori to sign the Treaty of Waitangi. 
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CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS is Christian but neither Catholic, Protestant nor 
Pentecostal. Latter-day Saints (sometimes called ‘Mor¬ 
mons’) claim that the Church is a restoration of the or¬ 
ganisation established by Jesus Christ in Palestine 2,000 
years ago. 

Founded at Fayette, New York, US, on 6 April 1830, 
the Church today has congregations in over 160 countries. 
Church curriculum is standardised worldwide and printed 
in 175 languages. It is the eighth largest church in NZ 
with around 40,000 members and has about 12 million 
members worldwide. 

In 1820, 14-year-old Joseph Smith claimed that God 
the Father and His Son Jesus Christ appeared to him in 
answer to prayer. Seeking the Lord’s true church, Smith 
declared that during this vision Christ commanded him 
not to join any of the existing churches. Smith was then 
appointed to restore to Earth the Church as Christ had 
originally organised it, with all of its truth, priesthood 
authority and structure. 

As the first president of the Church, Joseph Smith 
claimed to receive revelation from God and represent Him 
on Earth as did prophets of ancient times such as Abra¬ 
ham, Moses, Peter and other biblical leaders. Each suc¬ 
ceeding president since Smith has been viewed by Church 
members as a prophet. The Church operates through a lay 
ministry supervised by a Council of Twelve Apostles under 
the leadership of the Church president. 

Since 1837 the Church has been sending missionaries 
throughout the world. In 1855 the first branch of the 
Church was established in NZ among European migrants. 
Before missionaries were sent to the Maori in 1880, to- 
hunga (spiritual leaders) prophesied that the true church 
of God would soon arrive. Since then thousands of Maori 
have joined the Church as well as thousands of other 
NZers with European, Pacific Island and Asian heritage. 

Over 60,000 young men and women and some retired 
couples serve as missionaries in more than 330 missions 
worldwide. They serve at their own expense for 18-24 
months, sharing gospel principles and engaging in com¬ 
munity service. 

Latter-day Saints believe The Book of Mormon: An¬ 
other Testament of Jesus Christ to be scripture and use it 
hand in hand with The Holy Bible. Translated by Joseph 
Smith from ancient records on metal plates, it was first 
published in 1830. Since then, over 120 million copies 
have been printed in 104 languages. 

Latter-day Saints believe that families can be united 
eternally in sacred temple ceremonies and by obedience 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ. Records for over two billion 
ancestors are available to Church members and the public 
at over 3,000 Family History Centres worldwide, and at 
the Church’s family history website. 

CHUTE, General Sir Trevor (1816-86) succeeded 
Sir Duncan Cameron as the commander of the British 


Imperial forces in NZ at the end of 1865. He intervened 
with a swift and efficient campaign in the war between 
Maori and settlers in Taranaki and Wanganui, marching 
his men 260 miles in six weeks, losing nine killed and 26 
wounded, capturing seven fortified pa and 20 villages, 
and demonstrating that the troops could follow Maori 
into the bush. 

He came to believe, as Cameron had before him, that 
the colonists in demanding the continuance of war were 
motivated by land greed, and accordingly he became 
involved in disputes between the British government and 
the colonial authorities on the control of local militia and 
regular troops. He moved to Melbourne from where he 
retained command of the regular troops in NZ until they 
were withdrawn in 1869. 

Chute had previously served in India at the time of the 
mutiny there, and had served briefly in NZ in 1863 with 
the 70th (Surrey) Regiment. He married Ellen, the daugh¬ 
ter of Samuel Browning of Auckland. 

CICADAS, belonging to the Cicadidae family, are repre¬ 
sented by only five genera in NZ. Many of the species here 
are widely known for their distinctive songs, but while the 
call of some is loud and shrill others are almost inaudible. 
The loud singing comes from the males; the females make 
only a soft mating call. 

The commonest cicada species, Kikihia muta , is found 
throughout the North Island in open country and in 
coastal areas of the South Island. Its song is noted for its 
shrillness, with an initial accented note, followed by three 
or four unaccented notes, repeated continuously. 

Other species of the approximately 36 present, some¬ 
what more localised but altogether occupying almost all 
the available habitats in the country, include: Rhodopsalta 
leptomera, R. cruentata, Kikihia ochrina, K. subalpina , 
K. cntora, K. scutellaris, Amphipsalta strepitans, and A. 
cingulata. 

The species range from 1.4 cm to 2 cm in length 
although Amphipsalta zelandica, the largest cicada in NZ, 
often reaches 3 cm in length. This large species will gather 
on the trunks of trees in large numbers, especially at the 
end of a very dry summer, and set up a vibrant chorus that 
can be heard up to 800 m away. They also sing at night. 

Cicadas feed on the sap of plants and lay their eggs 
in plant tissue. Although they are prolific breeders and 
very common around the country, they are the prey of 
birds and at the nymph stage are eaten by a number of 
carnivorous insects. Native cicadas were taken as food by 
the Maori who called Kikihia muta kihikihi kai (food) and 
Amphipsalta zelandica kihikihi wawa (noisy). Notopsalta 
sericea is the small grey-black cicada that commonly sings 
on concrete and asphalt driveways and pavements and 
holes in the North Island and suburban areas. 

CINNABAR MOTH (see Moths) 
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CITIES in NZ were first created either by Letters Patent 
(the granting of an official right) issued by Queen Victoria 
(in the case of Christchurch and Nelson) or by provincial 
ordinances (in the case of Auckland, Wellington and 
Dunedin). 

These five cities, along with a number of other towns, 
were legally incorporated as boroughs by the Municipal 
Corporations Act, the Counties Act and the Rating Act, all 
passed in 1876. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1886 
first provided for the status of city to be established by 
proclamation where a borough’s population had exceeded 
20,000, a criterion which still stands. There were only five 
cities by 1886, and 15 by 1955. 

Christchurch is technically the oldest NZ city because 
of Letters Patent of 31 July 1856 issued, according to the 
city council handbook, ‘by virtue of having become an 
English See’ (See meaning the jurisdiction of a bishop). 

The council’s handbook says: ‘The first meeting of 
the Christchurch Municipal Council was held on 3 
March 1862. In November of that year it became the 
Christchurch City Council by virtue of the Christchurch 
City Council Ordinance, but from June to October 1868, 
became known as the Christchurch Borough Council in 
compliance with the Municipal Corporations Act passed 
by the Parliament of NZ in November 1867. However, an 
amending Act of September 1868 enabled the corporation 
to reassume the name Christchurch City Council which it 
continues to bear.’ Nelson’s Letters Patent ‘... ordain and 
constitute the Town of Nelson in the Province of Nelson 
to be a Bishop’s See and the seat of the said Bishop and do 
ordain that the said Town of Nelson shall be a City’ — but 
the date is 1858. 

However the Department of Internal affairs claimed 
in 1985: ‘In terms of a city council as an administrating 
authority, the Municipal Corporations Act 1886 would 
make Dunedin the first city council. For an unknown rea¬ 
son the date of the formation of the Otago City Council 
was 4 July 1865 whereas the other four cities were incor¬ 
porated under the Municipal Corporations Act 1876. 

‘Under the provincial system of government there was 
no universally agreed system of constituting local authori¬ 
ties. The intentions and results of what was enacted in 
one province could be different from other provinces. The 
Municipal Corporations Act applied a uniform standard 
to all authorities.' 

The first provinces were set up in 1852 and they 
were all abolished in 1876. According to a schedule of 
boroughs in the Municipal Corporations Act 1876 and 
included also in the Municipal Corporations Act 1886, 
Christchurch was constituted on 28 May 1868, Welling¬ 
ton on 16 September 1870, Auckland on 24 April 1871, 
Nelson on 30 March 1874 and the ‘City of Dunedin’ (the 
only one named ‘City of...’) on 4 July 1865. 

But Christchurch and Nelson both claim to be the 
country’s oldest city. 

There were 28 cities in NZ when the whole concept 


of local government was changed in 1989. Municipali¬ 
ties, regional councils and district councils were set up to 
reduce the number of small municipalities, 23 of them in 
the North Island and five in the South Island. But most of 
those in the North Island were satellites clustered around 
the main centres of Auckland and Wellington. The greater 
Auckland urban area included the following cities: Auck¬ 
land, East Coast Bays, Takapuna, Birkenhead, Waitemata, 
Mt Albert, Papatoetoe, Manukau, Papakura and Tamaki. 
Within the Wellington region were the cities of Wellington, 
Lower Hutt, Upper Hutt and Porirua. 

The other North Island cities were: Wanganui (since 
1924), Palmerston North (1930), Hamilton (1936), New 
Plymouth (1949), Napier (1950), Gisborne (1955), Hast¬ 
ings (1956), Tauranga (1963) and Whangarei (1964). 

Although Rotorua was declared a city in 1962, it lost 
this status when the Rotorua County and Rotorua City 
merged under the Rotorua District Council in 1979. 
(Rotorua was then categorised in the official government 
Yearbook as an administrative district and is not included 
in the list of ‘Cities and Boroughs'.) 

The South Island cities were Nelson, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Invercargill (since 1930) and Timaru (1948). 

The cities now, with their approximate 2003 popula¬ 
tions, are: North Shore (244,200), Waitakere (191,000), 
Auckland (406,000), Manukau (358,000), Hamilton 
(150,400), Napier (56,700), Palmerston North (77,600), 
Porirua (50,100), UpperHutt (35,700), Hutt City (99,500), 
Wellington (178,000), Nelson (57,700), Christchurch 
(358,000), Dunedin (113,600) and Invercargill (48,200). 

A number of traditional cities have been submerged 
in administrative ‘Districts’ and their populations now 
include greater urban areas and some close-in rural 
districts. These, with their approximate 2003 popula¬ 
tions, are: Whangarei (48,000), Tauranga (103,600), 
Rotorua (55,100), Gisborne (32,800), Hastings (61,700), 
New Plymouth (49,500), Wanganui (40,000), Masterton 
(20,100), Kapiti (35,900), Blenheim (27,900), and Timaru 
(27,200). 

Local authorities have elections for their mayors and 
councils every three years. 

The councils are subject to investigation by Ombuds¬ 
men, and their financial operations come under the scru¬ 
tiny of the Controller and Auditor-General. 

For any new cities to be formed, they must have a 
population of at least 50,000, be mostly urban, a major 
centre of activity, and be a distinct entity. 

CITIZENSHIP of NZ was first conferred on the people 
of this country by the NZ Citizenship Act of 1948. Previ¬ 
ously NZers had been British subjects, although from time 
to time over the years the legislative requirements here had 
been at variance with those prevailing in Britain. 

In the early days of settlement here, British law did not 
permit aliens to own or inherit land in a British country 
without specific permission through an act of Parliament. 
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This posed a serious problem for a young country with 
aliens actually being brought out as migrants; for exam¬ 
ple, Germans brought out by the NZ Company. There 
was also the case of the French settlement at Akaroa. The 
problem was dealt with by a series of acts passed at almost 
every session of Parliament for many years after 1844. 

Ironically there was debate at one time over whether 
Maori were British subjects and, therefore, legally citizens 
of their own country. This question was sometimes raised 
in regard to those Maori groups who had not signed the 
Treaty of Waitangi. 

The Colonial Office firmly maintained Maori were 
British subjects but some of the colonists argued that this 
could not be possible because of the different system of 
land tenure. This reveals yet again how the land question 
and the colonists’ acquisitive attitude dominated almost 
every relationship between Maori and Pakeha in the early 
days. Any doubts were erased by the Native Rights Act 
of 1865 which stated that every NZ Maori was in fact a 
subject of the Queen. 

The status of ‘NZ citizen’ was created for the first time 
by the act of 1948, although NZers were still British na¬ 
tionals and under a reciprocal agreement any adult British 
subject who was a citizen of any Commonwealth country 
or of the Republic of Ireland could register as a NZ citizen 
after a year’s residence in this country. 

The 1948 act was amended three times during the 
1950s and 1960s and the legislation currently governing 
NZ nationality is the Citizenship Act of 1977. Under this 
act, citizenship belongs to those born in NZ, or those born 
to NZ parents while out of the country, or those granted 
citizenship by naturalisation. 

To become naturalised, a person must qualify as fol¬ 
lows (except where a person is a spouse of a NZ citizen, 
or under the age of 18): they must 

• have resided in NZ for the three years immediately 
preceding the date of application; 

• be entitled under the terms of the Immigration Act of 
1964 to reside in NZ permanently; 

• have full health; 

• be of good character; 

• have a knowledge of the English language and of the 
responsibilities and privileges attaching to NZ citizen¬ 
ship; 

• intend to continue to live in NZ, or to work for the 
government or a NZ-based organisation. 

The 1977 law abandoned a previous requirement that 
aliens be officially registered, but new citizens from other 
British countries must affirm their allegiance to the Mon¬ 
arch of NZ and those from non-Commonwealth countries 
must swear allegiance at an official ceremony which may 
be public or private. 

NZ citizenship can be withdrawn under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, for example, if foreign nationality is acquired 
by any formal action other than by marriage; if a person 
has acted voluntarily in a manner contrary to the interests 


of NZ; or if citizenship was obtained in the first place by 
fraud or by false representation. 

The Citizenship Act of 1977 confirmed citizenship for 
all those who had held it under the 1948 legislation and 
this was the crux of a Privy Council ruling that all West¬ 
ern Samoans who were NZ citizens before 1948 could 
not be debarred from citizenship later. This matter was 
confronted by the Citizenship (Western Samoa) Act 1982 
which primarily grants NZ citizenship to any citizen of 
Western Samoa who was eligible for NZ citizenship on or 
before 14 September 1982, or who was in NZ at any time 
on 14 September 1982; or who lawfully entered NZ on or 
after 15 September 1982 under the terms of the Immigra¬ 
tion Act of 1964. 

The 50th anniversary of NZ citizenship was com¬ 
memorated on 6 September 1998. About 18,000 new 
citizenships are granted annually. 

CITRUS FRUITS are grown commercially along the 
coastal strip on the east coast of the North Island, from 
Northland down to Poverty Bay, covering a total of 2,100 
ha. The main crops are: mandarins, about 900 ha mostly 
in Northland; sweet oranges, about 570 ha mostly in 
Northland and Poverty Bay; lemons, 360 ha, mostly in 
Northland; tangelos, about 163 ha in the Bay of Plenty; 
and grapefruit, 82 ha, in the Bay of Plenty. Citrus exports 
are worth just under $10 million a year, mainly from mar¬ 
kets for mandarins and lemons. 

NZ oranges are especially sweet and juicy but do not 
have the evenly oval shape and glossy orange skins that 
give the plantation-grown oranges from Australia and the 
US their shop gloss. Substantial imports of sweet oranges 
come mainly from the Cook Islands and Australia. 

Central authorities to market and distribute citrus lo¬ 
cally and overseas were disbanded during the 1980s. The 
importing of citrus, bananas, pineapples and other tropi¬ 
cal fruit was also opened to private operators. 

(See also Fruitgrowing.) 

CIVIL DEFENCE is the preparation and organisation for 
public safety during events that are beyond the capabil¬ 
ity of regular emergency services, such as tidal waves, 
earthquakes, floods and other calamities. Civil Defence is 
administered by the Ministry of Civil Defence and Emer¬ 
gency Management under the Civil Defence and Emer¬ 
gency Management Act 2002. This Act replaced the exist¬ 
ing Civil Defence Act 1983. Five national business units 
(policy, communications, corporate and development, 
readiness, and capability) advise and assist the Director 
who is responsible for advising the Minister on operational 
matters relating to Civil Defence. Each city and regional 
council has an obligation to prepare a civil defence plan, 
and to have a local organisation with a controller. 

CLAIRMONT, Philip (1949-84) was born in Nelson and 
studied at the University of Canterbury School of Fine 
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Arts under Rudi Gopas, graduating with honours in 1970. 
His first one-man exhibition was in 1969 at the Several 
Arts Gallery. He was elected a member and contributed 
regularly to exhibitions of the Christchurch Group, but in 
1973 moved to Wellington, still only painting part-time. In 
1978 he was awarded a Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council 
grant, which enabled him to paint full-time. 

CLARENCE RIVER, 209 km long, is NZ’s eighth longest 
river. It rises on the western slopes of the Belvedere Peak in 
the Spenser Mountains, then drains Lake Tennyson before 
heading south almost to Hanmer Springs, and then north 
between the Inland Kaikoura Range and the Seaward Kai- 
kouras, and enters the ocean at Clarence, 50 km north of 
the township of Kaikoura. The huge Molesworth Station 
(1,812 km 2 ) lies inside the U-shape of the Upper Clarence 
where it runs down towards Hanmer Springs and back 
up to the Kaikouras. The Maori name for the river was 
Waiau-toa, meaning ‘the male river’, the legendary lover 
of the nearby Waiau-uhu, ‘the female river’, now known 
simply as the Waiau River. 

CLARK, Archibald (1805-75) was born in Scotland 
and emigrated to Auckland with his family in 1849. He 
founded the firm of Archibald Clark and Sons and became 
the first mayor of Auckland in 1851, later serving on the 
Provincial Council and in the House of Representatives. 

A son, James McCosh Clark (1833-98), became a 
partner in the business and was mayor of Auckland from 
1880 to 1883. 

James’s wife, Kate Emma Clark, was a painter and 
author of A Southern Cross Fairy Tale (1891), Persephone 
and Other Poems (1894), and Maori Tales and Legends 
(1896). 

CLARK, Helen Elizabeth (1950- ) was born in Ham¬ 
ilton, the daughter of George and Margaret Clark. She 
attended Epsom Girls’ Grammar and graduated with an 
MA (Hons) in political studies from Auckland University 
in 1974. She later lectured in political studies at the same 
institution. 

In 1975 Clark stood as the Labour candidate for the 
safe National seat of Piako, near her family’s farm in the 
Waikato. At 31, she won the Labour seat of Mount Albert 
and in the same year married Dr Peter Davis. 

She was isolated during the Labour Government’s first 
term, from 1984 to 1987, until promoted to Cabinet by 
David Lange in 1987, where she held the portfolios of 
Conservation and Housing, becoming Minister of Health 
in 1989. In August that year she became Minister of 
Labour and Deputy Prime Minister. From October 1990 
until December 1993 Clark was Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition. 

In December 1993 she became Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, ousting then leader Mike Moore. Despite questions 
over her leadership, Clark led Labour into NZ’s first 


MMP election in 1996. Although Labour had enough 
seats to form a coalition government with New Zealand 
First, Clark lost the opportunity to become NZ’s first 
woman Prime Minister when, after extensive negotiations 
with both major parties, New Zealand First chose to 
form a government with National (Jenny Shipley became 
NZ’s first woman Prime Minister after ousting National’s 
incumbent leader, Jim Bolger). 

However, Clark became NZ’s first elected woman PM 
after the 1999 election, when Labour won the majority of 
the seats and formed a coalition government with the Al¬ 
liance. Clark went on to lead Labour to a second term in 
2002, winning 52 seats, and forming a coalition with Jim 
Anderton’s Progressive Party. 

Clark’s political stance has remained consistently centre- 
left and she has regularly represented the Labour Party 
at congresses of the Socialist International and Socialist 
International Women. She was a government delegate to the 
World Conference to mark the end of the UN Decade for 
Women in Nairobi in 1985 and in 1986 was awarded the 
annual Peace Prize of the Danish Peace Foundation for her 
work in promoting international peace and disarmament. 

CLARK, Russell Stuart (1905-66) was born in Christ¬ 
church, studied at the Canterbury College of Art, and 
after some years as a commercial artist, illustrator and 
teacher, served in World War Two as official war artist in 
the Pacific. From 1946 Clark taught art at the Canterbury 
University School of Art. He enjoyed great popularity 
and considerable commercial success because his paint¬ 
ings were realistic and romantic in tone. The imaginative 
quality of his paintings and his sculpture, however, was 
high enough to advance the cause of the visual arts in NZ 
during the immediate post-war period. 

CLARK,Terrence John (1944-83) also known as Alexan¬ 
der Sinclair, was one of NZ’s most notorious drug dealers 
and the major figure behind the 1970-80 drug syndicate 
known as ‘Mr Asia’. The nickname, which was coined 
by the newspapers, referred to Christopher Martin John¬ 
stone who ran his empire from Singapore, but Johnstone 
was essentially a trader while Clark had no compunction 
about murdering for his own ends. He is believed to have 
been responsible, directly or indirectly, for the murders of 
at least six other members of the Mr Asia syndicate. Five 
of them were Greg Ollard, Julie Theilman, Harry Lewis 
and Harry and Isobel Wilson. Clark was charged with 
shipping heroin into NZ in 1975 but skipped bail. He was 
recaptured in Australia in 1978 and extradited to NZ to 
stand trial but was acquitted. He returned to Australia and 
then went on to England where on 15 July 1981 he was 
found guilty of the murder of former associate, Mr Asia 
himself, Christopher Martin Johnstone (the sixth murder). 
Johnstone’s body was found by police divers floating in 
a quarry with the hands cut off to inhibit identification. 
Eighteen months later Clark died of a heart attack in 
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Parkhurst prison after mowing the lawn, although some 
thought his death suspicious. 

CLARKE, Donald Barrie (1933-2002) was one of the 
great figures of rugby and the greatest goal-kicker of his 
time, earning him the accolade ‘The Boot’. He played 89 
matches (including 31 internationals) at fullback between 
1956 and 1964, scoring 781 points. He first played for 
Waikato at the age of 17 and in that season kicked two 
penalty goals to help Waikato take the Ranfurly Shield 
from North Auckland, and thus launch the greatest era in 
Waikato rugby. Bigger than most forwards, Clarke could 
kick goals from anywhere inside the opposition’s half of 
the field and even put them over from outside the half on 
occasions. He was also a prodigious punter of the ball. 

Clarke was also a fine medium-pace bowler, represent¬ 
ing Auckland or Northern Districts at cricket during the 
1950s and the North Island in the 1952-53 season. Clarke 
emigrated to South Africa some years after retirement and 
later died there. 

Four of his brothers — Ian, Doug, Brian and Graeme — 
also represented Waikato at rugby. All five played together 
in one first-class match against Thames Valley in 1961. 

Ian Clarke (1931-77), an older brother, played 83 
matches for the All Blacks, including 24 internationals, 
from 1953 to 1964, establishing a reputation as a strong 
and exceptionally fast front-row prop. 



Don Clarke, affectionately known as The Boot’. 


CLARKE, John Morrison (see Dagg, Fred) 

CLASSIC MAORI CULTURE is the term given to a later 
phase in the development of pre-European Maori culture. 
It is believed it evolved in the north of the North Island as 
a result of increased leisure time, following advances in the 
growing and particularly the storage of the kumara, and 
the processing of the fernroot. 

The original Eastern Polynesian settlers had been 
skilled agriculturists but the plants they brought did not 


adjust well to the Aotearoa climate, and the natural re¬ 
sources available to the hunter and gatherer shifted the 
emphasis away from their traditional foods. During this 
earlier period of Maori culture, now known as the Archaic 
phase, some horticulture was practised, especially in the 
north, but there was a heavier reliance on hunting (par¬ 
ticularly moa) and food gathering. 

A once-held theory that the cultural evolution was 
sparked by a new wave of immigration from East Poly¬ 
nesia is now largely discounted. It occurred spontaneously 
in Northland among Maori who had nursed their tropical 
plants for centuries (even the taro) despite their fragility in 
the temperate climate of this country. It is possible that, as 
other food resources declined, slightly hardier strains of 
kumara developed and that overall climatic improvements 
occurred in the 14th and 15th centuries. Storage pits were 
developed to insulate from frosts the stored kumara crop, 
particularly the seed tubers. Fires were lit in these pits each 
year to control bacteria, fungi and insect pests. Sand and 
ash were used to indulge the kumara’s liking for light fri¬ 
able soil. The northerners had discovered also that the fern 
rhizomes grown in the ash-rich, burnt-over ground were 
fatter and less stringy. So fern root became at least partly 
cultivated. By the 15th century, the widespread cultivation 
of the kumara and fern root had spread southwards and 
substantially changed the lifestyle of Maori in Taranaki, 
Waikato, the Bay of Plenty and down to the East Coast. 
The local residents had been swamped by the more nu¬ 
merous raiders from the north. 

A substantial proportion of Maori food was still the 
result of fowling and fishing, but the development of 
horticulture led to more dense population in the suitable 
areas, an increase in leisure, and a developing artistic and 
cultural sophistication. According to one estimate, the 
northern half of the North Island probably supported 
four out of five of the total Maori population at the peak 
of the Classic phase. Enough evidence remains for us 
to know that from the 14th century on, Classic Maori 
Culture produced magnificent works of art — wood and 
bone carvings and delicately worked ornaments in stone 
and shell. Poetry and chants also richly ornamented their 
religious and political ceremonies. 

CLAY, Professor Dame Marie Mildred (1926- ) created 
the Reading Recovery programme which helps struggling 
readers. Her work on early literacy is highly regarded in 
NZ and overseas where some countries have adopted 
Reading Recovery. Born Marie Irwin in Wellington and 
educated at Wellington East Girls’ College and Wellington 
Teachers’ College, her long academic career began at Vic¬ 
toria University of Wellington where she gained a BA in 

1947 and an MA and Diploma of Education in 1949. She 
worked as a teacher and educational psychologist between 

1948 and 1956. In 1960, she was appointed a lecturer at 
the University of Auckland, gaining her PhD in 1966 and 
becoming Professor of Education in 1975. 
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Her most important work related to strategies for 
observing and helping young readers. In recognition of her 
work, which included membership and chairing of several 
national and international committees, she was made a 
Dame of the British Empire in 1987. She retired from the 
university in 1991, but remained active in the education 
world. Publications include Becoming Literate, Observing 
Young Readers, and Reading Recovery: A Guidebook. 

In 2002 she was awarded an honorary Doctorate of 
Literature from the University of London. 

CLEARY, Henry William (1859-1929), born in Ireland 
and educated in Ireland and Rome, was ordained a 
Catholic priest in 1885. He became professor of modern 
languages at St Peter’s College in Wexford, Ireland, and 
worked in Australia before assuming control of the NZ 
Tablet in Dunedin in 1898. He had a distinguished career 
as a Catholic journalist and also wrote fairy stories for 
children. In 1911 Father Cleary became Bishop of Auck¬ 
land and was a zealous builder of Catholic schools within 
his See. He was also mainly responsible for establishing 
St Peter’s College for Maori Boys in Auckland. He found 
during a visit to England in 1916 that the NZ troops 
serving with the Second Brigade in France had no Catho¬ 
lic chaplain, so he volunteered and spent the next three 
months at the front with them. 

CLEAVIN, Barry Vickerman (1939- ) was born in Dun¬ 
edin and graduated from the University of Canterbury 
School of Fine Arts with honours in 1966. His work 
aroused controversy on many occasions, and one work 
was removed from a public exhibition at an Auckland art 
gallery. Although initially intent on painting, he est-ab- 
lished himself as a printmaker following the European tra¬ 
dition of printmaking. His sense of humour dominates his 
work and makes unpalatable messages more acceptable. 
He has exhibited extensively both in NZ and abroad. 

Cleavin was senior lecturer in Printmaking at the 
University of Canterbury School of Art from 1978 to 
1990, and has received various awards including a 
Fulbright Fellowship in 1983 to work at the Tamarind 
Institute, Albuquerque, University of New Mexico. He was 
appointed an Officer of the NZ Order of Merit in 2001 
for services to the arts. 

CLEMATIS has about ten species native to NZ, although 
the genus is common in temperate regions and there is a 
total of about 250 species now growing in the country. 
Perhaps the best-known local species is Clematis pan- 
iculata whose large panicles of white flowers appear in 
the crowns of forest trees throughout the country in late 
winter and during the spring. The second most common 
species is C. foetida, also found throughout the country, 
particularly in the south, with yellow flowers which are 
strongly and beautifully fragrant. The variation in leaf size 
and shape is so great among the various native species that 


it is often difficult to identify them. The Maori name for 
the plant is puawhananga. 

Several of the introduced Clematis species, finding the 
climate here congenial, have thrived, particularly travel¬ 
ler’s joy, C. vitalba, which has become a serious weed in 
central NZ. 

CLENDON,James Reddy (1800-72) was the first Ameri¬ 
can consul in NZ, holding office from 1839 to 1841. He 
was born in England and went into business as a merchant 
and shipowner in London. He began trading with NZ in 
1828, visited the Bay of Islands in 1830, and bought land 
in the region and settled there in 1832. Clendon became 
influential among the Maori in Northland, encouraged 
James Busby’s attempt to confederate the northern tribes, 
helped negotiate a peaceful settlement to the war of 1837, 
and was one of the witnesses to the Treaty of Waitangi. 
Clendon’s appointment as consul was in response to the 
frequency with which American as well as British and 
French whalers and traders visited the Bay of Islands. He 
later held a number of official posts in the north, among 
them justice of the peace, police inspector and collector of 
customs. From 1861 he was in business in Rawene. 

CLICK BEETLES belong to the Elateridae family. Their 
larvae, known as wireworms, are among the most com¬ 
mon inhabitants of surface soil and humus and feed 
destructively on seeds and fine grass and crop roots. The 
beetle’s common name is derived from its tendency to click 
as it rights itself after landing on its back. The common 
name of the larva, wireworm, is because some species 
look like short sections of wire lying on or in the ground. 
Although these larvae vary greatly in size, the most usual 
length of common soil-inhabiting species would be about 
20 to 25 mm. (See also Beetles.) 

CLIFFORD, Sir Charles (1813-93) was born in England, 
educated at Stonyhurst College and came to NZ in the 
George Fyfe in 1842. With members of other well-to-do 
English Catholic families, notably his cousins Vavasour 
and Weld, he was a pioneer of sheep farming. Clifford and 
his group were immediately behind Charles Bidwill in get¬ 
ting sheep into the Wairarapa, following his track round 
the south coast and over the Mukamuka Rocks in 1844. 
Two years later Clifford and his partners bought property 
in Marlborough, and in the 1850s disposed of the station 
in the Wairarapa. 

Clifford was elected to the Wellington Provincial Coun¬ 
cil under the 1852 Constitution, and later became the first 
Speaker in the House of Representatives. He was knighted 
in 1858, retired from politics in 1859, returned to live in 
England in 1860, and was created a baronet in 1887. 

The second baronet, George Hugh Clifford, was the 
eldest son of Sir Charles. He assumed control of his 
father’s estates at Flaxbourne and Stonyhurst in Marlbor¬ 
ough and took little part in public life. 
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CLIMATE is influenced by NZ’s latitude, shape, geo¬ 
graphical isolation and topography, resulting in mild 
temperatures and year-round wind and rainfall. Only 
Central Otago experiences the type of climatic extremes 
characteristic of large continental land masses. Several 
climatic features favour a high level of production from 
grassland farming. Rainfall is generally adequate and 
reliable, with few extremes, and sunshine is abundant. 
Winters are mild enough for sheep and cattle to be kept 
outside all year and, in the North Island, pasture growth 
is year-round. The mountain chains running down the 
length of the South Island and diagonally across the North 
Island from Wellington to the Bay of Plenty form a barrier 
in the path of the prevailing winds. This barrier causes 
sharper climatic contrasts from east to west than from 
north to south, though this effect is much less pronounced 
in the North Island. 

Winds Westerly winds prevail in all seasons, except that 
places north of about Hamilton move into subtropical 
easterly winds during summer. However, the mountainous 
terrain causes local variations in wind flow, especially in 
the Cook Strait area. The axial ranges force approach¬ 
ing air masses to rise and cool, causing precipitation. 
Thus, rainfall is generally higher in the west and in the 
mountains. The ‘rain shadow’ area to the east of the 
mountains is correspondingly drier in both islands. This 
is especially so in the South Island where the mountain 
chain is higher. 

Rainfall The mean annual rainfall varies widely, from 
less than 400 mm in Central Otago to over 12,000 mm 
in the Southern Alps. The average rainfall throughout the 
country is high. It is usually between 640 and 1,500 mm, 
a favourable range for plant growth. There are, however, 
distinct regional differences, mainly from east to west. 
The wettest areas in the South Island are the West Coast 
and Southern Alps; Otago, Canterbury, Marlborough and 
Nelson experience the lowest rainfall. In the North Island, 
Northland, North Taranaki, Coromandel and the Bay of 
Plenty are the wettest regions; parts of the Manawatu, 
Wairarapa, Hawke’s Bay and Poverty Bay are the driest. 
The wetter areas in both islands favour dairying; in the 
drier regions, horticulture, arable cropping and extensive 
pastoralism feature. 

Rainfall is generally spread evenly throughout the year, 
though its effectiveness in summer is reduced by loss of soil 
moisture through evaporation and transpiration. Vigorous 
pasture growth cannot continue during summer unless 
at least 100 to 125 mm of rain fall each month. Summer 
rainfall in most farming districts is less than this. Seasonal 
rainfall varies significantly from year to year and its relia¬ 
bility in spring is especially important to farming. It is least 
dependable in summer and early autumn when abnormally 
dry conditions may develop east of the main ranges. 

Humidity is generally 70-80 per cent in coastal areas 
and about 10 per cent lower inland. Very low humidities 
of less than 25 per cent are often reached in the lee of the 


Southern Alps, particularly with winds like the hot, dry 
‘Canterbury Nor’wester’. 

Temperature Mean temperatures at sea level decrease 
steadily southward, from 15°C in the far north to 12°C 
around Cook Strait and 9°C for Southland. January and 
February are the warmest months, and July the cold¬ 
est. Highest temperatures are recorded east of the main 
ranges in both islands. Maximum temperatures vary little 
from north to south, although minimum extremes tend 
to be lower in the south. The annual temperature range 
(difference between the mean temperatures of the warm¬ 
est and coldest months) varies from 8°C in the north of 
the North Island to 14°C in Central Otago, but summer 
temperatures occasionally reach the 30s in many inland 
and eastern regions. 

Sunshine Over much of the country there is bright 
sunshine for at least 2,000 hours a year. The sunniest 
areas (Blenheim, Nelson, Tauranga and Napier) receive 
more than 2,350 hours of sun annually. Fruitgrowing, 
viticulture and specialist crops such as tobacco and hops 
feature in these vicinities. 

Snow The North Island has a small permanent snow 
field above 2,400 m altitude on the central plateau. In 
winter snow may fall on any of the mountain ranges, but 
it rarely settles below 500 m. The permanent snow line 
on the Southern Alps is around 2,100 m. During severe 
winters, inland Canterbury and Otago suffer heavy snow¬ 
falls which sometimes cause serious stock losses. The most 
severe winter conditions, apart from in the mountains 
themselves, occur in the Mackenzie Basin and Central 
Otago in the South Island, and on the volcanic plateau in 
the North Island. 

Frosts Frosty winter nights are common in the central 
North Island and throughout the South Island. In the 
South Island, especially, the risk of frosts in late spring can 
endanger horticulture. In Central Otago frost protection 
methods (water spraying or smog burners) are used during 
the critical October-November period. 

(See also El Nino and La Nina) 

CLOUDY BAY is located on the South Island side of 
Cook Strait, extending from the White Bluffs at the south¬ 
ern end of the Wairau River boulder bank northwards 
to Port Underwood. The bay is characterised by sandy 
beaches renowned for their surf-casting and handline 
fishing. Excavations around the lagoons behind the low- 
lying boulder bank have revealed signs of ancient Maori 
occupation (see Wairau Bar). 

The first European settlers arrived about 1826. Sealers 
set up stations in the deep inlet of Port Underwood, and 
whalers discovered Cloudy Bay to be a winter haunt of 
whales. By 1840 a small permanent settlement of around 
150 people existed. 

Cloudy Bay was named by Captain Cook as he sailed 
out of Cook Strait on 7 February 1770 after his three- 
week sojourn at Ship Cove in Queen Charlotte Sound (to 
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the north). He did not enter the bay but sailed northwards 
to complete his circumnavigation of the North Island by 
sailing up the east coast. Cook’s name referred to both the 
bay and Port Underwood, but the latter was subsequently 
renamed in the early 1800s after Joseph Underwood, one 
of the partners in the Sydney shipping firm of Kabel and 
Underwood who owned many of the sealing ships. 

CLOVERS are creeping herbs of the genus Trifolium in 
the legume or pea family Papilionaceae (Leguminosae). 
Many members of the family are important as food plants, 
for example, peas, beans, and peanuts. But in NZ the most 
important role of clovers is as forage plants. They form a 
major component of our farm pastures in association with 
grasses (often ryegrass species). 

The most common clover pasture is white clover 
(Trifolium repens). The other species used are red clover 
(T. pratense), subterranean clover (T. subterraneum), 
strawberry clover (T. fragiferum ) and alsike clover (T. 
bybridum). Because all clovers fix nitrogen, and because 
their foliage contains more of some nutrients than grasses, 
they provide valuable forage for stock and encourage 
pasture growth even without the addition of nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

The value of clovers in NZ pasture has been recognised 
for many years and there has been continuing research 
into new varieties with emphasis on yields under various 
conditions, seed treatments, activity of the nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing bacteria in the nodules and the problems of pests and 
diseases. Clovers are insect pollinated and to a large extent 
the production of honey also relies on the clover plants, 
again especially white clover. 

Other related plants are important for similar reasons, 
particularly the birdsfoot trefoils, Lotus species, and 
lucerne and related species, Medicago spp. In addition to 
those cultivated, a number of other species in these genera 
have become adventive, that is, have been imported and 
now occur commonly. NZ exports seed of improved white 
and red clover species to many farming countries. 

CLUTHA RIVER discharges the largest volume of water 
of any river in NZ (650 m 3 per second), and is the coun¬ 
try’s second longest river (338 km). The river issues from 
Lake Wanaka and its mouth is at Port Molyneux. It has 
an enormous catchment area; it drains Lakes Hawea and 
Wanaka, and on its journey across Central Otago is fed by 
the Kawarau and the Shotover Rivers (which drain Lakes 
Wakatipu and Dunstan). The river and its tributaries were 
the centre of the Otago gold rush in the 19th century. 

Clutha is old Gaelic for Clyde, and the name was 
used by the earliest settlers who were from the Clyde in 
Scotland. There was some confusion resulting from the 
use of the name ‘Port Molyneux’ for the mouth of the 
river. (It had been bestowed on the bay by James Cook 
in honour of his sailing master, Robert Mollineux.) For a 
time the lower reaches of the river were called Molyneux. 


The Maori name for the Clutha is Matau-au, meaning a 
current in a stretch of water. 

The river has been tapped for its hydro-electric 
potential, notably at the Clyde Dam and the Roxburgh 
power stations. 

CLYDE is a township on the eastern bank of the Clutha 
River (population around 850), at the eastern entrance to 
the Cromwell Gorge in Central Otago, 230 km north-east 
of Dunedin, 24 km south-east of Cromwell and 10 km 
north-west of Alexandra. It was a centre with more than 
3,000 people at the time of the gold rush in the 1860s 
when it was known as The Dunstan, and the historic stone 
buildings lining its streets today are relics of this age. Clyde 
is believed to have been named not after the Clyde River in 
Glasgow but after the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India during the Indian Mutiny, General Colin 
Campbell, First Baron of Clyde. Otago Provincial Engi¬ 
neer, John Turnbull Thomson, gave a number of places in 
the area names with Indian Mutiny associations. 

A Clyde River rises on the eastern slopes of the South¬ 
ern Alps and flows into the Rangitata River, in Ashburton 
County, Central Canterbury. It is also named after Lord 
Clyde. 

According to L S Rickard in Historic Place Names of 
NZ, the northern Hawke’s Bay township of Wairoa ‘was 
for long known as Clyde and a North Clyde still survives 
about a mile away.’ 

CLYDE DAM caused the government long-term politi¬ 
cal anguish. Work on the project began in 1977 and the 
dam itself was completed in 1989. However, the hillsides 
around Cromwell gorge needed to be stabilised before 
Lake Dunstan could be filled. The scheme was originally 
devised to support a second aluminium smelter at Ara- 
moana near the mouth of Otago Harbour. When the 
smelter scheme failed in the face of vociferous local 
protest, challenges through the courts for water rights 
to support the Upper Clutha project were successful and 
the government was forced to pass legislation to enable a 
smaller-than-planned hydro development to proceed. 

The Clyde is the country’s largest concrete gravity dam 
and third biggest hydro-electric plant, controlled by Con¬ 
tact Energy, with a capacity of 432 MW. 

COAL is by far the most abundant fossil fuel in NZ, with 
estimated reserves of 15 billion tonnes of which 8.6 billion 
are considered readily recoverable. 

Coal was probably first mined in New Zealand in the 
1830s at Shag Point in Otago, where it was used to heat 
whale blubber for oil in try-pots. By the 1870s major coal¬ 
fields were well established in Waikato, Taranaki, Nelson, 
the West Coast, Otago and Southland. 

In 1901 the Coal Mines Amendment Act allowed the 
State to open and work coal mines and to set aside Crown 
land for coal mining. State Coal Mines ran as a Govern- 
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ment trading enterprise until 1987 after which it was pri¬ 
vatised as Coal Corporation of New Zealand (Coalcorp) 
and in 1996 renamed Solid Energy New Zealand Ltd. This 
company has about 700 million tonnes of coal reserves, 
produces about two-thirds of NZ’s coal from its 11 mines, 
and has major export contracts to Japan, Chile and Aus¬ 
tralia. It also supplies about half of the local market. NZ’s 
total coal production in 2003 was 5.18 million tonnes 
valued at $375 million — about a third of the value of all 
mineral production and twice as much as the value of all 
gold production. 

Open-cast mines produce about three-quarters of the 
total, with the balance from underground mines. There 
are three main types of coal, of which the lowest-grade 
lignite or brown coal deposits in Southland are the least 
developed, but by far the most abundant (70% of the 
total). Most of the rest is bituminous and sub-bituminous 
coals, with the best bituminous coal coming from the 
West Coast, where environmental issues and the lack of 
a deepwater port have hindered the development of this 
industry. Export coal is the main freight carried on the 
Midland railway line from the West Coast to the port of 
Lyttelton. 

The markets for premium NZ coal are Japan, India, 
Chile, China, Australia and the US. It is in keen demand 
for its high heat content, and it is low in ash, phosphorus 
and sulphur, making it ideal for coking and making steel 
and silicon metal. 

North Island coals are mostly sub-bituminous or lower 
ranking, and are used largely for generating electricity. The 
other main uses of coal in NZ are for making iron, steel 
and cement. It is also used for making lime and plaster, 
agricultural and forestry products, and commercial and 
residential heating. 

Coal ranks fourth after gas as an energy source for 
generating electricity (5% of total power generation) and 
although NZ’s primary energy use has doubled since 1980 
the amount of coal used has scarcely changed. This is 
likely to increase greatly owing to the abundance of coal, 
despite environmental concerns about carbon emissions. 
NZ’s coal reserves are estimated to represent 1000 years 
of supply at the current rate of use, with Southland lignite 
offering great potential for increased power generation. 

COASTER (see Westland) 

COATES, Joseph Gordon (1878-1943) was Prime Min¬ 
ister from 1925 until 1928 as leader of the Reform Party. 
He was born and educated in Northland, became a farmer 
in the region as his father had been and, after service on 
the Otamatea County Council, was elected MP for Kai- 
para in 1911. 

During the Massey and succeeding administrations 
(including his own), Coates was at different times Post¬ 
master-General, Minister of Public Works, Justice, Na¬ 
tive Affairs, Transport, Railways, Finance, Customs and 


Unemployment. He served as a major in the army during 
World War One and won the Military Cross and Bar. 

He became Prime Minister after the death of long-time 
Reform leader William Massey in 1925, but was ousted 
following the failure of the Reform Party in the 1928 
general election. He remained an effective and influential 
member of the House of Representatives within the coali¬ 
tion of 1931-35, and in the war cabinet a few years later. 

Coates lacked quick political instincts but he was ad¬ 
mired as much by his opponents as by his associates for 
his sense of duty, genuine compassion and great courage. 
Because of his large-minded, statesmanlike approach to 
political and economic problems, history has treated him 
more generously than almost all of his contemporaries. 

COATS OF ARMS (or armorial bearings) are emblems 
of identity consisting of a shield, crest, supporters and 
motto. They are used in NZ by the Government, cities and 
other local authorities, professional bodies and private 
individuals. 

Prior to 1911, the Government used the British Royal 
Arms. A royal Warrant, issued on 26 August 1911, es¬ 
tablished new armorial bearings for NZ. The design was 
revised in 1956. The blazon (written heraldic description) 
uses jargon unfamiliar to the layman, which is explained 
in brackets. 

Arms: Quarterly, Azure (blue) and Gules (red) on a pale 
(vertical stripe) Argent (silver or white) three lymphads 
(ancient ships) Sable (black); in the first quarter, four 
mullets (stars) in cross of the third (i.e. the third colour 
[Argent]) each surmounted by a mullet of the second (red 
[representing the Constellation of the Southern Cross]); 
in the second quarter, a fleece; in the third, a garb (wheat 
sheaf); and in the fourth, two mining hammers in saltire 
(X-shape) all Or (gold). 

Crest (shown above the shield): On a wreath of the 
colours (a twist of blue and white cloth), a demi-lion (the 
upper half of a lion) rampant (upright) guardant (face 
turned towards the observer) Or (gold) supporting a flag¬ 
staff erect Proper (in its usual colour), thereon flying to the 
sinister (the observer’s right) the Union Flag. (This crest 
has not been used since 1956, and instead a Royal Crown 
is shown above the shield.) 

Supporters (figures which stand at the sides of the 
shield and support it): On the dexter (the observer’s left) 
side, a female figure Proper (in natural colours), vested 
(clothed) Argent, supporting in the dexter (her right) 
hand a flag-staff Proper, hoisted thereon the Ensign of the 
Dominion of NZ; and on the sinister (the observer’s right) 
side, a Maori Rangatira (chief), vested Proper, holding in 
his dexter hand a Taiaha (long club) Proper. (The illustra¬ 
tion used since 1956 shows the supporters facing each 
other rather than towards the observer.) 

Motto: ‘Onward’. (This has not been used since 1956. 
Instead, the words ‘New Zealand’ are shown on the scroll 
beneath the shield.) 
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COBB AND CO was the name of the firm which ran the 
first coach transport in the South Island. It started in 1861, 
and ran between Dunedin and the goldfields at Gabriel’s 
Gully. Services were expanded throughout Otago, Can¬ 
terbury and the West Coast, and the company came to 
epitomise coaching until it was forced out of existence by 
the railways in 1907. The company in NZ was operated 
on a franchise from Australia, where the first Cobb and 
Co coaching service had been started by an American, 
Freeman Cobb, in 1854 on a route between Melbourne 
and Castlemaine. The operation expanded rapidly in 
Victoria, but Cobb actually retired in 1856. Thereafter 
Cobb and Co coaching services spread through New 
South Wales and Queensland on a franchise basis under 
separate ownership. The last Cobb and Co coach ran in 
Queensland in 1924. 

The name was adopted for a chain of hotel restaurants. 

COBB RIVER flows from Lake Cobb in the Tasman 
Mountains near Mt Cobb (1,707 m), and flows south- 
eastwards through the Cobb Valley, between the Peel and 
Lockett Ranges, to join the Takaka River. At this junction, 
112 km north-west of Nelson, is situated the 32 MW 
Cobb River hydro-electric power station. In the 1930s the 
Hume Pipe Company (Australia) Ltd was authorised to 
develop the area’s hydro-electric potential and it set up the 
Hume (Cobb River) Power Company Ltd, registered in 
NZ, to carry out the work to provide power for the region 
and especially to develop the iron, asbestos and other min¬ 
erals found there. Because the company had difficulties, 
the government took over the work in 1940 and the dam 
was commissioned in 1944 with an output of 12 MW. 
A higher dam was built at the end of the decade and the 
capacity increased to 32 MW. The station was put up for 
sale in April 1999 by the Electricity Corporation of NZ. 

Cobb River and the locality were named after J W 
Cobb, the first European to explore the area, and subse¬ 
quently a local mill-owner. 

COBHAM, Lord (1909-77), born Charles John Lyttelton, 
was the ninth Governor-General of NZ from September 
1957 until September 1962. The tenth Viscount Cobham, 
he was educated at Eton and Cambridge. As the Hon 
Charles Lyttelton he captained the Worcester County 
cricket team and was vice-captain of the MCC team which 
toured NZ in the 1935-36 season. 

Cobham had an old family association with NZ. The 
fourth Baron Lyttelton (1817-76) was chairman of the 
Canterbury Association, which founded the Canterbury 
settlement in 1850, and not only was the Port of Lyttelton 
named after the family but Hagley Park in Christchurch 
echoes the name of the family seat, Hagley Hall. 

Lord Cobham’s speeches made such a big impact on 
the NZ public that they were collected and published in 
book form. His speaking kept him in the public eye and 
gave him a high season of popularity as his term of office 
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closed. However, he was less popular than some other 
governors-general among those more closely associated 
with him. 

COCKAYNE, Leonard (1855-1934) was born and edu¬ 
cated in England, emigrated to Australia as a teacher in 
1877 and came to NZ in 1881. He taught in Otago for 
four years before taking up farming in Canterbury. As a 
natural history student and botanist, he became interested 
in the flora of NZ and explored the mainland and also the 
Auckland, Bounty, Antipodes, Campbell and Chatham 
Islands. By the turn of the century his work had attracted 
international attention, and honours were heaped on him 
at home and abroad during the rest of his life (including 
an honorary doctorate of philosophy from Munich Uni¬ 
versity in 1903). 

From 1906 he worked as a consultant for the Lands 
Department, preparing reports on sand dune reclamation, 
the Waipoua Forest, Kapiti Island, Stewart Island and 
Tongariro National Park. 

He was a provocative and colourful lecturer and his 
account of the vegetation of this country is still the most 
complete. His publications include NZ Plants and Their 
Story (1910), The Vegetation of NZ (1921), The Culti¬ 
vation of NZ Plants (1923), more than 100 papers on 
botany and related subjects, and, with E Phillips Turner, 
The Trees of NZ (1928). 

COCKLE (Chione stutchburyi) is a bivalve mollusc occur¬ 
ring in dense beds in intertidal sand-mud flats. The shell 
(50 to 60 mm) is greyish white, heart-shaped in section 
and sculptured with prominent growth lines as well as 
radial ribs. It burrows to a depth of about 2 cm and feeds 
on suspended material via its short conical siphons. Like 
the true cockle of Europe, it is edible. 

COCKROACHES are a type of beetle, winged, with low, 
flat bodies and long legs for running. They can move in 
very small spaces and are mostly nocturnal. Although 
cockroaches are not as prevalent in NZ as in some 
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countries, there are three exotic species which are trouble¬ 
some because they invade dwellings. They are the American 
cockroach (Periplaneta americana), the biggest at about 
40 mm long; the Australian cockroach (P. australasiae), 
up to 25 mm; and the German cockroach (Battella ger- 
manica), the smallest at about 16 mm. 

These insects have been here since the very earliest 
European arrivals and have no doubt continued to arrive 
since. The big light-brown American species is from tropi¬ 
cal regions and infests warm places where there is food 
available. The Australian species has yellow markings and 
the German type has dark stripes. Their excreta gives a 
peculiar and offensive smell, and this and the saliva they 
spit out to moisten food attract bacteria. 

The native species keep to their outdoor habitats. By 
far the best known is Platyzosteria novaeseelandiae, which 
used to be called the Maori bug or the black beetle but is 
more properly the black cockroach. It is about 40 mm 
long and lives in wood or rotting material on the ground. 
The poetic Maori name for the insect is kekerengu. It 
emits a powerful and repugnant smell when in danger. 

The other native species are smaller than any of the ex¬ 
otic species and are relatively unnoticed in the bush or on 
the beaches. Most native cockroach species are wingless. 

COD, red, rock and blue, are favourite eating fish. The 
most common is red cod (Pseudophycis bacchus), called 
hoka by the Maori, with the mark of the true cod, a feeler 
beneath the lower jaw. Red cod is pink in colour tinged 
with grey and is found all round the coast, but much more 
commonly in the south, in moderately deep water over a 
sandy or muddy sea floor, or in water less than 50 m deep 
in rocky areas. 

Southern hake, rock cod or Cloudy Bay cod (Lotella 
sp.) is a browner colour, and what is known as the bastard 
red cod (Pseudophycis barbatus) is a darker red in colour 
and has a rounded tail fin. 

The blue cod (Parapercis colias) is not a true cod, nor 
even related to the species, but is a much sought-after deli¬ 
cacy. The Maori name is rawaru. The fish is a turquoise 
colour, marbled with brown, and the average weight is 
around 500 g, although some are much larger than that. 
Because it prefers a rocky sea floor, it is difficult to catch 
except by long line, and is most common in the South 
Island and the Chatham Islands. Smoked blue cod is a 
gourmet’s delight. 

COINAGE ( see Currency) 

COLE,John Reece (1916-89) was an important figure in 
literature for a series of short stories he wrote during and 
immediately after World War Two in which he served as 
an airman. The stories were first published in magazines 
in NZ, Australia and the US, and were collected for pub¬ 
lication by Caxton Press in 1949 under the title, It Was 
So Late and Other Stories. Cole was born in Palmerston 


North and spent only a few weeks at secondary school 
before getting a job as a clerk, but after returning from 
the war began a distinguished career as a librarian, rising 
to Director of the National Library of Singapore and then 
Chief Librarian at the Alexander Turnbull library. Critic 
Cherry Hankin has written of his stories: ‘In handling 
some of the less publicised issues of war service honestly, 
realistically, and with an undertone of irony, John Reece 
Cole has penetrated the myth in a manner unlike any 
other NZ writer’. 

COLENSO, William (1811-99) was born in England, 
trained as a printer and book-binder and arrived at Paihia 
in 1834 as catechist and printer to the Church Missionary 
Society. He produced the first book printed in this country 
in 1835, a Maori translation of The Epistles to the Eph¬ 
esians and Philippians, and in 1837 the New Testament 
was also published in Maori. Colenso also printed the 
Treaty of Waitangi in Maori for Governor Hobson. (No 
English version was printed at the time.) 

After two years at St John’s Theological College, 
Colenso was ordained deacon and early in 1845 took up 
his post in a mission station in Hawke’s Bay. He was a 
restless man with a scholar’s curiosity and he became an 
authority on the Maori language and NZ’s natural his¬ 
tory. In 1852 the Church Missionary Society sacked him 
because of a sexual association with a Maori woman, 
and he was not readmitted to the church until a few years 
before his death. 

A forceful, energetic man, often obdurate, Colenso 
continued to live in Hawke’s Bay, served several terms 
on the Provincial Council, one term in Parliament and 
was an inspector of schools during the 1870s. Among his 
published works are NZ Exhibition Essays (1865), The 
Botany of the North Island (1865), The Maori Races of 
NZ; Fifty Years Ago in NZ (1886), and The Ancient Tide: 
Lore and Tales of the Sea (1889). His journals and corre¬ 
spondence are a rich repository of historical information 
and comment. 

COLLEGES OF EDUCATION At one time six colleges 
of education existed in NZ for the purpose of teacher 
training: in Auckland, Hamilton, Palmerston North, 
Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. The first were 
set up in 1876 in Dunedin and Christchurch by regional 
education boards as the training departments of Normal 
Schools. The colleges maintained a monopoly on teacher 
education for more than 100 years and throughout that 
time close relations with universities were encouraged. In 
1966 the University of Waikato and the Hamilton Col¬ 
lege of Education offered the country’s first Bachelor of 
Education degree. The various education reforms of the 
early 1990s brought significant change. The reforms saw 
the colleges take over provision of school advisory serv¬ 
ices on behalf of the Ministry of Education, but they also 
opened the way for polytechnics and universities to offer 
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teacher training courses. In 1991, the Hamilton College 
of Education built on a long-standing association with 
the University of Waikato and amalgamated with it. In 
1996, the Palmerston North College of Education merged 
with Massey University. In 2004 the Auckland College 
of Education merged with the University of Auckland’s 
School of Education, becoming the newest faculty at the 
university, and on 1 January 2005 the Wellington College 
of Education formally merged with Victoria University. 
Both Christchurch and Dunedin Colleges of Education 
have also considered mergers with other institutions. 

COLLIER, James (1847-1925) was born in Scotland, 
educated in Edinburgh and worked with Herbert Spencer 
on descriptive sociology before emigrating to NZ in 1881. 
In 1885 he was appointed parliamentary librarian and 
in 1889 published the first major NZ bibliography, The 
Literature Relating to NZ. He published a biography of 
Sir George Grey and during the last 30 years of his life, in 
Australia, wrote a history of the English colony in New 
South Wales, published in 1910, and The Pastoral Age in 
Australia (1911). 

COLLINGWOOD, a tiny settlement of 250 residents, is 
on the mouth of the Aorere River in Golden Bay County, 
Nelson, 30 km north-west from Takaka and 135 km 
north-west from Nelson. It was originally called Gibbs- 
town, after settler William Gibbs, at a time when it was 
used as a coastal port. Hundreds of prospectors poured 
into the area in the late 1850s, following the discovery of 
gold, so the Nelson Provincial Government laid out a new 
town site, called it Collingwood, and even suggested it 
would be a desirable national capital because of its central 
situation. It was named after Baron Collingwood, second- 
in-command to Nelson at Trafalgar, who took over on his 
commander’s death. 

Gold was discovered in 1856, five years before the 
more lucrative Otago find, and, between 1858 and 1860, 
2,500 diggers worked in the Aorere Valley and later in 
other valleys such as the Baton, Cobb, Waingaro and Ana- 
toki. As the alluvial deposits were worked out the miners 
turned their attention to the reefs in the underlying rocks. 
The most lucrative discovery was that on the Golden 
Ridge in the Wakamarama Range, where quartz reefs with 
massive gold-bearing impregnations were mined, yielding 
35,000 ounces of gold. One mine, the Aorangi, operated 
until the early part of the 20th century. 

Today Collingwood is a stopping-off point for visitors 
heading for Farewell Spit and the popular Heaphy Track. 

COMMERCE COMMISSION is an independent crown 
entity, consisting of up to five members appointed by the 
Governor-General on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Economic Development. It is NZ’s primary competition 
regulatory agency and was established by the Commerce 
Act 1986. It also enforces the Fair Trading Act 1986, as 


well as industry-specific legislation such as the Electricity 
Reform Act 1998, Dairy Industry Restructuring Act 2001, 
Telecommunications Act 2001 and Credit Contracts and 
Consumer Finance Act 2003. 

The Commission has investigative and administrative 
powers to promote effective competition in markets and 
control restrictive trade practices, mergers and takeovers. 
The commission may be called upon to examine and de¬ 
cide whether the public interest is at risk in the application 
of certain commercial practices such as collective pricing 
agreements, individual resale price maintenance arrange¬ 
ments, pyramid selling schemes, refusal by a manufacturer 
or wholesaler to supply a retailer to protect the interests of 
competing retailers. 

COMMERCE, MINISTRY OF (see Economic Develop¬ 
ment, Ministry of) 

COMMONWEALTH GAMES meetings had a forerun¬ 
ner in the Festival of Empire in 1911, in London. The 
first full meet, however, was the Empire Games held at 
Hamilton in Ontario, Canada, in 1930. 

Hamilton, Ontario 1930 NZ won three gold medals: J 
Savidan in the six miles (9.65 km); S Lay in the javelin; and 
Brough, Olsson, MacDonald, Sandos and Eastwood, in the 
rowing four with cox. The team won four silver medals in 
swimming, rowing and bowls, and two bronze medals. 

London 1934 At the second Empire Games in London 
in 1934, the great Jack Lovelock won the gold medal for 
the one mile (1.609 km). NZ also won two bronze medals 
in athletics and swimming. 

Sydney 1938 NZ won a total of 24 medals at the 1938 
Empiad in Sydney: five gold, seven silver and 12 bronze. 

The golds were won by V P Boot in the 880 yards (792 
m); C H Matthews in the three miles (4.827 km) and again 
in the six miles (9.654 km); Whittaker, Robertson, Jury, 
and Bremner in the bowling fours; and Macey and Den¬ 
nison in the bowling pairs. The silver medals were won 
by competitors in track and field, bowls, boxing, cycling, 
rowing and wrestling; and bronze medals in athletics, box¬ 
ing, cycling, rowing, swimming and wrestling. 



The NZ team at the 1934 Empire Games in London. 
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Auckland 1950 After a break of twelve years caused by 
World War Two, the Empire Games of 1950 were held at 
Auckland and the NZ team won a total of 51 medals: ten 
gold, 21 silver, and 20 bronze. 

Winners of the gold medals were W Nelson in the six 
miles (9.654 km); Yvette Williams in the long jump; J Pir- 
ret in the lawn bowls singles; R Henry and E Exelby in the 
lawn bowling pairs; F Creagh in the heavyweight boxing; 
Johnson, O’Brien, James, Carroll, and Johnstone in the 
coxed four rowing; Barry, Lucas, Chambers and Amos in 
the 880 yards (792 m) relay swimming; R Cleghorn in the 
heavyweight weightlifting; J Armitt in the featherweight 
wrestling; and D Mudgeway in the bantam-weight wres¬ 
tling. Silver and bronze medals were won in almost every 
category of event. 

Vancouver 1954 With the name change to British 
Empire and Commonwealth Games, the next festival was 
held at Vancouver in Canada in 1954, and the NZ team 
won 19 medals: seven gold, seven silver and five bronze. 

Golds went to Yvette Williams in the shot put, the long 
jump, and the discus; Donald Jowett in the 220 yards (201 
m); D Rowlands in the single sculls; Parker and Douglas 
in the coxless pairs; and J Dorns in the 220 yards (201 
m) breaststroke swimming. Silvers went to competitors 
in athletics, bowls, cycling, rowing, and swimming; and 
bronze medals to competitors in swimming, weightlifting 
and wrestling. 

Cardiff 1958 The British Commonwealth Games, as 
they then became known, were held in Cardiff, and NZ 
won 19 medals: four gold, six silver and nine bronze. 

The golds went to Murray Halberg in the three miles 
(4.827 km); Valerie Sloper in the women’s shot put; R 
Douglas and R Parker in the coxless pairs; and J Morris 
and R Pilkington in the lawn bowls pairs. Silver medals 
were won by competitors in athletics, rowing, cycling 
and swimming, and bronze medals in athletics, rowing, 
cycling, boxing and swimming. 

Perth 1962 The games were held in Perth in 1962 and 
NZ won 32 medals: ten gold, 12 silver and ten bronze. 

The gold medals went to Murray Halberg in the three 
miles (4.827 km); Peter Snell in the 880 yards (792 m) and 
one mile (1.609 km); Valerie Young in the shot put and 
discus; W Coe in the welterweight boxing; M Coleman in 
the individual foil, fencing; H Robson and R McDonald 
in the lawn bowls pairs; J Hill in the single sculls; and G 
Paterson, K Heselwood, H Smedley, W Stephens and D 
Pulman in the coxed fours. Silver medals were won by 
competitors in athletics, boxing, cycling, rowing, swim¬ 
ming and weightlifting; and bronze medals by competi¬ 
tors in athletics, boxing, cycling, fencing, swimming and 
wrestling. 

Kingston 1966 NZ won 26 medals at the British Com¬ 
monwealth Games in Kingston, Jamaica: eight gold, five 
silver and 13 bronze. 

Gold medals went to Leslie Mills in the discus; R 
Welsh in the 3,000 m steeplechase; Roy Williams in the 


decathlon; and Valerie Young (nee Sloper) in the shot put 
and discus; W Kini in heavyweight boxing; David Gerrard 
in the 220 yards (201 m) butterfly; and Donald Oliver 
in heavyweight weightlifting. Silvers were won by com¬ 
petitors in athletics, cycling, shooting and swimming; and 
bronze medals by competitors in athletics, boxing, cycling, 
fencing, shooting, swimming and wrestling. 

Edinburgh 1970 NZ won 14 medals: two gold, six sil¬ 
ver and six bronze. The gold went to B Biddle in the cycling 
road race; and H Kent in the 1000 m cycling time trial. 

Silvers were won by competitors in athletics, bowls 
and weightlifting; and bronze medals in athletics, cycling, 
swimming, weightlifting and wrestling. 

Christchurch 1974 Christchurch was the host for what 
are now called the Commonwealth Games. NZ won 35 
medals: nine gold, eight silver and 18 bronze. 

The golds went to Robin Tait in the discus; Richard 
Tayler in the 10,000 m; D Baldwin, P Clark, D Jolly and 
J Somerville in the lawn bowls fours; M Gordon in rifle 
shooting; J Parkhouse in the 800 m freestyle swimming; 
M Treffers in the 400 m individual swimming medley; 
A Ebert in the middleweight weightlifting; G May in the 
super-heavyweight weightlifting; and D Aspin in the 82 kg 
wrestling class. 

Silvers were won by competitors in athletics, boxing, 
swimming and weightlifting; and bronze medals were won 
by competitors in athletics, bowls, boxing, cycling, shoot¬ 
ing, swimming, weightlifting and wrestling. 

Edmonton 1978 The 1978 Commonwealth Games 
were held at Edmonton, Canada, and NZ won 19 medals: 
five gold, six silver and eight bronze. 

The golds were won by Michael Richards for the in¬ 
dividual pursuit cycling; John Woolley for skeet shooting; 
Gary Hurring in the 200 m backstroke; Rebecca Perrott in 
the 200 m freestyle; and Precious McKenzie in the 56 kg 
weightlifting division. 

Silvers were won by competitors in bowls, cycling, 
swimming and athletics; and bronzes in weightlifting, 
wrestling, boxing, swimming, cycling, badminton and 
women’s gymnastics. 

Brisbane 1982 The 1982 Games were held at Bris¬ 
bane, Australia, and NZ won 26 medals: five gold, eight 
silver and 13 bronze. The gold medal winners were Anne 
Audain in the 3,000 m; Mike O’Rourke in the javelin; Ne- 
roli Fairhall in the archery; Craig Adair in the 1,000 m cy¬ 
cling time trial; and John Woolley in the skeet shooting. 

Silvers were won by competitors in athletics, bowls, 
cycling, shooting and wrestling; and bronzes in athletics, 
badminton, bowls, boxing, cycling, diving, swimming and 
wrestling. 

Edinburgh 1986 At the 13th Commonwealth Games in 
Edinburgh (which were boycotted by 31 of the 58 teams 
originally entered) NZ won 38 medals: eight gold, 16 
silver and 14 bronze. 

The gold medal winners were I Dickison in the bowls; 
Stephanie Foster in the single sculls; Stephanie Foster and 
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Robin Clarke in the double sculls; G Yelavich for both free 
pistol and air pistol shooting; Anthony Mosse in the 200 
m butterfly; Sylvia Hume in the 100 m backstroke; and J 
Peau in the heavyweight boxing. 

Silvers were won by competitors in athletics, cy¬ 
cling, rowing, swimming, weightlifting and wrestling; and 
bronzes in athletics, cycling, rowing, shooting, swimming, 
badminton, wrestling and boxing. 

Auckland 1990 The 14th Commonwealth Games were 
held in Auckland as part of the 1990 sesqui-centennial 
celebrations, and NZ won 17 gold medals, 14 silvers, and 
27 bronzes, the fourth highest tally. Australia easily won 
the most medals, followed by England and Canada. 

The NZ gold medal winners were: Tania Murray in 
the high jump; Judy Howat and P Watson in the lawn 
bowls women’s pairs; Michael Kenny in the boxing super¬ 
heavyweight; Ian Richards, Graeme Miller, Brian Fowler 
and Gavin Stevens in the men’s cycling 100 km time trial; 
Graeme Miller for first individual in the cycling road race; 
Nigel Donnelly, Glenn McLeay, Stuart Williams and Gary 
Anderson in the men’s cycling 400 m team pursuit; Gary 
Anderson in the men’s cycling 400 m individual pursuit; 
Gary Anderson in the men’s cycling ten miles scratch race; 
Madonna Harris in the women’s cycling 3,000 m individ¬ 
ual pursuit; A Walker in the women’s rhythmic rope gym¬ 
nastics; Nikki Jenkins in the women’s vault gymnastics; B 
Cooper in the men’s under 65 kg judo; R Harvey in the 50 
m individual free rifle shooting (prone); S Patterson and R 
Harvey in the 50 m pairs free rifle (prone); P Carmine and 
A Clarke in the 10 m pairs running target shooting; Anna 
Simcic in the women’s 200 m backstroke; Anthony Mosse 
in the men’s 200 m butterfly. 

Victoria 1994 The 15th Commonwealth Games were 
held in Canada, and NZ won five gold medals, 13 silver 
and 11 bronze. 

Gold medal winners were: Danyon Loader (200 m but¬ 
terfly); Mark Rendell (cycle road race); Stephen Petterson 
(individual smallbore); and Petterson and Lindsay Arthur 
(smallbore pair). Silvers were won by competitors in other 
shooting events, cycling, field events and swimming; and 
bronze medals in badminton, cycling, javelin, swimming, 
30 km walk and the wheelchair marathon. 

Kuala Lumpur 1998 The 16th Commonwealth Games 
were held in Malaysia, and NZ won eight gold, six silver 
and 20 bronze medals. Gold medal winners were: the 
rugby sevens team, comprising Eric Rush, Jonah Lomu, 
Christian Cullen, Dallas Seymour, Joeli Vidiri, Rico Gear, 
Bruce Reihana, Roger Randle, Amasio Raoma and Caleb 
Ralph; Sarah Ulmer in the 3,000 m cycling individual 
pursuit; Beatrice Faumuina in the discus; Darren Liddel 
(three golds) in the weightlifting snatch, clean and total; 
Stephen Petterson in the shooting 50 m rifle (prone); and 
Glen Thomson in the 40 km cycling points race. 

Silver medals were won by competitors in shooting, 
cycling and netball. Bronze medals were won in swim¬ 
ming, badminton, gymnastics, shooting, athletics, cycling, 


boxing, cricket, weightlifting, bowls and squash. 

Manchester 2002 The 17th Commonwealth Games 
were held in England. Australia topped the medal table, 
followed by England, and NZ finished fifth, winning 11 
gold, 13 silver and 21 bronze medals. 

Gold medal winners were: Beatrice Faumuina for dis¬ 
cuss; Sarah Ulmer for 3000 m cycling; Greg Henderson 
in the 40 km cycling points race; Jo Edwards and Sharon 
Simms for doubles lawn bowls; the rugby sevens team, 
comprising Craig de Goldi, Mils Muliaina, Amasio Va¬ 
lence, Craig Newby, Eric Rush (captain), Karl TeNana, 
Anthony Tuitavake, Chris Masoe, Roger Randle, Bruce 
Reihana, Brad Fleming and Rodney So’oialo; Teresa Bor- 
rell and Nadine Stanton in the double trap pairs, shoot¬ 
ing; Leilani Rorani and Carol Owens, women’s doubles, 
squash; Leilani Rorani and Glen Wilson, mixed doubles, 
squash; Li Chunli, table tennis singles; and Nigel Avery 
(two golds) in the weightlifting 105-kg-plus clean and jerk 
and the combined. 

Silver medals were won by competitors in the 50 km 
walk, hammer throw, shot put, badminton, cross country 
mountain bike, hockey, netball, shooting, squash, swim¬ 
ming, table tennis and weightlifting. 

Bronze medals were won in badminton, boxing, cy¬ 
cling, lawn bowls, shooting and swimming. 

The 2006 Commonwealth Games will be held in Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia. 

COMMUNISM in NZ was first organised in 1912 with 
the formation of the Petone Marxian Club. A NZ Marx¬ 
ian Association was founded in 1919, two years before the 
first NZ Communist Party was established, with member¬ 
ship consisting mainly of West Coast miners. 

The party tried to become affiliated to the NZ Labour 
Party but, although the origins of the two organisations 
were among similar people with similar views, the two 
parties grew steadily apart. There was a burst of interest 
in communism from the depression years of the 1930s 
through to the end of World War Two, when admiration 
for the Russian war effort was widespread. But the party 
membership was decimated by defections at the time of 
the Russian intrusion into Hungary in 1956, and another 
rift appeared as ideological differences gradually surfaced 
between Red China and Russia. The NZ Communist 
Party was then controlled by the Chinese faction and the 
Russian group broke away to form the Socialist Unity 
Party, which became the stronger of the two. 

Communists held positions of importance within the 
trade union movement but have never been a force to be 
reckoned with at general election time. Despite this, com¬ 
munism was repeatedly held up as a bogey by conservative 
politicians, until the sudden demise of the Russian and 
Eastern Europe regimes in the late 1980s. 

The Communist Party in NZ still maintains its aims are 
the revolutionary overthrow of the NZ capitalist class and 
its replacement with a government of workers. 
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COMPANIES formally incorporated under the Com¬ 
panies Act of 1955 with limited liability provide the 
substance of commercial life. The Act was updated by the 
1993 Companies Act. 

A company registered under the 1993 Act can have 
between one and an unlimited number of shareholders. 
A registered company becomes a corporation which is a 
separate legal entity from the individual members of the 
company. The debts of the company are those of the com¬ 
pany and not its members, i.e., the shareholders, unless 
directors or shareholders have issued personal guarantees 
against them. 

The Companies Act of 1955 (which came into effect 
at the beginning of 1957) was a comprehensive revision 
and consolidation of existing law. Amending acts in 1963 
spelt out procedures for company takeovers and in 1964 
for flat-owning companies (companies owning only resi¬ 
dential property). Amendments since 1973 have generally 
been to give effect to recommendations of the Macarthur 
Committee which was set up in 1968 to review the work¬ 
ings of the act. 

The legislation is designed to protect shareholders, 
creditors and the general public by requiring of all compa¬ 
nies certain standards of recording and reporting of their 
activities and regular disclosure of information. There are 
prescribed forms for annual returns of information to the 
Registrar of Companies and certain requirements relating 
to annual accounts. 

The Securities Act of 1978 established the Securities 
Commission which has general oversight of the way in 
which securities are offered to the public and recommend¬ 
ed appropriate reforms to the Minister of Justice. The Act 
and the Securities Regulations of 1983 deal specifically 
with the content of registered prospectuses and advertise¬ 
ments for securities. 

There are more than 270,000 registered companies in 
NZ. Public records of shareholding and other information 
liable for disclosure are held by The Companies Office, a 
business unit of the Ministry of Economic Development, 
and are available on-line. 

COMPLAINTS REVIEW TRIBUNAL (see Human 
Rights Review Tribunal) 

COMPOSERS’ASSOCIATION of NZ Inc (CANZ) is a 

professional organisation for composers, incorporated in 
Wellington in 1974. The activities of CANZ include: the 
publishing of the Canzona Yearbook and the bi-monthly 
Canzonetta; the initiation of the Composer-in-Schools 
scheme (1976-82) with the Department of Education; 
the initiation of an archive of NZ music at the Alexander 
Turnbull Library; the institution of an annual Citation for 
Services to NZ Music; acting as a pressure group, when 
necessary; and providing up-to-date information on the 
state of composition in NZ and details of competitions. 


COMPOSITAE (Asteracae), the daisy family, is perhaps 
the largest of all the flowering plant families with 20,000 
species and it is well represented in NZ. Our daisies are 
unusual in that many of the species are woody trees of 
various sizes, with others forming miniature shrubs of bi¬ 
zarre form (see also Tree Daisies, Vegetable Sheep). Some 
daisies form creeping mats or are small or large herbs. 

Many introduced species are well known as food 
plants (lettuce, globe artichoke) and garden ornamentals 
( Chrysanthemum , Dahlia). Others are infamous as weeds, 
the lawn daisy (Beilis), onehunga weed ( Solvia ), ragwort 
(Senecio) and thistles. All species, both native and exotic, 
are characterised by their flower-like inflorescences, called 
heads (capitula), made up of groups of florets (flowers) 
with protective bracts. 

Several of the nearly 30 genera native to NZ are found 
only here and some have many species. Among them are 
Celmisia (the mountain daisies) with conspicuous white 
ray florets around the yellow disc; Cotula (batchelors 
buttons) with only disc florets, much like other genera 
with fewer species such as Craspedia (woolly heads), 
Helickrysum (everlasting daisies) and Leucogenes , the NZ 
edelweiss (which has conspicuous furry bracts surround¬ 
ing the flower head). 

COMPUTERS began electronic data processing in NZ 
after the importation of the first relatively cumbersome 
machine in 1960, but the computer revolution did not gain 
momentum until the 1970s. In 1968, the total number of 
computers in this country was 87 and by 1972 just on 
200. In the 1980s, the first personal or microcomputers 
were introduced, and numbers mushroomed. By the early 
2000s 47% of NZ households had a home computer. 

International statistics contained in a 1968 report by 
the NZ Institute of Economic Research showed that in 
comparison with other countries of roughly similar size 
and where agriculture was a significant sector of the econ¬ 
omy, NZ was slow off the mark in changing to computers. 
Putting NZ’s computer rental expenditure in relation to 
national income on a base of 100, the figure for Australia 
was 140, for Denmark 180, Norway 135 and Finland 
120. At that stage, computer applications to industry were 
not widespread. But some computer specialists claim NZ’s 
computer-power per head of population is now second 
only to that of Japan. 

The new age opened when an IBM Type 650 Data 
Processing Centre, approved by the government in the late 
1950s, was installed at Treasury and officially opened for 
business in March 1961. Its first major task was to handle 
the payroll for NZ’s 34,000 government employees. 

At first it served a number of departments in other 
ways, but as the 1960s progressed, nine departments had 
their own computers installed. From quite early on, the 
then Department of Scientific and Industrial Research’s 
physics and engineering laboratory provided a computer 
advisory service for commercial firms. 
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By 1970, government computers processed not only the 
central pay system but the public accounts, the accounting 
systems of trading departments and other systems. In that 
year, the government decided to set up the Government 
Computer Centre to centralise this public sector data 
processing. It became an independent unit within the De¬ 
partment of Internal Affairs. In 1972, it was placed under 
the responsibility of the State Services Commission as the 
Computer Services Division. It was privatised in 1994. 

By the mid-1980s, more than 12,000 NZers were 
employed nationally in the computer industry, about a 
quarter of them in the public sector. 

In the first computer decade, those small private firms 
far-seeing enough to adapt some of their systems, generally 
used independent bureaus and those run by some of the 
equipment suppliers. By the mid-1970s, computers had 
spread through most major industries and by the 1980s 
had become indispensable. 

The microcomputer became available in NZ in the 
middle of the 1970s and within two years of their arrival 
the NZ Microcomputer Club (NZMC) was formed. An 
indication of the rapid spread of the technology is given by 
the spread of interest among the public. The first micro¬ 
computer exhibition was held in 1980 and attracted fewer 
than a thousand members of the public. Four years later, 
nearly nine thousand visited the exhibition on just one day 
to see the exhibits at 58 commercial stands. 

As the technology developed and hardware became 
smaller and less costly, NZers moved quickly into com¬ 
puters until today most of even the smallest businesses 
have all their administrative systems on computer. Many 
families have invested in small personal machines. 

Perhaps because NZers had to adapt imported soft¬ 
ware to small business and short-run manufacturing, 
many people in the industry here have become brilliantly 
successful programmers, and today specialised companies 
are exporting software packages. 

The expansion of interest in the computer through the 
community has been helped by their use in primary and 
secondary schools. Universities had opened computer sci¬ 
ence departments as soon as the equipment became avail¬ 
able in this country but high costs prohibited school use 
until the microcomputer arrived. At first, many schools 
held back because they were unsure of the type of equip¬ 
ment to get and how to use the new technology educa¬ 
tionally. By 1980, there were fewer than 100 computers 
in secondary schools, but by the middle of the decade, the 
number was approaching 3,000 and more than 95 per 
cent of secondary schools had at least one microcomputer 
for educational uses. By the 1990s, almost every school, 
secondary and primary, used computers as an essential 
part of the educational process. The NZ Computer Society 
was 40 years old at the end of the 20th century. 

The latest step in the evolution of the way we use 
computers is the Internet, a gigantic collection of millions 
of interconnected computers and networks located in 


countries throughout the world, all linked by phone lines. 
It was developed by the US military establishment, along 
with its university-based research institutions, during the 
Cold War of the 1960s as a secure means of communica¬ 
tion via a network of linked computers that would be able 
to survive a potential world war. It was originally used by 
scientists and academics to send e-mails (electronic mail 
messages), but the development of the World Wide Web in 
1991 made the Internet a far more exciting prospect. For 
the first time, information could be displayed graphically 
(rather than as plain text). 

Individuals benefit from the Internet as an invaluable 
source of information or just to keep in touch with friends 
or family around the world. Powerful but simple software 
tools have made the network accessible to anyone with 
access to a computer; the percentage of NZers with access 
to the Internet has risen steadily. It rose from 42% at the 
beginning of 1998 to 72% by the end of 2001. By 2004 
NZ has one of the highest Internet connection rates in the 
world on a per capita basis. E-mail, a part of everyday life 
for homes and businesses, first began in NZ in 1986, with 
international e-mail services through Victoria University 
of Wellington’s dial-up to the University of Canada in 
Calgary. Three years later the first Internet service pro¬ 
vider (ISP) offered Internet services to the public, and in 
1993 the first NZ websites were initiated at Victoria and 
Waikato Universities. By 2000 there were over 1 million 
NZ Internet users, and 46,000 .nz domain name registra¬ 
tions. The potential for businesses to advertise their prod¬ 
ucts and services was quickly realised, and the number of 
entities with a ‘web’ address rapidly escalated, until today 
a company’s Internet website and e-mail address are as 
common as their phone and fax numbers. Online retailing 
is worth hundreds of billions of dollars a year now. 

ISOCNZ (Internet Society of NZ) is an independent 
non-profit society, established in 1995, which aims to 
foster co-ordinated and co-operative development of the 
Internet in NZ. It also works to safeguard the Internet’s 
philosophy of open and uncensored exchange of infor¬ 
mation. ISOCNZ is a leading commentator on Internet 
issues, representing member views to politicians, industry 
influences and the media. It guides development of Inter¬ 
net policy, guards Internet standards, and oversees use and 
expansion of the NZ domain name space through owner¬ 
ship of The NZ Internet Registry Ltd, which manages the 
NZ domain name space and trades as Domainz. Members 
of ISOCNZ include Internet service providers, web design¬ 
ers, public information groups and Internet users. 

CONDLIFFE, John Bell (1891-1981) was born in Victo¬ 
ria, Australia, and educated at the University of Canter¬ 
bury and Cambridge. He served with the NZEF in World 
War One, was Professor of Economics at Canterbury from 
1920 to 1926, and spent the rest of his professional career 
in academic posts in the US, except for five years with 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations and two years 
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on the staff of the London School of Economics. He is 
remembered in this country for his Short History of NZ 
(1925), NZ in the Making (1930), The Welfare State in 
NZ (1959), The Economic Outlook forNZ (1969) and Te 
Rangi Hiroa: The Life of Sir Peter Buck (1971). 

CONEY, Sandra (1944- ), at the forefront of radical 
feminist action since the early 1970s, is best known for 
her involvement in the 1987 Cervical Cancer Inquiry 
which changed social attitudes towards health care in NZ. 
Coney’s father was Tom Pearce, a famous rugby player, 
administrator and chairman of the Auckland Regional 
Authority. She married at 18, and combined housework 
and rearing two sons with university study, graduating BA 
in English and Anthropology in 1970. She helped organise 
the Auckland University creche from 1968 to 1971. In 
1972 she was a co-founder of Broadsheet and worked on 
it, mainly as editor, until 1985. 

In 1987 Coney and Phillida Bunkle published an 
article outlining a long-standing research programme at 
Auckland’s National Women’s Hospital (NWH) which 
had resulted in the deaths of some women. The Minister 
of Health established an inquiry, headed by Judge Silvia 
Cartwright, to investigate the two women’s claims. In 
1988, the Cartwright Report vindicated the stand taken 
by the women, and it led to a significant overhaul of medi¬ 
cal ethical standards and the promise of a national cervical 
cancer screening programme, as well as the recall of 139 
NWH patients still considered to be at risk. 

Coney has served as a member of the Health Depart¬ 
ment IUD Committee (1980), the Expert Group on Cer¬ 
vical Cancer Screening (1989-90), the Women’s Health 
Committee of the Health Research Council, and was a 
co-founder and director of Women’s Health Action. In 
2001 Sandra Coney became a Councillor representing 
Waitakere on the ARC and served as Deputy Chair of the 
Parks and Heritage Committee. 

She has won a number of literary awards and her pub¬ 
lications include Every Girl: A Social History of Women 
and the YWCA in Auckland (1986); The Unfortunate 
Experiment (1988); Out of the Frying Pan (1990); The 
Menopause Industry (1991); Standing in the Sunshine 
(1993); I Do: 125 Years of Weddings in NZ (1995); Feel¬ 
ing Fabulous at 40, 50 and Beyond (1996); Into the Fire 
(1997); Stroppy Sheilas and Gutsy Girls (1998). 

CONFEDERATION OF CHIEFS AND TRIBES was 

formed in the Bay of Islands in 1835 by the British 
Resident, James Busby. He had urged Maori chiefs to 
assemble at Waitangi where 35 signed a Declaration of 
Independence in the name of such a confederation. This 
action was mostly a response by Busby to claims to land 
and sovereignty by Baron de Thierry, who had announced 
he was coming to NZ to settle. Busby’s plan was to erect 
a government by a confederation of the Maori tribes with 
a legislature at Waitangi. He felt this would preserve the 


nation’s independence, but place it under a protectorate 
relationship, with Britain giving the confederation support 
and direction. This would favour British interests and at 
the same time restrain other nations that might have de¬ 
signs on NZ. 

The Confederation Chiefs represented a significant 
proportion of the Maori population (probably about 
one-fifth), although the tribes represented were mainly 
from the Thames to North Auckland area. The flag they 
adopted, chosen in 1834 and approved by King William 
IV, became the official NZ flag until the adoption of the 
Union Jack in 1840. The flag was described at the time 
as: ‘A red St George’s cross on a white ground. In the first 
quarter, a red St George’s cross on a blue ground, pierced 
with four white stars’. 

CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES IN AOTEAROA 
NEW ZEALAND (CCANZ) came into being in Oc¬ 
tober 1987 replacing the previous ecumenical body, the 
National Council of Churches (NCC), which had been 
established in 1941. The impetus for the change came 
from the wide Roman Catholic involvement as Observers 
within the life of the NCC. A representative group of NCC 
and Roman Catholic representation produced a report 
which was accepted by the NCC member churches and 
the Catholic Church after wide consultation in the mem¬ 
ber churches. While the spirit of the ecumenical goals was 
substantially the same as the NCC, a different structure 
was set up which worked by consensus and allowed equal 
representation at all levels no matter what the size of the 
member church. The objectives of CCANZ are: 

• to provide a forum for ecumenical discussion between 
the Churches; 

• to be an organisation that will enable the Churches to 
work together in ecumenical activities; 

• to provide the Churches with a means of ecumenical 
communication. 

In 1999 the Roman Catholic Church made the decision 
to leave the CCANZ. In November 2004 there were 11 
national churches of both Eastern and Western traditions 
with full membership, serving over 1,000 ministry units: 
Anglican Church in Aotearoa, New Zealand and Poly¬ 
nesia, Antiochian Orthodox, Coptic Orthodox, Greek 
Orthodox, Liberal Catholic, Methodist Church of New 
Zealand, Presbyterian Church of Aotearoa New Zealand, 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), Romanian Ortho¬ 
dox, Salvation Army, and Syrian Orthodox. 

CONGDON, Bevan Ernest (1938- ) established a NZ 
record for cricket test appearances and for the total runs 
scored during an international career that began in the 
1964-65 season and ended in 1978 when he was aged 40. 
Known as a gutsy right-hand batsman, Congdon was born 
at Motueka and played most of his cricket for Central 
Districts between 1960-61 and 1970-71. He later played 
for Otago. 
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He played 114 innings for NZ in 61 tests, amassing 
3,448 runs at an average of 32.2. As a right-arm medium 
pace bowler he also took 59 test wickets. In all first-class 
matches he scored 13,101 runs, including 23 centuries, at 
an average of 34.84. 

CONNON, Helen (1859-1903) (married name Helen 
Macmillan Brown) was a leading promoter of education 
for girls. Her family came from Melbourne, Australia, to 
Dunedin when she was three, then moved to Hokitika. In 
1875, she was the first student to enrol at the new Canter¬ 
bury College, and in 1881 became the first woman in the 
British Empire to graduate MA (with first-class honours). 
She became principal of Christchurch Girls’ High School 
at the age of 22 and ensured girls learnt languages, litera¬ 
ture, science, history and maths, as well as doing drill and 
playing sports. Helen Connon married Professor John 
Macmillan Brown in 1886, but continued as principal 
of her growing school. Through her impressive academic 
record and her distinguished teaching career, she greatly 
advanced the progress of women’s education in NZ. She 
was the mother of Millicent Baxter and the grandmother 
of poet James K Baxter. 

CONSCRIPTION in NZ for training or active service 
in the armed forces began in the 19th century when two 
ordinances (1845 and 1858) imposed certain legal obliga¬ 
tions on men between the ages of 18 and 60 to serve in 
the militia. 

The 1845 law provided for service only in the area in 
which the man lived. The later legislation provided for 
the topping up of volunteer strength by ballot. The militia 
was disbanded in 1872. The Defence Act of 1909 made 
it compulsory for males between 12 and 25 to train as 
cadets or territorials. There was provision for members to 
serve within NZ but not overseas. 

In 1915, during World War One, the government 
passed legislation that required all males from 17 to 60 to 
give an indication of their willingness to serve in the armed 
forces and in the middle of the following year passed the 
Military Service Act which conscripted men from 19 to 
45 to serve overseas. Only four MPs opposed the legisla¬ 
tion but there was widespread opposition to the measure, 
particularly among the labour unions. A major national 
conference at the beginning of the year had unanimously 
opposed conscription unless accompanied by conscription 
of wealth, particularly war profits. 

But the government, at the end of 1916, made it sedi¬ 
tious to oppose conscription and a number of Labour 
movement leaders were put in jail, including future Prime 
Minister, Peter Fraser. When the war ended, those who 
had refused active service on the grounds of conscientious 
objection were banned for ten years from voting and from 
government and local body employment. Compulsory 
military training in the territorials continued after World 
War One, until it was abandoned in the economic re¬ 


trenchment of the Depression of the 1930s. 

In both world wars, those who were called up and re¬ 
fused to serve were interned until released by a magistrate 
after the end of hostilities. 

Conscription was reinstated during World War Two, in 
July 1940, with all males between 18 and 45 liable to be 
called up by ballot, but no soldier under 21 was allowed 
to serve overseas. 

But conscription again became a major issue at the 
height of the Cold War when the Compulsory Military 
Training Act of 1949 forced all males to undergo 14 
weeks of training at age 18. The Labour Government led 
by Peter Fraser, who was jailed for opposing conscrip¬ 
tion in 1916, forced the issue with a referendum after the 
annua! conference of the Labour Party had rejected the 
plan. CMT began with the first intake in May 1950 and 
was abolished by the next Labour Government from early 
in 1958. The territorial service became voluntary again, 
until 1962 when the newly elected National Government 
introduced a selective compulsory scheme. 

Under this scheme, all males had to register with the 
Department of Labour on their 20th birthdays. A ballot 
was held and all those whose birthdays coincided with the 
balloted birthday dates were required to undergo three 
months of full-time military training followed by three 
years of part-time service of at least 60 days. The aim was 
to maintain the territorial force at operational strength. 
The scheme ended in 1972 when the territorials became 
voluntary again. 

CONSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF (DOC), Te Papa 
Atawhai, officially came into existence in 1987 when the 
Conservation Act was passed to integrate conservation 
management functions. This Act sets out the majority of 
the Department’s responsibilities and roles. 

DOC administers 25 Acts of Parliament and has func¬ 
tions under several others. It reports to the Minister of 
Conservation and must carry out all the Minister’s lawful 
directives. 

DOC is the key government organisation charged with 
conserving the natural and historic heritage of NZ on be¬ 
half of, and for the benefit of, present and future NZers. 
Its mission is ‘to conserve New Zealand’s natural and his¬ 
toric heritage for all to enjoy now and in the future’. 

The Department manages or administers national parks 
and conservation parks (formerly called forest parks), 
reserves and conservation areas, protected indigenous 
forests, and protected inland waters and wild and scenic 
rivers. DOC has responsibility for the preservation and 
management of indigenous and native wildlife, including 
administering non-commercial freshwater fisheries. It 
also has a role in management of the coastal marine area, 
administering marine reserves, protecting marine mam¬ 
mals and offshore islands set aside for conservation. 

In addition it administers historic places on conser¬ 
vation land, such as old government buildings, former 
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mining settlements and pa sites. DOC manages almost 
all NZ’s historic reserves, and numerous historic places 
that are registered by the Historic Places Trust. Formerly, 
the Minister of Conservation was responsible for historic 
heritage and the Department provided policy support. 
Since September 1999, however, the chief responsibilities 
for historic policy and legislation, including the Historic 
Places Act and the NZ Historic Places Trust, now lie with 
the Minister for Culture and Heritage, through the Minis¬ 
try for Culture and Heritage. 

To achieve its goals, DOC undertakes a range of activi¬ 
ties with a particular emphasis on expanding biodiversity 
(including managing a range of threatened species and 
ecosystems), minimising biosecurity risks (with a par¬ 
ticular focus on managing threats to native species and 
ecosystems, such as pest species and weeds), increasing 
the emphasis on historic and cultural values, promoting 
appropriate recreation and increased public enjoyment of 
protected places, engaging the community in conservation, 
and promoting effective partnerships with Maori to incor¬ 
porate a Maori perspective into conservation efforts. 

Due to the nature of DOC’s work, it has a decentralised 
structure. Thirteen conservancies each have several area 
offices, in widespread locations throughout NZ, reinforc¬ 
ing the importance of conservation delivery in the field. 

CONSUMER AFFAIRS, MINISTRY OF (see Consumerism) 

CONSUMERISM has mainly been channelled through 
the Consumers’ Institute and the media with general news 
stories highlighting readers’ complaints and some special¬ 
ist projects actually testing complaints, as in television’s 
Fair Go programme. A Consumer Council was set up in 
1959 but was largely ineffective because it was perceived 
as being an instrument of the government bureaucracy. 
The council was reconstructed under the Consumer Coun¬ 
cil Act of 1966 into a more independent body with 16 
government-appointed members. 

The Fair Trading Act 1986 replaced several acts re¬ 
lating to consumer law covering false trade description, 
unfair practices, service and product safety standards and 
consumer information, and is enforced by the Commerce 
Commission. 

The Ministry of Consumer Affairs, whose activities 
are governed by the Fair Trading Act and the Consumer 
Guarantees Act 1993, promotes consumer awareness and 
advises government on policy. The independent non-profit 
Consumers’ Institute, with about 95,000 members, is a 
watchdog organisation which conducts tests and surveys, 
makes submissions to government and statutory authori¬ 
ties and publishes results in a number of magazines and 
books. 

The essence of consumer rights is that if goods are 
faulty, and the fault is minor, then the trader should have 
the opportunity to repair it. If the problem is serious, the 
consumer has the right to a replacement or a refund. 


CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX (CPI) is compiled by 
Statistics NZ and measures the price change of goods and 
services purchased by private households. It is the most 
publicised of a large number of economic indicators be¬ 
cause it is used as a gauge of how inflation in the economy 
most directly affects the general standard of living. 

The CPI is prepared from prices in nine groups, 21 sub¬ 
groups, and 73 sections, so that similar goods and services 
are grouped together. The nine groups are: food, housing, 
household operation, apparel, tobacco and alcohol, trans¬ 
port, personal and health care, recreation and education, 
and credit services. It is monitored and brought up to date 
in response to changing consumer spending patterns, for 
example in the 1993 revision, credit services were added 
and more recently Internet and cell phone charges have 
been included. Each group is statistically weighted accord¬ 
ing to the assessed pattern of expenditure on goods and 
services of private households. Price-level changes in the 
CPI are expressed as percentage changes from an index 
base. Indexes are also available for each region. 

Retail price indexes were first compiled in NZ in 1891. 

CONTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL is an 

officer of Parliament who is responsible for ensuring that 
public sector organisations are accountable to Parliament 
for their performance and their use of public resources. The 
statutory functions of the Controller and Auditor-General 
are carried out by two business units: Audit NZ and the 
Office of the Controller and Auditor-General (OAG). 

The OAG is involved in strategic audit planning, 
carries out performance audits and conducts inquiries, 
develops policy and sets standard, appoints auditors and 
oversees their performance, and reports to and advises 
parliament. 

Audit NZ provides audit and assurance services for 
public sector operations, such as, local government, cen¬ 
tral government, crown research institutes, state-owned 
enterprises, education, energy, airports and ports, licensing 
trusts and Maori trust boards. 

COOK, James (1728-79), the second European explorer 
to make landfall in NZ, is the greatest figure among Pa¬ 
cific explorers. He was born in Yorkshire, son of a Scottish 
farm labourer and a Yorkshire mother. He was educated 
at a village school and worked as a farm labourer until, 
at the age of 17, he was apprenticed to a storekeeper 
at Staithes, a small Yorkshire seaport. In 1746 he was 
apprenticed as a seaman for three years, and sailed on 
colliers and in the Baltic trade. In 1755 he enrolled in 
the Royal Navy as an able seaman at a time of hostilities 
between Britain and France, and within a year he had 
become, progressively, master’s mate and boatswain and 
then was given the command of a small cutter operating 
off the French coast. 

Cook helped survey the dangerous channels of the 
St Lawrence River in preparation for Wolfe’s attack on 
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Quebec. After the fall of Quebec, Cook became master 
of the Northumberland, Admiral Lord Colville’s flagship, 
and for three years in this post carried out outstanding 
work as a navigator and surveyor, and in action against 
the French. In 1762 Cook was discharged from the 
Northumberland, following the end of the Seven Years 
War, married Elizabeth Batts, and settled down for a few 
months near London. Then for five years Cook spent the 
winters at home in England and the summers surveying 
the coasts of Newfoundland and the North American 
mainland, aboard the Grenville, for the Governor of New¬ 
foundland, Commodore Thomas Graves. Cook’s work 
drew the attention of the Royal Society when he observed 
an eclipse of the sun and used this to form a precise calcu¬ 
lation of the longitude of Newfoundland. 

In 1768, Cook was given command of the sturdy Whit¬ 
by-class bark, Endeavour, with the rank of lieutenant and 
assigned by the Admiralty, in association with the Royal 
Society, to make observations of the transit of Venus in 
the South Pacific. Just before his departure, the explorer 
Samuel Wallis arrived back in England to announce his 
discovery of Tahiti and to report sightings of what he 
supposed were continental mountain peaks to the south. 
Cook was given secret orders to investigate the presence of 
any continental land mass in the southern Pacific Ocean. 

Having observed the transit of Venus, Cook set out to 
explore the seas south of Tahiti, and more than a year after 
sailing from Plymouth he came in sight of the east coast 
of the North Island of NZ, on 6 October 1769. The first 
encounters between the Britons and the Maori were dif¬ 
ficult and led to skirmishing, despite the presence of two 
Tahitians on board as interpreters. Cook and his crew, 
however, eventually managed close associations with some 
groups. During the next six months Cook circumnavi¬ 
gated both the North and South Islands and charted the 
coastline with extraordinary accuracy, noting in his metic¬ 
ulous journals details of the Maori and their culture as he 
observed them. Natural historians Joseph Banks and D C 
Solander, and artist Sydney Parkinson, also contributed 
a rare (for that time) body of information about a newly 
discovered country. On his way home, Cook discovered 
the east coast of Australia. 

In 1773 Cook, now a captain, returned to NZ aboard 
the Adventure, accompanied by a second ship, Resolution, 
commanded by Tobias Furneaux. They approached this 
time from the west, into Dusky Sound. After two months 
in NZ, Cook visited some of the Cook Island group and 
Tonga and Niue, and established that there was no major 
continent and no major groups of islands east of NZ in the 
southern Pacific Ocean. 

In 1777 Cook returned for a third visit to NZ, with 
two ships, Resolution and Discovery. This time he spent 
a month in NZ waters, and called at Tonga, islands in the 
southern Cooks and Tahiti. It was later on this voyage 
that he was killed in Kealakekua Bay on the ‘big Island’ 
in Hawaii. 



Captain James Cook. 


Cook was one of the great figures of his time, with 
a reserved yet powerful personality that enabled him to 
both give and receive the fullest loyalty from his crew and, 
although he died at the hands of Polynesians, his ability to 
manage the Polynesian people with very limited use of vio¬ 
lence was extraordinary. He was a navigator of genius. 

The major geographical features named after James 
Cook are Cook Strait, Mt Cook (in Aoraki, Mt Cook 
National Park) and the Cook Islands. Lesser place names 
are Cook Channel and Cook Stream in Dusky Sound; 
Cook County, on the east coast of the North Island, the 
region which the navigator first visited, and inside which is 
Cook’s Cove, on the southern side of Tolaga Bay; Cook’s 
Beach, within Mercury Bay, where he watched the transit 
of Mercury on 10 November 1769; Cook’s Lookout, at 
the south-west end of Arapawa Island, in the Marlbor¬ 
ough Sounds, from which he first sighted Cook Strait; 
Cook River, which flows from the La Perouse Glacier into 
the Tasman, in South Westland; and Mt Cook, a hill and 
inner suburb in Wellington. 

COOKE, Albert Edward (1901-77), known as Bert, was 
a legendary midfield back who played 44 matches for 
the All Blacks from 1924 to 1930. He was the most bril¬ 
liant attacking back in the 1924 ‘Invincibles’ team which 
toured Britain and his career tally of 38 tries in 44 matches 
remains proportionately among the highest ever. He repre¬ 
sented Auckland, Hawke’s Bay, Wairarapa and Wellington 
in provincial matches, and played rugby league for NZ in 
1932 and 1935. 

COOKE, Thomas (1881-1916) was born in Kaikoura 
and served as a private in the 8th Infantry Battalion of the 
Australian Army in World War One. He was awarded the 
Victoria Cross posthumously for extreme valour under 
fire as a machine-gunner in the Battle of the Somme, on 
24 July 1916. 
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COOK ISLANDS form an independent nation comprising 
a total of 15 islands, far flung through the South Pacific. 
The total land area of the 15 islands is about 240 km 2 but 
they are spread over an area the size of India (about 2.2 
million km 2 of ocean), situated between Tonga to the west 
and the Society Islands to the east, with a population simi¬ 
lar to that of a small NZ country town (around 21,000). 
Nine of the islands are in a southern group: Palmerston, 
Rarotonga, Aitutaki, Mangaia, Atiu, Mauke, Mitiaro, 
Manuae and Takutea, and are home to the majority of the 
population. The other six islands fall into a more remote 
and more dispersed northern group: Penrhyn, Manihiki, 
Pukapuka, Rakahanga, Suwarrow and Nassau. 

Many of the islands in the group, especially those to 
the south, have a long historic association with NZ. The 
indigenous Polynesians are closely related to those in 
NZ and are also called Maori. Legend has it that at least 
one migration group left for NZ from Rarotonga. The 
northern islands were probably settled around AD 800 by 
migrants from the west — Samoa and Tonga — whereas 
the southern group’s inhabitants are largely descended 
from voyagers from the Society Islands and the Marque¬ 
sas. The first European discoverer of most of the islands 
was James Cook, after whom the country was named, but 
the first outsider to live there for any length of time was 
the Rev John Williams in 1823. The Cooks were declared 
a British Protectorate in 1888, came officially under NZ 
control in 1891 and formally part of NZ ten years later. 
In 1965 the Cooks were given independence but retained 
citizenship rights in NZ, and are still dependent on NZ 
economic aid. 

Rarotonga, 1,630 nautical miles north-east of Auck¬ 
land, is the seat of government, holds more than half the 
total population of the group, and has an international 
airport able to take modern wide-bodied passenger jets. A 
population drift has taken place since the 1960s, acceler¬ 
ated by the construction of the airport. The islanders tend 
to move first to Rarotonga, leaving some of the other is¬ 
lands now uninhabited, and then on to NZ. About 51,000 
NZers are of Cook Islands origin. 

Economically the islanders have been traditionally 
dependent on fruit and vegetable growing (oranges, pine¬ 
apples, copra, tomatoes) and, more recently, on tourism 
and light industry (clothing manufacture, fruit processing 
and handicrafts). 

Tax Haven The Cook Islands offshore industry was 
conceived in 1981 as the result of a joint mission between 
the Cook Islands Government and the Cook Islands fi¬ 
nancial services industry. The industry developed on the 
foundations set by legislation providing for international 
companies, including offshore banks, insurance compa¬ 
nies and international trusts. All offshore business carried 
on from the Cook Islands must be channelled through 
registered trustee companies. 

The industry can provide a comprehensive range of 
trustee and corporate services to the offshore investor with 


the attraction that the tax rate for all offshore entities is 
zero, guaranteeing tax neutrality. 

The new emphasis, as with other offshore jurisdictions, 
is no longer on being just a tax haven. The Government 
of the Cook Islands is committed to the continued success 
of the industry whose contribution to the Cook Islands 
economy is now second only to tourism. The trust compa¬ 
nies paid annual fees to the Government of approximately 
$2 million per year during the latter years of the 1990s. 
However, in 1994-5 a Commissioner of Inquiry was set 
up by the NZ Government to investigate alleged abuse of 
the haven for taxation purposes by some NZ corporations 
(see also Winebox). 

In March 2002 the Cook Islands made a commitment 
under the OECD Harmful Tax Practices Initiative to im¬ 
prove the transparency of its tax and regulatory systems, 
and establish effective exchange of information for tax 
matters with OECD countries. In June 2003 the Financial 
Services Commission was established, its role being to 
regulate and supervise the financial service industry to 
acceptable international standards. 

COOK STRAIT separates the North Island from the 
South Island and connects the Tasman Sea with the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, runs across Lat. 41° 20’ S, and is traversed 
by a number of ferries, both traditional steamer and fast 
wave-piercing catamarans, between Wellington and Pic- 
ton. Because Cook Strait lies in a break between the Main 
Divide of the South Island and the mountain chain run¬ 
ning from Wellington through to East Cape, and because 
it is in the ‘Roaring Forties’, it is subject to unpredictable 
weather, including severe gales and powerful surging cur¬ 
rents, that make it as dangerous a stretch of water as any 
in the world. 

Maori recount crossings by swimmers over many years, 
one as recently as the 1830s, but the first crossing since 
European settlement was in 1962 by Barrie Devenport in 
11 hrs 13 mins, a time which has been beaten often since. 
The strait is about 20 km across at its narrowest, between 
Perano Head in the South Island and Cape Terawhiti in 
the North Island. 

The first known European to sail near Cook Strait was 
Dutchman Abel Tasman in December 1642. He marked 
it on his chart as a bight, calling it Zeehaens Bocht after 
one of his ships, but noted that current flow suggested a 
passage through. James Cook charted it accurately and it 
is named after him. 

The Maori name for the strait is raukawa, which 
means ‘a chief wearing leaves in mourning’. 

COOK’S TURBAN SHELL (Cookia sulcata) was known 
by Maori as either karaka, toitoi or ngaruru, and was 
widely used by them for making fish-hooks. It is a com¬ 
mon NZ shellfish with a dull encrusted outer layer and a 
pearly, attractive under layer. It lives under rocky ledges, 
at low tide, in clean-water coastal situations. 
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COOPER, Dame Whina (1895-1994) was a prominent 
leader of the Maori people, who came to be known as 
Whaea o te Motu (‘Mother of the Nation’). She was born 
in Hokianga, daughter of Heremia Te Wake, a chief of 
Ngati Manawa, a hapu of Te Rarawa. Her mother was 
Rare Pauro. She was educated at St Joseph’s Maori Girls’ 
College in Napier, became a teacher, postmistress and 
farmer. 

For many years Dame Whina was a commanding pres¬ 
ence in Northland, leading farmers’ organisations, and 
was once even president of the Hokianga Rugby Union. 
She first became nationally prominent as the founding 
president of the Maori Women’s Welfare League in 1951. 
She held office until 1957. 

It was, however, in 1975, that she strode across the 
NZ conscience as leader of the Maori land march from 
Northland to Parliament. Her vigour, charisma and re¬ 
markable sense of humour lost nothing as she advanced 
into old age. 

Whina — A Biography of Whina Cooper, written by 
Michael King, was published in 1983 and re-issued in 
1990. 

COOPWORTH is a breed of sheep developed in the 
1960s from Border Leicester and Romney, and named 
after Professor Ian Coop of Lincoln College in Canterbury. 
He initiated the research on which the Coopworth Society 
bases its strict breeding requirements. The aim is high 
lambing rates, heavy fleece weights, rapid lamb weight 
gains, easy care and mothering ability. The breed is dual- 
purpose with equal emphasis on meat and wool. Coop¬ 
worth is a medium-to-large sheep with white face and legs 
clear of wool, weighing between 50 and 60 kg. The wool 
has a fibre diameter of between 35 and 39 microns, is a 
lustrous fleece noted for its good length, colour and spin¬ 
ning quality, and is used in carpets and heavy clothing. 

COPLAND PASS, 2,149 m high, is a saddle across the 
Southern Alps from the Hooker Valley in the east to the 
head of the Copland Valley on the west. The Copland 
Glacier descends south-west from the Banks Range and 
feeds the headwaters of the Copland River which runs 
down Copland Valley into Karangarua River in South 
Westland. 

COPPER was part of the first export cargo shipped di¬ 
rect from Auckland to England by Brown, Campbell and 
Company Ltd in December 1844. The deposit was dis¬ 
covered on Kawau Island, off the east coast of Auckland, 
in the very early days of European settlement, during the 
mining of manganese on the island. Before the mines were 
closed in the 1860s at least 3,000 tonnes, worth £60,000, 
were extracted. 

Copper ore is known to be present in the Nelson Prov¬ 
ince, in Westland, and on Coppermine Island, one of the 
Hen and Chickens group. Copper has been taken from the 


Tui mine, near Te Aroha, in the Thames Valley, and from 
small mines in the Northland region, at Parakao and Pu- 
puke. The Tui mine was closed in the early 1970s. There is 
currently little prospecting for economic copper deposits. 

A deficiency of copper as a trace element has been 
evident in some animals in NZ rather than in pastoral 
crops. This is because of an excessively high concentration 
of molybdenum in pastures with copper concentrations, 
which are known to be adequate for stock health when 
molybdenum levels are lower. 

There is evidence of copper deficiency in pastures, how¬ 
ever, in some northern Hawke’s Bay and Northland soils 
and in some parts of the Waikato, so ‘copperised fertilis¬ 
ers’ are quite often used, mainly to improve stock health 
but in some areas to improve pasture nutrition. 

COPPERMINE ISLAND (see Hen and Chickens Islands) 

COPROSMA is a genus with about 50 native species in 
NZ. The commonest species are C. lucida and C. robusta, 
both known as karamu, and both occurring throughout 
the country. The largest species is C. arborea, known as 
mamangi, which grows to between 4 and 10 m high, and 
is common in lowland forest areas in the northern half of 
the North Island. C. grandifolia grows to about 6 m high 
throughout the North Island and the northern part of 
the South Island. C. repens, known as taupata, is known 
throughout the North Island, particularly in coastal areas, 
for its value as a hedge plant, and has been introduced to 
other countries for this use. 

Throughout the world there are about 90 species of the 
Coprosma genus which in turn belongs to the Rubiaceae, 
a cosmopolitan family with more than 5,000 species (in¬ 
cluding the coffee tree). The NZ species range down in size 
to small matted plants. Male and female flowers which are 
small and arranged in fascicles (small bundles) are mostly 
borne on separate plants. The round, succulent fruit varies 
widely in colour. 

COPYRIGHT is governed by the Copyright Act 1994, 
and protects any original literary, dramatic, musical, 
photographic or other artistic work from the time of its 
creation until 50 years after the author’s death, if it is 
published in his or her lifetime, or until 50 years after 
publication. Copyright also covers sound recordings, 
cinematographic films, broadcasts and computer software 
for 50 years after they have been made. 

NZ is a party to the International Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (Berne Copy¬ 
right Union) and to the Universal Copyright Convention, 
which give protection to NZ literary, dramatic, musical 
and artistic works, movies and some types of sound 
recordings and broadcasts in all those countries which also 
accept the conventions. 

In 1976 NZ also became a party to the Convention for 
the Protection of Producers of Phonograms Against Un- 
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authorised Duplication of their Phonograms. This obliged 
signatories to protect producers of records and cassettes 
from piracy of their work. 

The previous copyright legislation had been in force 
for more than 30 years and the government was forced to 
renew the legislation to comply with its obligations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The 
major changes gave copyright ownership of newspaper 
and magazine articles written by salaried staff to the media 
proprietor whereas it had previously stayed with the 
journalist, and it put limits on electrographic copying of 
copyright works by educational institutions, clearing the 
way for a licensing system under which educators could 
contract to use certain proportions of works for a fee. 

Copyright Licensing Limited, jointly owned by the 
Book Publishers Association and the Society of Authors, 
was set up to issue licences on behalf of copyright holders 
and had negotiated contracts with most tertiary and many 
secondary and primary schools by 1997. Copyright can be 
enforced by civil or criminal actions. The maximum pun¬ 
ishment for a criminal breach of copyright is $150,000, 
or three months’ imprisonment. The Copyright Tribunal 
exists to resolve disputes regarding licences, or proposed 
licences, for the copying, performing or broadcasting of 
copyright works. 

Since the Copyright Act 1994 was enacted there have 
been rapid advances in the development and use of in¬ 
formation technologies. Digital technology allows easy 
access to creative works which can be copied, adapted 
and distributed with minimal effort and cost, a significant 
concern for copyright owners. As a result, a review of the 
Copyright Act is now under way. 

CORALS belong to the same group, the Coelenterata, as 
sea anemones and jellyfish. They resemble the sea anemo¬ 
nes but have the ability to secrete a limy base. NZ waters 
are too cold for the reef-building corals which are found 
in the tropics, but several true corals do grow around our 
shores. 

The fan coral (Flabellum rubrum) is found attached to 
rocks at moderate depths in the Hauraki Gulf. It grows to 
about 40 mm in diameter, the base is pure white and the 
animal is scarlet. 

Sea-tree (Aphanipatbes spp.) is attached by a root-like 
structure to the sea bottom and grows like a shrub to 
1.5-2 m high. It is abundant off Cape Brett and the Three 
Kings Islands. 

The black coral (Antipathes fiordensis) of Fiordland 
and Stewart Island is an unusual species in that it grows in 
very much shallower water than other, similar species. 

CORMORANTS (see Shags) 

CORNWALLIS, on the northern coast of the Manukau 
Harbour, near Auckland, was the site of a township 
planned in 1839 for Scottish settlers who arrived in 1841. 


They did not stay there, however, because no develop¬ 
ment had been made in anticipation of their arrival by the 
organisation acting on their behalf, the Manukau Land 
Company. 

COROMANDEL is the name of a harbour, township and 
mountain range all situated on the Coromandel Peninsula 
which juts its rugged, bush-clad length northwards from 
the Hauraki Plain and northern Bay of Plenty. It encloses 
the eastern side of the Hauraki Gulf, and faces the South 
Auckland coast which runs parallel on the west side of 
the Gulf. 

The name, Coromandel, comes from HMS Coroman¬ 
del which sailed into the harbour (about 55 km north of 
Thames, which is at the base of the peninsula) in 1820 to 
take on kauri spars for the Royal Navy, and to take Sam¬ 
uel Marsden to Thames for an overland trip to Tauranga. 
The peninsula was spectacularly covered with the tall 
straight kauri and because of the long coastline they were 
especially accessible by sea. The township of Coromandel, 
5 km north of Coromandel harbour, the mountain range 
and the peninsula itself subsequently took on the name of 
the ship, first bestowed on the harbour. 

The township is situated on a fertile flat area, the only 
one of any extent on the western side of the peninsula. It 
services small fishing and farming industries, particularly 
mussel farms which are liberally sprinkled along the har¬ 
bour’s shores, and is a favourite summer holiday resort for 
Aucklanders and an alternative lifestyle haven. 

The mountain range is the backbone of the peninsula, 
running virtually its full length north from its highest 
peak, Mt Te Aroha (953 m). The range has known depos¬ 
its of gold, silver, lead and zinc and an argument has been 
simmering for years between the residents of the peninsula 
and mining companies who want to exploit the mineral re¬ 
sources. The history of European settlement of the region 
is dominated by gold mining. Gold was first discovered 
here in 1852, and the population soared to over 10,000, 
but today is nearer to 1,400. Thames and Waihi both grew 
up as mining towns. 

The bays on the western side of the peninsula are 
small and backed by steep hills and narrow valleys; but 
the eastern side is famous for its littoral strip of sandy 
beaches backed by small areas of fertile land. This eastern 
side was noted for its well-kept gardens before European 
settlement, and now supports big-game fishing centred on 
Mercury Bay, which was named after James Cook’s obser¬ 
vations there in 1769 of the transit of Mercury, and where 
he took possession of NZ for the British Crown. 

COROMANDEL FOREST PARK, established in 1971, 
covers an area of 73,000 ha and stretches for 100 km 
along the interior of the Coromandel Peninsula. Because it 
is within easy reach of a number of urban centres, the park 
is popular, and the most-visited part of it is the Kauaer- 
anga Valley, accessible from Thames, with picnic spots, 
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camp sites, swimming holes, and pleasant walks leading 
to the remains of dams, tramways and other reminders 
of the kauri logging days. Apart from the 50 km of walk¬ 
ing tracks within the Kauaeranga Valley, there are about 
a further 60 km of marked tracks throughout the park, 
administered by the Department of Conservation. Kauri 
stands (including some very large trees) are a feature of 
many of the walks. A variety of gemstones may be found 
in the river beds. 

CORONET PEAK (1,650 m), 15 km north-east of 
Queenstown, is a popular ski-field with lodges on its 
slopes, a restaurant, and a large car park for the majority 
of visitors who make daily trips while staying in Queen¬ 
stown. The field has an impressive array of lifts and a 
full range of facilities, including snow machines to ensure 
season-long snow. An annual week-long winter festival is 
held there in July. 

CORRECTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF ( see Prisons) 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL provides courses for 
early childhood, primary, secondary, special and remedial 
education, and adult continuing education students who 
are unable for practical reasons to attend a school. Stu¬ 
dents may be enrolled full-time, part-time or dually (tak¬ 
ing some Correspondence School courses while attending 
a face-to-face school). The total student number is 20,000; 
more than two-thirds are adult part-time students and 
secondary students taking extra subjects. 

The school was originally established to provide les¬ 
sons by mail for children at primary and secondary level 
in rural districts too isolated to attend schools. Other 
significant groups include pupils living in institutions or 
overseas, those with physical or psychological difficulties 
which prevent them from attending school, and those with 
special education needs. 

The school is governed by a board of trustees and 
funded by the Ministry of Education. 

CORRIEDALE was the first sheep breed developed in NZ, 
the result of work by James Little, manager of Corriedale 
Station in North Otago. He used mainly Lincoln and 
English Leicester rams over Merino ewes, interbreeding 
the progeny. He fixed the breed in 1868. The Corriedale 
is a medium-sized sheep weighing between 45 and 55 kg, 
with white face and legs and black nose, and wool on the 
face. The wool, with a fibre diameter between 28 and 
33 microns, is used for medium-weight outer garments, 
worsteds and light tweeds. 

Flocks in South America, Australia and China have 
been founded on stock from NZ. 

COUNTRY QUOTA was a percentage added to the 
population of rural electorates to give them what was 
seen as a fairer balance with urban electorates in general 


elections. The country quota was first granted in 1881 
and was equivalent to one-third of the population added 
to the actual population of rural constituencies. This was 
reduced to 18 per cent in 1887 and then increased to 28 
per cent in 1889, the figure at which it remained until the 
country quota was abolished by the Labour Government 
in 1945. For the purposes of the Electoral Act, the country 
quota applied in any area other than a city or borough of 
more than 2,000 people, or within five miles (8 km) of the 
chief post offices of Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch 
and Dunedin. 

COURAGE, James Francis (1903-63), a novelist with a 
growing reputation, lived an expatriate life in London from 
the time that he was a young man. He was the grandson of 
Frank Courage, an early Canterbury runholder (Seadown 
Station near Amberley), who arrived in NZ with his wife 
in 1861. Frank Courage’s wife, Sarah, wrote a hilarious, 
often scathing book about her pioneer experiences and 
neighbours. James was born in Christchurch, educated at 
Christ’s College, and at St John’s College, Oxford, where 
he took a degree in English literature. 

Almost all Courage’s novels are set in the Canterbury 
of his boyhood which he left in 1922 and visited for 18 
months from 1933 to convalesce from tuberculosis. His 
works include One House (1933), Desire Without Con¬ 
tent (1950), Fires in the Distance (1952), The Young Have 
Secrets (1954), The Call Home (1956), A Way of Love 
(1959), a homosexual novel banned for many years in 
NZ, and The Visit to Penmorten (1961). 

Following his death in 1963, his ashes, at his own 
request, were returned to Amberley and scattered by his 
family near the mouth of the Waipara River which he had 
loved when young. 

COURT OF APPEAL (see Judiciary, Law) 

COUTTS, Russell (1962- ) will always be remembered 
as the man who skippered NZ to victory in the America’s 
Cup. 

As a 22-year-old he won his first Olympic gold medal 
at the first attempt in the Finn class at Los Angeles in 
1984. By then he was already a world champion, having 
previously won the world junior Finn and Laser cham¬ 
pionships. But the Olympics were only held every four 
years and Coutts concentrated on the world match racing 
circuit. By 1990 he was ranked second in the world be¬ 
hind another NZer, Chris Dickson. In 1992 he overhauled 
Dickson and became the number one. 

In 1992 he also made his first America’s Cup challenge 
when he replaced Rod Davis to skipper the NZ challenge 
in the final which NZ lost 5-3. The 1995 America’s Cup 
challenge was led by Peter Blake who brought Coutts in 
at an early stage to help plan the campaign. Only one 
race was lost on the water by the two NZ boats in the 
whole series, and in the final the American syndicate, led 
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by Dennis Conner, was beaten by an unprecedented 5-0. 
In February 2000, Coutts skippered Team NZ to a suc¬ 
cessful defence of the America’s Cup, the first ever outside 
America. With NZ leading 4-0 in the final, Coutts handed 
over the boat to Dean Barker, skipper designate for the 
defence in 2003. His position as skipper was confirmed 
soon after, when Barker wrapped up the final 5-0. 

Coutts invited controversy by defecting to the Swiss 
Alinghi campaign for the 2003 challenge, and won it 5-0. 
In July 2004, however, he was dismissed by Alinghi syndi¬ 
cate boss Ernesto Bertarelli, and prevented from working 
for any other syndicates in the 2006-07 America’s Cup 
challenge in Valencia, Spain. 

He was a finalist in the 2003 Hal berg Awards, as he 
was previously in 1984 and 1993, a winner in 1995, and 
won the team section with Team NZ in 2000. He was 
made a CBE in 1995 and that year won the World Sailor 
of the Year Award made by the International Yacht Racing 
Union. He was made a Distinguished Companion of the 
New Zealand Order of Merit in June 2000 for services to 
yachting, and won the International Sailing Federation’s 
World Sailor of the Year Award in 2003. He has won the 
NZ Sailor of the Year Award several times. 

COWAN,James (1870-1943) lived as a boy in the King 
Country where his father had a landholding including 
part of the battlefield of Orakau Pa. He became one of 
NZ’s best-known journalists and authors on subjects 
concerning Maoritanga, and Maori language and mythol¬ 
ogy. Cowan’s father, from County Down in Ireland, had 
fought in the NZ Wars in the Waikato, and even though 
the family lived in an atmosphere of racial tension on 
the edge of the King Country, James came to be closely 
interested in the language of his Maori neighbours. He 
became a journalist with the Auckland Sun and later with 
the Tourist Department in Wellington, and his specialty 
was Maori placenames, customs and legends. He was an 
accomplished writer and popular historian, and for many 
years the most prestigious prize for journalism in NZ was 
the Cowan prize. 

He wrote more than 30 books in his lifetime, including 
Settlers and Pioneers, one of the Centennial Surveys series 
published by the Internal Affairs Department to mark the 
centennial of the Treaty of Waitangi in 1940. But perhaps 
his best-known works are The NZ Wars: a History of the 
Maori Campaign and the Pioneering Period (1923), and 
The Old Frontier (1922), recounting the history of the 
Waipa Valley, the region of his youth. 

COWLEY, Cassia Joy (1936- ) has been a much-admired 
writer of fiction for adults and children since her first 
novel, Nest in a Falling Tree, was published in 1967. She 
was born at Levin, educated at Palmerston North Girls’ 
High School and qualified as a pharmacist. She was 30 
when she wrote Nest in a Falling Tree, which was pub¬ 
lished in the US and favourably reviewed there. In recent 


years she has concentrated on children’s fiction. In 1981 
The Silent One was Children’s Book of the Year and was 
later made into a feature film, and in 1992 Bow Doivn 
Shadrach won the AIM Book of the Year. Shadrach Girl 
won the Junior Fiction category of the 2001 New Zealand 
Post Children’s Book Awards, and Brodie was the winner 
in the Picture Book category for the 2002 New Zealand 
Post Children’s Book Awards. The Joy Cowley Award for 
children’s writers — offering a monetary prize, the oppor¬ 
tunity to work with Joy Cowley herself and the eventual 
publication of a picture book — was announced in 2002 
by the Children’s Literature Foundation and publisher 
Scholastic New Zealand. Joy Cowley received the A W 
Reed Award for Contribution to New Zealand Literature 
at the Montana New Zealand Book Awards 2004. 

COX, Alfred (1825-1911) was born in New South 
Wales, the son of a prosperous grazier, spent time in Eng¬ 
land training to be a farmer, settled first in Victoria and 
then came to NZ aboard the Admiral Grenfell in 1854. He 
brought sheep, cattle and horses in partnership with others 
to stock a sheep run called Raukapuka in South Canter¬ 
bury. He returned to Australia, then visited England and, 
three years after stocking the run in Canterbury, returned 
and decided to settle there. He became an outstanding 
sheep breeder, aggregating about 1,418 ha of land. 

After serving on the Provincial Council, Cox was 
elected to Parliament for Heathcote in 1863 and for 
Timaru in 1866. He resigned the Timaru seat in 1869, sold 
his land and settled in the Waikato, investing large sums in 
land there and in the Thames district. He became MP for 
Waipa from 1876 to 1878. His land ventures in the North 
Island failed, however, and he returned to Canterbury. In 
1884 Cox published his memoirs, entitled Recollections, 
and in 1886 the first biographical dictionary, Men of 
Mark in NZ. 

CRABS are abundantly represented in the NZ fauna. The 
following are the most common species: 

• One of several swimming crabs (Ovalipes catharus) 
is common on open, sandy beaches at low tide, bur¬ 
rowing quickly into the sand with its pincer-legs when 
disturbed. 

• The large shore crab (Leptograpsus variegatus) is 
prevalent on rockier beaches. It can grow to about 150 
mm across (with legs outstretched), and will fight with 
its powerful pincers if cornered. It is a mottled purplish 
colour. 

• The camouflaged spider crab ( Notomithrax peronii ), 
so-called because of a marine growth which attaches 
itself to the crab’s hairy body, making it inconspicuous. 
It is triangular in shape, with slender legs, and is wide¬ 
spread in shallow water. 

• The half crab ( Petrolisthes elongatus), a greenish-col¬ 
oured animal with long antennae, is particularly com¬ 
mon between tides on northern NZ beaches. 
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• A small, freshwater crab (Halicarcinus lacustris) is 
found in the north of the North Island. 

CRAIGIEBURN FOREST PARK was established in 1967 
and covers 44,000 ha in the northern part of the Craigie- 
burn Range, including some beautiful beech stands. The 
whole area is a popular hunting, tramping and skiing 
resort. 

The Craigieburn Range runs from the southern end 
of Lake Coleridge northwards to Baldy Hill (1,733 m), 
which is to the west of Lake Grasmere. The highest moun¬ 
tain in the range is Mt Enys (2,195 m). The mountains 
are characterised by smooth, rounded summits and odd¬ 
shaped rocky outcrops. 

CRANE FLIES are sometimes called daddy-long-legs 
though the name is more correctly applied to the daddy- 
long-legs spider ( Pholcus phalangioides). There are about 
500 species of crane fly in NZ, the largest of which is 
Holontsia novarae. Its narrow body is only about 25 mm 
long, but it has a leg spread of over 75 mm. The wings are 
smoky-grey, with brown veins. It is very common in the 
Auckland area in spring and summer. 

Two other species are the pale green Macromastix albi- 
stigma and M. ferrugosa, which is orange and black. 

Crane fly larvae live in the banks of streams and 
swamps, in damp ground and rotten wood. 

CRAWFORD,James Coutts (1817-89) was born in Eng¬ 
land, resigned from the Royal Navy as a sub-lieutenant 
in 1837 and migrated to Australia and then NZ, where 
he arrived in 1839 and bought land on the Miramar 
Peninsula, Wellington. He travelled widely over the years, 
explored many parts of NZ, became an expert geologist 
and was involved in a number of business enterprises. To 
drain a lake on his Miramar property, he drove a tunnel 
100 m long through to Evans Bay, said to be the first tun¬ 
nel made in NZ, which was still being used for drainage, 
sewage and oil pipelines more than a century later. In 
1880 his Recollections of Travel in NZ and Australia was 
published in London, 

CRAYFISH abound in coastal waters although there are 
only two species — the spiny, or red rock crayfish (Jasus 
edtvardsii), and the packhorse, or green rock crayfish (/. 
verreauxi). 

* The spiny crayfish is the more common, living below 
tide level in rocky areas, lurking in crevices among the 
rocks. Mature males may grow to 500 mm in length and 
females mature at about 200 mm. Eggs are laid in great 
numbers during the autumn and they are attached to the 
silk-like hairs under the tail by a clear fluid secreted by 
glands at the base of the swimmerets. They hatch about 
six months after being laid and, after a larval stage last¬ 
ing about two years, reach about 75 mm in length, and 
from then on grow by about 25 mm a year. 


• The packhorse crayfish, much less abundant, is found 
mostly in the Northland, Coromandel and Bay of 
Plenty regions. It is a darker colour, ranging from dark 
brown to deep green, and has a smooth surface on its 
tail segments. It can grow to more than 600 mm in 
length. 

During the 1960s a boom period of export to the US of 
crayfish tails resulted in an alarming decline in the size of 
the rich population of these creatures around the rocky 
coast of the Chatham Islands. The peak year in the catch 
from NZ and Chatham Islands waters was 1968. The 
annual catch varies from as low as 3,000 tonnes to just 
over 5,000. 

There are freshwater crayfish in NZ which are deep 
green in colour and are found mainly in lakes and small 
streams. The Maori name is koura. Paranephrops zealan- 
dius grows to 80 mm long and is found on the south-east 
coast of the South Island. P. planifrons is smaller and 
occurs on the West Coast, in the north of the South Island, 
and in many parts of the North Island. They are found at 
altitudes as high as 1,200 m. 

CREATIVE NEW ZEALAND is the main arts develop¬ 
ment organisation in NZ. It was established as a Crown 
entity under the Arts Council of NZ Toi Aotearoa Act 
1994, replacing the Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council of 
NZ. It consists of an Arts Council, two arts boards (Te 
Waka Toi and the Arts Board), the Pacific Islands Arts 
Committee, and staff working in offices in Wellington, 
Christchurch and Auckland. The Minister of Culture and 
Heritage appoints members of the Arts Council, the Arts 
Board and Te Waka Toi. 

To fulfil its mandate, ‘to encourage, promote and sup¬ 
port the arts in NZ for the benefit of all NZers’, Creative 
NZ allocates grants to projects spanning all the art forms. 
Its support for the creation of new work encourages risk 
and innovation, essential for developing the arts in NZ. 

Advocacy, promoting the value of the arts to society, 
has become a major focus for Creative NZ. The organisa¬ 
tion also undertakes special initiatives, such as the annual 
Te Waka Toi Awards, and carries out research. Findings 
from a major survey about NZers’ participation in the 
arts, conducted by Creative NZ and released in 1999, 
show that over a four-week period, 90 per cent of NZ 
adults (2.37 million) take part in an average of 3.7 differ¬ 
ent types of arts activity. 

Most of Creative NZ’s money comes from the NZ Lot¬ 
tery Grants Board, with the remainder from the govern¬ 
ment through the Arts, Culture and Heritage Vote. 

CREED, Charles (1812—79) was born in England, entered 
the Wesleyan ministry in 1837, and arrived at Hokianga 
early in 1839. He stayed at Hokianga for almost two years 
before moving to New Plymouth in 1841 as a member of 
its first missionary party to settle there, immediately ahead 
of the first permanent European settlers. Mrs Creed was 
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the first white woman settler in Taranaki. Charles Creed 
next settled in Dunedin, where he was the first white 
preacher of any denomination to conduct a service and 
then to baptise a child. He then served in the Hurt Val¬ 
ley. He walked huge distances on journeys of exploration 
through both islands and became a noted student of the 
Maori language. 

CRESSWELL,Walter D’Arcy (1896-1960) was a colour¬ 
ful, individualistic NZ poet, whose fame peaked between 
the two world wars but who has been condemned to me¬ 
diocrity by critical opinion since World War Two. Cress- 
well was born in Christchurch, the son of a prominent 
barrister and solicitor, and trained as an architect in both 
Christchurch and London. In World War One he served 
with a British regiment, and then with the NZ Engineers. 
He travelled through Europe before settling in London, 
and proclaiming his profession to be that of a poet. The 
only work he left which is now regarded as having any 
merit is a sequence of 39 sonnets called Lyttelton Harbour 
(1936), and two volumes of autobiography, The Poet’s 
Progress (1930) and Present Without Leave (1939). 

CRETE was the scene of a bitter and tragic World War 
Two battle involving the Second NZ Division. The force 
defending the island from a massive German airborne 
invasion during the last week of May 1941 was com¬ 
manded by General Freyberg, and of the 40,000 troops 
who took part about one-fifth were NZers. Well over 
one-third of them were killed or taken prisoner. 

The NZ Division was in Greece as part of the British 
Expeditionary Force when, on 6 April 1941, the Germans 
invaded both Greece and Yugoslavia. Within a fortnight, 
after the inadequately prepared and equipped Yugoslav 
and Greek armies had been routed leaving the left flank 
open, the Allied troops, including NZers and Australians, 
were fighting a series of rearguard actions on the way to 
the beaches for evacuation. Most went to Crete and with 
General Freyberg had less than a month to prepare. 

The Battle of Crete began on 20 May when thousands 
of German troops landed by parachute or glider, the first 
airborne invasion in history. Although the Germans even¬ 
tually captured the island, their losses were so great, that 
they never again attempted an airborne assault without 
ground support. 

Controversy still pursues the campaign, based on 
whether Freyberg kept too many troops near the beaches 
to fight off an invasion by sea, instead of using them to 
bolster the defence of the airport at Maleme, where the 
Germans eventually got a foothold and were able to bring 
in enough troops to win. 

CRIB (see Bach) 

CRICHTON, James (1879-1961) was born in Ireland, 
and served in the South African War with the Cameron 


Highland Regiment. In World War One, after serving 
with the First Field Bakery in Gallipoli and France and 
later with the Third Engineering Company, Crichton re¬ 
linquished his rank of Warrant Officer to join a frontline 
regiment as private, and at the age of 39 was posted to the 
Auckland Regiment. Four weeks from the end of World 
War One, at Crevecoeur, France, he several times swam a 
river and ran through enemy fire to communicate between 
company headquarters and a group of isolated comrades, 
and then under fire dismantled German explosive charges 
from a bridge to enable reinforcements to move forward. 
He was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

CRICKET has been played in NZ ever since the 1830s, 
and is certainly the oldest organised sport in this country. 
Regular matches were played among friendly teams dur¬ 
ing the late 1830s and early 1840s, but the first recorded 
match was between a Nelson team and the NZ Company 
surveyors at Nelson in 1844. The first provincial match 
was played at Wellington, between Auckland and Welling¬ 
ton in 1860. In 1862 the second inter-provincial contest 
was held, when a Wellington team travelled to Nelson 
to play a match there, travelled to Auckland for a match 
there, and then played Nelson again on its return journey. 
In 1864 a cricket carnival was held in Dunedin among 
four teams — Otago, Southland, Canterbury and the 
first overseas team to visit NZ, George Parr’s All England 
Eleven. The NZ Cricket Council was formed in Christ¬ 
church in December 1894, and for the first time the game 
was organised on a national basis. Canterbury domi¬ 
nated the administration of cricket from that time until 
the 1980s. 

The first overseas tour was in the 1898-99 summer, 
when a NZ Eleven travelled to Australia. Although the 
game was widespread in NZ and had a large following, 
the country’s teams were notably unsuccessful during the 
first 100 years or so. NZ’s first test win was against the 
West Indies at Auckland in 1956, when John Reid, one of 
the great NZ all-rounders, led the team to victory by 190 
runs. In 1960 and 1961 NZ won an unofficial test against 
the MCC at Wellington, and twice beat South Africa to 
draw a series there. NZ first beat India at Christchurch 
in 1968, and in 1969 NZ won its first test series, against 
Pakistan, winning one test and drawing two. The first 
win against Australia came in 1974, in the second test at 
Christchurch. 

Since then NZ has become more of a force in world 
cricket, especially in the international one-day matches 
which have been developed as television spectacles since 
the second half of the 1970s. In the 1980s NZ cricket 
teams continued to be successful in both test matches and 
one-day games led by players such as Richard Hadlee, 
Geoffrey Howarth, Lance Cairns, Martin Crowe, Jeremy 
Coney, Ewan Chatfield, Jeff Crowe, Ian Smith and John 
Wright. 

The major inter-provincial trophy for cricket was 
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originally for the Plunket Shield, donated by the then Gov¬ 
ernor-General, Lord Plunket, in the early years of the 20th 
century. Until the summer of 1921-22 it was played on a 
challenge basis, the same as the Ranfurly Shield for rugby, 
but in that season it was changed to a regular competition 
among Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago 
teams. The provincial competition has been expanded to 
include Central Districts and Northern Districts, and the 
premier trophy nowadays is the Shell Trophy. 

The game celebrated the centenary of the organised 
game here in the summer of 1994-95 with one-day and 
test matches against Pakistan, South Africa, Australia, 
Sri Lanka and India; but because of a series of scandals 
involving players and consistently bad performances, the 
centenary almost became a farce. However, in 1999 NZ 
reached the semi-finals of the World Cup, beating England 
at Lord’s for the first time while becoming the first NZ 
team to beat England twice in a test series — and winning 
the series. 

The Black Caps had test series wins over Bangladesh 
in 2001, the West Indies in 2002, and in 2004 beat South 
Africa in a test match for the first time, as well as winning 
the NatWest Series Trophy in England, and winning an¬ 
other series against Bangladesh. In the mid-2000s Stephen 
Fleming is the Black Caps’ most successful captain, having 
led NZ to over 20 test victories, more than double that of 
any other captain. NZ is currently the only test-playing 
country to have two players who have achieved the all- 
rounder’s double of 3,000 test runs and 200 test wickets: 
Richard Hadlee and Chris Cairns. 

CROMWELL is a town (population 2,600) situated on 
the flats at the junction of two arms of Lake Dunstan, in 
Central Otago, 31 km north-west of Alexandra, 64 km 
east of Queenstown, and 249 km north-west of Dunedin. 
It is a servicing town for a large area of sheep country, an 
intensive horticulture district, particularly stonefruit, and 
a popular tourism region (mainly for domestic holiday¬ 
makers). 

The township sprang up in 1862 when Hartley and 
Reilly discovered gold nearby and it was called The Junc¬ 
tion because of its position on the confluence of the Clutha 
and Kawarau Rivers, before it was constituted a borough 
in 1866 and formally named after Oliver Cromwell. Gold 
dredging continued into the early 1900s, but during the 
latter half of the 20th century fruitgrowing on irrigated 
land to the west became the town’s mainstay, together 
with sheep farming on sparsely pastured hills. In 1985 
a new commercial town centre was built before the old 
town centre vanished beneath Lake Dunstan, an artificial 
lake created behind the newly constructed Clyde Dam. 

CROP AND FOOD RESEARCH, one of New Zealand’s 
nine Crown Research Institutes, focuses on research and 
technology for food and related biological industries, 
including arable foods, vegetable foods, seafood, orna¬ 


mentals (decorative plants, flowers, foliage, etc.), animal 
feed, plant products and forestry. The institute’s head¬ 
quarters are at Lincoln, with additional sites in Auckland, 
Pukekohe, Palmerston North, Nelson and Invermay. 
Research investment is in two main areas: understanding 
the integrated value chain system of the biological indus¬ 
tries, particularly the cropping and seafood industries; 
and understanding the technical market requirements 
for key markets, in particular food, nutrition and health, 
and the ‘gourmet lifestyle’. Research is conducted under 
a range of flexible agreements, including exclusive con¬ 
tracted research, collaborative research and development 
arrangements, and licensing and purchasing agreements. 
The institute’s clients range from corporations to growers’ 
groups and small businesses. Crop and Food has research 
capability in the areas of sustainable land and water use, 
high performance plants, personalised foods, high value 
marine products and biomaterials and biomolecules. 

CROSS, Ian Robert (1925- ), journalist, broadcasting 
administrator and an outstanding novelist, was born in 
Masterton and educated at Wanganui Technical College. 
He worked in journalism and public relations before 
becoming editor of the NZ Listener and then chairman 
of the Broadcasting Corporation of NZ (BCNZ). Cross 
worked in Panama for a period as a young man and in 
1954-55 studied at Harvard University as a Nieman Fel¬ 
low. In 1957 his first novel, The God Boy, was published 
in the US and won critical acclaim both there and later 
when it was published in NZ, in the same year as Janet 
Frame’s Owls Do Cry and the year before Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner’s Spinster, making the period perhaps the richest 
for NZ literature since World War Two. In the early 1960s 
critic Joan Stevens described The God Boy as ‘authenti¬ 
cally moving’ and ‘a remarkable feat’. Cross wrote The 
Backward Sex (1960) and After Anzac Day (1961), but 
did not have another novel published in 30 years until The 
Family Man (1993). The Unlikely Bureaucrat: My Years 
in Broadcasting was published in 1988. The God Boy 
has meanwhile become an iconic classic, has been made 
into a television feature and a stage play, and in 2004 was 
performed as an opera. 

CROW ( see Rook) 

CROWDED HOUSE was perhaps NZ’s most successful 
pop-rock band, and was led by singer and songwriter Neil 
Finn. The band formed in 1985 when Neil Finn dissolved 
Split Enz. Initially, the group called themselves after Finn’s 
middle name, Mullane, and toured Australia after record¬ 
ing demos. 

In 1985, the group signed with Capitol Records in Los 
Angeles. Capitol requested that the band change their 
name and the group settled on Crowded House, a reflec¬ 
tion of their living conditions in the city. 

Late in 1989, Neil Finn reunited with his brother Tim 
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and the duo began writing songs together with the inten¬ 
tion of releasing a proposed Finn Brothers album. How¬ 
ever, the bulk of the material, and Tim Finn, became part 
of Crowded House’s third album, Woodface, which was 
released in 1991, and brought success for the band for the 
first time in England and Europe. Following the success of 
Woodface, both Neil and Tim Finn were awarded OBEs 
in 1993 for their contribution to the arts. 

At the end of 1994, Neil Finn cut back on the touring 
to work on other projects, including production work for 
Dave Dobbyn and the long-awaited duet album with Tim, 
which was finally released in 1995. In June 1996, Neil 
officially broke up Crowded House. The band played its 
official ‘final show’ on 24 November 1996, outside the 
Sydney Opera House, to 100,000 fans as a benefit for the 
Sydney Children’s Hospital Fund. 

Neil Finn made his debut as a solo artist in June 1998 
with Try Whistling This and in 2001 Tim Finn went solo 
with his Tim Finn So Far tour. The brothers continue to 
get together for Finn Brothers tours. 

CROWE, Jeffrey John (1958- ) and Martin David 

(1962- ) both had the distinction of captaining their coun¬ 
try at cricket. Jeff first played for NZ in 1982 and scored 
his maiden test century of 128 against England in 1983. 
When Jeremy Coney retired before the tour to Sri Lanka 
in 1985, Jeff was chosen as captain, but because of civil 
unrest in that country the tour was abandoned after the 
first test. Jeff was dropped from the team but returned in 
spectacular fashion against South Adelaide where both he 
and brother Martin scored centuries in the same innings, 
a first for NZ cricket. After Jeff’s cricket career ended 
he worked for three years as a TV sports commentator 
in NZ. A passionate golfer, he operates a golf travel and 
event business in NZ, and now lives in the USA. 

Martin is considered by many experts to be the great¬ 
est batsman NZ has ever produced. He had poise, he had 
all the shots and he had courage, as he showed against 
the Australians in 1986 when he returned to the crease 
after being struck in the face and scored a remarkable 
137. Though younger by four years, he played for NZ a 
year before Jeff. His first test century for NZ was in 1983 
against Middlesex at Lord’s. His first test century followed 
the next year against England, making him the third- 
youngest century maker for NZ. In 1991 Martin scored 
his highest test score of 299 against Sri Lanka when his 
partnership of 467 with Andrew Jones became the highest 
in a test match for any wicket. But his finest moment was 
undoubtedly the World Cup of 1992 when he was voted 
player of the tournament both for his magnificent batting 
and his innovative and very successful style of captaincy. 
When Crowe retired in 1995 (a knee injury curtailing his 
career), he topped most NZ batting records, having scored 
the most test runs (5,444), the most test centuries (17) and 
the most runs in one-day internationals (4,704). In 2001 
he was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame. 


Martin Crowe has also become involved in TV as a 
producer and cricket commentators. 

CROWE, Russell Ira (1964- ) was born in Wellington. 
He was introduced to show business at an early age: his 
parents, Alex and Jocelyn, were set caterers in film and 
television, and the family travelled extensively, settling 
in Australia when Crowe was four years old. He started 
working in television as a child, appearing in the series 
Spyforce and The Young Doctors. At 14, he returned to 
NZ to finish high school where, with a school friend, he 
formed his first rock band. He recorded several songs 
under the name Russ Le Roq, one of his early songs being 
T Want to Be Like Marlon Brando’. He landed a role in a 
local production of Grease, then the Rocky Horror Show, 
giving 415 performances from 1986 to 1988 as Dr Frank 
N Furter. He broke into films at the age of 25 but it was 
Romper Stomper (1992) which broke box-office records 
and gained him a name throughout the film community in 
Australia, winning the Australian Film Institute’s award 
for best actor. His performance in The Sum of Us (1994) 
drew attention from the USA, and he was invited to play 
a gunslinger in The Quick and the Dead (1995). Virtuos¬ 
ity (1995), starring Denzel Washington, followed shortly 
after, but it was L.A. Confidential (1997) that won numer¬ 
ous film critics’ awards and two Academy Awards, and 
brought Crowe fame in the USA. More films followed, 
including Mystery, Alaska (1999), The Insider (1999), for 
which he was nominated as Best Actor, Gladiator (2000), 
for which he won an Oscar for Best Actor, Proof of Life 
(2000), A Beautiful Mind (2001), again nominated as Best 
Actor, Master and Commander: The Far Side of the World 
(2003) and The Cinderella Man (2005). 

Crowe is also in demand as a narrator for television 
documentaries, including Colour of War: The ANZACs 
(2004), and continues to pursue his interest in rock music, 
touring with his band, 30 Odd Foot of Grunts. He lives 
on a 560-acre farm north-west of Sydney, Australia, with 
his wife and family. He is a cousin of cricketers Martin 
and Jeff Crowe. 

CROWN LAW OFFICE, the, provides legal advice and 
representation services to the government in matters af¬ 
fecting the executive government, particularly in the areas 
of criminal, public and administrative law, such as, judicial 
review of government actions, constitutional questions 
including Treaty of Waitangi issues, the enforcement of 
criminal law, and protection of the revenue. 

The two primary purposes of the office are ensuring 
the operations and responsibilities of the executive gov¬ 
ernment are conducted lawfully, and that the government 
is not prevented, through legal process, from lawfully 
implementing its chosen policies and discharging its gov¬ 
ernmental responsibilities. 

Two Law Officers represent the Crown’s interest in 
the courts. The offices of Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
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General have the responsibility of being the principal legal 
advisers to the government and representatives in court. 

The Attorney-General is responsible for the govern¬ 
ments administration of the law and also has ministerial 
responsibility for the Crown Law Office. 

The Solicitor-General is the government’s chief legal 
advisor and advocate in the courts, and provides advise di¬ 
rectly to ministers, departments and government agencies. 

CROWN RESEARCH INSTITUTES came into exist¬ 
ence on 1 July 1992 as government-owned companies to 
service the technology and innovation needs of important 
sectors of the economy. They replaced the various research 
divisions which previously came under the aegis of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR). 

The DSIR was established in 1926 as an arm of gov¬ 
ernment to co-ordinate and apply scientific research in the 
interests of developing primary and secondary industries. 

The department was always involved in agricultural 
research and on occasions over the years was in conflict 
with the Department of Agriculture. However, it tended 
to focus on the selection, breeding and management of 
improved pasture varieties; on fertiliser efficiency; on the 
control of pests and weeds; and on crop and horticultural 
research. It was also heavily involved in the development 
of processing and manufacturing of pastoral products 
such as dairy produce, meat, wool and leather. 

Almost all the research for secondary industry was 
either organised or undertaken by the DSIR, which often 
also took responsibility for channelling funds through to 
private research organisations, or organisations working 
in association with agencies like the Wool Board. 

Crown Research Institutes (CRIs) are owned by the 
government but each is an autonomous registered com¬ 
pany with its own board of directors appointed by the 
government, its own chairman, chief executive and staff. 
Typically, staff come from a wide range of backgrounds, 
including the DSIR, Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Ministry of Fisheries, the Forest Research Institute (FRI), 
and other government research organisations. The free¬ 
dom to operate as commercial organisations allows CRIs 
to form productive relationships with the business sectors 
they serve. Their main role is to provide technology and 
innovation services for private companies within New 
Zealand and overseas. This is achieved through research, 
technology development and consulting. CRIs also under¬ 
take strategic public good science for government, work 
that complements the more applied research undertaken 
for the private sector. 

The nine CRIs are based around four productive sec¬ 
tors of the economy: 

• The Institute of Environmental Science & Research 
(ESR) works in the human resource and environmental 
health sector; 

• Industrial Research supports a range of technology 
development in the industrial sector; 


• Landcare Research, the National Institute of Water 
and Atmospheric Research (NIWA), and the Institute 
of Geological and Nuclear Sciences undertake environ¬ 
mental and resource management research; 

• AgResearch, Crop & Food Research, HortResearch, 
and Forest Research support the land-based industries. 

CRUISE, Richard Alexander (1784-1832), born in Ire¬ 
land, was a career soldier who served in NZ in 1820 as 
a captain in the 84th Foot. He wrote a book published 
in London in 1823 called Journal of a Ten Months’ Resi¬ 
dence in NZ, one of the best of the early works on NZ. 

CRUMP, Barry John (1935-96) became a cult figure in 
the 1960s as a symbol of the self-reliant country man, 
following the publication of his first novel, A Good Keen 
Man (1960). He followed this with a string of humorous 
novels and short stories including Hang on a Minute Mate 
(1961), One of Us (1962), There and Back (1963), Gulf 
(1964), Scrapwaggon (1965), The Odd Spot of Bother 
(1967), A Good Keen Girl (1970), No Reference Intended 
(1971), Fred (1972) and a dwindling number of lesser 
works. A Good Keen Man was a highly regarded first 
novel, although some critics saw Hang on a Minute Mate 
as his best. Although Crump wrote many broadly funny 
stories since, none of them matched the quality of writing 
and characterisation of the first two. 

He was born at Papatoetoe, educated at Otahuhu Col¬ 
lege and became a farm worker, timber worker and profes¬ 
sional deer-culler before his first book, and thereafter an 
actor and television reporter as well as professional hunter 
and guide. During his last ten years, he lived in various 
remote parts of the country but remained a familiar face 
featured in television commercials for Toyota vehicles. 

In 1992, he wrote an autobiography, The Life and 
Times of a Good Keen Man. His last book was Grumpy’s 
Campfire Companion , published in 1996. That year, he 
returned from the South Island to settle in the Bay of 
Plenty where he died of a heart attack a few months later. 
The nation seemed suddenly to become aware that he was 
a national icon and his funeral and wake and memorial 
services were covered by the national media. Several vol¬ 
umes of stories and verse were published posthumously. 

CUCKOOS (Cuculidae) visit NZ regularly. The shining 
cuckoo and the long-tailed cuckoo are NZ’s most com¬ 
mon members of the Cuculidae family. Shining cuckoos 
have a distinctive call, a series of ‘coo-ee’ whistles and then 
a downward slur ‘chee woo’. The long-tailed cuckoo has 
a drawn-out shriek ‘twoo sheet’ on a rising scale and a 
pleasant warbling chatter of ‘rip rip rip’ notes. 

• The shining cuckoo (Chrysococcyx lucidus) arrives 
from the Solomon Islands and the Bismarck Archipel¬ 
ago in mid-August through to October. It lays its eggs 
mainly in the nests of the grey warbler, but sometimes 
the eggs are found in fantail, silvereye and tomtit nests. 
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The shining cuckoo eats insects, particularly the cater¬ 
pillar of the magpie moth. It migrates in February. 

• The long-tailed cuckoo (Eudynanvys taitensis) arrives 
in October from a vast number of islands throughout 
the Pacific, including the Marshall, Caroline, Austral 
and Marquesas groups. Population distribution in NZ 
is entirely dependent on the availability of suitable fos¬ 
ter-parents, whitehead, yellowhead and brown creeper 
being the most typical. Other birds are used by the 
cuckoo as foster-parents, but some birds, particularly 
the tui and bellbird, are hostile to the cuckoo’s attempts 
to lay eggs in their nests. 

• The oriental cuckoo (C uculus saturatus), pallid cuckoo 
(Cuculus pallidus), fan-tailed cuckoo ( Cacomantis pyr- 
rbopbanus) and the channel-billed cuckoo ( Scythrops 
novae-bollandiae) are all infrequent visitors. 

CUFF, Leonard A ( see Olympic Movement) 

CULTURE AND HERITAGE, MINISTRY FOR, provides 
advice to the NZ government on culture and heritage mat¬ 
ters. It assists the government in its provision and manage¬ 
ment of cultural resources for the benefit of all NZers, 
and undertakes a number of activities that support and 
promote the history and heritage of our country. 

On 1 September 1999 the Ministry for Culture and 
Heritage was established, taking over the functions of the 
Ministry for Cultural Affairs, plus an expanded heritage 
mandate. In 2003/2004 its annual budget was approxi¬ 
mately $8.2 million. 

The Ministry has responsibilities in relation to the fol¬ 
lowing Acts of Parliament: Antiquities Act 1975, ANZAC 
Day Act 1966, Arts Council of NZ Toi Aotearoa Act 
1994, Broadcasting Act 1989 (Parts I-IV and Section 81), 
Flags, Emblems and Names Protection Act 1981, Historic 
Places Act 1993, Massey Burial Ground Act 1925, Mu¬ 
seum of NZ Te Papa Tongarewa Act 1992, National War 
Memorial Act 1992, NZ Film Commission Act 1978, NZ 
Sports Drug Agency Act 1994, NZ Symphony Orchestra 
Act 2004, Radio New Zealand Act 1995, Seddon Family 
Burial Ground Act 1924, Sovereign’s Birthday Observance 
Act 1952, Sport and Recreation Act 2002, Television New 
Zealand Act 2003 and the Waitangi Day Act 1976. 

CUNNINGHAM, Gordon Herriot (1892-1962) was an 
outstanding plant pathologist who, in eight years while 
working full time for the Department of Agriculture in 
Wellington, passed the University Entrance examination 
and graduated BSc, MSc and PhD. 

Cunningham was born in West Otago, where his fa¬ 
ther managed a sheep station. After working on farms in 
Australia and NZ, he served with the NZ forces during 
World War One, until he was invalided home from Gal¬ 
lipoli in 1917 and joined the Department of Agriculture 
as an orchard instructor. In 1936 he became Director of 
the Plant Diseases Division of the Department of Scientific 


and Industrial Research (DSIR) in Auckland. Cunning¬ 
ham’s output during his life was immense: 220 scientific 
papers, and six books: Fungous Diseases of Fruit Trees in 
NZ (1925), The Rust Fungi (1931), Plant Protection by 
the Aid of Tberapeutants (1935), The Gastromycetes of 
Australia and NZ (1944), The Tbelepboraceae of Aus¬ 
tralia and NZ (1963), and The Polyporaceae of Australia 
and NZ (1964). 

He was awarded a DSc for his book on rust fungi and, 
during his career, was awarded many honours and fellow¬ 
ships, including that of the Royal Society and the Austral¬ 
ian and NZ Association for the Advancement of Science. 

CUNNINGTON, Eveline Willett (1849-1916) was born 
in Wales, educated at Queen’s College, London, emigrated 
to NZ in 1875 and became an outstanding early crusader 
for women’s rights in this country. Her first husband, 
Capel Baines, died in 1883 and she married Herbert James 
Cunnington, a Christchurch engineer. She helped found 
the National Council of Women in 1896, crusaded for the 
introduction of women police and the right of women to 
serve as justices and as jurors. As a sincere Christian So¬ 
cialist, she founded the first Fabian Society in NZ in 1896, 
at Christchurch. She was a major force behind the founda¬ 
tion of the Workers’ Educational Association in 1915. 

CURIO BAY is a remote cove near the mouth of the 
Waikawa Harbour, about 60 km south-west from Owaka, 
in Southland. It is famous for its fossilised forest, dating 
back to the middle Jurassic Period (about 160 million 
years ago). Some of the silica-impregnated trees appear to 
be ancestors of the modern kauri and Norfolk pine. 

CURLING, a Scottish game introduced by goldminers 
in the Otago gold-rush days of the 1860s, is still played 
during the height of the winter season, mainly in Central 
Otago. The game is like lawn bowls on ice, played with 
smoothed pieces of granite shaped like the base of a cot¬ 
tage loaf. The stone has a handle which can be changed 
from the top to the bottom in order that the different sur¬ 
faces of the stone may be used according to the ice-surface 
conditions. The stones weigh about 12 kg. The idea is for 


Curling at Naseby. 
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the curler to slide the stone as close as possible to a jack. 
Team associates may sweep the ice clear of impediments 
immediately ahead of the stone as it slides across the ice. 

CURNOW, Thomas Allen Monro (1911-2001) pub¬ 
lished his first collection of poetry, Valley of Decision , in 
1933 and the body of his work since then distinguished 
him as NZ’s most consistent and influential poet. Curnow 
was born in Timaru, the son of a clergyman, was educated 
at Christchurch Boys’ High School, St John’s College in 
Auckland, Auckland and Canterbury universities and 
worked as a journalist in Christchurch and London before 
he joined the staff of the English department at Auckland 
University in 1951. 

He was an effective anthologist of NZ verse with A 
Book of NZ Verse, 1923-45, and The Penguin Book of 
NZ Verse, both carrying introductions which appraised 
the work from a large-minded historical perspective. 
Curnow also wrote plays, and his ‘Whim Wham’ pieces 
in the NZ Herald and Christchurch Press for many years 
underlined his brilliance as a satirist and versifier. More 
than 20 volumes of Curnow’s poems were published. 

During Curnow’s distinguished career he received 
many awards, including the NZ Book Award for Po¬ 
etry on six occasions, the Commonwealth Poetry Prize 
in 1988, a Cholmondley Award in 1992, and in 1989 
he was awarded the Queen’s Gold Medal for Poetry. He 
was made a CBE in 1986 and received the Order of NZ 
in 1990. At the 2000 Montana NZ Book Awards he was 
awarded the A W Reed Lifetime Achievement Award. His 
last book, The Bells of Saint Babel’s (2001) won the 2001 
Montana NZ Book Awards. He died in Auckland two 
months later, in September 2001. 

CURRENCY in the form of coins or notes was first used 
on shore in NZ in 1770 by James Cook when he pre¬ 
sented a silver threepence dated 1763 to Maori in Queen 
Charlotte Sound. For a long time after that trade between 
Maori and Europeans was managed through barter and 
one of the earliest forms of currency was tobacco. How¬ 
ever, Maori in areas of European trade and settlement 
rapidly became accustomed to both coinage and barter in 
transactions from the 1830s onwards. 

Coins and notes from other countries, mostly Britain, 
and private currency notes issued by banks and traders 
were in use for many years in NZ. Despite shortages of 
coins, especially those of small denominations, and quite 
serious counterfeiting during the 19th century, legislation 
to give the sole right to the Reserve Bank to issue bank¬ 
notes was not adopted until 1934. 

The Reserve Bank has the sole right to issue NZ’s bank 
notes and coins. It controls the design and printing of NZ’s 
currency, issues money to registered banks and withdraws 
damaged and unusable currency. As part of its role in 
protecting the currency from counterfeiting in 1999 the 
traditional paper bank notes were replaced with a new 


polymer (highly flexible plastic) bank note in $5, $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 notes. The notes also had a transpar¬ 
ent oval inserted in them to deter counterfeiting. 

When decimalisation was introduced, the dollar note 
became the equivalent of the ten-shilling note and notes 
were issued for $1, $2, $5, $10, $20 and $100; and coins 
for 1 cent, 2c, 5c, 10c, 20c and 50c. Bank notes are legal 
tender for any amount; coins of 5c, 10c, 20c and 50c for 
an amount not exceeding $5. In 1990, the lc and 2c coins 
were withdrawn, and the $1 and $2 notes were replaced 
by coins. The Reserve Bank also issues special commemo¬ 
rative notes and coins for collectors. 

CUSTOMS ( see New Zealand Customs Service) 

CUTFIELD, George (1799-1879) was born in England, 
trained as a naval architect and was leader of the Plymouth 
Company expedition aboard the William Bryan which set¬ 
tled in New Plymouth in 1841. He was Superintendent of 
the Province of Taranaki (1857-61) when war broke out 
with the Maori over the Waitara land purchase. For some 
years he served on the Legislative Council. 

CYCLING, on a competitive basis, was controlled by 
the NZ Amateur Athletic Association until 1932 and, 
even after that date, many clubs continued to be called 
amateur athletic and cycling clubs and held cycle races on 
grass tracks during club running programmes. The NZ 
Amateur Cycling Association was formed in 1932 and 
affiliated to the world governing organisation. 

Track and road cycling did not come into its own until 
after World War Two, although G Giles represented NZ 
at the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, and won a bronze medal 
at the 1938 Empire Games in Sydney. NZ cyclists have 
been among the regular medal winners at Commonwealth 
Games. At the 1972 Munich Olympics, Bruce Biddle 
finished fourth in the road race, but the third place-get¬ 
ter was disqualified after a positive drug test. Biddle was 
never awarded an official bronze medal, but the citizens of 
Munich gave him one of their own. 

The most successful NZ cycling team won six of a pos¬ 
sible 11 gold medals at the 1990 Commonwealth Games 
in Auckland. Gary Anderson won three of them: in the 
400 m individual pursuit, the ten miles scratch race, and 
as a member of the 400 m team pursuit. In the 1992 Ol¬ 
ympics, Anderson won bronze in the 4,000 m individual 
pursuit. More recently, Sarah Ulmer has been NZ’s most 
successful cyclist, winning the women’s individual 3,000 
m pursuit gold medal at the 2004 Olympics and lowering 
her own world record in the process. 

NZ has several professional cyclists based in the US 
and Europe, including Olympians Peter Latham and Greg 
Henderson. Mountain biking has mushroomed in popu¬ 
larity in recent years, with NZ contesting the event at the 
2004 Olympics. 
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Dairy farm near Mount Pirongia, Waikato. 


DABCHICKS belong to the family of grebes (Podicipedi- 
dae), highly specialised aquatic birds with rounded bodies, 
strong legs set well back and lobed feet. (See also Grebes.) 

The NZ dabchick (Poliocephalus rufopectus) is easily 
distinguishable from a duck, not only by its smaller size 
(28 cm), but also by its pointed bill and virtually tail-less 
body. In breeding plumage, the head and back of the neck 
are black, faintly streaked and glossed with green; the 
upperparts are blackish-brown, the foreneck and breast 
reddish; and underparts silver with dusky brown flanks. 
Dark silky feathers which replace a tail appear fluffy and 
whitish from the back. White round the eye is conspicu¬ 
ous. The sexes are alike. 

The Maori name of weweia is an imitation of its rather 
shrill call. An alternative local name, diver, refers to its 
habit of diving from the surface and swimming under 
water to feed on small aquatic creatures. Although there 
are similarities, it is not related to the true diver of the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

Dabchicks spend most of their lives in the water. The 
position of the legs at the back of the body makes walk¬ 
ing difficult and, although they can fly well, the wings are 
relatively small and used infrequently. The dabchick is 
now absent from the South Island but relatively common 
in the North, particularly on the lakes of the Volcanic 
Plateau up to 900 m, and in pools among the sand dunes 
of the Kaipara district. 

The long breeding season runs from July to May, and 
large and rather untidy nests are built of vegetation among 
reeds or overhanging branches. Two or three chalky white 
eggs are laid, soon stained yellow-brown. The downy 
nestlings, somewhat variegated in colour, take to the water 
soon after hatching, often resting on the back- of a parent. 


DA COSTA (see Benjamin, Ethel) 

DAGG, Fred is the enduring name of a comic character 
created in NZ by entertainer John Morrison Clarke, who 
was born in 1948 in Palmerston North. 

Clarke first appeared in the Victoria University revue of 
1969 and followed with a revue at Downstage Theatre in 
Wellington before working briefly in London in the early 
1970s. He first appeared on television in a satirical se¬ 
quence on a current affairs programme, Gallery, in 1973. 
Over the following five years, Fred Dagg, a farmer-figure 
in black working singlet, tattered shorts and gumboots, 
became the best-known character in NZ comedy. He ap¬ 
peared on television, toured the country with a stage show, 
appeared in a movie, Dagg Day Afternoon, and made 
records, including Fred Dagg’s Greatest Hits (1975). 

Clarke’s prolific talent was also used on radio, a me¬ 
dium on which he was particularly successful when he first 
moved to Australia in the late 1970s. Since then, he has 
discarded the Fred Dagg image and has become a leading 
scriptwriter for film and television as well as a television 
performer and comedian. 

DAIRYING began when Samuel Marsden brought the first 
Durham cows here and no pioneering community chose to 
do without the variety that milk, butter and cheese could 
bring to its diet. Probably the earliest dairying on a com¬ 
mercial basis, beyond the selling of milk and butter on a 
day-to-day basis, was on Banks Peninsula where butter 
and cheese were made in the 1840s for shipment to Wel¬ 
lington and various whaling stations and, by the 1850s, 
to Australia. Cheese was shipped within NZ and across 
to Australia from quite early times because of its relative 
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durability, and butter was also exported in this period to 
Australia in brine tanks. 

Shorthorns (or Durhams) arrived in the earliest days of 
settlement and were used for both milking and beef. The 
first Jerseys arrived in 1862, the first Friesians in 1864 
(now called Holstein-Friesians) and the first Ayrshires in 
the 1870s. These four breeds have since formed the basis 
of the national dairy herd, with Jerseys for a long time, 
and now Holstein-Friesians, pre-eminent. As late as 1963, 
Jerseys comprised more than 70 per cent of the national 
herd with Holstein-Friesians 12 per cent and Ayrshires 
nearly five per cent and Milking Shorthorns just over two 
per cent. Holstein-Friesians now make up 51 per cent of 
the national herd, Holstein-Friesian-Jersey cross 26 per 
cent, Jerseys 15 per cent, Ayrshire one per cent and ‘oth¬ 
ers’, including Milking Shorthorns, Guernseys and Brown 
Swiss, make up the balance. 

Technological advances gave enormous impetus to 
dairying: the centrifugal separator in 1880, refrigeration 
two years later, milking-machines in the 1890s (although 
it was not until well into the 20th century that the vastly 
improved machine had its full effect). By 1919 nearly half 
the herds in NZ were milked by machines, and by the 
beginning of the 1950s virtually all were. The early milk¬ 
ing plants (once nationally known as ‘cow sheds’) were of 
a simple design. Cows were driven into one of a number 
of bails in a shed, their outside legs tied with a leather 
thong, and even after machine milking they were hand 
‘stripped’ for a few minutes before being released through 
a head race back into the paddock. Because milking, even 
by primitive machines, was such a protracted and ardu¬ 
ous job, requiring constant stooping, farmers were often 
forced economically to use their wives and children as 
cheap labour. Technological development was led by the 
agricultural research station at Ruakura, Hamilton, and 
led to greatly improved milking machines, and improved 
plant design, with pits enabling milkers to stand as they 
changed clusters that were so efficient that ‘stripping’ 
ceased long ago, and eventually to rotary plants in which 
machines are changed automatically and the animals 
are moved from their point of arrival to their departure 
as other cows move through the entrance. This, and the 
economics of scale, have enabled herd sizes to grow from 
an average of around 50 or 60 cows in the period immedi¬ 
ately after World War Two to approaching 300. 

The early dairy farmers held much smaller properties 
than sheep farmers, were much less affluent and, of nec¬ 
essity, more hardworking, especially in the days before 
technology came to the rescue. Whereas sheep farmers 
moved first on to natural grasslands, most dairy farms 
were broken in from the heavily bushed regions of the 
North Island. The early dairy factories were often pri¬ 
vately owned, but one of the earliest and certainly the first 
co-operative was formed by eight men on Otago Peninsula 
in the home of John Mathieson. The factory was opened 
on Mathieson’s property in 1872. 


Dairy co-operatives The co-operative movement which 
swept through the industry in the 1890s still provides the 
basic organisational structure for dairy manufacturing. 
Milk processing has become a highly sophisticated tech¬ 
nological process and since Britain joined the European 
Union, NZ has had to develop international marketing 
skills to expand markets in Asia and the Middle East. 

In October 2001 the NZ Dairy Board merged with the 
NZ Dairy Group and Kiwi Co-operative Dairies to create 
the country’s largest company, Global Dairy Co, which 
was shortly renamed Fonterra. In July 2003 the Dairy 
Companies Association of NZ (DCANZ) was formed, 
comprising representatives from NZ’s leading dairy com¬ 
panies: Fonterra, Tatua, Westland Milk Products, Main¬ 
land Products and NZ Dairy Foods. The association acts 
as an advocate for dairy farmers on domestic and interna¬ 
tional public policy issues, a role undertaken by the NZ 
Dairy Board before its merger. 

The Herd By 1897 there were 300,000 dairy cows in 
the country, 185,000 in the North Island and 115,000 in 
the South Island. By 1950 the total herd was 2.8 million 
with more cows in most regions of the North Island than 
the 210,699 in the whole of the South Island. The national 
herd is now 3.85 million cows. The trend since the mid- 
1970s has been for the number of herds to decline (from 
over 18,000 in 1974 to just over 13,000 in 2003) but for 
the herd size to increase (from just over 110 cows per 
herd in 1974 to 285 in 2003). The average farm size is 
now around 111 hectares. The South Auckland/Waikato 
region carries almost one-third of all dairy farms in the 
country with the other great dairying province, Taranaki, 
next with about 16 per cent. All together, 85 per cent of 
all dairy farms are located in the North Island, produc¬ 
ing 10.4 billion litres of milk each year. Dairying has 
experienced growth, though, in Southland, Westland and 
Canterbury. The price of land is attracting dairy farmers 
to the southern regions with hot competition for land in 
traditional dairying areas in the North Island from entre¬ 
preneurs interested in horticultural products. 

Production With rainfall spread evenly throughout the 
year and moderate temperatures in winter, grass grows 
luxuriantly through a long season and this makes NZ 
perhaps the most efficient milk-producing country in the 
world. This means dairy products can be freighted across 
the world and still beat local production on price and 
quality. Increased average herd size, better performance 
per cow and improved pasture management have led to 
production increases. Total annual dairy production now 
sees over 14 billion litres of milk converted into 2 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of products, of which around 95 per cent is 
exported. Four major produce groups are manufactured 
from liquid wholemilk: milk powders, cream products, 
cheese and protein products. The manufacture of special¬ 
ity cheese types has shown considerable growth in recent 
years. The dairy sector, of over 13,000 farms and 25 
manufacturing plants, is the largest export industry, with 
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milk-based products producing around $5.6 billion annu¬ 
ally in export revenue (just under 20 per cent of NZ’s total 
export earnings), with plans to grow this to $30 billion 
by 2010. 

Calf Club Each year, in rural schools around NZ, a day 
is held with the purpose of encouraging children to take 
an active interest in the welfare and presentation of an 
animal of their choice for a community day at their school. 
Originally the day was known as Calf Club even though 
children exhibited animals like lambs and goats. Today, 
with fewer children having access to 'farm animals’, the 
day has become known, in some areas, as Pet, Livestock or 
Agriculture Day, with events for all classes of animals, pets 
and handcrafts. The benefits of involvement in Calf Club 
extend beyond the dairy industry to personal qualities. 

(See also Artificial Insemination, NZ Dairy Board, 
Fonterra.) 

DAISIES (see Compositae) 

DALDY.Amey (1829-1920) and William Crush Daldy 

(1816-1903) had a pervasive influence on the social 
development of Auckland from its earliest days. 

William Daldy was born in England, became a sea¬ 
man and arrived at Auckland in 1841 on the day the first 
customhouse was opened. He commanded the Bolina 
for Brown, Campbell and Company, and took the first 
cargo of NZ produce to Britain. In 1847 he bought land 
at Auckland and two years later established a business 
as a wholesaler and shipping agent. He was elected to 
Parliament for the city of Auckland from 1855 to 1860, 
was the first chairman of the harbour board in Auckland 
(for seven years), the captain of the fire brigade and con¬ 
tributed much of his time to public life in the city. He was 
a sponsor of the NZ Insurance Company when it began, 
became chairman of the South British Company, was an 
auditor of the Bank of NZ and a trustee of the Auckland 
Savings Bank. 

He was twice married, the second time, in 1880, to 
Amey Daldy (nee Hammerton) who had also been mar¬ 
ried previously (to a William Smith). She was a leading 
feminist. She campaigned for women’s suffrage with the 
Women’s Christian Temperance League, of which she was 
president in 1892. As president of the Women’s Political 
Association, she was a founder member of the National 
Council of Women in 1896. 

DALGETY NZ LTD traded for 125 years, involved in 
agricultural merchandising, meat processing and ex¬ 
porting, agricultural advisory services, timber treatment, 
farm machinery assembly, sales and servicing, shipping, 
travel, insurance, real estate sales, liquor wholesaling and 
retailing, wool handling, grain drying and storage, seed 
processing and road haulage. The company was a member 
of the London-based Dalgety International Group which 
had extensive operations in Britain, the US, Canada and 


Australia. The whole international operation was started 
by a Canadian, F G Dalgety, who arrived in Australia in 
1833 to go into business there. After 20 years he settled as 
a wealthy merchant in London, but travelled frequently to 
Australia and later to NZ to control his commercial oper¬ 
ations. The first NZ branch opened in Lyttelton in 1858, 
trading as Dalgety-Buckley and Company, and two years 
later Dalgety Rattray and Company opened in Dunedin. 

The NZ Loan and Mercantile Agency Company Ltd, 
with which Dalgety merged in 1962, was incorporated in 
London in 1865 with the purpose of providing finance for 
settlers who required longer terms than the Bank of NZ 
would allow. The company and the bank had a common 
board for many years, and until 1884 were virtually two 
branches of the same operation with bank branch manag¬ 
ers acting as loan company agents. During the last decade 
of the 19th century and until the merger with Dalgety in 
1962, ‘Loan and Merc’, as it was widely known, acted 
as a stock and station agency throughout NZ and in 
Australia. 

Dalgety became Dalgety Crown and after merging with 
Wrightson NMA was taken over by Fletcher Challenge. 

DALMATIANS, known colloquially as Dallies, were 
among the first immigrants from central or southern 
Europe. Some arrived as early as 1858 as members of the 
Austrian Navy and others a few years later, mainly from 
Australia, in response to the gold rushes in this country. 
But the biggest waves of migrants came in the last decade 
of the 19th century and the early years of the 20th cen¬ 
tury when most of them settled in Northland and became 
gumdiggers in the land where kauri forests had once flour¬ 
ished. At first they were called Austrians because their 
country was then part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and during World War One they suffered from Anglo- 
Saxon jingoism in this country. Earlier than that they had 
been condemned by many, including Richard Seddon, 
for their clannishness which, however, enabled them to 
exploit the gumfields more successfully than other dig¬ 
gers. Royal Commissions were set up in 1893 and 1898 
to investigate claims that the Dalmatians were having a 
negative economic and social effect on the country but in 
both cases the investigators found more to admire than 
denigrate in the work and behaviour of the migrants. 

Early in the 20th century some Dalmatians began to 
move into horticulture and particularly viticulture, and 
the development of wine-making in this country rested 
entirely on the skills of these men and some Lebanese 
migrants. 

Few Dalmatians are now immediately recognisable 
as such, apart from the spelling of their names, and as 
a group they have won a large measure of goodwill in 
the Northland and Auckland regions in which they have 
mostly remained. 

Dalmatia was part of the modern state of Yugoslavia 
after World War Two and immigrants from the area were 
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then referred to as Yugoslavs. Following the break-up of 
Yugoslavia in the early 1990s, Dalmatia became part of 
Croatia. 

DALRYMPLE, Learmonth White (1827-1906) was the 
driving force behind the first public high school for girls 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Born in Scotland, she was 
dissatisfied with her own boarding school education, 
speaking of her ‘hopeless yearnings for mental culture’ and 
the lack of mathematics. Her mother died in 1840, and in 
1853 the father and five children came to NZ, moving in 
1857 to a South Otago sheep run, where Miss Dalrymple 
helped start the district’s first Sunday School. When Otago 
Boys’ High was established in 1863, she began her long 
campaign for a girls’ school with a petition, which met 
much opposition; but finally, in 1871, Otago Girls’ High 
was established. 

Moving to the North Island, she became Superintend¬ 
ent of the Wellington department of the Women’s Chris¬ 
tian Temperance Union. 

DANCE in NZ is a vibrant and multifaceted art form. 
There are many categories of dance, from social dancing 
to the ‘high art’ of ballet but essentially there are two types: 
dance for presentation, designed for audience viewing; and 
dance for participation, not in need of spectators. 

Pre-European dance has a rich heritage. Dance is haka, 
poi and waiata-a-ringa (action songs) and is also present 
in taiaha (weaponry) and pukorero (oratory). The impact 
of European contact on traditional dance is hard to esti¬ 
mate. Early missionaries opposed haka, and Maori dance 
declined to the level of tourist display. Even today the 
haka continues to be an international identity marker. A 
cultural renaissance has reinvigorated dance and in 1972 
the inaugural NZ Polynesian Festival, now the Aotearoa 
Maori Performing Arts Festival, has had a profound 
effect on the standard of performance of traditional dance. 
Increasingly, young bi-cultural dancers, trained in both 
European and Maori dance, are forging new and exciting 
art dance as well as maintaining the traditional. 

Immigrants have brought their dance traditions with 
them and whenever there are community cultural festivals 
it is primarily dance that is displayed. Polynesia in particu¬ 
lar revels in its dance and the Secondary Schools’ Polyne¬ 
sian Festivals in Auckland manifest the dance strength of 
the younger generation. 

Social dance thrives in this country. Ballroom and Latin 
dance are participated in for enjoyment and competition. 
Argentine Tango and Irish Dance are enjoying revivals, 
and Line, Square, Round, Scottish Country, Israeli, Folk 
and Ceroc (a hybrid of Rock ‘n’ Roll and modern swing) 
all continue to be popular. However, it is raves, dance par¬ 
ties and club culture that attract the younger urban dancer, 
who can enjoy being part of a group phenomenon while 
dancing individually. 

Dance for presentation is performed at both amateur 


and professional levels. Modern, contemporary and post¬ 
modern dance has been strongly influenced by American 
models but is also affected by developments from Central 
Europe. Since the 1980s dance has developed a distinctive 
local flavour. 

Maud Allan was the first professional modern dancer 
to tour here, in 1914. Gisa Taglicht arrived from Vienna 
in 1939 and taught at the Wellington YWCA for 20 years. 
The Austrian choreographer/director, Gertrude Boden- 
weiser, briefly settled in Wellington in 1939 but moved 
to Australia, touring here in 1947 and 1949 with NZer 
Shona Dunlop MacTavish, one of the lead dancers. In 
1958 MacTavish established a school in Dunedin and has 
for 40 years kept alive the Bodenweiser expressive dance 
legacy. 

Rona Bailey introduced American modern dance dur¬ 
ing the 1940s and, together with others, including educa¬ 
tionalist Philip Smithells, established the Wellington New 
Dance Group (1945—47). The goal of this amateur group 
was kinaesthetic pleasure and the development of educa¬ 
tional and community dance. The group disbanded when 
Smithells went to Dunedin in 1948 to direct the School of 
Physical Education at the University of Otago. His passion 
for dance ensured it had a place in the curriculum and it 
has been a core subject ever since. 

Margaret Barr came to NZ in 1941 and taught under 
the auspices of the Auckland University College and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. A controversial figure, 
her emphasis as a choreographer was strongly socialist, 
and her uncompromising dedication to dance and social¬ 
ism challenged many. She moved to Australia in 1949. 

Boujke Van Zon arrived from Holland via Indonesia 
in 1948 and brought Central European creative dance 
grounded in Rudolph von Laban’s theories. She taught 
hundreds of Auckland children and adults to appreciate 
dance. 

Professional modern dance was established in NZ dur¬ 
ing the mid-1970s, riding on the back of a dance boom 
generated by the NZ Students Arts Council which had es¬ 
tablished thriving arts festivals. Dance at the University of 
Otago continued to grow and was nourished by students 
who undertook graduate study in America and returned 
to teach. John Casserley and Gaylene Sciascia formed a 
short-term touring company called New Dance ’73. 

In 1976 there were two attempts to form professional 
groups: Movement Theatre in Auckland and Impulse 
Dance Theatre in Wellington. Impulse attracted QEII Arts 
Council funding and survived as a professional company 
for six years until 1982. A second Auckland company, 
Limbs Dance Company, started in 1977. Both Impulse 
and Limbs were repertory companies, but with divergent 
approaches to training, choreography and presentation. 
While Impulse was seen as highly professional, the less 
formal style of Limbs held greater appeal and established 
a young and enthusiastic following. Lack of funds eventu¬ 
ally forced it to close in 1989. 
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The fortunes of modern dance have risen and fallen 
with the availability of funding schemes. Several small 
dance companies were established under a government 
work scheme during the 1980s, later to be abandoned 
when policy changed. Taiao Dance Theatre had a longer 
life (1985-92) with a focus on generating dance by and for 
Maori youth. Footnote Dance Company, established in 
1983, continues today as a dance-in-education company. 

With the establishment of the Arts Council’s Cho¬ 
reographic Commission in the late 1980s, independent 
choreographers were able to define their distinctive voices 
with project-based companies, the most well-known being 
Michael Parmenter and Douglas Wright. More recent com¬ 
panies include The Human Garden (Shona McCullagh); 
Black Grace Dance Company (Neil Ieremia); and Touch 
Compass (Catherine Chappell), which is a mixed ability 
group. In 2003 Creative NZ launched an annual choreo¬ 
graphic fellowship of $65,000 to be awarded to a senior 
choreographer to complete a one-year creative project. 

The results of tertiary dance programmes are evident 
with a growing number of graduates presenting origi¬ 
nal work. Although haphazardly funded, contemporary 
dance, and indeed social and cultural dance, in NZ con¬ 
tinues to be vibrant despite the small population and the 
isolation from other centres of dance. 

DANNEVIRKE is a town of about 5,500 people in south¬ 
ern Hawke’s Bay. It is 55 km south-west of Waipukurau and 
55 km north-east of Palmerston North. It is a prosperous 
service and marketing centre for dairy and sheep farmers 
on the surrounding hill country, running up to the foothills 
of the Ruahine Range. The area was originally covered by 
the Seventy Mile Bush which was predominantly totara. It 
was settled in 1872 by assisted immigrants from Denmark, 
who arrived in the Hovding and the Ballarat at Napier. 
The name, Dannevirke, means ‘Danes Work’, which sug¬ 
gests the task ahead of the immigrants, construction of the 
road from Wellington to Napier through thick bush. The 
area attracted further migrants, mostly from Britain, with 
the opening of the Napier-Wellington railway in 1884. It 
became a town district in 1885, and a borough in 1892, 
and is now administered by the Tararua District Council 
whose headquarters are in the town. Little remains today 
of the town’s Scandinavian heritage. 

DARFIELD (population 1,300) is a commercial centre 
servicing the local district on the Canterbury Plains, lo¬ 
cated 46 km west of Christchurch on SH 73. It is used as 
a stopping-off point before the highway winds its way up 
into Arthur’s Pass. 

DARGAVILLE is a town with 4,500 people in Northland. 
It is 58 km south-west of Whangarei and 186 km north¬ 
west of Auckland. The area was once covered by dense 
kauri forest and the country’s two remaining large stands 
of kauri in their original state are nearby: Waipoua Forest 


Sanctuary, 51 km from the township, and Trounson Kauri 
Park, 39 km away. 

Dargaville was founded in 1872 by Joseph McMullen 
Dargaville. He had emigrated from Ireland to Australia 
where he became a bank clerk, and came on to NZ as a 
bank inspector and manager, before resigning to enter the 
timber and kauri gum trade in the north. He bought the 
land on which Dargaville now stands. It became a bor¬ 
ough in 1908 but has been administered by the Northland 
Regional Council since 1989. Once an important river 
port, it serviced the export of local kauri timber and gum. 
As the kauri forests disappeared, Dargaville’s prosperity 
declined, and today it is principally a service town for local 
agriculture. It is known as the kumara capital of NZ. 

DARK GHOST SHARK (Hydrolagtts novae-zelandiae) is 
not a true shark but a chimaerid, having the cartilaginous 
skeleton of the sharks but the single gill opening and oper¬ 
culum of the bony fishes. It is also distinct in having the 
upper jaw fused to the skull and in its lack of scales. It is 
a long tapering fish with the body ending in a filamentous 
tail which may be a third as long as the body. It weighs 1 
to 1.5 kg and averages 50 to 60 cm in length. Dark brown 
or grey above with distinct white stripes and mottlings and 
silver-grey below, it lives on the continental slope at depths 
of 200 to 600 m. 

A close relative, the pale ghost shark, occurs at slightly 
greater depths. Both are caught commercially in small 
quantities, as a by-catch by trawlers and longliners. (See 
also Ghost Shark.) 

DAVIDSON, William Saltau (1846-1924) was a dedi¬ 
cated, enterprising farmer and businessman of great abil¬ 
ity and vision. He organised the first export shipment of 
frozen meat from NZ in 1882 and inspired the large-scale 
production of butter and cheese yet he lived in NZ for 
only 12 years. 

Although Davidson was born in Montreal, he was 
brought up in Edinburgh where his father was a senior 
officer of the Bank of Scotland, and a cousin of Randall 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. He arrived in Dun¬ 
edin in 1865 to take up a position as cadet at The Levels 
station, Timaru, owned then by the Canterbury and Otago 
Land Association and later by the NZ and Australia Land 
Company. He became a shepherd, then assistant superin¬ 
tendent (to Donald Mclean) and, in 1875, superintendent. 
Using imported Lincoln stud rams and Merino ewes he 
fixed the first new breed of sheep to be developed in NZ, 
the Corriedale. 

He returned to Scotland in 1878 while still the gen¬ 
eral manager of the NZ and Australia Land Company 
(NZALC) and, after noting successful deliveries of frozen 
meat from Australia to Britain, he arranged through the 
Albion Company for the refrigerated ship, the Dunedin, to 
sail for Port Chalmers in 1881 to pick up frozen carcasses 
from the NZALC. Davidson was in Port Chalmers when 
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the Dunedin sailed: by the time it reached London he was 
already there to meet it. His interest in dairying led to the 
construction of Edendale Dairy Factory on NZALC prop¬ 
erty in Southland following study visits to Canada and 
Denmark. He sent out detailed factory and plant plans 
and also an expert Danish butter maker. 

His contribution to the economies of NZ and Australia 
while occupying the senior management post of his com¬ 
pany in Scotland was extraordinary. He was an imagina¬ 
tive planner and a persistent and tireless administrator. 

DAVIES, John Llewellyn (1938-2003) was born in Lon¬ 
don, England, to Welsh parents and in 1953 moved to NZ 
with his family. In 1956 he showed his promise by setting 
Otago and Southland secondary school records in 880 yds 
and the mile. Davies was coached by the revolutionary 
Arthur Lydiard and was part of the stellar distance-run¬ 
ning cohort that included Peter Snell and Murray Halberg. 
He won a silver medal in the one mile event at the 1962 
Commonwealth Games in Perth, and a bronze in the 1500 
m at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics, both events famously won 
by Snell. Davies, however, scored more wins over Snell 
than anyone else. 

When an Achilles tendon injury finished Davies’ run¬ 
ning career he began coaching middle and long-distance 
athletes. Among his champions are Anne Audain, Lorraine 
Moller, Dick Quax (5,000 m Olympic medallist in 1976), 
Peter O’Donoghue, Mike Ryan, Phil Clode, Toni Hodg- 
kinson and Melissa Moon. Davies was one of the coaches 
in the 1987 and 1991 NZ teams for the world champion¬ 
ships, and in the 1988 Olympic team. He was the official 
national distance coach during 1985-91. He also became 
involved in sports administration, helping prepare for the 
Auckland Commonwealth Games in 1990 and setting up 
the Jack Lovelock Foundation. A member of the Athletics 
New Zealand board, he was appointed president of the 
NZ Olympic Committee in October 2000. Davies also 
contributed columns to newspapers and magazines and 
was part of commentary teams at Commonwealth and 
Olympic Games. In 1990 he was made an MBE. 

DAVIES, Sonja (1923- ), trade unionist and politician, 
was the daughter of a nurse, and lived with her maternal 
grandparents, first in Oamaru and later in Woodville, and 
then with her mother in Dunedin. At 17 she began nursing 
training, and her daughter Penny was born in 1943. After 
winning her first battle with tuberculosis, she married 
Charlie Davies, a landscape gardener, in 1947, and settled 
in Nelson, becoming involved with the pacifist Riverside 
Community and the Workers’ Union and holding various 
offices in the Labour Party. 

In 1955, Davies and other women were arrested for 
sitting on the tracks to save the Nelson railway. Elected to 
the Nelson City Council in 1961, she became secretary of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, and chaired the 
Nelson campaign for the Maori Education Foundation. 



William Saltau Davidson started an export trade in frozen 
meat, here being loaded at Lyttelton Harbour in 1897. 


In 1963 she founded the NZ Child Care Association, of 
which she was President for 13 years. 

She was elected to the national executive of the Labour 
Party and spent the 1970s and much of the 1980s as a 
top-level union organiser. She was the first woman elected 
to the FOL executive (1978), and in 1981 became FOL 
vice-president. In 1986 she chaired the United Nations 
International Year for Peace. 

In 1987, Davies realised her long-held ambition when 
she was elected Labour MP for Pencarrow. In recogni¬ 
tion of her outstanding contributions towards peace, the 
union movement and women’s rights, Victoria University 
conferred on her an Honorary Doctorate of Law, and she 
was appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the Order of New 
Zealand, in February that year. 

Bread and Roses, Davies’s 1980 autobiography, has 
run to six editions, been read by Davies herself on radio, 
and was made into an award-winning television play. A 
sequel, Marching On, was published in 1997. 

The Sonja Davies Peace Award was established in 
2004 to promote women’s initiatives to advance the cause 
of peace. Established as a tribute to the life and work of 
Sonja Davies and administered by the New Horizons for 
Women Trust, the $2,500 award is available to a woman 
or group of women who are developing skills or knowl¬ 
edge or undertaking a suitable activity in NZ in the home, 
the school, the workplace or the community, which will 
help them build a more peaceful world. 

DAVIN, Daniel Marcus (1913-90) was one of NZ’s 
best-known novelists and short story writers although he 
did not live in the country after he left for England as a 
Rhodes Scholar in 1935. He was born in Invercargill and 
educated at Marist Brothers’ School in Invercargill, Sacred 
Heart in Auckland, Otago University, and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He served with the Second NZEF from 1940 to 
1945. He was a senior executive with Oxford University 
Press until his retirement in 1979. 
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His fiction includes the following novels: Cliffs of 
Fall (1945), For the Rest of Our Lives (1947), Roads 
from Home (1949), The Sullen Bell (1956), No Remit¬ 
tance (1959), Not Here Not Now (1970), Brides of Price 
(1972), and two collections of short stories, The Gorse 
Blooms Pale (1947) and Breathing Spaces (1975). He also 
wrote Crete, an official war history of the NZ Division. 

Although Davin lived most of his life in England, the 
critic E H McCormick wrote of him: 'He rarely ventures 
north of Dunedin (as a writer) and confines himself for the 
most part to a spiritual enclave of the Southland province 
inhabited by Catholic families of Irish origin.’ 

For the Rest of Our Lives is regarded by some as the 
best war book by a NZ writer. 

DAVIS, Charles Oliver Bond (1817-87) was born and 
educated in Sydney, arrived in NZ about 1830 and taught 
himself Maori while acting as a tutor to the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary children in North Auckland. Davis became a chief 
translator in the government’s employment, and a trusted 
confidant of Maori chiefs. It is possible he was influential 
in encouraging Wiremu Tamihana Te Waharoa’s support 
for the King Movement, specifically the establishment of 
an assembly whereby Maori could manage their own af¬ 
fairs. Among his books were Maori Mementoes (1855), 
The Renowned Chief Kawiti and other NZ Warriors 
(1855), Temperance Songs in the Maori Language (1873), 
Maori Lesson Book (1874) and The Life and Times of 
Patuone (1876). He was for a period editor of the Maori 
Messenger, the government-sponsored Maori newspaper. 

DAVIS, Moss (1847-1933) and Sir Ernest Hyam Davis 

(1872-1962) were father and son, both brewers, business¬ 
men and philanthropists. 

Moss Davis was born in England, brought up in 
Australia, and arrived in NZ in 1861 where he worked 
first for his uncle at Lyttelton and then for his father, a 
merchant, in Nelson. While still in his thirties, he retired 
from the business in Nelson, which he had taken over 
from his father, and joined the Auckland brewing firm of 
Hancock and Company, of which he eventually became 
sole owner. He retired to London in 1908 and made valu¬ 
able gifts to the Auckland Art Gallery and the Auckland 
Public Library. 

Ernest Davis took over at Hancock and Company from 
his father and over the years built up the largest brewing 
and liquor empire in the country with a controlling inter¬ 
est in NZ Breweries Ltd (now Lion) and the NZ Distillery 
Company. Davis became one of the richest men in NZ 
with wide-ranging commercial interests, particularly in 
shipping, road transport, food processing and manufac¬ 
turing. Politician/author John A Lee made Sir Ernest Davis 
the thinly-disguised subject of a book published during the 
1970s called For Mine is the Kingdom. 

During a long career in public life Davis was chairman 
of the Auckland Savings Bank, a councillor and mayor 


of the borough of Newmarket, a councillor and mayor 
(1935—41) of Auckland, and a member of the Auckland 
Hospital Board, Auckland Harbour Board, Auckland Fire 
Board and Auckland and Suburban Drainage Board. He 
was also an enthusiastic yachtsman and thoroughbred 
owner and one estimate is that during his lifetime he held 
office of some rank in 94 community and sporting organi¬ 
sations, including 11 national bodies. 

He gave Brown’s Island to the city of Auckland, do¬ 
nated hundreds of thousands of dollars to various charities 
and at different times commissioned the English portrait 
artist, Edward Halliday, to paint the Queen, the Queen 
Mother, the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Freyberg and Sir 
Edmund Hillary, for presentation to the city. 

Sir Ernest Davis was known not only for his generosity 
but also for his shrewd political manipulation, through 
financial support, against the powerful forces of temper¬ 
ance and prohibition. He also left substantial bequests to 
the actress Vivien Leigh. 

DAY CARE (see Early Childhood Education) 

DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME gives NZers an extra hour of 
daylight at the end of the working day during the summer 
months by advancing our time against Greenwich Mean 
Time. ( See also Standard Time.) 

DEAFNESS Hearing loss is NZ’s most widespread dis¬ 
ability with approximately 450,000 people affected. The 
National Foundation for the Deaf was set up in 1979 from 
a group known then as the Combined NZ Societies for 
the Deaf: the Hearing Association, the Deafness Research 
Foundation, the NZ Federation for Deaf Children, the 
NZ Deaf Sports Association, and the NZ Association of 
the Deaf. 

• The Hearing Association represents those who have 
acquired a hearing loss during adult life. It provides 
tuition in lip reading and generally cares for the welfare 
and rehabilitation of people to help them cope with the 
disability in the community, at home and at work. 

• Deafness Research Foundation sponsors research into 
the causes of deafness. 

• The Federation for Deaf Children is involved with 
the education and welfare of young NZers who have 
severe hearing disability. There are two schools catering 
for deaf children — at Kelston in Auckland, and Van 
Asch in Christchurch. Other children attend special 
deaf units within ordinary schools or attend their local 
schools and get varying degrees of specialist help. 

• The Deaf Sports Association is responsible for sport 
for deaf adults and students and is affiliated to interna¬ 
tional organisations. 

• The Deaf Association of NZ is a national, consumer- 
led organisation which represents the views of deaf 
people, and is the only national service provider to the 
deaf. It was founded in 1977 as the NZ Association of 
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the Deaf, its aim to ensure equal access to services and 
participation for the deaf in all areas of society. From 
small beginnings with a staff of one social worker 
appointed in 1980 it now has 11 offices nationwide 
and one outreach service. The name changed to the 
Deaf Association of NZ (Inc) in 1993, and it withdrew 
from membership of the National Foundation for the 
Deaf in November 1997. 

Caring for the deaf in this country began in 1880 when 
the government, concerned about the education of deaf 
children, set up a School for the Deaf. But it was not 
until 1922 that any attempt was made to provide help 
for adults. That year, lip reading classes for adults were 
started in Wellington and spread to the other three main 
centres. 

In 1926, a Hamilton woman, Mrs G A Hurd-Wood, 
began a movement which led to the establishment in 1932 
of the NZ League for the Hard of Hearing. The league 
expanded gradually, had ten branches by 1945 and 20 
branches 15 years later. It was this league, with its aim to 
help adults partially or completely deaf to cope with their 
disability and stay in the workforce, that led to the present 
organisational structure. 

DEAN, Williamina (1844-95) was the first and only 
woman to be executed in NZ, on 12 August 1895, after 
being found guilty in Invercargill of the murder of a baby. 
Minnie, as she was called, was born near Glasgow, the 
daughter of an engine driver, and was married young to 
a man called McCulloch. In 1868 Minnie and her two 
daughters by this marriage migrated to Invercargill to join 
an aunt, Mrs Kelly, who had been the first white woman 
to settle in the area. In 1872 Minnie married Charles 
Dean, a well-known accommodation house keeper near 
Riverton. Later they moved to near Winton where Minnie 
began taking in illegitimate babies before finding foster 
parents for them. Two babies were known to have died at 
the property over the following two years and the coro¬ 
ner’s court verdicts were natural causes. 

Early in 1895 the bodies of two babies and the skeleton 
of a third were found in the Deans’ flower garden. Min¬ 
nie was arrested and charged with murdering one of these 
children and, though she protested her innocence to the 
end, was found guilty, condemned to death and hanged. 
The case caused a sensation at the time. Minnie Dean was 
known as the ‘Winton baby farmer’. A book about her by 
Lynley Hood was published in 1994. (See also Hanlon, 
Alfred.) 

DEANS, Robert George (1884-1908), known as Bob, 
was an All Black from 1905 to 1908. He was famous for 
a disputed ‘try’ in the test match against Wales during 
the 1905 tour of Britain. What Deans and other NZers 
insisted was a try was disallowed by the referee and the 
All Blacks suffered the only loss (by three-nil) of their tour. 
Deans played 23 matches for NZ as a wing three-quarter. 


He died of complications following an appendectomy two 
months after playing an international against the touring 
Anglo-Welsh rugby team in 1908. His last words reput¬ 
edly were ‘I did score the try’. 

DEANS, William and John (1817-51 and 1820-54 
respectively) were two of the most dedicated and enter¬ 
prising of NZ’s early settlers. Born and educated in the 
parish of Riccarton, Ayrshire, they made up their minds 
as young boys to emigrate to NZ rather than follow their 
father into law as he had planned. William bought land 
at Wellington and John bought land at Nelson through 
the NZ Company as soon as it became available. William 
arrived on the Aurora in January 1840. He found that the 
country sections had not been allocated, so joined Edward 
Jerningham Wakefield in the official exploration overland 
to Taranaki, then visited the Wairarapa and worked for 
a while cutting survey lines. He was disappointed in the 
land available and after visiting the South Island decided 
to settle on the Canterbury Plains. 

John was persuaded to leave his Nelson land and join 
William and the Manson and Gebbie families. By the mid¬ 
dle of 1843 they were settled at Riccarton with 61 cattle, 
43 sheep and three horses which John had purchased in 
Sydney. By the following year they were exporting butter 
and cheese to Sydney and had built two solid homes on 
the property. In 1845 they sold 130 lbs (59 kg) of wool for 
lOd a pound and in 1846 harvested about 70 bushels of 
wheat to the acre (0.4 ha) and dug 30 tonnes of potatoes 
from about 1 ha of land. 

The brothers twice went to Australia, in 1847 and 
1850, to buy more stock for their thriving estate. William 
set off again in 1851 aboard the schooner, Maria, but it 
was wrecked at Terawhiti and he was drowned. John vis¬ 
ited Scotland to see his father in 1852 and married while 
he was there but died within 18 months of his return in 
1854. He left a widow and one son. 

DECIMAL is a fraction in which the denominator is the 
power of ten, written with a ‘point’ separating the figures 
in the appropriate place. For example: */ioo or one-hun¬ 
dredth is expressed as 0.01. The decimal is the basis of the 
metric system founded by the French during the French 
Revolution and modernised into the International System 
of Units (Systeme International d’Unites and universally 
abbreviated as SI) at an international conference in 1960. 

The Imperial System, based on pounds, shillings and 
pence for currency, the yard for length and the pound for 
weight, was used in Britain for centuries and imported to 
NZ by the earliest European settlers. Calculations can be 
handled more easily, however, using decimals and because 
almost all other countries in the world had adopted the In¬ 
ternational System of Units, or related metric systems, NZ 
gradually introduced decimals, starting with the decimali¬ 
sation of the currency in 1967. The expansion of NZ trade 
with new countries outside the Commonwealth following 
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the entry of Britain into the EEC in 1970 was an added, 
powerful incentive for this country to adopt metric units. 
A Metric Advisory Board was set up in 1969 to organise 
the progressive metrication of weights and measures, and 
the changeover was completed by 1976. 

CONVERSION OF IMPERIAL AND SI UNITS 

Length 


1 in 

= 25.4 mm 

1 mm 

= 0.039 in 


= 2,54 cm 

1 cm 

= 0.394 in 

1 ft 

= 30.48 cm 

1 dm 

= 3.937 in 


= 0.305 m 

1 m 

= 39.37 in 

1 yd 

= 0.914 m 


= 1.094 yds 

1 mile 

= 1.609 km 

1 km 

= 0.621 miles 

Area 




1 sq ft 

= 0.093 m 2 

1 m 2 

= 10.764 sq ft 


= 929.03 cm 2 


= 1.196 sq ft 

1 sq yd 

= 0.836 m 2 

1 da 

= 0.247 acres 

1 acre 

= 0.405 hectare (ha) 

1 ha 

= 2.471 acres 

1 sq mile 

= 2.590 km 2 

1 km 2 

= 247.1 acres 


= 259 ha 


= 0.386 sq miles 

Volume 




1 cu in 

= 16.387 cm 3 

1 cm 3 

= 0.061 cu in 

1 cu ft 

= 0.028 m 3 

1 m 3 

= 35.315 cu ft 

1 cu yd 

= 0.765 m 3 


= 1.308 cu yds 

Capacity 




1 pt 

= 0.568 litres (1) 

1 litre 

= 1.760 pts 

1 qt 

= 1.1371 


= 0.880 qts 

1 gal 

= 4.5461 


= 0.220 gal 

Weight 




1 oz 

= 28.35 grams (g) 

1 g 

= 0.035 oz 

1 lb 

= 0.454 kilograms (kg) 1 kg 

= 2.205 lb 

1 cwt 

= 50.802 kg 

1 t 

= 2,204.62 lb 

1 long ton 

= 1,016 kg 


= 0.984 long tons 


= 1.016 tonnes (t) 


= 1.102 short tons 


Velocity 

I mile per hour (mph) = 1.61 kilometres per hour (km/h) 

I kilometre per hour (km/h) = 0.621 miles per hour (mph) 

Pressure 

I pound per sq in. (psi) = 6.89 kilopascals sq in, (kPa) 

I kilopascal (kPa) = 0.145 pounds per sq in. (psi) 

I ton per sq in. (ton/in 2 ) = 15.4 megapascals (MPa) 

I megapascal (MPa) = 0.0647 tons per sq in. (ton/in 2 ) 

Temperature 

Degree Fahrenheit °F = ( 9 /s x °C) + 32 
Degree Celsius °C = 5 A> x (°F - 32) 

DEEP COVE in Doubtful Sound, Fiordland, is where the 
ship Wanganella was berthed in the early 1960s to act as 
a floating hostel for the workers on the tailrace tunnel 
bored under the mountains between Deep Cove and the 
West Arm of Manapouri, as part of the Manapouri hydro¬ 
electric power scheme. 


DEER were first introduced into NZ in 1851 for sport, 
and more than 100 liberations were made in the following 
70 years. Breeds released included moose, wapiti, red deer 
(Cervus elaphus), sika, whitetail, fallow, sambar and rusa. 
Red deer are by far the most numerous and widespread. 
They are found in most forested land and in the tussock 
high country from Stewart island in the south to the 
Kaimai Ranges in the north. Apart from the deer which 
have become established in NZ, and the moose whose 
fate is not yet known for certain, three other species were 
released but have not survived. 

• The mule deer (Odocoileus hemionus) was released 
in 1877 and again in 1905 and, although a herd of 
increasing size was reported in Hawke’s Bay during 
World War One, the species has not been seen for 60 
years. 

• The axis deer (Cervus axis) was first brought in from 
Melbourne in 1867 and liberated in Otago, and several 
other liberations were made later in the North Island, 
but this native of India and Sri Lanka is now extinct in 
this country. 

• The guemal (Hippocamelus bisulcus), a native of the 
Chilean Andes, was brought in during 1870 but there 
are no reports of any survivors. 

Deer Hunting Although deer multiplied alarmingly and 
damaged vegetation, encouraging erosion, hunting them 
did provide many NZers with sport. Amateur hunting 
was done without organisation for 80 years until the first 
Deerstalkers’ Association was formed in Invercargill in 
1937. The organisation went into recess during World 
War Two, but afterwards branches opened in other pro¬ 
vincial areas and a national federation was set up. The 
association devised a code of ethics and behaviour for 
hunters, often organising the ballots for shooting rights 
in national parks and forest parks. Before the gunship 
technique (using helicopters as a platform from which to 
shoot deer) was adopted by professional hunters, the ama¬ 
teurs were not taking enough deer to control the numbers 
and for years professional deer cullers were paid by the 
government to shoot in areas where populations got out 
of hand. Thousands are now killed annually by sportsmen 
and commercial hunters. 

Deer Farming was the boom livestock industry of the 
1970s and 1980s, but has since shown a marked decline. 
The first deer farm was licensed in 1970 and by the end 
of the 1990s, an estimated 1.8 million deer were held 
on 5,200 registered deer farms. Today there are around 
1.6 million deer but the number of farms has more than 
halved to around 2,200. Red, wapiti and fallow deer are 
the predominant farmed species. The industry promotes 
velvet and venison in overseas markets, with programmes 
administered by the NZ Game Industry Board. Venison 
is now exported widely, mostly under approved brand 
names to Europe. In 2003 nearly 30,000 tonnes of 
deer meat were produced, of which 16,000 tonnes were 
exported, either chilled or frozen, with a value of $158 
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million. The main export markets are in Europe (Ger¬ 
many, France and Belgium) and the USA. Antler velvets 
and pizzles are exported to Asia where they are greatly 
prized as ingredients in aphrodisiacs. Exports of NZ velvet 
are currently worth around $30 million, with the biggest 
market being Korea. 

When overseas markets were first established in the 
1960s, hunters took to the air, using the gunship technique 
of the Americans in the Vietnam War. They decimated the 
deer population in most reasonably accessible areas. Some 
of the companies involved in this operation began to think 
of farming the animals and after controlling legislation 
was put in place (insisting, for example, that fences be at 
least 2 m high), farming began to flourish. Nowhere else 
in the world have deer been fitted into modern pastoral 
farming the way they have in NZ. 

(See also Fallow Deer, Red Deer, Rusa Deer, Sambar 
Deer, Sika Deer, Wapiti, Whitetail Deer.) 

DEFENCE The Defence Act 1990 created two new de¬ 
fence organisations from the former Ministry of Defence: 
a new Ministry of Defence (MoD) and the New Zealand 
Defence Force (NZDF). 

Ministry of Defence Under section 24 of the Defence 
Act 1990, the Secretary of Defence is chief executive of 
the Ministry of Defence, and has specific responsibilities 
toward the Ministry, the NZDF, and NZ’s defence and 
security. The structure of the Ministry comprises the Sec¬ 
retary of Defence, four Deputy Secretaries (for Policy and 
Planning, Acquisition, Evaluation, and Corporate), and 
an Assistant Secretary (Finance). The Ministry of Defence 
works closely with the NZDF to promote NZ’s security 
and secure its defence interests. The Ministry also works 
closely with other government agencies that deal with 
external security, such as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade and the Department of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet. It participates in regional partnerships to pro¬ 
mote defence and security in the Asia-Pacific region. 

The primary roles of the Ministry of Defence, which 
are founded on section 24 of the Defence Act 1990, are: 

• policy advice — to provide timely, high-quality advice 
to the government for it to make informed decisions 
about the defence of NZ and its interests; 

• audit and assessment of performance — to conduct 
audits and assessments of the NZDF and the acquisi¬ 
tion activities of the Ministry of Defence; and 

• management of equipment procurement — to acquire 
significant items of military equipment needed to meet 
NZDF capability requirements. 

A further responsibility of the Ministry of Defence is cov¬ 
ered by section 3 of the Hazardous Substances and New 
Organisms Act 1996. This Act requires the Secretary of 
Defence to audit the controls on hazardous substances 
under the control of the Minister of Defence and report 
the results to the Minister for the Environment and the 
Minister of Defence. 


New Zealand Defence Force The NZDF’s mission is to 
protect the nation’s sovereignty by maintaining a level of 
armed forces to cope with contingencies in the region and 
to contribute towards collective regional forces. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the NZ armed forces is the Governor- 
General, the Queen’s representative. Effectively, this places 
the armed forces under the control of the civil power. 

The NZDF is headed by the Chief of Defence Force 
(CDF), the government’s principal military adviser on 
defence matters. Serving under CDF are the Vice Chief 
of Defence Force and the Chiefs of Navy, Army and Air 
Force and the Commander Joint Forces New Zealand 
(JFNZ). The Commander JFNZ is responsible for employ¬ 
ing the services’ capabilities on operations and major exer¬ 
cises. Headquarters JFNZ is a joint (tri-service) command, 
based at Trentham, near Wellington, and is organised on 
functional rather than on service-specific lines. The Service 
Chiefs are responsible for raising, training and sustaining 
their respective services. 

The primary role of the NZDF is to secure NZ against 
external threat, to protect NZ’s sovereign interests, includ¬ 
ing in the Exclusive Economic Zone, and to be able to take 
action to meet likely contingencies in NZ’s strategic area 
of interest. 

The Defence Act 1990 provides for armed forces to be 
raised and maintained for: 

• the defence of NZ and the protection of its interests, 
whether in NZ or elsewhere; 

• the contribution of forces under collective security trea¬ 
ties, agreements or arrangements; and 

• the contribution of forces to the United Nations or 
other organisations or states for operations in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of the UN Charter. 

The armed forces may also be made available for the 
performance of public services and to provide assistance 
to the civil power in time of emergency, either in NZ or 
elsewhere. 

NZ armed forces have fought no significant military 
actions at home since the NZ Wars of the 19th century, 
but historically have responded immediately to British 
Commonwealth problems in Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia. 

Peacekeeping Since 1952 NZ has been involved in a 
number of peacekeeping missions, with the deployment 
of United Nations Military Observers (UNMOs) to the 
Middle East, Africa, Europe and the South-West Pacific. 
Until the late 1980s and early 1990s these were small 
deployments, the major exception being the deployment 
of 74 personnel to the Commonwealth Monitoring Force 
in Rhodesia/Zimbabwe in 1979-80. In the 1990s, the 
NZDF deployed an increasing number of personnel on 
peacekeeping missions and demining operations: some 
600 peacekeepers on seven peacekeeping missions. By 
2004 NZ had sent more than 5,000 military personnel 
abroad on some 22 peacekeeping missions. 
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OEIGHTON, Samuel (1822-1900) was horn in England 
and came to NZ in 1840. He became clerk and interpreter 
to the resident magistrate in Wanganui after learning the 
Maori language. He later served in the Chatham Islands as 
a magistrate, compiling the so-called Moriori vocabulary 
which was published in 1889. 

DELL, Dame Miriam Patricia (1924- ) is a foundation 
member of the Hutt Valley Branch of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Women (NCW), and became National President of 
the Council in 1970. In 1974 she became chairperson of 
the Committee on Women and was coordinator for Inter¬ 
national Women’s Year, attending as a member of the New 
Zealand Government delegation at all three of the United 
Nations Conferences for the Decade of Women. She 
was elected to the Board of Officers of the International 
Council of Women (ICW) in 1976 and was International 
President 1979-1986, Honorary President 1986-1988 
and is currently coordinator of the ICW Development 
Project Programme. 

She was awarded a CBE in 1975, a DBE in 1980, and 
was appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the Order of New 
Zealand, in February 1993. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY, formerly the Social Credit Party, 
came into being in 1985. At this time it held two seats in 
parliament, both of which it lost in the 1987 election. In 
1991 the Democratic Party joined with New Labour, the 
Greens and Mana Motuhake to form the Alliance Party. 

When Jim Anderton left the Alliance to form the 
Progressive Coalition Party, the Democrats left with him. 
Shortly after the 2002 election, with no Democratic Party 
members in parliament, the Democrats split from the Pro¬ 
gressives and re-established themselves as an independent 
party. (See also Social Credit Party.) 

DEMPSTER, Stewart Charles (1903-1974), known as 
Stewie, was one of NZ’s finest batsmen, second only in the 
test batting averages to the great Don Bradman. 

Dempster was short and stocky and liked to keep the 
ball close to the ground when he hit it, which he did often 
and with commanding power. There was a quiet confi¬ 
dence about him which might have been shaken a little 
when his selection for the NZ tour to England in 1927 
was heralded by one critic as the ‘joke of the year’. But 
it was no joke for the English bowlers on the next tour 
in 1931 when Dempster hit seven centuries. Two of them 
were in one innings when he made 212 runs against Essex 
and became the first batsman to score a double century 
for NZ in a first class fixture. Just a year earlier, when 
making a record opening stand with John Mills of 276 
against MCC at Wellington, Dempster had become the 
first NZer to score a test century (he was out for 136). 
When he retired in 1948 he had scored a total of 4,031 
runs for New Zealand at an average of 51.02 but in tests 
his average was 65.73. 


DENNAN, Rangitiaria (see Guide Rangi) 

DENTAL HEALTH services are provided by private 
practitioners, with some supplementary public services 
and a number of public subsidies available. The standard 
of dental health in NZ was once among the poorest in 
the world. It was found to be so bad among young men 
called up for service in World War One that a school den¬ 
tal service was established in 1918 by the Department of 
Education. In the early 1920s responsibility for the service 
was transferred to the Department of Health. After a brief 
period under the wing of the area health boards in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, responsibility for funding the 
School Dental Service was transferred to the Health Fund¬ 
ing Authority. 

The original dental health scheme was set up as a result 
of a campaign by Colonel Thomas A Hunter, who had 
been Director of the Army Dental Service during World 
War One. The scheme provided for the training of den¬ 
tal nurses (later known as dental therapists), who could 
treat the teeth of young children in the schools to which 
their clinics were attached. There has been an enormous 
improvement in the dental health of young people in the 
period since World War Two, and this is attributed not 
only to the School Dental Service, but also to the addition 
of fluoride to public water supplies. 



University of Otago's Dental School, 1949. 


There was a long public controversy over whether the 
addition of fluoride was an infringement of the rights of 
some people who considered the chemical dangerous. 
However, by the middle of the 1980s 54 per cent of the 
population were taking water from fluoridated supplies. 
Some local authorities have since abandoned fluoridated 
water supplies on the grounds that fluoride is available 
from other sources, notably toothpaste. 

Routine dental treatment is provided free for pre¬ 
schoolers, school children and adolescents. For most pre¬ 
schoolers and primary school pupils care is provided by 
dental therapists through the School Dental Service. For 
adolescents the HFA contracts for services with selected 
dentists. Young people receive dental benefits up to the 
age of 18. 
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In the late 1990s official concern was expressed over 
the failure of some families to ensure their adolescents 
continued to receive free care once they left primary 
school. Poor dental health had also become an issue for 
low income families, particularly in poor Maori and Pa¬ 
cific Island communities. Poor nutrition was often cited as 
a major factor. 

In 1999 the school for dental therapists at Wellington 
Polytechnic closed and training of dental therapists moved 
to the University of Otago School of Dentistry. 

The Dental Council of NZ is the self-regulatory body 
for the dental professions constituted under the Health 
Practitioners Competence Assurance Act 2003. The pro¬ 
fessions regulated by the Council are dentists, dental 
specialists, dental hygienists, dental technicians, clinical 
dental technicians, dental auxiliaries and orthodontic 
auxiliaries. The Council is appointed by the Minister of 
Health and is funded by the registration and practising 
fees paid by practitioners. 

DEPORTATION from NZ is provided for in the Immi¬ 
gration Act of 1987 where a person is convicted of certain 
offences against the Act, is a permanent resident who has 
been convicted within a certain period of arrival in NZ 
for an offence punishable by imprisonment, is involved in 
terrorism or associated with an organisation involved in 
terrorism, or who is certified by the Minister of Immigra¬ 
tion as a threat to national security. People removed from 
NZ are not eligible to return for five years from their date 
of departure. 

DEPRESSION, or a sustained period of economic reces¬ 
sion, has affected NZ in varying degrees of severity on five 
occasions over the years: 

• in the mid-1850s when a fall in agricultural prices hit 
small farmers hard; 

• in the 1880s when unemployment became so serious 
that workers unsuccessfully petitioned the governments 
of the US, and Victoria in Australia, to assist immi¬ 
grants, and emigrants from NZ did in fact outnumber 
immigrants (mainly to Victoria) during what became 
known as ‘The Exodus’; 

• during the early 1930s when unemployment again 
became serious enough to cause social unrest, including 
a major riot in Auckland, and relief work was provided 
by the government because unemployment was so 
serious; the 1930s Depression lifted a little late in the 
decade but prosperity did not return until World War 
Two stimulated the world economy; 

• during the early 1980s when unemployment exceeded 
100,000 and there was another exodus to Australia; 

• from 1987 until 1992 after the government restruc¬ 
tured the economy and the slump became intractable, 
with more than 200,000 unemployed at the end of 
1991, and did not lift until 1994. 

The last two occasions would normally be called a 


‘recession’ as their effects were not as severe as the previ¬ 
ous periods of depression. 

DESERT GOLD was one of the outstanding gallopers, 
certainly the outstanding mare, of pre-1920 NZ racing. 
She set an Australasian record-winning sequence of 19 
which was equalled by Gloaming a few years later but has 
not been surpassed or indeed equalled again. 

After winning her last two-year-old start, she was 
unbeaten in 14 starts as a three-year-old including all 
the staying classics — the NZ Derby and Oaks and the 
Great Northern Derby, Oaks and St Leger. Resuming at 
four years with her winning sequence at 15, she reached 
19 by beating top three-year-old Sasanof (later to win the 
Melbourne Cup) in the Challenge Stakes at Riccarton. Her 
winning march was halted when she was sensationally 
beaten by Kilflinn in the North Island Challenge Stakes at 
Trentham. Desert Gold won a further eight races in NZ 
and also made two successful trips to Australia, where she 
was just as great a public favourite and the bookmakers 
used to call the odds to ‘the mare’. 

DE SURVILLE CLIFFS, formerly called Kerr Point, are 
the northernmost point of NZ, 3 km north-west of North 
Cape, in the Far North District. 

DEVANNY, Jean (Jane Crook) (1894-1962) is best 
known as the author of an early feminist/socialist novel, 
The Butcher Shop (1926). The eighth of ten children born 
to a miner who had married a colonel’s daughter, she mar¬ 
ried miner and unionist Hal Devanny in 1911. In 1922 the 
Devannys and their three children moved from Puponga 
to Wellington and became closely involved with left-wing 
politics. They moved to Sydney in 1929 where they were 
unemployed and joined the Communist Party, from which 
jean was expelled in 1941. Readmitted in 1944, she re¬ 
signed in 1950, but remained loyal to Communist beliefs. 
She lived in Queensland from the early 1950s till her death 
from leukaemia. In all she published 16 novels and an 
autobiography. 

The Butcher Shop, which sold 15,000 copies, was 
instantly notorious, being banned in NZ (supposedly 
because of its frank portrayal of farm conditions, rather 
than its feminism and socialism) and also in Boston, Aus¬ 
tralia and Nazi Germany. 

DEVENPORT, Barrie John William (1935- ) was the first 
man to swim Cook Strait. At its narrowest point Cook 
Strait is about 25 km wide and is subject to many danger¬ 
ous and difficult currents and winds that can whip up the 
sea at a moment’s notice. Devenport attempted the swim 
in March 1962 but became so exhausted that he fell asleep 
in the water about 1,500 m from the South Island. 

A Wellington surf lifesaver, Devenport started training 
for a new attempt by swimming about 1,500 m a day. He 
also jogged to build up his stamina and slept under only a 
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sheet and a blanket during the Wellington winter to build 
up his resistance to the cold. By the day of the swim, he 
had built up to swimming about 11 km a day during the 
week and up to 32 km a day at the weekend. On 19 Nov¬ 
ember 1962 he once more stepped into the cold waters of 
Cook Strait at Cape Terawhiti. After 3 hours and 40 min¬ 
utes, his support team in the accompanying boat was able 
to signal to him that he was halfway across. But then the 
weather conditions changed. It took him another 7 hours 
and 30 minutes to battle his way through choppy seas 
until finally he stepped on to the land at Wellington Rock 
in the South Island. He had conquered the Strait. 

Devenport, long resident in Australia, went on to enjoy 
a successful career in business. 

DEVINE, Edward (1833-1908) was an Australian coach 
driver, born in Tasmania, who became celebrated as a ‘whip’ 
on the Ballarat-Geelong run in Victoria as an employee of 
Cobb and Company. He was equally famous in Otago as 
a driver for the Cobb and Company subsidiary, Hoyt and 
Company. He drove between Dunedin and The Dunstan, 
during the gold-rush years, from the early 1860s to the 
1880s when the railway reached Cromwell. He was then 
briefly a hotelkeeper in Otago before returning to Victoria. 
A memorial to ‘Cabbage Tree Ned’, as he was known from 
the distinctive hat he always wore, was erected in Ballarat in 
1936 from money raised in both Australia and NZ. 

DEVON CATTLE, the Red Devon and the South Devon, 
are distinctive breeds, neither of them new in NZ, but 
interest in them grew in the 1980s. Characteristic of 
both breeds is a reddish colour and a docile nature. Their 
origins apparently belong with the red draught oxen the 
Romans used as draught animals for road building in 
Britain as well as other parts of the empire, but the herd 
book only began in the 18th century. 

Red Devons were introduced to NZ by James Busby in 
the very earliest days of settlement. Like most cattle at that 
time they were used for meat and milk as well as hauling. 
They are now mainly terminal sires for crossbreeding and 
have had an influence on the dairy beef market. Both the 
polled and horned variety are available. Red Devons, a 
rich red as their name implies, are a medium sized tradi¬ 
tional British beef animal, good foragers, hardy in extreme 
weather, and they reach maturity early. 

South Devons are bigger animals, and almost certainly 
were brought in during the 19th century as dual-purpose 
beef and dairy animals but died out in the face of com¬ 
petition from the developing specialist breeds. The first 
modern importation was in 1969 when both animals and 
semen were introduced, primarily to Hawke’s Bay. South 
Devons are copper-coloured with hair thick and soft and 
lightly curled. They calve easily and their meat is lean. 

DEVOY, Dame Susan Elizabeth (1964— ), the dominant 
figure in international women’s squash during the 1980s 


and into the 1990s, was born in Rotorua, the daughter of 
John and Tui Devoy. She was a member of the NZ squash 
team in Canada in 1981 and entered the British Open the 
following year, losing in the second round. In 1983 she 
won the NZ title, reached the quarter-finals of the British 
Open and finished third in the world squash champion¬ 
ships at Perth, Western Australia. 

In 1984 she was ranked first in the world, at 20 years 
of age the youngest ever to achieve this distinction. From 
1984 to 1990 she won the British Open and most other 
European titles. She was beaten at the world champion¬ 
ships in 1989 but retained her top international ranking. 
She lost the British Open title in 1991 but remained the 
world’s most formidable woman player; and in 1992 
Devoy regained the British Open title. 

In 1985 Devoy was named NZ Sportsperson and 
Sportswoman and in 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1993 was 
Sportswoman of the Year. She was inducted into the NZ 
Sports Hall of Fame in 1993, the year she retired to start 
a family. 

Today Devoy runs a sports management business 
representing high-profile athletes and has worked as chief 
executive for Sports Bay of Plenty. She has been involved 
in various community causes, including as an ambassador 
for muscular dystrophy sufferers and as chairperson of the 
Halberg Trust. She was made an MBE (1986) and CBE 
(1993) for achievements in squash, and in 1998 she became 
a Dame Companion of the NZ Order of Merit for services 
to sport and the community, then the youngest NZer since 
Sir Edmund Hillary to receive such an accolade. 

DIBBLE, Paul (1944-) was born in Waitakaruru, Thames, 
and graduated in 1967 with a Bachelor of Fine Arts from 
the Elam School of Fine Arts, University of Auckland. He 
is a sculptor who works mainly in bronze on a scale from 
table-top to life-sized, and his work has been included in 
many exhibitions, both solo and group shows, since 1971 
and has been exhibited internationally since 1974. Two 
major commissions have been exhibited at the Manawatu 
Art Gallery, Palmerston North, and the Robert McDou- 
gall Art Gallery, Christchurch. 

DICK, John (1912-2002) and Malcolm John Dick 

(1941- ) were a rare father and son combination who 
were both All Blacks and later became prominent rugby 
union administrators. 

John played five matches for NZ as a wing three- 
quarter in 1937 and 1938, three of them tests. His matches 
were against the touring Springboks of 1937 and against 
Australian sides the following year. He later became a 
member of the Auckland Rugby Football Union (ARFU) 
management committee. 

Malcolm played 54 matches for NZ from 1963 to 
1970, 15 of them tests. Malcolm was also a wing three- 
quarter. He later became chairman of the ARFL1 manage¬ 
ment committee. 
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DICKINSON, George Ritchie (1903-78) was the first 

so-called "double All Black’. He represented NZ at rugby 
in five matches during 1922, retiring from first-class rugby 
at the age of 21. He then played for NZ at cricket as a fast 
bowler from 1924 to 1928. 

DIEFFENBACH, Johann Karl Ernst (1811-55) sailed 
for NZ aboard the Tory in 1839 as the NZ Company’s 
surgeon and naturalist. He journeyed into the interior, 
notably around Taupo, Waikato and Tongariro and made 
the first successful ascent of Mt Taranaki (Egmont) by 
a European. He also visited the Chatham Islands. His 
reports and natural history specimen collections were 
given to the NZ Company and he published his own 
book, Travels in NZ , in 1843, providing valuable detail 
on life in the early days of NZ. 

Dieffenbach was born in Germany, the son of a Luther¬ 
an clergyman and professor, but fled from Germany for 
political reasons and graduated as a doctor in Switzerland 
in 1835. He was forced to continue on to London almost 
immediately after graduation and, although he was told in 
1837 that he was free to return to Germany, he stayed on 
in London and joined the NZ Company. 

Dieffenbach Cliffs, on the north-eastern slopes of Mt 
Taranaki (Egmont), were named after him in honour of 
his successful climb of the mountain. Dieffenbach Point, 
on the southern shore of Queen Charlotte Sound, on the 
western side of the entrance to Tory Channel, was also 
named after the surgeon/naturalist. 

DILLON, Constantine Augustus (1813-53), the fourth 
son of the 13th Viscount Dillon, served in the Royal Navy, 
the 7th Dragoon Guards and the 17th Lancers before emi¬ 
grating to Nelson in 1842 where he became a magistrate 
and drilled the Nelson Volunteers after the Wairau Affray. 
Dillon had the first dairy farm in the Marlborough district 
— the Delta Dairy at Wairau — and he was one of the 
first sheep owners in the province, at Waimea. In 1848 
he became military and civil secretary to Governor Sir 
George Grey. Three years later he returned to Nelson as 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and that same year was 
appointed to the Legislative Council. 

DINGLE, Graeme (1945- ) is one of NZ’s most accom¬ 
plished mountaineers and has been involved in a number 
of books, films and television series on climbing expedi¬ 
tions and outdoor activities. He is a veteran of many 
Himalayan expeditions, including a 1985 bid to climb 
Everest without oxygen equipment. 

Born at Gisborne and educated there and at Lower 
Hutt, he made a series of climbs in the late 1960s and early 
1970s that established him as the country’s top climber 
and won him international recognition. 

Dingle was a member of the NZ Andean Expedition 
of 1968 and among a number of ascents he became the 
first to conquer Mt Yerupaja Norte (6,553 m) and made 



Ernst Dieffenbach, with William Symonds standing behind 
him, meets Te Waro, a chief of the Waipa district in Taranaki. 


the first traverse of the Yerupaja Massif. In 1969, he 
made a spectacular series of ascents in Europe that won 
him world attention. He was the first climber to conquer 
all the North Faces in Europe in one season. Two years 
later, back home, he made the first winter traverse of the 
Southern Alps. 

In 1981, with Peter Hillary and Chewang Tashi, he 
made the first traverse of the Himalayas, a 5,000-km high- 
altitude journey from Sikkim to Pakistan. In 1992-93 he 
undertook an epic 28,000-km circuit of the Arctic in two 
stages, which included the longest Arctic journey ever 
made and the first transit of the Northwest Passage by 
snow machine. 

He has featured in more than 30 movies and television 
films. By 2004 Dingle had had over ten books published. 
His 2002 book, Te Araroa: the NZ Trail, focused on his 
efforts to create a 2,600-km-long NZ walkway. Other 
books have included: Rock Climbing (1970), Two Against 
the Alps (1972), Wall of Shadows (1976), The Seven Year 
Adventure (1981), First Across the Roof of the World 
(1982), The Outdoor World of Graeme Dingle (1983) 
and NZ Adventures (1985). 

Dingle has been involved in many community ini¬ 
tiatives, including as founder/director of the Sir Edmund 
Hillary Outdoor Pursuits Centre and executive director of 
Project K, which he established in 1995 to help give young 
NZers community skills, wilderness experiences and men¬ 
toring. He has received numerous awards, including the 
Governor-General’s Young Adult Award for services to 
mountaineering and mountain rescue; an MBE; in 1995 
an Award of NZ for services to sport and recreation; and 
in 2001 he was made an Officer of the NZ Order of Merit 
for services to youth. 

DINOSAURS were not known to have lived in NZ until 
it was reported to the Royal Society in 1980 that there was 
proof of land-based dinosaurs in an area north of Napier 
in the Te Hoe valley. 
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A group of amateur fossil hunters led by Joan Wiffen 
was able to present evidence that at least five types of 
dinosaur had roamed the area: the 23 m tall carnivorous 
theropod, the vegetarian hypsilophodont, the armour- 
plated carnivorous Ankylosanrus, the flying pterosaur, 
and a 10-m plant-eating sauropod called Diplodocus. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR representatives from 
NZ are resident in Algeria, American Samoa, Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Bahrain, Bangladesh, Barbados, Bela¬ 
rus, Belgium, Bosnia, Botswana, Brazil, Britain, Brunei, 
Cambodia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cook Is¬ 
lands, Croatia, Cuba, Cyprus, Czech Republic, Denmark, 
East Timor, Egypt, El Salvador, Estonia, European Union, 
Fiji, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Guy¬ 
ana, Hong Kong, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kazakhstan, Kenya, 
Kiribati, Korea (North and South), Kuwait, Kyrgyz Re¬ 
public, Laos, Latvia, Lesotho, Lithuania, Luxembourg, 
Macau, Malaysia, Maldives, Malta, Marshall Islands, 
Mauritius, Mexico, Micronesia, Mongolia, Morocco, 
Mozambique, Myanmar, Namibia, Nauru, Nepal, Neth¬ 
erlands, New Caledonia, Nigeria, Niue, Norway, OECD 
(Paris), Oman, Pakistan, Palau, Papua New Guinea, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Qatar, 
Russia, Samoa, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Slovakia, Slov¬ 
enia, Solomon Islands, South Africa, Spain, Sri Lanka, 
Swaziland, Sweden, Switzerland, Tanzania, Thailand, 
Timor Leste, Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, Turk¬ 
menistan, Tuvalu, Ukraine, United Arab Emirates, United 
Nations (New York), United States, Uruguay, Uzbekistan, 
Vanuatu, Venezuela, Vietnam, World Trade Organisa¬ 
tion (Geneva), Zambia, and Zimbabwe. These diplomats 
are in many cases accredited to other nearby countries. 
A number of honorary consuls represent NZ in other 
countries, and in some cities in countries where we have 
diplomatic representatives in the capital. 

DISABILITY More than one in five NZ adults lives with 
the long-term effects of a disability, according to results 
from an official survey on disability carried out by the 
Department of Statistics. Almost 580,000 people aged 
15 years and over reported some level of disability in the 
1996 Household Disability Survey. Disability has been de¬ 
fined by the World Health Organisation as ‘any restriction 
or lack (resulting from impairment) of ability to perform 
an activity in the manner or range considered normal for 
a human being.’ An additional parameter set down within 
the survey said that any restriction of ability had to be for 
a minimum of six months. People were not considered to 
be disabled if they used an assistive device (a hearing aid, 
for example) which completely removed their limitation. 

Older NZers were the most likely to be disabled. Over 
66 per cent of those aged over 75 years reported some 
level of disability, a number which declined for progres¬ 
sively younger groups. Older people were also more likely 


to have multiple disabilities, and older people accounted 
for the large majority of people living in residential care 

The most common disabilities involved some restric¬ 
tion of movement or agility, for example, difficulty in 
walking, moving from room to room, carrying an object a 
short distance, standing for a long period of time, dressing, 
getting in and out of bed, grasping objects. About 66 per 
cent of disabled adults reported having a condition which 
limited them in one or more of these ways. 

Sensory disabilities, including sight and hearing limita¬ 
tions, were the next most common, affecting some 43 per 
cent of adults with disabilities. Another 13 per cent were 
limited by psychiatric or psychological disorders, while 
intellectual disabilities affected less than 5 per cent of 
disabled adults. 

Disease or illness was the most frequently reported 
cause of disability in adults (42 per cent of all disabled 
adults), followed by accidents and the ageing process 
(both 25 per cent); the work environment was the next 
most reported cause. Only 10 per cent of adults with dis¬ 
abilities reported suffering from a disability since birth. 

Disability support services The Ministry of Health is 
responsible for disability support services policies and 
planning, and directly funds disability support services for 
people with long-term disabilities (mostly people under 
65 years). District Health Boards provide health and sup¬ 
port services for older people with disabilities. To access 
diability support services, a person must be assessed as 
having either a physical, intellectual, sensory, psychiatric 
or age-related disability, or a combination of these, where 
the disability is likely to continue for a minimum of six 
months and result in a reduction of independent function 
to the extent that ongoing support is required. 

Disability support services aim to promote and max¬ 
imise the independence of people with disabilities, provide 
rehabilitation, and support opportunities for people to 
participate as fully as possible in their families, communi¬ 
ties and societies. Support services are provided through 
a variety of voluntary organisations, private businesses 
such as rest homes, and District Health Boards, with most 
services community based. 

While the Ministry of Health is the significant govern¬ 
ment funder of disability support services, other funding 
agencies include District Health Boards, the Ministry of 
Education, the Accident Compensation Corporation and 
Work and Income. Disability support services expenditure 
was approximately $1,416 million in 2002/03, compared 
with $1,315 million in the 2001/02 financial year. 

DISASTERS which have claimed most lives since Euro¬ 
pean settlement began have been shipwrecks, earthquakes, 
coal mine explosions and aircraft accidents. The greatest 
disaster to afflict NZers overseas was the Battle of Pass- 
chendaele in 1917 when, on one day, 640 Kiwi soldiers 
died and 2,100 were wounded. (See also Passchendaele.) 

The greatest loss of life from a single disaster in NZ 
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occurred in the 1979 DC10 crash on Mt Erebus in Antarc¬ 
tica when a total of 257 passengers died, one more than in 
the 1931 Napier earthquake. 

All but one of the serious earthquakes to hit NZ since 
the arrival of European settlers have occurred either in 
relatively remote areas or in the early days before popula¬ 
tion centres had developed. 

Wellington was shaken by its first recorded quake 
in the year of its founding, 1840, and again during the 
third week of October in 1848, when a series of violent 
quakes shattered the town, killing a soldier and his two 
children who were buried in the street by bricks from a 
falling building. About 50 settlers fled the town for Sydney 
aboard a ship in Port Nicholson, the Subraon, only to be 
wrecked at the mouth of the harbour. The passengers were 
all saved and most settled back in the town. 

On 13 January 1855, another catastrophic quake, be¬ 
lieved to be the biggest in modern times, again hit Welling¬ 
ton, and its shock was felt in the Wairarapa, as far north 
as Wanganui and down through Marlborough to the West 
Coast. The town was severely damaged but the death toll 
was relatively light considering its violence. One resident 
of Wellington died (a hotelier who had built in brick) as 
well as an unspecified number of Maori outside the town 
area and four settlers in the Wairarapa. 

The town was saved from total devastation because 
residents had been warned by the earlier quakes to build 
in timber. There was a heavy toll of chimneys and even 
some of the wooden buildings were severely damaged. The 
1855 earthquake raised areas of land round Wellington by 
up to 3 m. 

Major disasters over the years have included: 

1863: HMS Orpheus struck a sand bar at the entrance 
to Manukau Harbour on Auckland’s west coast and was 
battered to pieces. The ship was carrying troops, ammuni¬ 
tion and stores to the military camp at Drury during the 
NZ Wars. A total of 189 soldiers and sailors perished. 

1863: During the gold rush in Central Otago, many 
miners were inadequately clothed and housed and a fierce 
winter killed more than 100 of them in floods, landslips 
and snowstorms in the two months of July and August. 

1865: The Fiery Star, a clipper ship en route to London 
from Australia, caught fire off the NZ coast. Some 78 peo¬ 
ple, including the ship’s captain and some crew members, 
took to the lifeboats but were lost at sea. One officer and 
17 passengers were rescued from the ship after fighting the 
fire for three weeks. 

1866: The General Grant, a ship carrying gold bullion, 
was wrecked on the remote Auckland Islands. Fifteen 
people survived the wreck, but it was 18 months before 
a rescue party arrived, by which time only ten people 
remained. 

1879: An explosion in a coal mine at Kaitangata, near 
Balclutha in Otago killed 35 men. A boy was just entering 
the mine with a horse when the explosion occurred and 
they were blown 50 m from the mine entrance and killed. 


When the bodies were recovered from inside the mine it 
was apparent that most had not been in the area where the 
explosion occurred. They had attempted to flee but had 
been caught in a belt of black damp (carbonic acid gas) 
and died of suffocation. 

1881: The Tararua struck a reef on the Southland coast 
on her way from Dunedin to Bluff en route to Melbourne. 
Of the 151 people aboard, 131 died, including 12 women 
and 14 children. 

1886: Mt Tarawera erupted, killing an estimated 153 
people, most of them the inhabitants of three Maori vil¬ 
lages, Te Wairoa, Te Ariki and Moura. The devastation 
covered a large area of the east-central North Island and 
the death toll would have been greater had the eruption 
occurred at the peak of the tourist season in the summer, 
rather than in June. It was easily the most spectacular 
eruption in NZ in the more than 200 years since Europe¬ 
ans began visiting. It destroyed the pink and white terraces 
on the edge of Lake Tarawera which had already become 
an international tourist attraction. 

1894: The steamer Wairarapa, on her way from Sydney 
to Auckland, rammed full-steam-ahead into the north¬ 
west coast of Great Barrier Island and then broke up in 
heavy seas. Of the 230 passengers and crew aboard, 135 
died. The captain was blamed for navigational error by a 
subsequent court of inquiry. 

1896: A fire in the Brunner mine on the West Coast 
killed 67 men who, among them, left 200 dependants. The 
Brunner was closed 10 years later. (Another explosion at 
the nearby Dobson mine exactly 30 years later killed nine 
miners.) 

1902: The steamer Elingamite, on her way from Syd¬ 
ney to Auckland, hit rocks off the Three Kings Island and 
broke up in heavy seas. Of the 195 passengers and crew 
aboard, 45 died. 

1909: The Penguin, bound for Wellington from Picton 
with 105 passengers and crew was guided into Cook Strait 
by the famous dolphin, Pelorus Jack, but on the other side 
struck rocks off Cape Terawhiti. The weather was bad 
at the time and some of the lifeboats and rafts that were 
launched from the vessel were smashed or capsized. A 
total of 75 died. 

1914: An explosion occurred in Ralph’s Mine at 
Huntly with 61 men down the shaft. Twenty miners were 
pulled out by rescue parties after the fire but two of these 
died. The final death toll was 43. 

1918: Twenty-seven of the passengers and crew aboard 
the Wimmera, a steamship bound for Sydney from Auck¬ 
land, were drowned after the ship hit a German mine and 
exploded. 

1923: A train crashed into a landslide at Ongarue, 32 
km north of Taumarunui, killing 17 people. 

1929: A massive earthquake centred on the South 
Island town of Murchison killed 17 people, ten in the 
town and others in the surrounding district. The quake 
demolished chimneys and some homes and caused some 
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The train crash atTangiwai, 1953. 


extraordinary changes to the topography of the surround¬ 
ing countryside. One area about 80 km by 30 was lifted 
about half a metre. In some localised shifts, land jumped 
as high as 5 m and cracks opened up in the ground. The 
quake was felt as far north as Dargaville and as far south 
as Dunedin. 

1931: The Napier earthquake was the first major jolt 
to hit a built-up area in NZ and for 47 years its death toll 
of 256 was the highest in any disaster the country had 
experienced. The 3 February quake rocked the whole of 
the Hawke’s Bay region from Wairoa to Dannevirke and 
was felt in varying degrees of severity far beyond that. 
In Napier, 161 people died, in Hastings 93 and in Wai¬ 
roa two. One description was that Napier and Hastings 
looked afterwards as though they had been subjected to 
a heavy military bombardment. A Royal Navy sloop, 
Veronica, was berthed at Napier and after their ship sur¬ 
vived a severe buffeting in a boiling sea, the men aboard 
were able to help local residents cope with the death, 
serious injury and fire that were the immediate aftermath. 
The ship’s radio was for a time the only contact between 
Napier and the outside world. Property damage in Napier 
alone was estimated as worth £5 million. 

1938: After a cloudburst a flooded stream destroyed a 
Public Works railway construction camp at Kopuawhara, 
near the isthmus of Mahia Peninsula, drowning 21. Thou¬ 
sands of cattle and sheep were drowned and large areas of 
farmland were covered in silt. 

1939: Eleven people died in a fire at the Glen Afton 
mine, Huntly. 

1940: The Niagara, a trans-Pacific liner, sank north of 
Auckland after hitting a German mine. There was no loss 
of life, but gold bullion worth £2.5 million sank with the 
ship (later recovered in salvage operations). 

1942: A fire at Seacliff Mental Hospital, 36 km north 
of Dunedin, on the night of 8 December trapped 39 
women patients inside. The doors were locked and the 
bedroom windows shuttered. By the time the fire brigade 
arrived, only two of the women could be pulled to safety. 
The other 37 died. 

1943: The train from Central Otago to Dunedin was 
about 5 km past the town of Hyde early on the afternoon 
of 4 June when the engine jumped the tracks and the 


following carriages telescoped, killing 21 passengers. 

1947: A fire at J Ballantyne and Company’s store in 
Colombo Street, Christchurch, resulted in the deaths of 41 
members of the staff. 

1948: A National Airways Lockheed Electra crashed 
on Mt Ruapehu, killing 13. The aircraft named Kaka 
disappeared on a flight from Palmerston North to Wan¬ 
ganui. Bad weather hindered ground and air searches and 
it was nearly seven days before a small scar in the snow a 
hundred metres below the summit of Ruapehu indicated 
where it had gone down. A Board of Inquiry ruled that 
the plane had been off-course due to an error in the pilot’s 
calculations. 

1949: A National Airways Corporation Lodestar air¬ 
craft, Kereru, en route from Auckland to Wellington, was 
descending on approach to Paraparaumu airport in cloudy 
conditions about midday on 18 March when it ploughed 
into the Tararua foothills at an altitude of 450 m. All 15 
people on board died. 

1953: On Christmas Eve, while the Queen and Duke of 
Edinburgh were paying a Royal visit to NZ, the Welling¬ 
ton to Auckland express was approaching the bridge over 
the Whangaehu River at Tangiwai when the bridge was 
hit by a sudden massive flood of silt and water which had 
spilled down from the crater lake on Ruapehu. The engine 
and five carriages plunged into the water, leaving a sixth 
teetering at the edge. The sixth did fall but 26 people were 
rescued from it as the river subsided. When the dead were 
counted on Christmas Day, the total came to 151. 

1963: A bus carrying Maori returning from royal visit 
celebrations at Waitangi crashed on the Brynderwyn hills, 
near Whangarei, killing 15 of the passengers and injur¬ 
ing the remaining 21. In the same year an NAC Dakota 
crashed in the Kaimai Ranges with the loss of 23 lives. 

1967: An explosion at the Strongman mine near Grey- 
mouth on the West Coast killed 19. 

1968: During a fierce storm in Wellington, the Union 
Steam Ship Company ferry, Wahine, was blown off-course 
by freak winds at the entrance to Wellington Harbour and 
became lodged on Barrett Reef. With the weather dete¬ 
riorating, the ship listed and began to sink. Despite many 
passengers and crew being rescued, 51 were drowned. 

1968: Three people lost their lives at Inangahua in a 
major earthquake. 

1979: The worst disaster in NZ history occurred dur¬ 
ing a scenic visit to the Antarctic by an Air NZ DC10 
which crashed into the 3,794 m high Mt Erebus. All 257 
passengers and crew died in what was one of the world’s 
worst aviation accidents. 

1979: A landslide at Abbotsford, Dunedin, destroyed 
or badly damaged 69 houses and made more than 200 
people homeless. 

1984: Floods in Southland destroyed more than 1,200 
houses and forced the evacuation of some 5,000 people. 

1985: Floods in the Thames-Te Aroha area killed four. 

1985: French terrorists bombed and sank the Green- 
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peace vessel Rainbow Warrior as it lay alongside the 
wharf at the port in Auckland. One crew member lost his 
life, and the event seriously strained government relations 
between NZ and France. 

1986: The Mikhail Lermontov sank in the Marlbor¬ 
ough Sounds after running aground; all passengers and 
crew, with the exception of an engineer, were rescued. The 
wreck has since claimed the lives of three divers. 

1987: An earthquake at Edgecumbe wrecked 50 houses. 

1988: Cyclone Bola caused damage to the southern 
half of the North Island, mostly the East Coast and Pover¬ 
ty Bay. Four people died and 300 houses were damaged. 

1995: An Ansett Dash-8 on a commercial domestic 
flight crashed near Palmerston North, killing four. 

1995: Fourteen young people died at Cave Creek on 
the West Coast when a Department of Conservation 
viewing platform collapsed and sent them plunging into 
a ravine. A commission of inquiry found flawed manage¬ 
ment systems in the department, and that the platform had 
been badly designed and built, but it did not apportion 
blame. Conservation Minister Denis Marshall refused at 
first to resign but did so a year later and, gradually, most 
of those who held senior office at the time of the disaster 
left the department. 

2004: Intense rainfall and gale-force winds from 15-23 
February led to widespread devastation throughout the 
lower North Island and top of the South Island. There 
was extensive and severe flooding and some wind damage. 
Estimated to be NZ’s largest disaster in 20 years, there 
were more than 1,000 evacuees, around 500 damaged 
houses, four destroyed and 21 seriously damaged bridges. 
Power and phone outages were widespread as were road 
and rail closures. 

DISPUTES TRIBUNALS operate to assist the public in 
solving disputes without the formality of courts, lawyers 
and judges. Disputes are heard by a trained referee, who 
assists the parties involved in achieving a negotiated solu¬ 
tion or, if no such solution can be found, will determine 
the dispute. All rulings are binding and can be enforced 
by the Courts. 

DISTRICT COURTS are constituted under the District 
Courts Act 1947, and supersede the Magistrates’ Courts 
which had filled the role of lower courts throughout NZ 
since the 1840s. To begin with. Resident Magistrates, as 
they were called, did not need to be qualified in law; and 
even in 1893 when legislation changed the name of those 
officiating on the Bench at Magistrates’ Courts to 'Stipen¬ 
diary Magistrates’, they needed to be only ‘fit and proper 
persons’. It was not until the Magistrates' Courts Act of 
1908 that legal qualifications became essential. 

District Courts now deal with the majority of indictable 
offences, with jurisdiction over all crimes against property 
and all but the most serious of other crimes. A District 
Court judge may, however, choose not to deal with an 


offence summarily and may commit an accused for trial; 
an accused, moreover, has the right to claim trial by jury if 
charged with any offence, indictable or summary, punish¬ 
able by imprisonment for more than three months. Since 
1981 certain District Court judges have been specially 
warranted to preside over jury trials. District Court judges 
hear cases involving civil claims up to certain prescribed 
sums, or for any amount where the parties to the dispute 
agree in writing to a District Court hearing. District Court 
judges are appointed by the Governor-General who also 
appoints a Chief District Court Judge who oversees the 
administration of the District Courts, as well as sitting in 
court. 

DIVORCE, under the provisions of the Family Proceedings 
Act of 1980, is now legally possible on only one ground 
— that the marriage has irreconcilably broken down. Since 
October 1981, applications for what the law now calls 
‘dissolution of marriage’ must be made to Family Courts 
which were established by the Family Courts Act of 1980. 
To establish that the partners to a marriage are past recon¬ 
ciliation, they must prove that they have been living apart 
for two years before the application was filed. 

The 1980 law also provides for counselling towards 
a reconciliation. A husband or wife can ask the registrar 
of a Family Court to arrange counselling where there are 
marriage difficulties in the hope that a formal court hear¬ 
ing can be avoided. 

Provisions remain for declaring a marriage void for 
several reasons, among them that at the time of the cer¬ 
emony either party was already married, or that there was 
an absence of consent by either party (because of duress or 
insanity, for example). There is also provision for dissolu¬ 
tion where death of a partner has been presumed. 

Historically in NZ there have been a number of grounds 
for divorce. Under the Matrimonial Proceedings Act of 
1963, a petition for divorce could be presented to the High 
Court on one or more grounds — among them, adultery, 
desertion and several forms of formal separation. 

Petitions filed before 1 October 1981 were required to 
proceed through the High Court under the 1963 legisla¬ 
tion, but by then only about ten per cent of divorces were 
sought and granted on grounds of adultery or desertion. 
Nearly 90 per cent were on grounds of the parties’ formal 
separation or having lived apart for four years or more; in 
a sense the Family Proceedings Act was formalising social 
conditions which were evolving under the former law. 

Dissolutions increased steadily from 1955 to the mid¬ 
dle of the 1980s but then settled to just over 9,000 a year. 
This figure passed the 10,000 mark in 1996 and continued 
to rise steadily in the early 2000s. 

The Family Proceedings Act has simplified the dis¬ 
solution process and this has reduced costs to the parties 
involved. Many parties now file a joint application and 
handle their dissolution proceedings without lawyers. 
They pay only the court fee for filing the application. 
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In 2002, the Matrimonial Property Act 1976 was 
renamed the Property (Relationships) Act 1976. This Act 
covers the distribution of the spouses’ assets in the event 
of a dissolution. The Act also now applies to de facto 
heterosexual and same sex couples. 

DIXON,Scott Ronald (1980- ) is a racing car driver who 
showed his exceptional ability by winning the US Indy 
Racing League championship in 2003 at the age of 23. 
A versatile driver, he began his career racing go-karts as 
a child and by the time he was 12 had achieved over 30 
major wins in NZ and Australia. At 13 he was granted a 
special licence to compete in formula racing cars and was 
instantly competitive with much older drivers, winning 
the NZ Formula Vee championship series in 1994, the 
Formula Ford Class II in 1995 and Class I in 1996. 

In 1998 he took out the Formula Holden (Australia) 
championship before making his debut the following year 
in the US Indy Lights championship series, finishing fifth 
and impressing crowds with his skill. In 2000 he won the 
series, becoming the second-youngest champion in Indy 
Lights history. In 2001 he moved up to the CART series 
(Championship Auto Racing Teams) where he finished 
eighth overall as Rookie of the Year. He switched to the 
IndyCar series in 2003, taking out the championship, but 
losing his title in 2004. He has set his sights on racing in 
Formula One. (See also Motor Racing.) 

DOBBYN, David Joseph (Dave) (1957- ) is one of NZ’s 
best-known pop-rock artists. He was born in Auckland, 
and was working as a bank teller when he was persuaded 
by two school friends, Pete Urlich and Ian Morris, to join 
their band, Th’Dudes. It became one of the most successful 
groups of the time, but eventually broke up in 1980 after 
drug and alcohol problems. Dobbyn recorded solo mate¬ 
rial for a period before forming the five-man group, Dave 
Dobbyn’s Divers in 1981, later renamed DD Smash. On 7 
December 1984 the band gave a free concert in Auckland. 
This ended in a riot and shop windows were smashed. 
Dobbyn was held responsible and arrested, though the 
charges were later dismissed. After a period in Australia 
Dobbyn returned to NZ to write the soundtrack for the 
animated feature film, Footrot Flats. In 1986 he fronted 
a new group, Dave Dobbyn and the Stone People, and, 
after a period touring, issued a number of successful solo 
albums in the 1990s. Dobbyn was appointed an Officer of 
the NZ Order of Merit in 2003 for services to music, and 
continues to perform and tour nationwide. 

DOBSON FAMILY members played important roles in 
the exploration and development of the Canterbury, Nel¬ 
son and West Coast regions. 

Edward Dobson (1816-1908) was born in London and 
trained there as an architect and engineer. He bought land 
in NZ through the Canterbury Association, and arrived at 
Lyttelton in the Cressy in 1850 with his two eldest sons. 


Arthur and George. For 14 years, from 1854, Dobson was 
Surveyor for Canterbury Province, then City Engineer in 
Christchurch, and for seven years he worked on railways 
projects in Victoria. He then returned to Christchurch 
and entered private practice. He assiduously explored the 
hinterland of Canterbury and initiated many major works 
projects. He was joined after a year in the colony by his 
wife and other children, including son Edward. 

The Dobson River, which rises in the Southern Alps, 
flows into the valley between the Ben Ohau and Newman 
Ranges in Mackenzie County, and then into Lake Ohau. It 
was named after Edward Dobson senior by his son-in-law, 
Sir Julius von Haast. 

Edward Dobson had a brother, the Rev Charles Do¬ 
bson, in Tasmania, and another brother, Alfred Dobson, 
who was Surveyor for Nelson Province. Mt Dobson (725 
m), in Marlborough County, Central Marlborough, was 
named after him. 

Arthur Dobson (1841-1934), later Sir Arthur, trained 
under his father as a surveyor and engineer and they were 
jointly involved in many Canterbury projects. He was an 
even more indefatigable explorer than his father, discover¬ 
ing Arthur’s Pass in the Southern Alps. He became district 
engineer at Westport for the Nelson and West Coast 
goldfields in the 1860s, and worked briefly as an engineer 
for the central government before joining his father in 
the planning and development of the Timaru harbour 
between 1878 and 1880. From 1884 until 1898 Arthur 
worked in Britain and Australia, but then he rejoined his 
father in private practice in Christchurch, and became city 
engineer in Christchurch from 1901 to 1921. 

George Dobson (1840-66) was also an engineer and 
surveyor and was working on road construction in the 
Grey Valley in 1866, when he was murdered by the infa¬ 
mous Burgess gang who mistook him for a goldfields of¬ 
ficer carrying gold. The township of Dobson, near the site 
of his murder, on the south bank of the Grey River, 10 km 
east of Greymouth, was named after George Dobson. 

Edward Dobson (1847-1934) became a farm manager 
in Canterbury but later farmed on his own account in the 
Waikato. He was a respected stud dairy cattle breeder and 
an eminent Maori language scholar. 

DOGFISHES of two families abound in NZ waters. 
They are the spiny dogfishes, Squalidae, and the spineless 
dogfishes, Dalatiidae. Both are groups of small harmless 
sharks living mostly in deep water below 200 m. The most 
common of the spiny dogfishes is: 

• Squalus acanthias, widespread round the world, and 
well known in biology laboratories as a dissection 
subject. They are about 1.5 m or less in length and a 
grey-brown colour on top with white spots along each 
side. They tend to move in large schools in waters from 
about the middle of the North Island southwards. 
Another eight members of the family, also found in NZ 
waters but not as frequently, are: 
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• Prickly dogfish (Oxynotus bruniensis), about 60 cm 
long, with two high dorsal fins set on a fleshy ridge; 

• Grey spiny dogfish ( Squalns blainvillei), about the same 
length as S. acantbias but thicker and more grey in 
colour; 

• Shovelnose spiny dogfish (Deania calcea ), dark brown 
in colour, about 1 m in length, with a long, flattened 
snout that gives it its name, and with a streamlined 
dorsal fin; 

• Plunkets shark (Scymnodon plunketi ), dark brown, 
with a blunt snout, about 1.2 m in length, particularly 
common on muddy seafloors below 400 m on the con¬ 
tinental shelf; 

• Owstons spiny dogfish (Centroscymnus owstonii), 
deepwater dogfish (C. crepidator) and deepwater spiny 
dogfish (Centropborus squamosus), all less common, 
ranging from about 90 cm to 1.4 m in length; 

• Lucifer dogfish (Etmopterus lucifer), one of the small¬ 
est of the spiny dogfish, ranging up to only 40 cm in 
length, a sleek and attractive shark shape, relatively 
common from about 200 m down to 600 m. 

Five species of spineless dogfishes are found around NZ: 

• Black shark (Dalatias licha), abundant from 200 m 
down to 500 m on the continental shelf edge, and 
found commonly round the world except in the South 
Atlantic and eastern Pacific, has a blunt snout and 
grows to around 1 m in length; 

• Sleeper shark, also known as the Greenland shark 
(Somniosus antarcticus), dwarf pelagic shark (Eupro- 
tomicms bispinatus), cookie-cutter shark, also known 
as the cigar shark ( Isistius brasiliensis) and Sherwoods 
dogfish (Scymnodalatias sherwoodi) are all very rare, 
in fact only one specimen of the last-named has been 
found, washed up on a beach in 1920 in Canterbury. 

DOGS have played an important economic role in NZ 
since pre-European times when the kuri, the Maori dog, 
which almost certainly arrived with early Polynesian 
migrants, was valued for its teeth (as ornaments), flesh and 
skin. The kuri, which became extinct within a few years 
of European settlement, was a squat fox-like animal, ugly 
and not very intelligent, but treated as a pet by Maori. 

Other breeds of dogs were brought to NZ by the earli¬ 
est European settlers, mainly as companions. Some went 
wild and marauding packs became a problem in some 
South Island areas, killing sheep. They were dealt with 
ruthlessly and farmers still have the right to shoot dogs on 
their property if they have reason to believe they would 
attack other animals. 

Much more important to NZ’s farming economy were 
the working Border Collie dogs brought in during the 
19th century by immigrant Scottish shepherds and from 
which NZ sheep dogs have evolved. Dogs soon became 
indispensable helpers for mustering sheep and cattle, and 
eventually sheep-dog trials became a sport. The first NZ 
trials were held at Hakataramea, in South Canterbury, in 
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1889, and the first North Island trials at Porangahau in 
the Wairarapa in 1892. National championships in four 
standard competition classes were first held in Hawera, 
Taranaki, in 1936. There are two heading classes, long 
head and short head, and two huntaway classes, zigzag 
hunt and straight hunt. 

It is estimated there are 200,000 working dogs in NZ 
and they are still essential to the economy of hill country 
and high country farming. Interest in the sport is still high, 
but declining despite exposure on television. On smaller 
and more accessible properties, the farm bike has slightly 
reduced the need for working dogs. All dogs must be reg¬ 
istered when they reach three months of age. 

There is an unknown number of pet dogs in urban 
areas — numbers are estimated at around 500,000 
— but they are becoming an increasing problem, with 
eruptions of public interest from time to time when wild 
packs worry sheep or cattle in areas close to towns, or 
when local authorities take extreme action against dogs 
not strictly controlled by their owners. The Dog Control 
Amendment Acts 2003 and 2004 continue a recent trend 
towards tighter control of dogs in the wake of some highly 
publicised and tragic incidents involving dog attacks on 
people. Some breeds, notably the American pitbull, have 
been banned front importation. Penalties have been in¬ 
creased, and microchipping to facilitate identification is 
being progressively introduced. 

DOG TAX REBELLION broke out in the Hokianga dis¬ 
trict in 1898, when Ngapuhi members of the Mahurehure 
hapu, incensed at the dog tax imposed by the local county 
council, decided they would not pay and would resist by 
force any attempt to collect the money. In May of that 
year Colonel Newall, leading 120 men of the Permanent 
Force, arrived at Rawene and marched to Waima, the base 
of the insurgents, to enforce with the power of the state 
the constitutional authority of the dog tax. But when they 
arrived they found that Hone Heke, MP for Northern 
Maori, had already put down the so-called rebellion. 

DOLPHINFISH (Corypbaena hippurus) is a pelagic spe¬ 
cies of fish often caught in NZ waters to the north of the 
country, and not to be confused with the dolphin, which 
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is a mammal. It grows to about 80 cm in length, and is a 
remarkably fast predator in the water. It is spectacularly 
coloured in iridescent greens and blues on its back and 
dorsal fin, and golds and oranges on other fins and its 
underside. The colours fade quickly on death. 

DOLPHINS are regarded with special interest and af¬ 
fection, largely because two of the friendly mammals, 
Pelorus Jack and Opo, became internationally known for 
their remarkable relationships with human beings which 
led to special legislative protection being introduced by 
government. 

There are 60 dolphin species around the world, and 
nine are found in NZ waters. They belong to the Dei- 
phinidae family and differ from porpoises in having long 
beaks and numerous pointed teeth. They are larger than 
porpoises, and smaller than whales. 

The common dolphin (Delpbinus delphis) is found all 
round the coasts of NZ, often in large schools of many 
hundreds. It is dark grey with a purplish sheen on the back 
down to a point on each side below the dorsal fin. The 
belly is white and the underbody grey fading to creamy- 
brown towards the front. There is a patch round the eye. 

Possibly the dolphin best known to humans and the 
one most commonly kept in captivity is the bottlenose 
(Tursiops truncatus). It reaches nearly 4 m in length and 
is the largest dolphin in the region. The famous Opo was 
a bottlenose. 

The dusky dolphin ( Lagenorbynclms obscurus) is com¬ 
mon south of Cook Strait. This dolphin is relatively small 
at 2 m in length, and has no beak. It is a very fast swim¬ 
mer and can reach up to 20 knots. Watching its acrobatics 
has become a popular tourist attraction in the waters off 
Kaikoura. 

The other dolphin species in NZ waters are all rare, 
though Risso’s dolphin (Grampus griseus) became famous 
with Pelorus Jack in the 1900s. 

One of the smallest (maximum length 1.4 m) and rarest 
dolphins in the world is Hector’s dolphin (Cephalorhyn- 
cbus bectori). Little was known about this species until 
1986 when a study revealed a population total of only 
3,000—4,000, of which almost a quarter lived around 
Banks Peninsula. Intensive fishing in the area was endan¬ 
gering these animals and between 1984 and 1988 230 
were recorded killed in set nets. Growing public awareness 
of the need to provide for the conservation of NZ’s native 
mammals resulted in the establishment in 1988 of a sanc¬ 
tuary covering 1,140 km 2 , where set nets were banned. 

More recently it has been found that around the west¬ 
ern coast of the North Island the Hector’s dolphins are 
genetically distinct, and they have been renamed Maui’s 
dolphins (Cepbalorhynchus bectori maui). These are the 
smallest and rarest dolphins of all, numbering only around 
100-150, and set netting on the north-west coast has been 
banned to protect them. (See also Orca.) 


DOMETT, Alfred (1811-87) was Prime Minister from 
August 1862 to October 1863 and is also remembered for 
his poetry, including some translations of Maori myths. 
He was born in England, educated at St John’s College, 
Cambridge (although never completing a degree) and was 
called to the Bar in London in 1841. He travelled widely in 
Europe, more than once with the poet, Robert Browning, 
had verse published in magazines and was also interested 
in sketching. 

In 1842 Domett bought land in Nelson through the 
NZ Company and emigrated in the Sir Charles Forbes. 
He became a leader of the small settlement and known for 
his campaign for tougher measures against the Maori fol¬ 
lowing the Wairau Affray in 1843. This campaign led to a 
petition for which Domett was mainly responsible urging 
the withdrawal of Governor FitzRoy. Domett became edi¬ 
tor of the Nelson Examiner. In 1846 he was appointed to 
the Legislative Council by Governor Grey, held a number 
of administrative posts under Grey, and became Com¬ 
missioner of Crown Lands in Hawke’s Bay in 1854. He 
was elected to represent Nelson in Parliament while still 
in Napier, and returned to Nelson as Commissioner of 
Crown Lands in 1856. 

Domett was Prime Minister when the NZ Wars broke 
out, but his political leadership was ineffectual and 
short-lived. He was a member of the committee which 
established the General Assembly Library in Wellington in 
1858 and was responsible for the fine classical collection. 
Throughout his life his main interest was in literature and 
in 1871 he returned to live in England where he published 
a long poem, Ranolf and Atnohia (1872), Roots, a Plea 
for Tolerance (1873), and Flotsam and Jetsam: Rhymes 
Old and New (1877). Although his poetry seems to have 
been respected by contemporaries, and was anthologised 
by Longfellow, it now seems pretentious, over-decorated 
and dull. 

A farming locality 8 km south-west of Cheviot in 
Cheviot County, North Canterbury, was named Domett 
after the Premier, as was Mt Domett (1,615 m) at the 
south-eastern end of the Domett Range within the Tasman 
Mountains, in Buller County. 

DOMINION BREWERIES LTD is one of NZ’s two 
major brewery, hotel and liquor wholesale and distribu¬ 
tion companies with activities throughout the country, the 
other being Lion Nathan. 

DB, as it is commonly known, has beer manufactur¬ 
ing plants at Otahuhu (Auckland), Mangatainoka (north 
Wairarapa), Timaru and Greymouth. It was involved for 
many years in hotel and tavern ownership, and in lease¬ 
hold operations, all designed to ensure a nationwide chain 
of outlets. But more recently it had concentrated on brew¬ 
ing and distribution. 

DB was registered in 1930 in the face of opposition 
from temperance groups (which was reflected in some 
political antagonism) and from opposing brewery com- 
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panies. The founder was W J Courts, former owner of 
the Main Trunk Brewery at Taihape, the son of a Bavar¬ 
ian immigrant brewer (Khutze) who had brewed beer at 
Cromwell in pioneering days. W J Courts and his three 
sons launched the enterprise with a licence quietly issued 
by the then Minister of Customs, appropriately called Mr 
Taverner. 

When the NZ Alliance (a union of temperance groups) 
discovered what had happened, they sent a deputation to 
the Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward, who said the licence 
should never have been granted. 

But it had been granted and was not reversed. Wait- 
emata Brewery, as it was called, soon had draught beer 
on the Auckland market. The Courts family, however, had 
too few outlets, so they sought the assistance of successful 
young Auckland businessman Henry Kelliher, the owner 
of Levers and Co Ltd, bottlers and distributors of beer. 

Kelliher, later Sir Henry, was appointed managing di¬ 
rector, a post he held until the beginning of the 1980s. (He 
was also chairman of DB for many years.) 

The company was immediately successful and within 
two years the share capital was increased to £250,000 
to cope with expansion plans, and was then doubled in 
1938. 

One of the significant achievements of the company 
was the development of what is called the continuous 
fermentation method of brewing beer, as opposed to the 
age-old practice of batch brewing. Morton Courts, one of 
the founder’s sons, began research on the possibility of a 
continuous system in 1950. It was patented in 1956 and 
most of DB Breweries’ beer was manufactured in this way. 
Today both this process and the batch fermentation proc¬ 
ess are used to produce DB’s beers. 

DB Breweries is wholly owned by Singapore-based Asia 
Pacific Breweries Ltd, which is a jointly-owned company 
of Heineken International and Fraser and Neave Ltd. 

DOMINION STATUS was granted to NZ in 1907 by 
the United Kingdom government, ending 67 years as a 
colony. The Dominion of NZ existed for 40 years until 
Parliament adopted the Statute of Westminster in 1947. In 
1931 this statute had granted complete autonomy to self- 
governing members of the British Empire, except NZ and 
Australia where the governments were required formally 
to adopt it. 

DONALD, Cecil S (1901-73), earned the distinction on 
12 February 1972 of becoming the first person in NZ 
horse-racing annals to train the winners of 1,000 races. 
Ignoring the advice of his father to give the racing game a 
wide berth, Donald took out a trotting trainer’s licence in 
April 1922, and his first training and driving success was 
with the trotter Mangoutu at the New Brighton summer 
meeting in December of that year. During 51 years as a 
trainer, most of that time at Belfast, near Christchurch, 
he produced the winners of 1,025 NZ races, as well as 


several in Australia. He headed the national trainers’ list 
nine times and the horses he trained won all the important 
races. 

DONNELLY, Martin Paterson (1917-99), a cricketer, 
was born in Ngaruawahia. A gifted left-hander, he had 
played in one Plunket shield match for Wellington when 
he was selected for the 1937 NZ tour to England on which 
he averaged 37.3 runs. He returned to England in 1942 
in command of a tank battalion in World War Two. In 
1945 Donnelly was selected to play for the Dominions XI 
against England in a match to commemorate the end of 
the war. It is considered to be one of the greatest cricket 
matches ever played, and during his first innings of 133 
Donnelly hit a six which ‘went rattling down the Lords’ 
pavilion roof’. 

After the war Donnelly stayed in England and spent 
several seasons hitting centuries while studying in Oxford. 
When the NZers toured in 1949 Donnelly was selected. In 
the second test he became the first NZer to score a double 
century against England when he saved the day with an in¬ 
nings of 206 which lasted 355 minutes. His average during 
the tour was an incredible 77. He scored over 9,000 runs 
in first class cricket, including 23 centuries. 

While in England he also represented England at rugby 
during 1946-7. He settled in Australia and died there. 

DORIES are thin and deep-bodied fish, usually silver in 
colour, found throughout temperate-zone seas. There are 
six known species in NZ waters. 

• John dory (Zeus japonicus), by far the most common, 
has an almost circular body about 40 cm in length and 
a distinctive black spot, around which is a pale yellow 
border, in the centre on each side. It is most common 
in northern coastal waters down to about 150 m, living 
close to the bottom over rocky, sandy or muddy sea¬ 
floors. It is exclusively piscivorous but is seldom caught 
on a line. John dory is much in demand as a seafood 
and about 800 tonnes are trawled each year. Maori call 
them kuparu. 

• Mirror dory (Zenopsis nebulosus), a slightly smaller 
fish with less distinct spots on each side, is found in 
deeper water around northern NZ. It makes excellent 
eating and has been caught commercially in recent 
years. 

• Capro dory (C apromimus abbreviatus) is only about 
10 cm long, lives down to 500 m on the continental 
slope around NZ and appears to be indigenous to these 
waters. 

• Silver dory (Cyttus novaezelandiae), about 30 cm in 
length and most common off the southern coast of 
Australia, is also highly regarded as a table fish but is 
not present in commercial quantities in NZ waters. 

• Lookdown dory (Cyttus traversi) is about the same size 
as John dory but more like the silver dory to look at 
except that the dorsal and pelvic fins are smaller. It is 
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found round NZ down to 800 m but not in commer¬ 
cial quantities. 

• Elongate dory (Zenion leptolepis) is a small, slender 
fish, about 10 cm in length, with huge eyes, and not 
common in NZ waters. 

There are several species of Oreo dories (Oreosomatidae) 
round NZ. They are deepwater relatives of the true dories. 

DORSET DOWN SHEEP have been farmed widely in 
Britain since early in the 19th century. They were first 
introduced to NZ in 1921, but died out and were reintro¬ 
duced in 1947. The breed is now found in small numbers 
on lowland pasture throughout NZ, where it is used as 
a terminal sire for the production of lean prime export 
lambs. 

Dorset Down is a medium-sized sheep weighing be¬ 
tween 50 and 55 kg, with brown face, ears and legs, and 
wool on poll and cheeks. The fleece, with a fibre diameter 
of 26 to 29 microns, is springy and used in specialised 
industries such as paper-making felts. It is often blended 
with other wools to give elasticity and crispness, and is 
sometimes used also for producing high-quality hosiery 
and fine knitting wools. 

DORSET HORN and POLL DORSET come from long 
established British stock and are very similar. They are 
large sheep, weighing between 50 and 60 kg, with pink 
skin and pale hooves. The short Dorset wool, with a fibre 
diameter of between 27 and 32 microns, is remarkably 
white even before scouring and is used for dress fabrics, 
flannels and fine tweeds. Dorset skins are favoured as lin¬ 
ings for boots and coats. The Poll Dorset was developed 
from the Dorset Horn in Australia. 

DOSINIA (Dosinia anus ) is a common, disc-shaped 
shellfish with concentric rings on both sides found in the 
sand on open sandy beaches throughout NZ. It grows to 
80 mm across. 

DOTTERELS belong to the family Charadriidae which 
also includes the plovers and lapwings. Three species 
of dotterel breed in NZ: the NZ dotterel (Charadrius 
obscurus ), the banded dotterel (C. bicinctus) and the 
black-fronted dotterel (C. melanops). Two of these, the 
NZ and the banded, are endemics. Three other plovers 
of the family Charadriidae — the wrybill (Anarhyncus 
frontalis), the shore plover (Tbinornis novaeseelandiae) 
and the spur-winged plover (Vanellus miles) — are also 
resident, the wrybill and shore plover being endemics. A 
number of other dotterels and plovers visit NZ from time 
to time as either regular migrants or as vagrants. Common 
among these are the Mongolian plover (C. mongolus), the 
large sand dotterel (C. leschenanlti) and the Pacific golden 
plover (Pluvialis fulva). (See also Plovers.) 

• The NZ dotterel (C. obscurus) inhabits harbours, estu¬ 
aries and sand dunes. There are two breeding popula¬ 


tions: one that extends from Northland to the Bay of 
Plenty on the east coast and to Taranaki on the west 
coast, and the other on Stewart Island and the coast 
of Southland. There is also a small group on Farewell 
Spit. There appears to be no contact between the two 
main groups, each group being fairly sedentary. It nests 
on sand or shell banks. Three eggs, buff or olive, heav¬ 
ily blotched with black or dark brown, are usually laid 
between August and January. The NZ dotterel eats 
crustaceans, insects and small molluscs. 

• The banded dotterel (C. bicinctus) nests on shell banks 
or sand dunes, or around riverbeds and lakes, laying 
three greyish or greenish eggs with dark blotches, be¬ 
tween August and January. It eats insects, crustaceans 
and small molluscs. 

• The black-fronted dotterel (C. melanops) first appeared 
in 1954 in Napier and is now firmly established in 
Hawke’s Bay’s shingle rivers. It has spread to the Wel¬ 
lington province and some have reached South Island 
rivers. It eats insects. In September it lays its one to 
three variably coloured eggs in well-formed pebble 
nests near the edges of rivers and lakes. 

DOUBTFUL SOUND, on the south-west coast of the 
South Island, in Fiordland, was named by James Cook 
and marked on his chart in 1770. He described it as ‘a 
very snug harbour’. Because Cook was doubtful how long 
he would have to wait for the right type of wind to sail on 
again, he decided not to enter the sound, hence the name 
Doubtful Sound. 

It is understood that the first Europeans to sail into the 
sound were the party led by Spaniard Don Felipe Bauza 
from the ship Descubierta in 1793, under the command 
of an Italian, Don Alessandro Malaspina. The visit by the 
Spanish expedition is commemorated by names such as 
Malaspina Reach and Bauza Island. 

Doubtful Sound is noted for its scenic beauty high¬ 
lighted by a number of spectacular waterfalls and fast¬ 
flowing streams. 

DOUBTLESS BAY is a wide inlet on the eastern side 
of the Northland Peninsula. Mangonui and Coopers 
Beach are within the bay, and Cable Bay, on the southern 
shoreline, is where an international telegraph cable link¬ 
ing NZ with Australia, via Norfolk Island, was landed in 
1902. Doubtless Bay was named in 1769 by James Cook 
because, although the wind did not permit him to venture 
in, he did not doubt it was a bay. The Maori call the bay 
Opoe. 

DOUGLAS, Kenneth George (1935- ) is a long- 
serving member of the Trade Union movement in NZ. 
From 1979 to 1988 he was Secretary of the Federation of 
Labour. In 1988 he was elected President of the NZ Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Unions, an office he held for over ten years. 
Douglas was appointed to Board of Directors for Air 
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New Zealand in 2002, is Chairman of Instep Limited and 
a director of Asia 2000 Foundation of NZ, Healthcare of 
NZ Limited and NZ Post Limited. He is also a director of 
the NZ Trade and Enterprise Board. 

Douglas was awarded an honorary doctorate in law by 
Victoria University of Wellington and was appointed to 
the country’s highest honour, the Order of NZ, in 1999. 

DOUGLAS, Sir Roger Owen (1937- ), the son and 

grandson of NZ parliamentarians, is chiefly remembered 
for his eponymous contribution to NZ history, ‘Roger- 
nomics’. 

He was born in Auckland, became company secretary 
of Bremworth Carpets and was involved in a family health 
food business, Red Seal. He won the Manukau seat in the 
House of Representatives for Labour in 1969 and was a 
Member of Parliament until he retired in 1990. 

Douglas was the Postmaster-General and held the 
portfolios of housing, broadcasting and customs dur¬ 
ing the 1972-75 Labour Administration. He was a key 
member of an inside group of young Labour politicians 
who effectively controlled the Cabinet after the party won 
power again in 1984, and who introduced a laissez-faire 
economic policy which became known as ‘Rogernomics’. 

After Labour won the 1987 election, Douglas and 
the Prime Minister David Lange split over continuing 
with this economic policy as Lange felt it was too harsh. 
Lange dismissed Douglas from Cabinet and they became 
intractable political enemies. As the internecine conflict in¬ 
tensified, Lange resigned and was succeeded by his deputy, 
Geoffrey Palmer. 

Douglas retired from politics at the 1990 general elec¬ 
tion, but made a comeback as the helmsman of a new 
party called ACT (Association of Consumers and Taxpay¬ 
ers). He stepped down as leader in 1996 to take up the 
role of President, retiring from that position at the party’s 
2001 annual conference. He continued as Patron of ACT, 
a role he shared with the party’s co-founder Derek Quig¬ 
ley, until he resigned in December 2004, disillusioned with 
the party’s policy direction. 

DOUGLAS GLACIER, RIVER and PASS are all named 
after explorer Charles Edward Douglas who arrived in 
NZ in 1862. Douglas moved to the West Coast during 
the 1860s and lived there until his death in 1916 at the 
age of 83. He was always referred to in Lands and Survey 
Department records as ‘Mr Explorer Douglas’ and was 
considered to have made the most extensive explorations 
in the ranges of South Westland. His letters and reports 
were accurate and lively. 

The Douglas Glacier rises on the slope between Mt 
Stephen and Sharks Teeth in the Southern Alps and drops 
in a westerly direction into the Douglas River which flows 
across Westland County, South Westland, to join the 
Karangarua River which continues to the west coast, 7 km 
south of the mouth of the Cook River. 


Douglas Pass leads from the Landsborough Valley over 
to Harper Rock Bivouac to the west below the FitzGerald 
Glacier, in the Hooker Range, Southern Alps, in South 
Westland. 

There is also Douglas Range in Golden Bay, Nelson, 
and two Douglas localities in other parts of NZ: 16 km 
north-east of Stratford; and in South Canterbury, 17 km 
south-west of Waimate township. 

DOVES (see Pigeons and Doves) 

DOWSE ART MUSEUM in Lower Hutt has become the 
cultural centre for the city and environs, and a key ele¬ 
ment in the Wellington region’s visual culture. The Dowse 
presents a programme of regular exhibitions of art, craft 
and the applied arts, together with a range of events and 
special projects. 

The museum opened in 1971 as the result of co¬ 
operation between the local art society and the Lower 
Hutt City Council. The building, designed by a local ar¬ 
chitect, Ronald Muston, caters for both large open spaces 
and for viewing mezzanines, as well as more intimate 
areas for smaller objects. In 1982 a new wing was opened 
to the public. 

The Dowse collection includes ceramics, jewellery and 
body adornment, as well as photography and paintings. 
The ceramics collection includes works by Len Castle, 
Graeme Storm and Doreen Blumhardt, and the NZ paint¬ 
ing collection includes major works by Colin McCahon, 
Frances Hodgkins, Ralph Hotere, Philip Clairmont and 
many others. 

The museum also houses the great Pataka (Maori 
storehouse) Nuku Tewhatewha, built in 1856 as part of 
the Kingitanga movement. It originally stood about 4 km 
from its present site. 

A major redevelopment of The Dowse, designed by 
Athfield Architects, will be carried out in 2005. 

DRACOPHYLLUM is a genus of about 48 species of trees 
and shrubs belonging to the Epacris family, amongst the 
heaths. They range from species which are small, long¬ 
leaved trees, 10 to 12 m high, down to prostrate heath-like 
plants. 

Dracophyllum subulatum is common among the tus¬ 
socks on the central North Island plateau; D. latifolium 
is one of several which are forest plants and proliferate 
among kauris; and the striking D. fiordense , known as the 
Fiordland grass tree, is found in the sub-alpine regions of 
the South Island and is notable for the long-leafed single 
crown on each stem. Other names include spiderwood, 
grass tree and neinei. 

DRAGONFLIES and DAMSELFLIES are represented 
by 17 species: 11 dragonflies and six damselflies. They 
are distinctive and common. Although both groups of 
insects are carnivorous and expert at catching victims on 
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the wing, the dragonflies are larger (up to about 50 mm), 
faster and more manoeuvrable in flight and more vigorous 
than the damselflies. 

The most common native is the giant dragonfly (Uro- 
petala carovei), also known as the ‘devil’s darning needle’. 
It has a wing spread of up to 125 mm, and a slender 
abdomen banded with black and yellow. The eggs are laid 
in swampy water or the muddy banks of creeks and the 
nymphs take about four years to mature, living in tunnels 
constructed just on the water-line from where they prey on 
other insects and spiders that approach the entrance. 

Another common native is Smith’s, or common drag¬ 
onfly (Procordulia smithii), which lays its eggs on water 
where they sink and the nymphs mature on muddy creek 
bottoms. It is a remarkable flier and can range over a 
wide area and up hills and mountains to a considerable 
altitude. 

An Australian species which is now common here, 
mainly in the central and eastern regions of the North 
Island, is Hemianax papuensis. It is generally shorter than 
the natives, maturing at about 45 mm, and does not have 
the yellowish stripes on the thorax. 

The Maori name for dragonflies is kapokapowai. 

The most common native damselfly is the red damselfly 
(Xanthocnemis zelandica ) which gets its name from its 
bright red or bronze-coloured abdomen. The eggs are laid 
on plant tissue under water. The nymphs swim until they 
mature and the adult grows to about 45 mm. The blue 
damselfly (Austrolestis colensonis) is also quite common. 
The male has a dark purple abdomen and the female a 
bright green one. Maori call the damselflies tiemiemi. 

DRAMA is, of all the performing arts, the most popular 
in NZ and the one with the longest and least broken 
tradition. The first recorded performance of a play was at 
Christmas in 1841 when the self-styled Professor of Elocu¬ 
tion, David C Osborne, presented The Lawyer Outwitted 
in the Albert Theatre next to Watson’s Exchange Hotel 
in Auckland. James Henry Marriott and his company of 
amateurs gave Wellington its first dramatic performance, 
A Ghost in Spite of Himself and The Village Lawyer, in 
May 1843. Marriott was involved in the opening of the 
first Royal Victoria, the first true theatre in the country, at 
Wellington in September 1843. By 1844 there were three 
Royal Victoria Theatres in the North Island, two in Auck¬ 
land (opposite one another) and one in Wellington. 

The first of a long stream of professional companies 
from Australia, led by George Buckingham, arrived later 
in 1843, but the most dynamic period of early professional 
theatre was led by an American couple, Mr and Mrs W 
H Foley. They arrived here in 1855 and for more than a 
decade toured with an extensive repertoire, occasionally 
bringing in well-known actors from overseas. For the fol¬ 
lowing century most professional theatre, both drama and 
vaudeville, was presented by companies at the end of their 
Australian tours. 


Amateur Theatre Between the two world wars almost 
every community of any size developed a repertory theatre 
company to take drama (and later musical comedy in 
some cases) to the local people. They were mostly called 
repertory companies or ‘little theatres’. One-act festivals 
and competitions were held both for authors and actors, in 
many cases supported by country women’s organisations. 
But most of the plays were British, and playwright and 
critic Bruce Mason commented: ‘They were largely private 
capers and gambols for those in the community who could 
strut and fret their hour upon the stage, but amateur thea¬ 
tre had an underlying purpose: continuity with Europe and 
its modes and ways. Their efforts were ignored, sometimes 
actively abhorred, by the good average Kiwi. The actors 
were drawn largely from the social and professional elite 
of the town and their programmes, usually of three major 
productions a year, were devoted to British light comedy 
and mystery, evoking a world of sophisticated values very 
far from the worn hands of the actress playing Lady What¬ 
sit, equally far from her audience.’ The amateur companies 
kept going strongly in most communities until the advent 
of television in the early 1960s. 

Professional Theatre There was a desire among many 
people in the larger centres for a truly professional theatre 
that could tour with a repertoire of quality. From 1947 
until 1962 the Community Arts Service in Auckland 
toured the northern region with small professional groups. 
The most ambitious professional project of the rime, 
however, was the NZ Players founded in 1953 by Edith 
and Richard Campion, a husband and wife, producer and 
actress team. The company presented 40 productions to 
more than 1.5 million people over seven years before they 
failed financially in I960. The NZ Players produced a 
number of actors and actresses who mostly went overseas 
when the company folded and managed to establish them¬ 
selves in British and Australian theatre. The Campions 
in this and other ways had an enormous impact on NZ 
theatre, making a contribution financially far beyond the 
call of duty, and artistic contributions of lasting value to 
the many stage people who worked with them and to the 
tradition of theatre in this country. 

Following the demise of the NZ Players, professional 
theatre has tended to grow on a more local basis in major 
centres. Companies often precariously support themselves 
with the help of government grants channelled through 
Creative NZ. Over the years, Downstage served Welling¬ 
ton well as Court Theatre has served Christchurch, and 
Fortune Theatre Dunedin. Auckland’s largest professional 
company. The Mercury Theatre, went into receivership in 
1992 but professional theatre has continued at a number 
of other venues. The Auckland Theatre Company, which 
took over the Mercury Theatre, is now one of the largest. 

Dramatists Starting from the late 1970s some suc¬ 
cessful dramatists have grown around local professional 
theatre and scored major hits, especially with comedy. 
The master is Roger Hall whose Middle Age Spread was 
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at least as successful in Britain and Australia as it has 
been here and was made into a movie. Hall’s other big 
successes are Glide Time, The Share Club and Conjugal 
Rites, and he wrote Footrot Flats: A Stage Musical with 
A K Grant and Philip Norman. Anthony McCarten and 
Stephen Sinclair have drawn huge audiences with Ladies’ 
Night, and also with Ladies’ Night 2: Raging On. Sin¬ 
clair also co-authored the successful The Sex Fiend with 
Danny Mulheron. Serious drama has not come as readily 
from dramatists, although Greg McGee’s truly indigenous 
Foreskin’s Lament attracted and impressed thousands of 
theatre-goers, and Renee with Wednesday to Come and 
Maurice Shadbolt with Once on Chnnuk Bair wrote 
popular and enduring work. 

Contemporary Maori theatre has also been developing 
since the 1960s, nurtured by veteran practitioners such as 
Don Selwyn and Rowley Habib and organisations such as 
the Whakaari NZ Drama School and Playmarket. In 1996 
Hone Kouka’s play Waiora premiered at the International 
Festival of the Arts and toured Britain to standing ovations 
in 1997. Another Maori playwright. Briar Grace-Smith, 
has also contributed with plays Flat Out Brown and 
Pupurawhetu, the latter winning the Outstanding New 
NZ Play Award at the 1997 Chapmann Tripp Theatre 
Awards. Well-known novelist Witi Ihimaera’s first play 
Woman Far Walking premiered at the International Fes¬ 
tival of the Arts in Wellington in 2000 and was staged in 
Honolulu in 2001. In 2004 Auckland’s Koanga Maori 
Theatre presented In the Wilderness Without a Flat, poet 
Hone Tuwhare’s first play, and Te Awa I Tahuti by actor 
and playwright Rena Owen. The Maori theatre company 
Taki Rua Productions, established 17 years ago as The 
Depot Theatre, has developed and evolved into one of 
NZ’s foremost presenters of contemporary Maori and 
bicultural theatre, touring and promoting theatre works 
in both Maori and English and providing professional 
development opportunities for emerging Maori theatre 
directors, playwrights and performers. 

DRIVER, Don (1930- ), one of the country’s most innova¬ 
tive artists, was born in Hastings, and attended Napier 
Boys’ High School before moving to New Plymouth in 
1943. World War Two prevented him from taking art 
at school but afterwards he contemplated a career as a 
sculptor. By 1951, he was modelling in clay and exhibit¬ 
ing wood carvings, and in 1952 received a commission to 
carve the pew ends for St Mary’s Anglican Church in New 
Plymouth. In the 1960s he joined other New Plymouth 
artists in forming Group 60. He was initially interested in 
the primitive arts, particularly African, and this was very 
evident in his works shown in the NZ Academy exhibition 
in Wellington in 1961. His first solo exhibition toured 
galleries in the North Island during 1963-64. A visit to 
America in 1965 was a great influence and introduced 
him to the work of Rauschenberg and Johns. It is perhaps 
from the former that he has acquired his use of discarded 
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The Rose, written by Roger Hall, directed by Roger McGill. 


objects in his work. He won the Benson and Hedges 
painting prize in 1972. Following a major stroke in 1976, 
Driver continued to work, having learned again many 
basic motor skills, including the use of his right hand. 
He was involved in a number of exhibitions throughout 
the 1970s and 1980s and continued to travel widely well 
into the 1990s. Driver’s assemblages often contain refer¬ 
ences to modern art history and are rich in symbolism. 
A major catalogue of his work was published in 1999 in 
association with the retrospective exhibition With Spirit, 
Don Driver, held at the Govett-Brewster Art Gallery in 
New Plymouth. 

DROWNING (see Water Safety and Education) 

DRUGS, in the conventional sense of the term in NZ, 
fall into two broad categories; ‘controlled drugs’, which 
include narcotics and come under the strict control of the 
police as well as the Ministry of Health; and therapeutic 
drugs, whose public distribution is administered by the 
Ministry of Health. 

Controlled drugs are listed in three classes. Class A 
includes those considered the most dangerous, such as 
heroin and methamphetamine, and therefore trafficking 
in these attracts the heaviest penalties. Classes B and C 
include morphine, pethidine and codeine, cannabis and 
other drugs, many of which have legitimate medical and 
scientific uses. Penalties for misuse diminish down to Class 
C, for possession of which a fine rather than imprison¬ 
ment is the usual punishment. Illegal dealing in any class 
of controlled drug is subject to penalties varying from 
imprisonment to fines. 

In 1972 the Ministry of Health, Customs and Police 
set up the National Drug Intelligence Bureau, in a bid to 
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curb drug abuse. The bureau is jointly administered by 
the three organisations. The Misuse of Drugs Act 1975 
imposes rigid controls on any form of association with the 
growth, manufacture, distribution or administering of any 
of the drugs in the three classes, and unauthorised activity 
is a serious offence against the law. Under the legislation 
the police have wide powers, including the right to tap tel¬ 
ephones and use listening devices to detect drug offences, 
and to obtain specially issued interception warrants. The 
rapid emergence of potentially dangerous ‘designer’ drugs 
necessitated a quicker way to control these drugs. In 2000, 
parliament amended the Misuse of Drugs Act 1975 to cre¬ 
ate a more rapid and evidence-based process of classifying 
drugs. The amendment clarified the basis of drug classifi¬ 
cation to relate to risk of harm to individuals and society 
arising from the drug. The risks range from Class A (very 
high) and Class B (high) to Class C (moderate risk). An 
expert advisory committee has been established to assess 
the relative risk of various drugs and to make classification 
recommendations to the Minister of Health. 

The number of serious drug offences detected in NZ 
varies markedly from year to year, depending on the suc¬ 
cess of Police and Customs officers in detecting organisa¬ 
tions established for importation or manufacture and dis¬ 
tribution. The number of people charged for drug offences 
has been well over 5,000 in some years. The attraction for 
criminals, despite the high risks involved, especially for 
supplying Class A drugs, is large profits. The dependence 
of addicts, their need for money to feed their habit and 
the high gains available to drug dealers are factors which 
lead to other social problems and crimes such as robbery, 
prostitution, theft and organised violence. 

The NZ climate is suitable for the cultivation of canna¬ 
bis plants and they are often grown in bush areas with low 
populations. The police discover clandestine plantations in 
all regions, especially in the North Island. 

Therapeutic drugs The importation, distribution, sale 
and use of therapeutic drugs were controlled by the Food 
and Drug Act of 1969 and by the Poisons Act of 1960 
and Poisons Regulations of 1964 until they were super¬ 
seded by the Medicines Act of 1981 and the Medicines 
Regulations of August 1984. This legislation established 
procedures by which the drugs are tested and approved for 
sale under certain specific conditions, or for distribution 
only, on the prescription of approved health professionals 
or a veterinarian. 

In late 1999 an amendment to the Medicines Act was 
passed to allow for prescribing rights to be extended 
beyond doctors, midwives and dentists to other health 
professionals, most particularly nurses. 

Prescriptions themselves are filled by pharmacists in 
pharmacies or ‘chemist shops’. Many prescription drugs 
are fully subsidised by the Government. In some cases a 
part charge may apply where the Government subsidy 
does not cover the full cost of the medication. This is 
reduced to varying degrees for people on low incomes 


(Community Service Card holders), those who have high 
health needs, and for contraceptives. Children under six 
are exempt from charges. 

Decisions about which pharmaceutical products will be 
eligible for Government subsidies are made by the Gov¬ 
ernment’s Pharmaceutical Management Agency, Pharmac. 
The agency was established in 1993. It produces the Phar¬ 
maceutical Schedule, a list of around 3,000 subsidised pre¬ 
scription drugs and related products. The agency balances 
patients’ needs against costs to keep a tight rein on the 
annual pharmaceutical budget ($772 million in 1998). 

To do so, Pharmac negotiates with pharmaceutical 
companies over the prices to be paid for subsidised drugs. 
This has resulted in some drugs being pulled off the market 
where the company was unhappy with the prices on offer. 
Alternatively, companies have added a part charge to their 
product when they deem the subsidy to be insufficient. 

Non-prescription drugs are available in pharmacies 
and other outlets such as supermarkets. Many common 
drugs, such as aspirin products, which are available in 
shops must carry details of their chemical contents and 
specific warnings to users on dosage. For some of these 
available drugs, customers may have to sign a register. The 
control over drugs extends to labelling and advertising, 
and even to the labelling and advertising of products such 
as cosmetics or disinfectants, where inaccurate claims are 
made for the product. (See also Substance Abuse.) 

DRYSDALE SHEEP were developed by geneticist Dr 
Francis Dry who was at the time investigating a common 
gene within the Romney breed that produces a fleece with 
large, medullated primary fibres, and horn growth on a 
normally hornless parent breed. Dry’s investigations on 
the gene began at Massey University during the 1930s 
because the coarse wool was regarded as an unwelcome 
trait among the Romneys. Gradually the commercial 
potential of this genetic effect was understood and devel¬ 
oped, and the wool used to take the place of imported 
Scottish Blackface fibre for carpet manufacture. Drysdale 
and other strains developed more recently, Tukidale and 
Carpetmaster, substituted for the imported Blackface in 
carpet manufacture. Drysdales have a hairy fleece, with a 
fibre diameter of 40 microns and over, but also provide a 
quality meat carcass. They are a medium-to-large sheep, 
weighing between 45 and 55 kg, with white face and legs 
usually clear of wool, and horns (heavy on rams, short 
on ewes). 

DSIR (see Crown Research Institutes) 

DUCKS of a number of varieties are widely distributed 
throughout NZ. 

• Mallards (Anas platyrhynchos) were introduced in 

the late 1860s but did not become abundant until the 

1930s. They eat insects, worms, snails, aquatic plants, 

crustaceans and pasture. The mallard lays up to 15 
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light green or blue or cream eggs, between August and 
January, in nests lined with down in grass or hollow 
trees. 

Grey duck (A. superciliosa) also occurs on the Chatham, 
Kermadec, Macquarie, Auckland and Campbell 
Islands. It is found in almost any area, ranging from 
mountain rivers to city ponds, and eats both animal 
aquatic life and vegetation. The nests are made of dry 
grass lined with down in grass or in a forked or hollow 
tree, or in Astelia, some distance from the water. The 
grey duck lays about ten greenish-white eggs. 

Brown teal (A. chlorotis), also known as the brown 
duck, is now becoming scarce. It is confined to a few 
areas in Northland near Helena Bay, to Little and Great 
Barrier Islands and to Tiritiri Matangi Island. It eats 
aquatic insects and crustaceans. The brown teal lays 
five to seven eggs in a grass nest near the water. 

Grey teal (A. gibberifrons) has increased in numbers in 
recent years, probably with the help of artificial nest 
boxes placed in strategic areas by members of Ducks 
Unlimited. It eats aquatic plants, insects, larvae and 
worms as well as marine crustaceans. It lays up to ten 
eggs in a nest lined with down in grass, rushes, or in 
a hole in a tree or stump, near water, and sometimes 
amongst Carex clumps. 

NZ shoveler (A. rhyncbotis variegata) is often the first 
to colonise new fords and dams. Unlike the grey and 
mallard ducks, the shoveler does not graze on pasture 
but instead filters small aquatic organisms with its spe¬ 
cially adapted bill. It also eats small aquatic plants and 
some seeds. Like most ducks, it builds a nest of grass 
lined with down. Nine to 13 bluish-white eggs are laid 
between October and January. 

Blue duck ( Hymenolaimus malacorhyncbos) lives 
south of the Coromandel Peninsula, particularly in the 
mountainous areas of the central Plateau region. It eats 
mainly insects and their larvae, especially caddis fly. It 
is a strong flyer but when disturbed it is quite likely to 
dive underwater and swim out of sight. It usually lives 
in pairs or family groups. Because of habitat destruc¬ 
tion (it prefers rivers with forested margins), numbers 
have been depleted. It lays from four to nine creamy- 
white eggs between August and November under thick 
vegetation close to a stream. 

The NZ scaup ( Aytbya novaeseelandiae), otherwise 
known as the black teal, has dark brown and black 
plumage. Numbers have diminished significantly fol¬ 
lowing settlement because of shooting and ecological 
modification. It is now completely protected, and 
populations are increasing, particularly on hydro lakes 
and artificial ponds. It lays five to eight eggs between 
October and March in down-lined grass nests hidden 
in dense cover near water. The scaup is a notable diver, 
and chicks can dive to considerable depths not long 
after hatching. 

The paradise shelduck (Tadorna variegata) is most 


common in the South Island high country and on lakes. 

It is a game bird but protected in some districts. It lays 

about ten eggs in a down-lined grass nest under tussock 

or in hollow logs and trees. 

DUCKWORTH, Marilyn Rose (1935- ) is an established 
novelist who began writing again in 1984 after a 15-year 
drought. Born at Auckland, she was educated in English 
primary schools, Queen Margaret’s College, Wellington, 
and Victoria University of Wellington. Her first four 
novels, all published in London, were A Gap in the Spec¬ 
trum (1959), The Matchbox House (1960), A Barbarous 
Tongue (1963) and Over the Fence is Out (1969). She 
began writing again with novels Disorderly Conduct 
(1984), which won the 1985 NZ Book Award for fiction, 
Married Alive (1985), Rest for the Wicked, Pulling Faces, 
and short stories Explosions (1989), and now produces 
a novel most years. Recent books include Seeing Red 
(1993), Fooling (1994), Leather Wings (1995), Stud Muf¬ 
fin (1997), her autobiography Camping on the Faultline 
(1999) and Swallowing Diamonds (2003). A volume of 
poetry was published in 1975: Other Lovers’ Children. 

Duckworth was awarded the Scholarship in Letters in 
1961, the Award for Achievement in 1963, the Katherine 
Mansfield Fellowship in 1980 and the Frank Sargeson Fel¬ 
lowship in 1995. She was awarded the OBE in 1987. Most 
recently, the NZ Society of Authors announced that Duck¬ 
worth was the recipient of the 2004 Foxton Fellowship. 

She is a sister of Fleur Adcock, who has lived for many 
years in England where she is a leading poet. 

DUDER,Tessa (1941- ) is one of NZ’s best-known writ¬ 
ers of books for young people. She was born in Auckland 
and educated at Auckland Diocesan School for Girls and 
Auckland University. She became a journalist and worked 
for newspapers and magazines in both NZ and London. 
She began to write books after the youngest of her four 
daughters went to school. Seven novels, including Night 
Race to Kawau (1982), Jellybean (1985), Mercury Beach 
(1997) and the four award-winning books of the Alex 
quartet (1987-89), established her as one of NZ's lead¬ 
ing writers. She has also written a number of non-fiction 
books, several educational readers, and a play, and was 
script consultant for the feature film Alex. A talented 
swimmer herself, Duder won a silver medal at the 1958 
Empire Games in Cardiff, held the NZ record-holder’s title 
for butterfly and medley in 1954-59, and was Swimmer 
of the Year in 1959. 

Several times a winner of the Children’s Book of the 
Year awards and the recipient of three Esther Glen Med¬ 
als, Duder has won several QEII Arts Council literary bur¬ 
saries and was the University of Waikato’s first Writer-in- 
Residence in 1991. She has also won the Margaret Mahy 
award, and was the 2003 recipient of the Meridian Energy 
Katherine Mansfield Memorial Fellowship. She was editor 
for Storylines: The Anthology (2003), which celebrates ten 
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years of the annual storylines festival of New Zealand chil¬ 
dren’s writers, illustrators and storytellers, and completed 
the award-winning Tiggie Tompson trilogy in 2003. 

Duder visits schools all over NZ under the Writers in 
Schools Scheme and has been a featured speaker at literary 
and educational conferences in NZ and overseas. 

DUELS were fought occasionally in NZ until the end of 
the 1850s, but never became a popular means of redress 
for insults or character slights. Famous NZers involved in 
duels were: 

• J S Polack who fought an innkeeper, Ben Turner, on 
the beach at Kororareka in 1837 and again in 1842. 
Turner was wounded on both occasions and Polack 
was shot in the elbow during the second fight. 

• Dr I E Featherston and Colonel Wakefield who fought 
with pistols in Wellington in 1847. Featherston report¬ 
edly fired first and missed, and then Wakefield fired 
into the air, saying he could not shoot a man who had 
seven daughters. 

• William Gisborne who fought a Mr Blackmore over 
an orange thrown as a joke at a party, but neither was 
injured. 

It is significant that, as well as Featherston who was editor 
of the Wellington Independent, the following newspaper¬ 
men fought duels: Henry Falwasser, editor of the Auckland 
Times , in 1844; Samuel Revans, editor of the NZ Gazette 
and Wellington Spectator, in 1863; S McD Martin, editor 
of the NZ Herald and Auckland Gazette, in 1842; and R 
C Joplin, editor of the Auckland Chronicle, in 1843. 

DUFF, Alan (1950- ), who was born in Rotorua and 
spent some time in borstal as a young man, became a 
national celebrity within a few weeks of the publication 
of his first novel, Once Were Warriors (1990), NZ’s 
first truly urban novel. The brilliantly evocative story of 
domestic violence in a Maori family was made into a re¬ 
markable film by Maori director Lee Tamahori. The novel 
remained on the bestseller list for years. The movie was a 
record box-office success in NZ and drew large audiences 
in many other countries. 

Duff has since published a memoir and several novels, 
including What Becomes of the Broken Hearted (1996) 
— a sequel to Once Were Warriors, which has also been 
made into a movie — and Jake’s Long Shadow (2002), 
the third book in the trilogy. He has published children’s 
books, including Duffy’s Search for the Pohutukawa and 
Duffy’s Once Were Worriers (both in 1999). He also 
published Maori: the Crisis and the Challenge (1993) in 
which he developed his ideas on the failures of Maoridom, 
castigating both the traditional leadership and the radical 
movement for dwelling on the injustices of the past and 
expecting others to resolve them, instead of encouraging 
Maori to get on and help themselves. 

Duff was the founder of Books in Homes, a scheme 
launched in 1995, which, with the help of commercial 


sponsorship and government support, aims to break the 
cycle of illiteracy, poverty, anger and violence among un¬ 
derprivileged children by making books available to them 
at minimal cost. Since its inception the scheme has grown 
rapidly. By the mid-2000s there were 442 schools partici¬ 
pating and 86,000 children receiving a mimimum of five 
books per year to take home and keep. 

Duff has also become an outspoken commentator as a 
newspaper columnist. 

DU FRESNE, Marion (see Marion du Fresne) 

DUGGAN, Eileen (1894-1972) was the first NZ poet to 
achieve some international standing for her work. She was 
at the peak of her fame as a poet in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Her work includes Poems (1921) and NZ Bird Songs 
(1929), both published in NZ; Poems, published in Britain 
and the US in 1937 and again, in an expanded form, in 
1939; NZ Poems, published in Britain and the US in 1940; 
and More Poems, published in Britain and the US in 1951. 
The critic, F M McKay, has written of her work: ‘despite 
serious limitations Eileen Duggan is a true poet, perhaps 
the first NZ poet with a genuine lyrical gift ... Much of 
her work has the qualities of good Georgian verse, natural 
simplicity, emotional warmth and moral innocence.’ 

Eileen Duggan was born of Irish Catholic stock and 
raised in a small town in Marlborough. She was a bril¬ 
liant historical and classical scholar at Victoria University, 
taking first class honours in history in 1918. The Professor 
of Classics, John Rankine Brown, later called her ‘in some 
respects the most brilliant woman student’ he had taught. 

DUGGAN, Maurice (1922-74) has left an impressive 
body of short stories, collected and published in 1981 by 
the Auckland University Press. He was born in Auckland 
and, after a brief formal education in his youth, began 
writing at the age of 19. He went to university in the late 
1940s and established a reputation over the following 
years for meticulous craftsmanship as a writer. Critic C 
K Stead has written of him: ‘Duggan was not content to 
make language either a mirror, or a vehicle for ideas; nor 
did he want to put it to decorative use. If he worked at 
something we call style, attempting both to heighten it 
and at the same time to rid it of empty flourishes, it was 
because through style, and through it alone, was to be 
transmitted something approaching the fullness of the 
writer’s sense of life.’ 

Much of Duggan’s life was spent fighting such consum¬ 
ing diseases as osteomyelitis, tuberculosis, alcoholism and 
finally the cancer that killed him. 

DUMONT D’URVILLE, Jules Sebastien Cesar (1790- 
1842) first visited NZ as second-in-command to Captain 
Duperrey in the Coquille in 1824 and returned in com¬ 
mand of the Coquille (renamed the Astrolabe) in 1826. 
The French navigator spent three months sailing round the 
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coast, and left his own name and that of his ship associ¬ 
ated with geographical features: D’Urville Island, on the 
eastern side of Tasman Bay, in the Marlborough Sounds, 
separated from the mainland by the narrow, dangerous 
French Pass, through which Dumont d’Urville made an 
extraordinary passage in the Astrolabe while exploring 
Tasman Bay in January 1827; and D’Urville River, which 
rises on the north-west slopes of the Spenser Mountains, 
and flows through the Nelson Lakes National Park, Buller, 
into Lake Rotoroa. 

Dumont d’Urville was an intelligent man who had an 
ear for languages. He visited NZ for a third time in 1840. 

DUNEDIN is the second-largest urban area of the South 
Island, the sixth largest in NZ. The population of Dun¬ 
edin, however, declined from 113,222 in the 1976 census 
to 105,000 in 1986 but has since rebounded and is now 
estimated to be around 112,000, of whom around 18,000 
are students (known locally as ‘scarfies’) and staff at the 
university. For a long period during the second half of 
the 19th century and the early years of the 20th century, 
Dunedin was the wealthiest, most influential and devel¬ 
oped city in NZ, providing a disproportionate number of 
outstanding academic, commercial and political leaders 
for its size. 

Dunedin has an average temperature of 11°C, rang¬ 
ing from a mean daily maximum of 19°C in the summer 
down to a mean daily minimum of 2.5°C in winter. It 
has an average rainfall of 772 mm spread throughout the 
year. About 90 frosts a year strike the low-lying flat land. 
Snow falls occasionally in winter but seldom lies through 
a full day. 

The city is sited at the top of the long fiord-like Otago 
Harbour. There is a wharf system 23 km from the en¬ 
trance to the harbour, and a deepwater port and container 
terminal at Port Chalmers, about halfway down the har¬ 
bour from the entrance. 

Dunedin does not have a large, productive farming hin¬ 
terland of the sort that supports most of the faster-grow¬ 
ing provincial cities in the country but it is still a major 
industrial centre, well known for its heavy and precision 
engineering. 

The town was designed in 1846 by the chief surveyor 
to the NZ Company, Charles Kettle, for settlers from the 
Free Church of Scotland, which had broken from the 
Church of Scotland in 1843. The first 344 settlers arrived 
in the John Wickliffe and the Philip Laing in March and 
April 1848. The town was to be called New Edinburgh 
but at a suggestion by the then Provost of Edinburgh, 
Sir William Chambers, it was given the old Celtic name 
of Edinburgh, Dun Edin. The city is proud of its Scottish 
heritage, and unashamedly flaunts its roots today: a statue 
of Robert Burns overlooks the city centre, a local distillery 
(the southernmost in the world) produces good-quality 
whisky, and local ceremonies are often accompanied by 
the sound of the bagpipes. 


The discovery of gold in Central Otago in 1861 put 
an end to plans for an orderly Free Church settlement. A 
cosmopolitan influx saw the population rise from 2,000 to 
10,000 by 1865 and led to a rapid development of indus¬ 
try and agriculture. For several decades Dunedin was the 
country’s chief manufacturing and commercial centre. 

The Scottish energy and tradition led to the establish¬ 
ment of the first university and medical school in NZ in 
1869, and regarded libraries and a museum, mainly through 
generous endowments from citizens. The early wealth has 
left its mark in the form of historic buildings and distinctive 
parks and reserves. Today, the University of Otago is one of 
NZ’s most respected educational establishments. 

DUNEDIN was the name of the sailing ship which carried 
the first cargo of refrigerated meat to the markets of the 
Northern Hemisphere. It sailed from Port Chalmers on 11 
February 1882, and arrived in London on 24 May with a 
cargo of frozen meat which was taken to Smithfield mar¬ 
ket that night for sale the next day. 



Dunedin sailed from Port Chalmers to London in 1882. 


Farmers here and those in other colonial countries had 
been trying for years to find a method of transporting 
some of the abundant meat to the thickly populated and 
more urbanised nations of Europe. Although NZ was 
behind Canada, Australia and South American nations in 
trying refrigeration, the success of the Dunedin 's first voy¬ 
age launched the meat industry in this country. 

The shipment (4,908 sheep and lamb carcasses) sold 
within a fortnight for double what it would have fetched 
in NZ where a limited population could not possibly 
consume even a small percentage of the carcasses of sheep 
grown here for the wool clip. The new transport changed 
the type of sheep raised here from predominantly Merino 
to crossbred animals with better meat value. The industry 
developed so quickly that, within ten years, 17 freezing 
works capable of handling 3.5 million carcasses a year 
had been established. 

DUNEDIN PUBLIC ART GALLERY was founded in 
1884 by William Mathew Hodgkins, cultural activist, 
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artist and father of famous painter Frances Hodgkins. In 
1996 the gallery moved to a newly refurbished building 
in the heart of Dunedin city. NZ sculptor Neil Dawson’s 
C ones are suspended high above the three-storey atrium. 
The atrium also houses the gallery shop and a NZ Film 
Archive site, and gives access to the exhibition galleries 
and a variety of social and activity spaces. 

The gallery houses an excellent collection of NZ works, 
covering the period from 1860 to the present. Notable are 
Van der Velden’s powerful Mountain Stream Otira Gorge 
and Goldie’s well known All ‘e same t’e Pakeha. Other 
artists represented include Frances Hodgkins, Rita Angus, 
Colin McCahon, Ralph Hotere and Bill Culbert, and 
younger artists such as Shane Cotton, Michael Parekow- 
hai, Jacqueline Fraser, John Reynolds and Seraphine Pick. 

The gallery also has an impressive collection of in¬ 
ternational works. The European collection spans the 
period from the beginning of the Renaissance to the early 
20th century. Old Masters include Turner, Gainsborough, 
Salvator Rosa and Machiavelli. Modern masters include 
Monet, Rousseau, Derain and Tissot. Interesting selections 
of Japanese prints, decorative arts and textiles also form 
part of the collection. 

The gallery also presents a regularly changing pro¬ 
gramme of exhibitions. 

DUNSTAN MOUNTAINS is a range rising to more 
than 1,600 m in Central Otago. The Dunstan Range is a 
smaller group of mountains to the north. Dunstan Creek, 
also in Central Otago, rises in a valley between the Dun¬ 
stan and Wether Ranges and flows into the Manuherikia 
River, a tributary of the Clutha. The name. The Dunstan, 
was given to the area around the Clutha gorge, at the foot 
of the Dunstan Mountains, where gold was found in the 
winter of 1862 by two prospectors, Hartley and Reilly. It 
was first known as Hartley township. It is probable that 
The Dunstan is called after St Dunstan, the patron saint 
of goldsmiths. 

There is also a Lake Dunstan in Central Otago, a 
man-made lake serving the Clyde dam. The township of 
Cromwell, whose old commercial centre was covered by 
Lake Dunstan in 1992, is situated at the meeting of two 
arms of the lake, formerly where the Clutha and Kawarau 
rivers converged. The 26 km 2 lake is a major recreational 
facility for boating and fishing. 

DUNTROON is a farming township in the Waitaiki 
Valley in Otago, 48 km from Oamaru. It was established 
in 1859 and named by the Campbell family, owners of 
Otekaike Station, after Duntroon Castle in Argyllshire, 
Scotland. The same family owned and gave the same name 


to Duntroon in the Australian Capital Territory, the site of 
the Duntroon Military College. 

DUPPA, George (1819-88) was a high-born Englishman 
who calculatingly set out to make money in NZ to enable 
him to return home and live well at his family seat. He was 
among the first to buy land in Wellington through the NZ 
Company, arrived early in 1840 and erected in Oriental 
Bay a prefabricated house he had brought out with him. 
The Wellington settlement was having massive problems 
and it was Duppa’s elder brother, Bryan, who suggested 
to the NZ Company that a second settlement at Nelson 
should be started. 

George Duppa brought stock from Australia and squat¬ 
ted on land in the Waimea, near Nelson. He quickly built 
up the huge St Leonard’s Station which he sold in 1862 
for an enormous sum. The following year he returned to 
England, bought his family home from a nephew and lived 
the rest of his life as a wealthy country squire. Duppa was 
disliked by his NZ neighbours and associates because of 
his ruthlessness in exploiting his opportunities to make 
money and return to England. 

DUSKY SOUND, the largest fiord in NZ, on the west 
coast of the South Island, was first sighted by a European 
in 1770 when Captain Cook named it thus because of its 
sombre aspect. When he returned in 1773, Cook spent 
nearly two months exploring and charting the sound. 
The names he gave to geographical features in the sound 
expressed his interest in the creatures populating the 
shores of the sound: Seal Rock; Curlew, Shag, Petrel, Seal, 
Pigeon and Parrot Islands; Shag River; Goose, Duck and 
Woodhen Coves. 

Cook set up a blacksmith’s shop and an observatory 
on the south-east shore of Dusky Sound, near his camping 
point Pickersgill Harbour. He also brewed the first beer 
made in NZ from a mixture of rimu leaves and manuka, 
claiming it was ‘exceeding Palatable and esteemed by 
every one on board’. 

The first European residents of NZ were a sealing gang 
left in the sound in 1792 by a Captain Raven, master of 
the Britannia. The sealing gang, later picked up with their 
catch, almost completed the building of a small ship dur¬ 
ing their stay. Three years later William Bampton visited 
Dusky Sound with two ships, the Fancy and the Endeav¬ 
our. Because the Endeavour was proving unseaworthy, 
Bampton’s party completed Raven’s unfinished ship and 
called it Providence. It is remembered now as the first 
European-style ship built in this country. In the following 
decades, when sealing was at its height, Dusky Sound be¬ 
came a frequent stopping place for sealing ships. 



Hastings Street, Napier, ten minutes after the earth¬ 
quake at 10:50 a.m„ 3 February 1931. 


EARLE, Augustus (1793-1838) was born in England 
and trained as an artist. He travelled widely round the 
world from his early 20s, spending two years sketching 
in the Mediterranean, several years in the US and South 
America indefatigably drawing, and then on his way to 
India stopped off on the remote Atlantic island of Tristan 
de Cunha. After several months on the island he decided 
to join the vessel Admiral Cockburn bound for what was 
then known as Van Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania. He 
continued sketching in the Australian colonies, then set¬ 
tled briefly in Sydney where he met Te Rangituke, a Maori 
chief from Kawakawa, and decided to visit NZ. 

Earle arrived in Hokianga aboard the Governor Mac¬ 
quarie on 30 October 1827, and spent six months based in 
Kororareka sketching, painting and studying the landscape 
and the customs of the Maori people. He went back to 
England soon afterwards, via India, and in 1832 his jour¬ 
nals were published as A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Res¬ 
idence in NZ. He returned to NZ as draughtsman aboard 
HMS Beagle. Some of the sketches he did on this visit were 
reproduced in the NZ Association’s Portfolio in 1838. 

Gil Docking has written in his 200 Years of NZ Paint¬ 
ing: ‘Apart from his beautiful sketches and paintings, 
Earle’s verbal descriptions of landscape were expressed by 
means of strong visualisation, to which dramatic power 
was added by his seizing on marked contrasts. As an intel¬ 
ligent and observant commentator in the pre-European 
settlement days, Earle regarded the Maori as being “cast 
in beauty’s perfect mould”, so filled with admiration was 
he for their splendid physiques.’ 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION Historically, the 
rearing of children has been the responsibility of women. 


Pakeha rural women on isolated farms have always had 
to juggle child care with farm work, such as milking and 
feeding animals. In both urban and rural working house¬ 
holds, older daughters assisted with housework and the 
care of younger brothers and sisters. 

In rural Maori society, where women had the support 
of the extended family (whanau) and work was commu¬ 
nal, child care was a group responsibility. 

In Dunedin, the outspoken Rev Rutherford Waddell, 
who denounced ‘sweating’, called a public meeting in 
1888 after being appalled at the grubby, unsupervised 
children he saw wandering the city streets. 

Lavinia Kelsey developed the Free Kindergarten Asso¬ 
ciation with teaching methods taken from the ideas of pre¬ 
school educationalist Friedrich Froebel. Free kindergar¬ 
tens were established in the four main centres by 1908 and 
proliferated in provinces and suburbs in the 1940s and 
1950s. The association was recognised by the Education 
Department in 1909 and a subsidy paid for each child, but 
teachers’ salaries were not paid until 1948. Buildings were 
largely the responsibility of the local community. 

The Playcentre movement, begun in 1941 to relieve 
mothers coping alone with husbands away on war serv¬ 
ice, is primarily concerned with child development and 
expects active parental involvement. 

In 1963, Sonja Davies instigated the NZ Association 
of Child Care Centres to provide a united voice for child 
care providers in their efforts to win support and govern¬ 
ment assistance. The association created an on-the-job 
training scheme for workers which by 1985 involved 25 
trainees. This scheme received some government funding. 
Davies also urged child care workers to form a union to 
fight for better pay and conditions. The government paid 
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kindergarten teachers’ salaries hut did not pay those of 
child care workers who, in 1981, were paid as little as 
$2.20 a hour if untrained, and only $3.28 for a supervisor 
of a 50-place care centre. 

Part of the platform of the feminist movement of the 
1970s was the establishment of free 24-hour child care 
for mothers working in and out of the home. They argued 
that fathers should take more responsibility for child rear¬ 
ing and that lack of child care prevented women taking an 
equal place in society. 

In 1982, urban and rural Maori communities created 
Te Kohanga Reo, Maori language nurseries, providing 
education in Maori language and culture in addition to 
child care. By 1985, over 500 kohanga reo were operating, 
largely funded by parents; this number peaked in 1993 at 
809 and has fallen steadily since to reach 513 in 2004. 

In 1985, the Department of Education took over su¬ 
pervision of pre-school facilities as recommended in the 
1981 report. In 1988, it commissioned a further report on 
day care. Education to be More , usually called the Meade 
Report after its author Anne Meade, recommended that 
all day-care centres, private or public, be controlled by 
boards of trustees and that the method of funding be 
changed. A further report outlined what the government 
would do. The idea of boards of trustees was rejected in 
favour of a charter to be drawn up by centre owners with 
parent involvement. 

The method of funding has been changed to focus on 
funding the child rather than the worker. To gain funding, 
centres must be licensed by the Ministry of Education and, 
like schools, are subject to quality control by the Educa¬ 
tion Review Office. 

Participation in early childhood education increased 
sharply in the 1990s and early 2000s. By the mid-2000s, 
more than 180,000 under-five-year-olds were enrolled 
in some form of early childhood education compared to 
118,000 in 1990. Most of those children, 44 per cent, 
went to independent education or day-care centres, which 
have flourished under the new system of funding, more 
than doubling their enrolments between 1990 and 2004. 
Kindergartens and kohanga reo now account for 26 and 6 
per cent of enrolments respectively. The other major early 
childhood education organisation, Playcentre, accounted 
for around 8.5 per cent of enrolments in 2004, though 
these have dropped by a third since 1990, probably be¬ 
cause parents have less time for Playcentre’s emphasis on 
parental participation. 

EARTHQUAKE COMMISSION, formerly the Earth 
quake and War Damage Commission, administered leg¬ 
islation of the same name passed in 1944, by which all 
property insured against fire was also insured at the same 
indemnity for earthquake and war damage. This was 
financed by way of a compulsory addition to the fire 
premium collected by insurance companies and paid into 
the Earthquake and War Damage Fund (less commission 


for the company). Amendments made since 1944 included 
an extension to include flood and storm damage where 
it was especially widespread (1948), a widening of the 
definition of disaster to include volcanic damage (1956) 
and an extension of authority for the commission to insure 
against landslip (1970). In 1984 and 1985 cover was fur¬ 
ther extended to include damage to land, but from 1985 
insurance against storm and flood damage was made the 
responsibility of the insurance industry. 

The Earthquake Commission Act 1993 amended the 
insurance cover for earthquakes, natural landslides, vol¬ 
canic eruption, hypothermal activity or tsunami, storm or 
flood or fire resulting from any of those, putting a maxi¬ 
mum replacement value of $100,000 on dwellings and a 
maximum of $20,000 on personal property. War damage 
was removed as an insured peril. The cost of cover is 5 
cents a year for every $100 value of property insured to a 
maximum annual premium of $67.50. 

The commission, now a Crown Entity and known sim¬ 
ply as the Earthquake Commission (or EQC), then phased 
out coverage for non-residential property, whose owners 
became responsible for their own insurance which is not 
compulsory. The commission holds capital in reserve in its 
Natural Disaster Fund of about $4.04 billion. 

EARTHQUAKES, which occur regularly in NZ, are the 
result of a sudden release of energy from geophysical dis¬ 
turbances at varying depths in the Earth’s crust. In large, 
shallow earthquakes (the sort that cause most damage), a 
rupture may appear on the surface, forming or renewing 
movement along a geological fault. Deep earthquakes 
are more prolific in NZ than shallow ones. Although 
research is continuing and expanding internationally, the 
phenomenon remains far from fully understood. One of 
the aims of research is to establish a method of predicting 
its occurrence. 

There are two broad regions of seismic activity: one 
covering the North Island except the Northland Peninsula 
and that part of the South Island north of a line running 
roughly between Christchurch and Westport; and the 
other region covering South Westland and the western 
areas of Otago and Southland. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes are found together in 
geophysically disturbed areas, and swarms of quakes 
sometimes occur in regions of vulcanism — in recent years 
notably in the Manawatu-Wanganui area and the Bay of 
Plenty, reflecting the volcanic zone of Mt Taranaki (Eg- 
mont), Mt Ruapehu and across to White Island. Although 
these swarms may cause alarm, shocks large enough to 
cause damage are rare. 

NZ experiences about 100 earthquakes a year, but on 
average only one of these would exceed six on the Rich¬ 
ter Scale. A shock of around magnitude seven occurs on 
average every ten years, and one of around eight about 
once a century. (The Richter Scale was devised by a US 
seismologist, Charles Richter, to measure the size of the to 
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and fro movement of an earthquake wave with an instru¬ 
ment known as a seismograph. The scale is logarithmic 
so that shocks differing by one unit on the Richter Scale 
have a factor of ten difference in magnitude.) The only 
shock thought to have reached magnitude eight in historic 
times was in Cook Strait, Wellington and the south-west 
Wairarapa in 1855. ( See also Inangahua, Napier, Master- 
ton, Murchison and Wellington.) But the level of seismic 
activity is not generally as high as in some other regions 
on the rim of the Pacific Basin, notably Chile, the Philip¬ 
pines and Japan. 

(See also Disasters, Seismological Observatory.) 

EARTHWORMS in NZ are in two families of the order 
Oligochaeta, the Megascolecidae of about 180 native and 
five introduced species, and the Lumbricidae of about 19 
introduced species. 

Despite their name, earthworms occupy a variety of 
habitats. Some native species swim freely in lakes and feed 
on litter in the water and others live in swamps or at the 
seashore. 

The most distinctive of the native worms is Spenceriella 
gigantea which grows to nearly 1.5 m in length and about 
12 mm thick. It is found in Northland and offshore islands 
such as Little Barrier. The smaller native species live in 
forest litter and grow to about 50 mm in length, and the 
larger species that live in topsoil and subsoil grow as long 
as 200 mm. At least two native species actually live in 
lakes feeding on organic matter in the water. 

The lumbricid worms, introduced into NZ, are now by 
far the most common species because the natives decline 
quickly when land is cleared for pasture, which is the pre¬ 
ferred habitat for the introduced species. The natives fail 
to survive in grass because they feed on the dead and de¬ 
caying remnants of other plants. They have a very limited 
capacity to move about and need free water to survive. 

The introduced worms feed on the dead leaf and root 
material of grasses and have a beneficial effect on soil 
fertility. Because of this they have been freely introduced 
to the farmed areas of the country. Their burrows improve 
drainage and aeration of soil and provide avenues for root 
penetration from pasture. They assist with the decomposi¬ 
tion of litter in the topsoil. 

The three lumbricids most common in NZ pastures 
are Allolobophora terristris, A. calliginosa and Lumbricus 
rubellus. They are efficient at casting soil and play an im¬ 
portant part in pastoral farming. 

The bodies of earthworms are divided into segments 
with minute bristles which enable them to gain traction as 
they contract and expand in motion. They are hermaph¬ 
rodite, that is, they have both male and female organs, 
but they are not self-fertilising and require an exchange 
of sperm cells. 

EARWIGS are represented by four native and five exotic 
species but by far the most common is the European ear¬ 


wig ( Forficula auricularia) which is a pest in gardens and 
orchards, damaging flowers and fruit. 

The insects are easily identifiable by the powerful pin¬ 
cers or forceps, which grow at the back, off the rear of the 
abdomen. They are omnivorous and run backwards to 
attack other insects, crushing them in their pincers before 
eating them. They will eat their own eggs, and even their 
young if hungry, and when they infest plants they feed on 
pollen, stamens, pistils and fruit into which they burrow. 



Earwigs have powerful pincers, which grow off the rear of 
the abdomen. 


Most species are winged with forewings which act as 
covers for the larger, ear-shaped hindwings. Both sets are 
usually folded carefully away and are not easily visible. 
Earwigs are essentially ground dwellers and can run fast 
for their size. They are generally nocturnal. 

The European earwig is brown in colour and grows to 
about 20 mm. In late autumn, both parents burrow into 
the ground where the eggs are laid in a cavity. The mother 
cares for the eggs and even for the young until they are 
mature enough to fend for themselves. The nymphs are 
wingless through two of the four moults they undergo be¬ 
fore achieving adulthood. This occurs between three and 
four months after hatching. 

The most common of the native species is the seashore 
earwig ( Anisolabis littorea), a slightly darker brown and 
wingless insect which inhabits the shoreline just above 
high tide but otherwise has much the same habits as the 
exotic European. It is most frequently found under stones, 
logs and decaying seaweed. It does no damage and feeds 
only on seaweed and small crustaceans. The powerful 
pincers of the male are always of unequal length. 

One theory is that the name ‘earwig’ comes from the 
shape of the hindwing, a corruption of ‘earwing’. But the 
more conventional explanation is that the name derives 
from the superstition that the insect crawls into the human 
ear. 

EAST CAPE is the easternmost extremity of the North 
Island and the site of a lighthouse. The name also applies 
to a farming locality on the cape itself. East Cape was 
named by James Cook on 30 October 1769, as was East 
Island, about 2 km offshore and even further eastwards 
than the cape. 

Cape Edwardson, a headland on the eastern coast of 
Stewart Island, is also known as East Cape. 
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EAST COAST, from Mahia Peninsula in the south to 
East Cape and back westwards to Cape Runaway, is the 
most isolated region of the North Island and the least 
densely populated. It was the part of the country on which 
Europeans first landed — Captain Cook’s first expedition 
— and it was settled by Europeans as early as 1831. But 
like the south-west coast of the South Island, this early 
interest was not sustained and development was slow. 

Apart from the coastal flats, the terrain is very steep, 
peaked by the two mountain ranges, the Raukumara and 
the Huiarau. The flats are planted with crops but the hills 
are farmed with sheep. The native forest was stripped off 
for pastoral farming and this made the region one of the 
worst affected by erosion in NZ. The climate is warm 
and dry and in recent years the pasture has wilted away 
in a series of droughts. The region is also susceptible to 
sudden, subtropical downpours which, while ending a 
drought, scar the hillsides, destabilise them, and send them 
slumping into the valleys. 

The high country, above 700 m, has deteriorated most 
with large areas now unstable despite the generally firmer 
grass cover possible as a result of aerial topdressing since 
World War Two. The problem is compounded, how¬ 
ever, by the fact that the land is not highly profitable and 
topdressing is suspended when the farmers come under 
financial stress. 

Mt Hikurangi (1,754 m), the highest non-volcanic 
peak in the North Island, has the reputation of being the 
first part of NZ to receive the sun’s rays each dawn. 

Geologically, the region is composed predominantly of 
thick successions of young, soft rocks lapping up against a 
core of old hard rocks largely exposed in inland areas. The 
old hard rocks fall into two groups, greywacke argillites 
and sandstones of the axial ranges forming the backbone 
of the North Island; and a variety of rocks laid down in 
Cretaceous times, 110-65 million years ago. 

As the ocean floor of the Pacific Plate sinks down under 
NZ, the hard rocks forming the continental edge act like 
a bulldozer, scraping huge masses of deep sea sands and 
muds off the descending ocean floor. These sediments, 
many kilometres thick, are folded and fractured and thrust 
up above the sea. In this way they are added to the eastern 
coast of the North Island and form the basis for the often 
jumbled topography of the coastal East Cape. Such folded 
and faulted areas have considerable potential for oil and 
gas and many petroleum seeps are known both on land 
and offshore. 

EASTERFIELD, Sir Thomas Hill (1866-1949) was born 
in Yorkshire, gained a science tripos with honours in 
chemistry and geology at Cambridge, and did postgradu¬ 
ate study in Switzerland and Germany where he was 
awarded a PhD. Easterfield began teaching at Cambridge 
but in 1899 became one of the foundation professors of 
Victoria University College, Wellington. He held the chair 
of chemistry at Victoria (and physics for a time as well), 


until he resigned in 1919 to become director of the Caw- 
thron Institute in Nelson. 

Easterfield made many contributions to NZ as a 
teacher and scientific adviser but perhaps most notably 
made important additions to the knowledge of alkaloids 
and resins in the native flora and did valuable research on 
the chemistry of mineral oils and of Phormium tenax, the 
NZ flax. 

EASTERN SOUTHLAND GALLERY, housed in an 
attractive 1909 converted Carnegie library building in 
central Gore, had until recently only a small and region¬ 
ally focused permanent collection spanning 100 years of 
southern art history and was largely activity-based, with 
performances, workshops, travelling shows and visiting- 
artist programmes. In 1999 Dr John Money, pioneering 
researcher into the science of human sexuality, donated 
his substantial collection of 20th-century NZ art to the 
gallery. 

The John Money collection includes works by Theo 
Schoon and Rita Angus, contemporary US paintings and 
lithographs, and indigenous sculptures from African and 
Aboriginal societies. With funding from the community, 
the government and the Lottery Board, a new $1.2 mil¬ 
lion John Money Wing was built in 2003 to house this 
collection, along with a rapidly growing collection of the 
works of Ralph Hotere. The latter is based on lithographs 
gifted by the artist in 2003, along with 10 further Hotere 
works distributed to the gallery by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. The gallery’s 2003 extension also pro¬ 
vided two exhibition spaces for temporary shows. 

ECCLES, Alfred (1821-1904) was a prosperous London 
doctor who decided at the age of 40 to emigrate to NZ. 
He was the first Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Otago and soon established a wealthy practice in Dun¬ 
edin. Eccles conceived the idea of an industrial exhibition 
which would demonstrate the economic progress of the 
colony and was a driving force behind the exhibition in 
Dunedin in 1865. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, MINISTRY OF, leads 
the implementation of the Government’s economic de¬ 
velopment agenda, including co-ordinating departmental 
work on the Government’s Growth and Innovation 
Framework. The Ministry incorporates the Ministry 
of Consumer Affairs and the Ministry of Tourism, and 
advises Ministers on a wide range of policies designed 
to promote economic growth and development. These 
policies are often implemented by Crown entities, with 
the Ministry’s role being to monitor delivery and perform¬ 
ance. The Ministry also provides some services direct to 
business through, for example, the Companies Office and 
the Intellectual Property Office. 

The Ministry works directly for the Ministers of Com¬ 
merce, Communications, Consumer Affairs, Economic 
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Development, Energy, Industry and Regional Develop¬ 
ment, Information Technology, Small Business and Tour¬ 
ism. 

The Ministry is divided into six branches: 

• Industry and Regional Development, which has princi¬ 
pal responsibility for advancing the government’s eco¬ 
nomic, regional and industry development objectives. 
The Ministry of Tourism, which advises the Govern¬ 
ment on tourism issues, is part of this branch. 

• Business Services, which runs the Ministry’s business 
and operational services, including the Companies 
Office and other business registries, the Radio Spec¬ 
trum Management Group and the Crown Minerals 
Group. 

• Regulatory and Competition Policy, which provides 
policy advice on the legal, regulatory and competition 
frameworks for business and on the scope of regulatory 
co-ordination with other jurisdictions. 

• Resources and Networks, which provides policy advice 
on the regulatory environment for the telecommunica¬ 
tions, energy, postal and broadcasting sectors, and on 
radio spectrum, natural resource and environmental 
issues. 

• Consumer Affairs, which provides advice and pro¬ 
grammes on consumer safety, rights and information, 
and is responsible for the electricity and gas safety 
regimes. 

• Organisational Development and Support, which pro¬ 
vides specialist advice on organisational development, 
legal, finance and administration, communications, 
risk management, information technology and knowl¬ 
edge management issues. 

ECONOMIC HISTORY of NZ began with the arrival of 
the first migrants from tropical eastern Polynesia about 
1,100 years ago. These newcomers to a land unpopulated 
by people had to adapt to a temperate climate with dif¬ 
ferent seasonal rhythms. In warm and sheltered places 
they continued to grow crops from the plants they had 
brought with them, such as kumara and taro, but they 
lived mostly along the coast by hunting and fishing. Until 
the 15th century, the Maori economy was closely tied in 
with hunting the more than 20 species of moa, many of 
them ranging the sparse forest of the South Island’s eastern 
plains. These land-bound birds were hunted to extinction 
along with a number of other species, including a pelican, 
a crow, swans, geese, an eagle and a hawk. 

From the 16th century, although the Maori continued 
to live by hunting the still abundant bird life, by collecting 
berries, by fishing and by collecting shellfish and other 
seashore creatures, the kumara became a more staple food 
and the Maori a more agricultural people. (See also Clas¬ 
sic Maori Culture.) 

The Maori exploited forest trees for housing, for 
canoe-building, weapons and tools — the totara, kauri, 
the softer kahikatea and others. Bark from the forest 


giants was used for roofing and household vessels. Raupo 
was used for thatching, toetoe for lining walls and ceilings, 
ake creepers for eel pots and lashings, and toi, kiekie and 
flax (harakeke) for clothing, cordage or nets. Dyes were 
manufactured from tanekaha (brown), the karamu (yel¬ 
low) and the hinau (black). 

The most prized mineral was pounamu, the greenstone, 
which was used for tools such as adzes and chisels, and 
for ornaments for human adornment. Black basalt (kara) 
was a more commonly exploited resource for the making 
of tools of many sorts, along with different types of grey- 
wacke and other stones. Obsidian flakes gave a sharp edge 
to small cutting implements. According to Raymond Firth 
in Economics of the NZ Maori, ‘sandstone was used for 
grinding, quartzite for drill points, an ochreous red earth 
gave the kokowai with which woodwork was painted 
and the human body adorned, while, more rarely, a blue 
clay was used for personal decoration and the painting of 
house rafters.’ They used whalebone for ornaments and 
tools, dog skins and feathers for clothing. 

European Influence In the early days after the Euro¬ 
pean arrival, the NZ economy was almost entirely an ex¬ 
tension of the economy of New South Wales. It was based 
on extraction; timber, whale oil, seal skins, flax and gold 
were exported. Of these, only flax was a readily renew¬ 
able resource. Imports were mainly muskets, gunpowder, 
flour and liquor. During the 1860s, gold represented about 
60 per cent of the total value of exports, but by this time 
pastoral farming, with its major commodity, wool, was 
expanding rapidly and wool surpassed gold during the 
1870s as the most valuable single export. 

It was not just the number of sheep spreading over 
greater areas of land that led to this boom, the production 
per animal was growing too: from about 1 kg of wool in 
1860 to about 2 kg in 1880. The main factor was the con¬ 
version of large areas of land from sparse native tussock 
to sown pasture. 

From the time wool became a major export commodity 
New South Wales was no longer NZ’s mother economy. 
The maternal economic role moved to Britain. 

In 1882, the export of frozen meat to the British mar¬ 
ket began and this strengthened the pastoral industry by 
giving added value to sheep. Over the following 35 years 
to the beginning of World War One, sheep-growing held 
unchallenged precedence as the nation’s number one ex¬ 
port industry. 

By the end of the 1880s, meat exports had grown in 
value to £1 million, about 25 per cent of the value of 
wool imports. Twenty years later, meat was worth nearly 
£8 million, approaching half the value of wool exports. 
Although it was slower in its development, the dairy in¬ 
dustry was also markedly influenced by refrigerated ship¬ 
ping. Secondary industry was almost entirely based on the 
processing of export products during the first century of 
NZ’s modern nationhood. Freezing works, wool scouring 
plants and some weaving mills, butter and cheese factories 
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— these were the main base of NZ’s manufacturing indus¬ 
try, giving some, mostly minimal, added value to exports 
sent to Britain where they earned enough national income 
to import more sophisticated products from the industrial¬ 
ised mother country. 

Economic Change The character of the NZ economy 
has changed since World War Two, mainly since the 
1960s. Previously the economy had been a dependent one, 
an appendage of Britain’s with some secondary manufac¬ 
turing of appliances and utensils behind protective tariffs. 
This protection had begun during the last decade of the 
19th century when about two-thirds of all imports became 
liable for duty. The duty dropped from an initial average 
in 1895 of about 35 per cent over the range of dutiable 
goods to 13 per cent in 1920, and then rose to over 20 
per cent again in the 1930s. The protection was aimed 
at preserving jobs within NZ. Duties were waived or at 
least reduced for raw materials imported for manufacture 
within this country, and for a few essential consumer items 
which would otherwise have been too expensive for lower 
paid workers. From the late 1930s, import licences were 
added to the array of devices designed to protect locai 
industry. 

A major development in NZ’s economic history oc¬ 
curred when Britain entered the European Common 
Market in the mid-1970s. The Common Market had been 
set up in 1958 and gradually expanded as more and more 
countries joined it for their own economic benefit. When 
Britain joined, it meant inevitably that NZ’s economy 
could no longer have the easy, virtually unlimited access 
to Britain for its primary produce, although there was 
a prolonged phasing out period to avoid too serious an 
economic trauma for this country. The effect has been the 
diversification of both NZ production and the countries 
with which it does business. 

Over the 25 years from 1960 to 1985, exports to Brit¬ 
ain dropped from 55 to ten per cent, and exports to other 
member countries of the EEC from 17 per cent to nine 
per cent; while they increased to Australia (from four per 
cent to 15), to Japan (from two per cent to 15), to North 
America (from 12 per cent to 15) and to all other countries 
(from nine per cent to 36). 

Imports reflected the same kind of shift. In 1960 NZ 
had bought 45 per cent of its goods from Britain. This 
slumped to less than ten per cent by 1985, whereas im¬ 
ports from Japan grew from two per cent to 23 during 
the same period. 

Primary Products It became clear that without Britain 
taking primary produce in bulk, NZ would have to proc¬ 
ess more of its production into more highly developed 
goods and to move where possible into a wider range 
of manufactured products. Although traditional primary 
products (meat, wool and dairy produce) still earned just 
under 50 per cent of export income by the mid-1980s, this 
was down from 93 per cent in 1960. 

Forestry and horticultural exports were up from four 


per cent in 1960 to nearly 15 per cent over the 25 years 
but the most spectacular increase was in a wide range of 
manufactured and processed goods, from three per cent in 
1960 to a fraction under 40 per cent. During this 25-year 
period, NZ had built in a degree of protection against 
outside market forces that had actually spread into the 
primary industries. The traditional producers of export 
income, the farmers, had been insulated by a series of 
support payment schemes as the prices for their products 
slumped internationally and their costs went up, especially 
during the two oil price shocks of 1973 and 1979. In an 
unhealthy, over-subsidised environment, farmers had skil¬ 
fully expanded production of pastoral products which 
were selling at prices below or only marginally above 
actual production costs. 

Successive administrations had borrowed internation¬ 
ally to build these protective barriers, but in the 1980s a 
move was made towards free trade with Australia with 
what has become known as CER — Closer Economic 
Relations. 

Protection Dismantled More drastic steps to put NZ 
into an unprotected trading relationship with the rest of 
the world came in the mid-1980s when a new government 
moved to deregulate the economy, both domestically and 
in its international context. It was the boldest economic 
campaign of the post-war era. Protection was dismantled, 
the NZ dollar allowed to float and a series of moves made 
which were designed to allow industries to survive or die 
according to their ability to compete internationally. 

The traditional bulwarks of NZ’s international trade, 
the pastoral farmers, reeled as they were forced to face 
actual prices for their produce. Land values plunged and 
farmers were further affected by high domestic interest 
rates. 

Other sectors also struggled to survive during the 1980s 
as protection disappeared and as companies shed staff by 
the thousands, either because they had become flabby and 
over-staffed during the era of regulation or because they 
could replace them with technology. As unemployment 
soared, unions became less and less effective and the gov¬ 
ernment brought in the Employment Contracts Act which 
allowed employers to drive down wages and salaries. 

Gradually farming emerged from hard times as farmers 
confronted the reality of markets and as the processing 
and manufacturing industries, helped by smaller, lower 
paid staffs and negligible inflation, found themselves able 
to compete internationally. 

By the end of the 1980s, NZ was one of the most 
deregulated economies in the western world, but still 
deeply in recession. It wasn’t until 1993, when domestic 
production costs had been subdued and international 
demand picked up as the world emerged from a depres¬ 
sion, that high export returns made the future for the 
macro-economy look good. Debt became manageable and 
hopes for future growth were strong. The downside was 
the prospect of a low-wage economy and the possibility 
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of growing social problems arising from the widening gap 
between rich and poor. 

Growth continued through the mid-1980s, with in¬ 
creasing output and a corresponding increase in property 
values, the usual indicator of business confidence. The 
growth of the economy slowed towards the end of the 
decade and property values levelled off. Rising unemploy¬ 
ment (from 6.5 per cent of the population in 1997 to 7.8 
per cent in 1999) placed an added burden on the economic 
infrastructure of the country. Work schemes through 
WINZ (Work and Income NZ) attempted to remedy this 
by subsidising unemployed people into full-time work op¬ 
portunities. Poor labour relations in 1994-96 resulted in 
the total loss of over 150,000 workdays but this had fallen 
to just under 12,000 by 1998. Average earnings rose from 
about $680 a week in 1996 to $732 in 1998. 

At the end of the 20th century NZ was in minor re¬ 
cession with confidence low, money tight and retail sales 
stagnant in part a result of the overconfidence of the 
mid-1990s. The country was basically sound, however, 
unlike the false euphoria of the previous decade which 
had preceded and resulted in the 1987 stockmarket crash. 
This soundness was apparent in the first years of the 21st 
century where the average GDP (gross domestic product) 
remained at between 2 and 5 per cent, despite a slow¬ 
down of international growth, unemployment was at 
record lows (below 5 per cent in 2003), and the budget 
deficit was declining from a peak of 6.7 per cent of GDP 
in 2000. 

EDGE, Sandra Helen (1962- ) was born on the East 
Coast in Tokomaru Bay. Both as player and captain she 
was one of NZ’S leading netballers, and first played for 
NZ at Melbourne in 1985. Her greatest moment was un¬ 
doubtedly when NZ beat Trinidad and Tobago in 1987 to 
win the world championship in Glasgow. That victory was 
almost repeated in the 1991 world championships when 
NZ lost to Australia by one goal (52-53). 

Edge retired from international netball, but in 1993 
returned to play as captain. In 1995 NZ again lost to 
Australia by one goal. Edge retired permanently, having 
played a total of 94 games for NZ of which she had been 
on the winning side 78 times. She married All Whites soc¬ 
cer player Rodger Gray. 

Acclaimed as the best centre world netball has seen, 
she was named as centre of the Fisher and Paykel ‘Dream 
Team’ chosen to mark NZ Netball’s 75th anniversary in 
1999. 

EDGECUMBE is a community of around 1,800 people 
on the banks of the Rangitaiki River, 19 km west of 
Whakatane and 17 km south-west of Mt Edgecumbe, or 
Putauaki, as it is known to Maori. The mountain is an 
extinct volcano (821 m high) named by James Cook in 
November 1769, probably after George Edgecumbe, the 
third Baron Edgecumbe, who was Commander-in-Chief 


at Plymouth when Cook had departed in the Endeavour a 
year previously. Putauaki is a sacred mountain to the local 
Ngati Awa. According to myth, it was originally one of 
the mountains grouped in the central North Island who 
fought over the beautiful Mt Pihanga. Tongariro defeated 
his rivals and Putauaki fled to the Bay of Plenty. 

EDGER, Kate Milligan (1857-1935) was the first woman 
to graduate from the University of NZ, in 1876, and one 
of the first women graduates in what was then the British 
Empire. She was the daughter of the Rev Samuel Edger of 
Berkshire, the spiritual leader of the Nonconformist Set¬ 
tlement Association (the Albertlanders) who left London 
on 29 May 1862 on the Matilda Wattenbach and the 
Hanover, and in time settled on the Kaipara Harbour, 
Northland. The Edger family moved to Auckland later in 
the 1860s and the children were educated at home, until 
Kate went to Auckland College and Grammar School. She 
gained a university scholarship in 1874, another in natural 
philosophy and chemistry in 1875, and she was a senior 
scholar in Latin and mathematics in 1876 when she quali¬ 
fied for admission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. She 
was 20 when the degree was conferred upon her in 1877. 
She became assistant principal at Christchurch Girls’ High 
School, principal at Nelson College for Girls and principal 
of the Ponsonby College for Girls in Auckland. She mar¬ 
ried a Congregational minister, the Rev William A Evans 
in 1890 and devoted the rest of her life to advancing the 
interests of the feminist movement. 



Kate Milligan Edger was the first woman to graduate from 
the University of NZ, gaining a Bachelor of Arts in 1876. 


EDMOND, Lauris (1924-2000) began publishing poetry 
when in her late 40s but quickly became one of the coun¬ 
try’s most often heard and most admired poetic voices 
with collections which included In Middle Ear (1975), 
The Pear Tree and Other Poems (1977), Selected Poems 
(1984), Bonfires in the Rain , Hot October and Quick 
World (all 1994) and Late Song (2000). In 1981, she won 
the Katherine Mansfield Memorial fellowship, in 1985 the 
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Commonwealth Poetry Prize, and in 1999 the A W Reed 
Lifetime Achievement Award. She also wrote a novel, 
plays and a highly controversial autobiography. Edmond 
was born in Dannevirke, educated at Victoria University 
and became a teacher and speech therapist. 

EDUCATION was at first a matter for the churches and 
some private secular organisations. After the Constitu¬ 
tion Act of 1852 had divided the country into provinces, 
provincial councils were given responsibility for educa¬ 
tion. Many of them opted for providing financial help for 
denominational schools rather than the establishment of 
public schools. 

The first move towards free compulsory education 
at secular schools was the Education Act of 1877. The 
central government had abolished the provincial govern¬ 
ments in 1876 and now had full responsibility for national 
education. It set up a complete public schooling system 
under the 1877 Act: a Minister of Education with a full 
department under him, overseeing 12 education boards 
elected from school committees which in turn were elected 
by householders within the school district. 

George Hogben The real momentum towards a com¬ 
prehensive school system, however, came under the lead¬ 
ership of George Hogben who was Inspector-General of 
Education from 1899 until 1915. Hogben was energetic, 
progressive and established an intelligent modern curricu¬ 
lum and examination system that gave education a nat¬ 
ional coherence and purpose that it had always previously 
lacked. Hogben’s enthusiasm for secondary education 
created the climate in which the new Labour Government 
in 1936 made free education up to the age of 19 available 


for all pupils who had gone through primary school, and 
the primary school graduation Proficiency Examination 
was abolished. In 1944 the trend towards longer formal 
education for NZers was accelerated by raising the school 
leaving age to 15. 

Education Act 1964 introduced free compulsory edu¬ 
cation from the age of six to the age of 15. Children may 
begin at the age of five. The Department of Education 
advised the Minister on policy and administered the ex¬ 
penditure vote, the recruitment and training of teachers, 
the construction of new schools, the development of cur¬ 
ricula and the maintenance of professional standards. 

Ten education boards throughout the country con¬ 
trolled the management of primary schools, and school 
boards control secondary schools. 

During the term of the fourth Labour Government 
(1984-90), the Prime Minister and Minister of Education 
decentralised the system under a scheme called Tomor¬ 
row’s Schools, making schools largely responsible for 
their own administration, including how they spent their 
allocated funds, within guidelines. Parents were given 
some choice on which schools their children attended no 
matter where they lived. The role of the Ministry was 
sharply diminished. As the 1990s progressed, the whole 
question of schools and their obligation to local commu¬ 
nities, the degree of autonomy they should have, and the 
levels of funding and the delivery of funding became more 
and more contentious. 

The University of NZ, established in 1870, had con¬ 
stituent university colleges in the four main centres, plus 
agricultural colleges at Palmerston North and Lincoln 
(near Christchurch). In 1961 the government passed 
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legislation making all the colleges separate universities. In 
1963, the government established the University of Wai¬ 
kato in Hamilton. As pressure has increased on university 
facilities, the government has imposed higher charges on 
students who are usually forced to borrow against the 
future. This was one of several concerns that made educa¬ 
tion a critical 1990s political issue. 

Since the 1970s technical high schools have been re¬ 
placed by 20 polytechnics through the country, taking over 
the role of trade and technical training. They are regarded 
as tertiary colleges. The largest is the Open Polytechnic 
in the Hutt Valley with 36,000 students, many of them 
studying extramurally for trade certificates. The number 
of polytechnics dropped in 2000 when the Wellington 
Polytechnic became part of Massey University, and the 
Auckland Institute of Technology became a university. 

There are a substantial number of private primary and 
secondary schools in NZ, many of them associated with 
religious denominations. They have long been obliged to 
abide by required levels of education and accommodation, 
and have been given varying degrees of state aid. In 1970 
the government began contributing towards the salaries 
of teachers in private primary and secondary schools, and 
the Private Schools Conditional Integration Act of 1975 
provided for the voluntary integration of private schools 
into the state system. Tomorrow’s Schools, with its explicit 
provision that parents should be able to make a choice 
of which school to send their children, has increased the 
number and the rolls of private schools and put pressure 
on schools in affluent areas, with more money available 
from parents, to find places for local students. This also 
became a pivotal political issue. 

Ministry of Education still controls basic curricula, 
national examinations and funding. Its principal directives 
are to give policy advice to the government on all aspects 
of education; to implement government policy, effectively, 
efficiently, and equitably; to advise on the best possible use 
of the resources allocated to education; and to provide an 
education policy perspective to a range of economic and 
social policy issues. The Ministry focuses on the overall 
performance of New Zealand’s education system rather 
than having a detailed focus on individual education 
institutions, and is concerned not only with regulations 
and funding, but with parenting, social issues, qualifica¬ 
tions and employment policies. 

Government agencies created in 1989’s Tomorrow’s 
Schools reforms are responsible for other aspects of the 
education system. They include the Education Review 
Office which monitors the quality of schools and early 
childhood centres, and the New Zealand Qualifica¬ 
tions Authority (NZQA) which administers the National 
Qualifications Framework, including approval of courses 
for the framework. Specialist Education Services, which 
provided support for children with special needs, was 
disestablished in 2002 and its services transferred to the 
Ministry of Education. 


The NZ Teachers’ Council was established under the 
Education Standards Act 2001 to maintain a register of 
teachers who fulfil the requirements of the Act, are fit to 
teach, and are satisfactorily trained. It also issues these 
teachers with a practising certificate. 

TeachNZ is a unit of the Ministry of Education that 
promotes teaching as a profession, develops initiatives for 
teacher supply and informs overseas teachers of employ¬ 
ment opportunities in NZ. 

School Services is part of the National Library of NZ, 
providing advice and assistance to school libraries. The 
focus is on library development and management, and 
also loaning curriculum-related resources to education 
providers. 

The Tertiary Education Commission (TEC) was set up 
in 2002. TEC funds all post-compulsory education and 
training and aims to increase NZers knowledge and skills 
so they can participate in the knowledge society. 

(See also Early Childhood Education.) 

EELS of more than 30 species in 11 families are found 
throughout NZ in rivers, coastal waters and in deep water 
off the continental shelf. They have slimy bodies, either 
without any scales or with small ones buried in the skin, 
and common to all of them is an extraordinary maturing 
process — their eggs develop into larvae shaped like leaves 
and remain in that state for up to three years. Adult eels 
grow up to 1.5 m long and can weigh as much as 10 kg. 

• The long-finned eel (Anguilla dieffenbachii) is found 
only in NZ (including the Chathams), is extremely 
common in all rivers and coastal waters and even 
makes short overland journeys to land-locked water. 
It is basically nocturnal and it is believed that it hiber¬ 
nates in mud during the winter. Like many eels, the 
long-finned variety may take from ten to 35 years in 
fresh water to mature, with very large females taking 
up to 47 years. The long-finned eel, like some others, 
has one sexually reproductive period in deep sea-water 
after a deliberate migratory swim. Once reproduction 
has taken place the parent eels die. 

• The short-finned eel (A. australis) is also found in most 
parts of NZ, generally further down rivers towards the 
mouth than the long-finned eel, as well as in Australia 
and some of the Pacific Islands. It is seldom more than 
1 m long and weighs up to 2.5 kg. 

Apart from those two species of freshwater eels, there are 
a number of saltwater species, including the morays and 
congers. 

• Morays are found most abundantly in tropical and 
subtropical regions. The yellow moray (Gymnotborax 
prasinus) is the most common of the morays, all of 
which are confined to the north-eastern coast of the 
North Island. They are most often found in rocky areas 
where there are crevices in which they can lurk await¬ 
ing their prey of crabs, shrimps and small fish. 

The other four species of morays are the grey (G. nubilus), 
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mottled (G. prionodott), speckled (G. obesus) and mosaic 
(Enchelycore ramosus). 

• The common conger eel (Conger verreauxi) is found 
mostly from Cook Strait south, with some appearing 
off the west coast of the North Island. They are similar 
in shape to freshwater eels but become enormous in size 
because, once they reach their maximum length (about 
2 m), they continue to gain weight, up to 20 kg. 

Five other species of conger are smaller and less common 
in NZ waters: the northern conger (C. wilsoni), the silver 
conger (Gnatbopbis babenatus), the umbrella conger (G. 
umbrellabia), the swollen-head conger (Pseudoxenomys- 
tax bulbiceps) and the hairy conger (P. hirsutus). 

Other families of eel are known to be in NZ waters but 
are either very rare or in 1,000 m of water or deeper. 

EGLINTON VALLEY carries the Eglinton River south¬ 
west from the southern end of the Main Divide of the 
Southern Alps into Lake Te Anau at Welcome Point on 
its eastern shoreline. The road up this valley, from Te 
Anau to Milford Sound, through the Homer Tunnel, leads 
to Fiordland National Park and is an impressive scenic 
drive. 

EGMONT NATIONAL PARK covers 33,534 ha in the 
heartland of Taranaki on the west coast of the North Is¬ 
land. It is one of the most accessible of NZ’s national parks: 
New Plymouth, Inglewood, Stratford and Opunake are all 
within easy driving distance, with good road access. 

The park is shaped like a large circle centred on the 
summit of Mt Taranaki (Egmont) and extending to a 
point 9.6 km down the mountain at an altitude of 360 
m. The land was first formally protected in 1881 when its 
slopes were made a forest reserve. Development of huts, 
tracks and roads followed, and gradually more land was 
added to the reserve until in 1900 it was made a national 
park, the second in NZ after its not-too-distant neighbour, 
Tongariro. 

The area’s high rainfall and mild coastal climate has 
allowed a lush rain forest to develop. However, its nature 
changes as the mountain is ascended; rimu and kamahi 
trees found at lower altitudes are displaced by dense sub- 
alpine shrubs and eventually an alpine herbfield, with 
some plants unique to the park. 

A well-defined tramping track circles the mountain, 
and there are camping facilities and cabins for those 
attempting the climb to the summit (suitable for experi¬ 
enced trampers/climbers only). One of the main attrac¬ 
tions is the Dawson Falls, 900 m up the south-eastern side 
of the mountain. 

EGRETS (see Herons) 

EIGHT-HOUR WORKING DAYS were introduced from 
the beginning of organised settlement. A London carpen¬ 
ter, Samuel Duncan Parnell, on arriving at Petone in 1840, 


refused to work longer than eight hours when erecting 
a store for a local merchant. Carpenters were in the 
forefront of the movement and at a meeting in Barrett’s 
Hotel, Wellington, later in 1840, it was ruled that anyone 
offending against the eight-hour working day ‘should be 
ducked into the harbour’. In both Dunedin and Christ¬ 
church, tradesmen insisted on a shorter working day from 
the beginning and in Auckland a movement started by a 
Chartist painter, William Griffin, achieved this objective 
in 1857. While NZ was the first country in the world in 
which an eight-hour working day became widespread, a 
number of attempts during the 1880s and 1890s to gain 
legislative backing for the scheme to cover all workers 
failed, so it was generally confined to tradesmen and la¬ 
bourers. The concept of an eight-hour, daytime working 
day faded when union power receded in the 1980s and 
employment conditions became an issue to be decided by 
employer and employee under the Employment Contracts 
Act. The eight-hour working day is still the benchmark, 
but self-employed people and those on salaries regularly 
work longer hours. Sometimes overtime is paid after eight 
hours per day, but some employees find that it is may be 
necessary to put in extra work to fulfil the requirements of 
the job within the existing salary. 

EKETAHUNA is a community of about 700 people in 
north Wairarapa, 35 km north of Masterton and 44 km 
south-west of Woodville. It was originally settled in the 
1870s by Scandinavian immigrants who felled the bush, 
took over the land for farms, and named the township 
Mellemskov. The Maori name, Eketahuna, meaning ‘to 
run aground on a sand bank’, was adopted later. Eke¬ 
tahuna became a borough in 1907 and after declining 
population in recent years was reduced to a ‘community’ 
in 1975. In 1989, it was incorporated in the Tararua Dis¬ 
trict Council. The town has been the butt of jokes and has 
come to mean colloquially the equivalent of the American 
‘Hicksville’, largely because of a series of humorous arti¬ 
cles in the NZ Herald in the 1970s. 

About 15 km south of the town is the Mt Bruce Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Centre, an important sanctuary for native 
birds, with breeding programmes for endangered species. 

EL ALAMEIN (see Alamein) 

ELAM, John Edward (1823-88) was a physician from 
Leeds in England who emigrated to NZ in the early 1860s. 
On his death he left a legacy of about £6,500 for the 
establishment in Auckland of a school of art and design 
where pupils should be taught free of charge. When the 
Elam School of Art and Design was opened in 1890 all 
tuition was free, but within 30 years most of the students 
were paying fees. 

ELECTIONS are held nationally in three-year cycles for 
both Parliament and local authorities. The franchise for 
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general elections gives the right to vote to all people over 
the age of 18 who are NZ citizens or permanent residents 
and have lived continuously in the country for at least 
one year at some time, and have last lived continuously 
for at least one month in the electorate in which they are 
enrolled. 

Maori and part-Maori may choose between a general 
electoral district or one of four regional Maori electorates. 

Registration is compulsory but voting is voluntary. 
Votes are normally cast at polling booths within the elec¬ 
toral district concerned but provision is made for special 
voting by people who have certain reasons as specified in 
the Electoral Act 1956. 

Parliaments are elected (always on a Saturday) for a 
maximum of three years. There are some constitutional 
situations which can lead to shortened terms. NZ Post 
keeps and prints the electoral rolls and the Chief Electoral 
Office of the Department of Justice is responsible for con¬ 
ducting the elections. 

Electoral boundaries are revised every five years (after 
the census) based on electoral population figures provided 
by Statistics NZ, and come into effect at the expiry of the 
parliamentary term during which the revision is finalised. 
Under the Electoral Act 1993, the South Island is allocated 
16 general electorates. The number of North Island and 
Maori electorates are then calculated so that their electoral 
populations are approximately the same as those for the 
South Island. Consideration is also given to community of 
interest, communication facilities, topographical features 
and projected variations in the electoral populations. For 
the 2002 election, 46 North Island electorates were cre¬ 
ated in addition to the 16 South Island electorates, along 
with seven Maori electorates. 

The traditional First Past the Post (FPP) system based, 
as is most of NZ’s constitution, on the British method, 
was abandoned following a referendum in 1992, in which 
1,217,284 electors voted in favour of a change to propor¬ 
tional representation (mostly in support of mixed member 
proportional representation — MMP) and 1,031,257 sup¬ 
ported FPP. The first MMP election was held in 1996. The 
importance of electoral boundary changes is significantly 
reduced under MMP because the number of seats a party 
gets in Parliament is determined by its nationwide party 
vote, not by the number of electorate seats it wins. 

Local body elections are held on the second Saturday in 
October of every third year, on a most-votes, FPP system 
(except for district health boards and 10 local authori¬ 
ties that use the single transferable vote, or STV, system). 
Again, voters must be over the age of 18, must have a 
residential qualification and must register but need not 
necessarily vote. All regional council, territorial author¬ 
ity, special purpose local authority and community board 
elections are conducted at the same time. Regional and 
territorial authorities are required to review the number 
of members and the number and size of electorates at least 
once every six years. 


General Election Results in NZ since 1890 

Seats in Parliament 


YEAR 

Liberal 

Conservative 

Reform 

Labour 

United 

National 

Independent 

Social Credit 

New Labour 

Alliance 

NZ First 

< 

Green 

Progressives 

1890 

38 

24 





12 








1893 

46 

20 





8 








1896 

42 

27 





5 








1899 

52 

18 





4 








1902 

52 

24 





4 








1905 

61 


15 




4 








1908 

51 


26 

1 



2 








1911 

33 


37 

4 



6 








1914 

31 


40 

8 



i 








1919 

19 


46 

8 



3 








1922 

22 


38 

17 



3 








1925 

12 


55 

13 











1928 



29 

19 

26 


6 








1931 



22 

25 

29 


4 








1935 




55 


19 

6 








1938 




53 


25 

2 








1943 




45 


34 

1 








1946 




42 


38 









1949 




34 


46 









1951 




30 


50 









1954 




35 


45 









1957 




41 


39 









I960 




34 


46 









1963 




35 


45 









1966 




35 


44 


i 







1969 




39 


45 









1972 




55 


32 









1975 




32 


55 









1978 




40 


51 


i 







98 




43 


47 


2 







1984 




56 


39 


2 







1987 




57 


40 









1990 




28 


68 



i 






1993 




45 


50 





2 




1996 




37 

1 

44 




13 

17 

8 



1999 




49 

1 

39 




10 

5 

9 

7 


2002 




52 

8 

27 





13 

9 

9 

2 


ELECTRIC POWER generation has in the past been 
dominated by government-owned hydro-electric stations. 
The topography of the country, with fast-moving rivers 
flowing through broken country, has lent itself to the 
development of hydro-electric plants using river dams. But 
the generation of electricity began well before the end of 
the 19th century. Even though the first major plant was 
based on hydro-electric power (in Reefton in 1888), most 
of the early local authorities or private companies engaged 
in power production concentrated on steam plants. 

The first state-owned hydro-electric power station was 
opened by the Prime Minister, William Massey, in 1914 at 
Lake Coleridge. Demand was tentative at first, but by the 
beginning of the 1920s, reticulation demand far exceeded 
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the government’s ability to supply. Domestic use of elec¬ 
tricity at that time was mainly for lighting. 

In 1917 the chief electrical engineer with the Public 
Works Department, E Parry, recommended a scheme 
which included the construction of hydro-electric stations 
at Lake Waikaremoana to serve Hawke’s Bay, on the 
Mangahao River to serve Wellington, and at Arapuni to 
provide power for Auckland. That was the beginning of 
the state’s major hydro-electric construction programme 
designed to meet the accelerating demand brought about 
by increased industrial use of electricity and the growing 
use of household appliances for cooking and water heat¬ 
ing. Supply was unable to match demand consistently 
until the beginning of the 1960s. 

The greatest boom period in consumption was the 
1920s when the number of consumers increased from 
58,449 to 284,235 and the state added 135,590 kW to 
its generating capacity. During the 1920s the number 
of power boards undertaking the reticulation and sale 
of electricity within an area also grew enormously and 
set the pattern for electricity production and supply 
which persisted until the 1980s. The State Hydro-Electric 
Department was formed in 1946, and in 1958 the name 
was changed to the NZ Electricity Department, reflecting 
the fact that generating plants were no longer exclusively 
hydro-electric. In 1965 the power transmission systems of 
the North and South Islands were linked by submarine 
cable across Cook Strait. 

In 1978 the department became the Electricity Division 
of the newly created Ministry of Energy, and in 1987 the 
government set up two new state-owned enterprises to 
operate as commercially driven energy corporations — the 
Electricity Corporation of NZ (ECNZ) and the Coal Cor¬ 
poration of NZ. 

Deregulation Government policy since then has been 
to deregulate the energy sector and create effective com¬ 
petition in both generation of power and distribution. In 
1994 Transpower was separated from ECNZ and created 
as a state-owned enterprise. Then in 1996, ECNZ was 
split into two more state-owned enterprises, ECNZ and 
Contact Energy, and a wholesale electricity market was 
established. Contact also took over ECNZ’s 40 per cent 
access to the Maui gas field. Contact assumed control of 
the Clyde and Roxburgh hydro stations, Wairakei and 
Ohaaki geothermal stations, and New Plymouth, Strat¬ 
ford and Whirinaki thermal stations. The company has 
built new power stations in South Auckland, Te Rapa, 
and has an ownership and operation stake in a power 
station in Queensland. It has also entered the electricity 
and gas retail market. Contact was initially established as 
a state-owned enterprise (SOE). In 1999 the company was 
privatised through a public float and sale of a 40 per cent 
shareholding through a tender process to United States- 
based Edison Mission. Contact Energy is now listed on the 
NZ and Australian Stock Exchanges. 

The wires, power poles and connection points in NZ 


are owned by lines businesses. The Electricity Industry 
Reform Act 1998 prevented generation and retail compa¬ 
nies from owning any transmission lines. Local lines are 
owned by local lines companies and Transpower owns the 
national lines or ‘national grid’. The remaining generating 
capacity of ECNZ was further split into three new com¬ 
peting SOEs on 1 April 1999. The aim of the reforms was 
to increase competition and reduce electricity prices. The 
three new SOEs are as follows: 

• Mighty River Power — manages nine stations on the 
Waikato hydro-electric system; 

• Genesis Energy — manages the Huntly power sta¬ 
tion, the Tongariro and Waikaremoana hydro-electric 
schemes, the Hau Nui wind farm in the Wairarapa, and 
several co-generation facilities; 

• Meridian Energy — manages the Waitaki, Aviemore 
and Benmore dams, Ohau, Tekapo and Manapouri 
power stations (the last being NZ’s largest hydro¬ 
electric power station), and the Wellington wind turbine. 
It is NZ’s largest state-owned electricity generator. 

Public listed company TrustPower, which had its begin¬ 
nings in the late 1920s as the Tauranga Electric Power 
Board, significantly increased its generation portfolio as a 
result of the 1998 electricity reforms. Purchases included 
the former ECNZ Coleridge and Matahina schemes, and 
others previously owned by a number of regional power 
companies and trusts. These included over 30 hydro 
power stations and the Tararua Wind Farm, one of the 
largest in the Southern Hemisphere. TrustPower is now 
one of the five large electricity retailers in NZ, generating 
5.6 per cent of NZ’s total electricity output. 

Power stations measure their electricity output in watts 
— either in kW (a thousand watts), MW (a million watts) 
or GW (a thousand million watts). One MW is enough to 
supply about 300 average homes. 

Around 77 per cent of NZ’s electricity demand is met 
by renewable resources, mainly hydro but also wind, 
geothermal and biomass. The percentage supplied by 
renewable resources is growing steadily. Over two-thirds 
of hydro-electricity is generated in the South Island, and 
all geothermal electricity is generated in the North Island. 
Other resources include coal and natural gas. 

The largest electricity-using sector is industry (an alu¬ 
minium smelter, iron and steel works, and several pulp 
and paper mills and large dairy factories accounting for 
most of this share), followed by the household sector and 
commercial applications. Electricity consumption is pro¬ 
jected to grow each year by around 1.8 per cent to 2020. 
Future effort will focus on energy conservation, creating 
further renewable energy supplies while reducing carbon 
emissions and reducing other environmental impacts. 
Some 3,357 MW of new electricity generation capacity 
is projected to be economic by 2025, with geothermal 
energy and wind power both projected to become increas¬ 
ingly more significant generation sources. 

The reliance on electricity in both domestic life and 
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commerce was vividly illustrated in February 1998 when 
all five major underground electric cables supplying the 
central business district of Auckland failed in succession. 
The crisis lasted for two months until power was eventu¬ 
ally restored on 27 March when temporary overhead lines 
were completed. During the blackout many city dwellers 
moved out, firms in high-rise buildings moved their staff 
to the suburbs or even out of Auckland, and hundreds of 
diesel generators were brought in to help traders carry on 
business as best they could. 

Concerns over security of supply highlighted by the 
Auckland power crisis, along with the vulnerability of 
the hydro lakes to dry years, and price volatility, led the 
government to establish an Electricity Commission in 
May 2003. It aims to secure reserve generation to ensure 
electricity needs can be met even in very dry years without 
power savings campaigns. 

Other reforms included allowing lines companies to 
own reserve generation without limit and ordinary genera¬ 
tion up to 10 per cent of their load, and regulating lines 
charges to ensure generators pay reasonable connection 
rates. The Commission will be responsible for improved 
forecasting of future electricity supply and demand. It will 
also have new powers to require disclosure of informa¬ 
tion from the industry that will improve the function of 
the wholesale market, including information on fossil fuel 
supplies and hedge contracts. 

ELEPHANT FISH (Callorhynchus milii) is a chimaerid 
like the ghost sharks but is more common. It is char¬ 
acterised by the distinctive lobed trunk-like snout used 
for detecting prey animals buried in the sea bed. It aver¬ 
ages about 80 cm in length and its colouring is silver grey 
with darker brown blotches over the body and fins. The 
elephant fish is commonest in the South Island, particu¬ 
larly on the Canterbury coast where it is taken by trawlers 
and set netters, mainly during the spawning season from 
October to February when the adults come close in-shore 
to mate and where the female lays her eggs. These eggs are 
large brown capsules about 25 by 10 cm, laid on sand or 
mud in depths of 40 m. 

During the rest of the year the fish are scattered in 
deeper water on the edge of the continental shelf. Because 
of their behaviour they are particularly vulnerable to over¬ 
fishing and stocks have declined considerably. The flesh 
is firm, white and boneless and popularly sold as white 
fillets. (See also Ghost Shark.) 

ELIAS, Dame Sian Seerpoohi (1949- ) was appointed 
NZ’s first woman Chief Justice in 1999. After studying 
Law at the University of Auckland and Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, US, Dame Sian practised as a barrister and solicitor, 
working on a number of high-profile Treaty of Waitangi 
cases. From 1986 to 1990 she was a Law Commissioner 
and in 1988 was appointed Queen’s Counsel. In 1995 she 
became a judge of the High Court. 


She was made a Dame Grand Companion of the NZ 
Order of Merit (GNZM) in June 1999. 

ELINGAMITE, a 2,585-ton Huddart Parker Company 
Line ship, left Sydney on 5 November 1902 for NZ. It 
had 136 passengers aboard, a crew of 59 and £17,000 
worth of gold bullion. The ship was wrecked on the Three 
Kings Islands and, although a number of people got clear 
in lifeboats and rafts, at least one lifeboat was lost. The 
wreck cost 45 lives in all and only £2,000 worth of gold 
was recovered. Strong currents and tides defeated most 
of the divers attempting salvage. The master of the ship, 
Captain E B Atwood, was declared negligent in naviga¬ 
tion by a court of enquiry but eight years later the enquiry 
was reopened and Atwood exonerated completely. Naval 
surveyors had found that the Three Kings Islands were 
wrongly charted by about three miles and the Elingamite 
was not off course. 



Elingamite was wrecked on the Three Kings Islands, 
November 9. 1902. 


ELLIOT, Peter (1 817-83), born in Cornwall, emigrated to 
Taranaki with his wife and family in the Amelia Thomp¬ 
son in 1841. He took up land near the town of New Ply¬ 
mouth and established the first dairy farm in the province, 
which is now world famous for dairying. Elliot supplied 
the town of New Plymouth with milk and fresh butter. 

ELLIOTT, Keith (1916-89) was born at Apiti in the 
Manawatu, and won the Victoria Cross at the Battle of 
Ruweisat Ridge in the Western Desert on 15 July 1942. 
Sergeant Elliott withdrew his platoon from a situation in 
which a substantial number of NZ troops had been taken 
prisoner by a group of retreating German tanks. In escap¬ 
ing past enemy positions, Elliott and his small band of men 
captured over 140 prisoners, killed or wounded more than 
30 Germans and Italians and destroyed eight machine-gun 
posts. Elliott was badly wounded in four places. 

Before the war Elliott had been a dairy farmer near 
Pahiatua in the northern Wairarapa. In 1947, after going 
back to farming for a period, he became a clergyman and 
was for several years City Missioner in Wellington. 

ELLIS, Sir Albert Fuller (1869-1951) was born in 
Queensland but came to NZ as a baby with his family. 
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He was educated at Cambridge District High School and 
joined the London firm of John T Arundel and Company 
which traded round the South Pacific in phosphates, copra 
and pearl shell. Ellis noticed that a large piece of rock 
used as a doorstop in the company’s Sydney office was 
in fact rich in phosphate and had come from Nauru. As 
an analyst and prospector for his company, he established 
workable deposits of phosphates on Ocean Island and 
Nauru and had recovery operations under way on Ocean 
Island by the end of 1900 and on Nauru by 1906. Ellis 
was later the British Phosphate Commissioner in NZ, 
a position he held till his death. In 1945 he represented 
the NZ government at the surrender ceremonies held on 
Ocean and Nauru Islands at the end of the occupation by 
the Japanese. 

ELLIS, Robert Wallace (1929- ) was born in Northamp¬ 
ton, England. He studied at the Northampton School of 
Art (1944-47), the Hammersmith School of Art, London 
(1949-50), and the Royal College of Art, London (1949- 
53). He emigrated to NZ in 1957 and taught at the Elam 
School of Fine Arts, University of Auckland, until 1994. 
He was awarded a personal chair in Fine Arts in 1993. 
Significant series are his City paintings and Motorways 
(1963-74, abstract urban landscapes seen from above) 
and Rakaumangamanga (1980s). His works of the early 
1990s were more figurative, using symbols from a variety 
of sources, such as a hand, horse’s head, chalice, cross, 
comet and chair, and painted with a sense of the still life. 
His paintings have been included in many major national 
touring exhibitions, and he has held more than 60 solo 
exhibitions in NZ and abroad. Ellis was appointed an 
Officer of the NZ Order of Merit in January 2001 for 
services to fine arts. 

ELLISON,Thomas Rangiwahia (1866-1904) was a part- 
Maori of the Ngati Awa tribe of Taranaki; his Maori name 
was Tamati Erihana. He was educated at Te Aute College 
and later practised law in Wellington. Ellison’s fame was 
made as a rugby player, representing Wellington, travelling 
to England with the native team of 1888-89, captaining 
NZ in Australia in 1893 and originating the position of 
wing forward by taking forwards out of the scrum to 
protect the half-back. Ellison was later a Wellington and 
NZ selector and wrote a book called The Art of Rugby 
Football (1903). 

ELLISON-TAIAROA, Riki te Mairaki (1916-1984) was 
paramount chief of the Ngai Tahu and Ngati Mamoe 
tribes of the South Island. His father was Doctor Edward 
Pohua Ellison, member of the Young Maori Party and 
later Director of Maori Hygiene and Commissioner of the 
Cook Islands Supreme Court. His mother was Tini Wiwi 
Taiaroa. On both sides of his family Riki was descended 
from Matenga Taiaroa, the great South Island warrior 
who had defeated Te Rauparaha and negotiated the sale 


of the site of Dunedin to Pakeha settlers. 

Riki was brought up at Taumutu by his grand-uncle, 
Dick Taiaroa, who had been a star member of the Na¬ 
tive Rugby Team that toured overseas in 1888-89. He 
was dux of Sedgemere Primary School and later attended 
Southbridge District High School and Lincoln College. He 
farmed at Taumutu until the outbreak of World War Two, 
in which he was at first an officer of the Home Guard 
and subsequently a wireless operator and instructor in the 
Royal NZ Air Force, which sent him to Canada and the 
New Hebrides. 

After the war his farm became one of the best-known 
Friesian studs in the South Island, and he became increas¬ 
ingly involved in Maori, educational and church or¬ 
ganisations. Among the dozens of positions he held were 
member of the NZ Maori Council from 1967, chairman 
of the Canterbury Maori Council executive and the Rehua 
Marae, and South Island representative on the Maori Edu¬ 
cation Foundation. 

EL NINO and LA NINA is a complex weather phenom¬ 
enon which occurs in the Pacific Ocean, and affects the cli¬ 
mate of the entire globe. Sometimes also called ENSO (El 
Nino / Southern Oscillation), it describes the atmospheric 
and ocean circulation patterns which drive the region’s 
weather. El Nino (literally meaning ‘the Christ child’) has 
been observed for centuries by fishermen when the normal 
cold-water upwelling along the coast of South America 
around Christmas time has not occurred, leading to poor 
fishing conditions. 

El Nino affects New Zealand’s climate strongly, caus¬ 
ing more powerful westerly winds, and generally colder 
temperatures. The east coast areas can get very dry and El 
Nino years are often associated with droughts. 

La Nina is the opposite condition, where New Zea¬ 
land gets more north-easterly winds and warmer, wetter 
weather, particularly in the north of the country. Tropical 
cyclones, which can be very damaging to the country, are 
also much more likely to occur in La Nina years. 

ELTHAM is a town with 2,000 people on the banks of 
the Waingongoro River, on the plain south-east of Mt 
Taranaki (Egmont) and 10 km south from Stratford. It 
is a prosperous town, the centre of a highly productive 
dairying area. The industry began as early as 1887 when 
a well-known Chinese-born Taranaki entrepreneur, Chew 
Chong, opened a dairy factory and experimented with the 
export of butter. Eltham became a town district in 1884, 
a borough in 1901 and since 1989 has been administered 
by the Taranaki Regional Council. The nearby Lake Ro- 
tokare is the largest stretch of inland water in Taranaki. 

EMPLOYER ORGANISATIONS were established in 
1890 when the first meetings of the Otago and Canter¬ 
bury Employers’ Associations were held. 

These organisations were emphatically opposed to 
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the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1894, 
particularly against the compulsory arbitration clauses, 
but they made little attempt to exert organised political 
pressure against the Liberal administration’s legislation. 
But by 1902, employers had also established organisations 
in Auckland, Wellington and Invercargill and were ready 
to go national. A conference decided to form a national 
federation and the man who formally proposed it, G T 
Booth of Christchurch, became the first president. Four 
vice-presidents and an executive of 12 were also elected. 

The first fully effective political move was made 
jointly with the Farmers’ Union. Together they defeated 
a government move towards compulsory trade unionism 

— a proposed law which would have given automatic 
employment preference to members of trade unions. The 
Employers’ Federation promptly established a permanent 
directorate in Wellington to monitor the labour legislation 
of the Liberal Government and by 1908 there were 12 
district associations federated with nearly 6,000 company 
and individual members. 

During this period, from 1900 until the beginning of 
World War One, the federation was loud in its condemna¬ 
tion of what it saw as ‘creeping’ socialism. In its dealings 
with government and trade unions, it aimed constructively 
at increasing their compatibility and emphasised the com¬ 
mon goal of a higher standard of living. But in its propa¬ 
ganda role, it was strident in its claims that socialism was 
a menace threatening the wellbeing of the country. 

Immediately after World War One, the federation 
called for regional and national joint committees of em¬ 
ployers and unionists to work towards ending the growing 
industrial unrest. Throughout the 1920s, the federation 
stressed the need for joint consultation between employ¬ 
ers and workers, freed from the compulsory clauses of the 
IC and A Act. The Depression of the 1930s saw division 
among the ranks of the employers. Some were accused of 
‘sweating’ (forcing employees to work long hours on sub¬ 
sistence wages) while others called for binding awards to 
cover various industries and put all employers on a similar 
footing. The first Labour administration’s introduction 
of compulsory unionism in 1936 saw employers flock to 
join the employers’ associations as they found themselves 
all brought within the conditions of binding industrial 
awards. 

During the 1950s, the federation grew rapidly and its 
professional executive director, P J Luxford, was a na¬ 
tional figure as the federation became a principal witness 
at general wage order hearings over the following two 
decades. 

In 1971, the whole organisation was changed structur¬ 
ally with a head office secretariat embracing administra¬ 
tion, public relations and research — quite separate from 
the traditional functions of negotiation and legal advocacy 

— and two years later the Industrial Relations Act form¬ 
ally recognised the federation as representing employers. 

During the 1971 restructuring, the district associations 


were encouraged to participate more directly in matters of 
industrial concern at the local level. 

The Employers’ Federation became more and more 
influential during the 1970s and 1980s and contributed 
frequently to major industrial debates on issues such as 
wage fixing, school examinations, voluntary unionism, 
industrial training and a wide range of social concerns. 

In 2001 the NZ Employer’s Federation and the NZ 
Manufacturer’s Federation merged to become Business 
NZ, which aims to promote a growing economy and 
higher living standards through business success. It com¬ 
ments and makes submissions to government on a wide 
range of economic and social issues relating to business. 
More direct advocacy, training and other resources are 
provided by regional associations. 

EMPLOYMENT COURT (see Arbitration Tribunals) 

EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS The Employment 
Contracts Act 1991 was replaced by the Employment 
Relations Act 2000, which has good faith as its core 
principle and places more emphasis on collectivism (than 
the previous Act). The key provision of the Act is to build 
productive employment relationships through the promo¬ 
tion of mutual trust and confidence in all aspects of the 
employment environment and the employment relation¬ 
ship. The Act was reviewed in 2002/03, and a number 
of improvements were identified to enhance its original 
intention. The resulting Employment Relations Amend¬ 
ment Act 2004 aims to better support the key objectives of 
promoting collective bargaining, good faith, and the effec¬ 
tive resolution of employment relationship problems. 

Free Mediation Services provided by the Department 
of Labour offer problem-solving assistance to employees 
and employers. Once a settlement is reached in mediation 
and signed by the mediator, it becomes enforceable by the 
Employment Relations Authority or the Employment 
Court. If no agreement can be reached, the mediator can 
(if both the employee and employer agree) make a final 
and binding decision. If the employee and employer do not 
agree to the mediator making a decision, they can take the 
matter to the Employment Relations Authority 

Employment Relations Authority is an investigative 
body, which operates informally, making decisions based 
on the merits of the case, not on legal technicalities. The 
Authority can use a variety of means to solve issues, in¬ 
cluding holding interviews and investigations, and must 
consider mediation as an appropriate solution at any 
stage. 

EMUS (see Ostriches and Emus) 

ENDANGERED SPECIES are a prime concern of the 
Department of Conservation, which has prepared the NZ 
Biodiversity Strategy in response to the declining state of 
NZ’s indigenous biodiversity. It also reflects NZ’s com- 
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mitment, through the International Convention on Bio¬ 
logical Diversity, to helping stem the loss of biodiversity 
worldwide. 

Biodiversity is the variability among living organisms 
from all sources, including terrestrial, marine and other 
aquatic ecosystems and the ecological complexes of 
which they are part. This includes diversity within species, 
between species and of ecosystems. Components include 
diversity of genetic makeup (within each species), species 
diversity (the variety of species living in a particular area), 
and ecological diversity (the variety of ecosystem types 
— for example, forests, deserts, oceans). The purpose of 
the Strategy is to conserve and sustainably use and manage 
NZ’s biodiversity. 

Although NZ was one of the last places on Earth to be 
settled by humans, it has one of the worst records of native 
biodiversity loss due to fire, land clearance, overexploita¬ 
tion of resources, and introduced plants and animals. 
Continuing threats include hunting, fishing and gathering, 
habitat destruction and accidental introductions of pests 
and weeds. About 800 of NZ’s known animal, plant and 
fungi species and 200 subspecies are considered threatened 
and it is also likely that many as-yet unknown species are 
also threatened. 



Endeavour leaving Whitby Harbour, England, in 1768. 


ENDEAVOUR was the name of the ship in which James 
Cook rediscovered NZ in 1769 during the first of his three 
voyages in the South Pacific. The vessel was a cat-built 
ship of 355 tons which was bought for Cook’s expedition 
(but not selected by him). First named Earl of Pembroke, 
the ship was originally a collier built at Whitby in York¬ 
shire. It was bought in March 1768 when four years old, 
and was 32 m long and a shade under 9 m at its widest. 
Square-rigged on the fore and main mast, with a third 
(mizzen) mast carrying fore-and-aft sails, the Endeavour 
could reach only about eight knots running before the 
wind, but was safe in heavy seas, sturdily constructed for 
beaching and repairing (something Cook would find ess¬ 
ential, voyaging so much in uncharted waters), and could 
carry the large quantity of stores which were required 


for the long expedition. When she left England in August 
1768, the ship had a complement of 96 and on her return 
three years later she had 90, including some replacements 
from Batavia and Cape Town. Endeavour was later sailed 
on a Falkland Islands service (doing four return trips) but 
her subsequent history is unknown. 

A replica of the Endeavour was built in Australia in 
1994 at a cost of $20 million, and visited NZ ports during 
the summer of 1995-96 and again in 2000. It attracted 
great interest wherever it called, and its small size and 
limited accommodation space for crew awed thousands 
of visitors. It is now based in Fremantle. 

ENGLISH LEICESTER SHEEP were developed in the 
18th century by the famous British agricultural geneti¬ 
cist, Robert Bakewell, who began breeding for a smaller, 
earlier-maturing carcass, greater fat cover and shorter legs. 
His success led to the use of the Leicester in developing 
other long wool breeds. 

It was an early arrival in NZ where it proved well 
suited to the wetter regions and rough grazing in North 
Island hill country, on which the Merino had been found 
to be unsatisfactory. The English Leicester is a large ani¬ 
mal (55 to 65 kg bodyweight) with open face and wool- 
covered poll. It is found mainly in Otago, Canterbury, 
Wairarapa and Hawke’s Bay ram-breeding flocks. The 
fleece (fibre diameter between 37 and 40 microns) is 
heavy, curly and lustrous, and used for furnishing fabrics, 
braids and heavy coats. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE AND RESEARCH, Inst¬ 
itute of (ESR), is one of the nine Crown Research In¬ 
stitutes and provides scientific research, consulting and 
analytical services related to public health, environmental 
health and forensic science to public and private sectors 
in New Zealand and the Asia-Pacific region. ESR profes¬ 
sionals cover a range of disciplines in water quality, food 
safety, air quality, environmental health effects, commu¬ 
nicable disease, forensic examination and specialist ana¬ 
lytical services. ESR’s major clients include the Ministry 
of Health, NZ Police and the Foundation for Research, 
Science and Technology. 

ESR’s applied science and research activities are centred 
on safe environments for people and build on expert cap¬ 
abilities in chemical and microbiological contaminants, 
and surveillance of diseases and hazards. Forensic science 
covers all aspects of crime scene examination, drugs and 
alcohol, physical evidence and DNA. Science projects can 
range from monitoring and analysis of hazards and con¬ 
taminants through to highly customised solutions involv¬ 
ing unique methodologies and research. ESR has science 
centres in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch and 
representatives in Australia. 

ENVIRONMENT, MINISTRY for the, set up by the 

Environment Act 1986, advises central and local govern- 
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ment, industy and community groups and businesses 
on environmental policies affecting the management of 
natural resources and ecosystems to ensure the aims of the 
Resource Management Act 1991 are achieved, and moni¬ 
tors possible consequences for the environment of actions 
by either the private or public sector. Under the 1991 Act, 
the ministry must recognise and provide for the preserva¬ 
tion of the natural character of the coastal environment, 
wetlands, lakes and rivers; the protection of outstanding 
natural features and of significant areas of indigenous 
flora and fauna; the enhancement of access to the coast, 
lakes and rivers; and the relationship of Maori and their 
culture and traditions with ancestral lands, water, sites, 
waahi tapu and other taonga. 

The ministry also administers the Soil Conservation 
and Rivers Control Act 1941, the Ozone Layer Protection 
Act 1996, the Hazardous Substances and New Organisms 
Act 1996, and other allied acts. The future aims of the 
ministry are embodied in the Environment 2010 Strategy , 
which sets out to achieve ‘a clean, healthy and unique 
environment, sustaining nature and people’s needs and 
aspirations.’ The ministry reports on the work of ERMA 
(the Environmental Risk Management Authority) and 
the Energy Efficiency and Conservation Authority. The 
ministry has an operating budget of $40,582 million (as 
at 2003-04) and a staff of around 200. 

ERMA, established in 1996, is the government author¬ 
ity that controls the introduction of new plants and ani¬ 
mals, including genetically modified organisms (GMOs), 
and new and existing hazardous substances to NZ. Its 
work is governed by the provisions of the Hazardous 
Substances and New Organisms Act, which came into ef¬ 
fect on 29 July 1998 for new organisms and 2 July 2001 
for hazardous substances. The authority provides advice 
to the Minister for the Environment and promotes public 
awareness. Territorial local authorities are responsible for 
inspection and enforcement. 

People who want to import or manufacture a new 
substance must first find out if it is ‘hazardous’ under the 
HSNO Act and regulations. Hazardous substances could 
be explosive, flammable, corrosive, ecotoxic or toxic. 
People who are likely to import these include manufac¬ 
turers in the chemical industry, the paint, plastics and 
fragrances industries, the agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry sectors, and research institutions. If it is a ‘new’ 
hazardous substance, the person needs to apply to ERMA 
for approval prior to importing or manufacturing it. If 
approved the substance will be classified and the associ¬ 
ated regulatory controls applied. 

A ‘new organism’ is a new species coming into NZ for 
the first time (for example, a fish for marine farming, or 
a new zoo animal) or a new species developed through 
genetic engineering (such as pine trees genetically modified 
to improve wood strength and growth rate). It is up to the 
importer to work out if they have a ‘new organism’, as de¬ 
fined by the HSNO Act. For plants, there is a list of species 


permitted to be in NZ on the Plant Biosecurity Index which 
is kept by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. Any 
person who wants to import, develop, field test or release 
a new organism must apply to ERMA for approval. 

The Parliamentary Commissioner for the Environment 
is an independenct officer of parliament who reviews 
and provides advice on environmental issues and on the 
agencies and processes established by the government to 
manage the environment. The role was established by the 
Environment Act 1986. The commissioner may investi¬ 
gate any matter where the environment has been affected, 
and provides advice to parliament, local councils, busi¬ 
nesses, tangata whenua, communities and other public 
groups to help maintain and improve the quality of the 
environment. 

ENZA ( see Apple and Pear Marketing Board) 

EPIPHYTES, or perching plants, are those which grow 
on another plant but are not parasitic on it. Astelia and 
Collospermum form large plants with long sword-like 
leaves, perched high up in the branches of forest trees or 
growing as tufted masses on the ground and on rocks. All 
have the capacity to store water in the thick curved bases 
of their circle of leaves. Tree orchids belong to this group, 
and plants such as puka (Griselinea lucida ) and five-finger 
(Pseudopanax arboreus ) start life on trees or tree ferns 
before rooting in the ground. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES TRIBUNAL ( see Human 
Rights Review Tribunal) 

EQUESTRIAN EVENTING, also known as the three- 
day event, was born out of military training for horse and 
rider. Taking place over three days, the first event consists 
of dressage (from the French to teach or school) which is a 
test of discipline. The horse must carry out defined move¬ 
ments in a small arena. The second event, which takes 
place on the second day, is an endurance test consisting 
of a cross-country steeplechase. The third event is show 
jumping inside an arena. The mecca of three-day eventing 
is the Badminton Horse Trials which take place annually 
on the estate of the Duke of Beaufort in Gloucestershire, 
England. As many as 200,000 people have been known to 
line the cross-country course on the second day of compe¬ 
tition. The premier equestrian competition in the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere is the Puhinui Three Day Event, held in 
Manukau City, which consists of three days of equestrian 
competition (dressage, cross-country and show jumping). 
The event attracts both national and international riders 
and up to 30,000 spectators. 

There are seven equestrian disciplines in total that are 
recognised by the International Equestrian Federation: 
jumping, dressage, eventing, reining, vaulting, endurance, 
and driving. All seven are included in the competition 
schedule of the World Equestrian Games (WEG), which 
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take place every four years, in the even year between the 
summer Olympic Games. Only three of these disciplines 
are included in the Olympic Games — dressage, jump¬ 
ing and eventing — and they include both individual and 
team events. 

NZ’s outdoor lifestyle and love of horses has produced 
two three-day event champions. The first was Mark Todd 
who in 1980 became the first non-British rider to win the 
Badminton horse trials in 15 years. He then went on to 
take gold medals at the 1984 and 1988 Olympics. With 
Todd still a major competitor, Blyth Tait appeared on the 
scene in the late 1980s. He struck Olympic gold in 1996 
at Barcelona, riding Ready Teddy, meaning that NZ had 
provided the three-day-event gold medallist at three out 
of four Olympics. Tait was also twice a world champion, 
winning in 1990 with Messiah, and then again in 1998 
with Ready Teddy. He retired from three-day eventing in 
2004. Mark Todd attended his sixth Olympics in 2004, as 
a trainer for the three-day-event team. 

EREBUS is an active volcano, 3,794 m high, which 
dominates McMurdo Sound in the Antarctic, and was 
the scene of one of the world’s worst aviation disasters. 
On 28 November 1979 an Air NZ DC10-30 crashed into 
its ice-covered slopes on the northern side of Ross Island. 
The aircraft was shattered to pieces and the 257 (20 crew 
and 237 passengers) aboard the scenic Antarctic flight 
were all killed. A Royal Commission of enquiry into the 
crash of flight TE901 was conducted by High Court Judge 
Peter T Mahon in 1980 and 1981. It found among other 
things that ‘the single dominant and effective cause of the 
disaster was the mistake made by those airline officials 
who programmed the aircraft to fly directly at Mt Erebus 
and omitted to tell the air crew’. Some parts of the Royal 
Commission report were later successfully challenged in 
the courts. 

In November 2004 commemorative services were held 
around the country, at Scott Base, and on the mountain at 
the crash site to remember those who died in the disaster. 

Erebus Point is on the northern side of the entrance to 
Perseverance Harbour on Campbell Island. 

EREWHON is a famous high-country sheep station on 
the north bank of the Rangitata River, central Canterbury, 
100 km north-west of Ashburton and 190 km west of 
Christchurch. It is also an alpine resort with motel accom¬ 
modation set in a special tourist area within the station, 
with skiing, tramping, riding, hunting and fishing avail¬ 
able for visitors. The name comes from the 19th-century 
utopian novel of that name by Samuel Butler, the first 
owner of the Mesopotamia sheep station on the south 
bank of the Rangitata River. Erewhon (roughly, Nowhere 
spelt backwards), is also applied to a col, or saddle, across 
the Evans Glacier in the Southern Alps; and a hill-country 
farming district about 35 km north-east of Taihape in 
Rangitikei County. 


ERMA ( see Environment, Ministry for the) 

EROSION of soil surface became a serious problem in 
NZ following the rapid exploitation of forest cover for 
timber and the burning of huge areas of forest for trans¬ 
formation into pasture by settlers wanting to emulate 
the pastoral farming of Britain. Previously, trees with an 
underlay of ferns and similar plants and spongy forest 
litter kept the surface, even of hilly country, fairly stable 
despite high rainfall, although in many areas of the coun¬ 
try natural erosion was progressing at a steady pace. The 
substitution of shallow-rooted pasture plants has caused 
grave problems where rainfall is heavy and regular, where 
strong winds and frosts are prevalent and where land 
contours are steep. The problem was exacerbated in high 
and hill country, where there was natural ground cover, 
by introduced mammals such as deer, possums and pigs 
destroying vegetation. 

By the beginning of World War Two the problem was 
serious enough to encourage the government to pass the 
Soil Conservation and Rivers Control Act 1941, which 
established catchment authorities to promote and, often, 
to force the operation of soil conservation and river con¬ 
trol programmes. 

Soil erosion still occurs on close to one-third of the 
land area (about eight million ha of hilly and mountainous 
country), of which 10 per cent is classified as experiencing 
severe to extreme erosion problems. Control techniques 
have been introduced to reduce the severity of erosion. 
Among these are tree-planting, contour ploughing, top¬ 
dressing with superphosphate and over-sowing, fencing 
and skilled grazing control. 

Coastal erosion is also a major preoccupation of the 
Ministry for the Environment with high expenditure on 
protection works. With 15,000 km of coastline, most of it 
exposed to the open sea, NZ has a high rate of this type 
of erosion. One source puts 25 per cent of the coastline 
at risk. 

ESCOTT, Cicely Margaret (1908-77) wrote a much- 
admired novel about NZ, called Show Down, as a young 
woman and was later in life well-known as a drama adju¬ 
dicator and critic. 

She was born in London, came to Auckland with her 
family as a 17-year-old, returned to London on her own 
before she was out of her teens and there wrote the three 
novels which were published: Insolence of Office (1934), 
Awake at Noon (1935) and Show Down (1936). The first 
two were published under the pseudonym C M Allen, and 
the third, under her own name, was also published in the 
US under the title I Told My Love. Escott returned in 1938 
and settled permanently, writing continuously for many 
years. She never again had a novel published and at one 
point she destroyed all her manuscripts. Show Down was 
reissued in 1973. 
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ESTATE DUTY, a tax on the wealth of a deceased per¬ 
son, often called Death Duty, was abolished in 1992. The 
amount of exemption had steadily increased to the value 
of $450,000. The rate of tax for the value of an estate in 
excess of that sum was 40 per cent. 

ETHNIC MINORITIES have not been large enough to 
intrude on the main cultural mix of Maori, Scots, English, 
Welsh and Irish, except since the beginning of the 1960s 
when a large body of Pacific Islands peoples, concentrated 
mainly in Auckland, Tokoroa and Wellington, have made 
their cultural presence felt, and since the beginning of the 
1990s brought an influx of Asians — ethnic Chinese from 
Taiwan and Hong Kong, and Koreans. But other minori¬ 
ties have been present for many years, and have made their 
contributions to NZ, among them Jews, Dalmatians, 
Lebanese, Germans, Bohemians, Poles, Scandinavians and 
Indians. Nevertheless, among NZ’s population of more 
than four million, only Asians and Pacific Islands peoples 
make up a significant minority among those of European 
and Maori origin. 

French The first influence came from the French, with 
de Surville exploring the coast of the North Island about 
the same time as Captain Cook in 1769. 

Three years later, another Frenchman, Marion du 
Fresne, visited the Bay of Islands, where he and a dozen of 
his men were killed. Before the turn of the 18th century. 
Admiral d’Entrecasteaux spent time in NZ waters, and 
in 1827 Dumont d’Urville explored NZ’s coastline. The 
bogus Baron Charles de Thierry arrived in 1837, with the 
aim of taking over NZ as a colony and settling it with his 
own immigrants, but failed. A French colony was estab¬ 
lished at Akaroa on the Banks Peninsula in 1840, and gave 
a Gallic flavour to the area, which it has faintly retained. 

Germans A party of 140 German immigrants arrived in 
1834 to live in Nelson, and another 200 arrived in 1844. 
Some retreated almost immediately to South Australia, be¬ 
cause they did not find their area of settlement congenial, 
but others stayed and German names are still prevalent 
in the area. 

Scandinavians One of the largest groups of immigrants 
to settle on an organised basis came from Scandinavia, 
starting from the 1860s. Among the first was a former 
Premier of Denmark, Bishop Monrad, who returned to 
his home after a few years, leaving some members of his 
family in this country and his descendants are still here. 
There were Scandinavians on the goldfields of Otago and 
the West Coast, but most notably they were brought in to 
help defeat the Seventy-Mile Bush, which ran through the 
north of Wairarapa into Hawke’s Bay. During the 19th 
century they settled into towns whose names reflect their 
origins, Dannevirke and Norsewood for instance, and a 
strong Scandinavian influence was felt also in the Mana- 
watu, which was the area in which Monrad had originally 
settled. One estimate is that about 12,000 Scandinavians 
had settled by the beginning of World War Two. 



Chinese congregation in Ida Valley, 1902. 


Chinese One group of people who came for the gold 
rush in Central Otago and later on the West Coast were 
the Chinese. They were actually invited here by Dunedin 
businessmen during the late 1860s, after other European 
miners had defected to the West Coast diggings. The Chi¬ 
nese were severely discriminated against by European 
miners. They were forced mostly to work only through 
the tailings over which the Europeans had already passed. 
There were 600 Chinese living in a place called China¬ 
man’s Flat near the Central Otago gold town of Lawrence 
in the 1860s, and the locals passed a by-law to keep them 
outside the town limits. One estimate is that during the 
19th century about 8,500 Chinese came to this country 
but more than 3,000 returned home. Two Chinese who 
distinguished themselves were Chew Chong, and a Central 
Otago publican, Sam Chew Lain, a huge man reputed to 
be nearly 7 ft (2.1 m) tall, who gained great respectability 
and later died in Lawrence. 

Indians The first Indians to come were Sikhs from the 
Punjab, who arrived in small numbers during the 1890s 
and early in the 20th century. It is understood there are 
about 600 or more Punjabis in NZ now. Most of the Indi¬ 
an immigrants were Hindus, from Gujarat Province. They 
began coming in 1920, and worked as drain diggers, flax 
workers, scrub cutters and at a variety of other labouring 
jobs, with the intention of making enough to return to 
India materially advantaged. Indians now dominate the 
‘corner store’ business, many Fijian Indians having come 
here in recent years. There are now around 60,000 Indians 
resident in NZ. 

Sri Lankans have arrived relatively recently in NZ. 
They number around 6,000, many of whom are doctors, 
with another large group qualified as electrical engineers 
and in other professions. Most Sri Lankans are Buddhist. 

Poles One of the most influential groups of immigrants 
are the Poles. The first large party arrived here in the 
1870s, many of them recruited by the NZ government for 
large public works projects under way at that time. Most 
settled in Taranaki. There was another infusion in 1944 
when many hundreds arrived, having been forced to trek 
out from Russian work camps in Siberia through Iran. 
They were then brought to NZ. Most of them were young 
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children who were housed at Pahiatua in a specially pre¬ 
pared camp, and they have become assimilated NZers. 

Jews The first Jews arrived in the very early days of 
settlement. L D Nathan, a merchant business, was estab¬ 
lished in Kororareka by David Nathan in the 1840s, and 
moved to Auckland when the seat of government was 
established there. There were Jews present in most sizeable 
settlements from the earliest days, but most by far were in 
Auckland. Their numbers have never been great but their 
prestige has always been high, mainly because of their 
success in business and generosity as philanthropists. One 
Jew, Sir Julius Vogel, was twice Premier and another, Sir 
Michael Myers, was Chief Justice for 15 years until 1946 
and one of the most famous jurists in NZ history. Promi¬ 
nent Jewish family names include the Myers in Auckland, 
Levins in Wellington and Fels in Dunedin. The influence 
and public-spiritedness of Jews in Auckland is reflected in 
the number who have become mayor of the city. 

Lebanese Another ethnic group that arrived here before 
the 20th century is the Lebanese. Perhaps the best known of 
them is the Corban family, pioneering wine-makers but also 
involved in every facet of NZ life. Other Lebanese Chris¬ 
tians and more Corban relatives arrived during the 1890s 
and in the 20th century. It is estimated there are about 
1,000 Lebanese or people of Lebanese descent in NZ. 

Pacific Islands Peoples Their numbers have increased 
from about 60,000 in the mid-1970s to more than 
230,000 now. About one half are of Samoan extraction, 
and just under a quarter are Cook Island Maori, who 
have the right to settle here at any time. Other substantial 
groups are Tongan (40,700), Niuean (20,000) and Toke- 
lauan (6,200). 

Asians Now the largest ethnic minority group, Asians 
represent nearly 6.5 per cent of the population. The 1991 
Census recorded just under 100,000 Asians in NZ. By 
the 2001 Census this number had more than doubled to 
around 237,000, surpassing the long-standing largest eth¬ 
nic minority group, the Pacific Islands peoples. There are 
over 100,000 Chinese and 19,000 Koreans living in NZ. 

In the 2001 census, people were asked to tick which 
ethnic group they identified with. By this method, the larg¬ 
est ethnic group in NZ was ‘NZ Europeans’, comprising 
nearly 2.7 million people. Next, 526,000 people described 
themselves as ‘NZ Maori’. The third largest group were 
‘Asian’, comprising around 237,000 people, followed by 
Pacific Islands peoples at just under 232,000. There were 
also about 27,500 people of Dutch descent, 15,000 South 
Africans, 11,000 Filipinos, 7,000 Fijians, 2,500 Croatians 
and 1,000 Latin Americans living in NZ. These figures 
indicate that NZ is truly a multi-racial society. 

The Office of Ethnic Affairs was launched in May 
2001 with its vision to help ethnic people be seen, heard, 
included and accepted. It creates a climate so that people 
from ethnic communities can fully participate in and con¬ 
tribute to all aspects of NZ life. 


EUROPEAN REDISCOVERY of NZ was almost 350 
years ago by a Dutch expedition, led by Abel Janszoon 
Tasman, in the vessels Heemskerck and Zeehaen. Those 
extraordinary seafarers, the Polynesians, had originally 
discovered the country about 800 years earlier. 

In August 1642, Tasman set out from Batavia (now 
Jakarta) in the Dutch East Indies, as Indonesia was known 
then. His instructions were to find the great southern con¬ 
tinent and a passage to the west coast of South America. 

Ancient Greek geographers had deduced that the Earth 
was spherical and the belief was long held that a large land 
mass must exist in the Southern Hemisphere to counter¬ 
balance the continents in the north. During the Middle 
Ages, the Christian Church had ruled the Earth was flat 
and its leaders would brook no argument. But the 15th 
and early 16th century voyages of discovery changed that 
perspective. Bartholomew Diaz entered the vast southern 
ocean region around the Cape of Good Hope in 1478 and 
Magellan came into the Pacific from round the bottom of 
South America in 1520. A southern land mass centred on 
the South Pole began to reappear on maps. 

The Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch explored the equa¬ 
torial region of the Pacific including northern Australia 
and Indonesia. In the opening years of the 17th century, 
the Dutch established a port at Batavia and the merchants 
of the Dutch East India Company began a trade with Eur¬ 
ope. It was a businesslike merchant company, motivated 
by trade and not by an urge to discover new land, so 
exploration was not a priority. 

There have been claims over the years that the Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish and even the French accidentally discov¬ 
ered NZ during the 16th or early 17th centuries but the 
evidence is insubstantial. What is known as ‘the Spanish 
helmet’, now in the Museum of NZ, was dredged out of 
Wellington Harbour and has provoked speculation that it 
belonged to an early Spanish expedition. 

William Colenso discovered the ‘Tamil Bell’ in 1836 
in the North Island and there have been claims that this 
came here in a vessel from the Portuguese colony of Goa, 
on the coast of India. 

The underwater remains of a number of wrecks of unu¬ 
sual and unidentifiable ships round the NZ coast have also 
prompted romantic tales of early visits by Europeans. But 
there is no confident claim of a European visit earlier than 
that by Tasman who sighted the Southern Alps, ‘a large 
land uplifted high’, from the Tasman Sea off the west coast 
of the South Island on 13 December 1642. For the first 
time, NZ, or Staten Landt, had a fixed if sketchy place 
on the map of the world. But the contact was unhappy. 
Tasman’s ships sailed into Golden Bay and Maori in 
their canoes paddled out to inspect the visitors. When the 
Dutch attempted to send a boat from the Zeehaen to the 
Heemskerck the Maori moved in quickly and killed four 
of the Dutch sailors. Tasman, thoroughly intimidated, 
named it Murderers’ Bay and sailed away. 

He made no further serious attempt to land as he 
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moved up the west coast to the north, believing it was 
part of the massive southern continent which blocked 
the way across the southern Pacific to South America. 
Consequently, he named it Staten Landt, as the southern 
continent had long been named on Dutch maps. 

Tasman had discovered Tasmania (and called it Van 
Diemen’s Land) on his way to NZ and had established 
that Australia was not the huge land mass running down 
to the South Pole as some geographers had claimed. 

But if Tasman’s association with NZ was tentative and 
his visit fleeting, Captain Cook methodically brought the 
country into the known world 127 years later. 

EVERS-SWINDELL, Caroline and Georgina (1978- ) 
are twins whose rowing feats include winning the gold 
medal in the 2,000 m double sculls at the 2004 Athens 
Olympics. They were born and grew up in Hastings. 
Caroline took up sculling first, in 1993, but Georgina 
joined her in 1996 to form one of the best double scull 
duos in the world. Georgina also had wins in 2000 and 
2002 at the World Indoors in Boston. 

They narrowly missed selection for the 2000 Sydney 
Olympics but in 2001 won silver at the world champion¬ 
ships in double and quadruple sculls, followed by consecu¬ 
tive double sculls world championship wins in 2002 (set¬ 
ting a world best time) and 2003. In 2004, as well as their 
Olympic win, they won both the Munich and Lucerne 
World Cup regattas. 

The pair attend the NZ Rowing Academy and train 
at the national training centre in Cambridge under coach 
Richard Tonks. They won the Halberg Award in 2001 and 
were nominees in 2002. In 2003 they were named FISA 
Crew of the Year, the International Rowing Federation’s 
Female Crew of the Year, and were awarded the Lonsdale 
Cup. They won the 2004 Sports Team of the Year at the 
Halberg Awards. 

EXCLUSIVE ECONOMIC ZONE (EEZ) is a 200 
nautical mile (370 km) wide band of sea, extending out 
from the coast of all NZ territory. It covers 1.2 million 
square nautical miles — the fourth largest EEZ in the 
world — over which the nation claims economic rights, 
notably for the catching of fish. However, although the 
zone is huge, the catch is not in proportion to the size of 
the fishery. While the annual worldwide fish catch is well 
in excess of 100 million tonnes, NZ contributes less than 
1 per cent, just 600,000 tonnes. This is because most of 
the EEZ is deeper than 1,000 m and low in nutrients; few 
resources are found there. 

The zone was established, following international 
agreement, by the Territorial Sea and Exclusive Economic 
Zone Act which came into effect on 1 April 1978. Under 
the Act foreign fishing vessels may operate within 299 
miles of NZ only under licence, or face arrest. 

(See also Fish and Shellfish.) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL is an ‘alter ego’ of the Cabinet. 
It is a formal body with formal functions, and is presided 
over by the Governor-General (who is, however, not tech¬ 
nically a member). The powers of both the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral and the Executive Council were established by Royal 
Letters Patent (the royal granting of a right) and Instruc¬ 
tions of 11 May 1917, and were gazetted (published in the 
government newspaper) on 24 April 1919 from when they 
took effect. No one may be appointed a Minister or mem¬ 
ber of the council unless he is a Member of Parliament; 
and if he ceases to be a member, except on the dissolution 
of Parliament, he cannot hold office for more than another 
21 days. (However, it is the Executive Council which con¬ 
tinues to exist in law after Parliament is dissolved.) The 
Executive Council tenders advice to the governor-general 
on the basis of policy formulated in Cabinet. Its principal 
functions are the issuing of Orders-in-Council, of regula¬ 
tions authorised by statute and the making of statutory 
appointments. It has also exercised the royal preroga¬ 
tive of mercy or pardon. The Governor-General must be 
guided by the advice of the Executive Council. 

EXPLORATION of the ocean region around NZ and 
of the country’s interior took many years after Captain 
Cook’s voyages which rediscovered and charted the coun¬ 
try. The Maori inhabitants, of course, were vigorous and 
adventurous explorers, and even though most of them 
lived in coastal regions, collectively they had a thorough 
knowledge of NZ’s geography. Overland expeditions by 
Europeans before the 1870s were usually with Maori help 
and guidance to confirm the whereabouts of geographical 
features described by Maori. 

The region’s islands and waterways not charted by 
Cook were put on the map as follows: 

• In 1788, Captain William Bligh, on his way to Tahiti 
and immortality aboard the Bounty, found the Bounty 
Islands, south-east of NZ. 

• Three years later. Lieutenant Broughton, in command 
of the Chatham, rediscovered the Chatham Islands. 

• In 1793, a Frenchman, Antoine d’Entrecasteaux, dis¬ 
covered the Kermadecs. 

• Captain Henry Waterhouse, in the Reliance, discovered 
Antipodes Island in 1800. 

• Also in 1800, an American sealer, Owen Smith, estab¬ 
lished that Foveaux Strait split Stewart Island from the 
South Island and that it was not a peninsula as Cook 
had drawn it. 

• In 1806, Captain Abraham Bristow, in the whaler 
Ocean, discovered the Auckland Islands, south of NZ. 

• A New South Wales government vessel, Perseverance, 
commanded by Frederick Hasselborough, found sub- 
Antarctic Campbell and Macquarie Islands in 1810. 

• Captain James Herd, in the Rosanna, charted Wel¬ 
lington Harbour, whose existence had been missed by 
previous European navigators, in 1826. 

The visits by sealers and whalers meant large areas of 
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NZ’s coastline were well mapped and thoroughly known 
quite early. They were the first people to set up relatively 
permanent settlements here. 

Among the European navigators who contributed 
to the charted knowledge of the coastline were Russia’s 
Fabian von Bellingshausen who spent nine days in Queen 
Charlotte Sound in 1820 with his two vessels, Vostok 
and Mirnyi; and four Frenchmen: Louis Duperry aboard 
Coquille in which he charted the Bay of Islands in 1824; 
Dumont d’Urville who had been aboard Coquille with 
Duperry and returned in 1827 in Astrolabe (the Coquille 
renamed) spending two months here; Captain Laplace in 
Favourite charted the Bay of Islands in 1831; and in 1838 
Captain Cecille in Heroine charted Lyttelton and Akaroa 
Harbours and other bays in the region and some of the 
Chatham Island coast. 

Between 1848 and 1855, two British ships completed 
a hydrographic survey of the NZ coast, producing charts 
that were used for the next century. Acheron, captained 
by John Lort Stokes, worked on the project for three years 
from 1848, and the Pandora finished the task. 

The first Europeans to walk into the interior of the 
country were almost all missionaries. In 1815 Samuel 
Marsden travelled the relatively short distance inland 
to Hongi Hika’s pa at Waimate, and in 1819 Thomas 
Kendall and John King walked from the Bay of Islands to 
Hokianga. The following year, Marsden was back again 
from New South Wales and undertook major explora¬ 
tion expeditions on foot and by ship and canoe which 
took him to the future site of Auckland, to the Kaipara, 
Whangarei, Hokianga and Whangaroa. 

By the 1830s, many Europeans had established them¬ 
selves permanently in this country. One of them was a 
trader on the east coast of the North Island, Philip Tapsell, 
who, with missionary Henry Williams, became the first 
European to visit the thermal region of the central North 
Island. 

In 1834, missionaries Alfred Brown and James Hamlin 
explored Kawhia, the Waikato region and Thames in the 


course of a journey that took them five months. 

A Henry Williams expedition in 1839 took him from 
Wanganui to the Bay of Plenty, past Ruapehu, Tongariro 
and Ngauruhoe to Lake Taupo, and the following year 
Octavius Hadfield walked from Otaki to Cape Egmont 
and back. 

In 1841, William Deans, later a Canterbury pioneer, 
walked the southern route into the Wairarapa, and Robert 
Stokes went in from the north over the Rimutakas. 

Many of the truly epic walks were made in the South 
Island, a number of them by the indefatigable Thomas 
Brunner. 

EYRE, Edward John (1815-1901) was a Yorkshireman 
who emigrated to Australia at the age of 17 with £400 
capital. Eyre spent almost ten years exploring the interior 
of southern and western Australia, earning a reputation 
for his humanity towards the Aboriginals, and his advo¬ 
cacy of their rights against an overbearing white popula¬ 
tion. 

Eyre was appointed Lieutenant-Governor to George 
Grey, and took up his post in Wellington in 1848. It soon 
became clear, however, that he and Grey would be unable 
to work well together and Eyre relinquished his post in 
1853 and returned to England. He later served in British 
government posts in the Caribbean from where he was 
recalled in disgrace, following over-rigorous suppression 
of a revolt. 

Despite his short stay here, several geographical fea¬ 
tures were named after him: the Eyre Mountains, a strag¬ 
gling range south of Lake Wakatipu, on whose southern 
reaches is the Eyre State Forest which was declared a 
recreation area in 1975, covering 24,890 ha of bush; Eyre 
River which flows into the Waimakariri River about 10 
km upstream from its mouth in central Canterbury; Eyre 
Creek which runs out of the Eyre Mountains; and Eyre- 
ton, a farming district on the north side of the Waimakar¬ 
iri River in central Canterbury. 
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‘Deluge’ fire engine in Chester Street, 
Christchurch, 1899. 


FACIAL ECZEMA is a stock disease caused by a toxic 
fungus (Homyces cbartarum) which grows rapidly on 
pastures in the North Island following rain and high hu¬ 
midity in late summer or autumn. When spore counts get 
to a certain level, farmers in infected areas are advised to 
take their stock off pasture and/or to spray the grass with 
a fungicide. A zinc treatment has also been successful in 
helping to prevent disease damage. 

The name facial eczema first appeared in print in an en¬ 
cyclopedia published in Auckland in 1882 and, although 
it describes only the most superficial symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease, it has stuck. The primary damage occurs in the bile 
ducts and liver and the facial symptoms are due to the ac¬ 
tivation, by the sun’s rays, of phylloerythrin in the blood. 
Phylloerythrin is a breakdown product of chlorophyll and 
in healthy animals it is excreted. In animals with blocked 
bile ducts, however, it circulates in the bloodstream and in 
parts of the body exposed to sunlight it causes a sunburn¬ 
ing effect with scab formation. 

An outbreak of facial eczema among sheep and cattle 
was first officially recorded in 1898 but it had obviously 
been around for a long time by then, as there are earlier 
mentions of an ‘eczematous’ disease. It became a matter 
of national importance in 1938 when millions of sheep 
and cattle were struck down. There was enormous pres¬ 
sure on scientists at Ruakura Research Station to find the 
cause of the disease and then to pursue a cure. The cause, 
however, evaded discovery for 20 years, mainly because 
scientists had too early discounted the likelihood of its 
being a fungus. 

In 1958 a Ruakura scientist, Campbell Percival, no¬ 
ticed a black dust on the blades of a mower when he 
was cutting toxic pasture, collected it, had it identified as 


spores of a fungus, cultured it and then fed it to guinea 
pigs. The search was over. 

FAHEY, Jacqueline (1929- ) was born in Timaru and 
graduated Bachelor of Fine Arts from the University of 
Canterbury in 1950. She did not have her first solo show 
until 1974 because of the demands of marriage and bring¬ 
ing up children. Fahey paints from her own experience 
and uses strong colours to portray scenes of both dis¬ 
cord and harmony from the lives of people, particularly 
women, she has observed. A frequent subject was the 
struggle and challenge of everyday life at home, as experi¬ 
enced by many women bringing up children. Many of her 
works have been controversial comments on social and 
political events from a feminist perspective. A retrospec¬ 
tive exhibition of paintings from 1960 to 1995 was held 
in Auckland in 1996. 

FAIRBURN, Arthur Rex Dugard (1904-57) was one of 

NZ’s most influential writers for 30 years as a poet and 
satirist. He was a descendant of the Rev W T Fairburn, a 
missionary at Paihia in the Bay of Islands, who witnessed 
the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi. The Rev Fairburn’s 
son, Edwin Fairburn (1827-1911), was born at Paihia, 
trained as a surveyor, engineer and linguist at Auckland 
and for a period in Germany, and later designed the town¬ 
ship of Oamaru. 

A R D Fairburn, as he signed his work, or Rex as he 
was familiarly known, was born in Auckland and had a 
fairly conventional boyhood. He was educated at Auck¬ 
land Grammar School, excelled at rugby and competitive 
swimming and, on leaving school, became an insurance 
clerk. He became a prolific freelance journalist and 
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espoused the causes of organic gardening and Douglas 
Credit, as Social Credit was then known. He was in many 
ways an archetypal NZer of his time, a determined and 
independent democrat and egalitarian. For several years 
he was a lecturer in the history and theory of art at the 
Elam School of Fine Arts and later a lecturer at Auckland 
University College. 

He wrote many radio scripts and newspaper and maga¬ 
zine articles, but he is remembered best for his satirical 
pieces and his verse: He Shall Not Rise (1930), Dominion 
(1938), Strange Rendezvous (1952) and Three Poems 
(1952). His collected poems were published posthumously 
in 1966 and have been reissued twice since then, most re¬ 
cently in 1975. The critic Vincent O’Sullivan has written: 
‘A R D Fairburn’s output in poetry, satire, and occasional 
prose bear witness to a many-sided mind. He wrote more 
extensive political verse than did any other NZer. He casti¬ 
gated the society he lived in, yet his commitment was such 
that criticism at times brought him close to the elegiac. 
He saw in a decent regard for nature the basis of a finer 
national life.’ 

FAIRY SPRINGS is the source of a small stream, 5 km 
from Rotorua, which has been made into a picnic spot and 
popular tourist attraction. It is notable for its huge rain¬ 
bow trout which can be fed by hand, a selection of native 
and exotic animals in cages and fenced paddocks, a repro¬ 
duction of a NZ wetlands area, with associated birdlife, 
and a selection of native birds kept in aviaries. The Maori 
name is Te Puna-a-Tuhoe, ‘the spring of Tuhoe’. 

FALCONS are represented by one endemic species, Falco 
novaeseelandiae , sometimes called the bush hawk. It 
comes in three forms which are not regarded as subspe¬ 
cies. These are: 

• the bush falcon found in forested areas of the North 
Island and in forested areas of the north-west of the 
South Island, which is dark in plumage and of small 
size; 

• the eastern falcon found in tussock and rocky areas to 
the east of the Southern Alps of the South Island, which 
is of pale plumage and larger in size and ground nesting 
rather than in trees; 

• the southern falcon, which is an intermediate between 
the above two species, being smaller than the eastern 
falcon but darker in plumage coloration and occupying 
a variety of nesting sites. 

The Maori name is karearea. A bird of the high country 
and isolated bush-clad mountain valleys, it is rare north of 
Rotorua. Falcons are among the fastest fliers and the NZ 
falcon is a ruthless predator, mostly upon smaller birds, 
and fierce in guarding its territory against intruders. 

FALLA, Sir Robert Alexander (1901-79) was one of 

NZ’s best-known naturalists and specialist ornithologists, 
and a former director of the (then) Dominion Museum, 


Wellington (1947-66). He was born in Palmerston North, 
and educated at Invercargill, Auckland Grammar School 
and the University of Auckland, from which he gained an 
MA and DSc. After teaching for five years, he went to Ant¬ 
arctica as assistant zoologist with the NZ and Australian 
expedition led by Sir Douglas Mawson. He was director 
of the Canterbury Museum before moving to Wellington. 

Falla Peninsula, on the east coast of the main island in 
the Auckland Islands group, was named after Sir Robert. 

FALLOW DEER (Cervus dama), introduced in the 19th 
century, exist in herds in both islands, concentrated along 
the Kaipara, around Wanganui and in the Waikato and Bay 
of Plenty in the North Island, and around Marlborough, 
north Westland, Lake Wakatipu and eastern Southland in 
the South Island. They like best to graze through sparse 
forest land, are timid but have become favoured by some 
deer farmers. They stand about 90 cm tall at the shoulder, 
smaller than the red deer, with broad flat antlers. 

FAMILIES in early NZ were called whanau (or extended 
families) and they consisted of ten to 20 people of two or 
three generations; typically, an old couple with their mar¬ 
ried and single children and grandchildren. 

It was not often that people lived to see their grand¬ 
children, as the life expectancy in pre-European times 
was just over 30. It was uncommon for nuclear families 
(a social unit comprising father, mother and children) to 
live in isolation. 

Whanau moved to different sites up to several times a 
year, to take advantage of seasonal sources of food. Some¬ 
times members went off in twos, threes or nuclear families 
to camp by a shore or forest. Depending on its size, the 
whanau shared one or more sleeping houses. 

A number of related whanau made up a hapu. These 
extended kinship groups were descended from, and named 
after, a common ancestor, and usually numbered several 
hundred members. Land was traditionally managed by 
the tribe or hapu, with rights of usage and disposal vested 
in an ariki (chief). 

The average number of children born to each woman 
was three or four. Abortion and infanticide were some¬ 
times used to keep the numbers of a tribe within what the 
environment would support. 

Maori young people used the term matua (father) for 
all men of the father’s generation; similarly whaea (moth¬ 
er) referred to all female kin of the mother’s generation. 
Related boys were called tama (son) and girls tamahine 
(daughter). Kin of their grandparents’ age were tupuna, 
or children could address them as koro (old man) or kuia 
(old woman). A woman called her brother tungaane, and 
a man called his sister tuahine. Both called their same-sex 
siblings and their cousins tuakana, if older, and teina, if 
younger. 

The Maori family structure changed rapidly with the 
coming of European immigrants. Missionaries disap- 
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This family lived in the Stratford area around 1904. 


proved and tried to change what they saw as Maori 
sexual immorality and poor child discipline. Missionaries 
believed that children should be protected from the cor¬ 
ruption of the wider society and closely controlled by two 
parents. 

Victorian Families The Victorian middle-class family, 
with a male head, female in the kitchen and their rigidly 
controlled children, was regarded as central to the ex¬ 
port of civilisation to the new colony. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield held that a colony of young families escaped 
the consequences of an imbalance of the sexes, had the 
ordered stability of pre-industrial Britain and would create 
a profitable investment. Those in power in the new colony 
wanted to populate NZ fast, to make it as productive as 
possible. 

Housework during the 1800s and into the early 1900s 
took much physical strength. Washing for a large family 
was interminable. Even for a small family, water had to 
be carried long distances in awkward containers, outside 
tubs filled and refilled, and fires kept up. Clothes were 
wrung out by hand and irons were heavy and awkward. 
Coal ranges and camp ovens needed constant supplies of 
fuel, and cooking utensils and other household equipment 
were heavy. 

Bearing Children Women married usually in their 
mid-twenties and were often bearing and rearing children 
for the next 25 years. World War Two offered women 
opportunities for work, but afterwards, as in the 1920s, 
women were again encouraged to be full-time mothers 
and housewives. But child-rearing, once women’s main 
purpose in life, now took only ten to 12 years. By the age 
of 32, most married women in 1955 had completed their 
childbearing and seen the last child off to school. The Pa- 
keha family since the 1950s is much less likely to include 


other relatives or lodgers than it had earlier in the century. 
As a result of these changes, marriage was expected to 
provide more emotional fulfilment and companionship 
for partners. 

A substantial Maori migration to the cities happened in 
the 1950s and 1960s, led by young Maori women. They 
were leaving rural areas, which had few job opportuni¬ 
ties and a shortage of young men because many Maori 
soldiers had died in the war. Until 1945, 80 per cent of 
Maori people lived in the country, mostly in the north half 
of the North Island. By 1966, 55 per cent of all Maori 
people lived in centres with more than 2,000 people. 
Maori households remain bigger on average than non- 
Maori, and many Maori people live in a three-generation 
household at some stage in their lives. 

The household of two parents and their unmarried 
children is becoming a smaller proportion of all private 
households. At the 2001 census there were 407,793 of this 
family type, down from 426,564 in 1996. Thirty-one per 
cent of families with children were one-parent families, up 
from 26 per cent in 1996. The number of couples without 
children increased by 22,317 over this period to 376,905. 

Today, people are taking longer to get married, and 
some are not getting married at all. At the 2001 census, 
around 336,000 people were living in de facto relation¬ 
ships. 

In the 1960s the median age for first marriage was 
about 21 for women and about 23 for men. Today the 
median age for women at first marriage is 27.7 and for 
men 29.5. That means that women are tending now to 
give birth later, the average age of child-bearing being 32 
for married women (and 26 for unmarried women). The 
general fertility rate has also dropped and so has the birth 
rate. At the beginning of the 1990s there were on aver- 
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age 60,000 births a year in NZ, but this dropped to an 
average of below 57,000 by 2003. This drop can partly 
be attributed to the drop in fertility rate of the tradition¬ 
ally large Maori families, which averaged 6.18 births per 
woman in 1962 but in the 1990s dropped to about 2.3 
births per woman. At the same time, life expectancy has 
increased in NZ to 76 years for men and 81 for women. 
However, in most instances this does not mean a return to 
the old three-generation household; older relatives tend to 
live away from their children and grandchildren, or move 
into rest-homes when too frail to live alone. 

Paid Parental Leave In 2002 legislation came into effect 
making women who have worked for the same employer 
for at least 10 hours a week for a full year eligible for 12 
weeks’ paid leave. They are required to keep working until 
the final six weeks of the pregnancy, unless they leave 
for medical reasons. The government later announced it 
would extend the paid parental leave period for eligible 
parents to 13 weeks (from 1 December 2004) and to 14 
weeks (from 1 December 2005). 

FAMILY COURTS were set up as a division of the District 
Courts in 1980. Supreme Courts became High Courts, 
with some changed responsibilities, and Magistrates’ 
Courts became District Courts, again with a shifting of 
responsibilities. The Family Courts were given jurisdic¬ 
tion over most matters concerning the family, including 
divorce, guardianship applications, adoptions, matri¬ 
monial property and other issues covered by the Family 
Proceedings Act 1980. More complicated proceedings are 
transferred to the High Court. Family Court judges are 
specially warranted judges of the District Court, and are 
appointed by the Governor-General. 

FAMILY PLANNING in NZ traces its origins back to the 
Depression (1930s), when widespread poverty, malnutri¬ 
tion, unemployment, ill-health and overcrowded housing 
were commonplace. Concern about the high death rate 
from septic abortion, mostly among married women with 
several children, led writer and journalist Elsie Locke to 
convene a discussion group on birth control. In August 
1936, giving evidence before a government committee of 
inquiry, Locke claimed that at least 50 per cent of work¬ 
ing women had attempted abortion at some time in their 
married lives. 

In late 1936, Locke and a group of 35 like-minded 
women (plus two male doctors) formed the Sex, Hygiene 
and Birth Regulation Society (later to become the Family 
Planning Association, or FPA) to advocate for free access 
to birth control. An early priority was to import good 
books on human reproduction, sex in marriage, and birth 
control, so that a library could be established; at the time, 
such books were deemed unsuitable for most bookshops 
to sell over the counter. 

Twice the FPA was threatened with legal action, once 
for importing a book with an ‘unacceptable diagram’ 


of the female reproductive system, and later for using 
the word contraception in a circular to married women 
(deemed ‘an obscene reference’). Notwithstanding these 
setbacks, FPA received over 2,300 letters of inquiry 
between 1941 and 1946. 

The 1950s saw the first family planning clinics 
established in the main centres. Ironically, the decade also 
saw the passing of the Police Offences Amendment Bill 
which made it an offence to provide children under 16 
with contraceptives or information about contraception. 
Opposition to this law became widespread by the 1970s, 
yet it wasn’t until 1977 that doctors gained the right to 
prescribe contraception to under-16s, and 1990 before 
the law preventing people from providing under-16s with 
information on contraception was repealed. 

Towards the end of the 1980s, FPA began to address 
the fact that Maori had limited access to sexual and repro¬ 
ductive health services, and Te Puawai Tapu was formed 
in 1990 to work towards improving Maori sexual and 
reproductive health. 

Until 1972, FPA had raised funds through its own 
devices, but from 1972 it received financial support from 
the government, which enabled it to open more clinics 
throughout the country. In 1998-99 FPA had an annual 
budget of $9.6 million, of which the main sources were: 
46 per cent from the Health Funding Authority for clinical 
services; 15 per cent from the Health Funding Author¬ 
ity for education services and health education resource 
production; 32 per cent from fees (for both education and 
clinical services from clients; over $48,000 of fees were 
foregone because people could not afford to pay); and 7 
per cent from fundraising, grants and trusts. 

In 2004 the Ministry of Health launched a national 
public health campaign aimed at reducing the rate of HIV/ 
AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases. FPA’s mis¬ 
sion remains the same today as it was back in the 1930s: 
to promote a positive view of sexuality and to enable 
people to make informed choices about their sexual and 
reproductive health. FPA has over 30 clinical centres and 
12 education centres nationwide, providing clinical serv¬ 
ices, education, counselling, professional training services 
and research. FPA promotes responsible sexual behaviour 
to minimise unplanned pregnancies and the incidence of 
sexually transmitted diseases (including HIV/AIDS), and 
promotes an increased awareness and understanding of 
sexuality issues as a means to improve and protect public 
health. Clinical services cover contraception, pregnancy 
testing and counselling, cervical smears, cancer screening, 
pre-menstrual syndrome, menopause, vasectomy, sexually 
transmitted diseases and general sexual health. 

FANTAILS (Rbipidura fuliginosa) have adapted to almost 
all environments, from isolated forest areas to suburban 
gardens. There are three sub-species: the North Island ( R. 
f. placabilis). South Island ( R. f. fuliginosa) and Chatham 
Island (R. f. penitus) with the main difference being 
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varying degrees of white on the tail feathers. There is both 
a pied and a black form, the black form being more com¬ 
mon in the northern half of the South Island. 

The fantail catches insects on the wing and also eats 
caterpillars and spiders. The nest is made of moss, bark, 
horsehair, wool and lichen, bound with cobwebs. It may 
have up to five broods, from August to January, each con¬ 
sisting of three to four white, speckled light-brown eggs. 
Both parents built the first nest and incubate and feed the 
offspring. Successive broods are incubated and fed by the 
female while the male feeds the fledglings. 

FANTHAMS PEAK is a volcanic bump on the southern 
side of Mt Taranaki (Egmont), named after Fanny Fan- 
tham, the first woman to climb this peak, in 1887. 

FAREWELL SPIT is at the extreme north-west of the 
South Island in Golden Bay County, Nelson, and extends 
to the east of Cape Farewell for 24 km. About 500 m 
wide, it is banked with sand hills up to 25 m in height, and 
ends with a lighthouse that is over 100 years old. Both the 
Cape and the Spit are frequently lashed by savage winds 
from the ocean, and have been the scene of numerous 
wrecks and mass whale strandings. The Spit is a wildlife 
refuge for the protection of the godwits and other migra¬ 
tory species which spend the summer there before migrat¬ 
ing to Siberia and Alaska, one of the longest migrations 
undertaken by birds anywhere. 

Both the Cape and the Spit were sighted and charted 
by Abel Tasman in 1642, but were named by James Cook 
as he farewelled land before departing for Australia at the 
end of his first visit in March 1770. 

FARJEON, Benjamin Leopold (1838-1903) was born in 
the East End of London, and at the age of 16 emigrated 
to the goldfields of Victoria where he started a number of 
small newspapers. In 1861 he arrived in Otago as corre¬ 
spondent for the Melbourne Argus, soon joined the Otago 
Daily Times, became manager and sub-editor at various 
times under the editorship of the proprietor, Julius Vogel, 
and by 1864 was a partner with Vogel in the ownership of 
the paper. In 1865 and 1866 in Dunedin he published his 
first two novels, Shadows on the Snow and Grif, copies of 
which he sent to Charles Dickens in London. Dickens was 
not fulsome in his praise of the novels, but Farjeon was 
encouraged to go to London where Grif was published 
for a second time in 1870 and was a big success with sales 
totalling 300,000. Farjeon became an established popular 
novelist in London, with the Prince of Wales among his 
admiring readers and more than 15 of his novels were 
published in London over the following 20 years. 

FAR NORTH REGIONAL MUSEUM, Kaitaia, was 
established in 1969 and carries a comprehensive range 
of displays relating to the history of the area north of the 
Mangamuka Hills. 


Displays illustrating the moa-hunter era show how 
primitive tools were actually used, and there are skeletons 
of different species of moa which show their relative sizes. 
A replica of the ancient Kaitaia Maori carving found close 
to the museum is also displayed. 

The Marine Room records the first Europeans in the 
area, who were predominantly explorers, whalers and 
traders. The huge 4.5-m anchor, which weighs over 1.5 
tonnes, from the ship St Jean de Baptiste was left here by 
the French explorer Jean de Surville in 1769 and is the 
earliest European item to be left in NZ. Relics from local 
shipwrecks and ship models illustrate the busy coastal 
activity over the years. 

Other displays include mementoes of the kauri gum¬ 
digging industry, Northland’s ‘gold’. Many of the Far 
North’s earliest European settlers came from Dalmatia, 
and the museum houses many Dalmatian cultural items. 
The Northwood Photographic Collection is also housed 
here. A recent major addition to the museum is the Colo¬ 
nial Room which features items from the region that are 
over 100 years old. 

FARQUHAR, David Andross (1928- ), former Emeritus 
Professor of Music at Victoria University in Wellington, is 
one of the country’s most prolific and versatile composers. 
He was born at Cambridge in the Waikato, educated at St 
Peter’s School there, at Wanganui Collegiate School, the 
universities of Canterbury and Victoria (Wellington) and 
Cambridge (England) and the Guildhall School of Music 
in London. His works include the operas, A Unicorn for 
Christinas (1962) and Oh! Captain Cook (1969); or¬ 
chestral works Dance Suite from Ring Round the Moon 
(1957), Symphony No 1 (1959), and Symphony No 2 
(1983), Concerto for Guitar (1992), Scherzo (1992); vocal 
and choral works Three Scots Ballads (1960), Bells in 
Their Seasons (1974), Magpies and Other Birds (1976), 
Three Cilia McQueen Songs (1987); and instrumental 
numbers Partita for Piano (1957), And One Makes Ten 
(1969), Anniversary Duets (1961 and 1964), Suite for 
Guitar (1966), Five Scenes for Guitar (1971) and String 
Quartet (1989). Many of these works have been published 
and recorded. Farquhar wrote and arranged the music for 
the opening ceremony at the Athens Olympics in 2004. 
The same year he was appointed a Companion of the NZ 
Order of Merit for services to music. 

FARR, Bruce Kenneth (1949-) is one of the world’s lead¬ 
ing yacht designers. He first sailed a yacht solo at the age 
of eight and designed his first yacht at the age of 11. Farr 
started work with Auckland designer and boat builder Jim 
Young before striking out on his own. During 1972-75 he 
designed the winners of four consecutive 18s class world 
championships. 

He is best known for being the technical brains behind 
the yachts for NZ’s early America’s Cup campaigns. For 
the 1987 campaign he designed KZ-7 Kiwi Magic which 
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made the finals of the challenger series at NZ’s first at¬ 
tempt. For 1988 he designed KZ-1 NZ (the ‘Big Boat’) 
and in 1992 was the brains behind NZL20. For the 
1995 campaign, however, the year NZ actually won the 
America’s Cup, the New Zealand syndicate went for a 
more democratic design approach under the co-ordina¬ 
tion of Tom Schnackenberg, and Farr missed out. In 2002 
he designed boats for Oracle’s 2002-03 America’s Cup 
campaign in NZ. 

In 1990 Farr was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of 
Fame. His boat design business has been based in Annapo¬ 
lis, Maryland, in the US since 1981, and continues to turn 
out winning boats. Farr-designed Whitbread boats have 
been present in every Whitbread Round the World Race 
(now the Volvo Ocean Race) since 1981, and wins have 
included the 1986, 1990, 1994 and 1998 races. In the 
1998 race, eight of the nine finishers were Farr-designed 
Whitbread 60s. 

Since the late 1980s the dominance of Farr designs has 
steadily grown, with all major worldwide championships 
being won in yachts from Farr Yacht Design. In 1988 the 
giant production boat builders, Beneteau and Jeanneau 
in France, forged a long-term relationship with the Farr 
office. By 2004 Beneteau had launched over 800 cruising 
boats to Farr’s designs, including their premier range of 
racer-cruisers. Farr-designed boats have consistently domi¬ 
nated IMS (international measurement system) events 
since the 1990s. 

Farr has made significant contributions to the yachting 
world and has served on many committees, including the 
International Technical Committee of the Offshore Racing 
Council. His services to yachting were recognised in 1990 
when he was awarded the OBE. Among his other awards 
is the Science and Technology Silver Medal from the Royal 
Society of NZ, for his contributions to yacht design. 

FARRELL, Richard (1927-58), born in Auckland, was a 
child prodigy, playing the piano at the age of four, produc¬ 
ing his first two compositions at the age of nine, and win¬ 
ning acclaim on the New York stage before he was 20. 

Farrell was educated at St Patrick’s College, Welling¬ 
ton, and by the age of twelve had exhibited his sense of 
absolute pitch, a gift rare even among musicians. His 
initial piano tuition was in Wellington followed by study 
at the New South Wales Conservatorium. World-famous 
singer Richard Tauber was impressed by his talent, and 
arranged for him to study abroad. This was interrupted 
by World War Two, however, when Farrell returned to 
Australia. After the war, William Kapell realised Farrell’s 
potential, and used his influence to obtain a scholarship 
for him at the Juilliard School of Music in New York, 
where he studied from 1946 to 1948. 

After a period of giving recitals throughout the US, 
Farrell was the soloist for the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra for its 1950 season. In 1951 he was 
in Britain, playing with the London Symphony Orchestra 


in the Royal Festival Hall. Internationally the critics were 
impressed. Neville Cardus of the Guardian wrote: ‘I can 
well imagine the delight of young Brahms, could he have 
heard Farrell playing’. 

In 1952, returning to NZ, Farrell appeared with the 
National Orchestra. His ambition to become a conductor 
was never realised, as he was tragically killed at the age of 
31 in England. 

FATIALOFA, Rita Taimalietane (1963- ) became a 
double world champion in two different sports. Born in 
Auckland of Samoan extraction, she was in both the sen¬ 
ior Auckland netball and softball sides at the age of 16. 
She made her debut as a full international in both sports 
in 1982, the year the women’s softball team won the 
world series in Taipei, Taiwan. There she lived up to her 
nickname ‘Bam Bam’ when she came second in the tour¬ 
nament batting averages with an average of .381 (slightly 
more than one safe hit for every three turns at bat). The 
following year it was back to netball for the world cham¬ 
pionships. Then back to softball in 1986 for the world 
championships at Auckland where this time NZ came 
third. Her second world title, this time in netball, came as 
a member of the 1987 world championship winning team. 
Fatialofa went to a third netball world championships in 
1991 but this time as player-coach for Western Samoa. 
She was also player-coach of the Samoan national team 
that competed in international tournaments in 1995. After 
her retirement from big-time netball, she played social 
netball and became an Auckland secondary schools sports 
administrator. 

FAUMUINA, Beatrice Roini (1974- ) is NZ’s leading 
field athlete in throwing events and was NZ’s first athlet¬ 
ics world champion. ‘Queen Bea’ is big in physical stature, 
personality and achievements. Her first major title was the 
national under-18 women’s shot put in 1990. In 1992 she 
showed her international potential by coming fifth at the 
discus in the World Junior Championships in Seoul. In 
1994 she won silver in the discus at the Commonwealth 
Games in Victoria. The following year she struggled in 
the world championships, coming 28th out of a field 
of 33. She again suffered disappointment at the 1996 
Atlanta Olympics. She was twelfth in her pool and did 
not qualify for the final. It was in 1997, under new coach 
Auckland mayor Les Mills (who had himself won gold in 
the discus at the 1966 Commonwealth Games), that she 
came of age as a competitor, taking the gold medal at the 
world championships in Athens. She was the first NZer 
to win a medal at the athletics world championships since 
they began in 1983. For that victory she was voted NZ 
Sportswoman of the Year and also received the supreme 
Halberg Award. In 1997 she also won the Lonsdale Cup. 
In 1998 she brought the Commonwealth gold medal back 
from Kuala Lumpur. She was twice named Athletics NZ 
Athlete of the Year (1997,1998) and was named Thrower 
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of the Year in 1999. She did not win any medals at the 
2000 Sydney Olympics, but won gold at the 2002 Com¬ 
monwealth Games in Manchester. That year she also won 
gold at the IAAF World Cup, the first NZer to achieve the 
feat. She was chosen as flagbearer for the 2004 Athens 
Olympics, where she finished seventh in the discus throw. 
In 2004 she was appointed as a national Special Olympics 
Ambassador to support and promote Special Olympics in 
the wider community. 

FAY, Sir Humphrey Michael Gerard (1949- ), known as 
Sir Michael, was born in Auckland and became a lead¬ 
ing merchant banker as joint managing director of Fay, 
Richwhite and Company Ltd, a company which became 
a major influence in the NZ financial sector during the 
mid-eighties. 

Fay became a national figure as the chairman and 
predominant backer of the NZ America’s Cup campaign 
in Perth in 1987. His KZ fibre-glass yachts proved inno¬ 
vative and successful competitors in a build-up campaign 
and through an elimination series against all comers to 
find a challenger for the Australian holders of the cup. 
The NZ campaign faltered in the late stages, however, and 
the Americans, represented by the San Diego Yacht Club, 
won the elimination series and eventually took the cup 
from the Australians. 

Fay, whose challenges were made on behalf of the 
tiny Mercury Bay Boating Club, put huge sums of money 
and his organising talent behind a head-to-head match 
against the San Diego club in 1988, and behind the major 
challenge series of 1992. Again, the NZ team performed 
brilliantly until the late stages of the elimination series, 
which was eventually won by the Italian entry. He was not 
involved in the successful 1995 challenge mounted by the 
Royal NZ Yacht Squadron. 

In 2003 Sir Michael was the fourth NZer to be in¬ 
ducted into the America’s Cup Hall of Fame (after Tom 
Schnackenberg, Russell Courts and the late Sir Peter 
Blake). He now resides in Geneva, Switzerland. 

FEATHER STAR, or Sea Lily (Coman thus novaezelan- 
diae), is an echinoderm, closely related to the starfish and 
sea urchins but quite unlike them in appearance. There are 
three species, all fairly rare. 

Anchored to a rocky surface by a ring of prehensile 
arms, the main part of the body is hardly visible but the 
long, waving, feathery arms, usually in multiples of five, 
give the appearance of an underwater fern. The upper 
surfaces of the arms are deeply grooved and covered with 
cilia and tube feet which beat rapidly, creating currents 
which carry food particles to them. The particles become 
entangled in mucus and are then conveyed to the mouth 
which is on the upper side of the body. 

FEATHERSTON is tucked in below the Rimutaka Range, 
serving as the gateway to the Wairarapa, 31 km from 


Upper Hutt, 36 km from Masterton and the nearest town 
to the bountiful Lake Wairarapa, with its boating, wildlife 
and duck-shooting attractions. The town has had many 
temporary roles, as a coaching stop, railway settlement, 
military and prisoner of war camp and public works cen¬ 
tre during the building of the Rimutaka rail tunnel. 

The Ngati Rangitane were the original inhabitants 
of this area, superseded by the Ngati Kahungunu. The 
Pakeha settlers knew it first as Burlings, after the local 
publican there from the 1840s. It was renamed after Dr 
Isaac Featherston, first Superintendent of the Wellington 
Provincial Council. Its streets are named after his fellow 
politicians, Fox, Wakefield, Johnston, Fitzherbert, Clif¬ 
ford, Bell and Revans. 

When the road was completed across the Rimutakas, 
Featherston was the principal coach and wagon staging 
post to the Wairarapa. When John Fell in 1863 designed 
his engine able to cope with the Rimutakas’ gradient of 
one in 15, Featherston enjoyed several years of status 
as the railhead, while the line was being pushed on to 
Masterton. 

The military camp established there trained 30,000 
cavalry, artillery and infantry, many going on to die in 
World War One in Belgium. For this reason the town 
was twinned with Messines in Belgium, its army camp 
memorial sited on Messines Way. In World War Two the 
camp was used to house 800 Japanese prisoners of war. 
Following misunderstandings, a riot of these prisoners 
was contained at a cost of 48 dead and 75 wounded, 
with seven guards injured, mostly by ricochets, one sub¬ 
sequently dying. 

The Rimutaka rail tunnel was opened in 1955, its 7.44 
km one of the world’s longest. Five of the famous Fell 
engines that had hauled trains over the top were scrapped. 
The sixth became the focal point of the town’s Save the 
Fell fund. 

The local hotel offers pictures of that era when the 
trains were assisted up the hill by a special double-headed 
rail track between the normal railway lines. A set of four 
horizontal wheels, driven by a steam engine, gripped the 
special track to help haul the train over the Rimutakas. 
Today the old railway line is a walking and mountain- 
bike track. 

Featherston was planned in detail in 1856, was created 
a town district in 1876, a borough in 1917, and became 
a ward of the South Wairarapa District Council in 1989. 
Population is 2,400 with many commuting the half-hour 
to work in the Hurt Valley, or the hour to Wellington. 

FEATHERSTON, Isaac Earl (1813-76) was born in Eng¬ 
land and graduated as a physician in Edinburgh in 1836. 
He sailed for NZ as a surgeon on the NZ Company’s 
vessel, Olympus, in 1840, and became a well-known 
politician in the early days of the colony. He was elected 
Superintendent of Wellington Province at the inception of 
the provincial system in 1853 and held office until 1870 
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Isaac Earl Featherston, Agent-General for NZ, 1874. 


through four elections. He was also a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment continuously from 1853 to 1870. 

Although never in robust health, he was an outstanding 
soldier during the NZ Wars and on more than one occa¬ 
sion, Maori fighting for the government would not move 
without him. On one such occasion he could hardly sit on 
his horse but led troops at the storming and capture of 
Otapawa Pa (January 1866) for which he was awarded 
the NZ Cross. The professional soldier in charge of the 
campaign, General Chute, wrote in a despatch: ‘I now 
consider it my imperative duty to recommend this officer 
in the highest terms for the distinctive decoration of the 
NZ Cross in recognition of his meritorious and intrepid 
services during the period referred to and more particu¬ 
larly at the storming and capture of that formidable pa, 
Otapawa, where Dr Featherston so exposed himself in the 
service of the Queen and country as to become, as it were, 
a target for the enemy’s fire, thus by his noble example 
stimulating and encouraging the Native allies.’ 

Featherston declined a knighthood and always re¬ 
frained from accepting cabinet office except on one oc¬ 
casion for a few weeks when he joined Fox to meet an 
emergency and again during 1869-71 when he was in the 
executive without portfolio in Fox’s last ministry. 

Featherston served as NZ’s Agent-General in London 
from 1871 until June 1876 when he died in London. He 
was an autocratic man by temperament but, according to 
contemporary commentators, did not seek power. 

FEDERATED FARMERS evolved from district farmers’ 
clubs which were formed in the early days of European 
settlement and through the NZ Farmers’ Union which 


began with the formation of a branch at Kaitaia in 1899. 

Farmers’ Union branches spread rapidly and the or¬ 
ganisation was formally constituted at the first national 
conference in 1902. To some degree the president over 
the first 20 years, James Wilson, set a policy tone that 
persists, in favour of close settlement of freehold land 
by independent farming families. The union quickly es¬ 
tablished a secretariat in Wellington and as it continued 
to expand through more and more local branches and 
provincial councils it became the most potent single force 
in NZ politics during the first half of the 20th century. It 
effectively ended the leasehold movement, helped to return 
the durable administration of William Massey and it was 
the catalyst that brought farmers solidly together to defeat 
the 1913 strikes. Its successive presidents were mostly 
knighted by the governments of the day. 

A split developed between the two world wars when 
Auckland decided that the national union had not given 
adequate representation on behalf of dairy farmers, who 
were a powerful group in the Auckland provincial area. So 
Federated Farmers of Auckland was formed and when the 
movement was re-united it was named Federated Farmers 
of NZ. 

As NZ has become increasingly urbanised and indus¬ 
trialised, the farming lobby led by the federation has de¬ 
clined in political influence. Under MMP and as the rural 
population has become more heterogeneous, the political 
influence of Federated Farmers now derives from being a 
nationwide industry-representative group. Although it has 
always remained apolitical, in modern times it has sup¬ 
ported liberal economic and business policies. 

The federation’s lobby has remained professional and 
it produced a policy for the snap election of 1984 before 
either of the political parties managed to do so. A decline 
in the number of farmers in the 1990s saw member num¬ 
bers fall to around 15,000, but by 2002 members totalled 
18,500 spread over a network of 24 provinces. The fed¬ 
eration’s mission remains to add value to the business of 
farming for its members. 

Rural Women NZ changed its name from the Women’s 
Division Federated Farmers (WDFF) in 1999. The WDFF 
also began in the Farmers’ Union days and was formed 
in 1925 after a survey revealed the extent of the isolation 
and hardship suffered by many back-country women. 
One of the first tasks of the first secretary was to write 
more than 2,000 letters to back-country addresses to get 
women’s opinions on what were their most crucial needs. 
The main thrust of the reply was summarised by: ‘Find us 
reliable help when we are ill or have to leave home.’ The 
WDFF consequently organised an emergency housekeeping 
scheme and ‘bush nursing’ and in many other ways helped 
rural women combat the loneliness and hardship that was 
often their lot. The organisation contributed to the war 
effort and many other national causes. The WDFF member¬ 
ship peaked in 1960 at 30,000, dived to 18,000 by 1975, 
was 6,500 in the mid-1990s, and at 2004 was 3,700. 
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FEDERATION OF LABOUR (FOL) was formed in 1937 
during the first term of office of a Labour Government 
and following legislation establishing compulsory union¬ 
ism. The FOL was a major industrial force for exactly 
50 years before disbanding to join the Public Service As¬ 
sociation in a new NZ Council of Trade Unions. The 
federation grew from a government-sponsored National 
Industrial Conference called to promote industrial unity. 
At that time there were about 178,000 trade unionists 
and they sent 300 delegates to the meeting. After the April 
1937 conference a constitution was established and local 
trades councils were set up in main centres. The new FOL 
held its own first national conference at Wellington the 
following year. 

The earliest attempts by small unions to amalgamate 
into larger and more centralised bodies followed the 
Trade Union Act of 1878 which effectively legalised trade 
unions. Previously, workers could have been prosecuted 
for attempting to form unions. At first the major unions, 
shearers and maritime workers, were recruited by the 
larger Australian unions as affiliates. This trans-Tasman 
unity was largely the result of a continuous two-way 
exchange of labour during the 19th century. In 1884, a na¬ 
tional conference was held at Dunedin with 38 delegates 
representing about 2,500 workers, but a move to form an 
Australian-style Trades Union Congress proved unrealistic 
even though the number of unions and unionists grew 
rapidly during the 1800s. 

The first NZ Federation of Labour was established 
in 1908, formed from the NZ Federation of Miners and 
other smaller union groups. It was a true federation of 
unionists in name only. It quickly became known, with 
the help of conservative newspapers, as the 'Red Federa¬ 
tion’ and its members as 'Red Feds’. Its political subsidiary 
was the NZ Socialist Party. But many of its members and 
constituent unions later became important elements in the 
NZ Labour Party. 

In 1913, the United Federation of Labour was formed 
and it adopted most of the doctrines of the highly militant, 
syndicalist American Industrial Workers of the World. 
Syndicalism was the doctrine of getting industry and 
government under the control of the unions by means of 
strike, sabotage and other means. The Massey government 
with its mounted farmer support smashed the Waihi min¬ 
ers’ strike and the United FOL crumpled. It disbanded in 
1920 to be replaced by an organisation called the Alliance 
of Labour. 

The later FOL was more in the line of succession of 
the craft unions and other relatively conservative workers’ 
organisations which were strong in the early years of the 
20th century and had been grouped in local trades and 
labour councils, although many of the early radicals, such 
as later Prime Minister Peter Fraser, became important in¬ 
fluences in the Labour Party during the 1920s. And in the 
1930s and 1940s, a number of extreme left-wing union¬ 
ists moved to the right and took up leadership within the 


trade union movement and government with centre-right 
attitudes. An example of this shift was Angus McLagan, 
a dedicated communist who became the FOL’s first presi¬ 
dent in 1937 and was later Minister of Labour at a time 
(1946-49) when the Labour Government was increasingly 
cracking down on militant unionists. 

The first Labour Government gave the unions a 
respectability they had not had since the Ballance Lib¬ 
eral Government of the early 1890s, but in the 1940s the 
administration had increasing difficulties with militant 
unions and took an increasingly hard line with them as 
the decade wore on. 

A wide split in the FOL opened up in 1950 when wa¬ 
terside workers’ leader Jock Barnes led about 50 delegates 
in a walk-out from the annual national conference. The 
dissident groups formed the Trade Union Congress but 
this was destroyed when the FOL virtually sided with the 
new National Government during the watersiders’ strike 
of 1951. 

The founding meeting in 1937 gave the Federation of 
Labour the kind of constitution it retained, with plenary 
(full) power vested in the annual conference to which affil¬ 
iated organisations had the right to send delegates. This 
annual conference elected the national council and the 
Wellington-based national executive. The decision to link 
with the Public Service Association in a new combined 
union was partly a result of rhe government’s decision to 
set up government trading departments as independent 
state-owned enterprises. 

FEILDING, a town in Manawatu, 20 km north-west from 
Palmerston North and 25 km south-east of Marton, with 
a population of around 14,000, is the servicing centre for 
a rich farming district notable for its stud sheep breeding, 
dairying, mixed cropping and market gardening. It was 
named after William Henry Adelbert Feilding (1836-95), 
the son of the seventh Earl of Denbigh, who visited Aus¬ 
tralia and NZ on behalf of the Colonists’ Land and Loan 
Corporation to buy 40,500 ha of land for the settlement of 
immigrants. He chose the Manchester block in Rangitikei, 
43,000 ha were bought and the first party of settlers ar¬ 
rived in 1874 to clear the forest for farmland. The town 
was planned in England, based on the general layout of 
the city of Manchester, was constituted a borough in July 
1881 and became a ward in the Manawatu District in 
1989. 

FELS,Willi (1858-1946), an Austrian Jew by birth, was 
an able and versatile man whose benefactions to Dunedin 
institutions enormously enriched the community’s artistic 
and cultural life. Born in Halle, in Germany, he arrived in 
NZ in 1888 and went into business with an uncle, Ben- 
dix Hallenstein. As a shrewd and successful businessman, 
he eventually became managing-director of Hallenstein 
Brothers and the DIC Ltd. 

Fels was a man of intellect, an able linguist (especially 
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the classical languages), an amateur naturalist, and a 
collector of books, fine porcelain, coins and Pacific eth¬ 
nographic material. After the death of his only son in 
World War One, Fels decided to gift his collection to the 
Otago Museum and was responsible for the funding of a 
department of anthropology, paying half the salary of the 
keeper for five years from 1919. He established the fund 
for a new wing (which was ultimately called the Willi 
Fells Wing). By the time of his death, he had donated 
some 80,000 pieces (including 5,400 coins) and had made 
monetary gifts of more than £25,000. 

Willi Fels spent many holidays tramping through West 
Otago, especially in the Manapouri, Wakatipu and Te 
Anau districts. The Helena Falls in Doubtful Sound are 
named after one of his daughters, believed to be the first 
Pakeha woman to see them, and Emily Pass is named after 
another daughter, a member of the first Pakeha party to 
discover and cross it. 

FELTEX NZ LTD pioneered carpet making in NZ and 
became a manufacturer of furnishing textiles, rubber and 
plastics, footwear, sports goods and building materials. 
Feltex grew from a company called NZ Slippers Ltd, a 
footwear manufacturing company established in Wel¬ 
lington in 1929 as a subsidiary of Felt and Textiles of 
Australia. In 1935 an associated manufacturing organisa¬ 
tion, John Grant and Company Ltd, was formed to make 
flock and padding for upholstery. It also began during the 
1930s to make a felt floor-covering that was widely used 
throughout NZ, with the trade name ‘Feltex’. 

The group began making carpet on a large scale in 
1948 using an Axminster loom at Riccarton. The expan¬ 
sion of carpet manufacture continued when a tufting 
machine was installed at the Lower Hutt factory in the 
1950s; with the acquisition of the Tattersfield organisa¬ 
tion in Auckland in the 1960s; and with the purchase of 
Kensington Carpets in 1976. 

The company became wholly NZ-owned in 1969 when 
Felt and Textiles Industries (Australia) Ltd sold its 51 per 
cent interest. But it was bought by Equiticorp during the 
1980s boom and when Equiticorp failed it was bought out 
by BTR Nylex and ownership thus reverted to Australia. 
In 1996 Feltex was purchased by a management group in 
conjunction with Credit Suisse First Boston. Today Feltex 
is ranked among the top 50 carpet manufacturers in the 
world and is one of the world’s most pre-eminent manu¬ 
facturers of natural wool carpet. 

FEMINISM, that is the drive for increased social and po¬ 
litical rights for women, gathered momentum after World 
War Two, but its roots go deep into NZ history. 

Maori tradition offers many instances of women who 
stepped out of their expected roles. Treatment of women 
and attitudes to them varied between tribes. 

Women from senior descent lines in the East Coast 
tribes were active leaders of their people and spoke for¬ 


mally on the marae to represent the women of the tribe. 
They had rights to land, and shared the raising of children 
with other adults in the extended family. Women were 
not expected to fight, although some women chose to. 
Where the men were absent from a pa when an attack was 
launched, women fought and often won. Rose Pere says 
of her ancestors: ‘... Tuhoe-Potiki and Kahungunu women, 
compared with my English foremothers of the same time, 
were extremely liberated’. 

Agitation for Vote Women immigrants to NZ found 
the same discriminatory laws and restrictive attitudes in 
the European community that they had left behind. Agita¬ 
tion for an equal right to vote began in the 1840s. In 1869 
Mary Muller wrote about women’s suffrage in the Nelson 
Examiner, and in 1871 Mary Colclough began giving 
public lectures in Auckland on the rights of women. 

Because of women’s agitation, between 1878 and 1891 
five suffrage bills were introduced, and defeated, in parlia¬ 
ment. 

By 1885, women had won the right to acquire, hold 
and dispose of any land or property and the right to vote 
in hospital and charitable aid board elections, to vote 
for licensing and school committees and local bodies. 
That year, Mrs Leavitt of the American Women’s Chris¬ 
tian Temperance Union (WCTU) arrived to spread the 
movement and in 1886 a national convention of WCTU 
branches made it the first national women’s organisation. 
Almost all publicly active women until 1914 were WCTU 
members, working to improve all areas of women's lives. 
In 1889 the Tailoresses’ Union was formed in Dunedin to 
organise seamstresses against ‘sweating’ in terrible condi¬ 
tions. In a few years the WCTU organised large-scale 
agitation about women’s suffrage. In 1892 it widened 
the campaign by founding Women’s Franchise Leagues 
around the country for those women who might be put off 
by the words ‘Christian’ and ‘Temperance’. In 1893 Kate 
Sheppard co-ordinated what was then ‘the most numer¬ 
ously signed petition ever presented to any parliament in 
Australasia’ — 31,872 signatures for the women’s vote. 
The Electoral Bill passed the legislative council despite 
liquor lobby opposition and was signed into law on 19 
September 1893, making NZ the first country to give 
women the vote. 

Kate Sheppard’s interest in the International Council 
of Women contributed to the formation of the National 
Council of Women (NCW) in 1896. Men reacted strongly 
to one of the council’s early suggestions of a law ‘attach¬ 
ing a certain share of her husband’s earnings or income 
for (a woman’s) separate use, payable... into her separate 
account.’ 

But by 1905 the NCW had run out of energy and gone 
into recess. During the first half of the 1900s, feminist 
activity lessened and women were often invisible in public 
life. 

At the end of World War One the NCW was revived 
in a more conservative incarnation; no political leagues 
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or suffrage groups were affiliated. In 1919, 26 years after 
winning the vote, the Women’s Parliamentary Rights Act 
finally allowed women to stand for parliament. In 1926, 
18 women Justices of the Peace (JPs) were appointed. 
Only Elizabeth Yates, Mayor of Onehunga in 1893, had 
been a JP before, because JP status came with the mayor¬ 
alty. In 1933, Elizabeth McCombs, who came from a fam¬ 
ily of active feminists, became the first woman member of 
parliament. She started her job at a difficult time. Mass 
women’s meetings the previous year had protested at the 
lack of jobs. 

Women’s Charter Movement After World War Two, 
the Women’s Charter Movement, modelled on an Austral¬ 
ian organisation, started advocating the right of women to 
any job, to day-care centres, to equal pay and opportunity 
in training and promotion. The movement also called for 
an end to the exploitation of women as cheap labour, 
and insisted on the right of married women to work. The 
organisation had lost its following by the 1950s. 

The first Maori Women’s Welfare League conference 
was held in Wellington in 1951 and acted as a channel for 
Maori grievances and by 1952 was seen as the national 
voice of Maori society. It provided training in leader¬ 
ship and the capability to work with Pakeha culture that 
was not provided anywhere else for Maori women. The 
league’s approach to women’s rights was always within a 
framework of Maori cultural autonomy. 

The first women’s liberation groups were formed in 
1970 by women connected with left or progressive po¬ 
litical organisations. Men were usually members of these 
groups, which concentrated on action for equal pay and 
opportunity, visiting factories and public speaking. Women 
also met in small consciousness-raising groups, shar¬ 
ing their personal experiences and coming to realise the 
similarities and differences of their treatment as women. 
Most feminist groups were formed to enable women to 
learn leadership skills that men usually dominated, to set 
their goals by themselves and to talk comfortably about 
all aspects of their lives. The Working Women’s Charter 
was adopted by the Federation of Labour and the Labour 
Party after a long campaign. 

Trades Council Women’s subcommittees were started 
in 1979 and the Auckland Working Women’s Resource 
Centre, founded in 1984, remains active in education 
about working women. Women-dominated unions reo¬ 
pened the campaign for truly equal pay. 

Both Maori and Pakeha feminists have an ambivalent 
relationship to government funding of women’s initia¬ 
tives. International Women’s Year meant funding for some 
already existing women’s groups but feminists often disa¬ 
greed with government priorities for women. They were 
critical of the inadequate resources given to the Ministry 
of Women’s Affairs and its predecessors, and of the minor¬ 
ity representation of Maori women within it. 

Throughout the 20th century, women made progres¬ 
sive advances in achieving parity with men. From 1960 to 


1999 the ratio of women in the public service went from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent. In 1972, the Equal Pay Act 
was passed which removed the barriers that had resulted 
in discrimination in rates of pay between men and women. 
However, surveys in the late 1990s showed that women 
still continued to earn 80 per cent of men’s average 
ordinary-time hourly earnings. 

There are currently about 550,000 women in the 
workforce compared to about 850,000 men. Women are 
still predominantly employed in the community, social 
and personal services category, which accounts for about 
36 per cent of female employment. Of the people who 
work unpaid in a family business, about 65 per cent are 
women. 

There is a move towards more women owning and 
managing their own businesses. In 1987 the Maori Wom¬ 
en’s Development League established the Maori Women’s 
Development Incorporation which has supplied loans to 
help about 220 Maori women into business. A number of 
support groups aimed specifically at women in business 
became established nationwide in the 1990s, including 
Women in Management, Women in Business, and WISE 
(Women In Self-Employment). 

The political arena is one where women have achieved 
parity today. From feminist pioneer Elizabeth McCombs 
in 1933, the number of women MPs rapidly increased 
from the late 1970s onwards until on 8 December 1997 
Jenny Shipley became the first female Prime Minister of 
NZ. In the general election of November 1999 she was 
ousted from office, to be replaced by NZ’s second woman 
Prime Minister, Helen Clark. Other leading NZ women 
in public life and business include Dame Silvia Cartwright 
(Governor-General), Margaret Wilson (Attorney-General), 
Dame Sian Elias (Chief Justice), and Theresa Gattung 
(CEO of Telecom). 

Feminist groups continue to proliferate, and the move¬ 
ment has had a strong and positive impact on NZ life. 

FENTON, Francis Dart (1821-98) was born in Hudders¬ 
field, Yorkshire, qualified in law there, and emigrated to 
Auckland in 1850 and worked for the government in the 
Waikato where he observed the growth of the Maori King 
movement. He submitted reports to the government on 
the Maori situation. He suggested villages should nomi¬ 
nate native magistrates for appointment by the Governor, 
with officers to assist them, in order to help Maori to gov¬ 
ern themselves. He was later made an assistant law officer 
of the Crown, a parliamentary agent, chief judge of the 
Native Land Court and a district judge in Auckland before 
his retirement to the Kaipara district in 1881. In 1895 
he returned to Auckland to live. Among his publications 
were Observations on the State of Aboriginal Inhabitants 
ofNZ (1859), Important Judgements of the Native Land 
Court and Suggestions for a History of the Origins and 
Migrations of the Maori People (1885). 
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FERGUSON, Ian Gordon (1952- ) became the first NZer 
to win three gold medals at a single Olympic Games when, 
at Los Angeles in 1984, he won the kayak singles over 500 
m (Kl/500) and was a member of the winning teams in the 
K2/500 (with Paul MacDonald) and the K4/l,000 (with 
MacDonald, Alan Thompson and Grant Bramwell). 

Ferguson was born at Taumarunui and educated at 
Palmerston North Boys’ High School and Victoria Univer¬ 
sity of Wellington from which he graduated BCA in 1976. 
At age 18, Ferguson was selected as a member of the NZ 
surf lifesaving team and subsequently held the national 
‘Iron Man’ title four times. 

He began canoeing in Palmerston North, which has a 
long tradition in the sport, and won the national Kl/500 
title and was second in the Kl/1,000 in 1976. That same 
year he represented NZ at the Montreal Olympics and 
in 1977 made the final at the world championships after 
spending time in Belgium gaining overseas training and 
competitive experience. 

He reached the final of the Kl/500 at the 1979 world 
championships and finished seventh and eighth respec¬ 
tively in the Kl/500 and Kl/1,000 at the 1980 Olympic 
Games in Moscow. Ferguson retired in 1980 under con¬ 
siderable financial pressure after devoting himself to his 
amateur sport. 

While in Europe, he and other NZ competitors had 
camped alongside championship water to compete with 
canoeists from countries such as Hungary (where it is the 
national sport) who were training and competing with 
top-class accommodation and facilities. But he made a 
comeback in 1982 and in 1983, at the world champion¬ 
ships in Finland, was second in the Kl/500. Alan Thomp¬ 
son was third in the Kl/1,000. 

Ferguson and the US athlete Valerie Brisco-Hooks were 
the second most successful competitors at the Los Angeles 
games with three gold medals each, one fewer than Ameri¬ 
can Carl Lewis. Ferguson performed brilliantly at Los 
Angeles with only about 90 minutes between two of his 
medal events the Kl/500 final and the K2/500 final (with 
Paul MacDonald). In 1985 Ferguson and MacDonald 
won the K2/500 at the world championships in Belgium. 
Then in 1987 at Duisburg the pair added another world 
title in the K2/l,000, plus a silver in the K2/500. 

At the Seoul Olympic Games in 1988, where he was 
the NZ flagbearer, Ferguson won another gold medal, 
again with MacDonald in the K2/500, and a silver in the 
K2/l,000 when the two Kiwis were beaten by the narrow¬ 
est of margins. 

In 1990 Ferguson and MacDonald took the silver 
medal in the K2/l,000 at the world championships in 
Poland. At the age of 40, Ferguson competed at his fifth 
Olympics in Barcelona in 1992, contesting the K2/500 and 
K2/l,000 with Paul MacDonald. They made the final of 
the longer race. 

After retiring from top-level canoeing, Ferguson set 
up a marine sports and canoe hire business in Auckland 


and became a coach and administrator. He was appointed 
coach of the NZ men’s kayak team and director of sprint 
coaching for Canoe Racing NZ. He coached the NZ 
kayak team at the 2004 Olympics, where Ben Fouhy 
gained silver in the Kl/1,000. 

Ferguson won the Lonsdale Cup in 1979 and 1984 on 
his own and in 1985 with Paul MacDonald. In 2003 he 
was awarded the SPARC Leadership Award for his contri¬ 
bution to NZ sport on and off the water. 

FERGUSSON, Lady Alice Mary (1877-1958) had an 
extraordinary association with NZ. She lived here from 
1892 to 1897 as the daughter of the Governor, Lord 
David Boyle Glasgow, and again from 1924 to 1930 as 
the wife of the Governor-General, Sir Charles Fergusson. 
Later, her son, Bernard (Lord Ballantrae), was Governor- 
General in the 1960s. Lady Alice travelled widely through 
NZ in the 1920s and was an enthusiastic amateur natural¬ 
ist. Lady Alice Island, one of the Hen and Chickens group, 
and Lady Alice Falls, in Doubtful Sound, Fiordland, were 
named after her. 

FERGUSSON, Sir Bernard (see Ballantrae, Lord) 

FERGUSSON, General Sir Charles (1865-1951), the 
third Governor-General of NZ from 1924 to 1930, was 
the son of the eighth Governor (Sir James Fergusson) and 
the father of the tenth Governor-General (Lord Ballant¬ 
rae). He was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, joined the 
Grenadier Guards, served in Egypt, the Sudan and Ireland, 
and commanded the 17th Army Corps in France in World 
War One. He became Military Governor of Cologne from 
1918 to 1920. 

Fergusson Island in Doubtful Sound was named after 
Sir Charles, following a visit there by him aboard a gov¬ 
ernment vessel. 

FERGUSSON, Sir James (1832-1907) was the eighth 
Governor of NZ, but served only from 1873 to 1874, 
resigning after Disraeli regained office in Britain. He was 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, joined the Grenadier 
Guards and served in the Crimea. He later served for 
many years as a Conservative MP. He was a Governor of 
South Australia for four years before coming to NZ and 
was later Governor of Bombay for five years. He died in 
an earthquake in Jamaica while there on business a year 
after he left the House of Commons. His son and grand¬ 
son were Governors-General of NZ. 

FERNBIRD (Bowdleria punctata) belongs to one of the 
four diverse sub-families in the warbler (Sylviidae) family. 
Agricultural development, and the resultant reduction of 
its swamp and fern habitat area, has affected the popula¬ 
tion and the range of this small (18 cm in length) secretive 
bird, which hops about in the vegetation and is a reluctant 
and weak flier. The Maori name is matata. 
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Sir James Fergusson, the eighth Governor of NZ, 1873-1874. 


Both the North Island and South Island sub-species 
are mottled brown above, and white spotted with dark 
brown spots below, the South Island sub-species having 
larger spots. The long tattered-looking tail feathers hang 
down during flight. 

Both adults build the nest, a deep cup of neatly woven 
grasses and rushes lined with feathers, near the ground. 
This nest helps conceal the two to three white or pinkish, 
speckled eggs, which are incubated for 12 to 13 days. Both 
adults feed the young on insects, spiders and caterpillars. 

FERNS are abundantly represented among the NZ flora, 
with about 200 species of the 10,000 in the world. They 
range from the tiny, wispy ground ferns on the forest floor, 
among the undergrowth, and those growing on the trunks 
and branches of trees, to the tall mamaku tree and the 
beautiful ponga or ‘silver fern’. Most of the species thrive 
best in damp, high-rainfall country, but there are also 
those that live in the open on dry hill country. 

Ferns are a kind of amphibian of the plant world, the 
plants carrying asexual spores which settle on the ground 
and grow into a ‘prothallus’, which produces sexual 
organs which in turn release sperm and eggs. The male 
sperm moves on a film of water, fertilises an egg which 
then roots and develops into a fern. (See also Tree Ferns.) 

FERRET [see Mustelids) 

FERRYMEAD is a location 7 km from downtown 
Christchurch where the Heathcote River meets the estuary 
of the Heathcote and Avon Rivers. Ferrymead (‘ferry by 


the meadow’) was so named because, in the early days of 
the Christchurch settlement, travellers on the Bridle Path 
from Lyttelton to Christchurch crossed the Heathcote 
River at this point. The settlement sprang up at the ferry 
almost as soon as the colonists arrived, and the first public 
railway line in NZ was built there in 1863. Small coastal 
ships would cross the Sumner bar and unload cargo at the 
Ferrymead wharf to be taken by train into Christchurch. 
The line closed just four years later when the Lyttelton rail 
tunnel was completed. 

Today the remains of the wharf can still be seen, as 
well as the 1852 Ferrymead House. Nearby, Ferrymead 
Historic Park, which was formed in 1969, operates vin¬ 
tage trains and trams to a replica 1920 township called 
Moorhouse. As well as preserving historic buildings, the 
park has resident businesses such as a bakery, blacksmith 
and cooperage, and displays collections of trams, trains, 
aircraft, motor vehicles and fire engines. Other displays 
include a working post and telegraph office, a photo¬ 
graphic studio, a print shop, and model train layouts. 

FEU’U, Fatu (1946- ) was born in Western Samoa, emi¬ 
grated to NZ in 1966, and travelled extensively through¬ 
out the Pacific and Europe for art research. In 1997 he 
gained a post-graduate Diploma of Fine Arts from Elam 
School of Fine Arts, University of Auckland. His paintings 
are colourful abstract works, often using Pacific Island 
symbols. Feu’u was instrumental in setting up the Tautai 
Trust, to encourage and support Pacific Island artists and 
to promote their art in NZ and internationally. Feu’u has 
received a number of awards for his work, including the 
James Wallace Trust Award, First Prize, in 1991, and his 
work is included in prestigious national and international 
collections. 

FIELD, Robert Nettleton (1899-1987) was born at 
Bromley in Kent, England, and began his art education at 
Bromley and other art schools before entering the Royal 
College of Art, London, in 1918, graduating ARCA in 
painting in 1921 and then carrying on to graduate in 
sculpture in 1923. In 1925 he came to NZ and with W 
H Allen joined the staff of the art department at the King 
Edward Technical College, Dunedin. Among his students 
were Edgar Mansfield, Stewart Maclennan, M T Woollas- 
ton, H V Miller, Doris Lusk and Colin McCahon. 

Field exhibited with ‘The Group’ (Christchurch) in 
1931 and afterwards became a member. He also exhib¬ 
ited with the Otago Art Society, becoming its president 
in 1945. 

In 1945, Field was appointed head of the art depart¬ 
ment at Avondale College in Auckland where he remained 
until his retirement in 1960. Ross Fraser has said: ‘Field 
occupies a unique place in the history of art in this coun¬ 
try. He was certainly one of the most important transmit¬ 
ters of new ideas of the possibilities and indeed the mission 
of the art of painting ...’ 
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FIERY STAR was the name of a 1,361-ton clipper ship, 
which changed course for the Hauraki Gulf when fire 
broke out on board on 19 April 1865. (The vessel was on 
its way from Australia to London with a cargo of wool.) 
A total of 78 people, including the captain, some crew 
members, and all passengers took to the lifeboats after 
four days, and were lost at sea. One officer and 17 crew 
members, who stayed on the Fiery Star and fought the 
flames for three weeks, were rescued by another ship only 
24 km off the NZ coast, and less than one hour before the 
ship went down in flames. 

FILM ARCHIVE ( see New Zealand Film Archive) 

FILM MAKING began in NZ in 1898 when A H White- 
house, an Auckland showman, imported a camera and 
shot some newsreel films, notably Uhlan winning the 
Auckland Cup, and the opening of the Auckland Exhibi¬ 
tion. In 1900 Whitehouse took ten of his movies to the 
Paris Exposition and although he returned and became a 
film exhibitor, his work has been lost. 

A Salvation Army cameraman, Major Joseph Perry, 
was another pioneer, who was commissioned to make a 
film record of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall in 1901. He later toured on behalf of the Biorama 
company and made films of activity in small towns as well 
as of NZ scenery. Other pioneers were James McDonald 
of the Tourist Department, and T J West who operated a 
company called West’s Pictures. 

Silent Movies Feature films began with the making in 
1914 by George Tarr of the first of a series on the theme 
of the Maori legend of Hinemoa. The film was distributed 
round the country by Hayward Pictures, and Tarr accom- 
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NZ's first talkie feature film, Down on the Farm, was 
produced in 1935. 


panied it as a lecturer. Other features with which Tarr 
was involved were Just as the Sun Went Down and Her 
Brother’s Redemption. Another ambitious movie made 
before the 1920s was a 5,000 ft-long (1,525 m) drama 
based on William Satchell’s The Ballard of Stuttering Jim, 
It was called The Test. 

Throughout the whole period from early in the cen¬ 
tury until television became widespread, cameramen were 
shooting news films for the movie theatre circuit and for 
the promotion of tourism and other industries. 

The major figure in NZ film making from the 1920s 
until his death in 1974 was Rudall Hayward. He made 
a number of features of considerable sophistication de¬ 
spite his isolation from the mainstream of the industry 
in Europe and North America. His best-known film is 
Rewi’s Last Stand, which he first made as a silent movie 
in 1925 and 12 years later rewrote and remade with a 
sound-track. 

The first foreign producer to use NZ as a location for 
the shooting of a feature was American Gaston Melies 
who came in 1912 and made Hinemoa, How Chief te 
Ponga Won His Bride and Loved by a Maori Princess. An 
Australian producer, Raymond Longford, came over dur¬ 
ing World War One and made The Mutiny on the Bounty 
and A Maori Maid’s Love. During the 1920s another 
Australian, Beaumont Smith, shot The Betrayer and The 
Adventures of Algy on location here. In 1922, The Birth of 
NZ was made here, starring two Australians and directed 
by another, Harrington Reynolds. 

The themes and titles of the movies shot here after 
World War One were notably repetitive. Gustav Pauli 
made two features in 1925: Under the Southern Cross and 
The Romance of Hinemoa. The Hinemoa production was 
distributed round the world by Gaumont. In 1928 Alexan¬ 
der Markey came here to shoot a film called Taranga and 
again in 1930 to make Hei Tiki. Markey’s assistant, Lew 
Collins, actually completed Taranga because Markey went 
too far over budget. The film was released as Under the 
Southern Cross, and later was retitled The Devil’s Pit. 

The Talkies The first NZer to produce a talkie was 
Edwin Coubray with a horse-racing drama called Car¬ 
bine’s Heritage in 1927. Sound-on-film feature films, how¬ 
ever, did not start until the mid-1930s when Jack Welsh 
and Lee Hill shot three movies in Otago and Southland, 
Down on the Farm, The Wagon and the Star and Phar 
Lap’s Son, all of which were shown in England (and sav¬ 
aged by critics), but were later lost. 

For 30 years from 1940 the major feature film mak¬ 
ers were Roger Mirams and John O’Shea. Operating as 
Pacific Films they made Broken Barrier in 1952, and after 
Mirams moved to Australia, O’Shea produced Runaway 
(1964) and Don’t Let It Get You (1966). Because of the 
high cost of film making and the potentially small audi¬ 
ence in this country, film makers had no real incentive 
to invest money in features. Both the O’Shea films lost 
money. 
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There has been a healthy resurgence of the feature film 
industry since the establishment of the NZ Film Commis¬ 
sion in 1978, with administration costs and some funding 
met by the Department of Internal Affairs. Large sums of 
money became available under a tax-avoidance procedure 
which was, however, changed in 1982. 

The best-known film makers of the late 1970s and 
1980s were Roger Donaldson, with Sleeping Dogs (1977) 
and Smash Palace (1981); Geoff Murphy, with Wild Man 
(1977) and Goodbye Pork Pie (1980); and Geoff Steven, 
with Test Pictures (1975), Skin Deep (1979) and Strata 
(1982). Donaldson and Murphy later moved to Holly¬ 
wood. 

In the mid-1980s and early 1990s a new generation of 
film makers emerged. Vincent Ward achieved international 
acknowledgement for his films Vigil (1984) and The Navi¬ 
gator (1988), but the most successful NZ film maker of 
the following decade was Australian-based Jane Campion 
who made Sweetie (1988), An Angel at My Table (1990), 
from the written autobiography of the famed NZ writer, 
Janet Frame, and The Piano (1994). The Piano won the 
Best Film award (shared) at Cannes and was nominated 
for Academy Awards, one of which was won by NZ’s 
11-year-old Anna Paquin for best supporting actress. Jane 
Campion is based in Sydney, Australia. Her sister, Anna, 
made her first feature film, Loaded, in 1994. They are 
daughters of the famous NZ theatrical couple, Richard 
and Edith Campion. ( See also Drama.) 

Other quite spectacular successes among NZ feature 
films in the 1990s were: Heavenly Creatures, directed by 
Peter Jackson, released in 1994, and winner of the Silver 
Lion at the Venice Film Festival, which is based on the real 
life story of two Christchurch girls who killed the mother 
of one of them; and Once Were Warriors, directed by Lee 
Tamahori and adapted from the top-selling novel of the 
same name by Alan Duff. Once Were Warriors quickly 
became the highest grossing film released in NZ ($6.1 
million), beating the record set by Jurassic Park. The male 
lead was Temuera Morrison and the female lead was Rena 
Owen. The movie and its cast won awards at the Mon¬ 
treal and Venice film festivals. 

In the years 1995-99, 31 more feature films were pro¬ 
duced, including Gaylene Preston’s War Stories (1995), 
Peter Jackson’s The Frighteners (1996), Harry Sinclair’s 
Topless Women (1997), Ian Mune’s What Becomes of 
the Broken-Hearted s’ (a sequel to Once Were Warriors) 
(1999), and Robert Sarkies’ Scarfies (1999). In the years 
1940-99, a total of 141 NZ feature films were made. 

At the end of 1999 Peter Jackson began a year-long 
shooting of his three features based on The Lord of the 
Rings, with a budget (from New Line Cinema in the US) 
of $360 million. The series was the biggest success in 
NZ film history. Return of the King, the final film in the 
trilogy, carried off 11 Oscars at the Academy Awards in 
2004 and in February of that year its box office gross was 
the second highest in history. The success of the trilogy 


spawned a NZ tourism boom based on visits to the sites 
throughout NZ where the film was shot, and confirmed 
NZ internationally as a destination for film making. Its 
success almost overshadowed another very successful NZ 
film The Whale Rider, based on a book by Witi Ihamaera 
and directed by Nikki Caro, and starring young actress 
Keisha Castle-Hughes, who was nominated for an Oscar 
the same year. Further films with big potential have since 
been made here, including The Last Samurai (2003) and 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe (2005) based on 
one of the Chronicles of Narnia books by C S Lewis and 
directed by NZer Andrew Adamson. In 2004 Jackson 
began shooting his version of King Kong in NZ. 

Peter Jackson was made a Companion of the NZ 
Order of Merit, Gaylene Preston an Officer of the NZ 
Order of Merit, and Fran Walsh (Peter Jackson’s partner) 
a Member of the NZ Order of Merit, all in January 2002 
for services to film making. 

FINCHES and BUNTINGS are common throughout 
NZ. They were all introduced in the second half of the 
19th century. 

• Greenfinch ( Carduelis chloris) is widely distributed 
throughout NZ, living in scrub, farmland and exotic 
pines. The greenfinch eats seeds, fruits, insects, flowers 
and green leaves. It lays from four to six eggs in a nest 
made of moss, lichen, grass, wool or horsehair. Breed¬ 
ing occurs between September and January. 

• Goldfinch (C. carduelis) is abundant throughout NZ 
except in Westland. It lives in open country and in 
winter big flocks visit coastal saltings. It breeds from 
September to January and lays four to seven eggs in 
a nest made of moss, lichen, grass, wool. It eats seeds, 
thistle heads and grasses. 

• Redpoll (C. flammea), the smallest of the finches, 
is rare in the northern half of the North Island, but 
becomes common on the Volcanic Plateau and further 
south, and is abundant in the South Island and on 
sub-Antarctic islands. It lays four to six eggs between 
September and January, in small, compact nests close 
to the ground in scrubland. 

• Chaffinch ( Fringilla coelebs), NZ’s most common 
finch, lives in bush and forest up to an altitude of 
1,400 m. The chaffinch has successfully colonised the 
sub-Antarctic islands as far south as Campbell Island. 
It nests from September to January in the forks of trees, 
usually no higher than 6 m above the ground. The 
eggs are greenish-blue with spots and streaks of dark 
brown-purple. The chaffinch usually lays between four 
and six eggs. 

• Yellowhammer ( Emberiza citrinella) is widely distrib¬ 
uted, particularly in open country. It sometimes feeds 
on exposed beaches and along the ditch banks of 
marshes. The yellowhammer nests dose to the ground 
in scrub and fern, gorse and along roadside banks. It 
lays three to five eggs between October and February. 
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• Cirl bunting (E. cirlns) resembles the yellowhammer. 
It is rather rare, however, and is found mainly in the 
South Island east of the Southern Alps, especially in the 
Nelson area, and sometimes in the southern portion of 
the North Island. A small colony is expanding east of 
Whangarei. It nests close to the ground in thick cover, 
laying three to five eggs. 

FINDLAY, Sir John George (1862-1929) was born in 
Dunedin, graduated from Otago University with an LLB 
(1886) and LLD (1893), and practised in Palmerston and 
Dunedin before entering a partnership in Wellington with 
Sir Robert Stout. Findlay’s practice was a lucrative one 
and he took additional partners following the appoint¬ 
ment of Stout as Chief Justice in 1899. He was keenly 
interested in politics but notably unsuccessful in parlia¬ 
mentary elections. However, he became a close confidant 
of Richard Seddon, assisting him in the preparation and 
promulgation of his manifestos. Findlay became Attor¬ 
ney-General and Minister of Internal Affairs following 
his appointment to the Legislative Council in 1906 by the 
then Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward. He became an im¬ 
portant influence in the Ward administration, particularly 
as leader of the government in the Legislative Council. 
While he was Attorney-General, Findlay created the office 
of King’s Counsel in NZ and was himself one of the first 
batch of KCs appointed. 

Over the whole of his six years in office, intelligent and 
reformatory legal legislation was passed. During his life 
Findlay wrote many newspaper and magazine articles and 
published a book called Humbugs and Homilies (1908). 

A son, Air Commodore James Lloyd Findlay, was born 
in Wellington in 1895 and educated at Wellington Col¬ 
lege and the Imperial Service College, England, where he 
became captain of the school and won the Lord Roberts 
special prize. He served with the Royal Flying Corps in 
World War One, winning the Croix de Guerre and the 
Legion of Honour. He took a permanent commission in 
the Royal Air Force in 1918 and became one of the first 
officers appointed to the Royal NZ Air Force when it was 
established in 1923. 

FINLAYSON, Roderick David (1904-92), perhaps the 
most underrated writer in NZ literary history, predated 
even Frank Sargeson in adopting for NZ use the simple 
vocabulary and quiet cadences pioneered by the Ameri¬ 
can writer, Sherwood Anderson. Sargeson once said he 
regarded Finlayson as ‘in a way a purer writer than I am’. 
Yet he was hardly known outside literary circles. 

The literary historian, E H McCormick, has written: 
‘Finlayson’s work is often so good, occasionally so pro¬ 
found that one is puzzled by its failure to amount, in the 
total, to something more impressive. A tangible answer 
to a complex question lies in the writer’s indifference to 
refinements of his chosen form ... [This] acceptance of the 
ready-made, together with other features of Finlayson’s 


writing — the loose ends, the solecisms, the homespun 
philosophy — blunt the force of his fiction and weaken 
the impact of his massive integrity. Artlessness has its own 
virtues and its own peculiar strength; but in the long run 
it is no substitute for art.’ 

Finlayson was born in Auckland in 1904, was educated 
at Seddon Memorial Technical College and the Auckland 
School of Architecture, became an architectural draftsman 
in the early 1920s and later a seasonal worker in back- 
country areas with predominantly Maori populations. 
This strongly flavoured his short stories and novels which 
suggested that the European influence on the Maori was 
decadent. His publications included Brown Man's Burden 
(short stories, 1938), Sweet Beulah Land (short stories, 
1942), Tidal Creek (1948), The Schooner came to Atia 
(1952) and In Georgina's Shady Garden (1988). 

FINN,Tim and Neil (see Crowded House, Split Enz) 

FIORDLAND NATIONAL PARK is the largest national 
park in NZ (1,251,924 ha) and one of the largest in the 
world. It was established as ‘Sounds National Park’ in 
1952 and given its present name in 1955. More simply, 
Fiordland is the name often used for the south-western 
region of the South Island, most of which is covered by 
the national park. The spectacular fiords along the coast 
of this corner of the South Island are awesomely beautiful 
and have been written about by writers from many parts 
of the world, especially Milford Sound and its spectacular 
Mitre Peak. The region is rugged and isolated but the 
Homer Tunnel, opened in 1953, gives road access from 
the Upper Hollyford Valley through to Milford Sound. 

The variety of habitats in Fiordland has allowed a 
diverse flora and fauna to thrive, and its isolation has 
encouraged endemic species; over 700 plants are found 
only in Fiordland and it is, or has been, home to some of 
the strangest of NZ’s birds, including the takahe, a large 
flightless moorhen related to the pukeko, and the rare 
yellowhead, found in some Fiordland valleys. Insect life 
abounds but is secretive in general, with the exception of 
the notorious sandfly. 

The park includes Lakes Manapouri and Te Anau (the 
South Island’s largest lake), the Sutherland Falls (NZ’s 
highest waterfall), and four of NZ’s most popular walking 
tracks: the Routeburn, Hollyford and Kepler Tracks, and 
the world-famous Milford Track (once described by writer 
Blanche Baughan as ‘the finest walk in the world’). Certain 
areas within the park contain indigenous flora and fauna 
of such significance that access is by permit only. Other 
areas have been classified as ‘wilderness’ (access by foot 
only), ‘natural environment’ (to remain predominantly as 
they are but with bridges and huts available) and ‘facilities 
areas’ (where controlled development is allowed). There 
are tourist hotels at Manapouri, Te Anau and Milford 
Sound, and other accommodation, from motels to huts to 
camping sites, at many places through the park. 
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FIRE SERVICES in the early days of European settle¬ 
ment were entirely on a voluntary basis with local citizens 
forming fire brigades and relying on public subscription 
and limited local body financial support to buy manual 
pumps. 

The volunteer brigades in Dunedin (1861), Greymouth, 
Hokitika, Wellington and Wanganui were among the 
first. As municipalities established reticulated (networked 
pipelines) water supplies, fire-fighting with hand-drawn 
and horse-drawn hose reels became more effective. The 
service given by volunteer firemen over 130 years has been 
outstanding. The fire stations have traditionally been im¬ 
portant centres of social life for the men involved and also 
their families. For many years the regional and national 
fire competitions were major competitive events. 

The Municipal Corporation Acts of 1867, 1876 and 
1900 gave encouragement to municipalities to provide 
fire control services but the first legislation to establish 
government and insurance company responsibility for a 
national fire service was the Fire Brigades Act of 1906. 
The brigades were established in cities and boroughs by 
the controlling local bodies and this system was consoli¬ 
dated by further legislation in 1920. 

The shape of the modern system was created by the Fire 
Service Act of 1975, which established the NZ Fire Service 
Commission, a crown entity that reports to the Minister of 
Internal Affairs. The commission was charged with the re¬ 
structuring of the fire service from a local-authority-based 
organisation into a service with centralised control, and 
in April 1976, all fire authorities were dissolved and the 
Commission was vested with full responsibility for the fire 
service throughout the country. The Commission currently 
controls the NZ Fire Service and the National Rural Fire 
Authority. Through them it provides firefighting services 
and assistance with other emergencies. The NZ Fire Serv¬ 
ice consists of 1,600 paid firefighters and 8,000 volunteer 
firefighters, in eight fire regions throughout NZ with 348 
fire districts, who deal with an average of 23,000 fires a 
year, as well as other incidents, emergencies and natural 
disasters. The NZ Fire Service is also responsible for 
promoting fire safety and fire prevention. The National 
Rural Fire Authority provides support and coordination 
for NZ’s rural fire authorities. There are approximately 
3,000 rural fire force volunteers. 

FIRTH, Josiah Clifton (1826-97) was one of the earliest 
European settlers in the Waikato and founder of the town 
of Matamata. He was born in Yorkshire, emigrated to NZ 
in 1854, bought land in Cook Street, Auckland, estab¬ 
lished a brick yard, and in association with two partners 
set up a steam flour mill in Queen Street. 

Firth became MP for Auckland City West in 1861 
and part of his policy was to compensate the colony and 
settlers by confiscation of the land of the ‘rebel’ Maori 
King Movement tribes, despite the fact that the Maori 
were defending land they could undeniably claim as their 


own. Firth spoke Maori fluently and was a close friend of 
Wiremu Tamihana from whom he acquired on leasehold 
22,000 ha in the region of Matamata. He straightened 
and cleared about 80 km of the Waihou River to make it 
navigable for large craft. 

In January 1870 Firth acted as intermediary between 
the Hauhau leader, Te Kooti, and the authorities, meeting 
him alone and bringing back with him the Maori leader’s 
undertaking to remain at peace if not disturbed and his 
refusal to surrender on any terms. 

After losing large sums of money invested in the 
Thames goldfields at a time when there was a slump in the 
price for produce from his farm, Firth was forced virtually 
to start over again, in Auckland. He subsequently became 
involved with the Auckland Chamber of Commerce, the 
Auckland Harbour Board, the Auckland Institute, the Ac¬ 
climatisation Society and, in 1887-88 was responsible for 
the installation of electric lighting in Queen Street. (See 
also Matamata.) 

FIRTH, Sir Raymond William (1901-2002) was born in 
Auckland, educated at Auckland University, became Pro¬ 
fessor of Anthropology at the University of Fondon from 
1944 until his retirement in 1968. His publications include 
surveys of the kauri gum industry, of the economics of the 
pre-European Maori, and a number of papers and books 
on the economics and sociology of the Polynesian island 
of Tikopia. 

FISH and GAME COUNCILS were set up in 1990 fol¬ 
lowing the introduction of the Conservation Act 1987 to 
replace the acclimatisation societies which arose in NZ 
during the 1860s and 1870s to promote the introduction 
of exotic animals for hunting, and plants for propagation 
to supplement existing vegetables, fruits, flowers and 
shrubs. A major reason for many of the introductions was 
nostalgia, a desire to be reminded of Britain, the homeland 
half the circumference of the world away. 

The Maori rat, kiore (Rattus exulans) and the dog, kuri 
(Canis familiaris), brought into NZ by Maori immigrants, 
and two native bats, were the only mammals when the 
first Europeans arrived. The kuri soon afterwards became 
extinct, and the kiore is now seldom found on the main¬ 
land, but is plentiful on many offshore islands. A wave of 
accidental introductions — other species of rat, mice, cats 
and dogs — occurred with the arrival of the whalers and 
sealers, and there was an early organised introduction of 
domestic farm animals, but the explosion of interest in 
the 1860s was in game animals and familiar shrubs for 
hedges. 

More than 130 known species of birds, 50 species of 
mammals and 40 of freshwater fish have been brought 
into NZ. Mammals have done best with about 30 species 
surviving, the same number of species of birds and ten 
fish species. The depredations of the rabbit in the 19th 
century and the alarming spread of plants like broom and 
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gorse induced the government to control introductions 
to avoid further upsetting the ecological balance. More 
recently there have been rigid controls over the importa¬ 
tion of live animals (or dead ones for that matter) because 
of the threat of exotic diseases, such as scrapie, foot and 
mouth, rinderpest or blue tongue, which would attack 
sheep or cattle and thus cripple the NZ pastoral economy. 
An attempt during the 1970s to introduce European sheep 
breeds under strict quarantine conditions to enhance the 
productivity of the NZ flock ended with an outbreak of 
the disease scrapie, and all the newcomers were slaugh¬ 
tered. More successful introductions of exotic breeds 
through semen or egg implants have taken place since the 
late 1980s. 

The role of the acclimatisation societies changed with 
the change of attitude towards introduced animals in 
the 20th century, and they became more involved in the 
control and management of game species of freshwater 
fish and game birds. Their numbers and influence have 
declined since World War Two, dramatically since the 
1970s. There are currently 12 regional fish and game 
councils and a national NZ council (known as Fish and 
Game NZ). The national council represents the interests 
of anglers and hunters, co-ordinates the management of 
the regional councils, and works to enhance and maintain 
sports fish and game throughout the country. The regional 
councils are responsible for assessing and monitoring 
fish and game, promotion and education, planning, and 
issuing licences to fish or hunt. They have continued with 
habitat conservation initiatives undertaken by the former 
acclimatisation societies, particularly in respect to water 
protection of major lakes, rivers and wetlands. 

(See also Game Birds.) 

FISH and SHELLFISH were an important source of pro¬ 
tein for the Maori from the time of their arrival in NZ. 
Middens provide evidence of the species they consumed, 
and recorded observations of later arrivals from the time 
of James Cook show they were skilled fishermen using 
nets and other forms of elaborately constructed traps. 

Some of the nets, made from flax fibre, were as long 
as 2 km and massive in comparison with the small and 
delicately woven traps used to capture inanga and elvers. 
Fish weirs were built to take eels and lampreys, and care¬ 
fully carved hooks of bone and shell were used to catch 
larger sea fish. 

Tradition has it that the people, being at one with their 
environment, were strict conservationists but the chang¬ 
ing pattern of their diet suggests that some, at least, were 
capable of overfishing local stocks and that they either 
moved to a new locality or changed to different foods. 

Early European settlers purchased or bartered for fish 
from the Maori as well as catching some for themselves. 
However, for settlers, fishing was more of a recreational 
pastime or an opportunity to vary the diet than a full-time 
occupation. Dredge oysters had been discovered in Port 


Adventure, Stewart Island, about 1864 but the beds were 
rapidly depleted before new ones were found in Foveaux 
Strait in 1868. The first piece of fisheries legislation, the 
Oyster Fish Act of 1866, was passed to encourage the for¬ 
mation of new oyster fisheries and to protect the natural 
beds. 



Crayfish basket and bone fish hook used by early Maori. 


Eleven years later, the Fish Protection Act was passed 
and was the first attempt to regulate the activities of those 
engaged in fishing. By then most ports had their local 
fleets of small boats but the industry as a whole did not 
prosper. This may have been because of the much greater 
attention focused on the land and because of the difficulty 
of transporting a highly perishable commodity over poor 
roads to inland markets. 

From 1880, various commissions and other bodies 
had stressed the potential for a fishing industry, and in 
the early 1900s the government sponsored some extensive 
trawl surveys around both islands in order to locate new 
fishing grounds which could be profitably exploited. In 
addition, attempts were made to introduce marine food 
fishes from overseas via the Marine Fish Hatchery which 
had been opened at Portobello, Dunedin, in 1904, but 
none of the introductions was successful. 

Most of the world’s major fisheries are found on the 
continental shelves and despite its long and indented 
coastline, NZ’s shelf is quite narrow and averages only 
about 19 km in width. For this reason, and perhaps be¬ 
cause of a general lack of interest it came to be accepted 
that the local fish stocks, occupying such a restricted 
area, could easily be overfished. Furthermore, because the 
grounds were readily accessible, there was no need and 
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no incentive to invest in large vessels capable of spending 
weeks or months at sea; so the fishing continued to be 
done by small craft, fishing for only a few days at a time. 
By 1945 a system of restrictive licensing had been intro¬ 
duced and accepted and the fishery continued to operate 
on a small scale. 

Attitudes changed with the advent of Japanese snapper 
longliners in 1959 who fished as close as three miles to 
the coast (the then limit of the territorial sea). The previ¬ 
ously held belief in the limited nature of the resources was 
called into question and in 1961 yet another Select Com¬ 
mittee was set up and, having once again investigated the 
fisheries, recommended delicensing the industry and the 
development of marine farming. 

Licensing Abolished Licensing was abolished in 1964 
and replaced by a system of permits; at the same time 
the Fishing Industry Board was created to help promote 
fishing and marketing. In 1966, a nine-mile fishing zone 
beyond the territorial sea was declared and by subsequent 
agreement all Japanese fishing was phased out within 12 
miles of the coast by the end of 1970. 

This gave the local fishermen exclusive access to the 
greater part of the continental shelf. Loans and other 
financial incentives were made available for the acquisi¬ 
tion of new vessels and gear so that between 1962 and 
1972 the numbers of registered fishing craft more than 
doubled from 1,570 to 3,330 and the number of men 
increased from 2,761 to 5,540. 

The 1970s saw development of bulk fishing of 
increasingly depleted inshore resources. Pair trawling and 
purse-seining produced much larger tonnages and export 
markets were found for less-preferred fish species, includ¬ 
ing mackerel, kahawai and trevally. Seasonal fisheries for 
albacore and skipjack tuna, and later bluefin tuna, gradu¬ 
ally became established. Government incentives helped 
build the fleet and processing plants. There were booms 
and busts, notably the Chatham Islands crayfish of the late 
1960s, and Nelson scallops in the 1970s. In the decade 
1970-80 fish exports increased tenfold to 110,000 tonnes, 
worth $163 million. 

Law of the Sea While such changes were taking place 
in NZ even bigger changes were taking place internation¬ 
ally. Ever since about 1955 the major fishing nations had 
been fishing further and further afield and management 
of the high seas resources was nonexistent. This led the 
various coastal states to seek to exercise some control via 
the United Nations. 

The general sea area of NZ, perhaps because of its 
isolation from major land masses and its inhospitable sea 
conditions, was one of the last oceanic areas to be ex¬ 
ploited by the high-seas fleets but the Japanese longliners 
were followed by their large trawlers and these, in turn, 
were followed by large fishing ships from Russia and then 
Korea. While the terms of the Law of the Sea were still 
being debated, some states had declared their own 200- 
mile jurisdictions and in October 1977, NZ followed suit 


by declaring its intention to adopt a 200-mile Exclusive 
Economic Zone (EEZ) as from 1 April 1978. 

Because of the configuration of the NZ land mass and 
the distribution of its outlying islands, a 200-mile zone 
measured from coastal base lines meant that the country 
had claimed responsibility for the conservation and man¬ 
agement of the resources in 1.2 million square miles of 
ocean, one of the largest in the world. The basic principles 
contained in the draft Law of the Sea Convention, which 
had still to be ratified, were adhered to, namely that: 

The coastal state accepted the responsibility for man¬ 
aging and conserving the resources in its zone; it should 
be responsible for determining the total harvest to be 
allowed; once the quantity of fish it could harvest from 
within its own resources had been taken, the surplus 
should then be available to those other countries that had 
traditionally fished the area (in NZ’s case Japan, the USSR 
and Korea). 

In the same way that delicensing had been a first stimu¬ 
lus to expansion in the inshore fisheries, the EEZ now 
provided opportunity and incentive to fish much further 
afield. The assistance of the Japanese in providing catch 
data from their own operations and in organising col¬ 
laborative research cruises had meant that NZ scientists 
had some prior opportunity to assess the potential of 
the deeper water grounds on the undersea plateaux and 
ridges. 

In the first few years, the foreign-licensed vessels were 
allocated about 185,000 tonnes of fish, while the local 
industry sought to increase its share of the harvest via joint 
ventures, charters and the purchase of suitable deepwater 
craft. At the same time, exploratory surveys in still deeper 
waters (down to 1,500 m) had revealed the presence of 
large stocks of orange roughy which quickly became the 
most sought-after species, yielding 27,500 tonnes in the 
1980-81 fishing season. 

While establishing the EEZ, the government set interim 
total allowable catches (TACs) for the main deepwater 
species, based on the advice of fisheries scientists. Re¬ 
search continued, aimed at refining these estimates and 
determining the optimum harvest. 

Changes in Inshore Fishing By this time the inshore 
fisheries were severely overfished and in 1982 there was 
a moratorium on new permits, followed by the introduc¬ 
tion of limited entry (controlled) fisheries for the most 
valuable inshore species: snapper, scallops and rock lob¬ 
ster. Part-time fishermen were eliminated to streamline 
management, which initiated Maori assertion of fishing 
rights under the Treaty of Waitangi because fishing was an 
important seasonal earner for many. Rising costs of fishing 
and increasing value of the catch saw more emphasis on 
maximising quality through better handling and packag¬ 
ing standards. High export demand made species like rock 
lobster too expensive for the local market. 

Quota System During the early days of the EEZ, NZ 
companies got foreign fishing vessels to catch fish for 
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them, through joint ventures. These provided increased 
catches, of which much was processed ashore, at no capi¬ 
tal risk to the local partner. But joint ventures were con¬ 
troversial; professional fishermen agitated for the industry 
to be fully ‘New Zealandised’. Initially, quota allocations 
of deep-sea species were made in 1983, followed by the 
wider-ranging Quota Management System (QMS), which 
was progressively phased in from 1986. NZ then became 
the second nation in the world, after Iceland, to have 
tradeable property rights for its commercial fish. Quotas 
for major species were allocated to fishermen according 
to their catch history, from a total allowable commercial 
catch (TACC), these catch limits are reviewed annually. 
These were permanent rights that could be traded for 
money, and owning or leasing quota was necessary to 
catch fish. Owner/operator fishermen were increasingly 
squeezed out as quota units were rapidly accumulated by 
fishing companies. Companies also tendered for increased 
allocations of major species offered by the government. 
The increased value of fish provided stability but drove 
up entry costs, which became a major barrier to smaller 
fishing enterprises. By 1990 deep-sea fish were being fully 
processed and frozen at sea. The 1990s saw an era of ‘cor¬ 
porate capture’ with many buy-outs of smaller companies 
and more than 90 per cent of deep-sea quota becoming 
company-owned. Some species, including the most abun¬ 
dant, hoki and orange roughy, were over-allocated and 
quotas were subsequently reduced, further driving up the 
value of the remaining allocations. In a reversal of the situ¬ 
ation thirty years before, NZ-owned factory trawlers now 
began to fish the waters of other nations, and established 
new fisheries for orange roughy in the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans. Factory processing moved away from large boxes 
of frozen fish to value-added products in retail packages, 
and quality assurance became a driving issue. In less than 
30 years the fishing industry has grown into a $1.5 billion- 
a-year export earner. 

The range of species farmed has increased with paua, 
snapper and kingfish joining salmon, oysters and mussels. 
Most species of marine fish and shellfish are now subject 
to quotas, and the range of marine products has widened 
to include pharmaceuticals, dietary supplements and even 
cultured pearls from paua. 

Recreational and Traditional Fishing Maori and Pa- 
keha alike have a passion for seafood that includes the 
pleasure of catching or gathering it. Crayfish, oysters, 
scallops and prime finfish like snapper, blue cod and 
hapuka are especially valued. Increased sport diving and 
boat ownership, and cheap electronic equipment, includ¬ 
ing fish-finders and GPS, have added to the pressure on 
inshore species. Personal catch limits have been reduced 
as a conservation need. 

Environmentalists have become another pressure group 
with an interest in fisheries. This began with concern over 
the by-catch of marine mammals and seabirds, and has ex¬ 
tended to campaigns to protect the sea floor from damage 


by fishing equipment such as heavy trawl nets. 

Maori Issues Restriction of fishing was anathema to 
Maori and withdrawal of licenses seen as a contravention 
of Article 2 of the Treaty of Waitangi. In the first round 
of objections, which became known as the Muriwhenua 
claim, northern Maori complained to the Waitangi Tri¬ 
bunal. In 1987 an injunction was granted to delay the 
QMS until the Ministry of Fisheries, Maori and the in¬ 
dustry could agree on terms. In the south, Ngai Tahu also 
pressed successfully for allocations to be made expressly 
for Maori. 

A Maori Fisheries Commission was established in 1992 
with a cash and quota allocation and further progressive 
payments toward establishing 50 per cent Maori owner¬ 
ship of the resource. At the same time major changes were 
taking place in ownership of the big fishing companies, 
and a half share in Australasia’s largest fishing company, 
Sealord, became part of the settlement. The Treaty of 
Waitangi Fisheries Commission was established to man¬ 
age Maori-owned fisheries and today is one of the major 
players in the industry. One of its major tasks has been 
developing a model for allocation of the benefits of its 
fisheries assets. This model is embodied in the Maori 
Fisheries Act 2004, which established Te Ohu Kaimoana 
to advance the interests of iwi in the development of 
fisheries. It is also the sole voting shareholder of Aotearoa 
Fisheries Ltd, established under the Maori Fisheries Act, 
a company which holds around half of the total value of 
Maori fisheries assets. 

Ministry of Fisheries (MFish), Te Tautiaki i nga tini 
a Tangaroa, was established as a stand-alone agency in 
1995, prior to that it was part of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries. MFish is responsible for the sustainable 
utilisation of NZ’s fisheries and advises government on the 
development of fisheries policies, develops laws to manage 
fisheries, administers the QMS that regulates commercial 
fishing activity, and promotes fishers acting within fisher¬ 
ies laws. 

FISHER AND PAYKEL is a manufacturer of household 
goods that was founded by two brothers-in-law, Woolf 
Fisher, a salesman, and Maurice Paykel, an engineer. The 
business began in 1934 with the importing of refrigerators 
and washing machines from the LTnited States. Fisher sold 
the first of the batch in Whangarei and Maurice Paykel 
shipped it up on a scow. On the return journey by car the 
two men decided to form Fisher and Paykel. 

The company imported fridges, washing machines and 
radios until import restrictions forced them to begin to 
manufacture in 1939. During the war the company built 
petrol-driven fridges and washing machines for the armed 
services in the Pacific. After the war, like much of NZ, 
Fisher and Paykel built whitegoods under license from 
overseas manufacturers. In 1956 the first product designed 
and patented by the company, a rotary clothes drier, was 
manufactured. 
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In the mid-1960s Paykel and Fisher perceived that the 
prospect of Britain entering the EEC would diminish their 
overseas market. They realised that to export they would 
have to develop their own technology and in 1977 a medi¬ 
cal division was established. In 1987 Fisher and Paykel 
moved into Austrlaia, and through the 1990s exported to 
markets in Europe, Singapore and the United States. 

In 2001 Fisher and Paykel Industries separated into 
two listed companies: Fisher and Paykel Healthcare and 
Fisher and Paykel Appliances. 

Fisher and Paykel Healthcare built on the international 
success of the respiratory humidifier system developed by 
Fisher and Paykel in 1979 and now has products sold in 
more than 90 countires around the world. 

Fisher and Paykel Appliances increased its global reach 
in 2003 when it formed an alliance with Whirlpool, the 
world’s biggest dedicated home appliances company. 

Technological development continues today with the 
company moving towards more ‘intelligent’ appliances 
that do more for the customer, the launch of the double 
drawer dishwasher being a major international success. 

Sir Woolf Fisher died in 1975, and Maurice Paykel 
died in 2002. 

Gary Paykel, the current Chairman Fisher and Paykel 
Appliances, was appointed a Companion of the NZ Order 
of Merit in January 2001 for services to manufacturing 
and the community. 

FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF (see Fish and Shellfish) 

FITZGERALD,James Edward (1818-96) was directly of 
Irish descent but was born and raised in England, educat¬ 
ed at Cambridge and from 1844 to 1850 employed in the 
antiquities department of the British Museum, rising to the 
post of under-secretary. He joined the Canterbury Associa¬ 
tion and, despite differences of opinion with Edward Gib¬ 
bon Wakefield, was an influential member. He emigrated 
aboard the Charlotte Jane in 1850. Within a few weeks of 
his arrival he brought out the first edition of the Lyttelton 
Times as editor, was also immigration agent and inspector 
of police at the port, and in 1853 became the first Super¬ 
intendent of the province and MP for Lyttelton. 

FitzGerald resigned both offices in 1857 on the grounds 
of ill-health and returned to London as emigration officer 
for Canterbury. He arrived back in Christchurch in 1860, 
and was granted a property (Springs Station) by the Pro¬ 
vincial Council for services rendered. During the following 
two years he became editor and sole proprietor of The 
Press. He sat briefly on the Provincial Council again, and 
was MP for Ellesmere from 1862 until 1866 when he took 
the seat for Christchurch City. He was briefly Minister 
of Native Affairs and fervently espoused the cause of the 
Maori, urging the government to recognise the complete 
amalgamation of the two races by granting full Maori rep¬ 
resentation in Parliament. When asked to form a Ministry, 
on one occasion, he deferred in favour of Alfred Domett. 


FitzGerald was appointed Auditor-General (then called 
Controller-General) in 1867, and he held that post until 
his death. 

FitzGerald was known as an attractive personality, 
and exercised enormous influence in the first years of the 
Canterbury settlement. 

FITZPATRICK, Sean Brian Thomas (1963- ) ranks 
with Colin Meads and Maurice Brownlie as one of the 
All Blacks’ greatest forwards. He first played for the All 
Blacks at 23, when he was chosen for the so-called ‘Baby 
Blacks’ after the senior players were banned for their 
unofficial ‘Cavaliers’ tour of South Africa. A year later, at 
the inaugural Rugby World Cup, Fitzpatrick was chosen 
as the back-up hooker to captain Andy Dalton, but when 
Dalton was injured Fitzpatrick stayed in the line-up to 
play in all the matches and receive a World Cup winner’s 
medal. He almost retired after NZ faltered in the 1991 
World Cup but decided to play on. There followed a 
new era for Fitzpatrick when new All Black coach Laurie 
Mains appointed him captain. Fitzpatrick took the All 
Blacks to a 1995 World Cup final that was lost to South 
Africa by the narrowest of margins in extra time (one 
dropped goal). That was more than made up for the fol¬ 
lowing year by the All Blacks’ first series victory in South 
Africa. After becoming the most capped All Black, injury 
forced Fitzpatrick to retire from rugby in 1998, having 
played 92 tests. He was later appointed as a consultant to 
the NZ Rugby Football Union, and managed NZ Colts 
sides and the Blues in the Super 12 competition before 
becoming a television commentator in Britain in 2004. 

FITZROY, Robert (1805-65) was Governor from De¬ 
cember 1843 to November 1845. He took over from 
Willoughby Shortland who had acted as Administrator 
following the death of William Hobson, the first Gover¬ 
nor, 15 months previously. 

FitzRoy was born in Suffolk, son of Lord Charles Fitz¬ 
Roy and the grandson of the third Duke of Grafton. He 
entered the Royal Naval College and later served for more 
than a decade in the South American region, establishing 
a reputation as an outstanding navigator. 

In 1828 FitzRoy was given command of HMS Beagle 
and from 1831 spent five years at sea, with the naturalist 
Charles Darwin aboard. He surveyed the coast of South 
America and continued on round the world, calling at 
the Bay of Islands for ten days in 1835. On his return to 
Britain FitzRoy gave evidence to a Select Committee of 
the House of Lords which was investigating the situation 
in NZ. He was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society for his published narrative of the expedi¬ 
tion, and in 1841 was briefly MP for Durham. 

When FitzRoy arrived in NZ following his appoint¬ 
ment as Governor, he found the colony in a state of unrest 
with financial problems, the settlers jittery because of the 
so-called ‘Wairau Massacre’ (Wairau Affray), and a gen- 
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eral lack of confidence in the government. He dismissed 
Shortland who had become as strongly disliked in Auck¬ 
land as Hobson had been (both of them blamed by the 
settlers for all their problems), and sailed for Wellington 
and Nelson where the problems between the Maori and 
settlers were then most intense. 

His decision that the settlers had been in the wrong 
in the Wairau affair, and his attitude towards the NZ 
Company land claims, made him some powerful enemies 
in the southern settlements. FitzRoy tried to relieve the 
financial problems of the colony with customs duties and 
an issue of currency debentures, but this exacerbated the 
disaffection among the settlers. Even among the Maori in 
the far north there was a sense that the affluent days had 
gone following the removal of the capital of the colony to 
Auckland. As a gesture of defiance, Hone Heke cut down 
the flagpole at Kororareka (Russell) in July 1844. FitzRoy 
sent to Sydney for troops, but before sufficient could ar¬ 
rive, Heke ransacked and burned Russell. A punitive ex¬ 
pedition failed, and the Maori were given confidence that 
they could handle even professional soldiers. 

NZ Company leaders in Nelson sought FitzRoy’s re¬ 
call with a petition, but the Colonial Office had already 
decided to replace him with Captain George Grey, citing 
a number of grounds, most notably FitzRoy’s alleged lack 
of judgment and firmness in dealing with ‘the Native 
question’. 

Many modern commentators feel that FitzRoy was 
unjustly treated after doing his best under remarkably 
difficult conditions to preserve the peace and establish a 
sound administrative and financial structure in a colony 
which had been drifting idly since its inception and in the 
face of the determined self-interest of the settlers. On his 
return to England, FitzRoy became an outstanding pio¬ 
neer in the field of meteorology. 

Fitzroy, a residential suburb in the City of New Ply¬ 
mouth, and Port Fitzroy, both an inlet and a settlement on 
the western side of Great Barrier Island, in the Hauraki 
Gulf, were named after the Governor but the ‘r’ has been 
reduced to lower case for convenience. 

Also near New Plymouth is the ‘Fitzroy Pole’, a carved 
representation of a triumphant Maori warrior, standing 
by a cowering European. The original pole (since replaced 
twice) was placed there by a Maori chief in 1844 to signify 
the limits of European settlement after Governor FitzRoy 
had reduced the NZ Company’s land claim from 24,000 
to 1,400 ha. 

FITZSIMMONS, Robert (1862-1917), known as Bob, 
was born in Cornwall and came to NZ as a nine-year- 
old with his father and mother and several brothers and 
sisters. They settled in Timaru and Robert became a black¬ 
smith in his father’s shop where he developed the powerful 
shoulders and arms that took him to three world boxing 
titles. Fitzsimmons fought himself out of opponents in 
NZ, went to Australia for several years and then moved 


to San Francisco where he won the world middleweight 
championship in 1891 at the age of 28. 

In 1897, at Carson City, Nevada, Fitzsimmons beat 
‘Gentleman’ Jim Corbett on a knock-out in the 14th 
round to become heavyweight champion of the world. 
He was about 8 kg lighter than Corbett. Two years later, 
aged 37, Fitzsimmons lost the title to Jim Jeffries. He lost 
twice more to Jeffries but in 1903, aged 41, achieved 
the remarkable feat of winning the world light-heavy¬ 
weight title on points against George Gardner, 14 years 
younger. 

Fitzsimmons revisited NZ in 1908 and was feted wher¬ 
ever he went, especially in Timaru and Dunedin. He mar¬ 
ried several times, and two of his wives were actresses. He 
went on the stage as a vaudevillian and continued fighting 
until the age of 51. He died of pneumonia three years later, 
having squandered the money he had won. 

A son, billed in the US as ‘Young Bob Fitzsimmons’, 
fought for a number of years but never made the top class. 
Two sons of his older brother and fellow Timaru black¬ 
smith, Jarrett, both won the NZ heavyweight amateur title 
and later fought as moderately successful professionals 
overseas. 



The New Zealand flag. 


FLAGS with official status in NZ have been first of all 
the Union Jack and then the Blue Ensign, which was the 
subject of a proclamation gazetted on 15 January 1867 by 
Governor George Grey as follows: ‘I do hereby appoint 
that all vessels belonging to or permanently in the service 
of the Colony shall bear a Blue Ensign with the following 
badge in the fly thereof (the part most remote from the 
supporting staff) the letters NZ in red.’ 

In October 1869 Governor Bowen gazetted the procla¬ 
mation: ‘The seal or badge in future to be worn ... as the 
distinctive badge of the colony, by all vessels belonging to 
or permanently employed in the service of the Colonial 
Government of NZ, shall be the Southern Cross, as rep¬ 
resented in the Blue Ensign by four five-pointed red stars 
in the fly, with white borders to correspond to the colour 
of the Jack (a flag showing nationality); in the Jack by 
four five-pointed white stars on the red ground of the St 
George’s Cross, and in the Pendant (a long narrow flag) 
by four stars near the staff, similar to those in the Ensign.’ 
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He ordered the letters ‘NZ’ to be deleted. NZ’s present 
flag was officially adopted in 1901, mostly as a result of 
the patriotic fervour released by the country’s involvement 
in the South African War. In September 1900 Premier 
Seddon said: ‘As the flag with the Southern Cross upon it 
has been generally recognised as the NZ flag, I think we 
should formally adopt it by general statute.’ 

The NZ Ensign Act 1900 was delayed, however, for 
more than a year while argument went on about a con¬ 
stitutional technicality in the legislation. The flag was of¬ 
ficially approved in 1901. It has a Union Jack in the upper 
left corner and on a blue ground to the right the Southern 
Cross is represented by four five-pointed red stars with 
white borders. 

With the Flags, Emblems and Names Protection Act of 
1981, the name was changed from the NZ Ensign to the 
NZ Flag and it was formally declared to be ‘the national 
flag of NZ’. 

FLAX (Phormium tenax), or harakeke, is a perennial 
herb, with rigid leaves between 13 m long and 5-12 cm 
wide. It grows in ‘fans’. It is a native of NZ and Norfolk 
Island and grows abundantly throughout the country, 
thriving in swampy land and wet alluvial soils, and also on 
dry sites such as coastal cliffs. Mountain flax, wharariki 
(P. cookianum), is a smaller species found throughout the 
country up to 1,200 m. The leaves are shorter and paler, 
and the flowers are yellowish. 

Flax provided an all-purpose fibre for the pre-Euro¬ 
pean Maori. They dressed it with great skill for clothing 
fabrics, cordage and fishing lines; and from the undressed 
flax they made fishing nets, many of them more than 400 
m long, and also baskets and mats. The plant was given 
its scientific name by J R and G Forster, father and son, 
botanists with James Cook on his second expedition, from 
the Greek ‘phormos’, meaning a basket, and the Latin 
‘tenax’, meaning strong. 

The leaf is prepared for plaiting by splitting it into even 
widths along its entire length. Each width is then stripped 
away from the butt end of the blade or leaf, resulting in a 
fibrous piece at the end of each strip. 

For weaving purposes the fibrous element in the flax 
blade is extracted by the deft use of the rounded edge of 
the mussel shell. The under or dull side of the flax strip is 
nicked with a sharp cutting edge. The blunt mussel edge 
is then placed against the nicked mark on the upper or 
shiny side. Pressure is applied evenly across the strip with 
the shell, and at the same time the strip is pulled along 
underneath. The process separates the underside of the 
strip from the fibrous threads that run along the shiny or 
top side of the flax strip. 

The Maori recognised more than 60 varieties and used 
different plants for different types of cordage and fabric. 
It was so plentiful there was never a need to farm the 
plant. The Maori had brought the paper mulberry with 
them on their migrations here but it never thrived out of 


the tropics, so flax became the substitute fibre source for 
apparel. 

Flax immediately became a sought-after commodity 
by Europeans, and it was one of the first commodities, 
after food, used by Maori in barter for muskets and other 
European goods. The organised export of the flax dressed 
by Maori started in the 1830s and, although British rope- 
makers considered it inferior to sisal from Mexico and 
manila from the Philippines, it made money for traders. 
After the wars of the 1860s, the fibre was processed by 
machine. Exports reached 21,000 tonnes in 1890, faltered 
as steam took over from sail, but peaked during World 
War One when 32,000 tonnes were exported in 1916. In 
more recent years, flax has been used in the making of 
wool packs and combined with sisal to make ropes and 
twines. It has also become popular with gardeners, and 
there are at least 50 different cultivated varieties. 

FLEAS of about 30 species are found in NZ and, like all 
the thousand or more species recorded worldwide (the 
order Siphonaptera), they live on the blood of mammals 
and birds. Most have arrived here since the rediscovery 
of the country in the 18th century but it is believed there 
were previously about eight species here using the native 
bat, the kiore (rat), birds (including a penguin) and pos¬ 
sibly the kuri (dog) as hosts. 

Fleas are especially narrow (almost laterally flattened), 
tall insects, wingless but with a remarkable ability to jump 
through the air on powerful hind legs for distances up 
to 35 cm. They are temporary parasites and while some 
prefer specific hosts generally they will infest most mam¬ 
mals. A female may lay up to 500 eggs and how long an 
egg takes to hatch — from a week to three months — will 
depend very much on conditions. Larvae are thread-like, 
feed on minute organic matter, pupate after about a month 
and the pupal stage may be a few weeks or a few months, 
again depending on conditions. 

The main nuisance species in domestic life are the 
human flea, the bat flea and the cat flea and all are poten¬ 
tial carriers of blood diseases. The most infamous of these 
is the bubonic plague which is carried from rats to man 
via the oriental rat flea (Xenopsylla cbeopis). The rat flea 
also transmits a number of blood parasites. 

FLEMING, Sir Charles Alexander (1916-87) was one 
of NZ’s most distinguished scientists and naturalists. He 
was born in Auckland and educated at King’s College and 
Auckland University. After war service as a coast watcher 
on the Auckland Islands he spent his whole life working 
for the NZ Geological Survey where he became Chief 
Palaeontologist. 

During his life he produced over 400 papers, some 90 
of ornithological character, 10 of entomological character 
after personally carrying out a detailed study of the NZ 
cicadas, and the rest to do with geology and palaeontol¬ 
ogy. His study of cicadas was basically pioneer work, 
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which resulted in a further 20 species being added to the 
NZ cicada list. 

He also wrote several books, including the Checklist of 
Nett' Zealand Birds (1958) and George Edward Lodge: 
The Unpublished New Zealand Bird Paintings (1982), and 
completed a major translation of Ferdinand von Hochstet- 
ter’s Geologie von Neu-Seeland (1864) from German into 
English. In 1979 he completed The Geological History of 
New Zealand and its Life , a 141-page book which is still 
currently referred to as a teaching guide. Much of this he 
illustrated with his own hand-drawn illustrations. 

He was an early enthusiast for the setting up of the 
Ornithological Society of NZ in 1940 and was its presi¬ 
dent for the 1948—49 year. His further contribution to the 
society came in the form of many short notes and papers 
published in their magazine Notornis over many years. 

In 1952 he was elected to the Royal Society of NZ, 
became a Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 1967 
and a Foreign Member of the American Philosophical 
Society in 1973. Public recognition of his services to NZ 
science came with the award of an OBE in 1964 and a 
KBE in 1977. 

FLETCHER, Sir James (1886-1974), NZ’s first industri¬ 
alist, was born in Kirkintilloch, Scotland, one of a family 
of 13. He was educated in Glasgow and later was appren¬ 
ticed to a carpenter there. He emigrated to Dunedin in 
1908 and established a small joinery and house-building 
business. Fletcher Brothers was formed after he was joined 
by three of his brothers, William, Andrew and John. 

In 1919 the Fletcher Construction Company Ltd was 
formed as a private limited liability company with a reg¬ 
istered capital of £25,000. In the years between the two 
World Wars, James Fletcher extended the company until 
it covered the whole of NZ. At the same time he diversi¬ 
fied by moving into the manufacture of bricks and tiles, 
steel merchandising and, when World War Two came, the 
company moved into forestry, sawmilling, joinery, roofing 
and the manufacture of other building products. He was 
the NZ pioneer of the ready-mix concrete industry. The 
public company, Fletcher Holdings Ltd, was formed in 
1940 and James was its chairman from then until 1968 
when he was appointed founder president. 

James Fletcher became heavily involved with the first 
Labour Government’s state house building programme 
in the 1930s and 1940s. In 1943 he had been appointed 
commissioner of defence construction with almost com¬ 
plete control over the wartime building industry but had 
to sever all business connections for his term of office. 

Fletcher was succeeded in Fletcher Holdings by his son, 
James M C who also became Sir James, and he in turn was 
succeeded in the expanded Fletcher Challenge Corpora¬ 
tion by grandson Hugh. 

FLETCHER, Sir James Muir Cameron (1914- ) has 
made a significant contribution to business, industry and 


community organisations for over 55 years. He was man¬ 
aging director and later chairman of Fletcher Holdings Ltd 
and was president of Fletcher Challenge Ltd 1981-1990. 
He is currently chairman of the Fletcher Trust (formerly 
Fletcher Challenge Charitable Trust). 

In 1980 he was knighted for his services to industry 
and the community and in 1997 was appointed to NZ’s 
highest honour, the Order of NZ. 

FLETCHER CHALLENGE, for decades one of NZ’s 
largest corporations, was formed by a merger in January 
1981 of three huge companies — the Challenge Corpora¬ 
tion, Fletcher Holdings and Tasman Pulp and Paper. 

The roots of Challenge Corporation go back through 
a merger in 1972 between Wright Stephenson &c Com¬ 
pany Ltd and the National Mortgage Agency Company, 
to 1877 when the National Mortgage Agency was first 
incorporated and listed in London. Challenge reflected 
the activities of its constituent companies, rural trading 
and finance, as a stock and station agency. Fletcher Hold¬ 
ings Ltd grew from the house-building business started in 
Dunedin in 1909 by a Scottish immigrant, James Fletcher, 
and his brothers. A limited liability company was incor¬ 
porated in 1919 and, over the next 60 years, the company 
(still dominated by the Fletcher family) expanded from 
construction into the manufacture and sale of a wide 
range of building materials, into finance and into the pulp 
and paper industry. 

The Tasman Pulp and Paper Company Ltd was formed 
in 1952, with Fletcher and the government the main 
shareholders, to utilise the pulp for papermaking from 
the Finns radiata growing over a large area of the central 
North Island. By the end of the 1970s Fletchers and Chal¬ 
lenge were the largest shareholders and this was no doubt 
a catalyst to the major merger organised in 1980. 

Fletcher Challenge Corporation continued to reflect 
the origins of the companies involved in the merger: rural 
services and trading; forest industries; construction and 
property; manufacturing and merchandising. In 1983, the 
company made the largest overseas purchase in NZ his¬ 
tory when it bought the British Columbia-based Crown 
Forest Industries. Traditionally based on heavy industries, 
Fletcher Challenge's companies were moving more to¬ 
wards the consumer end of the market at the end of the 
1990s, as evidenced in part by the opening of the chain of 
Challenge petrol stations. 

In December 1999 the Fletcher Challenge Group em¬ 
barked on a programme of restructuring which led to the 
sale of the Paper Division to Norske Skog in 2000, and 
the sale of the Energy Division to Shell Oil and Apache 
in 2001. Also in 2001 Fletcher Building became a stand¬ 
alone company, as did Fletcher Challenge Forests, and a 
new company, Rubicon, was launched. 

FLETT, Essie (see Summers, Essie) 
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FLIES of 1,800 or so species inhabit all parts of NZ and 
its offshore islands but those whose presence is most fre¬ 
quently felt and which are most important in terms of eco¬ 
nomics and public health are house flies and blowflies. 

There are no native house flies but the common Musca 
domestica and the lesser house fly ( Fattnia canicularis) 
arrived from Europe with the first immigrants as did the 
European blowfly ( Callipbora vicina), a bluebottle which 
has a white sheen on its abdomen, and the smaller green 
blowfly (Lucilia sericata) which, true to its name, is gen¬ 
erally bright green but sometimes is copper-coloured as 
though the green were a verdigris. 

Native blowflies include the NZ blue blowfly (Calli- 
phora quadrimaculata), a bluebottle which despoils meat 
with its maggots as the others do but which commonly 
‘blows’ woollen fabrics as well; and the brown blowfly 
(C. stygia), a very common golden-haired blowfly which 
at the height of summer may prematurely hatch its eggs 
and drop them in flight on any sort of meat. 

The hairy maggot blowfly (Chrysomya rufifacies) is a 
greenbottle with narrow black bands on its abdomen. It is 
well known round the Pacific. 

The brown, green, European and hairy maggot blow¬ 
flies are a menace in rural areas because they often lay eggs 
in the fleece of sheep with consequent damage to the skin 
of the animals. 

Eggs are white, elongated tubes and the maggots are 
without heads or legs, but with hooks at the narrow 
mouth end both to masticate tissue and to help with 
locomotion. After moulting, the maggot pupates within 
a hardened, discarded larval skin from which the fly ulti¬ 
mately emerges. 

Elouse and blowflies are prolific breeders and although 
they and their pupae are often taken by predators, num¬ 
bers are also kept down by rampant cannibalism at the 
maggot stage. 

Flies are probably the most offensive to man of the 
common insects, with maggots fouling food and the adults 
spreading infectious diseases through food. It is known 
that when eggs and maggots, especially of the lesser 
house fly, are swallowed with food they can survive and 
cause intestinal problems. For these reasons, public health 
authorities in NZ advise people to keep food free from 
contamination by keeping fly numbers under control and 
keeping food beyond their reach. 

FLORA and FAUNA have among them many ‘living fos¬ 
sils’, as the only survivors of ancient groups that lived in 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic times, when they were numerous 
and more widely distributed geographically. 

The distinctive elements in the NZ flora and fauna 
include the kauri ( Agatbis australis ), the native pines or 
podocarps (most notably the totara, rimu and kahikatea), 
the tuatara, the native frog, moa (until a few hundred 
years ago) and kiwi, and a number of insects. 

It is no accident that NZ and also New Caledonia are 


home to so many unusual plants and animals. Rather, it is 
a direct consequence of their having been cut off from sur¬ 
rounding land masses since late Cretaceous times, about 
85 million years ago. They therefore have the character of 
a ‘time capsule’ containing the direct descendants of the 
ancient flora and fauna. 

This cut-off also occurred before snakes reached this 
part of the world, so NZ and New Caledonia became two 
of the few snake-free countries in the world. 

NZ and New Caledonia were part of a vast southern 
super-continent called Gondwanaland. They were close 
together and wedged between the east coasts of Australia 
and Tasmania and eastern Antarctica. For most of their 
association with Gondwanaland, NZ and New Caledonia 
were either largely under the sea or were archipelagos of 
volcanic islands. 

However, 80 million years ago a new sea floor began to 
form both in the Tasman Sea and in that part of the South¬ 
ern Ocean lying between NZ and Antarctica. NZ became 
surrounded by continuous coastlines and seas of oceanic 
depths. At about this time the first marsupials (kangaroos 
and koalas, among others) appeared in South America and 
probably migrated into Australia via Antarctica, but were 
barred from NZ by stretches of open ocean. 

The Tasman Sea opened up to its full width over the 
period between 80 and 60 million years ago. However, it 
is likely that at some time before attaining its full width 
the Tasman was crossed by ancestral bats before the sea 
became too wide and stormy. 

The bats that came at this time gave rise to two distinc¬ 
tive NZ species, the only mammals in NZ’s original fauna 
before the arrival of the earliest humans. 

It is also likely that the ancestors of some of NZ’s distinc¬ 
tive native birds, such as the wattlebirds (huia, saddleback 
and kokako), native thrushes (piopio) and native wrens 
(rifleman, bush wren and rock wren), arrived at the same 
time, after winging their way across the infant Tasman. 

One of the most obvious consequences of the westerly 
pattern of winds and oceanic currents was a substantial 
strengthening of trans-Tasman migration. Many of the sea 
creatures that populate NZ’s shores today came originally 
from the west, either from Australia and Tasmania, or 
from even further westwards around the globe, as far as 
South Africa or even South America, having been trans¬ 
ported by the west wind drift. 

Birds are also notable riders of the west wind and from 
Miocene times, that is from 24 to five million years ago, 
NZ gained a number of groups of land birds of Austral¬ 
ian origin. Some bird groups have been in NZ longer than 
others and therefore have had sufficient time to diverge 
genetically from the parent Australian stock. The takahe, 
for example, represents an earlier migration whereas the 
pukeko is from a later migration and is indistinguishable 
from Australian forms. 

Trans-Tasman Migration Trans-Tasman migration of 
Australian land birds continues today and 20th century 
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colonists include the spur-winged plover, black-fronted 
dotterel, white-faced heron, Australian coot, royal spoon¬ 
bill, grey teal, welcome swallow and silvereye. Other 
would-be colonists have lingered but not survived, such as 
the avocet, little bittern and white-eyed duck. Australian 
fruit bats have also been blown across the Tasman, but 
have not formed colonies. 

Although steady cooling during the late Miocene and 
Pliocene times had progressively thinned out many of the 
tropical immigrants NZ had received in earlier times, the 
coup de grace was delivered by the severe climates of the 
Pleistocene glacials, occurring between two million and 
10,000 years ago. It also encouraged the development of 
distinctive varieties of plants and animals, as a result of 
isolation. Distinct geographic races developed in native 
land snails, for example, as populations became cut off by 
movements of land and sea and the isolating effect of ice 
sheets. As many of the NZ mountains began to be pushed 
up, certain plants and animals moved up with them, es¬ 
pecially those adapted to life in dry, stony river beds and 
rock slopes. 

Thus the alpine rock wren, alpine wetas and alpine 
cicadas developed from lowland groups and the NZ par¬ 
rots produced the alpine kea, the kaka being its equivalent 
in lowland forests. 

As the climate warmed after the last glacial phase, some 
10,000 years ago, some of the gaps in the NZ flora and 
fauna resulting from Pleistocene extinctions were filled by 
temperate organisms riding the west wind drift. 

Forest gradually became re-established throughout 
NZ but its recovery from the repeated disruptions during 
the successive glacials was a long and slow process and it 
is believed that, even within the span of human occupa¬ 
tion of NZ, vegetation changes have occurred which are 
related to this long-term recovery process. Coupled with 
this have been the effect of climatic changes, notably the 
Climatic Optimum (a warm period extending from 7,000 
to 4,000 years ago) and Little Ice Age (a cold period be¬ 
tween 1550 and 1800). 

Formerly attributed to the Maori, the kiore (Polyne¬ 
sian rat) is now known to have been introduced by some 
earlier human visitors about 2,000 years ago, who left 
no other trace. These rats had devastating effects on the 
small native fauna, including forest-floor birds and insects, 
which were already much diminished when the first Maori 
arrived. The early Maori, sometimes called moa-hunters, 
soon extinguished the moa and some other large birds. 
Their use of fire for hunting and agriculture also destroyed 
forest on both main islands and disturbed previously 
stable, sandy country so that sand dunes invaded fertile 
land in many coastal areas. European settlers not only 
continued this process but also introduced a wide range 
of plants and animals, from gorse and thistles to a range 
of predatory and browsing mammals. Of these, mustelids, 
rats, cats and the Australian possum were the worst of¬ 
fenders. Many birds disappeared altogether, while others 


became confined to remote places like offshore islands 
and Fiordland. 

Other animals, such as tuatara, native frogs, weta and 
native land snails, apparently formerly widely distributed 
over both North and South Islands, became greatly re¬ 
duced both in numbers and geographic distribution. 

Thus the arrival of people, with fire, rats and other 
predatory mammals, coming on top of the effects of the 
ice age, sounded the death-knell for many of NZ’s unique 
primeval organisms, some dating back tens of millions of 
years to times when NZ was part of the now fragmented 
great southern continent of Gondwanaland. 

FLOUNDER is common in NZ coastal waters, and most 
species are favoured table fish with about 4,000 tonnes 
caught for eating each year. There are nine species known 
as right eye flounders, oval in shape and with dorsal and 
anal fins that form a fringe round most of the body. They 
live on sandy or muddy bottoms in shallow water. The 
true flounders have a single pelvic fin that is joined to the 
anal fin; the turbot and brill have two pelvic fins; and soles 
have two pelvic fins and lack a separate preoperculum on 
the gill cover. 

• Yellow-belly flounder (Rbombosolea leporina) is oval 
in shape, grows to about 40 cm in length and has a 
green upper and yellow lower surface. 

• Sand flounder (R. plebeia) is more diamond-shaped 
than oval, has a grey or brown upper and white lower 
surface, is about the same size as the yellow-belly and 
is the most abundant of the true flounders. 

• Greenback flounder (R. tapirina) grows up to 50 cm in 
length, is oval with a dark green upper and white lower 
surface, is caught mainly on the east coast of the South 
Island and is the species most favoured by gourmets. 

• Black flounder, sometimes called the mud flounder 
(R. retiaria), has a dark-green and red-spotted upper 
surface, and is small and less favoured for its flesh than 
the others. 

• Brill ( Colistium guntberi) is oval, about an average size 
for flounders, and has a grey-brown body with fine 
black lines running longitudinally down on each scale 
row. 

• Turbot (C. nudipinnis ) grows up to 50 cm in length 
(although in some instances it becomes very large), 
is dark brown and mottled on the upper surface and 
pinkish-white on the underside, and occurs throughout 
the country but more commonly on the west coast of 
both islands. 

• Lemon sole ( Pelotretis flavilatus) grows up to 50 cm in 
length, is grey or brown on the upper side, white on the 
belly, and occurs most abundantly in the south. 

• NZ sole, or common sole (Peltorhamphus novaezee- 
landiae), has a distinctive round snout, grows to 
about 45 cm in length, has rough scales like the lemon 
sole, is grey-green on the back and white beneath, is 
found abundantly round the coast, and is the most 
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commercially important species, accounting for more 
than one-third of the total annual flounder catch. 

• The spotted flounder ( Azygopus pinnifasciatus) grows 
to only about 20 cm in length, has a pale, brown body 
with dark spots on the upper side, a dark spot on each 
side of the tail fin, and lives below 300 m. It is seldom 
caught except by deepwater trawlers. 

There are three species of left eye flounders (with both eyes 
on the left as opposed to both eyes on the right in the other 
species), and none of them are commercially important in 
this country. 

• Finless flounder ( Mancopsetta milfordi) is more elon¬ 
gated than any other flounder, up to 70 cm in length, 
and lives below 500 m mostly in the southern regions. 

• Witch flounder (Arnoglossus scapha) grows to only 30 
cm in length, is perhaps the most abundant of all the 
flounders, but its bland tasting flesh is not much sought 
after. 

• The crested flounder (Lophonectes gallus) grows to 
only about 20 cm in length and, while it is very com¬ 
mon in NZ waters between 50 m and 200 m, it is not 
highly regarded for the table. 

(See also Brill, Soles, Turbot.) 

FLYING FISH are open-ocean pelagic fish swimming 
either singly or in loose schools in the upper metre or so 
of water. They all have greatly expanded pectoral fins and 
are capable of launching themselves from the water and 
making long gliding flights of up to 75 m at 35-45 km/h 
to escape from predators. 

Cypselurus lineatus , the common NZ flying fish, is the 
largest species in the family (Exocoetidae), and grows up 
to 40 cm long. It is dark blue above and light blue below. 
They are often seen gliding away in front of boats off the 
north-east coast of the North Island. 

FOMISON, Tony (1939-90) was born in Christchurch 
and attended the University of Canterbury School of Fine 
Arts from 1958 to 1960, graduating with a diploma in 
sculpture. His interest in archaeology led to an appoint¬ 
ment at the Canterbury Museum with responsibility for 
tracing Maori rock drawings in the South Island. 

His first solo exhibition in 1961 was at the Canterbury 
Society of Arts. A QEII Arts Council travel grant in 1964 
enabled him to visit major European art galleries before 
returning to NZ in 1967. He was exhibition officer for 
the Canterbury Society of Arts from 1969 to 1971 when 
he began to paint full-time. ‘Fomison paints with incred¬ 
ible intensity,’ said art critic Hamish Keith. ‘In Fomison’s 
images flesh and the spirit are constantly at war with 
themselves ... [His] target is the imagination and he goes 
straight to it — no hesitation or polite coughs or warning 
for the delicate.’ 

FONTERRA, or more formally the Fonterra Co-operative 
Group Ltd, was formed in October 2001 from the merger 


of the NZ Dairy Board with the NZ Dairy Group and 
Kiwi Co-operative Dairies. It is a leading multinational 
dairy company, cooperatively owned by 13,000 NZ dairy 
farmers (about 95 per cent of the country’s total), who 
supply more than 13 billion litres of milk each year. From 
these, Fonterra manufactures more than 2 million tonnes 
of dairy products, and exports over 90 per cent of these 
to 140 countries. The group is led by a board of directors, 
elected by the shareholders, and comprises three operating 
divisions: 

• Ingredients — responsible for the entire cow-to-cus- 
tomer chain from milk collection, through manufactur¬ 
ing and logistics, and ultimately to the marketing and 
distribution of milk products to the international food 
industry under the NZMP (NZ Milk Products) brand. 
The Ingredients business has more than 7,000 staff at 
90 sites both here in NZ and overseas, and is the largest 
dairy ingredients operation in the world. 

• New Zealand Milk — responsible for marketing a 
wide range of dairy-based consumer and branded 
products worldwide. Leading brands are Anchor, An- 
lene, Anmum, Chesdale and Mainland, under which 
are marketed a wide range of dairy products that in¬ 
clude milk, milk-based products, cheeses and spreads. 
NZ Milk has 12,000 employees based in operating 
companies in more than 30 countries worldwide. 

• Fonterra Enterprises — made up of three businesses 
that support Fonterra’s core business, including a 
biotechnology company, a rural retailer, and an agri¬ 
cultural website. 

Farmers who supply milk to Fonterra are paid for the 
milksolids they provide (a measure of milkfat and protein, 
adjusted for water content). 

FOOD SAFETY in NZ is the responsibility the NZ Food 
Safety Authority, which was set up in 2002 to protect and 
promote public health and safety, and to facilitate market 
access for NZ’s food and food related products. 

As the controlling authority for imports and exports 
of food and food related products, NZFSA administers 
legislation covering food for sale on the domestic market, 
primary processing of animal products, and exports of 
plant products, agricultural compounds and veterinary 
medicines. 

FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE has never occurred 
among livestock in NZ but, because it would bring in its 
train enormous economic problems, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry, aided by the Customs and Immigra¬ 
tion Departments, try to keep an effective screen against 
the importation of infection. The Ministry has wide pow¬ 
ers under the Animals Act to prevent the introduction and 
to eradicate the disease — and any other serious exotic 
animal diseases — should an outbreak occur. 

Foot and mouth is a flu-like disease caused by three 
main types of virus and a number of sub-types. They are 
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resistant to cold, so can survive in chilled meat or cooled 
animal products. It can strike any cloven-hooved animal, 
but most frequent outbreaks in temperate zone regions 
have been among cattle and pigs. 

The special danger to NZ would be the immediate 
cancellation of imports of all animal products by countries 
such as Britain, Australia and the US on the occasion of 
an outbreak here. Import embargo against NZ by these 
countries would remain until any suspicion of infection 
was removed. 

A study by the Reserve Bank in 2002 estimated that 
even a moderate outbreak of the disease would cause a 
loss of $6 billion in export earnings in the first year alone, 
and a further $10 billion in the second year. Unemploy¬ 
ment would rise by 15,000-20,000 jobs, the NZ dollar 
would fall, and overseas investment would decline by 
some 20 per cent. There have been three suspected out¬ 
breaks since World War Two, but each proved to be a 
false alarm. 

Other Animal Diseases Foot and mouth is the most 
feared of the exotic epidemic viral diseases, not because it 
is the most lethal but because it is widespread round the 
world, is highly infectious and seems to thrive in the north¬ 
ern temperate zone. Some other major exotic diseases 
which would seriously disrupt the national economy are: 
anthrax (which can affect humans), caused by bacilli, and 
can be a killer; swine fever, a disease which is often fatal 
for pigs, caused by a virus; rabies and rinderpest. 

FORBES, George William (1869-1947), Prime Minister 
from May 1930 until a crushing defeat at the hands of La¬ 
bour in 1935, was born in Lyttelton, educated at Christch¬ 
urch Boys’ High School, and was a famous Canterbury 
rugby halfback in the 1890s. He settled in Cheviot, became 
a foundation member of the Cheviot County Council and 
made an unsuccessful bid for the Hurunui parliamentary 
seat in 1902. A staunch supporter of the leasehold move¬ 
ment, Forbes won Hurunui in 1908 and held the seat until 
his retirement from Parliament in 1943. 

He was Minister of Lands and Agriculture and deputy 
leader of the United Party when Joseph Ward took of¬ 
fice in 1928, and because of Ward’s ill-health was in fact 
leader. When Ward retired in 1930, Forbes took over with 
the support Labour had previously given Ward. But when 
Labour withdrew its backing over unemployment legisla¬ 
tion, Forbes sought and gained support from the Reform 
Party under Gordon Coates. They went into the 1935 
election as the National Political Federation but their rigid 
deflationary policy during the deepest depression years 
told against them and Labour won a sweeping victory. 

Forbes, the Prime Minister, has been described by one 
colleague this way: ‘As political halfback behind a beaten 
pack, he was thoroughly hardened to going down in the 
face of dangerous rushes, and revealed his greatest talent 
for defence in 1932-35’. 

History has treated him much less kindly than his 


colleague Coates, although his honesty of purpose has 
never been seriously questioned. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND TRADE, MINISTRY OF 

(MFAT), under the statutory authority of the Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Act 1988, conducts the Government’s business with 
foreign countries and their governments, and with interna¬ 
tional organisations. It advises the Government on foreign 
and trade policy issues that will affect NZ’s interests in 
relation to other countries. On behalf of the Government 
it enters into dialogue with other governments, to imple¬ 
ment NZ’s policies and promote NZ’s interests. 

The Ministry oversees NZ’s international relations. 
NZ currently trades with about 180 countries, with the 
key relationships being with Australia, the United States, 
the European Union, Japan, China and Pacific Island nat¬ 
ions. The Ministry works closely with other government 
departments and agencies, as well as the business sector, to 
link international developments and domestic policy. 

Following a review NZ’s Official Development As¬ 
sistance (NZODA) in 2002, NZAID (NZ’s International 
Aid and Development Agency) was created as a semi- 
autonomous agency that exists within MFAT, but has its 
own distinct identity. NZAID’s geographical focus is on 
the Pacific, but it also provides financial and practical 
assistance to projects in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The ten strategic areas focused on are: education, health, 
sustainable livelihoods, environment, human rights, lead¬ 
ership and government, economic development, peace 
building and conflict prevention, humanitarian support, 
and community safety. (See also Overseas Aid.) 

The Ministry is also responsible for protecting the 
interests of NZ citizens overseas. Consular services, man¬ 
aged from Wellington and supported by NZ overseas 
posts, include liaising with families and specialist depart¬ 
ments when NZ citizens are in distress overseas, deliver¬ 
ing notarial, visa and passport services, providing voting 
facilities, and supervising examinations overseas. 

The Ministry fosters a close working relationship with 
the NZ business community, as well as aiming to ensure 
that all of its policies and processes take into account 
Maori interests in foreign affairs and trade. 

FOREST PARKS range in size from 16,700 to 377,000 
ha, include examples of the most impressive bush and 
mountain scenery in NZ, and are available as recreational 
areas for lovers of the outdoors. There are 19 forest parks: 
Northland, Coromandel, Kaimai-Mamaku, Raukumara, 
Pirongia, Pureora, Whirinaki, Kaimanawa, Kaweka, Rua- 
hine, Tararua, Rimutaka, and Aorangi (formerly Hau- 
rangi) in the North Island; and Mt Richmond, Victoria, 
Hanmer, Lake Sumner, Craigieburn, and Catlins in the 
South Island. 

The parks are managed and administered by the 
Department of Conservation, but each park has an advi¬ 
sory committee. 
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The multiple-use concept behind the establishment of 
forest parks means that the land concerned can function 
as forest, protecting soil and water, providing a healthy 
habitat for wildlife, producing timber through selec¬ 
tive logging, preserving special areas for their scientific, 
historic or scenic importance, and providing huge areas 
for public recreation. There is freedom of access to the 
forest parks, but some control is exercised over activities. 
Permits are required to take in horses, cars or trail-bikes, 
and to fish, hunt, collect plant specimens or gemstones. 
Accommodation in modern huts is available free of charge 
in some parks. 

FOREST RESEARCH, established in 1947 as part of the 
NZ Forest Service, is one of nine Crown Research Insti¬ 
tutes and provides forest-growing expertise and consumer 
advice about wood. It operates research programmes 
on all manner of forestry and wood processing matters, 
including biomaterials engineering, cell wall biotechnology, 
alternative plant and tree species, forest management, 
timber engineering and sawmilling processes, and 
biosecurity. The institute works closely with clients in¬ 
volved in forestry and wood processing, wood products, 
and pulp and paper industries, along with central govern¬ 
ment, environmental agencies, local authorities and the 
transport sector. A high concern for the environment 
underlies all areas of science at Forest Research. 

The company’s head office is in Rotorua with a small 
team of researchers based at the University of Canterbury 
campus in Christchurch, and operations in Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

FOREST RINGLET (Dodonidia belmsii) is one of only 
three of the 11 NZ native butterfly species restricted to 
the forest environment. It is variously known as the beech 
forest butterfly and Helm’s butterfly. It has black and yel¬ 
low bands across its wings and a wing span from 40 to 65 
mm. (See also Butterflies.) 

FORESTRY, based on exotic timbers, mainly conifers, 
has been one of the fastest-growing primary industries 
since World War Two. About 8 million ha (30 per cent) of 
the country are covered by forests. A total of 1.8 million 
ha are in planted production forests, the majority Finns 
radiata. Indigenous forests cover 6.2 million ha. 

Timber Species Of the conifers which make up most of 
the exotic forests, close to 90 per cent are radiata pine, a 
multi-purpose tree which reaches saw-log size within 25 
years in NZ. It is a native of California where it is now 
hardly known. Other well-represented species are Douglas 
fir (about six per cent), Corsican pine and Ponderosa pine. 
The largest forests are in the centre of the North Island but 
there are others of varying size throughout the country 
where land is of marginal value for pastoral development. 
Less than 1 per cent of the national timber supply comes 
from indigenous forests and the strategy is to maintain 


yield at a level which can be sustained. Native timbers are 
used for special purposes only. 

Where softwood exotics such as radiata are required 
for durable uses, such as house-building and fencing, 
they undergo preservative processes. A number of interior 
building materials, such as particle boards, are produced 
from sawmill residues and wood pulp. 

History Timber was the first major export from NZ. 
A Royal Navy brig, the Fancy, took a load of kahikatea 
(white pine) from the Coromandel Peninsula in 1794 and 
established a trade that grew over 60 years. It peaked in 
the early 1850s at 11 million board feet (3.35 million m) 
a year (much of it kauri) which represented more than 
one-third of the country’s exports at a time when wool 
was less than one-quarter. The decline thereafter in timber 
exporting was swift as settlers hacked and burned huge 
areas of native forests in the North Island to establish 
livestock farms. 

By the 1870s laws were being passed to encourage 
settlers to plant trees. In the years before World War 
Two the export of native timber from NZ was banned. 
At that time, and until after the war, the native timber 
reserves were needed for building wooden houses and 
for all purposes requiring durability because of the rapid 
deterioration of the exotic softwood timbers. The change 
of emphasis came with the development of thoroughly 
reliable preservative techniques for the softwoods. 



Radiata pine. 
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The first exotic forest plantings followed the establish¬ 
ment of tree nurseries by the newly-formed afforestation 
branch of the Lands Department, at Rotorua in the North 
Island and Tapanui and Eweburn in the South in 1897. In 
the first 25 years of this government-sponsored afforesta¬ 
tion 19,000 ha were planted, but the first boom period of 
planting was between 1922 and 1936 when government 
agencies planted 150,000 ha and private interests 120,000 
ha. 

In the 1960s the government stepped up planting again 
and made financial inducements to private companies to 
plant as well. During the 1970s the planting rate mul¬ 
tiplied by five to an average of more than 20,000 ha a 
year. This enthusiasm for the future of the industry was 
compounded in the early 1980s, with a number of major 
companies expanding their interest in forestry products 
and accelerating plantings. The wood resource from these 
plantings will increase the volume of wood available for 
export dramatically from now on as domestic processing 
remains static. 

In 1920 the NZ Forest Service was set up as a govern¬ 
ment department, following a report by a Royal Com¬ 
mission on Forestry which was constituted in 1913 but 
whose proceedings were interrupted by World War One. 
The first Commissioner of State Forests was Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell. 

By the mid-1980s the service administered more than 
four million ha of forest land under its mandate to con¬ 
serve, protect and perpetuate existing indigenous forests 
and to ensure exotic forests were large enough to cater 
for timber needs and also for substantial export business. 
Other responsibilities involved safeguarding forests from 
fire, and from insect and disease infestation (through plant 
and timber quarantine procedures), and protecting valu¬ 
able indigenous flora and fauna and preserving unstable 
land from erosion. 

Many of these responsibilities were split up between 
the Department of Conservation and the Ministry for the 
Environment in the late 1980s, although the Ministry of 
Forests retained its advisory function to government on 
forestry matters and is still required to ‘promote the na¬ 
tional interest through forestry, including the wood-based 
industries’. It also remained responsible for research, 
information collection on the industry, quarantine and dis¬ 
ease control and timber inspection and grading. In 1998 
it merged with the Ministry of Agriculture, forming the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry (MAF). 

Overseas investment in forests and processing compa¬ 
nies continued to be strong into the mid-1990s with only 
the government’s Forestry Corporation of NZ remaining 
predominantly NZ owned. However, in 1996 the govern¬ 
ment sold its shares in Forestry Corporation which owned 
licences to the cutting rights to 188,000 ha of forest in the 
Bay of Plenty. This resulted in about 93 per cent of planta¬ 
tion forests passing into private ownership. 


FORSAITH, Thomas Spencer (1814-98) was one of 

the earliest European settlers in the Kaipara region. His 
understanding of the Maori language and customs and 
his ability to establish rapport with the Maori made him a 
valuable assistant to the first three governors. He was born 
in London and apprenticed to a silk merchant but, in defi¬ 
ance of his parents’ wishes, he joined a shipping firm as a 
cadet officer and spent several years at sea. 

In 1838 he chartered a vessel, loaded it with goods and 
machinery and sailed for NZ. On arrival he bought land 
in the Kaipara region and established a trading station on 
the northern Wairoa River. 

Forsaith worked as an adviser to Governor Hobson 
on Maori affairs, was appointed to the protectorate of 
Aborigines in 1843, worked closely with Governor Fitz¬ 
Roy and was interpreter at a number of crucial meetings 
between Maori and Pakeha until he left the government’s 
employ in 1847 and opened a drapery store in Auckland. 

He was elected to the General Assembly in September 
1853 and, during the constitutional dilemma the follow¬ 
ing year, he was summoned by the administrator to form 
a ministry. Dr G H Scholefield in his Dictionary of NZ 
Biography (1940) said of the incident: ‘He [Forsaith] was 
engaged at the time at his business premises [in Auckland] 
but hurriedly changed his garb before proceeding to Gov¬ 
ernment House, an incident which led to his short gov¬ 
ernment being referred to as “the clean shirt ministry”.’ 
This ministry, which also included E J Wakefield, W T L 
Travers and James Macandrew, only held office from 31 
August to 2 September 1854. Though really the leader, 
Forsaith explained that he did not occupy the position of 
head of the government. He considered his colleagues as 
his equals: ‘no one of them was before the others’. It has 
become accepted by historians that Forsaith has no claim 
to be regarded as a Premier of NZ. 

During a term of parliament between 1858 and 1860, 
Forsaith had made a sincere and sympathetic defence of 
Wiremu Kingi, after the Waitara troubles, but because 
of the mood of the colony at the time this effectively ter¬ 
minated his political career. Forsaith was instrumental in 
defeating an attempt to have Bishop Selwyn’s salary made 
a charge on the colonial government, thus effectively stop¬ 
ping the establishment of the Anglican Church as a state 
church in NZ. Forsaith was a Congregationalist and in 
1862 gave up his business to enter the church. 

FORSYTH,Samuel (1891-1918) was born in Wellington, 
and served in France during World War One with the Sec¬ 
ond Auckland Battalion, and won the Victoria Cross post¬ 
humously for action during the battle for Bapaume. The 
citation said: ‘His courage and coolness, combined with 
great power of initiative, proved an invaluable incentive to 
all who were with him, and he undoubtedly saved many 
casualties among his comrades.’ Sergeant Forsyth was shot 
by a German sniper after directing an operation against 
machine-guns that enabled the NZ attack to continue. 
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FORTY-HOUR, FIVE-DAY WEEKS were first legislated 
for by the first Labour Government in 1936 but did not 
become general until 1946. Most occupations then em¬ 
braced the concept that any employee should be entitled to 
an award wage for 40 hours worked over five weekdays, 
and should be paid an overtime rate for any extension of 
either the number of hours in a day or days in the week. 
This and restrictions on the opening hours of shops led to 
a regimented shopping and social life, and non-commer¬ 
cial weekends. Pressure from the tourist industry and from 
NZers returning from overseas countries led to changes in 
the shopping hours in 1981. 

Progressively, during the 1980s and 1990s, the principle 
of 40 hours over five days was waived and shopping hours 
became totally deregulated. Though some people in part- 
time employment work less than 40 hours, some work 
more, either because they have a second job or because they 
want more money. However, the 40-hour week remains the 
standard against which the working week is assessed. 

FORTY-MILE BUSH was that area north of the Ruama- 
hanga River, which flows across the Wairarapa, north to 
Woodville. (See also Bush.) 

FOSSILS are relics in the form of mineralised bones, 
shells, casts or frozen and perfectly preserved organisms 
of a plant or animal that existed in a past geological age. 
They are most often found in sedimentary rocks formed 
by layers of sand, mud and gravel in which creatures can 
be trapped and preserved. (See also Palaeontology.) 

FOVEAUX STRAIT, 30 km wide, divides Stewart Island 
from the south coast of the South Island. It is crossed twice 
daily by a catamaran service between Bluff and Oban, in 
Stewart Island’s Halfmoon Bay, and a regular air service. 
The prevailing wind and tidal drift are westerly and the 
water is cold, but in January 1963 John Van Leeuwan 
of the Oreti Surf Life-Saving Club swam across from the 
South Island in 13 hours 40 minutes. 

The strait is famous for its oyster beds which are 
dredged commercially during a four-month season each 
year, and for muttonbirds which breed on the many small 
islands. There are also commercial quantities of scallops. 

During his circumnavigation of NZ in 1770, James 
Cook judged Stewart Island to be a peninsula and mapped 
it accordingly. The area was not identified and charted 
correctly until 1804, by an American, Captain Owen F 
Smith, in Favourite, who called the strait ‘Smith’s Strait’. 
It was called both ‘Favourite’s Strait’ and ‘Tees Strait’ for 
a time, but the name ‘Foveaux Strait’ (after the Lieutenant- 
Governor of New South Wales, Major Joseph Foveaux) 
prevailed after it was so called by Captain John Grono of 
the sealer Governor Bligh. 

FOWLDS, Sir George (1860-1934) was largely respon¬ 
sible for the foundation in 1927 of Massey Agricultural 


College, the forerunner of Massey University. 

Fowlds was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, the son of a 
hand-loom weaver, was apprenticed at the age of 12 to a 
clothier in Kilmarnock, and later joined the staff of a soft- 
goods house in Glasgow and attended night school there. 
He emigrated to South Africa in 1882 and worked there 
as a stone mason and railways worker before continuing 
on to NZ in 1885. 

Fowlds built up a successful textiles business in Auck¬ 
land city, became MP for Auckland in 1899 and for Grey 
Lynn in 1902. As a member of the Joseph Ward adminis¬ 
tration of 1906, he was given the portfolios of education, 
public health, customs, defence, justice and State Fire 
Insurance. He rejected the Liberal Party in 1911, resigned 
from cabinet and stood as a Social Democrat in the two 
subsequent elections and again in 1919. 

Fowlds’s passion was education. He was chairman of 
Auckland University College for 13 years, the force behind 
the founding of Massey Agricultural College of which he 
was chairman from its inception in 1927 until his death, 
and a member also of the Senate of the University of NZ. 
He was one of the founders and first president of the 
Rotary movement in NZ and was associated with the 
NZ Alliance, the Workers’ Educational Association, the 
Masonic Lodge, the Red Cross Society and a number of 
local organisations in Auckland. 

FOX, Sir William (1812-93) was four times Prime Minis¬ 
ter of NZ; from May 1856 to June 1856; from July 1861 
to August 1862; from June 1869 to September 1872; and 
from March 1873 to April 1873. He was also leader of 
the House of Representatives in a coalition headed by 
Whitaker (in the Legislative Council) from October 1863 
to November 1864. Fox was a man of versatility, an 
energetic explorer in his younger days, an accomplished 
painter and a lucid writer. 

He was born in Durham, England, graduated MA from 
Oxford, read law at the Inner Temple in London, and was 
called to the Bar in 1842. He emigrated to NZ that same 
year and became editor of the NZ Gazette and Britannia 
Spectator in Wellington. Over the following decade he 
explored the Wairarapa; was appointed NZ Company 
Resident Agent in Nelson; explored the northern area of 
the South Island in company with Brunner, Heaphy and 
their Maori guide, Kehu; became principal agent of the 
NZ Company in Wellington; went to London to hand 
over the NZ Company’s documents when its charter was 
surrendered in 1851 and, while there, acted as an adviser 
to the Colonial office on its NZ Constitution Bill. 

On his return to NZ via North America, Fox was 
elected to the Provincial Council in Wellington, and in 
1855 was elected to the General Assembly for the Wan¬ 
ganui district, having bought land in the Rangitikei. Fox 
was strongly in favour of pacification gestures towards the 
Maori and a greater involvement for them in the govern¬ 
ment of the colony, but later he became a supporter of 
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the war in the Waikato, or at least believed intervention 
to be justified. 

Fox resigned his parliamentary seat in 1865 and spent 
three years in England and the US where he became inter¬ 
ested in liquor prohibition schemes. He returned to Parlia¬ 
ment for Rangitikei on his return in 1868 and served two 
more terms as Premier (the second time for only a month). 
He resigned his seat again in 1875 and for another three 
years visited England and North America. He was elected 
to Parliament for Wanganui during his absence, was 
defeated for the seat in 1879, regained his old Rangitikei 
seat in 1880 but was never quite the force in Parliament 
he had been previously. 

Perhaps his last major official task for NZ was as Com¬ 
missioner in the early 1880s, investigating and settling the 
claims arising from the confiscation of Maori lands on the 
west coast of the North Island. He was awarded £2,000 
for this work and retired in 1885 to Auckland where he be¬ 
came the principal founder of the NZ Alliance and worked 
hard in support of the campaign to outlaw liquor. 

Fox was a landscape painter of some talent, noted 
for his peculiar method of depicting land contours. He 
was also a regular newspaper columnist over many years 
and wrote The War in NZ (1860) and The Revolt in NZ 
(1865). 

Fox Glacier, Foxton town and Foxton Beach were 
all named after Sir William. The Fox Range in Westland 
County, and the Fox River which flows down the Paparoa 
Range through Buller County to the Tasman Sea, however, 
were both named after another William Fox, a miner, who 
found gold in Central Otago and then crossed over to 
Westland to prospect there. 

Another Fox River which rises in the Fox Range and 
flows westwards into the Cook River was named after Fox 
Glacier and therefore, indirectly, after Sir William Fox. 

FOX GLACIER is the name of a locality in Westland 
National Park, 172 km south-west of Hokitika, 273 km 
north-west of Wanaka, and 24 km south-west of Franz 
Josef Glacier. It takes its name from the glacier that de¬ 
scends westwards, from the snowfields (2,750 m above 
sea level) below Glacier and Douglas Peaks, for 15 km at 
a gradient of 200 m per km, to its terminal face 245 m 
above sea level. The Fox River drains from the glacier’s 
terminal face. 

Few records were kept of the early exploration of the 
two glaciers. For some years, they were known unoffi¬ 
cially as Victoria and Albert, until in 1865 the Canterbury 
Provincial Geologist, explorer (Sir) Julius von Haast, 
named the Franz Josef in honour of the emperor of his 
native Austria. The Fox Glacier was renamed in 1872 in 
honour of the NZ Premier, the Hon (later Sir) William Fox 
(1812-93) who that year made a visit to the glacier. 

Like the Franz Josef, the Fox Glacier is slowly retreat¬ 
ing as a result of climatic warming, with periods when it 
advances back down the valley. Ridges of moraine (rock 


debris scoured out of the valley by the glacier) further 
down the river valley indicate the various positions of 
the glacier’s terminal lip over the years. Kettle lakes are 
another feature of the valley floor. These form when 
blocks of ice, buried beneath moraine material, are left 
behind as the glacier retreats; eventually they melt and 
cause the layer of moraine above them to collapse. Lake 
Matheson is an example of such a lake, and gives an indi¬ 
cation of how far the terminal face of the glacier extended. 
The lake is renowned for its remarkable reflections; on a 
clear, calm day, Mounts Cook and Tasman appear framed 
as a perfect mirror image on the lake’s surface. ( See also 
Glaciers.) 

FOXTON is a small town, sited on a loop of the Mana- 
watu River, near its mouth, in Manawatu (population, 
including nearby Foxton Beach, is close to 5,000). It is 39 
km south-west of Palmerston North and 20 km north of 
Levin. It was the second European settlement of any size 
in the district. Settlers who had established themselves as 
early as 1842 at Paiaka, further up the river near where 
Shannon is today, moved nearer the mouth following the 
shattering earthquake of 1855. Foxton became the port 
of Manawatu and was linked with Palmerston North 
by tramway and then railway during the 1870s. It was 
designated a borough in 1888. But when the southern sec¬ 
tion of the North Island Main Trunk railway was pushed 
through in the 1880s, it bypassed Foxton and from then 
on Palmerston North became the major growth centre of 
the region. Foxton was never a satisfactory port because 
of heavy silting from the littoral drift up the west coast 
and ceased commercial operations in 1942 when coastal 
services slumped. 

The town now serves the farming region based on the 
hinterland of river flats, and a flax industry. The flax was 
once a thriving business based on the Phormium tenax 
which grows on the swampy land inside and around the 
loop near the mouth of the river. 

In pre-European times there were flourishing Maori 
settlements near the swampy, heavily wooded region at 
the mouth of the Manawatu, attracted specially by the 
large areas of flax. 

Foxton was given its modern name in 1866, after the 
four-times Premier, Sir William Fox. 

Foxton Beach is on the north bank at the mouth of the 
Manawatu River, 5 km from the town. It is a seaside resort 
favoured by many residents of the south-west region of the 
North Island. 

FRAME, Janet (1924-2004) was one of the most bril¬ 
liantly gifted novelists NZ has produced. She was born 
in Dunedin, raised in Oamaru and educated at Dunedin 
Teachers’ Training College and Otago University. She was 
first published in 1951 when The Lagoon and Other Sto¬ 
ries appeared, but first gained international attention with 
Owls Do Cry in 1957. 
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Her novels include Faces in the Water (1961), The 
Edge of the Alphabet (1962), Scented Gardens for the 
Blind (1963), The Adaptable Man (1965), A State of Siege 
(1967), The Rainbirds (1968), Intensive Care (1970), 
Daughter Buffalo (1972), Living in the Maniatoto (1979), 
and The Carpathians (1988). Her autobiographical trilogy 
— To the Is-land (1983), An Angel at My Table (1984) 
and The Envoy from Mirror City (1985) — was later 
published in one volume as An Angel at My Table, and 
an acclaimed film was made under this title by director 
Jane Campion. A biography, Wrestling With the Angel, 
was published in 2000, followed by An Inward Sun: The 
World of Janet Frame (2002), both by Michael King. 

Frame was awarded numerous NZ literary accolades, 
including the Hubert Church Award, the NZ Scholarship 
in Letters, the Robert Burns Fellowship, and the Wattie 
Book of the Year Award. Frame was one of ten inaugural 
recipients of an Arts Foundation of NZ Icon Award, was 
shortlisted for the Nobel Prize for Literature, and in 2003, 
less than a year before her death, she was presented with 
a $60,000 inaugural Prime Minister’s Award for Literary 
Achievement. 

She suffered hospitalisation over many years as a 
young woman. Later she travelled widely but lived as a 
recluse for long periods. She was adulated by overseas 
writers and critics, including Nobel Prize for Literature 
winner Patrick White, who wrote: ‘Janet Frame seems to 
me the most considerable NZ novelist yet. Her innocent 
eye can show one the commonest object for the first time, 
her sensibility can convey, and has perhaps experienced, 
the bloodiest tortures of the mind.’ 

FRANZ JOSEF GLACIER is a town on the east bank of 
the Waiho River, which runs out from under the end of 
the Franz Josef Glacier. The town is 150 km south-west 
of Hokitika and 25 km north-east of Fox Glacier. It is 
on the northern boundary of Westland National Park in 
South Westland, has a tourist hotel and many other resort 
facilities. 

The glacier itself was observed by Abel Tasman in 1642 
and James Cook in 1770. It was named by Canterbury 
Provincial Geologist, explorer (Sir) Julius von Haast, in 
1865 to honour the Emperor Franz Joseph of his native 
Austria. (Josef is the baptismal form of the Emperor’s 
name.) 

Since first being discovered, the glacier has been the 
subject of many studies, more so than any other of NZ’s 
glaciers. The pattern over the years has been consistent: 
that of a steady retreat back up the valley (a result of cli¬ 
matic changes) interrupted by short periods of advances. 
(See also Glaciers.) 

FRASER, Peter (1884-1950) was an MP from September 
1918 until his death in 1950, and Prime Minister from 
April 1940 until December 1949. 

Fraser was born in Ross-shire, Scotland, the son of 


a shoemaker and small landholder. He began his career 
as an apprentice carpenter but had to give it up because 
of bad eyesight, emigrated to NZ in 1910, and worked 
as a labourer and watersider in Auckland, Wellington 
and other North Island ports. He first became a union 
official for the Auckland General Labourers, joined the 
NZ Socialist Party, was on the executive of the Federation 
of Labour, was acting editor of the Maoriland Worker 
in 1919, and was active among a group of men striving 
to unify the union and socialist groups into an organised 
Labour movement. 

He represented Wellington Central in Parliament from 
1918 until a boundary change in 1946, after which he 
held the Brooklyn seat. 

When the first Labour Government came to power in 
1935, under Prime Minister M J Savage, Fraser held the 
education, health, marine and police portfolios. He was 
on occasions over the first five years of the administration 
acting Prime Minister and, on the death of Savage in 1940, 
he became Prime Minister. For varying periods thereafter 
he held the portfolios of external affairs, police, legisla¬ 
tive department, island territories and Maori affairs. His 
influence on Maori policy and opinion was considerable. 
He was the head of the war cabinet and during the war 
travelled extensively to visit NZ troops in the Middle East 
and the Pacific and to confer with other Allied leaders. 

During the war the shoemaker’s son was awarded hon¬ 
orary degrees from Aberdeen and Cambridge Universities 
and the freedom of the following cities: Swansea, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Dingwall, Tain, London, Edinburgh 
and Derby. In 1948 he received an honorary degree from 
the national University of Ireland. Most of these honours 
were gestures towards the NZ war effort. 

Fraser was a skilled administrator and widely admired 
for his firm leadership. In his early days in politics, he 
was a determined radical, an avowed socialist, and during 
World War One he was strongly against conscription. His 
confrontations with the Establishment on this issue led to 
his imprisonment in 1916. 

Towards the end of his career, however, his attitudes 
changed markedly. To quote historian Keith Sinclair: 
‘Labour received another self-inflicted wound. Fraser was 
convinced at Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conferences 
in 1948 and 1949 that Russian Communism threatened 
the world and he became an early “Cold War” warrior. He 
came out in favour of peace-time conscription, contrary to 
Labour’s traditional policy. He held a referendum, spend¬ 
ing public money to ensure a “yes” vote, and got his way, 
but severely damaged his party’s branch organisations. Old 
Labour men saw his actions as a betrayal.’ 

The Labour Government was defeated by the National 
Party in 1949 and, although Fraser retained his Brooklyn 
seat, he died a few months later. 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION is the generally 
accepted term which inspired first of all the setting up of 
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the Committee on Official Information in 1978 and then 
the Official Information Act of 1982. The legislation was 
based on the recommendations of the committee which 
was better known as the Danks Committee after its chair¬ 
man, Sir Alan Danks, a former chairman of the University 
Grants Committee and member of the Royal Commission 
on Social Security. The committee’s terms of reference were 
‘to contribute to the larger aim of freedom of information 
by considering the extent to which official information can 
be made readily available to the public.’ 

The declared intention of the Act is ‘to increase progres¬ 
sively the availability of official information to the people 
of NZ in order ... to enable their more effective participa¬ 
tion in the making and administration of laws and poli¬ 
cies and to promote the accountability of Ministers of the 
Crown and officials’, thus enhancing respect for the law 
and promoting what the act calls ‘good government’. 

It provides for access by people to any information held 
by government including information relating to individu¬ 
als, but also for the protection of that personal informa¬ 
tion from access by unauthorised people. 

The only government department not covered by the 
act is the Parliamentary Service (formerly the Legislative 
Department) but it does not include courts in relation to 
their judicial functions nor quasi-judicial bodies such as 
tribunals or commissions of inquiry. 

Information may also be refused in some other cases 
such as where it is deemed to prejudice NZ’s security or 
its relations with other nations; where information is held 
under trust from another nation or international org¬ 
anisation; where it would affect competitive commercial 
activities; or where it would adversely affect the national 
economic interest or the maintenance of law and order. 

However, where a request for information is rejected, 
the grounds for the refusal must be given. A refusal may 
be referred to the Ombudsman who is empowered to take 
up the case on behalf of the person seeking information. 
Where the Ombudsman recommends the release of off¬ 
icial information there is a power of ministerial veto. The 
Ombudsman’s decision is a recommendation and where 
a Minister of the Crown does not accept a recommenda¬ 
tion for disclosure his reasons must be published in the 
Gazette. However, where the recommendation concerns 
personal information there is no provision for a veto 
just as there is none with any other decision under the 
Ombudsman Act of 1975. Requests for information need 
not be made in any prescribed form. They may be made 
in person, in writing or on the telephone. 

An Information Authority was established by the 1982 
legislation to act in a regulatory and monitoring role for 
five years (from 1 July 1983). The Ombudsmen have as¬ 
sumed certain responsibilities under the original act and 
the Local Government Official Information and Meetings 
Act of 1987 which covers statutory boards and all local 
authorities. (See also Privacy Laws.) 


FREYBERG, Bernard Cyril (1889-1963), First Baron 
of Wellington, NZ, and Munstead, Surrey, was one of 
the outstanding field soldiers of World War One, the 
commander of the NZ Division throughout World War 
Two, and Governor-General of NZ from June 1946 until 
August 1952. 



Freyberg. 


Freyberg was born in London, came to NZ with his 
parents at the age of two and first made his mark as a 
swimmer at Wellington College. Over several years he 
won almost every junior and senior national swimming 
title for which he was eligible. He trained as a dentist and 
worked in that role in Morrinsville and Levin before going 
to America in early 1914. Immediately war broke out, he 
went to England, joined the 7th (Hood) Battalion of the 
Royal Naval Brigade and, before the end of the year, he 
was on the Belgian front. During the rest of the war his ex¬ 
ploits became legendary. One night in April 1915 he swam 
ashore in the Gulf of Saros to divert the Turks’ attention 
from the main landing at Gallipoli and escaped unharmed 
despite coming under heavy fire. This earned him his first 
Distinguished Service Order medal. 

After Gallipoli Freyberg served in France and won his 
Victoria Cross for action on the Somme in November 
1916. The citation said, among other things: ‘This single 
officer enabled the lodgement in the most advanced objec¬ 
tive (in the battle for Beaumont Village) of the corps to be 
permanently held, and on this point the line was eventu¬ 
ally formed’ for later attacks. He was carried away from 
the field on a stretcher after being wounded four times. 

By the end of the war Freyberg was a Temporary 
Brigadier with two bars to his DSO, the Croix Militaire de 
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Guerre (CMG) and had been six times mentioned in des¬ 
patches. He was wounded nine times. Troops who served 
with him in World War Two say there was hardly a part 
of his body unmarked by scars. 

He became a General Staff Officer (first class) at the 
War Office until he retired from the army in 1934, and 
was recalled in 1939; in November that year was invited 
by the NZ government to command the NZ Division 
in the Middle East. Briefly in 1941 he was Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Crete, controlling the evacuation, and 
he led the NZers until the end of the war, gaining a third 
bar to his DSO. 

He was elevated to the peerage in 1951 during his term 
as Governor-General of NZ. From 1953 until his death, 
Freyberg was Deputy Constable and Lieutenant-Governor 
of Windsor Castle. 

Freyberg was a tall, powerful man whose disregard for 
danger under fire was awe-inspiring to his comrades. It 
has been claimed that he fought briefly as a mercenary in 
a Mexican civil war immediately before World War One 
but he himself always denied it. He stood for Parliament in 
Cardiff-south as a Liberal candidate in 1922, was a close 
friend of Rupert Brooke and was present at the poet’s 
burial at Lemnos in 1915. He served from 1928 to 1930 
as the fifth International Olympic Committee member 
appointed to New Zealand and became the 145th member 
of the International Olympic Committee (IOC). 

FRICKLETON, Samuel (1891-1971) was a Scottish-born 
coalminer from Blackball, in Westland, who won the Vic¬ 
toria Cross for ‘magnificent courage and gallantry’ when 
he captured two German machine-gun nests single-handed 
and killed all the occupants in July 1917 at Messines, Bel¬ 
gium. Frickleton, a lance-corporal in the Third Battalion, 
NZ Rifle Brigade, was severely wounded in the battle. 

FRIESIANS (see Holstein-Friesian) 

FRIGATE BIRDS (Fregatidae), the most aerial of oceanic 
birds, are also called man-o-war birds because of their 
marauding habits. They feed on small fish taken from the 
surface of the sea and also by preying on other birds, such 
as terns and noddies, by aerial chasing until their caught 
food is released. 

Five species are known but only two of these reach NZ, 
and only when driven south by tropical cyclones. Frigate 
birds do not breed in NZ. 

• The male greater frigate bird (Fregata minor), with its 
length of 102 cm and wingspan of nearly 2 m, and red, 
distensible gular pouch, is entirely dark with no under¬ 
wing white marking. 

• The male lesser frigate bird (F. ariel) has a length of 78 
cm and a wingspan of nearly 2 m, is generally black 
with a white patch on either flank under the wing, and 
the same red pouch. 


FRIZZELL, Richard John (Dick) (1943- ) was born in 
Auckland and, in 1964, graduated Diploma of Fine Arts 
from Ilam School of Fine Arts at the University of Canter¬ 
bury. Frizzell is a skilful artist who works in many different 
media and in many styles. He has travelled extensively and 
been awarded many art awards, including for children’s 
book illustration. He was a graphic artist in advertising 
from 1970 until 1976 when he held his first exhibition as 
an artist. During this time he would re-present everyday 
objects as paintings, for example, well-known product 
wrappers, corner shop signage and junk mail. He has also 
painted landscapes, and a series in which he interpreted 
the tiki using the style of famous international artists. 
Later, he did the reverse, presenting images by these artists 
with a NZ flavour. A retrospective exhibition of his work 
toured nationally in 1997. 

Frizzell was appointed a Member of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in June 2004 for services to the arts. 

FROGS are amphibians, a class of cold-blooded verte¬ 
brate creatures, whose larval young live in water and 
breathe by means of gills and later change into adult forms 
which all ‘breathe’ by means of lungs or skin respiration. 
Among the Amphibia are toads, newts, salamanders and 
other less known forms but the only representatives of the 
family in NZ are six species of frog, three native and three 
introduced. 

The indigenous frogs belong to an exclusive genus 
( Leiopelma ), bearing skeletal and anatomical features 
as primitive as any frog anywhere. None of the three 
indigenous species have a free-swimming tadpole stage 
like most frogs, but develop mostly within a gelatinous 
capsule, nourished by a large yolk sac, until hatching as 
froglets. They are all protected by law. 

• The most common indigenous species is L. hochstetteri, 
named after Dr Ferdinand von Hochstetter (1829-84) 
and known as Hochstetter’s frog. It is brown with 
sometimes a greenish tinge, sturdily built and noctur¬ 
nal. Fossil finds suggest it was once spread more widely 
but now inhabits streams and damp situations in native 
forests through the region from Waipu down through 
the Auckland isthmus to the Coromandel Peninsula; it 
is also found in the Bay of Plenty, in the forests north¬ 
west of Taupo, and on Great Barrier Island. It lives on 
insects and, although it is by no means rare, it is fully 
protected. 

• L. archeyi, named after Sir Gilbert Archey (1890- 
1974), and commonly called Archey’s frog, is noctur¬ 
nal and ranges in colour from mainly green through 
to mainly brown. It occurs only in the Coromandel 
Range, south to the Paeroa region and near Te Kuiti. 

• L. bamiltoni, named after Harold Hamilton who first 
collected specimens, is slender, mainly brown as an 
adult, occurs only on Stephens Island in Cook Strait, 
and Maud Island in Pelorus Sound, and is extremely 
rare. 
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The three introduced species of frogs are common. 

• The green tree or golden hell frogs (Litoria aurea and 
L. raniformis) were introduced from Australia in the 
1860s. They are now the most commonly encoun¬ 
tered frogs in both islands, are similar in appearance 
— bright green with golden markings. 

• The brown tree or whistling frog (L. ewingii) is found 
in south-east Australia and Tasmania, and in the 
Manawatu and Wanganui regions, on the west coast 
of the South Island, in Southland and in Canterbury. 

FROSTFISH (Lepidopus caudatus), a long slender rib- 
bon-like fish which can grow up to 2 m in length, has a 
narrow pointed head and a long dorsal fin which begins 
just behind the head and extends almost to its tiny forked 
tail. The body has no scales and is a bright, shining silver. 
Normally an inhabitant of open water, it comes in over 
the continental shelf to spawn during the summer and 
occasional specimens get washed ashore. It is taken inci¬ 
dentally by trawlers and presents a small resource, with 
annual catches to about 1,500 tonnes. The flesh is white 
and has a delicate texture. 

FRUITGROWING using Northern Hemisphere, temper¬ 
ate zone trees of the type so familiar to us today began in 
NZ in 1819, with the introduction to mission stations in 
the Bay of Islands of apple and pear trees from New South 
Wales by the Rev Samuel Marsden. Other missionaries 
followed his example and fruit trees became a common 
sight at mission stations throughout the North Island 
within 20 years. 

For centuries before this, of course, Maori had gath¬ 
ered the fruit of a number of indigenous trees. When 
they first arrived from tropical Polynesia, they had found 
that the NZ climate did not support the growth of fruit 
trees which had once provided staple foods — coconuts, 
bananas and breadfruit. They harvested the fruit of the 
kahikatea, totara, matai, karaka, hinau and rimu trees. 
But these were mostly small and often high in huge trees; 
and the karaka and hinau berries needed long preparation 
because fresh from the tree they were poisonous. 

But the long-established fruits from Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere temperate regions have flourished here since the 
early days of European settlement. Export earnings from 
fruits of all kinds vary from year to year, depending on 
fluctuating demand from overseas and the effect of sea¬ 
sonal weather conditions on production quantity and 
quality. Export earnings rose to over $1 billion in the late 
1990s, dominated by apples and kiwifruit, and includ¬ 
ing useful contributions from avocados, mandarins and 
strawberries, and are expected to reach $2.23 billion by 
the end of 2005. The fruit industry employs 25,000 people 
in NZ each year. 

Apples and pears (pipfruit) were the basis of NZ fruit 
production, especially exports, for many years because 
they thrive in similar climatic conditions. More than 80 


per cent of the produce comes from Hawke’s Bay and 
Nelson. 

The range of fruit and berryfruit has expanded since 
the beginning of the 1980s because of the spectacular suc¬ 
cess of kiwifruit and other sub-tropicals such as avocados, 
feijoas, passionfruit and tamarillos, and because of the rel¬ 
ative decline of returns for traditional pastoral products. 

Berryfruits — blackcurrants, blueberries, boysenber- 
ries, raspberries and strawberries — are grown in Canter¬ 
bury, Waikato, Nelson, and Auckland, and were among 
the earliest commercial fruit crops grown in NZ. Growers 
were established early in the 20th century because of the 
demand for jam fruit. Nelson, Central Otago and Canter¬ 
bury were the prime areas when the industry first started 
with large areas of raspberries and strawberries. But it was 
not until after World War Two that these crops could be 
grown in large enough quantities to meet the level of de¬ 
mand. Production increases came mainly from improved 
varieties. In the case of strawberries, varieties were devel¬ 
oped with larger fruit which could thrive in the warmer 
climates of the North Island. 

Stonefruit (also referred to as summerfruit), includ¬ 
ing cherries, peaches, nectarines, apricots and plums, are 
grown in Central Otago, Hawke’s Bay and Marlborough, 
producing respectively 50 per cent, 35 per cent and 5 per 
cent of the total crop each year. The domestic market takes 
around 60 per cent of all product. Over 2,600 tonnes of 
stonefruit were exported in 2003-04, with Taiwan, Aus¬ 
tralia and the USA providing the main markets. Apricots 
make up around 60 per cent of all exports, followed by 
cherries on 36 per cent. (See also Wine) 

FUCHSIA is a genus represented in NZ by four species. 
The most notable is the kotukutuku (F. excorticata), the 
largest of the 100 or so species in the world. It can grow 
up to 14 m high, clearly identifiable by its papery bark 
and gnarled trunk and branches, and, of course, by its 
peculiar and attractive flowers. It grows throughout the 
country and on outlying islands (including the Auckland 
Islands). In some places, particularly on the west coast of 
the South Island, it is known as the konini tree, konini 
being the Maori name for the black, juicy berry the tree 
produces. Of the other three species, one is an upright 
shrub, one a trailing shrub (F. procumbens) and the third 
a liane. F. procumbens is the only prostrate fuchsia which 
has upright flowers. Kotukutuku wood is extremely hard 
and durable and is sometimes used for parquet flooring 
and other inlaying. 

FULLER, Sir Benjamin John (1875-1952) was the head 
of a family firm, John Fuller and Sons (later Fullers’ Thea¬ 
tres), which dominated professional theatre in NZ and 
Australia from the early 1900s until World War Two. He 
was born and educated in London and as a young man 
sang in the grand opera chorus at Covent Garden. He 
emigrated to Australia to join his father’s travelling vaude- 
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ville troupe and after a tour of NZ the family decided to 
settle. Benjamin took over from his father as head of the 
firm in 1911 and began a new period of expansion with 
touring companies bringing vaudeville, drama and panto¬ 
mimes to a string of theatres throughout this country and 
in Australia. 

When talking pictures began to make inroads into the 
live theatre, Benjamin Fuller and his brother, John, went 
into partnership with another theatrical entrepreneur, 
Henry Hayward, and began showing movies in their 
theatres. By the time Fullers’ NZ interests were bought 
by Kerridge-Odeon in 1946, there were 64 theatres in the 
group. Sir Benjamin, as he became, settled in Sydney as the 
company developed its interests there and became an able 
and generous supporter of education and the arts. 

FUNERALS must be conducted in accordance with the 
Burial and Cremation Act of 1974. The responsibility for 
ensuring that adequate provision is made for the disposal 
of the dead in any area rests with the local body control¬ 
ling that community. Funeral directors and their firms 
are required to be registered with their local authority to 
carry out business, and their mortuaries must meet the re¬ 
quirements of the Health Burial Regulations of 1946. The 
Funeral Directors Association of NZ (FDANZ) promotes 
quality, expertise, training, education and integrity within 
the funeral profession, and maintains a register of funeral 
directors. 

In the mid-1950s, about one-fifth of the dead were cre¬ 
mated, but towards the end of the century the proportion 
was approaching two-thirds. Cremation is now common¬ 
place, and in some areas is the main means of disposal of 
the deceased human body. At one time, a person needed 
to stipulate before death that he or she wished to be cre¬ 
mated, but it may now be carried out unless a person has 


stipulated in writing his or her desire not to be cremated. 

The most significant change over the past couple of 
decades has been a move away from church-based funer¬ 
als, possibly reflecting the increasingly secular nature of 
NZ society. Many are now held in purpose-built chapels 
within funeral homes, with a celebrant conducting the 
service. The traditional get-together following the service 
is more often held in the funeral home’s reception rooms, 
rather than at the family home or church hall. 

FUNGI, though usually regarded as plants, are often 
placed in a kingdom of their own. It is estimated NZ may 
have as many as 20,000 species of fungi, but as yet the 
bulk of them are undescribed. Species such as mushrooms 
and toadstools are familiar but most are minute and invis¬ 
ible to the naked eye. 

Large numbers of different species have been recog¬ 
nised, most of them decomposers of plant and animal 
material. Those with parasitic, poisonous or therapeutic 
properties impinge much more directly on human activi¬ 
ties and are thus much better known, notably Petticillium 
and related fungi. 

The rust fungi, parasites of many plants, particularly 
wheat and other cereal crops, have had a vast economic 
impact, and poisonous fungi such as the death cap mush¬ 
room (Amanita phalloides) have caused tragic deaths. 

Unusual food requirements can cause problems, such 
as with the kerosene fungus which can grow to such an 
extent in aviation fuel tanks that masses of its hyphae (fila¬ 
ments) cause blockages in aircraft systems. As well as pro¬ 
ducing many bizarre, unusual and often colourful fruiting 
structures, the fungi also exist as a complex of delicate 
filaments which grow through the material on which the 
fungus lives, and it is these threads of living tissue that are 
the main part of the fungus. 





Reverend Alexander Don and Chinese goldminers 
in Otago around 1900. 


GABRIEL’S GULLY stretches north-eastwards from Blue 
Spur Ridge, in the rolling hill country near the headwaters 
of the Tuapeka River, in Central Otago, 5 km north of 
Lawrence. It was named after the Tasmanian prospector, 
Gabriel Read, whose discovery of gold there sparked the 
Otago gold rush in 1861. 

GALLAHER, David (1873-1917) was captain of the 
1905 All Blacks, tagged ‘The Originals’, on their tour 
of Britain, France and North America. A powerful wing 
forward, Gallaher first played for Auckland in 1896 and 
represented NZ in 36 matches. He was a great leader, 
innovator, and, when his playing career ended, a very suc¬ 
cessful coach for Auckland. 

He was born in Northern Ireland and emigrated to NZ 
with his parents as a child. He became a freezing-works 
foreman, served in the South African War and died of 
wounds while serving in France during World War One. 

GALLIPOLI was the disastrous World War One cam¬ 
paign, instigated in 1915 by Winston Churchill, in which 
NZ and Australian troops were called Anzacs. Churchill 
was First Lord of the Admiralty and he resolved to force 
the Dardanelles with the Royal Navy, capture Constanti¬ 
nople, the Turkish capital, and thus put Turkey out of the 
war. When the Royal Navy failed to get through the nar¬ 
row seaway, he and other British military leaders decided 
to mount an amphibious expedition. Australian, NZ and 
some British and other units were chosen for the task. It 
was a saga of errors and horrors, the planners making the 
errors and the men enduring the horrors. The troops were 
badly let down by the British strategists and planners. The 
infantry were not trained properly in landing from the sea, 


were inadequately supplied with artillery shells, had no 
grenades and were without engineers or materials for the 
construction of piers. They were never reinforced quickly 
enough or in sufficient numbers. 

In December 1915 the Anzacs were pulled off the 
peninsula when the campaign was abandoned and they 
returned to Egypt for training before going to the Western 
Front. 

8,556 NZers served on Gallipoli, 2,721 died and 4,725 
were wounded. 

Anzac Day is celebrated on the 25 April in both NZ 
and Australia and commemorates a battle in which both 
countries forged a new kind of identity. 

GALLOWAYS and BELTED GALLOWAYS are closely 
associated beef cattle breeds, both imported into NZ from 
their native Scotland in 1947. The Galloway is dark blue 
to black in colour and sometimes dun, and the Belted Gal¬ 
loway has a wide, light-coloured strip round its girth. 

Both breeds are from a common ancestral stock, 
believed to be the oldest polled beef cattle in the world. 
They invariably produce polled offspring from horned 
females so are used in polling programmes to breed out 
horns from other cattle. 

Galloways are medium-sized cattle, have shaggy coats, 
high calving percentages, mother their calves well and 
their carcasses produce a good percentage of red meat. 
They have a reputation as useful animals on marginal 
country because of their sure-footedness and ability to 
convert roughage into beef. 

GALWAY, Sir George Vere Arundell Monckton- 
Arundell (1882-1943), the eighth Viscount, was the fifth 
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Governor-General. He served from 1935 to February 
1941, during the most productive years of the first Labour 
Government. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, where 
he graduated with an MA in modern history. He had a 
distinguished military career in the Life Guards, rising to 
the posts of Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General 
during World War One. 

GAMBLING was traditionally controlled by the basic 
government policy that it should not be conducted for the 
private gain of organisers. The country’s cultural roots, 
apart from its Polynesian base, are deeply implanted in 
a Protestant/Puritan past. In the pioneering days there 
were many rebellious spirits who were here because of the 
restraints of that ethic in Britain, and reckless gambling 
and excessive drinking were common. As society became 
formalised and an increasing number of respectable work¬ 
ing and middle-class people immigrated, severe restrictions 
were imposed on the two ‘sins’, gambling and drinking. 

The latter half of the 20th century witnessed a notice¬ 
able loosening of the legal restraints on gambling, and a 
broadening of the opportunities to gamble. The Gaming 
and Lotteries Act 1977, which came into force in April 
1978, allowed for minor forms of gambling without per¬ 
mits as long as specific conditions contained within the 
Act were abided by. The 1977 Act named and provided 
measures for the control of four forms of gambling: games 
of chance, such as housie; bookmaking and betting (other 
than betting on horse racing and greyhound racing); 
prize competitions, such as football pools; and lotteries, 
including what were previously designated raffles. This 
embodied statute law on gambling, except where horse 
racing and greyhound racing were concerned. They were 
governed by the Racing Act 1971 (and later by the Racing 
Act 1990). 

Growing support for the idea of legalised, privately 
owned casinos led to the Casino Control Act in 1990. 
The Casino Control Authority, established under the Act, 
considered applications and granted casino licences, acted 
as an appeal authority for licence holders, and advised the 
Minister of Internal Affairs on the Act and casino policies. 
The authority issued six casino licences: for Christchurch, 
Auckland, Dunedin, Queenstown (two) and Hamilton. 
Gambling expenditure in 1990 amounted to $428 million, 
and had more than tripled by 2000 to $1,297 million. 
This growth in gambling opportunities, however, paral¬ 
leled an increase in awareness of the risk of gambling- 
related harm. In December 1997, the Casino Control 
(Moratorium) Amendment Act was passed which placed 
a three-year moratorium on any new casino applications 
being presented to the Casino Control Authority. The 
Gambling Act, introduced in 2003, is the current legisla¬ 
tion and creates a regulatory framework for gambling in 
NZ. It replaces the Gaming and Lotteries Act 1977 and 
the Casino Control Act 1990. The Act aims to control the 
growth of gambling in NZ, to prevent and minimise the 


harm caused by gambling (including problem gambling), 
and ensures that money expended on gambling benefits 
the community. It does not provide for the issue of any 
new casino licences and prohibits existing casinos from ex¬ 
panding their gambling operations. The Act disestablished 
the Casino Control Authority and established in its place 
the Gambling Commission (with much the same roles). 

The NZ Lotteries Commission is responsible, under the 
Gambling Act 2003, for promoting and conducting NZ 
lotteries, including Lotto (and its associated products) and 
Instant Kiwi. NZ Lotteries Commission gambling turno¬ 
ver peaked in 1999 at $644 million a year but has since 
fallen off to around $540 million a year. Under the Act 
the commission’s profits must be distributed, via the NZ 
Lottery Grants Board, to institutions involved in charita¬ 
ble, sporting or cultural activities or what are described 
as organisations ‘beneficial to the community’. For every 
dollar spent on lotteries, 55 cents is paid in prizes, 21 cents 
is transferred to the Lottery Grants Board, 10 cents is paid 
in taxes, 7 cents is paid as retail commission, and 7 cents 
covers operating costs. 

In the year ending June 2003, the total amounts wa¬ 
gered by gamblers were estimated as follows: racing $1.2 
billion, lotteries $540 million (of which over $107 million 
was transferred to the Lottery Grants Board for distribu¬ 
tion), gaming machines outside casinos $7.85 billion, and 
casinos $3.8 billion — a total of around $13.4 billion. 

The organisation called Gamblers Anonymous works 
to help those for whom gambling becomes an addiction. 

GAME BIRDS are those which, subject to certain legal 
restrictions, are hunted for sport, usually pheasant, quail, 
partridge, or grouse belonging to the order Galliformes. 
The only native member of this group was the NZ quail, 
koreke (Coturnix novaezeealandiae). Small (15 cm), solid¬ 
looking and rounded, with short legs and tail, and short 
thick bill, it was mainly mottled brown in colour, the 
male having a chestnut-reddish face. In the early years of 
settlement it was plentiful in open country, but the last 
recorded sighting was 1875. Its disappearance was caused 
by the arrival of predators (both animal and human) and 
the clearing of its native grasslands for farming. {See also 
Partridge, Pheasant, Quail.) 

Game birds are threatened by diminishing habitat, such 
as wetlands and scrub lands. The ‘Game Bird Habitat 
Stamp’ programme was initiated to collect funds for habi¬ 
tat protection and is administered by Fish and Game New 
Zealand on behalf of the Trust Board. Game Bird Habitat 
Stamps are affixed to all hunting licences and validate the 
licence. All game bird hunters contribute to the fund when 
they buy their annual hunting licence. The NZ Game Bird 
Habitat Trust Board receives and distributes the proceeds 
of the programme, and each year invites applications for 
funds from the trust for the protection, enhancement or 
creation of game bird habitats. 
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GANNETS (Morns senator) are large white seabirds, 
with yellow heads and black primary wing feathers. They 
have pointed wings, a black-tipped tail, and powerful 
conical blue-grey beaks. They fish spectacularly for their 
food by diving into the sea from high above the water. 
They nest in colonies on a number of islands and there are 
also three mainland colonies. The most famous breeding 
place is Cape Kidnappers, at the southern end of Hawke’s 
Bay, which has become a tourist attraction. There is also 
a colony at Muriwai, west of Auckland, and on Farewell 
Spit. The birds lay one egg in October or November in a 
nest on the ground. Incubation takes six and a half weeks 
but it is four months after hatching before the birds are 
mature enough to leave for their migration to eastern 
Australia, from where they return to breed after the fourth 
year. The Australasian species has relatives in the North 
Atlantic and southern Africa regions. 

GARFISH (Hyporhamphiis ihi), also known as piper or 
half-beak, is a fairly small (20-25 cm), slender, round¬ 
bodied fish slightly flattened along the sides. It has a 
characteristic long, thin, projecting lower jaw offset by a 
normal upper jaw. 

The species is restricted to NZ waters but is similar to 
others which are widely distributed elsewhere. It schools 
in large numbers in inshore waters particularly during the 
summer spawning season where it is preyed upon very 
heavily by other fish and birds. 

Like many other pelagic fish, it is greenish above with 
darker mottling, and silvery white below. It is usually 
caught by beach seining. 

GAS as a domestic and industrial energy source was first 
extracted from coal at a gasworks built at Auckland in 
1862, and by the end of that decade installations were 
operating in Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. 
Apart from open fires and coal and wood burning stoves, 
gas was the predominant domestic energy source for cook¬ 
ing and heating until after World War One when electric¬ 
ity reticulation expanded through the major sites and 
towns. By the end of that war, there were 56 gasworks in 
the country and although their numbers declined to about 
half over the following 40 years, the decline of gas as a fuel 
was halted by electricity shortages during and immediately 
following World War Two. 

But after increasing steadily during World War Two 
and through to 1948, the consumption of gas declined 
until it reached its trough in 1955 and 1956. The fuel had 
been subsidised by the government since 1943. In 1956 
the government declared all but two of the nation’s gas¬ 
works to be essential plants. 

The discovery of natural gas at Kapuni, Taranaki, in 
1959, and the subsequent finds offshore in the Maui field 
re-established gas as a premium fuel because it has all 
the advantages of the old coal-derived gas but is much 
cleaner. Demand for the gas has been increasing since with 


special growth since 1970 as a result of rapidly expanding 
reticulation. 

Natural gas from Kapuni began to be supplied in 1971 
for domestic and industrial purposes to Auckland, Ham¬ 
ilton, New Plymouth, Hawera, Wanganui, Palmerston 
North, Levin and Wellington/Hutt Valley, and the gas 
was made available for electricity generation to stations at 
New Plymouth and Stratford. 

The national gas resource was multiplied many times 
by the discovery in 1969 of the much larger Maui field off 
the coast of Taranaki. 

The Natural Gas Corporation, set up in 1967 to ex¬ 
ploit the resource, then pushed ahead with reticulation. 
Maui gas production began in 1979 and as well as being 
widely reticulated in the North Island, the gas has been 
used to make synthetic petrol, methanol and urea. This 
field is expected to run out around 2008. Recent gas 
production has been steadily declining but the Pohokura 
gas field is due on stream in 2006 and the Kupe field off 
Hawera is under development for electricity generation. 
Gas exploration continues off the east coast of the North 
Island, off Canterbury and south of the South Island. 

The Natural Gas Corporation is a subsidiary of the 
Petroleum Corporation of NZ (known generally as Pet- 
rocorp). In 1988 Fletcher Challenge acquired Petrocorp 
from the government. Through the continued develop¬ 
ment of its business in Taranaki, Fletcher Challenge 
remains the country’s leading oil and gas producer. 

The gas industry also produces liquefied petroleum gas 
(LPG), which is transported by sea and rail throughout 
NZ, and compressed natural gas (CNG) used for domestic 
and commercial purposes. 

GASKELL, A P (1913- ) is the pen-name of Alexander 
Gaskell Pickard, the son of a railwayman, who earned a 
place in NZ literature with a slim book of short stories 
published in 1947, The Big Game and Other Stories. 
The language of the stories closely follows the NZ idiom, 
language first used in stories without self-consciousness 
before World War Two by such writers as Frank S Antho¬ 
ny, Frank Sargeson and Roderick Finlayson. Gaskell wrote 
about the commonplace occasions of NZ life and his best- 
known story is about a rugby match, The Big Game. 

Born at Kurow in Otago, Gaskell went to six primary 
and three secondary schools, entered Otago University 
on a scholarship, gained an MA and later qualified as a 
teacher. He taught for some years at Southland Boys’ High 
School before moving to Fairfield College in Hamilton. 
The Big Game and Other Stories, a collection of 13, was 
published in 1947, and reprinted with six additional sto¬ 
ries as All Part of the Game in 1978. 

GATE PA is a residential suburb of Tauranga, famous in 
history for the battle there on 29 April 1864 between the 
Ngai Te Rangi, under Rawiri Tuaia, and British troops 
under General Cameron. The battle was notable for the 
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heaviest shelling of a pa by British troops during the NZ 
Wars. Cameron’s guns began firing at the pa at daybreak 
on 29 April and by late afternoon had made a breach in 
the defences. A strong attack through this breach by the 
British soldiers was repulsed with heavy losses. During the 
night the Maori, carrying their wounded, slipped in small 
parties through the British lines to safety. The British lost 
111 killed and an unknown number were wounded. 

The Maori name for Gate Pa was ‘Pukehinahina’. It 
was called Gate Pa, the name which has been retained, 
because the Maori defence position was at a gate in a 
boundary fence between European and native land. 

GATT, the commonly used acronym for General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, was formalised in 1947 at 
Geneva, following negotiations among the world’s major 
trading nations to find some formula for reducing trade 
barriers and at least to provide a forum for discussing 
continuing contentious trade issues. It is overseen by 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO). NZ was one of 
the original signatories and today there are 110 member 
countries. 

One of the major concerns for NZ was that the major 
industrial nations deprived countries that export mainly 
agricultural products of many of the potential advan¬ 
tages of freer trade because they continued to defend their 
agricultural producers with quantitative restrictions on 
primary produce, while providing for a greater degree of 
freedom for industrial trade. Progress towards an expan¬ 
sion of freer trade into the area of primary produce was 
made in the early 1990s and the GATT Uruguay Round 
Agriculture Agreement, which imposed decreasing nation¬ 
al subsidies on agricultural products, began to take effect 
from 1995. This area continues to be a point of contention 
amongst countries in GATT and a new agreement (known 
as DDA, the Doha Development Agenda) is part of the 
next round of free trade negotiations. 

GEARY, David (1963- ) is a playwright, his work re¬ 
nowned for its humour and physicality. He was born in 
Feilding and educated at Palmerston North Boys’ High 
School and Victoria University, where he first studied for 
a law degree before turning to arts. He completed the crea¬ 
tive writing paper at Victoria University and enrolled at 
the NZ Drama School, from where he wrote his first play, 
Kandy Cigarettes, under the pseudonym of Kurt David¬ 
son. His first full-length play was Pack of Girls, a comedy 
about a women’s rugby team which was first performed in 
1991. Lovelock’s Dream Run, released in 1993, drew on 
Geary’s experience of boarding school. He has continued 
to write plays, including The Learner’s Stand (1995), The 
King of Stains (1996), and The Farm (1997). Backstage 
with the Quigleys (1992) and The Rabbiter’s Daughter 
(1994) were co-authored with Mick Rose and Tim Spite. 

Geary has also written for film (The Smell of Money) 
and for television. He has published poetry and short 



Rear of the fence Gate Pa, morning after the assault, 
30 April, 1864. 


fiction in magazines and anthologies, and is developing 
a career as a novelist. He was awarded the Dominion 
Sunday Times Bruce Mason Playwrights’ Award in 1991 
and the Adam Foundation Playwrights’ Award in 1994 for 
The Learner’s Stand. 


GECKOS, of which there are about 16 species in two 
genera in NZ, are lizards and, therefore, members of the 
reptile class, which also includes crocodiles, turtles and 
snakes. The only other native reptiles are skinks and the 
unique tuatara which, despite popular misconception, is 
not a lizard. 

The geckos belong to a family, Gekkonidae, that is 
widespread round the world, but the NZ species are 
among the very few that give birth to live young instead of 
laying eggs. Geckos are mostly small with soft, loose skin 
which is dull and granular in appearance, and the rough 
plates on the fingers and toes enable them to grip on to 
the smoothest surfaces, even glass. Members of the genus 
Hoplodactylus are nocturnal, while those of the genus 
Naultinus are diurnal. The most common species are 
found on claybanks, shingle beaches and in forests. The 
largest is Duvaucel’s gecko ( H. duvaucelii) which grows up 
to 32 cm but is found only on islands off the coast. 

GEE, Maurice Gough (1931- ) has built an international 
reputation as a novelist. He was born at Whakatane, 
educated at Avondale College and Auckland University, 
where he graduated with an MA, and worked as a librar¬ 
ian in Wellington, Napier and Auckland, before moving 
to Nelson in 1975 to become a full-time writer. Gee also 
writes short stories as well as scripts for television and the 
cinema. His reputation took an enormous leap in 1978 
with the publication of Plumb, the first of a trilogy on 
three generations of a NZ family. Plumb won the NZ 
Fiction Award, the Wattie Book of the Year Award and in 
Britain won the James Tait Black Memorial prize for fic¬ 
tion. Gee’s work also includes The Big Season (1962), A 
Special Flower (1965), In My Father’s Den (1972), Games 
of Choice (1976), Meg (1981), Sole Survivor (1983), 
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Prowlers (1987), The Burning Boy (1990), Going West 
(1992), Crime Story (1994), Loving Ways (1996), Live 
Bodies (1998), which won a Montana award, Ellie and 
the Shadow Man (2001), and The Scornful Moon (2003) 
which was runner-up for the Deutz Medal for Fiction in 
the 2004 Montana NZ Book Awards. 

Gee has also written children’s books and so-called 
kiddult books, among them The Halfmen of O (1985), 
The Priests of Ferris and The Fire-Raiser (1987), Mother- 
stone (1988), The Champion (1989), Under the Mountain 
(1992), The Fat Man (1994), which won the 1995 Aim 
Award for children’s literature, and Hostel Girl (1999). 

In 2003 Gee was one of ten inaugural recipients of an 
Arts Foundation of NZ Icon Award, and in 2004 received 
an honorary doctorate of literature from the University of 
Auckland. 

GEERING, Lloyd George (1918- ) is a controversial 
theologian who was charged with heresy in 1967. Born at 
Rangiora, he was educated at Otago University (excelling 
as a mathematician), at Knox College, Dunedin, and at 
Melbourne where he became a Bachelor of Divinity. 

He was the Presbyterian minister at Kurow, Opoho 
(Dunedin) and in Wellington for 12 years before his 
appointment as Professor of Old Testament Studies at Em¬ 
manuel College in Brisbane in 1956. He was Professor of 
Old Testament Studies, Theological Hall, Knox College, 
from 1960 to 1971 when he became Professor of Reli¬ 
gious Studies at Victoria University, Wellington. 

Charges of heresy were laid against Geering before the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of NZ in 
November 1967. He had written a series of articles that 
questioned conventional beliefs on the immortality of the 
soul and the resurrection of Christ. A body of conservative 
opinion within the church simmered with anger that a per¬ 
son questioning what were seen as orthodoxies should be 
teaching at Knox College. After a dramatic two-day trial 
that attracted media attention round the world, Geering 
was cleared of doctrinal error by the general assembly, 
which then declared the case closed. 

His apologia, God in the New World, was published 
in 1968, and he has written a number of religious and 
philosophical works since, including Resurrection (1971), 
Faith’s Neiv Age (1980), The World of Relation (1983), 
In the World Today (1988), and Tomorrow’s God (1994). 
He was a regular columnist with the Auckland Star 
(1971-88), NZ Listener (1984-88), and the Wellington 
Evening Post (1989). 

In 2001 Geering was made a Principal Companion of 
the NZ Order of Merit. 

GEMFISH (Rexea solandri), also known as silver kingfish, 
southern kingfish and occasionally mis-called hake, is a 
deep-bodied relative of the barracouta which can grow to 
over 175 cm in length and weigh in excess of 5 kg. 

It is usually pale blue on the upper back with silvery 


sides and belly and has a black patch on the front of the 
dorsal fin, which together with the double lateral line, 
distinguishes it from the more slender barracouta. It is 
a voracious midwater predator found through NZ and 
southern Australian waters on the outer edge of the conti¬ 
nental shelf. Gemfish is trawled in varying quantities, with 
an annual catch of about 1,500 tonnes, and has a delicate 
white flesh with a high fat content. It is particularly popu¬ 
lar in Australia. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY LIBRARY (see Parliament 

House) 


GENERAL GRANT, a full-rigged ship of 1,103 tons en 
route to London from Melbourne with 83 passengers and 
a cargo which included gold bullion, was wrecked on the 
Auckland Islands, south of NZ, on 14 May 1866. Fifteen 
survivors (ten crew and five passengers, including one 
woman) established themselves on Disappointment Island, 
lighting a fire with their only match and keeping it alight 
for 18 months, when the last ten survivors, clad in animal 
skins, were rescued by a whaling vessel. One had died 
of sickness and four others, after nine months of being 
marooned, had set off for NZ in a 7 m pinnace and were 
never seen again. The survivors had also made a model 
ship with an appeal for help carved on its deck and set it 
afloat; it was ultimately picked up at Stewart Island, but 
the survivors had already been rescued by then. 

The General Grant went down in a cave and at least 18 
men have drowned since, trying to recover the gold. One 
of them was David Ashworth, a survivor of the original 
wreck, who went back after three years with a salvage 
ship. 



The wreck of the Gerneral Grant on the Auckland Islands. 
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GENETIC ENGINEERING processes aim to isolate 
single genes of a known function from one organism and 
transfer a copy of that gene to a new host to introduce 
a desirable characteristic. The structure of every living 
organism is determined by its genes. A gene is a chemical 
code containing an instruction for the body to express a 
particular attribute such as skin pigment or height. Each 
gene is made up of a segment of DNA (deoxyribonucleic 
acid). DNA can be extracted from any organism and a 
specific gene isolated through the use of restriction endo¬ 
nucleases, which cut DNA strands at specific points. The 
gene is then copied billions of times in preparation for 
transfer to another organism. 

The purported incentives for engineering organisms in 
this way include benefits for health, improved products 
(especially food), a cleaner environment and profits for 
business. Genetically modified food has potential as a 
relatively cheap source of human therapeutics, e.g. by im¬ 
munising children using modified foods. Food can also be 
improved through making the process of producing crops 
easier by providing the plant with pest and disease resist¬ 
ance or increasing crop tolerance to a greater range of cli¬ 
mates. Food can be made more attractive for the consumer 
by making cosmetic changes or by raising crops with less 
use of herbicides and fungicides, resulting in less chemi¬ 
cal residue on food. Growing genetically modified crops 
resistant to pests or diseases could reduce the reliance of 
agriculture on chemical sprays. All of these improvements 
will be commercially valuable and the global market for 
genetically modified crops alone is expected to be $US6 
billion by 2005. However, the subject has aroused much 
controversy, including concern over the unknown long¬ 
term effects of modified organisms on health and the 
environment. 

In NZ the Hazardous Substances and New Organ¬ 
isms (HSNO) Act 1996 aims to protect the environment, 
and the health and safety of people and communities, by 
preventing or managing the adverse effects of hazardous 
substances and new organisms. A new Environmental 
Risk Management Authority (ERMA) was established 
to administer the regulatory requirements of HSNO. It 
makes decisions on applications to import, research or 
develop genetically modified organisms. The Australia 
New Zealand Food Authority (ANZFA) regulates the sale 
of food for both NZ and Australia, and requires that all 
GM foods are assessed for safety on a case-by-case basis 
before being approved for sale. 

The government also set up a Royal Commission on 
Genetic Modification to hear views and get advice on 
the issues. The Commission suggested that NZ should 
not turn its back on the potential advantages of genetic 
modification, but should move carefully, minimising and 
managing risks. As a result the government instituted a 
two-year constraint (2002-04) on general releases into 
the environment of genetically modified organisms, in¬ 
troduced additional safety standards for contained field 


tests of genetically modified organisms, and set up Toi te 
Taiao, a Bioethics Council, to advise on cultural, ethical 
and spiritual issues with biotechnology. 

(See also Bioethics Council.) 

GENTLE ANNIE is the name of four separate geographi¬ 
cal features. Almost certainly, all are named after the 
popular song of the 1860s Shall we never see thee more. 
Gentle Annie s’, brought to NZ by goldminers from the 
Californian goldfields. ‘Gentle Annie’ is: 

• a high hill (741 m) on the border between Rangitikei 
County and Hawke’s Bay County on the Napier- 
Taihape Road, 2 km west of Kuripapango; 

• a hill about 26 km west of Gisborne on the way to 
Wairoa; 

• a winding road on the eastern side of the Whanganui 
River, 18 km north-east of Wanganui; and 

• a creek which flows into the Kawarau River, in Central 
Otago. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, a scientific institution, was 
founded in 1865 and came under the administration of the 
DSIR in 1926. It carried out almost all the government’s 
geological work and research. It prepared geological 
maps; researched the geological history and structure of 
the country; studied the country’s mineral, geothermal and 
underground water resources; and advised the govern¬ 
ment and private industry on specific problems. The name 
was changed in 1990 to ‘DSIR Geology and Geophysics’ 
and in 1992 this organisation was incorporated with the 
Institute of Geological and Nuclear Sciences, a Crown 
Research Institute. 

GEOLOGY of NZ must be studied with the understand¬ 
ing that for about 600 million years that part of the south¬ 
west Pacific now occupied by the country has been subject 
to constantly changing patterns of land and sea. In world 
geological terms this is not a long history but it has been 
complex. 

For substantial periods NZ was part of the sea floor, 
lying off the eastern margin of the gigantic southern super¬ 
continent, Gondwanaland. At other times, it was part of 
a large ‘Greater NZ’ land mass, or was an ever-changing 
archipelago. The evidence of these changes is recorded 
in the rocks from which this part of the Earth’s crust is 
built. 

Unlike the wholly volcanic islands of the central 
Pacific, NZ consists of rocks of a variety of types and 
ages. The intense folding and fracturing they display sug¬ 
gest the country has long been one of the Earth’s mobile 
belts, a part of a region where the outer part of the crust 
is undergoing major change and has been buckling and 
breaking at a geologically rapid rate. The rocks are cut by 
innumerable fractures called faults. Even young marine 
sedimentary rocks have been involved in these movements 
and raised thousands of metres above the level of the sea. 
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The faults are testimony to an eventful geological his¬ 
tory and are evidence that NZ has passed through at least 
three separate phases of mountain building, or orogeny. 

The most recent period of uplift (Kaikoura Orogeny) 
has raised the mountains over the past two million years, 
and continues to do so to the present day. 

Active Faults In NZ and other geologically young 
countries, young faults (termed active faults) that have 
moved in geologically recent times are presumed to have 
the potential for movement in the future. Such active faults 
are classified according to frequency of movement over 
various periods of time, to alert geologists, engineers and 
planners to the chance of movement in the future. 

As well as being classified in terms of age, faults can 
also be grouped according to the way in which they move. 
If the rocks are simply pulled apart, both sides of the fault 
will slide away from one another. This type of faulting 
is ‘normal’ faulting. But if mountain-building pressures 
push the rocks together, the rocks on one side of the fault 
will tend to override those on the other side. This type of 
faulting is ‘reverse’, or ‘thrust’, faulting. As well as moving 
vertically, the fault can also move horizontally. This type 
of faulting is ‘transcurrent’ or ‘tear’ faulting. Movement 
along a fault may be vertical or horizontal or a combina¬ 
tion of the two. 

Large parts of NZ are still being pushed up out of the 
sea. The mountainous land areas we see in today’s land¬ 
scape were not just pushed up overnight in one cataclysmic 
movement. The known effects of recent earth movements, 
such as those that accompanied the 1855 Wairarapa/Wel- 
lington earthquake, show that areas of land are raised by 
means of a series of small, sudden upward movements of 
perhaps a few metres at a time, spaced out at intervals 
measured perhaps in hundreds of years. But as we are 
working with geological time, measured in millions of 
years, these small movements, extending over a long pe¬ 
riod, have raised mountains high above the sea. 

Active faults and large earthquakes tend to be mutu¬ 
ally related. For example, the 1855 Wellington/Wairarapa 
earthquake moved the eastern Tararua Ranges upwards 
by as much as 6 m and north by as much as 18.5 m — the 
largest horizontal movement ever recorded in the world. 

The faulting associated with volcanic activity in NZ 
is different from that associated with mountain building. 
Such faults are usually major deep-seated features of the 
Earth’s crust, moving over long periods of time and are 
generally associated with large destructive earthquakes. 
The faults associated with volcanic activity, on the other 
hand, are usually superficial features of the Earth’s crust, 
often related to a single volcanic event and associated with 
small shallow earthquakes, related to both the rising of the 
magma and the faulting. 

The Alpine Fault Substantial vertical movements 
occurred along the Alpine Fault during the Kaikoura 
Orogeny (that began about 12 million years ago and 
continues) leading to uplift of a vast concourse of large 


crustal blocks, sculptured by erosion to form the Southern 
Alps. The rocks immediately east of the Alpine Fault, 
where uplift has been greatest, have risen by as much as 
20 km, although the actual amount of uplift has been 
markedly reduced by accompanying erosion. Some parts 
of the Southern Alps are rising at a rate in excess of 10 
mm a year and although at first sight this may seem insig¬ 
nificant, it means that, disregarding the effects of erosion, 
mountains 10,000 m high could be raised within one 
million years. 

Other ranges developed from major episodes of block 
faulting include the various ranges of Central Otago (Rock 
and Pillar Range, Knobby Range, Raggedy Range, Pisa 
Range and Rough Ridge); the Wakamarama Range and 
others of north-west Nelson; the Spenser and St Arnaud 
Ranges, and the Inland and Seaward Kaikouras of Marl¬ 
borough; and the string of North Island ranges extending 
north-eastwards through the Rimutakas, Tararuas, Ruahi- 
nes, Kawekas, Ahimanawas, Huiaraus and Ikawhenuas. 

Horizontal Movements As well as vertical movements, 
horizontal movements have also had dramatic effects on 
NZ geography. The most noteworthy has been the move¬ 
ment of north-west Nelson some 450 km along the Alpine 
Fault, from an original position somewhere off the north 
Fiordland coast. 

Horizontal movements along the Marlborough faults, 
notably the Wairau Fault, have progressively moved the 
Marlborough Sounds block in a north-east direction, 
imparting a conspicuous S-curve to Cook Strait. 

The NZ active fault system is the surface expression 
of deep-seated movements occurring between two large 
segments, or plates, of the Earth’s crust. For probably at 
least the last 15 to 20 million years, NZ has been close to 
or astride the boundary between two of the larger plates 
— the Indian-Australian Plate and the Pacific Plate. To the 
north of NZ the Pacific Plate is sinking under the edge of 
the Indian-Australian Plate, giving rise to the Tonga-Ker- 
madec system of volcanic ridges and submarine trenches. 
To the south, the situation is reversed, with the edge of the 
Pacific Plate being pushed over the Indian-Australian Plate 
and giving rise to the Macquarie system of volcanic ridges 
and submarine trenches. 

The NZ land mass, caught in between the crushing 
movements of the two opposing plates, is subjected to ex¬ 
tensive splintering, fracturing and buckling, giving rise to 
great topographic diversity within a small land area. 

Recent Geological Events Movement has been continu¬ 
ing in recent centuries, with quite marked land uplifts dur¬ 
ing earthquakes in the last 150 years, notably the Napier 
(1931), Murchison (1929) and Wellington (1855) quakes. 
During and since the Pleistocene age, the largest volcanic 
activity has taken place between Tongariro National Park 
and White Island off the Bay of Plenty coast, construct¬ 
ing among others the volcanoes Tongariro, Ruapehu and 
Ngauruhoe. More than 8,000 km 3 of molten rhyolitic 
magma was spewed out in the form of ignimbrite, pumice 
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and rhyolite lava, thus building the volcanic plateau in 
the centre of the North Island. This is one of the largest 
and youngest accumulations of acid volcanic rocks in the 
world. 

GEONET (The New Zealand GeoNet Project) monitors 
earthquake, volcano, landslide and tsunami hazards. It is 
run by the Institute of Geological and Nuclear Sciences 
(GNS) in partnership with the Earthquake Commission 
and the Foundation for Research, Science and Technology. 

GeoNet is a network of modern instruments and 
data centres being phased in to replace a fragmented and 
ageing network that scientists, engineers and emergency 
managers consider inadequate and in need of upgrading. 
Accurate and timely information about geological hazards 
is vital to help manage response to natural disaster and 
reduce community vulnerability through better planning 
and mitigation. It is particularly important because NZ is 
very prone to earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and land¬ 
slides owing to its location astride the Pacific-Australian 
tectonic plate boundary. 

GEORGE CROSS was inaugurated by King George VI in 
1940, superseding the Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire for Gallantry, and ranking second in precedence 
after the Victoria Cross. It was designed for award to 
civilians for acts of gallantry, and for servicemen in cases 
where military honours would not be appropriate. 

Lance-Corporal David Russell, of the 22nd Battalion 
of the Second NZ Expeditionary Force, was awarded a 
George Cross posthumously in December 1948. Fie had 
worked with partisans in Italy during World War Two, 
after escaping from a prisoner-of-war camp. He helped 
many other Allied prisoners to escape to safety. 

Sergeant Murray Ken Hudson was born in Opotiki 
in 1938, served with the NZ Army in Malaysia, Borneo 
and Vietnam, and was awarded the George Cross post¬ 
humously in October 1974. In February 1974 Hudson 
was supervising live grenade practice at Waiouru military 
camp when an NCO accidentally armed a grenade. He 
ordered the NCO to throw it and when there was no 
response, tried to wrestle it free and throw it himself but it 
exploded and killed both men. 

Stewart Grasham Guthrie was awarded the George 
Cross in November 1990. 

The following men had their original medals exchanged 
for the George Cross: Michael Sullivan Keogh was award¬ 
ed the Albert Medal in August 1915 which was exchanged 
for a George Cross in 1972; Alfred Raymond Lowe was 
awarded the Albert Medal in 1949 which was exchanged 
for a George Cross in 1973; and Sidney Noel Wiltshire, a 
pilot-officer serving with the RAF, was awarded a Medal 
of the Order of the British Empire for Gallantry in 1929, 
which was exchanged for a George Cross in 1941. Wilt¬ 
shire had risked his life to save a member of his crew from 
death after an aircraft crash. 


The George Cross was superseded by the NZ gallantry 
and bravery awards in 1999. 

GERALDINE is a town with 2,200 people, 38 km north 
of Timaru and 138 km south-west of Christchurch, in 
South Canterbury. It is a small servicing town for the sur¬ 
rounding area which concentrates on sheep farming and 
mixed farming, with some market gardening. The first set- 
tier on the site was probably surveyor Samuel Hewlings in 
1854, and the area was set aside for a town site on the rec¬ 
ommendation of Canterbury chief surveyor, Thomas Cass, 
in 1857. It was called Fitzgerald, after James Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald, Canterbury Province’s first superintendent, but it 
was decided soon afterwards to call it Geraldine after the 
headquarters in County Limerick, Ireland, of the FitzGer¬ 
ald clan. The town was made a town district in 1884 and 
a borough in 1904. An area a few kilometres west of the 
town is known as Geraldine Downs, and another locality 
a few kilometres south is Geraldine Flat. 

Peel Forest Park is located 19 km away with the his¬ 
toric buildings of Mt Peel station. The park is one of NZ’s 
most important areas of indigenous podocarp forest. 

GEYSERS and geothermal steam were used by Maori as a 
power source for hundreds of years before European set¬ 
tlement. From south of Lake Taupo to White Island, the 
band of geysers, mud pools and hot water springs offered 


Pohutu geyser at Whakarewarewa. 
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an attractive resource for Maori communities and they be¬ 
came expert at taking advantage of it. By the last quarter 
of the 19th century, the region had become an attraction 
of a different kind, one of the first major international 
tourist attractions in the south-west Pacific combined with 
spas with claimed healing properties. 

The thermal region remains one of the two major tour¬ 
ism centres in NZ (Queenstown is the other). Most of the 
activity is at Whakarewarewa, Waimangu, Waiotapu and 
Tikitere, all accessible from Rotorua and all with distinc¬ 
tive geysers. 

Geysers occur in areas where water from lakes and riv¬ 
ers seeps down into concentrations of hot rock, heats up 
rapidly in a confined space and then explodes up vents as 
boiling water and steam. The water expelled by the gey¬ 
sers contains dissolved minerals which cause the colourful 
and often beautifully-shaped silica formations as water 
evaporates and runs off the surface. Claims are also made 
that the minerals in thermal waters have beneficial effects 
on bathers. In Rotorua these waters have long been har¬ 
nessed for therapeutic and pleasure bathing. Therapeutic 
qualities were claimed for the thermal waters from the 
early days of European settlement. A balneologist, Arthur 
S Wohlmann, was hired by the NZ government in 1902 
to advise on the development of mineral water health 
resorts and in 1914 the Government Printer published his 
book. The Mineral Waters and Spas of NZ, in which he 
discussed in detail the properties of mineral waters and 
their effect on various types of ailment. The major spas 
he named were in the Rotorua, Te Aroha, Taupo, White 
Island and Hanmer areas and among the 'secondary spas’ 
were Kamo, Waiwera, Helensville, Okoroire (Waikato) 
and Morere (Hawke’s Bay). Few therapeutic claims are 
made for these resorts now but they are still resort areas 
which draw crowds for pleasure bathing and other forms 
of recreation. 

In 1956 work began on NZ’s first and the world’s sec¬ 
ond geothermal power station, at Wairakei, near Taupo. It 
came into operation in 1959. A second geothermal power 
station was built at Ohaaki on the Broadlands field. Both 
are managed by Contact Energy. Private industrial com¬ 
panies in the thermal region are also users, notably the 
Tasman Pulp and Paper Company at Kawerau. 

GHOST SHARK ( Hydrolagus novaezelandiae) is related 
to the elephant fish but lacks the trunk-like snout and has 
a long tapering tail. It is smaller, averaging 50-60 cm, plus 
the tail a third as long again as the body. 

(See also Dark Ghost Shark.) 

GILLIES, Sir Harold Delf (1882-1960), the greatest 
plastic surgeon of his time, also became famous for his 
teaching of the subject and his ability to inspire young 
surgeons with enthusiasm for the specialty. He was born 
in Dunedin, educated at Wanganui Collegiate and Cam¬ 
bridge University, earning a reputation as an athlete at 


both places. Later in life he became a champion golfer 
and fly fisherman. 

During World War One, having qualified as an ear, 
nose and throat surgeon, Gillies joined the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and the number of patients with mutilated 
faces drew him to plastic surgery. In World War Two he 
acted as consultant to the Ministry of Health, the RAF 
and the Admiralty and organised plastic surgery units in 
various parts of Britain. Textbooks he wrote are Plastic 
Surgery of the Face (1920) and The Principles and Art of 
Plastic Surgery (1957) (with Dr Ralph Millard). 

Gillies’s grandfather, John Gillies (1802-71), came 
from the Isle of Bute, in Scotland, and emigrated to Dun¬ 
edin in 1851 with his family. Three sons, Thomas, John 
and Robert, all became MPs and men of influence and 
power. Thomas Gillies became a farmer and then a lawyer, 
a member of the Otago Provincial Council and, after mov¬ 
ing to Auckland, an MP, rising to become Colonial Treas¬ 
urer, before appointment as Supreme Court Judge for 
the Auckland District. Robert Gillies, Sir Harold’s father, 
became MP for Bruce, was an influential businessman in 
Dunedin, but science was his preoccupation. John Gillies 
was MP for Waikouaiti but was more deeply involved for 
much longer in Otago provincial politics. 

GIMBLETT, Max (1935- ) was born in Auckland and 
worked as a potter in Toronto from 1962 to 1964. He 
went on to study drawing at the Ontario College of Art, 
Canada, in 1964, and painting at the San Francisco Art 
Institute, California, in 1965. In 1989 he was awarded the 
National Endowment for the Arts Painting Fellowship, 
USA. He is fascinated by shapes and objects. In his geo¬ 
metric paintings of the 1970s and early 1980s he worked 
with the rectangle, square and circle, and later he used the 
quatrefoil and oval. His works are abstract and many are 
like icons. In 2004 ‘The Brush of All Things’ was the first 
survey show of Gimblett’s work to tour NZ. Gimblett 
divides his time between Auckland and New York. 

GIPPS, Sir George (1791-1847) was technically the first 
Governor of NZ. He became Governor of New South 
Wales in 1838 and Governor-in-Chief of NZ from June 
1839 until January 1841 when NZ became a Crown 
Colony. Gipps was born in Kent, the son of a clergyman, 
and served in the British Army before joining the Colonial 
Service in 1824. He held posts in Jamaica and Canada 
before his appointment in New South Wales. 

GIRL GUIDES began in NZ as Peace Scouts in 1908. 
The first patrols were formed within a few months of the 
founding of the then Boy Scouts by Lieutenant Colonel 
Cossgrove, a NZer who had served in the South African 
War with the Scout Movement founder, Robert Baden- 
Powell, and were open to girls aged 12 to 20 years. 
Their uniform consisted of a khaki blouse and skirt, 
stiff brimmed khaki hat, black shoes and stockings and 
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a brown leather belt with rings for a lanyard and knife. 
There was a strong emphasis on being ‘lady-like’. 

Girls aged 7-10 years could become members of 
groups called Fairy Scouts, and this group is what has 
today become known as Brownies. They wore white 
dresses with sailor collars and Peter Pan style hats. For 
successful recruitment into the Fairy Scouts girls were ex¬ 
pected to be able to lace their boots, tell the time and skip 
on both the left and right feet. 

In March 1912 NZ became officially affiliated with 
the Girl Guides in England, but it wasn’t until 1922, fol¬ 
lowing the growth of the movement overseas, that the 
first Girl Guide patrols were formed at Invercargill. In 
1923 Peace Scouts and Girl Guides were combined into 
one movement under the NZ Girl Guides Association, 
which also saw the advent of the now-familiar blue uni¬ 
form. The first headquarters of the new association was 
in Auckland and the first group to register there was a 
company called the Cavell Guide Company, which is still 
very strong today. By 1944 membership of the Association 
was just under 9,000; in 1985 it was up to 62,080 but by 
the mid-1990s had fallen to 27,000. Today membership is 
around 18,800. 

The purpose of the Girl Guides is to help girls between 
the ages of 5 and 18 years to develop into confident and 
self-respecting young women who will make a positive 
contribution to their community, achieved through partici¬ 
pation in a wide range of diverse activities. 

The World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
(WAGGGS) is made up of five regions — Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, Europe, Arab, Africa and Asia-Pacific — and 
comprises around 8.4 million girl guides and girl scouts 
in 144 countries. 

GISBORNE is the main city and port of the Poverty Bay 
and East Coast region, north of Hawke’s Bay, with a pop¬ 
ulation of about 32,600 in the town and 46,000 within 
the boundaries of the Gisborne District Council, set up in 
1989 to replace the city council and give the local author¬ 
ity an expanded area. Surrounded by mountain ranges 
on three sides and served by a port that takes vessels of 
limited size, Gisborne is NZ’s most easterly city and physi¬ 
cally the most isolated in the country. It is built on a rich 
alluvial delta and has a mild, sunny climate (2,215 hours 
of sunshine a year on average), temperatures ranging from 
-2°C in winter to more than 30°C in summer, and an an¬ 
nual average rainfall of 1,079 mm. 

The city services an area in which hill country farming 
predominates, but there is dairying and cropping on the 
flats with vegetable and fruit growing; wine growing is in¬ 
creasing too, and the area produces some notable wines. 

The region is rich in early history. Young Nick’s Head 
is named after Nicholas Young, surgeon’s boy on the 
Endeavour and the first member of the crew to sight the 
country on 7 October 1769. There is a memorial at the 
foot of Kaiti Hill, in Gisborne, to the arrival on land there 


of James Cook on 9 October 1769. On the top of the hill 
stands an astronomical observatory and statue of Cook, 
marking the bicentenary of his rediscovery of NZ. 



Statue of Captain James Cook, Gisborne, 


Because of the climate, the rich fertility of the river flats 
and the abundance of marine life along the shoreline of the 
region, it was well populated by Maori in pre-European 
times. It was known to Maori as Turanga-a-kiwa, ‘the 
long resting of Kiwa’, who is said to have been a chief in 
the Takitimu canoe. 

When Cook first set foot there on the occasion of his 
first landing in NZ, he was unable to trade with Maori or 
gain the food and water supplies he wanted so he chris¬ 
tened the region Poverty Bay. (It was believed for many 
years that Cook landed on 8 October and this is the date 
on the Cook Memorial at the base of Kaiti Hill; however 
a careful calculation of the time the navigator would have 
been using has convinced most historians that the landing 
took place on Monday, 9 October.) 

The first permanent settler was Captain J W Har¬ 
ris, who arrived in May 1831. He set up the region’s 
first whaling venture, and in 1839 began farming up 
the Waipaoa River near Matunake. As whaling became 
more popular missionaries moved into the area, and they 
were the first Europeans to explore the rugged mountain 
country inland and to see Lake Waikaremoana. Maori 
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resistance to European settlement was strong though, and 
it wasn’t until 1868 that the town site was bought and the 
survey completed in 1870 when it was named Gisborne 
after Sir William Gisborne, then Colonial Secretary in Sir 
William Fox’s ministry. The settlement was constituted a 
borough in 1877 and a city in 1955. 

The city’s most famous export is Dame Kiri Te Kanawa, 
the opera diva, who was born here in 1944 and returned 
for a dawn concert to celebrate the new millennium on 1 
January 2000. 

GISBORNE, Sir William (1825-98) was born in Eng¬ 
land to a distinguished Derby family, educated at Rugby, 
emigrated to South Australia in 1842 and to NZ in 1847 
where he was appointed secretary to the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of New Munster. Over the following years he was 
successively Under-Secretary to the Colonial Secretary’s 
office. Secretary to the Treasury, Secretary to the Cabinet, 
a member of the Legislative Council, MP for Egmont, 
permanent head of the Government Life Insurance Office, 
MP for a Westland seat, Minister of Lands, Immigration 
and Mines. He returned to England in 1881 and later 
wrote two books about NZ: Rulers and Statesmen ofNZ 
and The Colony of NZ (later revised and expanded). The 
city of Gisborne was named after him. 

GISBORNE MUSEUM AND ARTS CENTRE (see 

Tairawhiti Museum) 

GLACIERS, and the effect of glacial-related action, have 
sculpted much of NZ’s surface, particularly in the South 
Island (see also Ice Age). A glacier is in effect a ‘river of 
ice’ that carves out a U-shaped valley as it advances down 
a mountain side. Glaciers form when snow and ice accu¬ 
mulate in a mountain hollow or basin to a sufficient depth 
where the mass exerts enough pressure to begin to ‘flow’ 
downhill. The rate of ‘flow’ can vary from a few centi¬ 
metres to tens of metres a day, depending on the nature 
of the ice, the retarding effects of the ice-rock interface, 
and the angle or slope of descent. Glaciers terminate at a 
face where the rate of loss of ice by melting is equal to the 
forward advance of the glacier. 

Glaciers in the Southern Alps of the South Island 
number more than 360. The largest is the Tasman Gla¬ 
cier (29 km long and 3 km wide), which flows down the 
eastern side of the Main Divide and has retreated sev¬ 
eral kilometres in recent years, possibly owing to climate 
change, creating a large lake of meltwater at its terminus. 
Other large glaciers flowing eastwards are the Murchison 
(17 km long), Mueller (13 km long), Godley (13 km long) 
and Hooker (11 km long). Glaciers on the western side 
of the Main Divide are more numerous, and the steeper 
slope gives them a more rapid rate of flow. The two big¬ 
gest are the Fox (13 km long, descending 2,600 m) and 
the Franz Josef (12 km long, descending 2,400 m). Both 
are famous tourist attractions, being among the world’s 


most accessible glaciers, and unique in terminating among 
rain forest close to the sea. They are fed by about 30 m of 
snowfall per year, and appear to advance and retreat on a 
time scale of a few years, depending on variations in this 
precipitation. There are seven small glaciers on the slopes 
of Mt Ruapehu in the North Island. 

In many areas lakes have formed in previously glaciated 
valleys, particularly where moraine has blocked the valley 
bottom; examples are lakes Tekapo, Ohau and Pukaki. 



Glaciers in the South Island. 

GLASGOW, David Boyle (1833-1915), the Seventh Earl 
of Glasgow, was the 14th Governor of NZ, from June 
1892 until February 1897. He relinquished office on the 
grounds that the remuneration left him unable to uphold 
the dignity of the office. He had been a Royal Navy 
captain before succeeding to his title. An inner suburb of 
Wellington is named after his family seat of Kelburn, at 
Fairlie in Scotland. 

GLIDING began on an organised basis after the forma¬ 
tion of the NZ Gliding Association in 1947, but it is 
known that there were several gliding clubs in the country 
before World War Two. The first NZ long-distance flight 
was 106 km from Ardmore to Waharoa in 1961 by G 
Hookings, who also became the first glider pilot in the 
Commonwealth to fly more than 500 km when he crossed 
from Masterton to northern Hawke’s Bay in 1967. 

Another outstanding glider pilot was S Georgeson who 
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twice broke world ‘out and back’ records from Omarama 
(with 750 km in 1965) and set a world ‘gain of height’ 
record with more than a thousand metres. 

The eastern side of NZ is generally regarded as excel¬ 
lent for gliding because of the extensive updraughts, most 
notably at the back of Canterbury and in Hawke’s Bay. 
On 5 November 1994, Terry Delore of the Canterbury 
Gliding Club established a new world record, staying aloft 
for 14 hours and travelling 2,050 km. 

A modern offshoot of gliding, hang gliding, began in 
NZ during the 1970s and has prospered as it was sure to 
in a country with many hills and mountains and regular 
winds. The first national championships were held in 
1976 but most hang-glider pilots follow their hobby on a 
non-competitive basis. 

GLOAMING, even as late as 1986, still held one record in 
NZ and Australian thoroughbred horse racing after more 
than 60 years. That was the record-winning sequence of 
19, held jointly with the great mare Desert Gold. But for 
an unexpected defeat when Thespian ran an Australasian 
mile record to beat him in the Islington Plate at Ellerslie, 
the gelding’s sequence would have stood at 20. (Gloaming 
trounced Thespian at his next start.) 

Gloaming also still holds another record — 57 career 
wins, a tally hardly approached, let alone equalled, by any 
other galloper in NZ. Gloaming was bred in Australia, by 
The Welkin from Light, and bought as a yearling in Mel¬ 
bourne for 230 guineas on behalf of a Canterbury owner, 
G D Greenwood. 

Gloaming did not race until he was a three-year-old, in 
the 1918-19 season. When he retired as a nine-year-old, 
in 1925, he had contested 67 races for 57 wins and nine 
seconds. (The only time he was unplaced was as a three- 
year-old, when he was entangled in the starting tapes at 
Trentham and fell, taking no part in the race.) 

GLOVER, Denis James Matthews (1912-80) was poet, 
printer and humorist, and towards the end of his life a 
literary character. He was born in Dunedin, and educated 
at Auckland Grammar School, Christ’s College and Can¬ 
terbury University where he took a BA and excelled as a 
sportsman, particularly at boxing. He was also a tramper 
and a dedicated small-boat sailor. During World War Two 
he served in the navy. He was first of all a journalist and 
then a typographer and publisher with the Caxton Press, 
which he helped found. His collections of humorous verse 
and serious poetry include Thistledown (1935), Another 
Argo, with A R D Fairburn and Allen Curnow (1935), 
The Arraignment of Paris (1937), The Wind and the Sand: 
Poems 1934-44 (1945), Sings Harry and Other Poems 
(1951), Arawata Bill (1953), Enter Without Knocking: 
Selected Poems (1964, and 1971 in enlarged form), and 
Sharp Edge Up: Verses and Satires (1968). Sings Harry 
was set to music for tenor voice and piano by the NZ 
composer, Douglas Lilburn, in 1966. 


Glover was also a prolific prose writer of essays, short 
stories, newspaper and magazine articles, memoirs and 
literary criticism. His autobiography, Hot Water Sailor, 
which first appeared in the NZ Listener, was published in 
book form in 1962. 

GLOW-WORMS ( Arachnocampa luminosa) shine most 
brightly, in the annals of NZ tourism, in the Waitomo 
Caves, but they are present throughout the country under 
fern fronds in the depths of rain forest, in old mining tun¬ 
nels and in any damp and shady crevices. The creature is 
a two-winged fly, unrelated to the European glow-worm 
which is a beetle. In NZ the larval, pupal and adult stages 
are all luminous, although the blue-green light is brightest 
at the larval stage. The larva spins a small web in front of 
its home on the roof of a cave and suspends sticky lines to 
catch small insects which are attracted by the phosphores¬ 
cent light from the rear end of its body. 

The full life cycle takes about one year, with the larval 
stage lasting about three-quarters of the creature’s life. The 
larvae grow to about 40 mm in length in caves, but those 
in the bush are much smaller, and the adult fly is about 15 
mm in length. 

GOATS were first brought to NZ by James Cook in 1769 
but hundreds were introduced by the early settlers as well. 
Close and destructive cropping by feral goats in forest and 
scrubby grassland throughout the country has denuded 
large areas and resulted in severe erosion. Although they 
are shot out in large numbers, they are prolific breeders, 
with twins common and many females breeding twice a 
year. The total goat population, wild and domestic, has 
been put at three million. They will eat almost any form 
of vegetation. 

Farmers use tethered goats to control noxious weeds, 
and to keep down road verges which cannot be satisfacto¬ 
rily grazed by more valuable stock. 

In 1979-80 goat farming became established on a solid 
economic basis with numbers of animals, mostly Angoras, 
imported from Tasmania. Most goats (around 70 per cent) 
are farmed for their fibre (mohair, cashmere and cashgora) 
and the rest for milk. At their peak in the late 1980s, goat 
numbers passed one million, but numbers declined sharply 
after livestock and commodity prices slumped dramati¬ 
cally. Goat farming has consolidated in recent years, and 
today there are around 150,000 farmed goats in NZ, with 
the highest numbers in Canterbury, Waikato and Mana- 
watu-Wanganui. Just over 150,000 tonnes of goatmeat 
were exported in 2003, nearly half to markets in the USA. 
Farmers are experimenting with new breeds, such as boer 
goats brought in from Africa, for meat production. 

GOD’S OWN COUNTRY is a euphemistic phrase 
for NZ, now used ironically, and sometimes shortened 
jocularly to Godzone. It is presumed to have been coined 
seriously by the 19th-century poet, Thomas Bracken, 
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who used it for the title of a poem about NZ, which he 
wrote while touring Australia promoting his book, Mus- 
ings in Maoriland. The poem appeared in the NZ Herald 
in 1890 and Bracken considered it his best work. It was 
taken up with nationalistic fervour by the Prime Minister, 
Richard Seddon, and indeed the historian/biographer, G 
H Scholefield, states in his Notable NZ Statesmen that 
Seddon may have considered the phrase was originally 
his. ‘In those days he [Seddon] spoke so warmly and so 
often of the “Good Old Motherland” that tired reporters 
had a grammalogue for the expression, just as they had for 
“God’s own country”, which Seddon firmly believed that 
he or Bracken had coined for NZ.’ 

GODLEY, General Sir Alexander John (1867-1957), 
a nephew of Canterbury founders, John and Charlotte 
Godley, was the British officer who commanded NZ 
troops throughout World War One. He was the eldest of 
three sons of John Godley’s younger brother, Colonel W 
A Godley, who left the family poorly off when he died 
young. Alexander Godley went to the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst and served in South Africa with the 
mounted infantry. 

His first association with NZ was during the South 
African War when he served with mounted regiments and 
was impressed with the NZ troops. Godley and other 
British staff officers under his command arrived in NZ in 
1910 on loan to help implement the Defence Act of 1909 
which had created a new territorial force. 

He was appointed to command the NZ Expeditionary 
Force by the NZ government on the outbreak of war and 
he led them through Gallipoli and for the length of the war 
after they were moved to the Western Front in France. He 
was an aloof, autocratic and paternalistic man, dedicated 
but austere. For the last five years before his retirement in 
1933, he was Governor of Gibraltar. 

GODLEY, John Robert (1814-61) was the most in¬ 
fluential leader in the first few years of the Canter¬ 
bury settlement and would have been the first Provincial 
Superintendent had he not chosen to return to England in 
December 1852. 

He was born in Ireland to a wealthy family, educated 
at Harrow and Oxford, admitted to the Bar and travelled 
extensively in Europe and North America. In the 1840s he 
put forward a scheme, costing £3 million, for the settle¬ 
ment in Canada of one million Irish, just before the famine 
forced more than a million of them to flee to the US. The 
Canadian scheme was never pursued. 

He became associated with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
became a director of the NZ Company and managing 
director of the Canterbury Association. Because advancing 
tuberculosis made it advisable for him to leave England, 
Godley and his family sailed for Canterbury at the end of 
1849 to prepare for the settlers. He arrived at Lyttelton, 
then called Port Cooper, in April 1850, and was there 


when the first Canterbury Association ships arrived. He 
was virtually the government of the new colony for two 
years, before deciding to return to England. His later ca¬ 
reer would have been distinguished but for deteriorating 
health. 

Godley was accompanied to NZ by his wife Char¬ 
lotte (1821-1907), the daughter of a British MP, Charles 
Wynne. Charlotte Godley was a woman of charm and 
intelligence who, during her four years in NZ, wrote a 
stream of letters to her mother in England. These were 
first published privately in 1936, and then in a public edi¬ 
tion in 1950. Letters from Early NZ is packed with detail 
about social and economic life in Canterbury and Wel¬ 
lington during the 1850s and, although the writing lacks 
lightness and style, the book is an excellent, informative 
account of life in the colony. 

Godley’s eldest son, John Arthur Godley (1847-1932), 
became Secretary of State for India and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Kilbracken. 

A number of geographical features in the Canterbury 
region have been named after John Godley: Godley Gla¬ 
cier in the Southern Alps merges into the Godley River and 
runs southwards into the head of Lake Tekapo; Godley 
Pass is a saddle on the Liebig Range, at a height of 2,240 
m, between Mt Conrad (2,506 m) and Mt Olaf (2,633 m); 
and Godley Head is a high clump of rocky crags on the 
northern side of the entrance to Lyttelton Harbour. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN (see National Anthems) 

GODWITS, known by Maori as kuaka, are the best 
known and the most numerous of the migratory arctic 
waders in NZ. The most common is the eastern bar-tailed 
godwit (Limosa lapponica). It is a medium-sized bird, 
measuring 40 cm in length, with a light brownish back 
and white breast when not in breeding plumage, and a 
long upcurved bill (female birds have a longer bill than 
males). It feeds on mudflats and sandflats, eating small 
crustaceans, molluscs and other marine life of a similar 
type. 

The godwit is capable of powerful flight and at the end 
of each summer migrates to breeding grounds in Siberia 
and Alaska (a flight of 9,000-10,000 km). Prior to this 
journey male birds assume black and buff coloured wing 
feathers with brick-red breasts while females take on some 
smudgy buff-red toning marked with black lines. They 
arrive back in September. Several thousand stay in NZ 
throughout the year but do not breed. 

Two other species are sometimes seen with the flocks 
of bar-tailed godwits. The Hudsonian (American black- 
tailedj godwit (L. haemastica) comes from arctic America 
where, in autumn, strays may be caught up in the south¬ 
bound stream of bar-tailed godwits. It is distinguishable 
by its black tail tip with white band above and, more 
importantly, by its very dark underwing ‘armpits’ which 
separate it from the black-tailed godwit (L. limosa) which 
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has a white underwing. The Asiatic black-tailed godwit is 
another rare migrant from northern Asia. 

The term ‘godwit’ was sometimes used to describe 
NZers who made the once almost mandatory journey to 
Britain to trace their family and cultural roots. It comes 
from Robin Hyde’s 1938 novel. The Godwits Fly , in the 
foreword to which she wrote: ‘Most of us here are human 
godwits; our north is mostly England. Our youth, our 
best, our intelligent, brave and beautiful, must make the 
long migration, under a compulsion they hardly under¬ 
stand; or else be dissatisfied all their lives long. They are 
the godwits.’ 

GOING, Sidney Milton (1943- ) was one of three rugby¬ 
playing brothers from Northland, and one of the finest 
running halfbacks to play for the All Blacks since World 
War Two. He played 86 matches for NZ, 29 of them 
internationals, scoring 164 points from 33 tries and 18 
conversions, five penalties and a dropped goal. 

Going was selected for North Auckland as a reserve at 
the age of 19 and went on as a replacement, but then spent 
two years in Canada with the Mormon church. 

After his return in 1965, he became Northland’s 
regular halfback, a post he held through the following 13 
seasons. He first played for the All Blacks in 1967 against 
Australia and then toured Britain and France as second- 
string halfback to Chris Laidlaw. He played against France 
on that tour and again the following year, against Wales 
in 1969 and in South Africa in 1970, but always when 
Chris Laidlaw was not available. From 1971 until he was 
dropped after two tests against the Lions in 1977 he was 
first choice in all but one of the All Blacks’ internationals, 
and the NZ Maori team. The flaw in his playing style was 
considered to be his tendency to move too much on his 
own at the expense of a regular and accurate service to his 
first-five-eighths. 

Going retired from first-class rugby after the 1978 
season but coached Northland during 1993-96. He was 
made an MBE for his services to rugby. 

Older brother Ken played three matches at fullback for 
NZ in 1974, represented Northland from 1963 through 
1975, and was a regular member of the NZ Maori side. 
Younger brother Brian, a five-eighth, played for North¬ 
land, the North Island and NZ Maori. 

GOLD prospecting and mining was the most popular, in¬ 
dividual, get-rich-quick pursuit of the 19th century. Great 
surges of people moved round the countries on the rim of 
the Pacific as strikes were made. 

Coromandel In 1842 gold was found by whalers in 
the Coromandel and by survey parties in Nelson, but 
there was no indication of significant quantities. At the 
beginning of the 1850s many settlers were leaving for 
gold rushes in Australia and California, and commercial 
interests in Auckland, yearning for the sort of business 
a big strike would bring, offered at first £100 and then 


£500 for the discovery of payable quantities somewhere 
near the town. Charles Ring of Coromandel claimed the 
reward in September 1852 but after a three-month rush, 
the goldfield petered out with only about £1,500 worth 
being taken out. 



Coromandel goldmine. 


Nelson In 1856 payable finds were made in the Aorere 
Valley, near Collingwood, in Nelson, and the following 
year there was a sudden rush to the Collingwood-Takaka 
district. The population of miners swelled from fewer 
than 100 to 1,500 in just a few months. By the end of the 
decade about £150,000 worth had been taken out, but 
the gold returns and the number of miners were declining 
dramatically. 

Otago All this time gold was known to exist in both 
Central Otago and the Buller-Westland regions. The land, 
however, was so different from the landforms in Victoria 
and California, from where most of the prospectors came, 
that little expectation was built up over major finds. The 
settlement leaders in the South Island also seemed less 
enthusiastic about the results of gold prospecting in their 
regions. 

The first gold rush worthy of the name occurred in 
Otago in 1861, following the discovery near Tuapeka of 
large quantities of gold by Australian Gabriel Read. In the 
second half of 1861 the population of Otago more than 
doubled, from 13,000 to 30,000, as miners swarmed over 
Gabriel’s Gully and all the valleys of the central Otago 
area. Fields were found near Cromwell on the Clutha 
River (The Dunstan), at Waitahuna, in the Shotover Valley 
near Queenstown, and on the Taieri, near Naseby, before 
the fever petered out in late 1863. Once the prospectors 
left with their shovels and pans, companies moved in to 
mine the alluvial gold. 

Marlborough In 1864 a strike was made in the 
Wakamarina River, near Havelock in Marlborough, and 
soon there were 6,000 miners in the district. They quickly 
took out the rich alluvial deposits, but as yields dwindled 
most moved on to the West Coast. 

West Coast With the Victorian fields on the wane, a 
flood of Australian miners arrived in 1865 and 1866 as 
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discoveries were made at Okarito, Bruce Bay, along the 
Grey River, Tiromoana (then called Brighton) and the 
Charleston district. As the boom began to decline in 1867, 
news came through of the proclamation of a goldfield at 
Thames. The West Coast fields were the second richest, 
after Otago. 

Thames and Waihi Throughout the 1860s, reports of 
gold quartz in the Thames area had been reliably made 
but the hostility of Maori during the period of the NZ 
Wars discouraged prospectors, until 1867 when miners 
began arriving from the south. 

Gold found up to this point around NZ was alluvial or 
‘placer’ gold, which could be won by low-cost techniques 
like panning and sluicing. Thames gold, however, was in 
quartz veins that had to be crushed and processed more 
intensively and required more capital to develop. Some of 
these ‘hard rock’ mines were very rich, but many mining 
syndicates went broke very quickly. 

Nearby, at Waihi, the Martha vein was found in 1878 
and by 1903 was supporting the largest mine in NZ. This 
closed in 1952 after yielding 155 tonnes of gold and over 
1,000 tonnes of silver. This mine re-opened in the late 
1980s. 

Gold Production The rich Central Otago goldfields 
were largely responsible for the powerful initial com¬ 
mercial development of Dunedin, and the metal was a 
valuable export at a time when NZ’s primary industries 
were inadequate to promote strong economic growth. 
Gold production peaked at 735,000 ounces (22 tonnes) in 
1866. One estimate is that over 100 years, from 1860, 27 
million ounces of gold were exported from this country. 

While alluvial gold mining dominated in the South 
Island after the gold rushes, hard rock mines were devel¬ 
oped in Nelson, Westland and Otago. The Reefton Gold¬ 
field, on the West Coast of the South Island, produced 
more than 2 million ounces (62 tonnes) of gold from 1870 
until 1951. The largest producer was the Blackwater mine 
at Waiuta. Gold was also produced from the gold-scheelite 
veins of Otago from the early 1870s but it was not until 
the Macraes mine was developed in 1990 that the region 
became a significant producer of gold from hard rock 
mining. 

Throughout most of the 20th century, production 
declined due mainly to the falling real price of gold. 
As the hard rock gold mines closed and gold dredging 
diminished, soon only one large Kanieri dredge on the 
West Coast remained as a significant gold producer. 

Rising gold prices in the mid-1970s led to a new 
surge of gold exploration and a string of discoveries were 
made and old mines re-opened, including the Martha 
and Golden Cross mines at Waihi, the Macraes mine in 
Otago, and the Globe-Progress prospect at Reefton. Gold 
production increased from less than 0.3 of a tonne in 1983 
to 12 tonnes in 1995, and production has varied around 
that mark for some years as the international price of gold 
fluctuates. 


GOLDEN BAY is tucked in on the southern side of 
Farewell Spit, with Separation Point to the south-east, in 
Nelson. Tasman Bay is on the other side of Separation 
Point. Golden Bay was first called Murderers’ Bay by 
Abel Tasman, who anchored there on 17 December 1642 
and saw four of his men killed by Maori as they moved 
by ship’s boat from one of his vessels to the other. The 
Abel Tasman memorial, a tall white column, stands in the 
southern part of the bay, commemorating the 300th anni¬ 
versary of Tasman’s arrival there. The bay was for a while 
called Coal Bay, following the discovery of coal at nearby 
Takaka, but has been called Golden Bay since 1857 when 
gold was discovered in the Aorere River. 

GOLDIE, Charles Frederick (1870-1947) is one of NZ’s 
best-known and most controversial painters. He is famous 
for his precise, detailed portraits of Maori wearing moko. 
Critics now regard his paintings as of historical rather 
than artistic interest, but as a young man he was successful 
both in NZ and Europe. 

Goldie was born in Auckland, educated at Auckland 
Grammar, went into his father’s timber merchant busi¬ 
ness for a few years but in 1892 was sent to study art 
and anatomy in Paris. During nearly six years in Paris, he 
copied old masters in the Louvre, visited many other fa¬ 
mous galleries in Europe and in 1896 won the Prix Julian 
at L’Academie Julian, from amongst 300 pupils. Return¬ 
ing to Auckland in 1898, Goldie set up a studio and until 
1916 spent much of his time painting Maori portraits. 
Following a breakdown he did little painting until 1928, 
and from then until his health began to decline in 1940 he 
worked hard on his portraiture. The Governor-General, 
Lord Bledisloe, arranged for three of his pictures to be sent 
to the Royal Academy in London. 

Goldie’s work is hung in most NZ galleries and in 
many private collections. Although art critics don’t rate 
his work highly, some of his paintings have fetched very 
high prices. 

GOLF has made enormous strides in NZ since World War 
Two, and particularly since the expansion of television. It 
now has among the highest number of participants of any 
sport in the country. A number of sponsored tournaments 
highlight the season along with the national amateur, pro¬ 
fessional and open championships. 

The first golf course in NZ was established in 1870 in 
Dunedin, appropriately enough for a sport which had its 
origins in Scotland. The first amateur championship was 
contested in 1893 and won by J Somerville of Otago. The 
first open in 1907 was won by an amateur, ADS Duncan 
of Wellington (over 36 holes, not 72 holes as in every 
subsequent open). The first professional championship 
was held in 1920 and was won by J H Kirkwood of the 
Riversdale (Victoria) Club. The Freyberg Rosebowl inter¬ 
provincial competition began in 1952 and for the first four 
years was won by Manawatu-Wanganui. 
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The first women’s match play amateur championship 
was held in 1893 and won by Mrs Lomax Smith. The 
first stroke play title was held in 1911 and won by Mrs 
Guy Williams, and the Russell Grace Cup inter-provincial 
competition began in 1949, when Auckland won. 

The first national administrative body was the NZ Golf 
Council, established in 1899, but the NZ Golf Association 
was set up in 1910 with representatives from the district 
associations. The council controlled both men’s and wom¬ 
en’s golf, but since 1905 women have looked after their 
own administration. 

In the first years of the 20th century there were 15 
men’s and 11 women’s golf clubs in NZ. Sixty years later, 
in 1962, there were 321 clubs with nearly 30,000 players. 
There are now more than 380 clubs (not including some 
municipal courses and nine-hole courses) registered with 
NZ Golf, with over 130,000 registered golfers. There 
are many more thousands of casual players who do not 
belong to clubs. 

In 1990, NZ hosted the Eisenhower Trophy at 
Christchurch Golf Club and finished in second place. In 
1992 a NZ team of Michael Campbell, Philip Tataurangi, 
Stephen Scahill and Grant Moorhead won the Eisenhower 
Trophy for world amateur golf supremacy in Vancouver. 
Campbell later turned professional and joined NZers 
Greg Turner and Frank Nobilo on the European circuit. 
Tataurangi competed as a professional on the second tier 
circuit in the US, where the only Kiwi on the top tier was 
Grant Waite. 

A NZ woman golfer, Mamie McGuire, was playing 
with success on the Japanese professional circuit in the 
mid-1990s. 

In 1995 NZ won the Asia-Pacific Teams Champion¬ 
ship held in Christchurch, an event they first entered in 
1979. In 1998 the World Cup of Golf was held at Gulf 
Harbour Country Club. 

In 2000, the NZGA introduced the USGA Slope 
Handicap and Course Rating System, while overseas 
Michael Campbell became the first NZer to break into 
the top 20 golfers in the world. Golf was in the spotlight 
in 2002 when world number one Tiger Woods competed 
in the NZ Open at Paraparaumu, finishing sixth. That 
year NZ golfers won on every major tour: on the US PGA 
Tour Craig Perks won the Players Championship and Phil 
Tataurangi the Invensys Classic in Las Vegas. In Europe 
Michael Campbell won the European Open, and in Japan 
David Smail won the Japan Open. In April 2002 eight NZ 
golfers were ranked in the top 200 in the world. In 2003 
NZ Golf introduced the Mid-Amateur Championship for 
competitive golfers over the age of 30, with the inaugural 
event won by Dean Sipson. In 2004, 50 years after win¬ 
ning his first NZ Open Title at the Wellington Golf Club 
in 1954, Sir Bob Charles, still a force on the US Senior 
circuit, played in his last NZ Open at the Grange Golf 
Club in Auckland. 


GONDWANALAND, or Gondwana, was, according 
to the theory of ‘continental drift’, the original southern 
continent from which NZ, Australia, Antarctica, South 
America, India and Africa split and then drifted through 
geological eons, before assuming their present positions on 
the Earth’s surface. They are still moving. 

The name was coined by Austrian geologist Eduard 
Suess early in the 20th century, when he noted that many 
of the land masses of the Southern Hemisphere shared 
similar flora and fauna and were possibly all once joined 
together in a super-continent which he called Gondwana 
after an ancient tribe in India called the Gonds. The an¬ 
cient continent is now more often called Gondwanaland. 
The northern equivalent was Laurasia. 

GOODMAN FIELDER is Australasia’s largest food man¬ 
ufacturer and one of the ten largest companies in NZ by 
market capitalisation. The company was built up by the 
Goodman brothers, Pat and Peter, whose family tradition 
in the food industry reaches back to when the Goodmans 
had a bakery in Napier in 1843. 

Pat trained as an accountant and in 1952 joined his 
brother Peter in a small family bakery in the village of Mo- 
tueka. Gradually they acquired other bakeries. In 1964, 
underwritten by a loan from their father, they merged their 
company with two other local bakeries to form Goodman 
Black Haycock, and, in 1968, formed a co-operative with 
seven other independent bakeries to create Quality Bak¬ 
ers. The co-operative was created primarily because of the 
arrival of television which was used to market bread on a 
national scale. In 1973, the brothers gained effective con¬ 
trol of the Wellington flour milling and bakery group, A.S. 
Paterson Ltd, by removing Alex Paterson, the descendant 
of one of the original founders. They renamed the new 
company the Goodman Group. 

In 1984 the Goodman Group won a bidding war to 
secure control of the Allied Mills food products group 
in Australia, and in 1986, Goodman Fielder Ltd became 
established with the merger of Allied Mills Ltd and Good¬ 
man Group Ltd. In 1987 after a long ‘courtship’ the com¬ 
pany merged with Wattie Industries Ltd to form Goodman 
Fielder Wattie. 

In 1992 Watties was sold off to Heinz, and renamed 
Goodman Fielder. In 2003 the company was acquired by 
Australaian company Burns Philip. 

Today Goodman Fielder is based in Australia, has 
manufacturing, marketing and distribution systems in 
more than 40 countries, and employs about 15,000 people 
worldwide. The company’s major product areas include 
flour, bread and other baked goods, cereals, snack foods, 
margarine, edible oils, sauces, dressings, Asian cuisine, 
pasta, cake mixes, desserts, gelatine, starch and food in¬ 
gredients. It has a primary listing on the Australian stock 
market. The turnover from the NZ operation is about 
$600 million. 
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GOOSE is represented in NZ by the Canada goose from 
Canada, the Cape Barren goose from Australia, and the 
feral goose from eastern Europe. 

• The Canada goose (Branta canadensis) was introduced 
from North America as a game bird and is found abun¬ 
dantly in Canterbury and North Otago, with smaller 
numbers now evident in the Waikato and Hauraki 
areas of the North Island. It is a handsome bird with 
black head and neck, a large white cheek marking on 
the face, brown wings and light brownish underparts. 
It breeds mainly in grassy mountain valleys or in rough 
areas near water, often near lakes. Four or five creamy 
white eggs (sometimes up to 11) are laid in a mound 
nest, and are incubated for 28 days. 

• The Cape Barren goose ( Cereopsis novaebollandiae) 
was introduced from Australia in 1869,1871 and 1912 
but were not successful away from waterfowl collec¬ 
tions. It turns up from time to time in wetland areas in 
both islands. Some of these birds may be escapees from 
private waterfowl collections (for example, sightings 
of a pair with four chicks in 1997 near Christchurch). 
Others may have flown the Tasman from Australia. 

• The feral goose (Anser anser) was introduced first by 
Captain Cook during his second voyage in 1773. Other 
liberations were made starting in 1867. Although this 
is a domesticated species it has become feral in many 
areas and is now quite common. 

GOPAS, Rudolf (1913-83) was born at Silute in Lithua¬ 
nia and during his teens was much occupied with poetry, 
astronomy, especially after acquiring his first telescope in 
1925, and with a growing love for painting. In 1933 he 
attended the art school at Kaunas, graduating with hon¬ 
ours in 1938. During this period he travelled to Germany, 
Austria and Greece. Near the end of World War Two 
Gopas left Lithuania with his wife, young daughter and 
mother-in-law for Austria. There they lived for four years 
in a refugee camp at Ehrewald. 

He and his family arrived in Dunedin in June 1949. He 
exhibited with the Otago Art Society and the Independent 
Group in Dunedin. He built a 15-cm telescope and began 
his observation of the southern skies. 

In 1953 Gopas shifted to Christchurch, worked with 
a photographic processing firm, painted landscapes and 
portraits and exhibited with The Group’ (which he con¬ 
tinued to do up to 1977). A year or so later he established 
a studio for himself and began his frequent trips to Lyt¬ 
telton and Kaikoura where he concentrated on his many 
coastal paintings. 

In 1959 he was appointed lecturer in painting at Ilam 
School of Fine Arts, Canterbury University. Here his ex- 
pressionistic approach and his questioning attitude began 
to have a significant influence on some of the students, 
most notably Philip Trusttum and, later, Philip Clairmont. 

At the end of 1975 he did his Paintings for the Sun but 
these were not very well received when exhibited in 1976. 


He resigned from Ilam in 1977 and with a selection of his 
work visited Ehrewald, Austria. Later that year, back in 
Christchurch, he began his carbon-prints, Nature Speaks, 
but again these were not generally appreciated. 

A large retrospective exhibition was mounted by the 
Govett-Brewster Art Gallery in 1982 and this was on tour 
when Gopas died. 

GORDON, Arthur Charles Hamilton (1829-1912), the 
First Baron Stanmore, was the 11th Governor of NZ, 
from November 1880 to June 1882. He was probably 
more out of step with his government here than any gov¬ 
ernor before or since. Gordon was born in London, son 
of George Hamilton-Gordon, the Fourth Earl of Aberdeen 
and Prime Minister of Great Britain from 1852 to 1855. 
Arthur was educated at Cambridge, was a Liberal MP for 
three years, became private secretary to English politician, 
William Gladstone, and from 1861 to 1890 was a colonial 
governor in New Brunswick, Trinidad, Mauritius, Fiji 
and Ceylon, as well as NZ. From 1877 to 1882 he was 
British High Commissioner for the Western Pacific which 
enabled him to retain control over Fijian affairs while in 
office in NZ. 

Gordon’s conflict with the NZ government was caused 
by his strong view that the Maori leader, Te Whiti, was in 
the right and the government in the wrong in the conflict 
over land round Parihaka. While he was away on a visit to 
Fiji, the government made its legislative moves against Te 
Whiti, and Gordon reluctantly decided to accept the deci¬ 
sion. The House of Representatives was strongly in favour 
of the legislation, and a month later the government was 
returned to power in a general election. 

Gordon’s antagonism to the Minister of Native Affairs, 
John Bryce, surfaced again in 1886 during a celebrated 
libel case. Bryce took the case against an author, G W 
Rusden, who claimed in A History of NZ that Bryce was 
known among Maori as ‘The Murderer’ because of an in¬ 
cident in which he had ‘cut them [some Maori women and 
children] down gleefully and with ease’ during an incident 
in the NZ Wars in Taranaki in 1868. Rusden defended the 
action, claiming he had authority for the statement in a 
note written by Bishop Hadfield and given to him by Gor¬ 
don. Bryce was awarded £5,000 in damages but accepted 
£2,531 to cover his expenses. 

John Bryce (1833-1913) was born in Glasgow and 
came to NZ with his family at the age of seven. He served 
in the army during the wars of the 1860s, became MP 
in 1871 for Wanganui and became what is now known 
as a ‘hawk’ on the Maori land issue. He was tough, un¬ 
compromising and arrogant. His political career ended in 
1891 following censure by the House of Representatives 
not only for refusing to withdraw a statement ruled out of 
order by the Speaker but for defiantly repeating it. 

GORDON, Doris Clifton (1890-1956) was a crusading 
doctor, whose most notable achievement was the establish- 
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ment in 1931 of a Chair of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
at the University of Otago Medical School. She was born 
Doris Jolly in Melbourne, came to NZ with her parents 
as a small child, graduated from Otago Medical School in 
1916, and qualified for a Diploma of Public Health two 
years later, after working with the Health Department. In 
1917 she married Dr William Gordon of Stratford. Apart 
from a brief period when she was Director of Maternal 
and Infant Welfare with the department, she remained 
in private practice with her husband for the rest of her 
life. Shortly before her death she wrote Backblocks Baby 
Doctor (1956). 

One of her three sons, John Bowie Gordon (universally 
known as ‘Peter’), a sheep farmer in Otago, became a sen¬ 
ior minister in the first Muldoon administration. 

GORE is a town of about 10,300 people on the banks of 
the Mataura River, 64 km north-east of Invercargill and 
70 km north-west of Balclutha, in Southland. It claims to 
be the ‘brown trout capital of the world’. Named after Sir 
Thomas Robert Gore Browne, an early Governor of NZ, 
the town is the largest in inland Southland, serving a rich 
farming area and also giving it some manufacturing sup¬ 
port. Considerable areas of land are set aside to grow oats 
which are processed in the town’s mill where breakfast 
cereals are produced. Eastern Southland is also known for 
its large deposits of lignite, which is extracted at several 
places to provide domestic and commercial fuels. 

Settlers began taking up land for sheep farming in 
1855 when the area was known as Longford, after a long 
ford across the Mataura River en route between Dunedin 
and Invercargill. Gore was surveyed and subdivided in 
1862, was constituted a borough in 1885 and was amal¬ 
gamated in 1890 with East Gore on the other side of the 
Mataura River, a settlement known then as Gordon, after 
Sir Arthur Gordon, the Governor of NZ from 1880 to 
1882. In 1989, the town became the administrative centre 
of the Gore District. 

The town’s Maori name is Maruawai, meaning ‘valley 
of water’, a name well deserved because the area is prone 
to flooding. 

Gore Bay, 8 km south-east of Cheviot in north Canter¬ 
bury, was named after Second Lieutenant Gore, a member 
of Captain James Cook’s crew on the Endeavour. Port 
Gore in the Marlborough Sounds was named after Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, Commander-in-Chief of British 
Naval Forces, East India Station, 1831-35. 

GORSE (Ulex europaeus) was brought into NZ in the 
early days of settlement, mainly for use as a hedge plant. 
As with so many introductions from the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere, however, NZ’s warmer climate and lack of insects 
and other predators allowed it to flourish. Unchecked, it 
has become a noxious weed and is particularly trouble¬ 
some on steep farming land around Wellington, Marlbor¬ 
ough, Nelson and southern parts of the South Island. Many 


methods of eradication have been tried, both biological by 
the introduction of predatory insects, and by spraying with 
chemicals, but none have been totally successful. 

On the credit side gorse prevents erosion, and forms 
protective hedges. It is a legume and therefore provides 
nitrogen which has value in encouraging native bush 
which eventually overcomes and kills the gorse. 

GORST, Sir John Eldon (1835-1916) was a British politi¬ 
cian who, early in his career, spent just over three years in 
NZ and wrote one of the most illuminating 19th century 
books on Maori, The Maori King (1864). Gorst was born 
in Lancashire, educated at Cambridge and, after inherit¬ 
ing a fortune from his father, decided to seek adventure 
in NZ. 

He arrived at Auckland in 1860 during the first wars 
over land in Taranaki, and for 18 months lived among the 
Maori in the Waikato. It was the time of the emergence 
of the Maori King movement and with war around him, 
Gorst showed enormous courage in staying there with his 
wife and baby. He advocated and tried to inaugurate a 
scheme for Maori self-government through assemblies (ru- 
nanga), but had to leave in the middle of 1862. His book 
speaks with affection and admiration for the Waikato 
Maori and their leaders, particularly Wiremu Tamihana. 

Back in England, Gorst became an MP in 1866 and 
rose to the positions of Solicitor-General, Under-Secretary 
of State for India, and then Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. He moved further to the Left over the years, 
however, and broke with the Conservative Party in 1902. 

He returned to NZ for a visit in 1906 and his NZ 
Revisited was published in 1908. 

GOVERNMENT ( see Parliament, Parliament House and 
Local Government) 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES Much of the business 
of government is performed by ministries, government 
departments and other government agencies. ‘State sector’ 
is the collective term for all the organisations of central 
government. It consists of Public Service departments, 
other departments that are not part of the Public Serv¬ 
ice, Offices of Parliament, the Reserve Bank of NZ (a 
stand-alone agency within the State sector that does not 
fall under any State sector category), Crown entities and 
state-owned enterprises. The State sector plus the organi¬ 
sations of local government in NZ collectively make up 
the ‘Public sector’. 

The current list of State sector organisations is as fol¬ 
lows: Archives NZ, Crown Law Office, Department of 
Building and Housing, Department of Child, Youth and 
Family Services, Department of Conservation, Depart¬ 
ment of Corrections, Department of Internal Affairs, 
Department of Labour, Department of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Cabinet, Education Review Office, Government 
Communications Security Bureau, Inland Revenue De- 
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Governors 

Assumed Office 

Retired 

1. Sir George Gipps 

30 January 1840 

January 1841 

[Captain Hobson was Lieutenant-Governor during this period.] 

2. Captain William Hobson 

3 May 1841 

September 1842 

[After Hobson died in office, Willoughby Shortland was Administrator until 
December 1843.] 

3. Captain Robert FitzRoy 

December 1843 

November 1845 

4. Captain George Grey 

November 1845 

December 1853 

[Grey was Governor-in-Chief from January 1848 to March 1853, and Gover¬ 
nor of an officially declared ‘self-governing colony' from March 1853 until De¬ 
cember 1853. After the departure of Grey. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Henry 
Wynyard was Administrator until September 1855.] 

5. Colonel Thomas 

Gore Browne 

September 1855 

October 1861 

6. Sir George Grey 

December 1861 

February 1868 

7. Sir George 

Ferguson Bowen 

February 1868 

March 1873 

8. The Rt. Hon. 

Sir James Fergusson 

June 1873 

December 1874 

9. The Rt. Hon.The 

Marquess of Normanby 

January 1875 

February 1879 

10. Sir Hercules George 
Robert Robinson 

April 1879 

September 1880 

1 1. The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon 

November 1880 

June 1882 

12. Lieutenant-General 

Sir William Francis 
Drummond Jervois 

January 1883 

March 1889 

1 3. The Rt. Hon. 

Earl of Onslow 

May 1889 

February 1892 

14. The Rt. Hon. 

Earl of Glasgow 

June 1892 

February 1897 

15. The Rt. Hon. 

Earl of Ranfurly 

August 1897 

June 1904 

1 6. The Rt. Hon. 

Lord Plunket 

June 1904 

June 1910 

17. The Rt. Hon. 

Lord Islington 

June 1910 

December 1912 

1 8. The Rt. Hon. 

Earl of Liverpool 

December 1912 

June 1917 


partment, Land Information NZ, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Ministry for Culture and Heritage, Ministry 
of Defence, Ministry of Economic Development, Ministry 
of Education, Ministry for the Environment, Ministry of 
Fisheries, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Min¬ 
istry of Health, Ministry of Justice, Ministry of Maori 
Development, Ministry of Pacific Island Affairs, Ministry 
of Research, Science and Technology, Ministry of Social 
Development (Work and Income NZ is its trading name), 
Ministry of Transport, Ministry of Women’s Affairs, 
National Library of NZ, NZ Customs Service, Serious 
Fraud Office, State Services Commission, Statistics NZ, 
and The Treasury. 

Non-Public Service departments are: NZ Defence 
Force, NZ Security Intelligence Service, Office of the 
Clerk, Parliamentary Counsel Office, Parliamentary Serv¬ 
ice, and the Police. 


Governors-General 

Assumed Office 

Retired 

1. The Rt. Hon. 

Earl of Liverpool 

June 1917 

July 1920 

2. The Rt. Hon.Viscount 
[later Earl] Jellicoe 
of Scapa 

September 1920 

November 1924 

3. General Sir 

Charles Fergusson 

December 1924 

February 1930 

4. The Rt. Hon. 

Viscount Bledisloe 

March 1930 

March 1935 

5. The Rt. Hon. 

Viscount Galway 

April 1935 

February 1941 

6. Marshal of the 

Royal Air Force 

the Rt. Hon. Lord Newall 

February 1941 

April 1946 

7. Lieutenant-General 

the Rt. Hon. Lord Freyberg 

June 1946 

August 1952 

8. Lieutenant-General 

the Rt. Hon. Lord Norrie 

December 1952 

July 1957 

9. The Rt. Hon. 

Viscount Cobham 

September 1957 

September 1962 

10. Brigadier Sir 

Bernard Edward Fergusson 
[later Lord Ballantrae] 

November 1962 

October 1967 

1 1. Sir Arthur Espie Porritt 
[later Lord Porritt] 

December 1967 

September 1972 

12. Sir [Edward] 

Denis Blundell 

September 1972 

October 1977 

13. The Rt. Hon. 

Sir Keith Jacka Holyoake 

October 1977 

October 1980 

14. The Hon. Sir 

David Stuart Beattie 

November 1980 

September 1985 

1 5. The Most Rev 

Sir Paul Reeves 

November 1985 

December 1990 

16. Dame Catherine 

Anne Tizard 

December 1990 

February 1996 

17. Sir Michael 

Hardie Boys 

March 1996 

March 2001 

18. Dame Silvia Cartwright 

April 2001 



Offices of Parliament are: Office of the Controller and 
Auditor-General, Office of the Ombudsmen, and Office of 
the Parliamentary Commissioner for the Environment. 

Crown entities are numerous and include: Accident 
Compensation Corporation, Broadcasting Standards 
Authority, the nine Crown Research Institutes, district 
health boards, Earthquake Commission, Housing NZ, 
Land Transport NZ, Maritime Safety Authority, Museum 
of NZ, NZ Symphony Orchestra, Public Trust, Radio NZ, 
Television NZ, and tertiary education institutions (univer¬ 
sities, polytechnics, institutes of technology and colleges 
of education). 

State-owned enterprises, too, are numerous and in¬ 
clude: Airways Corporation of NZ , Genesis Power, 
Meridian Energy, Meteorological Service of NZ, Mighty 
River Power, NZ Post, and NZ Railways Corporation. 
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GOVERNORS of NZ represented British sovereignty here 
from 30 January 1840 until Lord Liverpool’s title was 
changed to Governor-General on 28 June 1917. 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL of NZ date from 28 June 
1917 when the Earl of Liverpool, after being Governor 
for four and a half years, was given the title of Governor 
-General. The governor-general is the representative of the 
Sovereign in NZ and exercises the royal powers derived 
from statute and the general law. One of his/her main 
functions is to arrange for the leader of the majority 
party in parliament to form a government. The Sovereign 
appoints the governor-general on the prime minister’s rec¬ 
ommendations, normally for a term of five years. 

GOVETT-BREWSTER ART GALLERY at New Ply¬ 
mouth commemorates both the maiden name (Govett) and 
married name of Monica Romaine Brewster, who funded 
the establishment of this contemporary art museum. The 
gallery opened in 1970 in the converted Regent Theatre 
cinema building. Monica Brewster subsequently worked 
with its first director, John Maynard, to establish a collec¬ 
tion policy that focuses on contemporary art of NZ and 
the Pacific Rim. The opening exhibition, Real Time, a light 
and sound installation by Leon Narbey, introduced the 
gallery as an art museum ahead of its time. 

The gallery has built up a strong collection of concep¬ 
tual art of the 1970s, abstract art from the 1970s and 
1980s, and contemporary sculpture. Important works by 
leading 20th-century painter Colin McCahon are included 
in the collection, most notably Parihaka triptych (1972), 
held in trust for the people of Parihaka. 

The gallery has received a number of collections of 
contemporary art on long-term loan. It also houses, on 
permanent loan, some significant collections, among them 
the Len Lye Foundation collection and archive. 

GRACE, Patricia (1937-) is a short-story writer and nov¬ 
elist who has won a number of literary awards. Her first 
collection of stories, Waiariki, was published in 1975, five 
years after the first of them had been anthologised. Her 
first novel, Mutuwhenua, was published in 1978. Later 
works include Potiki (1986), which won the NZ Book 
Award for fiction and in 1994 also won the Literaturpreis 
in Frankfurt; short-story collections The Dream Sleepers 
(1986), Electric City (1987) and The Sky People (1994); 
Baby No-eyes (1998); Dogside Story (2001), which won 
the 2001 Kiriyama Pacific Rim Book Prize for fiction; 
and Tu (2004). She also writes children’s stories, many 
of which have been published in both English and Maori. 

Grace was born in Wellington, of Ngati Raukawa, 
Ngati Toa and Te Ati Awa descent. She has seven children, 
and is a teacher by profession. 

GRACE,Thomas Samuel (1815-79) was a Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society Minister in the Taupo region. He was 


born in Liverpool, ordained a deacon in 1848, admitted 
to the priesthood in 1849, and sailed for NZ the follow¬ 
ing year. He served first on the East Coast, then set up a 
mission station at Pukawa, on the south-eastern side of 
Lake Taupo, in 1855 and served there until 1863 when 
the Waikato war made the region too dangerous. In 1865 
Grace and the Rev C S Volkner were seized by Maori 
insurgents at Volkner’s Opotiki mission. Grace escaped 
and later served in Auckland and Tauranga. Volkner was 
executed at Opotiki. 

Grace was survived by eight sons and two daughters. 
Three of the sons later became well known: Thomas 
Samuel Grace became Archdeacon of Marlborough; Alfred 
Augustus Grace became a noted author on Maori life with 
Tales of a Dying Race (1901) and Folk Tales of the Maori 
(1907); and Lawrence Marshall Grace became a solicitor 
and Native Land Court interpreter. Lawrence married 
Kahui, sister of Te Heuheu Tukino V (or Tureiti) who 
was a member of the Legislative Council, and thus helped 
found a distinguished Maori/Pakeha family. 

GRAHAM, Eric Stanley (1901-41) was the central 
character in NZ’s greatest manhunt, after he shot three 
policemen outside his farmhouse at Kowhitirangi on the 
West Coast in October 1941. Graham then escaped into 
the bush near his dairy farm and, during the following 
12 days, hundreds of police and army personnel, Home 
Guard and civilian volunteers moved into the area to 
capture him. Graham was finally shot dead by a police 
officer. He kept coming back to his home at night and, by 
the time he was himself killed, his tally was six dead and 
another seriously wounded. Graham, apparently egged on 
by his wife, was mentally deranged. Shortly after his death 
he was romanticised as a 'man alone’, a brilliantly intuitive 
bushman and crack rifle shot. However, he was no more 
than competent in the bush or with a rifle. 

GRAHAM, Mark Kerry (1955- ) was an outstanding 
NZ rugby league player in the second half of the 20th 
century. Graham started playing league as a six-year-old 
at a convent school in Auckland. From there he grew to 
an imposing 1.96 metres tall, weighed 102 kg and played 
a rugged and skilful brand of league from lock (the back 
of the scrum) or the second row. 

Graham made his international debut as a replacement 
at the 1977 world championships against Great Britain. 
His first full cap came in the match against France. In 
1980 he was made captain of the Kiwi team which toured 
Britain and France and was still captain when NZ toured 
those two countries again in 1985. He is the only NZer to 
have captained two tours to Britain. In a three-test series in 
1985, the Australians won the first, then the second with a 
controversial try, but were comprehensively outgunned by 
NZ in the final match of the series 18-0. Graham played 
club football in NZ, Australia and Britain. 

When he retired in 1988 he had played 29 tests for 
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NZ and had been chosen as the captain of the Rest of 
the World team which played against Australia for their 
bicentennial celebrations. Graham still continued in the 
game as an assistant coach with several Australian league 
clubs, and in 1999 returned to his home town of Auckland 
to become coach of the Auckland Warriors, a position he 
held for two seasons. 

GRAHAM, Robert (1820-85) was the founder of the 
inner Auckland suburb of Ellerslie, and the first NZer to 
appreciate and develop the tourism potential of thermal 
and spa resorts. He was born near Glasgow, in Scotland, 
and managed a family coal mine until his health was im¬ 
paired by an accident. He came to Auckland in the Jane 
Gifford in 1842, became a merchant first in Kororareka 
and then in Auckland, and spent some years trading in 
California and mining for gold there. In 1853 he bought 
about 200 ha of land on the Great South Road in Auck¬ 
land, called it Ellerslie after his home in Scotland, laid out 
the famous Ellerslie Gardens and stocked the property with 
imported stud cattle and sheep. He once owned Motutapu 
Island and, in partnership with a brother, Motuihe Island 
in the Hauraki Gulf. 

Graham was an MP during 1855-68, and Superintend¬ 
ent of Auckland Province from 1862 to 1865. He was 
deeply interested in Maoritanga, spoke the language well 
and, because of his help for and influence among them, he 
was given a block of land containing Wairakei Valley by 
the Arawa tribe. In 1845 he had bought the land round 
the Waiwera Springs, north of Auckland, and built Lake 
House at Ohinemutu in the early 1870s. It was largely 
his enthusiasm and his investment that made the NZ spa 
and thermal resources famous round the world as tourist 
resorts. 

GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE has been run at 
Riccarton, Christchurch, by the Canterbury Jockey Club 
continuously since 1884. But the race had been run annu¬ 
ally on other courses for nine years prior to that and it was 
a further four years before, in 1888, that the Canterbury 
Jockey Club (CJC) took over the running of the Grand 
National. For some time the Great Northern Steeplechase 
at Ellerslie was known as the Northern Grand National 
and there was briefly a Wanganui Grand National. 

The Canterbury Jockey Club was formed in 1854, 
predating the Auckland and Wellington Racing Clubs by 
two decades. It began racing at Riccarton in 1855, origi¬ 
nally on a huge three-mile course, reduced to its ultimate 
mile and a half (2,400 metres) in the mid-1870s. The CJC 
quickly established prestige races. The NZ Derby dates 
back to 1860 and the NZ Cup to 1865, though they were 
at first known as the Canterbury Derby and Canterbury 
Jockey Club Handicap respectively. 

But there were no real feature jumping races at Ric¬ 
carton until a NZ Grand National Steeplechase Club was 
formed, quite independent of the CJC, in 1874. An early 


rule of the club was that no Grand National meeting 
should be held at the same venue two years in succession. 

The first Grand National Steeplechase, won by Medo- 
ra, was held near Waimate (south) in 1875, the next in ‘the 
vicinity of the Riccarton racecourse’, the 1877 event at 
Timaru, and the 1878 at Riccarton again. The event then 
alternated between Oamaru, Riccarton and Washdyke 
before, in 1884, the NZ Grand National Steeplechase 
Club rescinded its rule requiring a fresh venue each year 
and the race remained at Riccarton from then on. 

GRANT, A K (Alan Keith) (1941-2000) was a satirist, 
parodist, columnist, lyricist and scriptwriter. He was 
born in Wanganui, educated at Linwood High School, 
Christchurch, and obtained a law degree at the Univer¬ 
sity of Canterbury in 1964. After legal work in NZ and 
London, he practised as a barrister in Christchurch. In 
1980 he became a full-time writer and TV script editor. 
Land Uprooted High (1971), a satiric history of NZ, is 
considered a comic classic. It was enlarged as The Paua 
and the Glory (1982), and the sequel. Corridors of Paua, 
was written in 1996. 

He also produced literary parodies, including his own 
satiric version of Denis Glover’s poem ‘The Magpies’. 
Other publications include The Bedside Grant (1985), and 
The Dictionary of Wimps (1989), mostly collections of his 
columns from NZ Listener and elsewhere. 

Grant wrote TV scripts for A Week of It (1977-79), 
McPhail and Gadsby (1980-87), the Billy T James Show 
and Letter to Blanchy (1996). He also wrote lyrics for 
musicals, such as Footrot Flats (1983, from the book by 
Murray Ball). Grant often collaborated with Tom Scott, 
and the Oxford Companion to NZ Literature describes 
his ‘downbeat absurdist wit’ as ‘among the best of the 
deadpan self-deprecation which characterises much NZ 
humour’. 

GRANT, John Gilroy (1889-1970) was born in Hawera 
and served as a sergeant with the First Battalion, Welling¬ 
ton Regiment, in World War One. He won the Victoria 
Cross for attacking and capturing a group of German 
machine-gun nests near Bancourt in September 1918. He 
later settled in Auckland. 

GRASS is the most important economic crop in NZ, 
forming the basis of the livestock industry from which the 
country earns most of its export income. People, gener¬ 
ally, round the world get most of their food directly or 
indirectly from grasses — starch, protein, various minerals 
and vitamins from such grains as wheat, rice and maize, 
and sugarcane; and milk and meat from grazing animals. 
Grasses are also valuable sources of many industrial 
products. 

All grasses belong to the family Gramineae which 
comprises about 620 genera and 10,000 species, includ¬ 
ing cereals, sugarcane and even bamboos. The family is 
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distributed throughout the world, from seashore to the 
tops of mountains, and its adaptability to such diverse 
conditions is largely due to the fact that most species have 
their growing points in, or close to, the soil, where they 
are fairly safe from damage by climatic conditions, graz¬ 
ing or fire. 

Native Grasses In pre-European times native grasses 
formed only a small part of the country’s vegetation, 
covering most of the land east of the main divide of the 
Southern Alps, some of the Wairarapa, and small areas on 
the central North Island volcanic plateau and in Hawke’s 
Bay. One estimate puts the original number of grass genera 
at 33 with about 120 different species, and because there 
were no grazing animals they mostly tended to grow in 
clumps. The areas were known as ‘tussock grasslands’ 
rather than as grasslands. 

Dominant grasses in the natural tussock grasslands 
are hard tussock ( Festuca novae-zelandiae), silver tussock 
(Poa ceaspitosa) and a number of danthonias. 

Introduced Grasses European settlers immediately set 
about establishing here the type of pastoral farming they 
had known in the northern temperate zone of Europe, and 
introduced grasses from that region to sow after burning 
tussock or forests. Quite quickly, some of the imported 
grasses became so completely naturalised and so com¬ 
pletely amalgamated with the native flora that they began 
to look like true natives. 

The most effective early research done in NZ in sup¬ 
port of livestock farming was in the area of pasture devel¬ 
opment. By the time of World War Two, the first director 
of DSIR’s Grasslands Division, Sir Bruce Levy, and his 
team had a well-established research programme, includ¬ 
ing crossbreeding among several pasture species, produc¬ 
tion of nuclear seed lines for a seed certification scheme 
and management studies for pasture improvement. Most 
of this early work was done for pasture on flat and rolling 
country, and was most concerned with the production of 
dry matter for grazing stock rather than nutritive value 
or palatability, on which some emphasis was placed in 
the 1940s after the amalgamation for a few years of the 
Grasslands Division with the Plant Chemistry Division. 
Levy was also an admirable publicist who persuaded 
farmers of the worth of scientific pasture development 
and management. He was director of the division from 
1936 to 1950 and established an international reputation 
for the division. 

About 11.6 million ha of grass, lucerne and tussock or 
danthonia are today being grazed by cattle, sheep, horses, 
deer and other animals on pastoral farms. Production 
of ryegrass seed still dominates the market, followed by 
clover seed. Most export grass seed crops are grown in 
the South Island. 

GRASS GRUB ( Costelytra zealandica ) is economically 
the most serious insect pest because at the larval stage it 
feeds on the roots of grasses. In pre-European times the 


insect lived well enough on native grasses, and numbers 
were probably controlled by the abundant bird life in the 
forests edging the grasslands. Following the cutting and 
burning of the forest by settlers, however, the grub quickly 
adapted to the new, introduced grasses and reduced bird 
numbers helped it thrive. 

The grub is present in pastures throughout the country. 
Its depredations are most noticeable in regions of light soil 
and light annual rainfall. 

Adults emerge hatched between December and March 
and grow to 8 or 9 mm long. The female lays clusters of 
eggs in the top 175 mm of soil. The eggs hatch in two to 
three weeks, and the grubs feed on the roots in the soil 
until the following spring. The adults fly at dusk and early 
evening from October until January, and at this stage con¬ 
tinue as economic pests by feeding on crop foliage. 

The pest can be controlled by insecticides, but scientists 
are working on less costly control measures, among them, 
sex and light attractors at the flying beetle stage, intro¬ 
duced predators and parasites. 

GRASSHOPPERS and LOCUSTS are represented by 
several species, but most are alpine dwellers in the South 
Island and only one, Pbaulacridium marginale, is spread 
through the countryside at lower levels. This species, 
which is dull brownish in colour and 10-20 mm long, 
is also the only one which has anything like full wing 
development, and then only in some adult males. The 
wings on the alpine species are abbreviated because they 
do not develop from the stage of the nymph. They are all 
similar in shape and appearance but vary in size from 12 
to 50 mm. 

The other species well known in this country is the 
migratory locust ( Locusta migratoria) which is spread 
round the world and is common in the North Island and 
the top half of the South. It is greenish and brown with 
speckled fore-wings, has large powerful hind legs and is 
about 55 mm long. It has full-sized wings and is a strong 
and noisy flier. 

The females work horny protuberances into the surface 
of the ground and lay batches of eggs covered by a ge¬ 
latinous cement for protection. The main visible difference 
between these hopping, shrill insects and crickets is their 
much shorter antennae. 

GRAY, David (see Aramoana) 

GRAYLINGS ( Prototroctes oxyrhynchus), plump shoal¬ 
ing fish, were once abundant in NZ rivers and much 
sought after by Maori for food. They rapidly diminished 
in number following European settlement. It is believed 
they became extinct immediately before World War Two, 
but the last confirmed sighting was in 1923. 

No one has been able to explain adequately the disap¬ 
pearance of the fish. In the 1860s there were many of them 
in the rivers, but before the end of the 1870s, numbers 
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had dwindled sharply. They had gone from the Waikato 
River by 1874. The introduction of trout, the clearing of 
the forests (thus baring the streams to unremitting light 
and increasing water temperatures), and other explana¬ 
tions have been offered but none is fully satisfactory. The 
mystery of the grayling’s disappearance remains. 

The grayling was a salmon-like fish with a deep-set 
body, a light-brown back and golden belly. It grew to 
about 28 cm and about 1 kg. It apparently occurred in all 
NZ rivers and spent some of its life in the sea. 

GREAT BARRIER ISLAND, 20 km north of the tip of 
Coromandel Peninsula and 100 km north-east of Auck¬ 
land city, is the largest island off the coast of the North 
Island. It is 40 km long, 15 km at its widest part, and 
about 285 km 2 in area. The island has the same rugged 
geographical characteristics as the Coromandel Peninsula. 
More than 60 per cent of the island is public land admin¬ 
istered by the Department of Conservation. 

Known to Maori as Aotea (white cloud) it was named 
Great Barrier Island by James Cook in November 1769. 
Aotea has an important Maori heritage. The Ngati Rehia, 
hapu of Ngati Wai, who live on the island today, can trace 
their association back over many centuries, as evidenced 
by the many archaeological sites. 

Copper was mined in the 1840s, and gold and silver 
were discovered in the 1890s. Great Barrier was an early 
victim of loggers who cut out most of the kauri forest 
and native podocarps before the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, and most of the covering today is secondary growth 
manuka-kanuka scrub. An area of naturally regenerating 
kauri with some rimu, totara and tanekaha remains. The 
NZ Forest Service planted some 150,000 kauri seedlings 
between 1976 and 1987. The forest is the largest in NZ 
known to be free of destructive possum pests, and more 
than 50 threatened plant species still thrive. 

The island supports some sheep farming. The main 
settlements are Port Fitzroy and Okiwi on the northern 
coast, Tryphena and Okupu on the south coast, and Claris 
and Oruawhato on the east. About 1,300 people live on 
the island. 

GREAT EXHIBITION BAY is the broad curved bay on 
the eastern coast of the Aupouri Peninsula, Far North 
District, extending from the entrance to Parengarenga 
Harbour in the north, 35 km south to Henderson Point at 
the northern end of Henderson Bay. Named Sandy Bay by 
Captain Cook in December 1769, it was later re-named 
(for unknown reasons) to commemorate the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion at London in 1851, an international collection of art 
and industry displayed at the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. 

GREAT FLEET (see Maori Canoe Traditions) 

GREAT NORTHERN STEEPLECHASE, the Auckland 
Racing Club’s feature jumping event at Ellerslie, was 


first run in 1885 and was originally called the Northern 
Grand National. It was run at 3 Vi miles until 1926, 3% 
miles until 1947 and then became its present 4 miles, or 
6,400 metres. While the fences at Riccarton are regarded 
as more formidable, the Great Northern Steeplechase is 
NZ’s toughest horse race on two counts: the 4-mile dis¬ 
tance since the 1940s and the three climbs required over 
the massive hill, with two jumps on top, at the back of the 
course. A gruelling test of stamina, the Great Northern has 
provided some sensational contests. 

GREBES (family Podicipedidae) are represented in NZ by 
the Australian crested grebe (Podiceps cristatus), the NZ 
dabchick (Poliocephalus rufopectus), the hoary-headed 
grebe ( Poliocephalus poliocephalus) and the Australian 
little grebe (Tachybaptus novaebollandiae). They are birds 
of both fresh and salt water, related to one another but to 
no other known birds, living or fossil. They are specially 
adapted for diving from the surface and for underwater 
swimming, with strong legs set well back on an almost 
tail-less body, and large feet partly webbed with well 
developed lobes on each of the three main toes. Grebes 
mate for life, and are noted for their elaborate courtship 
displays. The large nests are usually floating, made of 
vegetation and attached to rushes and reeds. Both parents 
incubate the eggs which, in the case of the crested grebe, 
takes about 23 days. They both care for the young which 
they feed and carry on their backs for the first few days 
after hatching. The chicks are soon completely aquatic, 
and follow the parents for food (aquatic organisms caught 
under water). 

• The crested grebe, puteketeke, is found mainly in 
lowland and sub-alpine lakes of the South Island. It 
is large (50 cm), with darkish brown upperparts, and 
white below. In summer plumage the blackish crest and 
reddish neck frill are very striking. The neck is straight 
and slender and the 6-cm bill sharply pointed. Sexes are 
alike. 

• The hoary-headed grebe, an Australian species, is 
known to have bred in NZ but has failed to colonise. 
It is closely related to the NZ dabchick. It is smaller (28 
cm) and although the head and hindneck are black, fine 
white feathers on the crown give it a streaked appear¬ 
ance. Upperparts are grey-brown, underparts white. 

• The Australian little grebe is slightly smaller than the 
NZ dabchick and is recognised by a yellow teardrop¬ 
like marking below the eye. It has now successfully 
established itself in NZ on many of the sand dune 
lakes from Auckland to the Far North. (See also Dab- 
chicks.) 

GREENFINCH ( see Finches and Buntings) 

GREEN PARTY, or Greens, became a political force at 
the 1999 election when they secured seven seats, making 
them the fifth largest party in Parliament. As Labour and 
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the Alliance formed a minority of 59 seats it meant in a 
120-seat Parliament that the coalition needed the help of 
the Greens to have an effective majority in the house. 

Green politics started in March 1972 when the United 
Tasmania Group was formed in Hobart, Australia. How¬ 
ever, the group’s mandate only covered Tasmania, so 
when the Values Party was formed in NZ in May 1972 it 
became the world’s first national Green party. The Values 
Party achieved 5.3 per cent of the vote in the 1975 elec¬ 
tion, but gained no seats under the old First Past the Post 
System. In 1978 it won just 2 per cent of the vote. After 
that the party foundered until it merged with new Green 
groups that were emerging to become the Green Party of 
Aotearoa. 

In 1991 the Greens became part of the Alliance and 
contested the 1993 and 1996 elections under that group¬ 
ing, but in 1997 decided to go it alone to spectacular 
success in 1999 under the co-leadership of Jeanette Fitz- 
simons (who won the electoral seat of Coromandel) and 
Rod Donald. In the 2002 election the party won nine 
seats with 7 per cent of the vote, but Fitzsimons lost her 
electoral seat to National. 

The Greens stand for ecological and social responsibility. 

GREENSTONE is a beautiful and very hard stone, highly 
prized by Maori and used by them for ornaments and, in 
pre-European times, weapons. They call it pounamu but 
used different names for the different varieties, including 
kahurangi (rich green and translucent), kawakawa (green 
but semi-translucent), inanga (whitish and opaque), and 
tangiwai (translucent but less richly coloured). 

Nephrite, the European name for the first three classes 
distinguished by the Maori, is found mainly in Greenstone 
Valley, Grey County, and in Westland, in the region of both 
the Greenstone River and the Taramakau River. There is a 
locality in the valley known as Greenstone, about 30 km 
south-east of Greymouth. The valley became a goldfield 
in the mid-1860s, but Maori had been taking pounamu 
from there for hundreds of years. Some nephrite is also 
found near Lake Wakatipu, where another Greenstone 
River runs down another Greenstone Valley. The source 
of bowenite (tangiwai) is mainly the beach of Anita Bay 
in Milford Sound. Exports of raw greenstone have been 
illegal since 1947 because of limited supplies. 

The main source of greenstone supply now is a number 
of outcrops and loose boulders in Olderog Creek, a 
tributary of the Arahura River. The boulders are cut by 
a portable diamond saw and lifted out from this remote 
area by helicopter. 

Ownership of the greenstone resource was recently 
returned to Ngai Tahu, the main South Island iwi, as part 
of their Treaty of Waitangi settlement. 

GREEN VEGETABLE BUG ( Nezara mridula), a shield 
bug, is known sometimes as the green-shell beetle or even 
just the green beetle. With its shell-like back and round 


shape (about 1 cm long), it does resemble a beetle but 
is not related at all. It arrived in NZ during World War 
Two, or at least was identified here in 1944 near New 
Plymouth. It is tough, an indefatigable if laboured flier, 
and produces a number of generations each year because 
it spreads quickly. It infests vegetable patches and sucks 
the sap from plants of all sorts. An excretion from the 
underside of its body has an unpleasant odour. 

Over the past 50 years it has become a serious hor¬ 
ticulture pest. An attempt was made to curb the green 
vegetable bug by introducing an egg parasite ( Trissolcus 
basalis) and this has had an effect on the numbers of the 
insects in the spring. 

The adult bug ranges in colour from yellowish-green to 
bright green and tends to fade to an almost browny colour 
in the autumn. The eggs are laid in rows, most frequently 
on the underside of leaves, and hatch in about ten days. 
The nymphs, surprisingly, are black with white spots, 
turning to other colours at a later stage. 

A native species, Glaucias amyotti, is similar in size and 
colour but not as prolific. 

GRENADIERS (Coelorincbus spp.) and JAVELIN FISH 

(Lepidorhynchus denticulatus) belong to the Macrourid 
family of fishes which have a ridged conical snout, large 
eyes, a large dorsal fin, a barbel under the chin and a body 
which tapers to an elongated tail. The common name is 
rat-tail. 

There are at least 25 species in NZ waters and most 
live on the bottom in depths from 200 to 1,500 m. Most 
of the species are small, averaging about 30 cm, and are 
taken as a trawl by-catch. One of the commonest species is 
the javelin fish which is distinguished from most others by 
its silvery body and from hoki by its blunt snout and dark 
underside. The size of the resource is unknown but prob¬ 
ably large. The flesh is white and has a delicate texture. 

GREY,Sir George Edward (1812-98) was a commanding 
and influential figure during the 19th century as Governor 
under the British Colonial office from 1845 to 1853; Gov¬ 
ernor again after NZ had gained a measure of self-govern¬ 
ment from 1861 to 1868; and Premier for two years from 
the end of 1877 to 1879. 

Grey was born at Lisbon a few days after the death 
of his father, Lieutenant-Colonel Grey of the 30th Foot, 
at the Battle of Badajoz in Spain. He was educated at 
Sandhurst and served for four years in Ireland where land 
tenure problems encouraged in him a political liberalism. 
He rose to the rank of captain and spent from December 
1837 to April 1840 in Australia (part of the time officially 
exploring Western Australia), before his appointment in 
1840 as Governor of South Australia. 

During Grey’s early career in South Australia and his 
first term in NZ, he was able to act autocratically and even 
unscrupulously, yet he was enormously effective, firm, 
often compassionate and able to understand and respect 
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both Aborigines and Maori. In Adelaide he found the 
colony of South Australia bankrupt but within a few years 
had led the state to a condition of relative affluence. 

Governors Hobson and FitzRoy had lacked mana with 
Maori. Better supplied by the British government with 
troops and money, Grey arrived here in November 1845, 
when Hone Heke and Kawiti were in revolt in the Bay of 
Islands. He moved to cement an agreement with friendly 
Maori led by Tamati Waka Nene and then routed Kawiti 
at Ruapekapeka. Within three years, he had a sound com¬ 
mand of the Maori language and had established great 
mana with Maori leaders. 

Grey’s land policy favoured settlement in the Wel¬ 
lington region and the South Island; but in the northern 
and western districts, centred on Auckland and New 
Plymouth, settlers wanting land were less satisfied, and he 
dealt particularly harshly with the pre-1840 land claims of 
the missionaries. He delayed self-government for five years 
by convincing the Colonial Office that the settlers could 
not be trusted and would precipitate war with the Maori 
who were still in a majority. He was criticised roundly for 
this but most opinion now considers he was right. 

After he left NZ in 1853, Grey became Governor of 
Cape Colony and High Commissioner for South Africa. 
He was far less successful there and a growing arrogance 
and disrespect for orders from London placed him in 
disfavour. 

When he returned to NZ in 1861, the Taranaki war 
had broken out and it had been hoped in London that 
Grey’s influence with the Maori might help avert more 
serious trouble. He never did manage to govern success¬ 
fully with the restraint of an elected government. His 
appointment was terminated in 1868, after he had con¬ 
nived with the government here to keep British troops 
on when he had been ordered to release them. He went 
to London where he unsuccessfully attempted to enter 
the House of Commons, and then returned to his home 
on Kawau Island, north of Auckland. He re-emerged in 
politics here as Superintendent of the Auckland Province. 
He was an MP for 20 years, held the premiership briefly 
but did not distinguish himself in that role. 

Grey died in London and was buried in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. He was a man of considerable stature whose 
flaw was egotism and consequent arrogance, but his great¬ 
est gift to NZ was his ability to understand and admire the 
Maori mind and culture. Few, if any, Pakeha have ever had 
as rich and scholarly a knowledge of Maoritanga. 

The following geographical features are named after 
Grey: the Grey River on the West Coast of the South Island 
and, by extension, Greymouth, sited at the mouth of the 
river; Greytown in the Wairarapa; Grey Lynn, an inner 
suburb of the city of Auckland (once known as Surrey 
Hills); the Grey Glacier which drops from the Southern 
Alps into Godley Glacier; Grey Pass which crosses the 
main divide above the Grey Glacier; and Mt Grey (933 m) 
in central Canterbury. 



Sir George Edward Grey around 1875. 


GREYMOUTH is the main commercial centre and prin¬ 
cipal town of Westland, situated at the mouth of the Grey 
River. It is 40 km north-east of Hokitika and just over 
100 km south-west of Westport. Population is just over 
10 , 000 . 

During the 1800s the town was the focus of the 
Westland gold boom, and until the 1920s supported the 
country’s major coal-mining industry. About 12 km south 
of Greymouth a recreated boom town called Shantytown 
is now a tourist attraction. 

Both Abel Tasman and James Cook sailed past the 
mouth of the Grey River on their exploratory voyages, but 
neither landed because the sea is often rough and a littoral 
drift seals the entrance to many of the likeliest looking 
harbours. Mawhera Pa was well known to pre-European 
Maori because nearby was a kind of trading post for the 
greenstone (nephrite) they treasured for ornaments and 
weapons. 

The first Europeans to visit the area were Thomas 
Brunner and Charles Heaphy, with a Maori guide, Kehu, 
in 1846, and two years later it was Brunner who named 
the Grey River after the then Governor of the country, 
George Grey. The gold strike in Greenstone Valley, on the 
Taramakau River, in 1864 started the rush to the West 
Coast. The town site was laid out in 1865, a coach route 
from Christchurch, via Arthur’s Pass, was pushed through 
the following year, and the town was constituted a bor¬ 
ough in 1868. A rail link through the Otira Tunnel was 
completed in 1923. The town did not die away following 
the demise of gold mining, because of the coalfields and a 
timber industry. 

Like other Westland centres, Greymouth has no natu- 
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ral harbour, and shelter is provided by a man-made break¬ 
water. A sand bar just off the harbour mouth is notorious 
for claiming lives and boats. In 1988, two disastrous 
floods inundated the town, the result of a combination of 
over-logging in the river’s catchment area and attempts to 
confine the river’s mouth. The town is renowned for its 
keen wind, unique within NZ, called ‘the Barber’ because 
it feels like a barber’s cold steel blade slicing through you 
as it howls down the valley (the ‘Gap’) cleaved through the 
limestone hills by the Grey River. Greymouth is now the 
administrative centre for the Grey District. 

GREYTOWN is a town with nearly 2,000 people, 15 
km north-west of Featherston and 80 km north-west of 
Wellington. It is the oldest settlement in the Wairarapa, 
settled under the Small Farms Association scheme with the 
first settlers arriving in March 1854, and good examples 
of Victorian architecture are still visible along the town’s 
main street today. It had suffered a setback as a settlement 
when the railway line north from Wellington bypassed the 
town in the 1870s, but became a borough in 1878 and a 
ward of the South Wairarapa District Council in 1989. 

Greytown was the site of one of the earliest co-opera¬ 
tive dairy factories and the first Arbor Day commemora¬ 
tion in NZ was held there on 6 July 1890. The town was 
named after Governor Sir George Grey who was an early 
champion of the Small Farms Association Settlement 
Scheme. 

GREY WARBLER (Gerygone igata) is a small (11 cm) 
bush bird, grey in colour with pale grey throat and breast, 
and white underparts. Insectivorous and with a musi¬ 
cal and powerful song, the species is often seen in pairs, 
fluttering close to foliage. It is strongly territorial, seldom 
venturing from its usual territory and defending its terri¬ 
tory from other birds, especially in spring. It has adapted 
well to environmental changes and is common throughout 
NZ, in urban areas as well as forest. It is found in most 
vegetated gardens. 

GRIGGJohn (1828-1901), one of the three great pioneer 
farmers of Canterbury and the founder of Longbeach Sta¬ 
tion, was born in Cornwall, England, but was a member 
of the Scottish Clan McGregor. He studied briefly for the 
ministry but was fascinated by farming. 

In 1854 Grigg emigrated to Auckland, partly in pursuit 
of Martha Vercoe, who had emigrated to NZ with her 
family in 1848. He married her in 1855 and farmed at 
Otahuhu, growing crops for export and sheep for stud 
purposes. Over the following ten years he became one of 
the leading agriculturists in the region. 

In 1864 the humidity of the Auckland climate and the 
uncertainty over the future relationship between Pakeha 
and Maori drove Grigg south. He bought Longbeach, an 
area between the Ashburton River and the Hinds, running 
11 km inland from the coast and most of it peat and silt 
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swampland on clay subsoil. Grigg decided he would spend 
his life making this unpromising area ‘the best farm in the 
world’. He laid 240 km of tile drains, which were made in 
a brickworks set up on the property. 

The family lived near Christchurch until the first 
homestead was built in 1871. In 1882 the size of the sta¬ 
tion was reduced. Grigg’s partner and brother-in-law, the 
Auckland banker Thomas Russell, pulled out and forced 
an enormous sale of land, livestock and implements which 
brought Russell £35,000 and cost Grigg £12,000. 

Grigg was one of the first farmers to appreciate the 
full potential of an export industry based on frozen lamb 
and mutton. He convened the meeting in 1881 which 
set up the Canterbury Frozen Meat Company and was 
its first chairman. By the 1890s Longbeach was carrying 
nearly 40,000 sheep, and in one season 80,000 lambs 
were fattened for export. He was also fully involved in the 
bonanza wheat crops of the 1880s and 1890s with 2,000 
ha harvested one year. In the 1880s he brought in Lriesian 
cattle from Holland to set up a dairy unit on his farm. He 
established a Southdown sheep stud, predicting the rams 
would become the main sires for export animals 20 years 
before it happened. 

Grigg was briefly an MP but his most diligent and dedi¬ 
cated involvement was in local affairs, serving on the Ash¬ 
burton County Council for 20 years, the domain board, 
roads board, A & P association, hospital board, Anglican 
church organisation, breed societies and the administra¬ 
tive bodies of Christ’s College and Canterbury University. 
There is a statue of him in Ashburton. 

Grigg was an innovative and energetic farmer who 
built up the Longbeach area on which there are now more 
than 200 farms, many of them owned by descendants of 
his staff (which numbered 150 during the peak years in 
the 19th century). 

GROSS, Richard Oliver, FRBS, CMG (1882-1964) was 
born in Barrow-in-Lurness in England and studied at 
Camberwell School of Art under Albert Toft. He arrived 
in Auckland in 1914 and was made president of the Auck¬ 
land Society of Arts and Associated Art Societies in 1940. 
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He did much public sculpture, his work in Wellington 
including the Harry Holland memorial, the Citizens’ War 
Memorial and the Lion Head Fountain on the Carillon 
Tower. In Auckland his sculptured figures can be seen at 
the Domain Gates, the memorial panel at the Teachers’ 
Training College and the Auckland Grammar School War 
Memorial. 

GROUPER (Polyprion oxygeneios ), also known as 
hapuku and often spelt as groper, is a large, deep-bodied 
fish that can grow to more than 1.8 m in length and weigh 
more than 100 kg. It is a bottom-living reef fish with a 
large mouth and characteristic undershot lower jaw and is 
found throughout NZ waters and off southern Australia. 
Although it is occasionally taken in trawls, it is usually 
caught by longline or handline particularly off the coast in 
the deep canyons. It is usually blue-grey on the back and 
whitish below and has a high and jagged spiny dorsal fin. 
Its more slender body, pointed head and protruding lower 
jaw distinguish it from the bass. 

Grouper is a slow-growing, long-lived species, heav¬ 
ily exploited in the past but continuing to give moderate 
landings (about 1,500 tonnes). The flesh is firm and of 
excellent eating quality either as fillets or steaks. ( See also 
Hapuku.) 

GUARD, John was born in London in, or about, 1800. 
He was one of the earliest traders between Sydney and 
NZ, established a whaling station in Tory Channel, and 
faded from the scene during the 1840s. Guard’s first 
voyage from Sydney was in 1823, when he visited the 
Taranaki coast, and later in the decade he noticed whales 
in the Cook Strait area so set up his whaling station at 
Te Awaiti, in Tory Channel. He took with him his wife, 
Elizabeth, who was the first white woman to settle in the 
South Island. Their children, John and Louisa, were the 
first white children born in the South Island. John Guard’s 
descendants still live around Kakapo Bay. 

Guard, his wife and family were on board a barque, 
Harriet, which he part-owned, in 1834 when the vessel 
was wrecked off the Taranaki coast and the crew and pas¬ 
sengers taken prisoner by Maori. Some were killed, but 
Guard arranged to ransom the rest of the prisoners. When 
he returned aboard the HMS Alligator, the hostages were 
rescued but then the British opened fire at random on the 
Maori on the beach as a retaliatory measure, killing many 
of them. The incident was investigated in the House of 
Commons the following year. 

GUIDE MAGGIE (1873-1930), also known as Mak- 
ereti Papakura, was the daughter of an Englishman and 
a woman of Ngati Wahiao and Te Arawa descent. She 
was raised by her mother’s aunt and uncle and educated 
in Maori knowledge and customs. At the age of 10, her 
father took over her education and for the first time she 
learnt English. In 1891 she married Francis Dennan, 


whom she divorced in 1900, and gave birth to her only 
child, William Francis (Te Aonui). 

She worked as a guide, hostess, entertainer and 
story-teller at Whakarewarewa, and in 1901 guided the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall during their visit. In this 
capacity she also travelled to Australia. In 1905 she wrote 
Guide to the hot lakes district, highlighting aspects of 
Maori culture, with the aim of gaining economic benefits 
for her people. 

In 1910 she went to Sydney with a Maori concert party 
she had formed with her sister, and in 1911 the group 
performed in London. She returned briefly to NZ before 
moving to England where she married Richard Staples- 
Browne in 1912. Her second marriage ended in divorce 
in 1924. 

Maggie enrolled in a BSc in anthropolgy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in 1926. Her thesis documented Maori 
life and customs, but in April 1930 she died suddenly of a 
heart attack a month before presenting her thesis. It was 
later published as The Old-Time Maori. 

In accordance with her wishes Maggie was buried in 
Oxfordshire, however, a memorial to her was erected at 
Whakarewarewa. 

GUIDE RANGI (1897-1970) Rangitiaria Dennan, more 
commonly known as Guide Rangi, became one of New 
Zealand’s most widely known personalities. For more 
than forty years she guided tourists, including many of 
the rich and famous, around the geysers and hot pools of 
Whakarewarewa. 

In 1910 she was a member of Guide Maggies’ concert 
touring party to Australia. On her return, she continued 
her education and later became a teacher and nurse, 
skills she acquired to help benefit her people. Ill health 
prevented a long term career in either of these occupa¬ 
tions, and in 1921 she was asked to guide tourists at 
Whakarewarewa. In her time she guided many famous 
people, including Eleanor Roosevelt in 1943 and Queen 
Elizabeth II in 1953. 

Rangi married William Francis (Te Aonui) Dennan 
(Guide Maggie’s son) in 1938. In 1957 she was made an 
MBE for her services as a guide. She retired in 1965 and 
published her autobiography in 1968. 

GULLS are represented in NZ by three species: the black- 
backed gull, the red-billed gull, and the black-billed gull. 

• The black-backed gull (Larus dominicanus) is distrib¬ 
uted around the coasts of NZ, the southern coasts of 
Australia, southern South America, and South Africa. 
In NZ it can be seen in estuaries, on open coastline, on 
rivers and lakes and over pastureland. It eats shellfish 
and other marine life while regularly scavenging, espe¬ 
cially in rubbish tips. It is a white bird with black wings 
and a yellow bill when in complete adult plumage. 
Juveniles are often seen with adult birds, these either 
being all brown in colour or showing large amounts 
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of brown. They assume adult plumage by their fourth 
year. The black-backed gull nests in sand dunes, rocky 
outcrops, river beds and on grassy seaward slopes. 
About three eggs, bluish-green in colour, with purple 
or brown spots, are laid in soundly constructed nests 
around October and November. 

• The red-billed gull (L. novaehollandiae) is common 
throughout NZ near the coast and occasionally inland 
at Rotorua and Taupo. These gulls are mainly scaven¬ 
gers, but also eat a wide range of marine foods as well 
as earthworms, insects and even berries. Large colonies 
of birds nest on rocks and cliffs and also on sandbanks 
and around river mouths. Their nests consist of grasses 
and seaweed into which two or three eggs are laid. The 
eggs are brownish in colour with blotches and spots of 
a darker hue. 

• The black-billed gull (L. bulleri) is easily mistaken for 
a red-billed gull when young because they have red on 
the outer segment of their bills. Young red-billed gulls 
have black bills to add to the confusion. This gull is 
more common in the South Island, particularly around 
lakes and on river beds, though they frequent the coast, 
especially in winter when many fly northwards across 
Cook Strait. Rotorua has the only known, regular 
breeding colony in the North Island but there have 
been broods in Gisborne, the Firth of Thames, and 
Manukau Harbour. Nesting up-river usually, the black¬ 
billed gull lays two eggs that are incubated by both 
sexes. It eats marine foods, earthworms and insects. 

GULLY,John (1819-88) was a major 19th century artist. 
Born at Bath in England, his first interest was in design 
and draughting, but he took private lessons in painting. 
He arrived in New Plymouth in 1852 with his family 
and advertised his skills at painting ‘views’ for sending 
overseas. He became a volunteer in the Taranaki wars but 
was invalided out and moved to Nelson. He was drawing 
master at Nelson College and draughtsman in the Lands 
and Survey Office. 

Encouragement from Julius von Haast and J C Rich¬ 
mond did much to help Gully gain recognition. By 1870 
he was probably the most popular painter in the country, 
working full time and mainly in watercolours. His work 
was noted for its ‘atmospheric effects’ and he exhibited 
extensively. 

GUM EMPEROR MOTH ( see Moths) 

GUMTREES of the Eucalyptus species are nearly all from 
Australia and none are natives. They belong to the same 
family (Myrtaceae) as the native rata, pohutukawa and 
manuka. There are about 500 species of Eucalyptus char¬ 
acterised by the outer layer of the flower forming a fused 
cap or operculum that falls off when the flower opens. 

The tallest of the flowering trees is E. regnans at 97 m. 
Eucalypts, or gum trees, are a source of timber and oils, 


notably Oil of Eucalyptus. They were used extensively as 
ornamental and shelter belt plantings in the past, many 
having ornamental bark as well as foliage. Nowadays they 
are increasingly being planted for timber and wood pulp. 

A few pests that attack Eucalyptus have unfortunately 
come into NZ and these may have dramatic and devastat¬ 
ing effects on plantations. 

GURNARDS are common in NZ waters. 

• Red gurnard (Chelidonicbthys kumu) grows to about 
40 cm in length, and has fins that spread like wings 
behind a bony, wedge-shaped head. It is sought after 
by commercial fishermen because of its tasty flesh, and 
about 3,000 tonnes are landed each year for the table. 
It is common in coastal waters from 20 m down to 
150 m. 

• Spotted gurnard (Pterygotrigla picta) is slightly smaller, 
with more protruberant eyes, has a pinky, black-dotted 
upper surface and is white underneath. 

• Scaly gurnard ( Lepidotrigla bracbyoptera) is much 
smaller than the other species, is pink on top and white 
underneath and, like the spotted gurnard, less common 
than the red gurnard. 

GUTHRIE, John ( see Brodie, John) 

GUTHRIE-SMITH, William Herbert (1862-1940) was 
a farmer and naturalist, but above all the writer of Tutira, 
the Story of a NZ Sheep Station (1921), one of the few 
books which can unreservedly be called ‘a NZ classic’. 

Guthrie-Smith was born in Scotland, educated at an 
English preparatory school and Rugby and emigrated in 
1880. He worked as a cadet on the South Canterbury 
sheep station of his uncle, George Dennistoun, for two 
years before buying the Tutira station in Hawke’s Bay in 
partnership with a Rugby friend, Arthur Cuningham. It 
was a long and difficult task to make Tutira profitable. 
Cuningham pulled out after four years and another part¬ 
ner was bought out by Guthrie-Smith in 1903, by which 
time the station was carrying 32,000 sheep and was debt 
free. 

Guthrie-Smith had long had aspirations as an author. 
He had had a play published in 1891, and tried hard to 
write successful fiction, but his powers of observation as a 
naturalist and farmer made him more successful as a com¬ 
mentator on natural history. His ‘Bird Life on a Run’ was 
printed in the Transactions of the NZ Institute in 1895, 
and in 1910 Birds of the Water, Wood and Waste was 
published with his own bird photographs which he had 
been patiently taking over the previous two years. Other 
books included Mutton Birds and Other Birds (1914), 
Bird Life on Island and Shore (1925), and The Sorrows 
and Joys of a NZ Naturalist (1936). 

Once the hardest work was over and Tutira had be¬ 
come profitable, Guthrie-Smith was able to devote much 
of his time to natural history and writing. He travelled 
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throughout the South Island, to the sub-Antarctic islands 
twice, and to the Kermadecs. He became an outspoken 
environmentalist and conservationist long before it was 
fashionable. 

After World War One, Guthrie-Smith subdivided much 
of Tutira for settlement by returned soldiers and by the 
time of his death the 810 ha left were bequeathed in 
trust to the nation. He was survived by an only child, his 
daughter Barbara. 

Tutira has been published in several editions, having all 
the elements of a great book — clear, precise and eloquent 
prose, a passionate devotion to the subject, and humour. 
It is about the sheep station and its region from pre-Euro¬ 
pean times up to the time of writing. It is a book treasured 
by those who seek a NZ identity through literature. 

Guthrie-Smith of Tutira, a biography by A E Wood- 
house, was published in 1959. 

GYMNASTICS as a nationally organised sport is rela¬ 
tively new in NZ. It began with the formation of the 
NZ Gymnastic Association in 1956, bringing together as 
affiliates the Auckland, Hamilton and Taranaki Gymnas¬ 
tic Associations. 

Auckland, formed in 1948, is the oldest, with Hamil¬ 
ton next (1954) and then Taranaki (1955). Even with a 
national association, progress was slow and the level of 
performance so far below that of European and Asian 
nations that effective international competition was out of 
the question until about the late 1980s. 

Gymnastic exercises as an integral part of physical 
education had been common in schools for as long as 
schools and local halls had had equipment. But there were 
few competent instructors and judges, so competition was 
rare. European immigrants made some impact on rais¬ 
ing the sophistication of the sport here from the 1950s 
on, notably Hungarian-born A Pillich, the first national 
president. 

District associations now cover the country and there 
has been especially sound development in the women’s 
rhythmic exercises. 


The sport is divided into general gymnastics, men’s 
and women’s artistic, rhythmic, trampoline, and sports 
aerobics. 

Overseas competition began with a men’s team tour of 
Australia in 1957 and a women’s team in 1960. 

Three women gymnasts at the 1964 Tokyo Games 
were NZ’s first Olympic representatives in the sport. P M 
Gardiner, T M Hill and J C Spencer, all from Auckland, 
failed to get within the first 70 placings in the compulsory 
exercises and were all unplaced overall. 

A male and a female gymnast took part in the 1972 
games at Munich. T J Sale from Auckland and Miss D R 
Foote ftom Otago both failed to qualify. 

Sale did better at the Edmonton Commonwealth 
Games in 1978 with sixth place in the individual com¬ 
petition and as a member of the men’s team which was 
fourth (Sale, G M Robertson of Canterbury, N C Davies 
of Auckland and H R Wilkins of Waikato). The women’s 
team that year did even better with third place (R S Davis 
of Otago, K R Durward and L J Brake of Waikato, and 
D L Hurst of Otago). Davis was chosen for the boycotted 
Olympics, but as at Seoul in 1988, the NZ gymnasts’ rate 
of improvement was seen to be solid but not great enough 
to catch up with the development of competitors from the 
top nations. 

Then in 1990 NZ struck gold twice at the Common¬ 
wealth Games through Nikki Jenkins (vault) and Angela 
Walker (rhythmic tape, individual all-round). Walker also 
won a bronze medal, as did Raewyn Jack who won two. 
At Kuala Lumpur in 1998, David Phillips won a first 
Commonwealth men’s gymnastics medal (bronze) for NZ 
on the floor. At the 2002 Manchester Commonwealth 
Games, NZ finished fourth in the women’s team final. 
In December 2003 Angela McMillan won Individual 
Women’s category at the FIG Sports Aerobics World Series 
event, in Mexico. She then won gold at the 2004 Sports 
Aerobics World Championships held in Bulgaria. Also 
that year, 10-year-old Sarah Cheing took the silver medal 
in the Australian Championships. 





White heron at Okarito, South Westland. 


HAAST, Sir Johann Franz Julius von (1822-87), a geolo¬ 
gist, was a tireless explorer of NZ in the early days of settle¬ 
ment, and made a large contribution to its intellectual life. 

He was born in Germany, near Bonn, studied geology 
and mineralogy there, and came to NZ in 1858 to inves¬ 
tigate immigration possibilities for a shipping company. 
He accompanied Hochstetter on his explorations in 1859, 
and the following year walked through the Buller River 
and Grey River valleys. In 1861 he became provincial 
geologist in Canterbury and over the rest of the decade 
tirelessly explored the South Island, producing The Geol¬ 
ogy of Canterbury and Westland in 1879. He founded 
the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, was the first 
director of the Canterbury Museum, lectured in geology 
at Canterbury University College and Lincoln College, 
became professor of geology in 1876, a member of the 
Senate of the University of NZ (1880-87), and a number 
of overseas honours were conferred on him as his work 
in this country became well-known internationally. Von 
Haast was a skilled violinist and gave public performances 
in Christchurch as a singer. 

Like most of NZ’s early explorers, he left his name on 
a number of geographical features, the most important 
being the Haast Pass which runs across the main divide 
of the Southern Alps, through from the headwaters of 
the Makarora River on the east, in Central Otago, to 
the headwaters of the Haast River, which flows across 
Westland to the sea on the western coast. The Pass, the 
lowest of the main routes across the Main Divide, at 565 
m, was long known as the best route by the Maori. It was 
first discovered by a European in 1861, when a surveyor, 
J H Baker, reached it, and was first crossed in 1863 by a 
prospector, Charles Cameron, just a few weeks before von 


Haast himself made the journey. A highway over it was 
completed in 1965. 

Other features named after von Haast are the township 
on the south bank of the Haast River on the western side 
of the pass; the Haast Glacier near Mt Tasman in South 
Canterbury; the Haast Range which stretches from the 
Main Divide near Mt Aspiring to near Jackson Bay; and 
two mountains called Haast, one (3,138 m) on the Main 
Divide between Mt Tasman and Mt Haidinger, and the 
other (1,587 m) in north Westland. 

HABIB, Rowley (1935- ) is a versatile and influential 
Maori writer who has written poetry, short stories, plays 
and television and movie scripts. 

Born at Oruanui of Ngati Tuwharetoa and Lebanese 
descent and educated at Te Aute College, Hawke’s Bay, 
and Ardmore Teachers’ College, he has worked at a vari¬ 
ety of jobs including as foreman for a scrub-cutting gang 
whose members were mainly from the Mongrel Mob 
and Black Power gangs. He took part in the Maori Land 
March from Te Reinga to Parliament Buildings in Wel¬ 
lington and has become closely associated with the land 
rights movement, Te Matakite o Aotearoa. He has twice 
been arrested during land rights protests. 

Habib’s stories have appeared in magazines and an¬ 
thologies since the early 1970s and he has a refined ability 
to cross into any media. He has been an important source 
of inspiration for the many young Maori writers who 
have emerged over the past two decades. Habib’s writing 
is sharp-edged and uncompromising, his dialogue captur¬ 
ing the blunt sounds of English the way Maori use it. The 
stories and poems also accurately reflect many modern 
Maori attitudes. 
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Rowley won the Maori Affairs Writers Award (1975), 
the Feltex Award for Best TV Script (1982), and was a 
recipient of the Katherine Mansfield Fellowship (1984). 

HADFIELD, Octavius (1814—1904) was one of the most 
influential of the Christian missionaries in the early days of 
European settlement, and became an acknowledged expert 
on Maori language and mores. 



Octavius Hadfield. 


He was born on the Isle of Wight, the tenth child and 
youngest son of a silk merchant, and spent ten years from 
the age of four living on the Continent with his family. Ill- 
health continually interrupted his education and plagued 
him at periods throughout his life, and yet he lived to the 
age of 90. Because his lack of education prevented his 
ordination in England, he travelled to Australia, trained 
there under Bishop Broughton and was ordained at Paihia 
in January 1839. 

A year later Hadfield arrived at Waikanae, north¬ 
west of Wellington, and established missions there and 
at Otaki. Apart from a long period of illness in the late 
1840s and two other brief breaks, Hadfield worked in the 
area for more than 30 years. In 1870 he became Bishop of 
Wellington and in 1890 the Anglican Primate of NZ. He 
was primarily a churchman and played a significant part 
in drawing up the constitution of the NZ Church. 

Hadfield had a sympathetic understanding of the Maori 
and a powerful influence over them. After the Wairau Af¬ 
fray, he persuaded Te Rauparaha and Rangihaeata not 
to rouse their tribes for action against Europeans which 
would have had disastrous consequences for Wellington. 
By 1850 his mission at Otaki was regarded as a model of 
what could be accomplished through Christianity among 
the Maori. 

He was a stubborn controversialist and became unpop¬ 
ular among the European settlers throughout the North 
Island when he insisted that the government was in error 


in the Waitara dispute over Maori land. He, Bishop Selwyn 
and a few others publicly defended Wiremu Kingi’s claim 
to the disputed land. He pressed for a re-examination of 
the Waitara Purchase and for the recall of Governor Gore 
Browne. He was called before the Bar of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives in 1860 for examination of his views on native 
policy and to try to justify his stand. History has shown 
him to have been right and the government wrong. 

He wrote a large number of papers, the most important 
historically being One of England’s Little Wars, The Sec¬ 
ond Year of One of England’s Little Wars and A Sequel to 
One of England’s Little Wars (all published in 1861) and 
Maoris of Bygone Days (1902). 

HADLEE, Sir Richard John (1951- ) held the world 
cricket record for wickets taken in tests when he retired in 
1990 with a total of 431 (later surpassed by the Indian all- 
rounder Kapil Dev, who played more games) at an average 
of 22. He represented NZ from 1973 to 1990, and is the 
most famous cricketer NZ has produced. 

Hadlee was born in Christchurch, the son of Walter 
Hadlee, a former NZ cricket captain, and Lillias Monro. 
Two brothers, Dayle and Barry, were top cricketers for 
Canterbury, and Dayle, also a bowler, played in 26 tests 
for NZ. 

From 1978 until 1987, Hadlee played professional 
cricket for Nottinghamshire and established himself as a 
superb fast bowler and one of the world’s best all-round¬ 
ers. In 1984 Hadlee became the first man in 17 years 
(since the English season was shortened) to do the double 
of scoring more than 1,000 runs (1,179) and taking more 
than 100 wickets (117) in an English season. He was three 
times NZ Sportsman of the Year during the 1980s, and 
Sportsman of the Decade. 

Hadlee was knighted in 1990 for his contributions to 
cricket, the first NZ cricketer to be honoured in such a 
way. In 2000 he became manager of the selection panel of 
NZ Cricket. He was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of 
Fame in 1993. 

HADLEE, Walter Arnold (1915- ) has been a major 
figure in NZ cricket through the sum of his contributions 
as a batsman, inspirational captain, administrator and 
the father of three sons who all represented NZ. Though 
he was never to lead NZ to a test victory, Hadlee is best 
known for his captaincy. He was a great tactician and a 
positive leader. He made his Plunket Shield debut as an 
18-year-old and first played for NZ against the 1936-7 
MCC tourists. He became the NZ captain after World 
War Two and led the 1949 tour to England. Hadlee retired 
from test cricket in 1952 with a batting average of 40.44. 
In later years he became the elder statesman of NZ cricket 
and was for a time President of the NZ Cricket Council 
Board of Control. He also served as national selector. He 
was awarded the CBE in 1978, and was inducted into the 
NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 1995. 
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HAKA is an energetic, usually aggressive, posture dance, 
with rhythmical chants of defiance, accompanied by styl¬ 
ised movements of hands and feet. It is usually performed 
by a team of men, with a leader, working in unison. 

For Maori, the haka is a form of literature that uses 
the unity of words and action. Because it is vigorous and 
visually dramatic, however, it has appealed to the Pakeha 
and has been taken up by rugby teams for performance on 
the field immediately before a match. 

The most commonly performed haka by rugby teams 
and schools is one attributed to Te Rauparaha, sometimes 
with small variations. A standard version of it is: 

Ka mate! Ka mate! 

Ka Ora! Ka Ora! 

Tenei te tangata puhuruhuru 

Nana nei i tiki mai 

I whakawhiti te ra! 

Upane! Upane! 

Upane! Ka upane! 

Whiti te ra! 

It is death! It is death! 

It is life! It is life! 

This is the hairy person 

Who caused the sun to shine! 

Abreast! Keep abreast! 

The rank! Hold fast! 

Into the sun that shines! 

It was said to have been composed by Te Rauparaha after 
he had been rescued from pursuers by the hairy chief Te 
Wharerangi whose wife hid him in a kumara pit. This may 
have been the haka performed by the 1888-9 Maori rugby 
team in Britain which delighted crowds. It was certainly 
the haka used by the 1905 All Blacks and many other 
national sides since. 

Although this new traditional use of the haka is a 
degeneration from a range of dances with words that are 
pre-European in origin, it has had the beneficial effect of 
making the form popular with modern Maori and thus 
encouraging at least some continued composition. The 
modern form is the haka taparahi. Lieutenant Gore on the 
Endeavour called it ‘a dancing war song’; when he saw 
it performed at what is now Gisborne, he said it lasted 
three or four minutes. Barry Mitcalfe in The Singing Word 
writes: ‘From a study of European description and Maori 
tradition it would seem the haka has changed little; but 
there are two important differences between the pre-Eu¬ 
ropean haka and that of today — one change is the shift 
in nomenclature from ‘peruperu’ to ‘haka taparahi’, and 
the other is in social function.’ Mitcalfe notes that Elsdon 
Best and other commentators on Maori traditions used 
the term ‘haka’ to cover a whole group of dances, whereas 
today it refers almost exclusively to the war-dance type. 

Mitcalfe writes: ‘During the last fifty years the haka, 


although widely performed, has seemingly lost its regen¬ 
erative powers, deteriorating into a reiterative exercise, 
almost devoid of meaning even for those participating. At 
its worst it has become the bowdlerised gobbledegook of 
the school or football team haka; at its best it still fulfils 
its traditional function on traditional occasions, but those 
occasions are becoming less and less frequent.’ 

What is certain is that, for better or worse, it is the most 
widely known Maori performing art form, along with the 
women’s waiata poi. 

HAKE (Merluccius australis) is a cod-like fish that grows 
to 90 cm in length with a large pointed snout, large eyes, a 
projecting lower jaw, two dorsal fins and a square-cut tail. 
It is most common off the west coast of the South Island 
and has a high commercial value with an annual trawling 
catch that has gone as high as 14,000 tonnes. 

HALBERG, Sir Murray Gordon (1933- ) is one of the 

finest track runners NZ has produced. He won the gold 
medal for the 5,000 m at the 1960 Olympic Games in 
Rome on the same afternoon and not long after Peter Snell 
won the 800 m, making that the most brilliant single day 
in the illustrious history of NZ running. 

Halberg was born at Eketahuna, but has spent almost 
all his life in Auckland. He won the NZ mile champion¬ 
ship in 1954 and repeated the performance over the next 
three years, setting NZ records in each of those years. He 
was a world record-holder over two miles (3.218 km) 
and three miles (4.827 km) and won the Commonwealth 
Games gold medal for three miles in 1958 and 1962. He 
established a string of records, won numerous titles over 
distances from 800 m to 10,000 m on the track and was 
also an outstanding cross-country competitor. 

Halberg was a slim, utterly determined competitor with 
an arm slightly withered since a school rugby injury. Like 
Peter Snell, he was a protege of the internationally famous 
NZ track coach, Arthur Lydiard. 

Halberg built on his sporting achievements by forming 
the Murray Halberg Trust for Crippled Children (now 
the Halberg Trust) and resuscitating the Sportsman of the 
Year awards, which now bear his name. He was knighted 
in 1988 and was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of 
Fame in 1990. 

HALFMOON BAY is the site of the main settlement, 
Oban, on the east coast of Stewart Island. It was origi¬ 
nally called Horseshoe Bay and Halfmoon Bay was further 
north, but the names were transposed on an early survey¬ 
or’s map and the mistake has been perpetuated. 

There is also a residential suburb of Manukau City, 
Auckland, on the eastern side of the Tamaki River named 
Half Moon Bay. 

HALL, Sir John (1824-1907) was Premier of NZ from 
October 1879 until April 1882. He was born in Hull, 
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England, educated in his teens on the Continent, and 
arrived in Christchurch as a Canterbury Association mi¬ 
grant in July 1852. He took up land on the north bank 
of the Rakaia River and was a member of the Canterbury 
Provincial Council from its inception in 1853 until the 
abolition of the provinces more than 20 years later. 

Hall had served as a special constable during the 
Chartist riots in England in 1848, and from 1856 until 
1860 was resident magistrate, first at Lyttelton and then 
at Christchurch. He visited England in 1860. In 1863 he 
was elected first Mayor of Christchurch but resigned after 
a few months because he said he needed more time for his 
other public commitments. 

Hall was an MP from 1855 to 1860, from 1862 to 
1883, and from 1887 until his retirement from politics in 
November 1893. In 1879 he succeeded Sir George Grey 
as Premier, also taking the portfolios of Colonial Secretary, 
Post and Telegraph, and Customs. He was a modest man, 
a moderate in politics and very popular with the elector¬ 
ate. He was successful as a farmer, building up a wealthy 
estate at Hororata. 

HALL, Roger Leighton (1939- ) is the most popular and 
commercially successful playwright NZ has produced, 
with a string of comedy hits that have been performed in 
Britain and Australia as well as NZ. Born at Woodford 
Wells in England, he came to NZ as an assisted immigrant 
at age 19 and worked for the State Fire Insurance Office 
and Alliance Insurance — and gained the experience he 
later mined for his play Glide Time. He earned an MA 
at Victoria University, qualified as a teacher and, after a 
brief teaching career and two years as a freelance writer, 
became an editor with the school publications branch of 
the Department of Education in 1972. Hall moved to 
Dunedin as the Robert Burns Fellow at Otago University 
in 1977 and lived in the southern city until he moved to 
Auckland in 1995. 

Both at university and afterwards, he was involved in 
writing and performing revues for television and the stage 
with Stephen Whitehouse, Conrad and Marie Bollinger, 
Jim Delahunty and Terry Bryan. He became well known 
for Keith Holyoake impersonations and with Bruce 
Mason created Lyn of Tawa in Knickers. 

Hall was one of the writers and performers in a series 
of television revues called In View of the Circumstances 
and contributed to a television sitcom called Buck House. 
Frustration with television drove him to the theatre. In 
1977, his stage play Glide Time was first presented in Wel¬ 
lington and was an immediate hit. It is a spoof on life in 
the public service and it spawned a long-running television 
situation comedy, Gliding On. 

In 1977 his Middle Age Spread was a stage hit here and 
also in London, where it won an award for the best com¬ 
edy of the year, and has been successful in other countries 
as well. It was made into a movie. Other plays include 
State of Play (1978), Prisoner of Mother England (1979), 


Fifty-Fifty and The Rose (1981), Hot Water (1982), Mul¬ 
tiple Choice (1984), Dream of Sussex Downs (1986), The 
Share Club (1987), After the Crash (1988), Mister Punch 
(the life and poetry of Denis Glover) (1989), Conjugal 
Rights (1990), which was made into a comedy series in 
the UK, Social Climbers (1996), The Book Club (1999), 
Take a Chance on Me (2001), Spreading Out (2004) and 
Taking Off (2004). Hall has also written television plays, 
pantomimes and collaborated with other writers on films 
and musicals. His autobiography, Bums on Seats , was 
published in 1998. 

Hall was appointed a Companion of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in 2003 for services as a playwright. 

HALLEY’S COMET, or Comet Halley as it is more cor¬ 
rectly named, moves round the Sun in an elliptical orbit of 
about 77 years, taking it beyond Neptune at one extreme 
and between Venus and Mercury at the other. It regularly 
gives a brilliant display to people on Earth. Its appearance 
in 1986 was not as spectacular as in 1910, when it came 
closer to Earth, but it did attract visitors from the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere. 

The appearance of the comet with its conspicuous tail 
was first recorded in 467 BC and then, most notably, in 
1066 when it was depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry. It was 
believed at that time to portend victory for William the 
Conqueror and defeat for King Harold of England at the 
Battle of Hastings. 

The comet was named after the English astronomer 
Edmund Halley, who studied the motions of comets and 
accurately predicted its return to the vicinity of Earth by 
making comparisons between observations made in 1607 
and 1531 and his own in 1682. 

HALL-JONES, Sir William (1851-1936) was Prime Min¬ 
ister from June 1906 to August of the same year, between 
the death of Richard Seddon and the return from abroad 
of Sir Joseph Ward. Hall-Jones was born in Kent, landed 
at Dunedin in 1874 and became a carpenter and then a 
builder in Timaru. In August 1890 he was elected to rep¬ 
resent Timaru in the House of Representatives, a seat he 
continued to hold until his resignation in October 1908. 
He was an independent but had moderate, progressive 
views which tended to align him with John Ballance, Sir 
George Grey and John McKenzie. 

Hall-Jones became a Cabinet Minister in 1896, was 
acting Prime Minister during the absence from the country 
of Richard Seddon in 1906, and formed an administration 
immediately after Seddon’s funeral. 

He announced, however, that he would hold power 
only pending Sir Joseph Ward’s return from abroad. He 
accepted the Railways and Public Works portfolios in the 
subsequent Ward administration. He succeeded William 
Pember Reeves as High Commissioner for NZ in London 
in December 1908, returned to NZ at the end of his term 
in 1912 and was appointed to the Legislative Council by 
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Massey. Hall-Jones was a mild-mannered man with a fully 
earned reputation as an outstanding administrator. 

HAMILTON is NZ’s largest inland city, with more than 
138,700 people at the 2001 census, and has undergone 
dramatic growth in the past few decades; 2003 estimates 
put the city’s population at 150,400. The city is 130 km 
south-east of Auckland and 156 km north-west of Taupo, 
and services one of the richest pastoral farming regions 
in the world, the Waikato, a huge undulating plain sur¬ 
rounded by low hills, much of it retrieved from peat 
swamp which still dots the area. When European crops 
and farming methods were introduced to Waikato Maori 
in the 1830s, the region became a bountiful resource and 
Maori soon began a thriving trade with European settlers 
in Auckland. After the war, the Europeans confiscated 
large tracts of the best land and began settlement in what 
is now the city in 1864. Settlement was initiated by the 
4th Regiment of the Waikato Militia, headed by Captain 
William Steele. The township was built on the site of an 
abandoned Maori village and was named after John Fane 
Charles Hamilton, the popular commander of HMS Esk, 
who had been killed in skirmishes with Maori at Gate Pa 
just four months earlier. Hamilton became a borough in 
1877, the year the railway from Auckland reached the 
town, and a city in 1945. 

The predominant farming activity in the city hinterland 
is dairying and the city supports a large manufacturing 
industry which processes the milk into a wide variety of 
dairy products. Sheep farmers also thrive in the region, 
and as farming has diversified during the 1980s and 
1990s, Waikato has come to support a wide range of fruit 
and vegetable growing and a number of successful engi¬ 
neering enterprises mostly associated with agriculture. The 
University of Waikato is located in the city, and straddles 
the Waikato River, along with a number of agricultural 
research stations. 

HAMILTON, Sir William (1899-1978) was a quiet South 
Canterbury farmer and amateur engineer who developed 
and perfected the principle of water jet propulsion to drive 
propellerless boats. Born at Timaru, Hamilton spent his 
early years on his parents’ high-country sheep station at 
Ashwick, near Burkes Pass. After only three years’ formal 
education at Christ’s College, Christchurch, he returned to 
Ashwick and later moved to his own property at Irishman 
Creek in the Mackenzie Basin. It was there, in the early 
1950s, that Hamilton and a team of dedicated helpers 
experimented with the harnessing of jet power for marine 
use. 

His first commercial units were marketed in 1957 
followed later by modified, improved versions from his 
growing engineering factory at Middleton to meet the 
international demand in the 1960s. Simply, Hamilton’s jet 
units are high-pressure water pumps driven by adapted 
car engines. 


He never laid claim to having invented the jet boat. 
‘The honour for marine jet propulsion,’ he once said, 
‘probably belongs to a gentleman named Archimedes who 
lived some years ago.’ The Greek physicist had, in fact, 
designed a primitive hand-driven screw to lift water from 
a well two centuries before the birth of Christ. Inventors 
again looked at jet power in the 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies but without success. 

Hamilton not only made it work, he also made it pay. 
He was knighted for his ‘valuable services to manufactur¬ 
ing’ in 1974. 

HAMMOND,W D (Bill) (1947- ) was born in Christch¬ 
urch and attended Ilam School of Fine Arts, University 
of Canterbury, from 1966 to 1968. During 1971-81 he 
designed and manufactured wooden toys, and he first 
exhibited his painting in a group show in 1980. In 1992 
his work was included in two major exhibitions, Distance 
Looks Our Way, an exhibition of NZ artists at the World 
Expo in Seville, and Headlands, a survey exhibition of 
contemporary NZ art at the Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Sydney. In 1994 he was the joint recipient of the 
Visa Gold Art Award. Hammond has worked in a variety 
of media including metal, wallpaper, macrocarpa, paper 
and canvas. His comic-like depictions of people in carica¬ 
ture gave way, in the 1990s, to less frenetic and more el¬ 
egant works featuring creatures who were half-human and 
either half-bird or half-horse. In 2002 one of his works, 
Containers (1998), sold at auction for $202,205 and his 
works continue to command high prices. 

HAMPSHIRE SHEEP arrived in 1861 from Britain, 
where the breed had been developed earlier in the century 
by crossing Wiltshire and Berkshire ewes with Southdown 
rams. Its popularity declined early in the 20th century but 
revived again after World War Two as a terminal cross¬ 
ing sire for the meat industry because of its rapid weight 
gains. 

The Hampshire is a large animal, between 55 kg and 
65 kg, with a dark brown face, ears and legs. It thrives 
on lowland pasture and in the US is the most popular sire 
for prime lambs. The fine down-type wool (fibre diameter 
between 26 and 30 microns) is used for flannels, hand¬ 
knitting yarns and for woollen hosiery. 

HANGI is a Maori earth-oven and, nowadays, is the 
way of describing a meal cooked in this manner and even 
sometimes the function at which such a meal is eaten. Tra¬ 
ditionally, however, the feast name is ‘hakari’ and this is an 
essential feature of a hui, or Maori gathering, and usually 
follows the main ceremony. A hangi is prepared by digging 
a pit and building a huge fire in it to heat stones up to suf¬ 
ficient temperature for them to hold their heat for a long 
time. The remnants of the fire are then removed and the 
stones are sprinkled with water. The food is then placed in 
baskets or on beds of leaves and the oven covered over. 
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The effect is a steam oven which is left for several 
hours. The food, both meat and vegetables, is deliciously 
tender when the oven is opened. 

In pre-European times, Maori also commonly roasted 
food over fires. Even today, a hangi is often prepared for 
a large meeting on a marae, partly to honour tradition 
and partly because it is a very effective way of cooking for 
large numbers of people. 

HANGING ROCK is a large limestone outcrop over the 
Opihi River about 1 km from the settlement of Opihi, in 
South Canterbury. It is notable for very old Maori rock 
drawings, including a remarkable 5 m long tableau of a 
taniwha (sea monster). Hanging Rock Bridge is about 2 
km downstream from the outcrop. 

HANLON,Alfred Charles (1866-1944) was a successful 
and eloquent barrister, considered by many to be without 
peer in the British Commonwealth in his time. 

Born at Dunedin, the third son of an Irish immigrant 
sergeant of police, he was educated at Christian Brothers’ 
School and spent a year at Otago Boys’ High School. At 
16 he was apprenticed to a Dunedin law firm. After six 
years, having passed all his examinations, he was admit¬ 
ted to the Bar. At the age of 23, and without any capital, 
he set up in practice on his own and his first criminal case 
was the defence of Minnie Dean, known as the ‘Winton 
baby farmer’. Although he lost the case his performance 
in court was so brilliant that his reputation spread rapidly 
and his business boomed. 

During 50 years at the Bar in Dunedin he had a number 
of extraordinary successes which were widely attributed 
to his great skills — his commanding presence and sense 
of drama, his rich and colourful vocabulary, and his cut¬ 
ting skill at cross-examination. His memoirs were called 
Random Recollections: Notes on a Lifetime at the Bar. In 
1985, Television NZ produced a series of widely praised 
programmes called Hanlon, which were based on his life 
and career. 

HANLY, Patrick (1932-2004) was born and educated 
in Palmerston North. He graduated from the University 
of Canterbury School of Fine Arts in 1956. He went to 
London in 1957, was awarded an Italian government 
scholarship in 1960 and painted his Showgirl series in 
Florence. While abroad, Hanly’s awareness grew of the 
threat of nuclear war and this theme was to surface again 
and again in his painting, and in particular in his vibrant 
‘Fire’ series. His work was figurative until 1962 when he 
painted his first abstract expressionist series, New Order, 
after which he worked in both styles. In 1966, his interest 
in physics led him to develop his ‘molecular’ paintings, 
in which different colours, and tiny dots and spots repre¬ 
sented the dynamics of each subject. He was awarded a 
Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council Award in 1964 and was 
a finalist in the Benson and Hedges Art Awards in 1968, 


1970 and 1972. From the late 1980s until 1992, Hanly 
created his ‘reassembled works’ using isolated images 
from earlier discarded paintings. Hanly’s paintings were 
typically vibrant in colour and filled with a sense of joy 
and optimism. Arguably his most enduring series will be 
his ‘In the Garden’ paintings and his ‘Figures in Light’, 
both acknowledgements of regeneration, and of his chil¬ 
dren and his wife, photographer Gil Hanly. He retired in 
1994 when his health began to deteriorate with the onset 
of Huntington’s Disease. He died in 2004, aged 72. 

HANMER FOREST PARK was established in 1978 and 
covers 17,000 ha close to the resort town of Hanmer 
Springs. It contains one of the oldest exotic forests in NZ, 
originally planted with a wide variety of species for experi¬ 
mental reasons during the early 1900s. The exotic species 
include larch, poplar, sycamore, birch, rowan, pines and 
firs. Restocking, in accordance with a forest landscape 
plan, is being carried out in the exotic forest areas. 

Although the park is well known for its exotic plant¬ 
ings, the major part is indigenous forest, scrub, and 
grassland. The forest was enjoyed by people long before 
part of it was made a recreation area in 1970. There are 
picnic places, tracks, and a visitor information centre, as 
well as the public lookout on Conical Hill. A sub-alpine 
walk on the southern face of Mt Isobel passes through 
areas of ecological interest on the boundaries of three 
botanical zones. 

HANMER SPRINGS is a health and tourism resort in 
Amuri County, North Canterbury. It is 372 m above sea 
level, ringed with high mountains and has a dry, invigor¬ 
ating and dust-free atmosphere. It is 35 km north of Cul- 
verden and 70 km south-east of Lewis Pass. Population is 
around 660. 

The springs themselves are the largest thermal water 
source in the South Island and have been used for thera¬ 
peutic bathing since the early 1860s, when the Nelson 
Provincial Government established a small cob accom¬ 
modation house there. Major industries are tourism, hill- 
country sheep and cattle farming and timber production 
from the Hanmer State Forest. The locality was named 
after Thomas Hanmer, a Canterbury pioneer, who was 
manager of the nearby St Leonards Station at one time. 

HANSARD is the official record of parliamentary 
debates, called after T C Hansard, a private reporting and 
publishing firm, which undertook the same function in 
the British Parliament. The name spread round the Brit¬ 
ish Commonwealth. Hansard has been published in NZ 
since 1867. The debates of the years prior to 1867, also 
published, were compiled from press reports and personal 
notes. 

HAPU, a closely-knit sub-tribal group, was economically 
the most important Maori social unit, a group of extended 
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families living in and controlling a defined area of tribal 
territory. 

All Maori society was based on kinship with the first¬ 
born having the highest rank. Each hapu had its nobles, or 
rangatira. The members were descended from a common 
ancestor through either the male or female line, and used 
the ancestor’s name as the name of the hapu. 

Before European settlement marriages outside a hapu 
were not common, but where they did occur the female 
spouse would usually move to her husband’s hapu, but by 
no means always. The spouse would not be regarded as a 
member of the descent-group but would be welcome with¬ 
in the hapu as long as she or he lived there. The spouse 
would also retain membership of the hapu from which he 
or she came, including land rights. However, those rights 
would lapse after a generation or two. 

Among populous tribes, sub-tribes were divided into a 
number of hapu. When one hapu grew too large to func¬ 
tion effectively, some of its members would break away 
under the leadership of one of the chief’s sons or younger 
brothers and set themselves up independently, either on 
part of the original territory or on land won by conquest. 

A person could only obtain full benefits of member¬ 
ship of a hapu by living within the group, which generally 
operated as a complete unit with ownership of land, a 
marae and meeting-house, and canoes. However two or 
more related hapu might join together for warfare and 
large-scale operations such as seine-net fishing and build¬ 
ing large defensive pa. 

Hapu were linked by blood to the larger tribe, or iwi. 

HAPUKU and BASS are large (up to 1.8 m in length and 
100 kg in weight), reef-swimming fish, bluish-grey on their 
backs and white underneath (but dull grey after death), 
and both are commercially prized. 

• Hapuku (Polyprion oxygeneios), also known as grouper 
or groper, has a large mouth and undershot lower jaw. 
In seas in the northern region of NZ, hapuku live in 
schools around rock pinnacles down to about 50 m in 
winter when they spawn, and on the edge of the con¬ 
tinental shelf in the summer between 200 and 600 m. 
The pattern is completely reversed in seas around the 
south of NZ. The long-living, slow-moving fish was 
once plentiful round the NZ coast and off southern 
Australia. It has been widely sought after, however, 
and large areas have been fished out, and so far not 
recovered. 

• Bass (P. moeone ) is the same colour as hapuku, slightly 
smaller, with a deeper body, larger eyes and no under¬ 
shot jaw. It is caught between 200 and 800 m, and is 
sought after commercially. It is often sold as hapuku. 

(See also Grouper.) 

HARDHAM, William James (1876-1928) was the only 
NZer to win the Victoria Cross during the South African 
War and the first to win it overseas. 


Born in Wellington, he was an outstanding rugby 
player, captaining the Petone club seniors and represent¬ 
ing Wellington. He was a member of the fourth of the ten 
contingents that went from NZ to the war. A blacksmith 
in civilian life, he rose to the rank of Farrier-Major. He 
won the VC for action near Naauwpoort in January 1901. 
He rode to the rescue of a colleague whose horse had been 
shot from under him, and who had been injured as he fell 
to the ground. With a group of Boer marksmen trying to 
cut him down, Hardham lifted the injured man into his 
saddle and ran to safety behind a rock outcrop, pulling 
the horse behind him. 

HARDIE BOYS, Sir Michael (1931- ) became the 17th 
Governor-General of New Zealand on 21 March 1996, 
succeeding Dame Catherine Tizard. He was born in Wel¬ 
lington, educated at Hataitai School, Wellington College 
and Victoria University. He has been a Visiting Fellow of 
Wolfson College, Cambridge, and in 1995 was elected an 
Honorary Fellow. He practised law in Wellington, became 
a High Court Judge in 1981, was appointed to the Court 
of Appeal and became a Privy Councillor, both in 1989. 
He served both the legal profession and the Methodist and 
Anglican Churches over many years, and was knighted 
in 1995 (GCMG). The choice of Sir Michael was largely 
influenced by the perceived need for a Governor-General 
with a strong legal background given the advent of the 
major constitutional change to MMP in the general elec¬ 
tion of October 1996. 

Sir Michael served as Governor-General until 21 March 
2001, when he was succeeded by Dame Silvia Cartwright. 
He and his wife, Lady Mary Hardie Boys, were both 
appointed Additional Companions of the Queen’s Service 
Order in March 2001 for public and community services 
respectively. He now lives near Wellington and continues 
to serve the public as the patron of a number of organisa¬ 
tions. 

HARES (Lepus europaeus) first arrived in 1851 and were 
released in Canterbury for hunters in the hope that they 
might improve the available food supply for the settlers. 
Hares are larger than rabbits with big ears, long hind legs 
for speed in running, and prominent eyes. They do not 
burrow as rabbits do. They are now spread throughout 
the country, living mainly in the tussock and grasslands 
but also in clearings within forests. They travel faster and 
farther than rabbits (up to 4 km in one day), thrive in 
long grass, can eat out high-country pasture, and damage 
orchards, seedlings, horticultural crops and forest sap¬ 
lings. They have never built up large numbers, however, 
or become as ubiquitous a pest as rabbits, and scientists 
believe hare populations are self-limiting by an unex¬ 
plained behavioural mechanism. They are listed as a 
noxious animal and are most effectively controlled by 
shooting (hares do not take poison bait as a rule). 
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HARGEST, James (1891-1944) was an outstanding 
citizen-soldier. He was born at Gore, fought in World 
War One at Gallipoli and in France, gained temporary 
command of the First Battalion Otago Regiment at the 
age of 26, and ended the war with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding the Second Battalion. He became 
a sheep farmer in Southland between the wars, won the 
Invercargill seat in the House of Representatives at a by- 
election in 1931 and held the Awarua seat from 1935 until 
his death. In World War Two he fought through Greece 
and Crete, was captured in Libya and made a brilliant 
escape from a prison castle near Florence which he later 
described in his book, Farewell Campo 12. Promoted to 
brigadier, he won two bars to his DSO and was awarded 
the Greek Military Cross. He was killed by a shell burst 
in Normandy while an official NZ observer of the Allied 
invasion of Europe. 

HARNETT, Joan Frances (1943- ) was voted as NZ’s 
netballer of the 20th century. Harnett (now known as 
Harnett-Kindley) was a skilled netballer who often played 
wing attack but was more successful as a goal shoot. 
Within a year of leaving school in Christchurch, she had 
advanced from the Sacred Heart College Old Girls’ second 
grade team to being selected for the South Island. Three 
years later, in 1963, she was in the NZ team that took part 
in the first Netball World Championships in Eastbourne, 
England. The Australians won a thrilling final 37-36. Two 
years later in the next World Championships in Perth, 
Harnett played in all nine of NZ’s games and was in bril¬ 
liant form, shooting five quick-fire goals in the final to 
help NZ to a 40-34 victory and their first World Champi¬ 
onship. She was voted the most outstanding player of the 
tournament. In 1969 she was made the NZ captain and 
led her country 45 times. When she retired in 1974 she 
had played 100 matches for NZ. 

She coached Canterbury for two years, for a first and 
second in the provincial tournament. Harnett-Kindley 
has been a member of the Board of Governors of the NZ 
Sports Hall of Fame, into which she has been inducted. 

HAROLD LOGAN, a pacer, began life as a cripple but 
became an institution and an idol with the racing public in 
the 1930s. Though by a fashionable sire (Logan Pointer), 
Harold Logan was from an unraced, nondescript mare 
(Ivy Cole). He was foaled in 1922 in a yard at the back of 
the Springfield Hotel and sold off with his dam for £200. 
He began winning races as a seven-year-old and soon 
dominated harness racing. 

Harold Logan won the NZ Cup at nine (from 48 
yards) and ten (from 60 yards) and when he was 11 
proved the master in a special match-race series involving 
Australian champion Walla Walla, and NZ’s horse of the 
moment Red Shadow, among others, winning five of the 
seven events. At 12, Harold Logan won two free-for-alls, 
and the Avon Handicap over one and a quarter miles at 


Addington from 84 yards behind; and in finishing third 
in the 1934 NZ Cup from 72 yards he clocked 4 minutes 
12.4 seconds for the two miles — a world pacing record 
that stood for 13 years. 

A gelding, he had won 30 races and was 21 times 
placed in 108 starts for £10,785, racing over a period of 
ten and a half years. 

HARPER, Arthur Paul (1865-1955) was a well-known 
explorer in the Southern Alps area at the end of the 19th 
century, and also a naturalist. He was born in Christ¬ 
church, educated at Christ’s College, Christchurch, and 
at Oxford, and was called to the Bar in 1888. His father, 
Leonard, had been the first European to cross the South¬ 
ern Alps from east to west by way of Harper Pass, in 
1857. While Arthur was at Oxford, he became interested 
in alpine climbing in Switzerland. He spent two seasons, 
during 1890 and 1891, climbing in NZ before revisiting 
England in 1892 and climbing in the Swiss Alps again. 

Harper joined the Survey Department in 1893 as an 
assistant to the famous ‘Mr Explorer’, Charles Douglas, 
and spent three years exploring Westland’s glaciers and 
river systems. In 1896 he published Pioneer Work in the 
Alps of NZ. He practised as a lawyer at first in Thames 
and then in Greymouth and became interested in mining. 
He was a founder member of the NZ Alpine Club, of 
which his father was the first president, and of which he 
was president for longer than any other person from 1914 
to 1932, and again in 1941. 

Harper lived in Wellington for the last 30 years of his 
life, helped found the Federated Mountain Clubs of NZ, 
and was an influential spokesman for mountaineering and 
naturalist organisations. His Memories of Mountains and 
Men was published in 1946. 

As well as Harper Pass, named after his father, there 
are four geographical features in the South Island named 
after Arthur Harper: Harper Glacier, on the western slopes 
of the Liebig Range, which runs out from the Southern 
Alps in South Canterbury; Mt Harper (2,240 m), on the 
western boundary of the Arthur’s Pass National Park; 
Harper Range, which runs north-west to south-east along 
the north bank of the Rangitata River; and Harper Sad¬ 
dle, a pass between Mt Hicks (3,215 m) and Sturdee Peak 
(2,697 m), on the main divide of the Southern Alps, on the 
border between South Canterbury and Westland. 

The Harper River, which rises near Mt Bruce, flows 
into the Wilberforce River, which in turn flows into the 
upper Rakaia River, was named after the Right Rev Henry 
James Chitty Harper, the first Bishop of Christchurch 
(1856-90), father of Leonard and grandfather of Arthur. 

HARRIER ( Circus approximans ) is a common rural bird, 
except in dense forest. It is NZ’s most common bird of 
prey. It grows up to 60 cm long and its plumage is in vary¬ 
ing shades of brown. A carnivore, the harrier hovers over 
farmland and roads looking for small birds, rabbits, rats 
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and possums. It will also scavenge animals killed on the 
roads, carrion being a major part of its diet. Australian 
magpies, spur-winged plovers, or flocks of starlings harass 
the harrier which nests from October through to Decem¬ 
ber, amongst swamp plants or scrub, and lays between 
two and seven chalky-white eggs. 

HARRIS,Jeffrey (1949-), born in Akaroa, is a self-taught 
artist. He had his first exhibition in 1969 in the Otago 
Museum foyer. In 1977 he received a Frances Hodgkins 
Fellowship from the University of Otago. Harris’s works 
for the first 20 years were often autobiographical. They 
were figurative and narrative, full of symbolism and emo¬ 
tional content, and exploding with colour. In 1986 he was 
artist-in-residence at Victoria College in Prahran, Mel¬ 
bourne, and the following year he moved to Melbourne 
to live. In Australia he began to produce black-and-white 
abstract paintings, and little of his work was seen in NZ 
for the next 15 years. 

Harris came back to live in Dunedin in 2000. Since 
then he has returned to painting figurative works, includ¬ 
ing series based on the crucifixion and the symbol of the 
cross. Some of his paintings, black and white on back¬ 
grounds of vivid colour, show skulls and disembodied 
eyes, suggesting death and suffering. In 2003 Harris won 
the prestigious James Wallace Trust Award. 

HARTLEY, Horatio (1826-1903) was an American by 
birth, who arrived in 1861 from California and, with an 
Irish-American, Christopher Reilly, prospected for gold in 
Central Otago. Hartley and Reilly became almost legen¬ 
dary figures on the goldfields because they discovered the 
famous Dunstan field at the junction of the Kawarau and 
Clutha Rivers. In the winter of 1862, without announcing 
any find, they worked away along the sides of the riverbed 
and by August had panned a fortune — 39.5 kg of gold. 
That month they took their gold to Dunedin, disclosed 
the whereabouts of the field to the authorities and were 
awarded £2,000. Hartley died in San Francisco, leaving 
an estate worth US$50,000. Reilly was a more obscure fig¬ 
ure. His birthdate and details of his death are unknown. 

HASTINGS is one of the twin cities of Hawke’s Bay. 
Napier, which is only 20 km away to the north and mar¬ 
ginally smaller, is the other. Napier was the first of the 
two town sites to be settled and grow, because of its port. 
Hastings, however, is built on the Heretaunga Plains with 
some of the most fertile land in the country and, since 
World War Two, has taken over an increasing number of 
the servicing functions for the farming region of southern 
and central Hawke’s Bay. The city and surrounding urban 
area has a population approaching 60,000. The Hastings 
District Council administers an area almost to Waipawa 
in the south extending nearly to Wairoa in the north, and 
close to Taupo in the north-west. 

The city site was first subdivided for settlement by 


pioneer Francis Hicks in the 1870s. It was known as Hick- 
sville until it was incorporated as a borough in 1886 and, 
like other Hawke’s Bay towns and cities, was named after 
British personalities involved in the ruling of India — in 
this case, Warren Hastings, India’s first Governor-General. 
It was proclaimed a city in 1956, and a district in 1989. 

The Heretaunga Plains produce pip fruit, berry fruit, 
grapes for the table and winemaking, and vegetables. 
Food canning and processing began in Hastings through 
the foresight of Sir James Wattie and remain dominant 
industries in the city. Sheep and cattle farming are also 
major industries in the hinterland. The city is famous 
for the train line which runs through the central Civic 
Square. 

HASZARD, Rhona (1901-31) was born in Thames, but 
spent most of her youth in Hokitika where she was in¬ 
structed in drawing by Hugh (‘Daddy’) Scott of the Nelson 
Art Club. In 1919 she became a student at the Canterbury 
University School of Art. She went to Europe in 1926, 
studying in Paris and exhibiting at The Salon. Her work 
during extensive travel in Europe shows a move away 
from naturalism towards post-impressionist forms, a qual¬ 
ity not seen in her NZ landscapes. It was her greatest wish 
to return and paint with the knowledge acquired abroad, 
not with the eyes of old traditions but with a new vision 
for a new land. However, with her husband’s appointment 
to a school in Alexandria, they moved to Egypt where she 
died a tragic accidental death. A biography of Haszard, 
Rbona Haszard — An Experimental Expatriate Neiv Zea¬ 
land Artist , by Joanne Drayton was published in 2002. 

HAUHAU was the popular name given to members of 
a 19th-century Maori sect whose prophet was Te Ua 
Haumene, and which should be called more properly Pai 
Marire. The term ‘Hauhau’ came from the cry chanted 
by warriors as they ran into battle — ‘Hapa, hapa, pai 
marire hau'. Uncorrupted faith and this chant made the 
warriors believe that they could raise their right hands as 
they charged into battle and ward off bullets. 

The sect was formed in Taranaki about 1865 and 
spread rapidly through the centre of the North Island. The 
reason for its birth and acceptance was a desire to turn 
away from the Pakeha who by force and duplicity were 
confiscating huge tracts of the best Maori land in the wake 
of the wars in the early part of the 1860s. 

After Te Ua Haumene, leadership of the Taranaki tribes 
was assumed by a brave and shrewd warrior, Titokowaru, 
in 1868. He was subdued within a year. 

The name was sometimes used later by Europeans 
to describe Maori religious sects formed by prophets Te 
Kooti Rikirangi, Te Whiti-o-rongomai and Rua Kenana. It 
is known that some of Te Kooti’s guerrilla warriors were 
Pai Marire followers during the period that the Maori 
leader was developing his Ringatu faith, and popular 
history has more closely associated Te Kooti with Hau- 
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hauism than Te Ua Haumene because of his long defiance 
of European efforts to capture him, but Te Kooti’s religion 
was Ringatu. Many of the religious ideas of Pai Marire 
were adopted by the later Maori prophets. 

HAURAKI GULF fans out from the Firth of Thames in 
the south northwards to the open sea, with the eastern 
coastline of the Auckland isthmus on its west side and the 
western coast of Coromandel Peninsula and Great Barrier 
Island its eastern side. The entrance to Waitemata Har¬ 
bour is on the western side of the gulf. Maori call the chain 
of islands across the outer end of the gulf ‘Te Kupenga-a- 
Taramainuku’, the fishing net of Taramainuku. ‘Hauraki’ 
itself is Maori for north wind. 


The Hauraki Gulf, Waitemata Harbour and the Ta- 
maki strait and estuary form one of the world’s most 
sheltered and favoured recreational waterways for sail¬ 
ing and other sports, with dozens of beaches along the 
shoreline. The Hauraki Gulf, or Tauharanui, Maritime 
Park was established in 1967 and includes more than 40 
islands in the gulf region and two areas on the mainland: 
Whangaruru North Head, on Cape Home; and North 
Head, the hill at the entrance to Waitemata Harbour. Cape 
Home is the northern limit of the Park on its western side 
and the southern limit extends round the eastern side of 
the Coromandel Peninsula to Whangamata. 

Some of the islands are set aside as nature reserves 
for the protection of flora and fauna and a permit is 
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required from the Park Board Office before visitors may 
land. These islands include the Poor Knights, the Hen 
and Chickens, Little Barrier Island, the Mercury Group 
(except Great Mercury), the Mokohinau Islands (except 
Burgess Island), the Aldermen Islands and part of Cuvier 
Island. There are many islands which can be visited with¬ 
out the need for a permit. These include Waiheke, Great 
Barrier, Kawau, Motutara, Saddle, Rangitoto, Motuihe, 
Motutapu and Motukorea (Browns Island). All visitors 
are asked to respect these environments. A few islands, or 
parts of islands, are privately owned areas where people 
live or have holiday homes. On the mainland close to the 
edges of the Hauraki Gulf are a number of national public 
reserves administered by the Department of Conserva¬ 
tion, and regional parks administered by the Auckland 
Regional Council. 

HAURAKI PLAINS extend over an area of more than 
80,000 ha between the Coromandel Ranges and the 
Hapuakohe Range, southwards from the Firth of Thames 
and over to the west, and form part of a rift valley that 
continues out into the Firth of Thames. It was formerly 
known as the Piako Swamp, with thick layers of peaty 
soils, but effective drainage has made it a highly produc¬ 
tive dairying area. It is still subject to frequent flooding 
because it is so low-lying. 

The Hauraki Plains (along with the adjoining Waikato 
Plain) is the largest lowland area in the North Island, char¬ 
acterised by wide alluvial river flats and basins. Summers 
are very warm, followed by mild winters, and rainfall 
ranges from 1,000 to 1,500 mm per annum. 

HAURANGI (see Aorangi Forest Park) 

HAVELOCK is a township and holiday resort at the head 
of Pelorus Sound, 41 km north-west of Blenheim and 75 
km east of Nelson, in Marlborough (population around 
500). The township was gazetted in 1857, was briefly 
important as a mining centre and port after the discovery 
of gold nearby in 1864, and is the settlement in which the 
famous scientist Lord Rutherford spent his boyhood. It 
was named after British Major-General Sir Henry Have¬ 
lock, a hero of the Indian Mutiny and father of Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Sir Henry Marshman Havelock-Alien, VC. 
The son was aide-de-camp to his father during the Indian 
Mutiny, came to NZ in 1863 as a Lieutenant-Colonel with 
the Royal Irish Regiment and fought under General Cam¬ 
eron during the NZ Wars. Today it is the service centre for 
the important Marlborough Sounds mussel industry, with 
a thriving small-boat harbour, thus earning the sobriquet 
‘the green-lipped mussel capital of the world’. 

HAVELOCK NORTH is a small town only 5 km to the 
south-west of Hastings — virtually a suburb. Nearby Te 
Mata Peak is 400 m high, accessible by road, and gives a 
superb view of the whole of the Heretaunga Plains area. It 


is a popular spot for hang-gliding. Like Havelock in Marl¬ 
borough, it is also named after Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock. The name was changed in 1866 from Havelock 
to Havelock North to distinguish it from the southern set¬ 
tlement. The town is a favourite centre for holidaymakers 
who wish to tour the local wineries. 

HAWAIKI is, according to Maori oral traditions, the 
original homeland of the NZ Maori. When Sir Joseph 
Banks, with Captain Cook on the first visit in 1769, 
spoke to Maori, he was told their homeland was Hawaiki, 
somewhere to the north of New Zealand in a region of 
many islands. 

By the time the Maori traditions were closely examined 
70 or more years later, Maori had ‘learned’ so much from 
visitors that it was hard to find their true pre-European 
beliefs. And it seems that some of the Pakeha who wrote 
down the traditions failed either to understand their true 
meaning or ‘adjusted’ the information to make it fit in 
with what they perceived as a general pattern. 

The general thrust of the tradition is that the Maori left 
Hawaiki, probably after internecine friction, and came to 
New Zealand. They join their ancestors back in Hawaiki 
after death, following a long migration of the spirit from 
Cape Reinga, near the northern tip of the North Island. 

HAWEA is the name of a lake in Central Otago and also 
of the holiday settlement near the lake’s outlet in its south¬ 
western corner, just off SH 6,16 km north-east of Wanaka 
and 68 km south of the Haast Pass. The lake covers an 
area of 141 km 2 , is 35 km long and 8 km wide, and is 345 
m above sea level. It lies in a glacial valley between two 
offshoots of the Southern Alps; the country to the north 
is mostly mountainous, and levels out towards the south 
to tussock-covered lowlands and plains. Lake Wanaka, 
another glacial lake, lies just over the hills to the west. 
A narrow strip of ancient moraine, known as The Neck, 
separates the two lakes about 20 km north of the settle¬ 
ment along the lake’s western shoreline. Fishing for brown 
trout and salmon attracts holiday visitors. 

The lake is fed by the Hunter River to the north and 
is drained by the Hawea River to the south, which in 
turn feeds the Clutha River. In 1958 control gates were 
constructed at the lake outlet to raise the lake level 18 m 
to feed the Roxburgh Power Station on the Clutha River. 
This increased the overall depth of the lake to 410 m. 

The name Hawea is thought to be associated with the 
Ngati Hawea sub-tribe which, with the Ngati Mamoe, 
was an offshoot of the Waitaha, one of the earliest tribes 
to inhabit the South Island. 

Hawea Flat is a farming locality on the plains to the 
south of the lake, and originally the village settlement for 
builders working on the Lake Hawea dam project. 

HAWERA is the main town of south Taranaki, 20 km 
south of Eltham, 27 km north-west of Patea and 77 km 
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south-east of New Plymouth. It has a population of over 
11,000. It was a borough from 1882 and became a ward 
and administrative headquarters of the South Taranaki 
District Council in 1989. Eltham (2,000 people), Opunake 
(1,600), Patea (1,400), Manaia (1,000) and Waverley 
(960) are the other towns in the district. Hawera is a 
servicing and distributing centre for one of the country’s 
most productive dairying regions. It is only 20 km from 
the Kapuni natural gas field. 

Some of the fighting during the NZ Wars of the 1860s 
took place in and around Hawera. In 1866 about 20,000 
ha of Maori land were confiscated and made available for 
military settlement. 

On 7 June 1879, during the long and passive resist¬ 
ance campaign conducted by Te Whiti of Parihaka Pa, 
Hawera decided to secede from the colony and become an 
independent republic under the leadership of local farmer 
James Livingstone. The republic formed a volunteer army 
and this measure was one of the factors forcing the gov¬ 
ernment to use troops to intercede between the settlers 
and Te Whiti. 

HAWKE’S BAY is located on the east coast of the North 
Island. The region extends from the southern area of 
Poverty Bay westwards to the Kaweka Range and the 
central ridge of the Ruahine Range and south to a point 
just below Cape Turnagain. It includes the cities of Napier 
and Hastings, and the towns of Woodville, Dannevirke, 
Havelock North, Wairoa, Waipukurau and Waipawa. 

At the time of European settlement, the southern area 
consisted of forests on the northern end of the Seventy-Mile 
Bush. The now fertile and easily accessible Heretaunga 
Plains surrounding Hastings were then swampy and criss¬ 
crossed by a number of rivers. Napier, and Wairoa to the 
north, were the most easily accessible points by sea and it 
was there that the initial settlements took place. Most of 
the first settlers in the region were sheep farmers and they 
took advantage of the tussock lands in the central and 
northern parts of the region. Many of these settlers came 
from Wairarapa, moving northwards in the 1850s. 

Hawke’s Bay became a province in 1858. A meeting 
in Napier decided the region was being neglected by the 
Wellington Provincial Council, and so settlers established 
a province of their own. At the time there were fewer than 
1,200 people, but today the population of the province is 
estimated at around 148,000. 

Hawke’s Bay has a solid base in farming, mostly sheep 
on both the flat and the hill country to the north and 
west, and a thriving cropping industry serving a highly 
developed canning industry. 

James Cook named the bay Hawke’s Bay in October 
1769 after Sir Edward Hawke, First Lord of the Admiralty 
at the time of Cook’s voyage. This name has been retained 
for the region, but the bay itself, curving from the inner 
coast of the Mahia Peninsula, is Hawke Bay. 

Grapes have been grown since the first vineyard was 


established in the 1860s, and today Hawke's Bay ranks, 
with Marlborough and Gisborne, as one of the three 
major grape-producing areas in NZ. 

HAWKE’S BAY MUSEUM — NZ’s first combined art 
gallery and museum — was opened at Napier in 1936 
on the site of the old Athenaeum. In 1977 the Cen¬ 
tury Theatre, within the building, was opened and this 
fully equipped and air-conditioned theatre with excellent 
acoustics, seating 340, is used for music, dance, drama, 
the Century Cinema and conferences, as well as meetings 
and lectures, making the institution a diverse and active 
art gallery and museum. In conjunction with a range of 
long-term exhibits focusing on Hawke’s Bay, the museum 
also presents an active programme of temporary exhibi¬ 
tions. The museum’s collections are large and some are 
of national importance, in particular the ethnographic 
(Maori and Pacific Islands) and decorative arts collections, 
textiles, studio pottery, antique porcelain, furniture, glass, 
silver, jewellery and Chinese material. There are relics of 
the 1931 Hawke’s Bay earthquake as well as records and 
photographs of the event. The historical reference library, 
which is Hawke’s Bay’s regional archives repository, holds 
a major research collection of books, manuscripts, diaries 
and approximately 50,000 photographs and negatives, in¬ 
cluding The Daily Telegraph Archive. A major permanent 
exhibition celebrating the unique Hawke’s Bay dinosaur 
fossil discoveries of local amateur palaeontologist Dr Joan 
Wiffen was opened in the museum in 1997. 

Adjacent to the museum complex is the Education Dis¬ 
covery Centre which caters for over 20,000 students per 
annum. It was established in the former Council Cham¬ 
bers building (c. 1884) to provide a museum education 
service for Hawke’s Bay. 

In 1989 the Hawke’s Bay Cultural Trust, Ruawharo 
Ta-u-rangi, was formed to operate the Hawke’s Bay Muse¬ 
um and the former Hastings Cultural Centre (renamed the 
Hawke’s Bay Exhibition Centre). The Trust also operates 
a science and technology museum for the region in Napier 
— The Faraday Centre. Following the establishment of 
the Trust, the Exhibition Centre at Hastings was extended 
and upgraded to exacting gallery standards, to become the 
region’s main venue for touring exhibitions. 

The Trust has commenced fundraising to provide 
a modern storage facility in a building adjacent to the 
Hawke’s Bay Museum. Gifted by the Napier City Council, 
the building previously housed a planetarium and model 
railway. This building will complete the museum complex. 

HAWKS (see Falcon, Harrier) 

HAYWARD, Rudall Charles Victor (1900-74) was for 50 

years NZ’s leading feature film-maker, from 1921 when 
he served as assistant director of the early silent epic, The 
Birth ofNZ, until his death in 1974 while promoting his 
last feature, To Love a Maori. 
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Hayward was born in England and educated in Waihi 
and briefly at Wanganui Collegiate, where an entry by him 
in the suggestion book for 1916 reads: ‘Buy projection 
equipment and show educational films’. 

Following The Birth of NZ, Hayward made two-reel 
comedies in many parts of the country, including The 
Bloke from Freeman’s Bay. Silent movies he made during 
the 1920s include My Lady of the Cave (1922), Rewi’s 
Last Stand (1925), A Takapuna Scandal (1926), The Te 
Kooti Trial (1927) and Bush Cinderella (1928). 

In 1936 Hayward made his first feature movie with 
a sound track, On the Friendly Road. In 1939 he did a 
remake of Rewi’s Last Stand, in which his wife and fellow 
film-maker, Ramai, was a leading member of the cast. It 
is the film for which he is best remembered. Hayward 
had great ability to motivate himself despite a lack of 
deserved recognition in later years for his dedicated pio¬ 
neering work in film-making. He also had a strong social 
conscience. 

His father, also Rudall, was one of three brothers who 
came to NZ in 1905 with their wives (billed as the Three 
Martinengo Sisters) and other relatives, and toured the 
country with a programme that included opera, comic 
opera, dramatic sketches and the flickering images of a 
bioscope, the forerunner of motion pictures. In 1914, their 
company amalgamated with John Fuller and Sons into 
NZ Picture Supplies Ltd and Fuller-Hayward Theatres. 

The best known of the three brothers was Henry John 
Hayward, a musician and writer, who had been in the the¬ 
atrical business in London since boyhood. Once the NZ 
company came off the road, young Rudall’s uncle, Henry, 
settled in Auckland and was a founder and an early presi¬ 
dent of the NZ Rationalist Society, a pacifist and, despite 
his early and continued success as a businessman, became 
an energetic worker for the NZ Labour Party. 

HEALTH AND DISABILITY COMMISSIONER Act 

was passed in October 1994, and its first Commissioner, 
Robyn Stent, was appointed in December. The major im¬ 
petus for the Act was the recommendation of Judge Silvia 
Cartwright in the report of the Cervical Cancer Inquiry 
1988 (see also Women’s Health). Judge Cartwright stated 
that there was a strong need for the establishment of a 
Commissioner to define, monitor and protect patients’ 
rights. The Commissioner’s primary purposes are to 
promote and protect the rights of health and disability 
consumers and to facilitate the fair, speedy and efficient 
resolution of complaints relating to infringement of those 
rights. This is achieved through facilitation between the 
public and providers of health and disability services, edu¬ 
cation and research into awareness on consumer rights, 
advocacy support, prosecutions, and policy formation 
and advice. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE techniques before the 

arrival of European settlers in the 18th century are not 


well-known in detail. However, within the first three years 
of the assumption of British rule, a Colonial Surgeon and 
three government health officers (who were also coroners) 
were appointed, quarantine restrictions on ships entering 
the port of Auckland were imposed (1842), and the first 
hospital was opened, also in Auckland. In 1846, Gov¬ 
ernor George Grey used government money to provide 
public hospitals in Auckland, Wellington, Taranaki and 
Wanganui. Control of these hospitals was assumed by the 
provinces when provincial government was established in 
1854. Quarantine laws were imposed on sea entry to the 
whole colony in 1856, were tightened in 1921, and were 
extended to include aircraft in 1940. 

A number of epidemics among both Maori and Pakeha 
had serious effects. Influenza raged in the early 1850s; 
an outbreak of often fatal smallpox occurred in 1913; 
the most serious scourge of them all, pneumo-influenza, 
arrived here in 1919 following World War One; and out¬ 
breaks of poliomyelitis occurred in 1925 and 1947. 

State registration for doctors began in the 1860s and 
for nurses in 1901. The registration of nurses was pre¬ 
ceded by a number of pioneer training schemes, the first 
of which was begun at Wellington Hospital in 1883. A 
medical school was opened at Otago University in 1875 
but at first students had to graduate from the University 
of Edinburgh. A full medical degree became available at 
Otago from 1885. (See also Medical Schools.) 

With the demise of provincial government in 1876, 
health and medical care was controlled through the Cen¬ 
tral Board of Health. Ten years later the system of local 
control through district boards was first set up with board 
members appointed by the local government bodies. At 
that time, finance came through patients’ fees, local body 
rates subsidised by the government, and charitable dona¬ 
tions. 

Elected Boards Hospital board members were elected 
in the same way as members of other local bodies from 
1909 until 1988. In 1926, the funding system became one- 
third from patients’ fees, one-third as a grant from local 
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government rates, and the remaining third as a govern¬ 
ment subsidy. Hospital benefits granted by the government 
under the Social Security Act 1938 meant the abolition of 
patients’ fees but contribution from local rates continued 
until central government took complete responsibility for 
funding in 1957. The number of boards varied over the 
years from 28 in 1885 to 47 before a gradual reduction 
began about the time of World War Two. 

In 1935 the Labour Government began preparing for 
the introduction of a centralised system of free hospital 
and medical services. The result was the Social Security 
scheme which was introduced in 1938, a system bitterly 
opposed and modified by the New Zealand branch of the 
British Medical Association. The following year, mental 
hospital and maternity services were also made free to all 
citizens. 

The free health scheme flourished until the 1960s when 
the services began to decline and the growth of insurance 
schemes and private hospitals gradually enabled the more 
affluent members of society to avoid waiting lists for non¬ 
urgent attention in public hospitals. The Hospitals Act 
in 1957 gave incentives to private hospitals and in 1961 
the Southern Cross Medical Care Society began modern, 
private health insurance. Six years later private insurance 
received a boost when premiums were made tax deduct¬ 
ible. 

The introduction in 1974 of the no-fault compensation 
for accident victims, administered by the Accident Com¬ 
pensation Corporation, had a massive effect on public 
health. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, there were administra¬ 
tive moves to integrate health care in the public, private 
and voluntary sectors, and continuing arguments between 
successive governments and the medical profession on the 
extent of the public contribution to health, and the control 
the government was therefore entitled to exert on costs to 
patients. 

The Department of Health was traditionally the respon¬ 
sible advisory and regulatory body for the promotion and 
maintenance of a healthy environment for the general 
public; for the provision of adequate health and medical 
services; and for the overseeing and control of medicines 
and drugs. All people ordinarily resident in NZ were 
entitled to free or subsidised medical, pharmaceutical, hos¬ 
pital, maternity and related benefits. However, as health 
spending escalated beyond $3 billion towards the end of 
the 1980s, the need for a more efficient provision of health 
services became more pressing. 

New Systems In 1988, the Minister of Health, David 
Caygill, devised a new system with three key elements of 
change: 

• a new, smaller Ministry of Health, divested of many 
powers and functions of the Department of Health it 
replaced; 

• the abolition of the country’s 25 hospital boards and 
the formation of 14 area health boards to undertake at 


a regional level many of the functions and responsibili¬ 
ties of the department, with the discretion to contract 
with private hospitals, doctors and other health service 
providers; 

• the abolition of the Board of Health and the formation 
of a new Health Council as a national overseeing and 
policy-making body, with membership drawn from 
representatives of the area health boards and the Min¬ 
istry of Health. 

Hospitals within each area would compete for an alloca¬ 
tion of funds from the area boards. The boards would 
determine the priorities for each hospital while integrating 
primary health care with hospital development. Under 
the scheme, the minister and his or her ministry would 
retain power to direct area boards in some matters and to 
hold annual negotiations with them on funding and other 
financial matters. 

The new structure was short-lived. In 1990 a National- 
led government swept to power and, although not signalled 
in its election manifesto, soon embarked on an ambitious 
reform programme for the health sector, as outlined in a 
Green and White paper released in 1991 by Health Min¬ 
ister Simon Upton. 

Dubbed the ‘health reforms’, the new system centred 
on the concept of separating fund providers from spend¬ 
ing organisations. It put a strong commercial focus on 
health provision, replacing elected boards with appointed 
boards, appointing business people without health sector 
experience to run the new Crown Health Enterprises (pub¬ 
lic hospitals and facilities) and opening the way for private 
providers and voluntary organisations to compete directly 
with the public hospitals for public funding. 

The reforms also: 

• abolished the 14 elected area health boards, returning 
to 23 CHEs based around hospitals; 

• established four regional health authorities (RHAs) to 
purchase health services on behalf of the government; 

• encouraged community ownership of smaller hospitals 
deemed too costly for the government to run; 

• set up a Public Health Commission to oversee public 
health; 

• set up the Core Services Committee to decide what 
services should be provided by the publicly funded 
health system; 

• reduced the Ministry of Health further to a policy and 
ministerial advice body with statutory powers relating 
to licensing and drug regulations. 

Changes were made to government subsidies for GP visits 
and pharmaceuticals (pharmaceutical charges had been 
introduced in 1989) with the introduction of Community 
Services Cards providing higher subsidies for low-income 
families and no subsidies for high-income adults. High 
users of the health system could also be eligible for a High 
Use Health Card. 

However, an attempt to charge for hospital stays failed, 
and plans to close down many community hospitals were 
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only partly successful due to community opposition and 
political prudence. 

The Public Health Commission was disbanded, some 
commentators said, for being too critical of public health 
shortcomings. The Core Services Committee declared it 
could not come up with a list of services to be publicly 
funded. The committee was reincarnated as the National 
Health Committee, providing advice to the Minister. 

By 1996 many of the business people appointed to lead 
the CHEs had moved on and the government conceded a 
profit model was not appropriate for the sector. The four 
RHAs were merged back into one central Health Funding 
Authority amidst widespread public concerns that more 
money was being spent on administration than on actual 
health care. 

The writing was on the wall for the HFA by the time 
a Labour/Alliance Government was elected in November 

1999. Further changes were proposed to improve commu¬ 
nity involvement in decisions about health spending. 

In 2001 21 District Health Boards were set up to 
have both funding (planning and funding health services 
for their populations) and provider (delivery of hospital 
and related services) roles. The boards were established 
under the New Zealand Public Health and Disability Act 

2000, with statutory objectives to improve, promote and 
protect the health of communities, to promote integra¬ 
tion of health services, especially primary and secondary 
sources, and to promote effective care or support to those 
in need of personal health services or disability support. 
Boards would also have the responsibility of promoting 
the independence, inclusion and participation in society 
of people with disabilities and of reducing health outcome 
disparities among various population groups. The boards 
were established to work with all health care provider 
organisations to ensure the provision of specified health 
services and balance each community’s needs for health 
and disability services. 

Public hospitals are the main providers of secondary 
health care services. Private and community-based care 
comes from private/non-government owned providers 
such as general practitioners, Maori providers and dis¬ 
ability support providers. 

The District Health Boards were set up to have a major¬ 
ity of elected members with some members appointed by 
the Minister of Health. Each board was set up to have three 
statutory advisory committees: a community and public 
health advisory committee, a disability support advisory 
committee and a hospital advisory committee. Each board 
was set up to consist of a separate operating charter and a 
set of accountabilities and reporting requirements. 

The 21 District Health Boards that were established are 
Auckland, Bay of Plenty, Canterbury, Capital and Coast, 
Counties Manukau, Hawke’s Bay, Hutt Valley, Lakes, Mid- 
Central, Nelson Marlborough, Northland, Otago, South 
Canterbury, Southland, Tairawhiti, Taranaki, Waikato, 
Wairarapa, Waitemata, West Coast, and Whanganui. 


Total health expenditure in New Zealand was $8.4 
billion in 1998-99 with around 77.5 per cent of this 
expenditure coming from public sources. By 2001-02 
total health expenditure was $10.7 billion with 77.9 per 
cent coming from public sources. 

(See also Blind, Child Health, Deafness, Dental Health, 
Disability, Drugs, Life Expectancy, Maori Health, Mental 
Health, Pacific Islands Health, and Women’s Health.) 

HEALTH CAMPS grew from the work of Dr Elizabeth 
Gunn, School Medical Officer in Wanganui, who, from 
1919, organised summer camps for school children who 
were inadequately nourished and unfit. The scheme was 
emulated in a number of other areas by local health camp 
organisations, and the first permanent health camp was 
opened in Otaki in 1932 by the Wellington Children’s 
Health Camp Association. A National Health Camp 
Federation was formed in 1936 and the following year 
£175,000 (about $13 million in today’s dollar terms) was 
raised during a King George V Memorial Appeal to estab¬ 
lish a chain of five permanent health camps throughout 
the country to cater for children between the ages of five 
and twelve. 

There are now seven camps: Maunu, near Whangarei; 
Pakuranga in Auckland; Gisborne; Otaki; Glenelg, near 
Christchurch; Roxburgh in Central Otago; and Rotorua. 

Initially the children attending health camps were those 
who benefited from having a country holiday with solid 
meals, scheduled activities and regular routine. Often they 
were recovering from infectious diseases. In recent years 
camps have increasingly catered for children with behav¬ 
ioural problems and suffering the health effects of poor 
living conditions and stressful family life. 

In their early years health camps were largely funded 
through health stamps but by the 1980s the majority of 
their income came from direct government funding, which 
continues to this day. However, official uncertainty about 
the place of the health camps in the health system meant 
routine funding problems for the camps, exacerbated by a 
funding freeze in the early 1990s. 

In 1999 Parliament repealed the Children’s Health 
Camp Act 1972, readying the way for the establishment 
of the New Zealand Foundation for Child and Family 
Health and Development, with an aim to consolidating 
the purpose and future of the camps. 

Children’s Health Camps are now categorised as Serv¬ 
ice Providers by the Ministry of Health and are contract 
funded by the Health Funding Authority. The camps have 
established an independent administration with their own 
Executive Director. 

2004 marked the 75th anniversary of the first Health 
Stamp issue. 

HEALTH, MINISTRY OF provides policy advice to the 
government on health and disability support services. It 
also negotiates, manages and monitors funding agreements 
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with the Health Funding Authority and service providers, 
and provides services to Ministers. The government’s goals 
for the health and disability sector are: 

• to improve the health of people in New Zealand; 

• to put people at the centre of service delivery; 

• to make the best use of resources available for health 
and disability services. 

The Ministry carries out activities which include: 

• strategic policy advice about outcomes and strategies 
for advancing the health status of New Zealanders, 
and reducing disparities in health status for Maori and 
other groups; 

• developing and maintaining a framework of regulatory 
health interventions; 

• establishing and promoting links with other sectors 
which influence health status and independence; 

• monitoring funder performance against the objectives 
agreed with the government, and monitoring owner¬ 
ship interest in the funder (i.e. how effectively and 
efficiently is the funder managing itself, as opposed to 
carrying out its funding functions); 

• provision of informed, independent advice to Ministers 
about sector performance; 

• establishing links with health agencies in other coun¬ 
tries, for benchmarking the performance of New 
Zealand’s health sector and for disease prevention and 
control; 

• advice on the protection and improvement of New 
Zealand’s biosecurity, and the health impact of meas¬ 
ures to control biosecurity. 

HEALTH RESEARCH COUNCIL of New Zealand (Te 
Kaunihera Rangahau Hauora o Aotearoa) is the major 
government-funded agency responsible for purchasing 
and co-ordinating health research and fostering the health 
research workforce in NZ. It funds a range of health 
research, including biomedical, clinical, public health, 
health services, and Maori and Pacific Islands research. 
New funding is channelled into its priority areas — child 
health, mental health, Maori health, and the social and 
economic determinates of health and disease. A range 
of health research career development awards are also 
funded. 

The HRC sets guidelines for health research ethics 
and accredits regional ethic committees. It organises an 
annual consultative conference on topical health issues, 
and assesses the scientific merit of gene therapy and clini¬ 
cal trials. 

HEALTH SPONSORSHIP COUNCIL (HSC), Te Ropu 
Whakatairanga Hauroa, was established in 1990 under 
the Smokefree Environments Act to communicate impor¬ 
tant health messages to NZers. Through social marketing 
it aims to influence people’s thinking and actions by as¬ 
sociating the Council’s brands (Smokefree, Auahi Kore, 
SunSmart and Bike Wise) with particular events, thus 


giving the message carried by the brand credibility and 
allowing it to be communicated more effectively. 

HEAPHY, Charles (1820-81) arrived in NZ in the early 
days of planned European settlement and became noted 
for his talent as an artist, and for his energy, independence 
and courage. He was the first British colonial soldier to 
win the Victoria Cross. 

Heaphy was born in London, a member of an artistic 
family, and trained as an artist and draughtsman. Fol¬ 
lowing a sketching and painting tour of Italy with his 
father, he emigrated in 1840 aboard the Tory as artist 
and draughtsman to the NZ Company. Within the first 
two years he had explored Northland, the Chatham 
Islands, Nelson, Taranaki and the Wellington hinterland 
and returned to England to report to the NZ Company. 
A Narrative of a Residence in Various Parts of NZ was 
published while he was in England. 

Back in this country early in 1843, Heaphy farmed 
for a while in Nelson and over the following five years 
took part in two historic explorations: with William Fox 
and the Maori guide, Kehu, up the Buller River; and with 
Thomas Brunner on a five-month expedition through the 
rugged country of South Westland. 

Heaphy was later engaged as a surveyor, as Commis¬ 
sioner of the Goldfields at Coromandel, as an architect 
and member of a geological survey party, and he went to 
Norfolk Island and New Caledonia with Governor Grey 
and Bishop Selwyn in the 1850s. 

While Provincial Surveyor of Auckland in the early 
1860s, Heaphy joined the Auckland Rifle Volunteers as a 
private. On the outbreak of war in the Waikato in 1863, 
he was commissioned as a lieutenant, eventually rising to 
the rank of captain, and attached to Colonel Havelock’s 
‘Flying Column’. 

He later surveyed the confiscated land for military set¬ 
tlements, notably at Hamilton and Cambridge, and then 
became once again Auckland Provincial Surveyor, MP 
for Parnell (1867-69), Commissioner of Native Reserves, 
Government Insurance Commissioner and Judge of the 
Native Land Court. He resigned from all posts in June 
1881 on the grounds of ill health, moved to Australia and 
died at Brisbane in August that year. 

Heaphy was awarded the VC for his ‘total disregard 
for his own safety’ during a surprise attack by Maori 
near Paterangi Pa, not far from Te Awamutu, in February 
1864. Seven bullets hit him or went through his clothing 
from point-blank range but he continued to go forward to 
help two fellow soldiers. When he was finally forced back, 
he stayed in a commanding position to direct fire against 
the Maori, and prevent them from moving in to kill the 
soldiers and take their equipment. 

He holds his place most firmly in history for his sensi¬ 
tive landscapes in watercolours, which are invested with 
a quality of emotion far beyond what was sought from 
him by his employers. The surviving work almost all dates 
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before the middle of the 1850s, suggesting he either gradu¬ 
ally stopped painting or destroyed any later work. 

The Heaphy River, which rises in the Tasman Moun¬ 
tains in Buller and flows into the Karamea Bight, was 
named after him by Brunner in 1846. A popular tramping 
route, the 70-km long Heaphy Track through the Nelson 
Forest Park, follows the Heaphy River for about 10 km. 

HEBE is the largest genus of native NZ plants, with about 
100 species belonging to the foxglove family, Scrophular- 
iaceae. All hebes are woody shrubs or small trees with 
small, usually white, flowers and opposite leaves. They are 
related to the veronicas of Europe and were earlier placed 
in the genus Veronica. The Maori name is koromiko. 
Many of the species are cultivated as garden ornamen¬ 
tals as are some of the numerous hybrids that have been 
produced by plant breeders. Among the more spectacular 
species are the coastal Hebe speciosa with large leaves and 
magenta flowers. At the other end of the range there are 
the dwarf shrubs of alpine areas, the so-called whipcord 
hebes with small, appressed, scale-like leaves, for example 
H. tetragona and H. lycopodioides. 

The leaves are usually simple and form a prominent 
bud at the apex of the branchlet. This, in some species, for 
example H. stricta, was chewed or drunk as an infusion 
for dysentery and diarrhoea. In other species the leaves 
are toothed, H. hulkeana and H. diosmifolia , for example, 
and one species, H. townsonii, even has domatia (pits) on 
the back of the leaf. Though most hebes are native to NZ, 
a few are found in Australia and New Guinea in the west 
and in South America. Many NZ species are cultivated in 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

HECTOR, Sir James (1834-1907) was an eminent geolo¬ 
gist and explorer who was born, educated and qualified 
as a physician in Edinburgh. He did not practise for long, 
however. After an expedition of exploration in Canada, 
he came to NZ in 1862 to conduct a geological survey of 
Otago. After a long journey of exploration in the southern 
part of the South Island, Hector was appointed by the 
government to be director of the geological survey, a post 
he took up in 1865. In 1871 he became a member of the 
first senate of the University of NZ; in 1885 he was elected 
chancellor, a position he held for 18 years; he was three 
times president of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Among his publications are Min¬ 
eral Waters ofNZ (1893) and Phormiutn tenax (1872). 

HECTOR’S DOLPHIN ( see Dolphins) 

HEDGEHOGS (Erinaceus enropaeus) were intro¬ 
duced into NZ, like many other species, to control pests 
imported earlier. They were first liberated in Dunedin in 
1870 and then in other parts of the country. It has been 
claimed that the animal is now more numerous here than 
in Britain. Unlike most other introductions, the hedgehog 


has been a successful friend to the gardener, feeding on 
slugs, snails, millipedes and caterpillars. The biggest debit 
is that it carries ringworm and leptospirosis. 

HEENAN,Ashley David Joseph (1925-2004), conductor, 
administrator, composer and author, was born in Welling¬ 
ton and educated at Nelson College, Victoria University 
of Wellington (graduating BMus, DipMus) and the Royal 
College of Music, London. The conductor and musical 
director of the Schola Musica (from 1961) and found¬ 
ing chairman of the NZ Composers’ Foundation (from 
1981), he was one of the most influential and versatile of 
musicians. As a composer, his music reflected an interest in 
Maori and Polynesian culture (for example, A Maori Suite 
in 1966), along with the folk music of other races. He 
composed scores for film, theatre and radio, wrote many 
educational songs for children, and adapted and arranged 
a variety of works by 17th and 18th century composers 
for the Schola Musica. His published writings include 
Schola Musica (1974) and The NZ Symphony Orchestra 
(1976). Heenan was for many years an outstanding cro¬ 
quet player, winning the national open singles title five 
times, and a long-serving croquet administrator. 

HEENEY,Thomas (1898-1984) was a champion heavy¬ 
weight boxer who fought Gene Tunney for the world title. 
Heeney was born in Gisborne and played representative 
rugby for his province, before following in the footsteps 
of his older brother, Jack, a professional middleweight 
champion. Thomas fought with mixed success in Australia 
and Britain before moving to the US in 1927 where, after 
a series of elimination bouts, he met Tunney at Yankee 
Stadium, New York, on 26 July 1928, and lost on a 
knock-out in the 11th round. Heeney fought in America 
for another five years and then retired to Miami where he 
opened a restaurant. 

HEITIKI (hei, to suspend; tiki, human figure) are among 
the most highly prized of Maori ornaments, particularly 
when carved from pounamu, or greenstone. They were 
hapu or tribal heirlooms and are often just referred to as 
tiki. 

It was generally accepted by ethnologists that the hei- 
tiki was regarded as a fertility symbol. The most popular 
theory said it was a representation of a human embryo, 
most probably of a stillborn child, which Maori consider 
especially strong spirits because they have been cheated 
of life. 

There is a theory too that the symbol is associated with 
Tiki, the Maori god of creation. There is nowadays less 
general acceptance of the fertility symbol theory, partly 
because it was worn as commonly by men as women. 

The early ornaments were almost certainly adaptations 
in bone of wood carvings, and the beautiful greenstone 
images came later after the development of Classic Maori 
culture. The early examples of the pendants tend to be 
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more upright with the later ones having the head more 
steeply inclined towards one shoulder. 

The amount of work involved in making a heitiki from 
greenstone — which is very hard — using stone imple¬ 
ments with sand and water as abrasives testifies to the 
patience and devotion of Maori craftsmen. 

HEKE POKAI, Hone Wiremu (c.1807-1850) was a 
famous Ngapuhi chief whose defiance, in four times cut¬ 
ting down the British flagpole above Kororareka, has 
earned him an honoured place in history. He and his 
tribesmen, although greatly outnumbered, out-fought the 
British sent to stop them, and their rebellion was, in the 
end, only crushed by subterfuge. 

Heke’s exact birth date is unknown. He was educated 
by missionaries and is said to have acquired a deep knowl¬ 
edge of the Scriptures, which he used in argument against 
the expansion of British interest. He was a nephew of 
Hongi Hika, another great Ngapuhi warrior, and mar¬ 
ried Harata, a daughter of Hongi, which gave him the 
added mana that he needed because he was not himself 
of the highest rank. He was the first to sign the Treaty of 
Waitangi. 

Heke and his fellow Ngapuhi resented the withdrawal 
of the seat of colonial government from Kororareka to 
Auckland, which had resulted in an economic decline in 
the north. Heke focused his annoyance on the symbol of 
the British presence in NZ, the Union Jack. On 8 July 
1844, after praying to both the Christian and Maori gods, 
he led a war party to the flag and one of his generals, 



Hone Heke (centre), his wife Harriet and Kawiti, 1840s. 


Ngati Kawa chief Haratua, cut down the flagpole. Heke 
claimed the flagstaff was his property because it had been 
cut from the forest of his people. Troops were sent to the 
Bay of Islands but for several months there was no further 
trouble. 

Twice in January 1845 Heke led a party to cut down 
the new flagpole. It was re-erected, a blockhouse built and 
garrisoned with soldiers and sailors from the Hazard and 
£100 was offered as a reward for Heke’s capture. 

Two months later he attacked the blockhouse, ejected 
the garrison and the whole town of Kororareka was 
emptied in a panic. The European settlers went to Auck¬ 
land and claimed that Heke, reinforced by another chief, 
Kawiti, planned to attack the new capital. The exact 
details of what followed are somewhat confused, but it 
seems that Heke and Kawiti built a pa at Okaihau, expect¬ 
ing a retaliatory strike by British soldiers and the settlers. 
In May about 800 fighting men, half of them troops and 
sailors and the rest friendly Maori, arrived and attacked 
the pa. They failed. Then Heke charged out of the pa and 
attacked the ‘friendlies’. He was wounded and retired to 
establish himself at Ohaeawai. 

By the middle of June, 630 professional British soldiers 
and marines with artillery were assembled at Waimate, 
together with a strong force of friendly Maori. They 
attacked Heke’s pa with its 250 men, all armed with guns, 
on 24 June. By 3 July Heke was still holding out and had, 
in fact, made one rapid sortie against the Maori fighting 
with the British, had captured a Union Jack, and several 
British staff officers had narrowly escaped death. On 3 
July, Heke announced a truce to enable the British to carry 
off their dead (44) and wounded (66). On 10 July, it was 
found Heke had evacuated the pa. 

George Grey arrived for his first term as Governor at 
the end of 1845 and immediately went north to control 
the Heke rebellion, which had abated. The Maori leader 
had gone back to his pa to plant crops to ensure he would 
be well supplied during the following winter. He was 
held in his pa by a feint attack, while the British forces 
with nine big guns were marshalled before Kawiti’s pa at 
Ruapekapeka. The British force consisted of 1,173 sol¬ 
diers and sailors and 450 Maori allies. It was, ironically, 
Christianity, which the Pakeha had brought to Maori, 
that was the Maori downfall. The 11th of January was a 
Sunday; Kawiti retired to the back of the pa to rest and 
Heke’s reinforcements were in the bush close at hand 
holding a religious service; British scouts discovered what 
was happening and quietly took possession of the pa with 
minimal resistance. This ruse which brought about Heke’s 
defeat consequently diminished his mana, and although 
he remained an intractable dissident, he made no further 
attempt at revolt. He retired to live with his people in Kai- 
kohe where he developed tuberculosis which was eventu¬ 
ally to cause his death. His final resting place was a matter 
of speculation for many years. Supposedly he was interred 
in the volcanic cone of Kaikohe Hill to the north of the 
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township, but in fact he was buried, in complete secrecy, 
in Kaungarapa, the burial ground of other tribal leaders, 
at Pakaraka, between Kaikohe and Kawakawa. 

A grand-nephew of Heke and great-grand-nephew of 
Hongi Hika was also named Hone Heke (1869-1909). He 
was the grandson of an elder brother of the earlier Hone 
Heke. He was one of the most brilliant Maori of his gener¬ 
ation, and by no means the least influential of the group of 
leaders at the beginning of the 20th century that included 
Apirana Ngata, Te Rangi Hiroa and Maui Pomare. 

Heke was educated at St Stephen’s College, Auckland, 
became a clerk in the Native Land Court in Wellington 
and, as a fervent advocate for the Kotahitanga move¬ 
ment, became in 1892 one of its leaders. He became MP 
for Northern Maori and held the seat until his death. A 
monument to his memory was erected on Kaikohe Hill. 

HELENSVILLE, a town 50 km from Auckland, is located 
near the mouth of the Kaipara River, at the southern end 
of Kaipara Harbour, and has a population marginally over 
2,000. Helensville was the centre of an area densely settled 
by Maori in pre-European times because of the marine life 
along the shoreline and tidal flats of the harbour. The first 
Europeans to settle there were Nova Scotians John and 
Isaac Mcleod, in 1863. They were sawmillers who cut out 
the kauri. It became a town district in 1883 and a borough 
in 1947. Natural hot springs at Parakai provide a popular 
outing for Aucklanders. 

HELLYAR, Christine (1947- ) was born in Taranaki and 
graduated from the Elam School of Fine Arts with hon¬ 
ours in 1969. Awarded a Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council 
grant in 1976, she travelled to Europe and spent eighteen 
months in Scotland. Her installations and sculptures 
often explore the relationships between human beings 
and nature. Early works were executed in latex, but more 
recently she has used a variety of materials including 
sticks, wool and canvas, and combined them with sewing 
and craft techniques. Hellyar lives in Auckland and has 
exhibited her work extensively. 

HEN AND CHICKENS ISLANDS lie 22 km east of the 
coast of Whangarei County, Northland, opposite Bream 
Bay. They are named for their likeness to a group of 
chickens strung out behind a hen (Taranga Island), over 
a distance of about 10 km. Because the islands have re¬ 
mained free of introduced predatory animals, they remain 
host to the Maori rat (kiore), the tuatara, and a giant snail 
called the kauri snail or pupurangi, found nowhere else 
in the world. 

The islands have played a part in the preservation of 
the rare North Island saddleback and also have some rare 
plant species. The flora and fauna have been protected 
since 1925, and the islands are now designated wildlife 
refuges within the Hauraki Gulf Maritime Park. 

Coppermine Island, the easternmost of the Hen and 


Chickens Islands, lies about 25 km offshore from Bream 
Bay. It is about 1,500 m long, 73 ha in area, with an isth¬ 
mus almost dividing it in two. It is so named because of 
copper deposits which were identified in the 19th century 
and have been assessed as worth more than $100 million. 
Any suggestions that the deposits be mined have drawn a 
fierce response from environmentalists. 

Lady Alice Island is one of the Hen and Chickens 
Islands and is a flora and fauna reserve within the Hau¬ 
raki Gulf Maritime Park, so a permit is required to visit. 
In the 1960s a colony of North Island saddlebacks was 
established on the island to ensure the survival of the spe¬ 
cies. This island and Lady Alice Falls in Doubtful Sound, 
Fiordland, were named after Lady Alice Mary Fergusson. 

HENDERSON, Christina Kirk (1861-1953) was the 
second of seven daughters in a famous family of nine; 
Elizabeth McCombs and Stella Henderson (Allen) were 
among her sisters. She graduated Bachelor of Arts in 
1891 and was first assistant at Christchurch Girls’ Col¬ 
lege from 1886 to 1912, when she retired to give all her 
time to Women’s Christian Temperance Union (WCTU) 
work. She was a keen suffragist, a founder member of the 
National Council of Women and its president for seven 
years. From 1899, she argued courageously and forcibly 
for equal pay. She was teaching for half the male salary, 
though with the same training and work; so in 1901 she 
started the Canterbury Women Teachers’ Association, 
which grew to be a national body, with equal pay for 
women teachers as its main aim (not achieved until 1962). 
She agitated for women’s right to stand for Parliament 
(achieved 1919). 

HENDERSON,James Herbert (1918- ) is a broadcaster 
and author whose speciality was the gathering and publi¬ 
cation of stories about NZ life. He was born in Motueka, 
served in the Middle East during World War Two, was 
taken prisoner of war and had published, on his release 
after the war, Gunner Inglorious. This book has seldom 
been out of print and is one of the biggest sellers in 
NZ literary history. Henderson worked on official war 
histories after the war, and in the 1960s began a series 
of broadcasting programmes followed by books, called 
Open Country , in which he told folksy tales of historical 
interest about rural life. 

HENDERSON, Louise (1902-94) was born in Paris, 
France, and became known in NZ for her lyrical paint¬ 
ings. Her early education did not include any formal art 
training but she did travel in Europe and emigrated after 
her marriage in 1932. She studied at the Canterbury Col¬ 
lege School of Art and later taught design there. She lec¬ 
tured at the Wellington Teachers’ College, and moved to 
Auckland in 1950 where she attended the Elam School of 
Art and came under the influence of John Weeks. She said 
later that Weeks got her fully committed to painting. 
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Henderson went to Europe in 1952 for a period of 
study in Paris at the Atelier Frochot under Jean Metzinger, 
returned to Auckland early in 1953 and began exhibiting 
in solo and group shows. In 1955 she was again overseas, 
staying in the Middle East before moving on to London 
where she exhibited with the London Group. She returned 
in 1958. In 1973, L Charles Lloyd described her as ‘a sen¬ 
sitive and lyrical painter’. 

HERALDRY ( see Coats of Arms) 

HEREFORDS are among the beef cattle most prized by 
pastoralists round the world, famous for their durability 
in climatic extremes, rapid growth and early maturity. 
They are the second most numerous of NZ’s beef cattle 
breeds (after Angus), comprising about 17 per cent of 
the national herd. The deep-red, white-faced cattle come 
from a strain developed in Herefordshire and established 
as a particularly admired breed as early as the 1780s. It is 
believed that the first importation of the breed took place 
in 1868 with the arrival in Auckland of a bull bred in one 
of Queen Victoria’s herds and called Duke of Edinburgh. 
There were regular importations throughout the 19th cen¬ 
tury. The NZ Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association was 
formed in 1896, and a herd book was established in 1899. 
There are now commercial herds in every region in which 
beef cattle are raised. 

Polled Herefords were developed in the US during the 
first decade of the 20th century, and they were accepted 
for the NZ herd book in 1928. The breed is used in NZ 
for the production of quality beef, and the sires are fre¬ 
quently used over Friesian cows to produce dairy beef. 
The Hereford/Angus cross — the black steer with a white 
face — is a common sight in the countryside. 

HERONS, or egrets as they are called in much of the 
world, are represented in NZ by three elegant resident 
species: the white heron, the reef heron and the white¬ 
faced heron. 

• The most beautiful and famous is the white heron 
(Egretta alba), known by the Maori name of kotuku. 
It is the largest of the three species, about 91 cm long, 
with the characteristic double kink in its long, willowy 
neck. The sole NZ breeding colony of white herons is 
at Okarito in South Westland. Some of them nest in 
the crown of tree ferns, and others share their nesting 
sites with little shags and royal spoonbills in kowhai 
or kamahi trees. Three to five pale bluish-green eggs 
are incubated for 25 days. After the breeding season, 
which lasts from September to late summer, the herons 
disperse, mainly northwards. 

• The white-faced heron (Ardea novaebollandiae), only 
rarely reported before 1940, has since become the most 
plentiful species. It is widely spread in coastal districts 
of both islands, and some offshore islands such as 
Waiheke, Kawau, Ponui and Great Mercury. Nesting is 


in pairs, sometimes in small colonies, with flimsy and 
surprisingly small nests high up in trees. Three to five 
pale blue-green eggs are laid between June and Decem¬ 
ber. Both sexes incubate over a period of 25 days. 

• The blue reef heron (Egretta sacra) is a slatey-grey 
coloured, shorter-legged bird which frequents rocky 
coastlines. It is most common north of the Bay of Plen¬ 
ty and Raglan, but is sparsely distributed around the 
coasts of both main islands and some coastal islands. 
From September to February both sexes incubate two 
or three eggs for up to 28 days, usually in a nest in a 
rocky islet cave or crevice and sometimes with several 
other pairs. 

Other egrets which regularly turn up in NZ, probably 
from Australia, are the little egret (Egretta garzetta), a 
small white bird with a black bill and legs; the intermedi¬ 
ate egret (£. intermedia), a larger all-white bird; and the 
cattle egret (Bubulcus ibis), another white bird which 
visits NZ each winter from known Australian breeding 
colonies, and which lives mainly among dairy cattle in 
Waikato, north Waikato, Hauraki Plains and a number of 
other localities in both islands. 

HETHERINGTON, Jessie Isabel (1882-1971) was born 
in Thames and attended Thames High School. She won a 
senior scholarship while still under age for a junior one, 
and graduated from Auckland University College. After 
migrating to the UK in 1904, she graduated from Girton 
College, Cambridge, and taught first in Lancashire, where 
she was active in the women’s suffrage movement, then 
later in Australia, where she was Principal of Burwood 
Ladies’ College in Sydney in 1909. In 1912, Hethering- 
ton returned to London to take a Diploma of Secondary 
Education, and took up a post at Cambridge Secondary 
Training College for Women. 

Hetherington returned to NZ in 1914, and a year later 
was appointed tutor and librarian at Wellington Teachers’ 
Training College where she lectured in English, history 
and teaching. Between 1919 and 1923 she also lectured at 
Victoria University College on the history of education. 

In 1923 she applied for the post of Vice Principal at 
Wellington Teachers’ Training College but, although well 
qualified, she was rejected. She felt the matter had been 
decided in the first stage by a vote on the gender issue and 
so she sent a letter of protest to the college and resigned 
from the college staff. After writing NZ’s Political Con¬ 
nection with Great Britain in 1926, Hetherington became 
the first woman to be appointed an inspector of second¬ 
ary schools. She travelled throughout the country, visiting 
every girls’ school and half the co-educational schools. 
She remained active within education after her retirement 
in 1942, serving on the Auckland Grammar School Board 
from 1945 to 1953. 

HIGHBANK hydro-electric power station is on the 
southern bank of the Rakaia River, 12 km from Methven. 
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It was constructed between 1939 and 1945, as part of a 
combined project to generate farm produce and electric¬ 
ity. Water for the station is collected from the Rangitata 
River by means of a 66-km-long irrigation race, which 
provides water for use by farms in summer, when demand 
for electricity is lower. In winter, when electricity demand 
increases, the demand for irrigation water reduces, allow¬ 
ing the surplus water to be used for power generation 
purposes. With an installed capacity of 25.2 MW, the 
Highbank scheme has an average annual energy output of 
94 GWh, and is administered by TrustPower. 

(See also Montalto.) 

HIGH COURT is the highest legal court in NZ, al¬ 
though there are two higher appeal courts, the Court of 
Appeal and, above it, the Supreme Court. Its jurisdiction 
is twofold — original and appellate (hearing appeals). It 
has a general jurisdiction to administer the laws of NZ, 
including an inherent power to control inferior courts and 
judicial tribunals through the writs of certiorari (the call¬ 
ing for review of evidence from a lower court) and prohi¬ 
bition. This is essentially a power to limit the jurisdiction 
of other courts and is to be distinguished from its appellate 
function, by which the High Court reviews a case which 
was properly heard and determined by a lower court. The 
High Court was known as the Supreme Court until the 
structure and functions of the various courts in NZ were 
revised in 1980. 

The High Court deals with two types of criminal cases: 
those in which the accused has pleaded guilty in a District 
Court and has been committed for sentence, or has been 
committed for trial in a District Court and subsequently 
changed his or her plea to guilty; and those actually tried 
fully by the court itself because of the serious nature of 
the charges laid. 

It also hears important civil cases and has a separate 
administrative division, created in 1968, which determines 
disputes over the valuation of land and hears claims for 
compensation when land is taken for public purposes. It 
also hears appeals relating to the various administrative 
tribunals. 

The High Court consists of the Chief Justice and up 
to 55 other judges (including the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the Court of Appeal), the number being fixed 
by legislation. All of the judges of the High Court are 
based in the three major cities — Wellington, Auckland, 
or Christchurch — but travel on circuit to the other major 
towns and cities. (See also Judiciary.) 

HIGHLAND FLING took the trotting world by storm in 
the mid-1940s. Many of The Fling’s wins came in sensa¬ 
tional fashion after conceding fields big distances through 
his fractiousness at the start. Highland Fling won the 1947 
NZ Cup as a five-year-old from 12 yards, and the follow¬ 
ing year won by six lengths, easing down after starting 
from 60 yards, clocking a world record 4 min 10.6 sec. 


Arrangements were then begun for Highland Fling to 
become the first standardbred from Australasia to race in 
America, but after winning at the 1949 Addington Easter 
meeting, the horse broke a sesamoid in his near foreleg in 
a paddock accident and was finished as a racing proposi¬ 
tion. He retired to stud, without much success, after 26 
wins, six seconds, four thirds and three fourths from 70 
starts for £32,920. He died aged 32. 

HIKURANGI is the name of the North Island’s highest 
non-volcanic mountain, located on the east coast, which 
is reputedly the first place in NZ to receive the rays of the 
dawning sun. It is held in awe by Maori who say it was 
the resting place of the canoe from which the mythological 
hero, Maui, fished up the North Island. The mountain is 
1,839 m high, the tallest of the Raukumara Range. The 
name means ‘sky peak’ and is named after a mountain in 
Hawaiki, the mythological ancestral home of the Maori 
people. 

In 1991 a long-standing grievance was resolved with 
the government returning the mountain to the Ngati 
Porou Runanga in trust for the tribe and with a conserva¬ 
tion covenant. 

Hikurangi is also the name of a town district 15 km 
north of Whangarei. 

HILGENDORF, Frederick William (1874-1942) was an 
esteemed teacher and natural scientist. His breeding of 
grasses, and specifically wheat, made a significant contri¬ 
bution to agriculture. 

Hilgendorf was born at Waihola, Otago, the son of an 
immigrant German father and an English mother. He was 
educated at Otago Boys’ High School, Teachers’ Training 
College, and Otago and Auckland University Colleges 
where he gained a BSc and DSc. He had a long career 
teaching at Canterbury Agricultural College, Lincoln, and 
was known for his enthusiasm for teaching in the field. 
He completed a map of the grasslands of the South Island, 
made single plant selections from commercial varieties of 
wheat and oats and produced varieties, adapted to local 
conditions, that became widely distributed. He was the 
first Director of the Wheat Research Institute from 1928 
until his death. 

A son, Charles Hilgendorf, became a successful leader 
of farmers’ political organisations, most notably chairman 
of the NZ Meat Producers’ Board. 

HILL, Alfred Francis (1870-1960) was born in Mel¬ 
bourne, moved to NZ with his musical family when he 
was a small boy, and became known as a prodigy of the 
cornet before he was ten. He studied the violin for five 
years at the Conservatorium at Leipzig from the age of 17, 
and was an instrumentalist with a number of orchestras 
under famous musicians, including Brahms and Greig. 
He returned to NZ at the age of 21, became conductor 
of the Wellington Orchestral Society, and began working 
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at composition as well as teaching the violin. In 1897 he 
settled in Sydney and, although he made frequent return 
trips to NZ, he died there at the age of 90. 

Hill remains the only NZ composer of any quality 
during the whole period to World War One. Much of his 
music and many of his songs carry the spirit and the words 
of Maori tradition. His first major work was Hinemoa, 
first performed in 1902, and he later produced a Maori 
opera, Tapu, in Australia. He was a busy composer, 
writing seven operas, as well as symphonies, concertos, 
a Mass, sonatas, and numerous songs of which the best 
known today are Waiata Poi, Waiata Maori and Tangi. He 
also wrote the background music for Rudall Hayward’s 
classic film, Rewi’s Last Stand , and for Broken Melody, 
Smith, and Forty Thousand Horsemen. 

Hill’s music was strongly sentimental but revealed a 
major gift for melody, and there is no doubt now that he 
has a major place in NZ and Australian music. 

HILL, Sergeant George Rowley (1837-1930) served 
with the Royal Navy in the Baltic, the Crimea and during 
the Indian Mutiny, and fought briefly with Garibaldi in 
Italy during a period of desertion which was forgiven fol¬ 
lowing his rejoining his ship. He won the NZ Cross after 
emigrating to NZ in 1863 and joining von Tempsky’s For¬ 
est Rangers. His award was for valour in action at Jerusa¬ 
lem Pa near Mohaka in April 1869. He was awarded two 
medals by the Royal Humane Society for saving life, one 
in 1860 and the other in 1896. He later served with the 
permanent army in NZ and tried to enlist for the South 
African War at the age of 63. 

HILLARY, Sir Edmund Percival (1919- ) was the first 
conqueror of Everest, the world’s highest mountain, with 
Sherpa Tenzing Norgay. In 1987 he was accorded his high¬ 
est honour when he was appointed to the Order of New 
Zealand by the Queen. He is also a founding member of 
the Order of New Zealand. 

Hillary was born in Auckland, educated at Auckland 
Grammar School, and holds honorary degrees from Victo¬ 
ria University in Wellington and the University of Victoria 
in British Columbia. He served in World War Two as a 
navigator in Catalina flying boats in the Pacific, and was 
a beekeeper and amateur mountaineer when he joined the 
British Everest Expedition in 1953, following two earlier 
sessions of climbing in that area. He reached the summit 
of Everest with Tenzing, a climber from Nepal, on the eve 
of the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II and was knighted 
in an atmosphere that bespoke a new Elizabethan age. 
From 1956 to 1958 he was involved in preparing and 
undertaking the NZ participation in the British Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition and made the first overland vehi¬ 
cle-assisted trek to the South Pole. In the 1970s he was a 
member of an expedition jet boating up the Ganges river 
from the sea to the Himalayas. He has made many return 
trips to the Himalayan region and has been involved in 


building hospitals and schools for the Sherpa people. He 
returned to Nepal in 2003 for the 50-year celebrations of 
the Everest ascent. 

Hillary is one of the best known NZers in the world 
and for years consistently showed up at the top of polls 
seeking the names of the most respected NZers. He 
brought his unique experiences in India and Nepal to his 
position as NZ High Commissioner in New Delhi from 
February 1985 to July 1989. His autobiography, Nothing 
Venture, Nothing Win (1975), is one of the most trans¬ 
parently honest books of its kind, and reveals the kind of 
physical stamina and quiet modesty to which many NZers 
aspire. He has been involved in numerous civic and com¬ 
munity organisations. 

HILLARY COMMISSION for sport, fitness and leisure 
was established in 1987 by an Act of Parliament (the Sport, 
Fitness and Leisure Act) to develop sport and promote 
physical activity at a local level within the community, 
thereby encouraging people to become more involved in 
an active lifestyle. To achieve this, the Commission funded 
a number of sports bodies and organisations around NZ, 
with money derived predominantly from the NZ Lottery 
Grants Board, so that they in turn could provide bet¬ 
ter services for their members. Major organisations that 
received money included: the NZ Sports Foundation, 
which funded NZ’s top athletes and coaches; the NZ 
Olympic and Commonwealth Games Committee, which 
assists NZ teams and individuals to participate in the 
international arena; regional sports trusts, which promote 
sport at a local level within communities; and a number 
of other organisations, including the Sir Edmund Hillary 
Outdoor Pursuits Centre, the Scouts Association and the 
YWCA. Over 4,500 local clubs received funding each year 
via their local authority. The Commission also provided 
training for coaching and administration at all levels. 

The Commission was named after Sir Edmund Hil¬ 
lary because it was believed he displayed ‘the spirit of 
New Zealand’ as one of the country’s best-loved heroes. 
Although not directly involved in the day-to-day running 
of the Commission, Sir Edmund was a big supporter of 
its work. The Hillary Commission no longer exists in 
its own right but is part of SPARC. ( See also Sport and 
Recreation NZ.) 

HILLIARD, Noel Harvey (1929-96) was a leading post¬ 
war novelist whose first book, Maori Girl, made an impact 
when it was published in 1960 because of its compelling 
depiction of a then relatively new phenomenon — the ar¬ 
rival of young rural Maori into the city. Many of Hilliard’s 
later novels and short stories dealt with the theme of inter¬ 
racial relationships. He was born in Napier and educated 
at Gisborne High School and Victoria University. His 
work includes three sequels to Maori Girl: Power of Joy 
(1965), Maori Woman (1974) and The Glory and the 
Dream (1978). Other work includes A Night at Green 
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River (1969) and three collections of short stories, A Piece 
of Land, Send Somebody Nice and Selected Stories. 

HINEMAIAIA POWER SCHEME had its beginnings 
in 1939 in a quest to develop an electric power supply 
for Taupo, with power eventually being generated in late 
1952, and fed into the national grid in 1958. Fed by the 
Hinemaiaia River, which flows into Lake Taupo on its 
eastern shore, the scheme today consists of the Hinemaiaia 
A station (2,400 kW), Hinemaiaia B station (1,350 kW) 
and Hinemaiaia C station (2,850 kW), giving a total an¬ 
nual output of 29.3 GWh. The stations are administered 
by TrustPower. 

HINEMOA is the central figure in a romantic Maori leg¬ 
end about a lovely Arawa maiden who fell in love with a 
young man, Tutanekai, who lived on the island of Mokoia 
in Lake Rotorua. They arranged that she should slip over 
to the island by night, guided by Tutanekai playing his 
flute, but her people suspected an assignation so hid all the 
canoes. Hinemoa decided to swim and took dry gourds 
with her for flotation. She arrived in a hot spring where 
she was refreshing herself when Tutanekai’s servant came 
to fill a drinking gourd. She pretended to be a man, speak¬ 
ing hoarsely, and broke the servant’s gourds as he came 
each time to fill them until Tutanekai, angered, came to 
deal with the rascal and found, instead, his lover. 

The hot spring on Mokoia, once known as Waikimihia, 
is now called Hinemoa’s Pool; and on the shore of the 
lake, a few kilometres from downtown Rotorua, is Hine¬ 
moa Point, the place from which she is said to have slid 
into the lake for her swim to Mokoia. (There is a locality 
in North Wairarapa called Hinemoa but unrelated to the 
legend.) The story of Hinemoa intrigued early film-makers 
who made three versions as feature films in the early days 
of cinematography. 

HINTON, John Daniel (1909-97) was born near River¬ 
ton and worked as a driver with the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment before he became a sergeant with the 20th Battalion 
early on in World War Two. He won the Victoria Cross 
at Kalamata in Greece in April 1941, for hand-to-hand 
fighting against the Germans in the last days of the Greek 
campaign, before he was wounded and captured by the 
Germans. His award was announced to him by the com¬ 
mandant of the camp in which he was held prisoner in 
Germany. Hinton settled in Auckland after the war. 

HIPANGO, Hoani Wiremu (c.1820-1865) was an influ¬ 
ential chief of the Ngati Tumango hapu of the Wanganui 
people. He became an early convert to Christianity and in 
1846, when Taupo chiefs and Te Mamaku made a hostile 
raid towards Wanganui, Hipango was one of the friendly 
Maori in the region who garrisoned the town pending 
the arrival of professional soldiers. He visited London in 
1855 with money donated to him by his fellow tribesmen, 


and had an audience with Queen Victoria. On his return 
he helped defend Wanganui against the Hauhau. During 
this campaign he was wounded in the chest and died in 
Wanganui in 1865. His exact birth date is unknown. 
Hipango Park in Wanganui was donated to the city by a 
son, Walter Hipango. 

HISTORIC PLACES TRUST is charged with ensuring, 
where possible, the protection and preservation of historic 
places. The trust inspects and classifies historic buildings 
as well as historic areas and traditional sites. It owns and 
administers some properties and watches over a large 
number of others. The NZ Historic Places Trust Board is 
supported by regional committees and associate members 
who provide practical and sometimes financial support. 
The government also provides an annual grant. 

The first attempt to establish a trust was made by a 
government MP, Duncan Rae, with a private member’s 
bill in 1953. Although the bill did not proceed, the gov¬ 
ernment decided to accept the responsibility and the first 
Historic Places Act was passed in 1954. National Reserves 
have been created by the Historic Places Trust in associa¬ 
tion with the Department of Conservation. Among them 
are Maori rock drawing sites, prehistoric pa and NZ Wars 
fortifications. There are more than 6,000 entries on the 
national register of historic places, set up under the His¬ 
toric Places Act of 1993. 

HOBSON,William (1792-1842) was Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor from 30 January 1840 to 3 May 1841, and the second 
Governor of the Crown Colony from 3 May 1841 until 
his death on 10 September 1842. 

Hobson was born at Waterford, Ireland, was sent to 
sea in a frigate at the age of nine as a volunteer, second- 
class, and spent the next 13 years serving in the North Sea, 
the West Indies and the North American station without 
any break for leave. He became a lieutenant in 1813, a 
commander in 1824 and was paid off in July 1828. He 
was posted to the East Indies in 1834 as commander of the 
frigate. Rattlesnake , and for two years was detached from 
the command to serve under Sir Richard Bourke, the Gov¬ 
ernor of New South Wales. Hobson’s first assignment was 
to survey the harbour of a new colony, Port Phillip, Vic¬ 
toria, and to assist in laying out the town of Melbourne. 
After visiting NZ in 1837, and then reporting back to the 
East Indies station, he was appointed Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of NZ, subject to the authority of the Governor of 
New South Wales, with the power to negotiate with Maori 
leaders for the cession of sovereignty. 

Hobson organised the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi 
at Waitangi, on 6 February 1840. He intended to arrange 
similar signings throughout the country, but on 1 March 
collapsed from a stroke. Major Thomas Bunbury was 
sent to NZ by Governor Gipps of New South Wales and 
he went south through the country collecting signatures 
for the treaty and formally proclaiming sovereignty over 
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the South Island and Stewart Island. A number of English 
missionaries and other individuals were also deputed to 
secure treaty signings in various localities. In May 1840 
Hobson proclaimed sovereignty over the whole of NZ. 
During 1841 Hobson established the capital at Auckland. 

After several bouts of yellow fever in his seafaring days, 
Hobson’s health was not strong and, although he recov¬ 
ered from the stroke, it left him weak. He was vexed by 
the demands from settlers for land, by competition from 
the rapidly growing settlements round Cook Strait for 
power, and by financial problems. These problems were 
enormous and, in the light of the unrealistic policy of the 
Colonial Office in London, they were probably insoluble. 
It was arranged that Hobson would be recalled in 1843, 
but his prior death saved him from the damage that would 
have been done to his reputation. 

HOCHSTETTER, Christian Gottlieb Ferdinand von 

(1829-84) was an Austrian geologist who visited NZ for 
nine months in 1859. He explored large areas and laid the 
basis for the future geological mapping of the country. 

Hochstetter was born in Wurtemberg and, after gain¬ 
ing a PhD in Geology in 1852, became chief geologist to 
the Bohemian section of the Austrian Geological Survey 
in 1856. The following year he joined the vessel Novara 
on a round-the-world voyage of scientific exploration 
sponsored by the Austrian government. The ship arrived 
in Auckland in December 1858 and Hochstetter reported 
to the Auckland Provincial Government on the coalfields 
of South Auckland. He so impressed officials that the 
central government requested that he be given leave of 
absence from the expedition to report on the physical 
geography, natural history and geology of NZ. He spent 
eight months exploring Auckland, the Waikato, the Bay 
of Plenty and Central North Island Plateau, Coromandel 
Peninsula, Great Barrier, Kawau, and the northern region 
of the South Island. His description of Rotomahana and 
the Pink and White Terraces before the Tarawera eruption 
is by far the best. Among those who travelled with him 
were Julius von Haast and Charles Heaphy. 

Hochstetter’s published works include New Zealand 
(1867), The Geology of NZ (1864) and a large number 
of papers and reports published in conjunction with the 
results of the expedition. He later became one of Austria’s 
most eminent scientists, receiving a number of honours. 

Geographic features named after Hochstetter are all 
in the South Island: Hochstetter Dome, a massive peak 
(2,822 m high) in the Southern Alps, at the head of the 
Tasman Glacier, in South Canterbury; Hochstetter Glacier, 
falling from the Grand Plateau onto Tasman Glacier in the 
Mackenzie Country; Lake Hochstetter in the basin of the 
Grey River, north Westland; and Mt Hochstetter (1,567 m 
high), also in north Westland. 

HOCKEN LIBRARY in Dunedin, is named for its founder. 
Dr Thomas Morland Hocken (1836-1910), and has an 


international reputation in the field of Pacific and NZ 
studies. With Sir George Grey and Alexander Turnbull, 
Hocken was one of the three most important collectors of 
early historical material. Third son of a Wesleyan Meth¬ 
odist minister, Hocken was born in Lincolnshire in 1836 
and educated at Woodhouse Grove School, Yorkshire. His 
medical training was by a form of apprenticeship from 
the age of 16 and subsequent attendance at the Newcastle 
College of Practical Science and the Ledwich School of 
Medicine in Dublin. Admitted to membership of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries in 
1859, he served two years as ship’s surgeon on emigrant 
vessels from England to Australia, and settled in gold- 
booming Dunedin in 1862. 

He began collecting, according to cultural historian 
E H McCormick, ‘in order to compile’, accumulating 
through his interest in history a notable collection of 
books, manuscripts, maps, newspapers, photographs and 
pictures (and ethnological artefacts) relating to NZ and 
the South Seas. He published the results of his researches 
in books and in the papers of several learned societies. 
In 1898, whilst a commissioner of the Otago Settlement 
Jubilee Exhibition, he published Contributions to the 
Early History of NZ. His Bibliography of the Literature 
relating to NZ (1909) was the standard work until the 
recent publication of the National Bibliography, and is 
still useful. In pursuit of materials for his collection he 
maintained a wide correspondence with, and visited, 
booksellers, early settlers and their descendants, and other 
collectors, including Sir George Grey (who was grateful 
also to receive professional advice for constipation) and 
Alexander Turnbull. Hocken’s greatest collecting coup 
was during a trip to London in 1904 when he persuaded 
the Church Missionary Society to release to him the letters 
and journals (dating from 1813) of Samuel Marsden and 
the early missionaries, a quarry of early European-Maori 
source materials that is still being mined 

In 1907 Hocken donated his extensive collection to the 
University of Otago in trust for the people of NZ. The 
library built around the collection was opened in a spe¬ 
cially built wing of the Otago Museum on 31 March 
1910, two months before he died. 

Having well-outgrown its museum quarters, the library 
moved in 1979 to a semi-detached portion of a newly 
constructed university building, and in 1998 it relocated 
to a purpose-converted dairy factory building in Anzac 
Avenue. 

The library’s aim is to have a comprehensive collection 
of NZ publications together with strong Pacific holdings. 
Notable items include the accounts of early Pacific voy¬ 
ages (and most modern small-boat ones) and very full 
collections of 19th century and early 20th century political 
and social pamphlets. Supporting these are newspapers 
and periodicals from 1840 onwards, maps, sound record¬ 
ings of every kind of NZ music, millions of photographs, 
and posters; and there are extensive holdings of theatre 
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and concert programmes, art catalogues, sports pro¬ 
grammes and the like. Archives and manuscripts include 
the important early missionary records, settlers’ records, 
literary papers (R A K Mason, J K Baxter and Janet 
Frame), local authority archives, business, legal and trade 
union records, and those of community associations and 
societies, totalling some 7,000 linear metres. There are 
also extensive microfilm holdings. Unusual among library 
collections are the 15,000 historical and modern paint¬ 
ings, drawings and prints. 

HOCKEY has 11 members in a team and is played with 
a ball and a stick, with the aim of hitting the ball into 
the goal defended by the opposing side. It was developed 
in England and was especially popular there during the 
1870s. 

The game was introduced into NZ in the 1890s, 
probably with the formation of the Christchurch Hockey 
Club in 1896, by a group of local women. A men’s club 
was formed at Kaiapoi about the same time, followed in 
1897 by a Christchurch Men’s Hockey Club and a club 
at Ashburton. A club competition was thus started first 
in a province where the game has been strong ever since. 
A women’s club was formed in Nelson in 1897 and, by 
the turn of the century, there were clubs in Dunedin and 
Auckland. The first interprovincial match was between 
men’s teams from Canterbury and Wellington in 1898 and 
the more experienced southerners won three-nil. 

By 1900 the men’s game was established throughout the 
main centres and, by 1907, Auckland was strong enough 
to win the NZ Challenge Shield, a trophy Auckland and 
Canterbury have dominated since World War Two. 

The NZ Hockey Association was formed in 1902 at 
Christchurch and at the first annual meeting in 1903 
delegates arrived from Wellington, Nelson, Taranaki and 
the Manawatu. Before the year was out, Auckland and 
Thames had affiliated. The first international series was 
against Australia in 1922. NZ won one, drew one and lost 
five matches. NZ lost again in 1925 but from then right 
through until 1960, NZ strongly dominated the game in 
this region, consistently beating Australia. 

Before World War Two, the Indian teams were regard¬ 
ed as the best in the world. NZ played a number of their 
touring sides, including All India and the Indian Army, 
during their visits here from 1926 to the beginning of the 
1960s, and had only occasional victories. It was not until 
the Second NZ Expeditionary Force team visited India 
after World War Two that a NZ team toured further than 
across the Tasman to Australia. 

Hockey first became an Olympic event as early as 
1908, and in 1956 NZ sent a men’s team to Melbourne 
and finished a creditable sixth, high enough to inspire a 
dedicated and sustained training and selection programme 
for the Olympics in Rome four years later. There, the team 
finished fifth and on the way through the tournament beat 
Germany and Holland, two of the traditionally strong 


national sides. NZ hockey did not prosper greatly over the 
following two decades. 

The NZ game’s greatest day came in 1976 at the Mon¬ 
treal Olympic Games, when they won the gold medal. The 
men’s team drew one-all with the West Germans, gold 
medal winners four years beforehand, in the first match, 
and although they lost one match with three goals to five 
to the Pakistanis, they reached the final against old rivals 
Australia and hung on to win one-nil after a desperately 
defensive last ten minutes. The men’s team won the silver 
medal at the Manchester Commonwealth Games in 2002, 
losing 2-5 to Australia in the final. 

Women’s Tournaments The interprovincial women’s 
hockey tournament began in 1908, the same year the NZ 
Women’s Hockey Association was formed with ten affili¬ 
ated associations. 

Women’s hockey has had great strength in the south of 
the South Island. In the 16 national tournaments to 1938, 
Southland or Eastern Southland won 13. Southland won 
for five years in succession, from 1934 to 1938 inclusive. 

The first international was played in 1914 when the 
All England women’s team came to this country, winning 
all but one of their matches. In 1935, a NZ team went to 
Australia and won 13 of the 14 matches, including the 
only test. The Association did not become affiliated to the 
International Federation of Women’s Hockey Associations 
until 1939. 

Since the Second World War, the NZ women's teams 
have done rather better and in 1963 the national side was 
the only unbeaten team at an international tournament 
in the US. The champion England team was among their 
victims. In 1998, the NZ women’s team won a bronze 
medal at the Kuala Lumpur Commonwealth Games, but 
in 2002 at Manchester they were beaten by Australia 4-3 
for the bronze medal. 

HODGE, Horace Emerton (1903-58) was a medical 
practitioner who made an international reputation as a 
playwright mainly on the strength of one success in Lon¬ 
don, The Wind and the Rain. Better known as Merton 
Hodge, he was born at Taruheru in Poverty Bay, the son 
of a farmer, and gained his medical degree from Otago 
University in 1928. While at university he wrote and 
produced a number of student sketches and revues and he 
wrote a play for the university dramatic society in 1933. 
Hodge went to Edinburgh for post-graduate study and re¬ 
wrote and refashioned the play he had written at Dunedin; 
it was very well received, running at two London theatres 
for a total of more than 1,000 performances. It was sub¬ 
sequently produced in the US, Europe, Australia and NZ. 
Hodge went to New York with his play, but returned to 
London to work as a hospital doctor on the outbreak of 
World War Two. He was an experienced actor and trav¬ 
elled with the British Services Entertainment Group acting 
in his own play. 

His second play, Grief Goes Over, starred Dame Sybil 
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Thorndyke in London, but had nothing like the success of 
his first. Nor did Orchard Walls, or The Island. 

Hodge returned to NZ in 1952 and went into practice 
in Dunedin. Six years later he was drowned. 

HODGES, William (1744-97) was born in London, the 
son of a smith. His interest in painting began when he 
worked as an errand boy at Shipley’s drawing school. 
Moving to Derby he came under the influence of Joseph 
Wright, an artist who was very interested in the quality 
of light in painting. The conflict between Wright’s style 
and that of the classical landscape painters is evident 
in Hodges’ NZ paintings. He was the official artist on 
Cook’s second voyage to the Pacific in the Resolution in 
1773. His descriptions of the vegetation and topography 
of NZ are somewhat lacking in scientific content, and his 
paintings follow romantic ideas rather than ethnological 
facts. He was the first professional English landscape 
painter to visit the South Pacific. On his return to England 
he helped compile an account of Cook’s discoveries, and 
in 1789 was elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in London. 

HODGKINS, Frances Mary (1869-1947) is the most 
internationally celebrated painter NZ has produced, al¬ 
though she was a slow developer and her mature work 
was done in Britain. 

Frances Hodgkins was born in Dunedin. Initially she 
was overshadowed by her sister, Isabel, but exhibited at 
Dunedin and Christchurch in 1890, took lessons from the 
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Italian painter resident in Dunedin, G P Nerli, and gained 
first-class passes in South Kensington examinations. Dur¬ 
ing the 1890s she travelled extensively within NZ, sketch¬ 
ing, illustrating for the Otago Daily Times and Witness 
and the NZ Illustrated Magazine, and painting portraits 
and landscapes. 

In 1901, Hodgkins travelled to England and over the 
following two years travelled widely throughout Europe. 
Her work was hung for the first time in the Royal Acad¬ 
emy in 1903 and again in 1905 and 1916. By the time 
she returned, her mother had moved from Dunedin to 
Wellington and Frances lived there taking art classes be¬ 
fore deciding to return to Britain and Europe. She never 
returned home after this visit in 1913 and after her mother 
died in 1926 her last tie with NZ was broken. 

Hodgkins began painting in oils in 1919, and her true 
development as a painter was from wholly European 
influences. She matured in her fifties and her fame became 
international at that time. Her work is hung in galleries 
throughout NZ, Australia and Europe. Her subject mat¬ 
ter became predominantly still-life and landscape as she 
grew older. 

Hodgkins’s father, William Mathew Hodgkins (1833— 
98) has his own place in the annals of NZ painting. A 
solicitor, he left Liverpool in 1859 and eventually settled in 
Dunedin in 1861 or 1862. He was an amateur watercol- 
ourist of some talent. He became the leader of Dunedin’s 
artistic community during the late 19th century, was a 
founder of the Otago Art Society, and its president from 
1880 to 1897. He organised the building of the first Dun¬ 
edin gallery. Although an amateur painter in watercolours, 
as E H McCormick has stressed, ‘he was no mere platform 
artist... but a prolific landscape painter whose work was 
known throughout NZ and Australia.’ 

HOGAN, Sir Patrick (1939- ) is a stud owner and thor¬ 
oughbred horse breeder who has been at the forefront of 
the industry in NZ. Sir Patrick and Lady Justine Hogan 
established Cambridge Stud in 1976, which was home 
during 1975-97 of the now-deceased phenomenal sire Sir 
Tristram. Racehorses bred by Hogan have amassed more 
than 56 individual Group I victories, and in 1991 he won 
the BMW Award for Outstanding Contribution to Racing 
Excellence. Cambridge Stud has been the leading vendor 
at the NZ National Sales for many years, selling many of 
Sir Tristram’s 46 Group I winners, and currently progeny 
by Sir Tristram’s heir at Cambridge Stud, the all-conquer¬ 
ing Zabeel, recently joined by Viking Ruler and others. 
The Hogans achieved a milestone in February 2000 with 
the then highest-priced yearling in Australasian history, 
when Don Eduardo fetched $3.6 million. 

Official breeder of over a dozen Australasian cham¬ 
pions, Hogan is a life member of the NZ Thoroughbred 
Breeders Association (NZTBA), for which he served as 
President during 1993-96, and was made a Knight Com¬ 
panion of the New Zealand Order of Merit in January 
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2002 for services to thoroughbred breeding and racing. Sir 
Patrick and Lady Hogan were named BMW Breeders of 
the Year each year from 1994 to 1997 and again in 2004, 
the highest honour awarded by the NZTBA. 

HOGBEN, George (1853-1920) was one of NZ’s most 
famous early educators. He was born in London, the son 
of a Congregational Church minister, and emigrated after 
graduating with an MA from Cambridge in 1881. He 
became successively science master at Christchurch Boys’ 
High School, North Canterbury Education Board inspec¬ 
tor of schools. Rector of Timaru Boys’ High School and 
Inspector-General of Schools from 1899 until his retire¬ 
ment in 1915 (with the title of Director of Education in his 
last year). Hogben was an expert in seismology and a Fel¬ 
low of the Geological Society, but it was as a progressive 
educator bringing a uniform and modern curriculum to 
schools nationally that he earned admiration and, since his 
death, historical acknowledgement. (See also Education.) 

HOKI (Macmronus novaezelandiae), also called whiptail 
and blue grenadier, is NZ’s most abundant commercial 
fish. It is silvery-blue and eel-shaped with a tapering, 
pointed tail, large eyes and sharp teeth. It usually grows to 
50-100 cm in length, but can be up to 130 cm. 

Hoki can be found all around NZ in a very wide range 
of depths, mostly caught offshore by deep trawling. They 
feed in midwater on plankton and fishes, and spawn in 
winter, mainly off the West Coast where a fishery centres 
on the spawning aggregation. Hoki has rather soft white 
flesh, making it excellent for reprocessing, and it is a main¬ 
stay of the fishing industry. The hoki catch increased to a 
peak of 269,000 tonnes in 1998, but since has dwindled. 

HOKIANGA, the region round the Hokianga Harbour 
on the western side of the Northland Peninsula, was a 
favoured living area of the Ngapuhi and one of the regions 
settled early by Europeans, many of them runaway con¬ 
victs and deserters from ships. The region was the home 
of the great Ngapuhi chiefs, including Treaty of Waitangi 
signatories Tamati Waka Nene and his brother Eruera 
Maihi Patuone. 

European fugitives were in the region from the early 
19th century, and an organised settlement by English 
immigrants was arranged by the first NZ Company. 
When the first shipload arrived in 1826, they refused to 
disembark permanently from the Rosanna and sailed on 
to Sydney. Irish settlers Thomas and Mary Poynton were 
the first to stay and the first Catholic mass in NZ was cel¬ 
ebrated in their Totara Point home by Bishop Pompallier 
on 10 January 1838. It was here, in 1837, that self-styled 
Baron de Thierry arrived to take possession as king, and 
where he settled for a while on a few hectares given to him 
by Waka Nene and Patuone. 

Hokianga Harbour is NZ’s fourth largest harbour by 
area. It is a drowned river system and was called the Hoki¬ 


anga River in the early days. It is long and narrow, with a 
main channel of up to 40 m depth, and many sand banks 
and mud flats. A sand bar curving across the entrance pro¬ 
hibits access for any but small ships, which can, however, 
navigate up the inlet for about 20 km. Tidal currents are 
strong — Maori call the harbour Te Tai Hoenga Tangata, 
meaning ‘requiring a man’s strength to bring in a canoe’. 
The northern head of the harbour is surrounded by high 
shifting sand dunes, rising to 205 m in places (making 
them NZ’s highest sandhills). The fairly remote summer 
holiday places of Opononi and Omapere are on the south¬ 
ern shore of the harbour. 

Hokianga, after a lively early history, became a back¬ 
water in the 20th century. The name is short for Te 
Hokianga-nui-a-Kupe, meaning the place of the return¬ 
ing of Kupe. It is said to be the place from which the 
great Polynesian navigator, Kupe, returned to Hawaiki. 
A sacred rock, once Kupe’s anchor stone, stands at the 
Pakanae marae. 

HOKITIKA is a town of 3,700 people on the coast of 
Westland, at the mouth of the Hokitika River, 45 km 
south-west of Greymouth. Although the town has not 
been for many years as big as Greymouth, it was the early 
capital of the province because of its prominence in the 
gold-rush days and because its river port was marginally 
better. Thomas Brunner and Charles Heaphy were the first 
European explorers to reach the town site, in 1847, dur¬ 
ing their epic expedition down the west coast of the South 
Island. The first settlers were John Hudson and James Price 
who set up a store on the banks of the Hokitika River in 
1865 to cater for the miners pouring in following the gold 
strike in 1864. The town reached its peak in 1866, with 
a population of more than 6,000 either digging for gold 
along the banks of the river or servicing the gold-mining 
industry which had spread along rivers in the region. 

Hokitika became a borough in 1868, when the spelling 
of the name was confirmed after being written variously as 
Okitiki and Otatika. It became the administrative capital 
for the Westland District in 1989. Today its economy is 
based on the timber milled from Westland’s vast forests 
and, to a lesser extent, on the processing of greenstone. 
The town is the heart of the territory of the ‘Coaster’ 
(Westland). The region has a high rainfall, and generally 
mild temperatures. 

The Hokitika River rises in the Southern Alps near Mt 
Marion and flows across Westland in a northerly direc¬ 
tion to the sea at Hokitika, 65 km away. The Hokitika 
Saddle crosses the Main Divide between Mt Ambrose and 
Mt Elliot. 

HOKONUI, in Southland, is a location at the foot of the 
Hokonui Hills. It is the origin of the name of a famous 
brand of ‘moonshine’, home-made whisky, supposedly 
illegally distilled there. The hills form the northern bound¬ 
ary to the Southern Plain. 
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HOLCROFT, Montague Harry (1902-92) was a famous 
journalist and literary critic. He was born in Rangiora, 
educated at Christchurch Boys’ High School, became edi¬ 
tor of the Southland Times in 1946 and of the NZ Listener 
from 1949 to 1967, briefly returning as acting editor of 
the Listener in 1972-73. 

As a critic and an adviser to the government, Holcroft 
exerted a considerable influence on NZ journalism and 
literature over a long period. His works of fiction, not 
now highly regarded, include Beyond the Breakers (1928), 
The Flameless Fire (1929), Brazilian Daughter (1931) and 
The Papuan (1936). His critical works and commentaries 
include Deepening Stream (1940), which was the winner 
of the Centennial Literary Competition, Islands of Inno¬ 
cence (1964), Graceless Islanders (1970), Shaping of NZ 
(1975) and Mary Ursula Bethell (1975). 

HOLLAND, Henry Edmund (1868-1933) was the first 
leader of the NZ Labour Party but died two years before 
the party gained office. He was born in New South Wales, 
apprenticed to a printer and became a trade unionist and 
member of the Australian Socialist League. He came to 
NZ in 1912, was editor of the Maoriland Worker, led the 
fight against conscription during World War One, stood 
and lost in the 1914 general election for Wellington North, 
but won at a by-election in 1918 for the Grey seat. This 
electorate was abolished the following year and he won 
the Buller seat which he held until his death. He was im¬ 
prisoned for his outspoken opinions at Newcastle in 1896, 
at Broken Hill in 1909, and in Wellington in 1913-14. 
In 1919 Holland was elected leader of the parliamentary 
Labour Party and he, as much as anyone, paved the way 
for Labour’s ultimate assumption of office in 1935. He 
was an outstanding speaker, a clear and forthright writer, 
wrote a volume of poetry, Red Roses on the Highways, 
and a number of tracts including Armageddon or Calvary 
(1919), The Farmer and the Mortgagehold, Indentured 
Labour, Boy Conscription and Samoa. He was Leader of 
the Opposition when he collapsed and died at the funeral 
ceremony for the Maori King, Te Rata Mahuta. 

HOLLAND, Sir Sidney George (1893-1961), Prime 
Minister from 1949 until 1957, was born in Canterbury, 
son of a Mayor of Christchurch and an MP, Henry Hol¬ 
land. He served as a second-lieutenant in World War 
One and afterwards became a successful businessman 
in Christchurch, taking a leading part in business and 
political organisations there. When his father entered 
Parliament for Christchurch North in 1925, Sidney Hol¬ 
land was his secretary and organiser, and again in the two 
subsequent campaigns that he fought. Sidney won the seat 
in the 1935 election when his father pulled out owing to 
ill health. 

Sidney Holland was the only new face among the 19 
National Party members who survived the Labour victory 
of 1935. He became leader of the parliamentary National 


Party in 1940 when the party caucus decided to make a 
break from a leadership tainted by the Depression years. 
Holland became a member of the war administration as 
Minister in Charge of Expenditure and Deputy Chairman 
of the War Cabinet. His vigorous and good-humoured 
leadership and his advocacy of free enterprise as opposed 
to State regulation was very effective when the Labour 
Government was seemingly reluctant to lift restrictions 
placed on the country during the war. In 1946 Labour 
was returned with a majority of only four, and in 1949 
Holland led the National Party to victory, becoming Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance. 

Holland left his mark on NZ’s constitution by abolish¬ 
ing the Legislative Council. He was the Prime Minister 
during the desperate days of the waterside workers’ union 
strike in early 1951, imposed rigorous restrictions on the 
unionists and on anyone who supported them, broke the 
strike by using labour from the armed services, then went 
to the country with a special election and was returned to 
power with an increased majority. 

Holland was not a man of great intellect but he was an 
effective administrator and had a keen sense of public opin¬ 
ion. He resigned in 1957 when his health began to fail. 

HOLLOWS, Fred (1929-93) was born in NZ but grew 
up in Australia. After a succession of jobs, including alpine 
guide, psychiatric hospital orderly and bulldozer driver, 
he started training for the priesthood but soon decided to 
become an ‘eye doctor’, a trade he described as ‘good 
work’, and entered medical school. His first job after 
qualifying was as a resident at Auckland Hospital where 
he assisted in eye surgery. 

Hollows moved to Sydney in 1965 where he worked 
with the Department of Ophthalmology at The Prince of 
Wales Hospital, and after gaining his doctorate remained 
there for over 25 years. Post-graduate work among Welsh 
mining families gave him a practical, professional, com¬ 
passionate and ethical basis for his work. 

In the 1970s Hollows pioneered the treatment of tra¬ 
choma and other eye diseases prevalent among Australian 
Aboriginals, halving curable blindness amongst Aborigi¬ 
nes. He helped set up the Aboriginal Medical Service and 
was instrumental in establishing the service throughout 
Australia. 

During the early 1990s, as part of his work as a con¬ 
sultant to the World Health Organisation, Hollows visited 
many third-world countries. There he found skilled and 
hard-working eye surgeons who couldn’t restore sight 
because of a lack of medical equipment. Surgery for cata¬ 
ract blindness had been dismissed as too expensive and 
too difficult to perform in the developing world. 

The Fred Hollows Foundation was launched in Sep¬ 
tember 1992 with the aim of raising funds to reduce 
the huge backlog of cataract blindness. The foundation 
initially began working to give the people of Nepal, Erit¬ 
rea, and Vietnam the skills, technology and equipment to 
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produce the intraocular lenses used in cataract surgery in 
their own countries. Equally important was the training 
and equipping of local surgeons to conduct high-volume 
intraocular lens cataract surgery. Since the early days of 
focusing on Nepal, Eritrea and Vietnam the Foundation 
has gone on to work with local blindness prevention agen¬ 
cies and health providers in 30 countries. 

EIollows received many awards and honours towards 
the end of his life, including the Human Rights Medal in 

1990, named as Australian of the Year in 1990, appointed 
as a Companion in the General Division of the Order of 
Australia (AC) in 1991, named Humanist of the Year for 

1991, awarded Rotary International’s highest honour in 
1993 — the coveted Rotary Award for World Under¬ 
standing — and was presented with The Royal Austral¬ 
ian College of Ophthalmologists Medal, for his years of 
distinguished meritorious and selfless service, by fellow 
ophthalmologists the evening before he died. 

The Fred Hollows Foundation continues to raise funds 
via the public and the Australian Government to admin¬ 
ister projects already started by Hollows and by others 
initiated after Hollows’ death. By 2005 the Foundation 
had helped restore sight to over 1,000,000 people, and 
had trained over 750 doctors to perform modern cataract 
surgery. 

HOLLYFORD VALLEY carries the Hollyford River from 
the Darran Mountains, about 15 km south-east of 
Milford Sound and not far from the eastern end of the 
Homer Tunnel, through Lake County, Fiordland, into 
Lake McKerrow and out into Martins Bay. The Hollyford 
is a beautiful, remote valley, its slopes covered in thick 
rain forest, and a track following the lower valley can be 
walked by adventurous and fit trampers. A settlement and 
campsite is located in the Hollyford Valley, 35 km from 
Milford Sound, through the Homer Tunnel. The valley 
was first visited by a European in 1863 when Patrick Ca- 
ples walked through from Lake Wakatipu to Martins Bay, 
and it was named after his birthplace in Ireland. 

HOLMES, Maurice Francis Tancred (1909-98), cham¬ 
pion NZ driver of pacers and trotters, earned the soubri¬ 
quet The Maestro’ years before his remarkable career as a 
reinsman was halted by officialdom’s retire-at-65 rule at 
the completion of the 1973-74 season. At that point, Hol¬ 
mes had piloted the winners of a record 1,666 NZ races 
and topped the premiership a record 18 times. 

Son of ‘Free’ Holmes, a major racing and trotting 
figure in the early 20th century, and brother of F G 
(Freeman) and A B (Allen) Holmes, Maurice became the 
most famous of this prolific family of prominent trotting 
trainer-drivers. 

He set single-season driving records of 52 in 1949-50 
(eclipsing the record of 51 set 18 years earlier by the late 
F J Smith), 67 in 1954—55 (equalling that in 1959-60), 88 
in 1972-73 and 93 in his final year. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE were introduced from 
the Netherlands at the beginning of 1884 by John Grigg 
of Longbeach, Canterbury. Other importations followed 
over the years from the US, Canada, Australia and Britain. 
A large influx of the breed from the US during the early 
years of the 20th century led to the formation of a NZ 
Friesian Association in 1910. Until the late 1960s, the 
big-framed, black and white Friesians (as they were called 
then) were predominantly used for town milk supply on 
farms near the larger towns because of their high volume 
of milk production over a long period of the year. But in 
numbers they made up around 12 per cent of the national 
dairy herd. 

Holsrein-Friesians, as they were renamed in NZ during 
the 1980s, are now the most important dairy breed in the 
country. Their progress is the result of an increasing but- 
terfat percentage (up from 3.74 per cent in 1950 to 4.15 
per cent in the 1980s), the greater protein content of their 
milk, a higher volume of production than the smaller, 
butterfat-rich Jerseys, and the value for beef production 
of Holstein-Friesian and Holstein-Friesian-cross steers. 
Holstein-Friesians now make up around 51 per cent of 
the national herd and Holstein-Friesian-Jersey cross 26 per 
cent, with Jerseys 15 per cent. 

HOLYOAKE, Sir Keith Jacka (1904-84) was Prime Min¬ 
ister briefly in 1957 and from December 1960 to February 
1972, and Governor-General for one term from 1977. He 
was born near Pahiatua, in North Wairarapa, left school 
without any secondary qualifications and began farming in 
the Motueka district where he soon built up a reputation 
as an excellent rugby and tennis player and cyclist. While 
still in his twenties he became president of the Golden Bay 
Rugby Union and president of the Nelson Province branch 
of the Farmers Union. He remained heavily involved 
in farming politics for many years. When he won the 
Motueka seat in parliament in a by-election in 1932, as a 
Reform Party candidate, he was the youngest member of 
the House. He held the Motueka seat until 1938, and re¬ 
entered the House in 1943 as the member for Pahiatua, a 
seat he held until he retired. He was Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition from 1947 until National came into power in 
1949, when he became Deputy Prime Minister. Following 
the retirement of Sir Sidney Holland in September 1957, 
Holyoake was Prime Minister until later that year when 
he was succeeded by Sir Walter Nash’s Labour administra¬ 
tion. When National won the election in 1960 he became 
Prime Minister again. He was the third-longest-serving 
Prime Minister after Seddon and Massey. 

In 1977 the National Government, in a controversial 
and unprecedented move, made Holyoake Governor- 
General. 

Behind an aloof and pompous manner, Holyoake was 
an extraordinarily tough and efficient administrator and 
his term of office as Prime Minister was characterised by 
what came to be known as consensus politics. 
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HOMER TUNNEL carries a road 1,200 m from the Hol- 
lyford Valley through to the Cleddau Valley and Milford 
Sound, Fiordland, to which it affords the only road access. 
The man who discovered the Homer Saddle was Henry 
Homer. He suggested a tunnel in 1889 but work wasn’t 
started until 1935. The driving of the tunnel through 
the mountains was finished in 1940 but then work was 
abandoned because of the war. In 1945 a large avalanche 
severely damaged the eastern tunnel portal. Work finally 
resumed in 1951 and was completed in 1953. 

HONEYDEW is made by a tiny scale insect (Ultracoe- 
lostoma assimile) which lives in the bark of South Island 
beech trees. The insects feed on the sap of the tree and 
excrete a sugary substance, the honeydew. This is an 
important food for nectar-eating birds such as the bellbird, 
tui and kaka. Insect-eating birds and lizards also feed on it 
as well as on the insects that it attracts. 

It is of great significance to the ecology of the forest, 
and there is cause for concern because of the increased 
number of wasps now entering the forests and competing 
with native species for the honeydew. 

HONGI is a Maori form of greeting involving the press¬ 
ing of noses. There are several subtle variations between 
tribes, with some pressing as much of the nose as possible 
and touching foreheads at the same time; others pressing 
with one side of the nose only; and some pressing with one 
side of the nose and then the other. What does not happen 
is a rubbing of noses back and forth, which has been a 
Pakeha misconception. 

In The Natural World of the Maori, Margaret Orbell 
writes: ‘Human breath, or “hau” was the counterpart 
of the wind. A person’s hau was his vital essence, the 
life within him. When two people greeted each other by 
pressing noses in the hongi, they were intermingling their 
hau. For this reason, the ceremony was performed only 
between persons of similar status.’ 

HONGI HIKA (c.1772-1828) was a Ngapuhi chief of 
high rank and quick intelligence. He raised the traditional 
Maori practice of utu (revenge) to its most devastating 
peak in the first quarter of the 19th century, by taking 
maximum advantage of the superiority of muskets against 
Maori hand-to-hand weapons. 

He was present in 1806 when the Ngapuhi fight¬ 
ing chief, Pokaia, attacked the traditional enemy of the 
Ngapuhi, the Ngati Whatua. When Pokaia was killed, 
his fellow tribesmen fled in panic and Hongi lost many 
close relatives. It has been said that, although he acquitted 
himself well, the only reason Hongi escaped with his life 
was his fleetness of foot. It has also been said that it was 
the devastation of this defeat that left burning in him the 
urge for utu. 

In 1814 Hongi and his nephew, Ruatara, went to 
Sydney with the missionary Thomas Kendall. He returned 


with Samuel Marsden at the end of 1814. Hongi was 
interested in agriculture and encouraged this interest in 
Ruatara who died, however, a few months after returning 
from Sydney. Throughout 1818 Hongi ravaged the East 
Coast region with a huge Ngapuhi war party, returning 
in January 1819 with about 2,000 prisoners and a huge 
collection of dried heads. 



Hongi Hika. 


Hongi and a near relative, Waikato, went to England 
with Kendall in March 1820. They spent several months 
there during which Hongi helped with the compilation of 
a Maori dictionary and met George IV (who gave him a 
suit of armour and some double-barrelled guns). Hongi 
decided he would like to become sovereign king of NZ, 
offered land to British artisans and professional soldiers 
and exchanged almost all the presents he was given for 
guns. In Sydney, on the way home, he bought more guns 
and from his return in July 1821 set about the subjugation 
of other Maori tribes. 

Hongi caused enormous carnage throughout the south 
Auckland and central North Island region over the next 
five years. In September 1821, with 2,000 warriors and 
1,000 muskets, he laid siege to Mauinaina Pa at Tamaki, 
breached the defences, and killed 2,000 men and numer¬ 
ous women and children. One report says they stayed at 
the pa eating the vanquished until the smell of decaying 
bodies drove them off. Hongi next defeated the Ngati 
Maru at Thames, the Waikato people at Pirongia and Te 
Arawa at Rotorua. 

In January 1827 Hongi was shot through the lung, re¬ 
turned home and a year later died. His long illness associ¬ 
ated with his wound was captured on canvas by the artist 
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Augustus Earle. Hongi was a man of medium height and 
slim build, with mild manners and an air of sophistication. 
Although he was a courageous man, he was not regarded 
as one of the great Maori field generals of his time. It was 
his exploitation of the musket that brought him so many 
successes. 

One of Hongi’s wives, Turi-ke-tuha, was blind but she 
accompanied him on all his expeditions and advised him. 
She was the mother of Harata who married Hone Heke. 

If Hongi had not depopulated large areas of the North 
Island, the European settlers 30 years later would have 
had many more Maori with whom to dispute their land 
claims. Moreover, although Hongi pursued his Maori 
enemies with unremitting ferocity, he gave his fullest pro¬ 
tection to the mission stations set up in the Bay of Islands 
and regarded European settlers as a boon for the country 
because of their material and technological gifts. 

A section of State Highway 30, between Hinehopu 
on the shore of Lake Rotoiti and Te Pohue Bay on the 
shore of Lake Rotoehu, is known as Hongi’s Track. It was 
along this route that the Ngapuhi withdrew to the coast 
after a Pyrrhic victory over Te Arawa at Rotorua in 1823. 
There is a memorial on the track to Tokaanewa-te-Amotu 
who died fighting, alone, trying to hold up the attack¬ 
ing Ngapuhi while others went to alert Te Arawa of the 
impending attack. 

HONOURS appointments to the various orders of chiv¬ 
alry, and decorations for bravery and meritorious service 
for NZ citizens have always been issued by the Sovereign, 
but almost all are approvals of recommendations made by 
the government. 

The exceptions are the Order of Merit, the Orders of 
the Garter and the Thistle, and the Royal Victorian Order, 
which are personally awarded by the Sovereign. 

The Governor-General seeks in confidence a decision 
by the nominees as to whether they would accept an 
honour. 

The Governor-General, under delegated authority of 
the sovereign, may approve awards of the Queen’s Com¬ 
mendation for Brave Conduct and the Queen’s Commen¬ 
dation for Valuable Service in the Air. 

Honours and awards are issued at New Year, on the 
Queen’s Birthday and on special occasions; and bravery 
awards are usually announced separately. There are statu¬ 
tory limits on how many of each order of chivalry may be 
made each year. In some senior orders, the number held 
at any one time is limited and new orders are issued only 
after the death of an incumbent. 

NZers may nominate fellow citizens for honours or for 
awards, including bravery awards, by sending biographi¬ 
cal details, including notes on appropriate achievements, 
to the Prime Minister for consideration. 

The Governor-General may, on behalf of the Sovereign, 
invest recipients with their honours at formal investitures. 

The title ’Honourable’ may be used while in office 


by members of the Executive Council (Ministers of the 
Crown), the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Judges of the Court of Appeal and High Court Judges. 
Honourable may sometimes be conferred for life. 

British Honours system: Prior to 1975, NZ came under 
the British honours system. In 1858 the British govern¬ 
ment first considered the possibility of conferring British 
honours on residents of the colony. Before World War 
One, the recommendations were made by the Governors 
and Governors-General after unofficial discussions with 
the Prime Minister of the time. The most important hon¬ 
ours were: 

The Most Noble Order of the Garter (KG) — a sole 
gift of the Sovereign of the Order (the Queen). Members 
include members of the Royal Family and 24 Knight 
Companions. The first NZ-born member of the order was 
Lord Elworthy, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, in 1977; 
the second was Sir Keith Holyoake in 1980 for services 
as Governor-General and previously as Prime Minister of 
NZ; and the third was Sir Edmund Hillary in 1995 for 
services to NZ and the Commonwealth and humanitarian 
work in Nepal. 

The Most Honourable Order of the Bath — divided 
into three classes with civil and military divisions: Knights 
and Dames Grand Cross (GCB); Knights and Dames 
Commander (KCB and DCB); and Companions (CB). 

Order of Merit (OM) — awarded for exceptional 
service to the Crown or to the advancement of the arts, 
learning, literature and science. NZers who have been 
appointed to the order are Lord Rutherford, Professor 
John Cawte Beaglehole, and expatriate scholar Sir Ronald 
Syme. 

The Most Distinguished Order of St Michael and St 
George — three classes of members: Knights and Dames 
Grand Cross (GCMG); Knights and Dames Commanders 
(KCMG and DCMG); and Companions (CMG). It was 
awarded for those who served the nation in high and 
confidential posts, particularly those related to foreign 
affairs. 

The Royal Victorian Order — five classes of members: 
Knights and Dames Grand Cross (GCVO); Knights and 
Dames Commanders (KCVO and DCVO); Commanders 
(CVO); Lieutenants (LVO); and Members (MVO). As¬ 
sociated with the order was a medal, the Royal Victorian 
Medal (RVM). The sole gift of the Sovereign, the order 
was issued to those who gave important personal service 
to the Sovereign. 

The Most Excellent Order of the British Empire — five 
classes of members: Knights and Dames Grand Cross 
(GBE); Knights and Dames Commanders (KBE); Com¬ 
manders (CBE); Officers (OBE); and Members (MBE). 
Associated with the order was a medal, the British Empire 
Medal (BEM). There were further divisions into civil and 
military divisions. Those eligible for the civil division were 
those who gave important services to the nation. 

Order of the Companions of Honour (CH) was for 
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those who ‘rendered conspicuous service of national im¬ 
portance’ and, in NZ, was awarded to Prime Ministers 
and long-serving Ministers of the Crown. Total member¬ 
ship was limited to 65. 

Knights Bachelor — the most ancient title of honour. 

NZ Honours system: Between f975 and 1996 the 
honours system combined the British orders plus NZ 
Honours, such as the Queen’s Service Order (QSO), with 
the associated Queen’s Service Medal (QSM), instituted in 
1975; and the Order of New Zealand (ONZ), instituted 
in 1987. In 1995 a committee was appointed to consider 
the question of NZ honours. From its recommendations, 
the NZ Royal Honours system came into being on 6 May 
1996 with the institution of the New Zealand Order of 
Merit. The recommendations for the various British State 
Orders of Chivalry (Orders of the Bath, St Michael and St 
George and British Empire) and Orders (the Order of the 
Companions of Honour) were discontinued, along with 
the honour of Knight Bachelor. 

There are three main Orders within this system: the 
Order of New Zealand, the New Zealand Order of Merit 
and the Queen’s Service Order. 

The Order of New Zealand (ONZ) is NZ’s highest 
honour. It was instituted in 1987 to honour outstanding 
service to the Crown or the people of NZ. It is a non¬ 
titular order and ordinary membership is limited to 20 
persons living at any one time. Additional and honorary 
members may be appointed to commemorate special 
events or occasions. Current holders of the award include 
Sir Edmund Hillary and Dame Kiri Te Kanawa. 

The New Zealand Order of Merit is an Order of 
Chivalry and was instituted by Royal Warrant in May 
1996 on the recommendation of the Honours Advisory 
Committee to replace appointments to the various Brit¬ 
ish Orders of Chivalry. In 2000 the Queen approved the 
discontinuation of titles ‘Sir’ and ‘Dame’ within the Order 
and approved new designations for the first and second 
levels of the Order: Principal Companion (PCNZM) and 
Distinguished Companion (DCNZM). 

The Queen’s Service Order (QSO) has been in existence 
since March 1975. The QSO is especially for valuable vol¬ 
untary service to the community or meritorious services to 
the Crown. It is a non-titular order and ordinary member¬ 
ship is limited to thirty appointments each year. 

Privy Counsellor is for those who have held high politi¬ 
cal or judicial office or have achieved eminence in public 
affairs. Appointees use the title ‘Right Honourable’. 

Gallantry and bravery awards: the 1995 advisory 
committee recommended that British awards for acts of 
gallantry and bravery be discontinued, and in their place 
be instituted a series of distinctive NZ awards. The New 
Zealand Gallantry Awards recognise those military, and 
certain other categories of support personnel, who per¬ 
form acts of gallantry while involved in war and warlike 
operational service (including peacekeeping); and the New 
Zealand Bravery Awards recognise the actions of those 


persons who save or attempt to save the life of another 
person and in the course of which they place their own 
safety or life at risk. The Victoria Cross (VC) remains 
the country’s highest award for acts of gallantry in war 
and warlike operations, and a premier award — the New 
Zealand Cross (NZC) — is awarded for outstanding acts 
of bravery. 

HOOD, George (1893-1928) and his companion, John 
Moncrieff (1899-1928), are tragic figures in the history of 
NZ aviation, who died in a vain attempt to fly the Tasman 
Sea. Hood lost a leg in World War One and afterwards 
was posted to the Territorial Air Force Reserve where he 
met the Scottish-born Moncrieff who had also fought in 
the last stages of the war. Moncrieff had come to NZ at 
about 16 years of age and was an experienced mechanic. 
They decided to be the first to fly the Tasman Sea and set 
out from Sydney for Wellington on 10 January 1928 in an 
American-made, Australian-assembled Ryan monoplane 
of the sort that had taken Lindbergh across the Atlantic. 

They were not well-prepared for the trip and while 
their wives waited for them at Trentham racecourse they 
went down somewhere in the sea and were lost. 

Originally, there had been three men in the group plan¬ 
ning the flight. Captain J L Knight had lost in a toss-up 
on who would go when it was found the aircraft was too 
small for three. 

Eight months later, Charles Kingsford Smith with 
Charles Ulm (a NZer), H A Litchfield and T H Me William 
flew the Tasman in the Southern Cross. 

HOOKER, Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911) spent only 
about three months in NZ but wrote two notable books 
on native plants, Flora Novae-Zelandiae, published in 
1853, and NZ Flora (1867). Hooker came here aboard 
the vessel Erebus on its way to Antarctica in 1839 with an 
expedition led by Sir James Clark Ross. He spent time at 
the Auckland and Campbell Islands collecting specimens 
just as he had wherever he went. His other publications 
from the expedition were Flora Antarctica and Flora 
Tasmaniae, both of which appeared between 1843 and 
1860. 

HOOKER GLACIER rises on the Canterbury side of the 
main divide of the Southern Alps, near Mt Hicks, and 
moves down the valley between the Main Divide and the 
Cook Range. It flows into the Hooker River which in turn 
flows into the Tasman River. The glacier and the river 
were named by Julius von Haast after an English botanist, 
Sir William Hooker, who was the first director of Kew 
Gardens. Mt Hooker (2,652 m) and the Hooker range in 
Westland were also named by von Haast, after Sir William 
Hooker’s son, Joseph Dalton Hooker. 

HOOKER’S SEA LION (see Seals) 
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HORNWORTS are known as Anthocerotae and NZ has 
15 species in four closely related genera. They are thalloid, 
that is they have a plant body lacking stems or leaves and 
instead form ribbon-like branched growths on the ground 
or amongst other plants. They are similar to, and often 
grouped with, liverworts but for various technical reasons 
are regarded as distinctive. Unusual features include an 
intercalary meristem which allows continuous growth 
in the sporophyte; and also symbiotic, nitrogen-fixing, 
blue-green algal colonies in the gametophyte which allows 
the hornworts to successfully colonise nutrient-poor clay 
banks and river flats. More specialised forms of these 
small plants are found in alpine grassland and even as 
epiphytes on tree trunks. 

HOROEKA (see Lancewoods) 

HOROUTA was the name of one of the ancestral canoes 
in which, according to Maori traditions, their forebears 
arrived in this country from Hawaiki. The Ngati Porou 
on the East Coast claim descent from the Horouta and 
Nukutere canoes. The traditions referred to voyages in 
ocean-going canoes to and from Hawaiki and Horouta 
is associated with the bringing of kumara. The story goes 
that when Horouta made a return journey to Hawaiki 
it found whole cliffs made of kumara and the tohunga 
prayed so hard that the kumara fell down into the canoe 
and was brought to Aotearoa. 

In spring each year, the voyage of Horouta was re-en¬ 
acted as part of the ceremony associated with the planting 
of the precious kumara. 

(See also Iwi, Maori Canoe Traditions, Waka.) 

HORSE RACING was a highlight of the first anniversary 
celebrations at Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, Otago 
and Nelson, and by World War Two few boroughs did 
not have their own racecourse, no matter how humble. 
Since the war, maintenance costs have resulted in a large 
number of amalgamations, with many racing clubs retain¬ 
ing their independence but holding their race meetings 
at centralised courses. The first races were conducted by 
local committees, and then major racing clubs grew as 
the sport flourished. In the 1880s general meetings were 
held among club executives in a bid to set up consistent 
national rules for the conduct of racing as a sport. The 
sport, or industry, is now controlled by the NZ Racing 
Conference. 

Trotting, or harness racing, was also fairly quickly 
established, although the need for better tracks than for 
galloping meant some delay in its full acceptance. Trotting 
meetings were first held in the 19th century and in 1896 
some centralised control was set up by a meeting held 
in Wellington. Control went to the NZ Harness Racing 
Conference. 

For a long period until after World War Two, racing 
clubs and some trotting clubs were the wealthiest sporting 


organisations in the country. But increasing costs over 
recent years, and competing entertainment and gambling 
opportunities in the larger towns, have seen the breadth of 
public interest in the sport diminish. Despite this competi¬ 
tion, however, TAB (Totalisator Agency Board) licences 
are issued each year for both racing and trotting meetings. 
In 2001 Sheila Laxton became the first woman to train 
a Melbourne Cup winner (Ethereal). In 2002 she was 
named the NZ Racing Personality of the Year, and ap¬ 
pointed an Officer of the NZ Order of Merit for services 
to racing. 

Breeding A breeding industry for racehorses has been 
built round the annual yearling sales held at Trentham 
and Karaka. Prices reflect the success of NZ-bred horses 
overseas, particularly in Australia, where year after year 
NZ-bred horses have been prominently placed in the top 
distance events. The reputation was built on the perform¬ 
ances of horses like Carbine and Phar Lap. Buyers from 
Australia and other countries round the world now attend 
the yearling sales in large numbers, giving great strength 
to the thoroughbred industry here. Sir Patrick Hogan has 
been a prominent successful breeder. 

Standardbreds produced here have done well overseas 
but the greatest fillip the industry ever received was from 
the impressive international successes of Cardigan Bay. 

HORSES were introduced by Samuel Marsden in 1814 
when he brought a group of domestic animals to the Bay 
of Islands as a gift to Maori from Governor Macquarie of 
New South Wales. It was inevitable that, from the earliest 
days, horses would accompany almost every wave of set¬ 
tlers, and within only months of the founding of a settle¬ 
ment, horse racing was started on an informal basis. 

Transport The rugged country made transport and 
roadmaking difficult for the earliest Europeans. Pack- 
horses were used first for transport, but they were soon 
replaced by bullocks which could haul heavier loads, 
could graze off the countryside, did not need shoeing and 
withstood the coldest weather without covers or shelter. 
As roads got better, however, horses made their comeback. 
They were about twice as fast as bullocks pulling drays 
and carts and passenger vehicles, and reigned supreme as 
the chief means of transport well into the 20th century, in 
conjunction with a gradually expanding railway network. 

Although native forests and mountainous country 
proved an effective barrier and horses did not do well in 
the kind of rough country to which deer and goats adapt¬ 
ed, recently the feral herds in the Kaimanawas have grown 
sufficiently large to become a problem to people living in 
the area, and on the roads. Their grazing threatened not 
only the tussock but many rare plants, and it was also 
argued that many of the animals were in very poor condi¬ 
tion in their harsh environment. In 1996, the Department 
of Conservation planned to cull the herd by shooting them 
on site, arousing strong protests from horse lovers. Many 
were rounded up and destroyed, while others were sold 
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and broken in for domestic use, and since 1997 there have 
been regular culls and roundups to keep the wild popula¬ 
tion below 500. (See also Horse Racing.) 

HORSLEY, Colin (1920- ) is a NZ-born pianist, regarded 
as one of the great exponents of Chopin’s work, and a Pro¬ 
fessor at the Royal College of Music in London. He was 
born at Wanganui, educated at Wanganui Technical Col¬ 
lege and the Royal College of Music in London. He toured 
Europe many times, and visited the US as well as Australia 
as a concert pianist and with major orchestras under lead¬ 
ing conductors such as Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Adrian 
Boult, Sir John Barbirolli and Eugene Goossens. He was 
chosen by the BBC to represent Britain at the international 
celebration marking the occasion of the 150th anniversary 
of Chopin’s birth, and also appeared on BBC television on 
the 100th anniversary of Chopin’s death. 

HORT, Abraham (1799-1869) was the founder of the 
first Jewish congregation in NZ. He arrived here in Janu¬ 
ary 1843 to join his son who had established a business 
in Wellington. He brought with him several young Jewish 
women to enable members of the Wellington Jewish com¬ 
munity to marry within the faith. Shortly after his arrival, 
Hort held the first Jewish service in NZ, and applied for a 
site for a synagogue and cemetery, for which approval was 
gained in May 1843. 

HORTICULTURAL AND FOOD RESEARCH INSTI¬ 
TUTE of NZ Ltd (HortResearch) is a Crown Research 
Institute, and NZ’s largest horticulture and food research 
organisation, helping to grow exports and develop new 
markets. 

Since 1970 horticultural exports have grown from $14 
million to more than $1.85 billion in 2002. To remain 
internationally competitive and profitable for growers, 
vigorous research and development is vital. HortResearch 
scientists work alongside some of NZ’s largest plant-based 
and food processing industries. 

HortResearch’s research spans molecular biology, plant 
and tree breeding, crop production, food processing, fruit 
storage and transport, and evaluation of consumer prefer¬ 
ences. New fruits developed to meet consumer requirements 
have resulted from HortResearch’s breeding programmes. 

With 505 permanent science and support staff and 
up to 150 casual workers in 10 regional research centres 
and orchards throughout NZ, HortResearch aims to 
support sustainable production systems, and the purity, 
safety and customer acceptability of plant-based products. 
Research and development covers a large range of crops of 
economic importance to NZ including fruit, cut flowers, 
forest trees, ornamentals and vegetables. 

HORTON, Alfred George (1842-1903) was the major 
influence in establishing the success and influence of what 
is today NZ’s largest-circuladon daily newspaper, the NZ 


Herald. Born at Hull, in Yorkshire, Horton worked there 
as a journalist before coming to NZ in 1861 and joining 
The Press in Christchurch. He founded in succession the 
Timaru Herald, the Thames Advertiser and the Daily 
Southern Cross (in Auckland) before joining with the 
Wilson Brothers to form Wilson and Horton, proprietors 
of the NZ Herald. He was a director of the NZ Insurance 
Company and a chairman of the local board of the Mu¬ 
tual Life Association of Australasia. His son, Sir Henry 
Horton (1870-1943), became executive head of Wilson 
and Horton following the death of his father and the two 
Wilson partners within a period of a few months. He be¬ 
came an outstanding industry leader for 40 years. 

The Horton family retained an interest in Wilson and 
Horton after it became a public company in the 1960s. 
However, Brierley Investments raided the company in 
1994, and in 1995 sold its shares to Irish Independent 
Newspapers. Soon afterwards, the Horton family exited 
the company, ending an association that had gone back 
four generations. 

HOSPITALS were first built in the colony by Governor 
George Grey — at Auckland in 1846, Wellington in 1847, 
Dunedin in 1851, Lyttelton in 1853, and Christchurch 
in 1862. Another early hospital was built in New Ply¬ 
mouth; by 1884 there were 36 throughout the country. 
The provincial councils became responsible for hospital 
administration from their formation in 1854 but central 
government took them over again when the councils were 
abolished in 1876. 

As early as 1885, legislation set up 28 hospital districts, 
each controlled by a board whose members in those days 
were appointed by the ruling district local body. Finance 
came from patients’ fees, plus charitable contributions and 
both local body and central government grants. 

Legislation in 1909 provided for hospital board mem¬ 
bers to be elected every three years instead of appointed. 
The Social Security Act of 1938 provided for free hospital 
services with all finances coming from the government. 

Before changes began to be made to the structure of 
public health in the mid-1980s, there were 29 hospital 
boards. This diminished to 25 immediately before the 
switch-over to area health boards in 1989. Public hospitals 
numbered 171 with 25,000 beds. 

There have been a number of crises in the provision of 
hospital services since the 1960s, with the cost of accom¬ 
modation, equipment and specialised staff increasing far 
more rapidly than the funds available. This led to waiting 
lists, and the development of health insurance backed by 
a private hospital scheme. In 1965 there were 150 private 
hospitals with 3,207 beds. By 1996, 249 of them provided 
more than 7,000 beds, and the growth was continuing. 

The ‘health reforms’ of the 1990s brought an emphasis 
on reducing the number of days spent by patients in hos¬ 
pital. This and new operating techniques also resulted in a 
growth in day-stay surgery. 
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Nominal charges for hospital in-patients were intro¬ 
duced in 1992 but were dropped due to public outrage 
and the cost of collecting them. Part-charges for day 
surgery and out-patient hospital services introduced at the 
same time were removed much later, in July 1997. 

The 1990s saw many provincial hospitals and smaller 
community hospitals downsized, closed or placed in com¬ 
munity ownership. In some cases patient numbers were 
insufficient to support specialist services and patients were 
required to travel further to bigger city hospitals. 

By 1996 there were 119 CHE (Community Health En¬ 
terprise) hospitals with just 15,270 beds. From July 1998 
CHEs became known as Hospital and Health Services as 
part of a move by the Government in the face of public 
hostility to tone down the commercial nature of the public 
hospitals. 

The new Labour/Alliance Government elected in Nov¬ 
ember 1999 promised a return to elected boards oversee¬ 
ing the operation of public hospitals. 

Waiting lists for elective surgery dogged the public 
system throughout the 1990s, and in 1998 a ‘booking 
system’ was introduced whereby patients only stayed on 
the waiting lists and booked in for surgery if they had suf¬ 
ficient points as judged by surgery criteria. Critics claimed 
the new system disguised the real figures, as those want¬ 
ing surgery, but with insufficient points, were no longer 
counted. Supporters argued the system gave more surety 
to those awaiting elective surgery. 

Waiting times for elective services continue to be an area 
of focus for the Government and the Ministry of Health. 
In 2000 the Government outlined four key objectives and 
seven strategies for reducing waiting times and improving 
access to elective services. The four key objectives are to 
ensure: all patients with a level of need which can be met 
within the resources (funding) available are provided with 
surgery within six months of assessment; delivery of a level 
of publicly funded service which is sufficient to ensure ac¬ 
cess to elective surgery before patients reach a state of un¬ 
reasonable distress, ill health, and/or incapacity; national 
equity of access to electives — so that patients have similar 
access to elective services, regardless of where they live; a 
maximum waiting time of six months for first specialist 
assessment. The seven strategies for achieving these objec¬ 
tives are: nationally consistent clinical assessment; increas¬ 
ing the supply of elective services; giving patients certainty; 
improving the capability of public hospitals; better liaison 
between primary and secondary sectors; actively manag¬ 
ing sector performance; building public confidence. The 
processes used in dealing with waiting times for elective 
services are constantly under review and the Government 
has expressed its commitment to reducing waiting times 
and improving national consistency of access. 

HOTERE, Ralph (1931- ), one of this country’s most sig¬ 
nificant contemporary painters, was born at Mitimiti, in 
Northland, of Te Aupouri descent. He attended St Peter’s 


College, Auckland Teachers’ College and then King Ed¬ 
ward Technical College in Dunedin, where he specialised 
in art. In 1952 he had his first one-man exhibition at the 
Dunedin Public Art Gallery. He was awarded a NZ Art 
Societies’ Fellowship in 1961 which enabled him to travel 
in Europe and study at the Central School of Art in Lon¬ 
don. In 1962 he spent three months in Vence in France, 
having received a residential award to paint at the Michael 
Karolyi Memorial Foundation. He returned to Auckland 
in 1965, received the Frances Hodgkins Fellowship in 
1969 and QEII Arts Council awards in 1970 and 1978. A 
major survey of his work toured the country in 1973, and 
in 1997 another touring exhibition featured paintings in 
which he incorporated lines from both NZ and traditional 
poetry. Hotere lives and works in Port Chalmers. 

In 2003 Hotere was one of ten inaugural recipients of 
an Arts Foundation of New Zealand Icon Award. The 
sale of Black Window for $305,937 in July 2003 made 
it the highest price ever paid for a work of art by a living 
NZ artist. 

HOUSEHOLD is the term for a group of people living 
together in one house. In the early 2000s there were 1.344 
million households in NZ. The majority of these, 69 per 
cent, consisted of one family living in the same household, 
although the predominance of the one-family household 
has been decreasing since the last decade of the 20th 
century, with a small but gradual increase in one-person 
households (23.4 per cent of the total at the 2001 census). 
The number of people within the household itself has 
shown a marked decline over the last 125 years. In 1874 
the average household in NZ contained an average of 
just under six people. In the early 2000s that average was 
about 2.6 persons per dwelling, indicating the changing 
social structure of society with a general trend towards 
smaller families and childless marriages. At the time of 
the 2001 census about 65 per cent of people owned the 
dwelling for their household, of which about 51 per cent 
had to use a mortgage to do so. 

Flatting is where many individual people live together 
in the same house, usually rented, to form a temporary 
household for the purposes of sharing the costs and the 
amenities. It is common for young people, who are old 
enough to seek independence from the family home, to 
do this. 

HOUSING, MINISTRY OF (see Building and Housing, 
Department of) 

HOUSTOUN, Michael James (1952- ) was born in 
Timaru and educated at Timaru Boys’ High School. Piano 
studies with Sister Mary Eulalie in Timaru and Maurice 
Till in Christchurch and Dunedin helped him to success 
in musical examinations and competitions throughout 
the country, and he soon earned a reputation as a teenage 
virtuoso. 
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Houstoun lived in the US and England until 1981 when 
he returned to NZ. Since then he has performed regularly 
from a wide-ranging solo, concerto and chamber music 
repertoire. Among numerous achievements in the last 
decade have been winning the 1989 Turnovsky Prize for 
Outstanding Achievement in the Arts, performing and 
recording the 32 sonatas of Beethoven, a television pro¬ 
gramme about Liszt, and the establishment of a summer 
music school in Nelson with the NZ String Quartet. He 
is now regarded as one of the leading concert pianists in 
the world. 

HOWARD, Mabel Bowden (1893-1972) was the first 
woman to become a cabinet minister, in 1947. She 
was born at Adelaide into a trade union family and in 
Christchurch became secretary of the Canterbury General 
Labourers’ Union, a post she held for many years. She 
entered parliament in 1943 for Christchurch East in a 
by-election and was re-elected later the same year; she 
changed to the Sydenham electorate for the 1946 general 
election when she won with the largest majority of any 
electorate in the country. 

Howard was Minister of Health and Child Welfare 
at the time of Labour’s defeat in 1949 and in the second 
Labour Government of 1957-60 was Minister of Social 
Security, of Child Welfare, and Minister in Charge of the 
Welfare of Women and Children. 

A large and boisterous woman, she once held up a pair 
of women’s bloomers in the House of Representatives, 
while in Opposition, during a speech in which she was 
complaining about the high cost of living, and particu¬ 
larly the high cost of women’s clothing. Her concern for 
animals motivated her successful fight to enact the first 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act in 1960. 

HOWARTH, Geoffrey Philip (1951- ) was one of NZ’s 
most successful cricket captains and a fine right-hand 
batsman who ran out of runs later in his career, lost the 
captaincy when he failed to gain a place in the 1985 team 
for the tour of Australia, and later was deposed as coach 
of the national side in 1995 after dismal international per¬ 
formances during the game’s centennial celebration sea¬ 
son. He played most of his provincial cricket for Northern 
Districts, returning over many years for the Southern 
Hemisphere summer from his place in the English county 
team of Surrey. Howarth’s career peaked as a batsman 
between 1977 and 1981. He scored all five of his test 
centuries during this period, including a century in each 
innings (122 and 102) against England at Auckland in the 
1977-78 season. 

He became captain of NZ in the 1979-80 season but 
from early in the 1980s he began to have trouble with his 
batting, seeming to lack concentration and seldom get¬ 
ting past 30 runs. He held his place in the side, long after 
he would otherwise have been replaced, because of his 
perceptive, shrewd captaincy. In 40 tests he scored 2,270 


runs for an average of 34.39. Over all first-class matches, 
including for Surrey, he scored more than 16,000 runs, 
among the top half-dozen NZ batsmen of all time. 

Howarth became an acknowledged master of tactics in 
one-day, limited-over cricket. 

Hedley John Howarth (1943- ), his brother, was a 
top-class slow left-arm bowler who played for NZ from 
1969 until 1977, taking 86 wickets in 30 tests for an aver¬ 
age of 36.95. 

HOYTE, John Barr Clark (1835-1913), one of the earli¬ 
est landscape painters, was born in England and received 
his artistic training there, and is believed to have spent 
some time in the West Indies. In 1860, in England, he 
married and then left for NZ, settling in Auckland. From 
about 1868 he began taking ‘sketching’ trips during the 
summer vacation, visiting districts such as Whangarei, 
Coromandel, Rotorua and Canterbury. 

In 1869 he was one of the key promoters of the Society 
of Artists, and a leading member up to 1875. In 1879 
he moved to Sydney where, in 1880, he became the first 
president of the Art Society of New South Wales. He died 
in Sydney. 

HUATA,WiremuTeTau (1917-1991), the third genera¬ 
tion of his family to become an Anglican priest, was chap¬ 
lain to the Maori Battalion during World War Two and 
won the Military Medal. Canon Huata belonged to Ngati 
Kahungunu of Wairoa. However, his young proteges from 
other tribes credited him with being Pan-Maori for he 
had an extraordinary ability to cross tribal boundaries 
with ease. 

He was educated at Te Aute College and ordained in 
1940, following family tradition which started when his 
grandfather Tamihana Huata was made a priest in 1861, 
and continued with the ordination of his father, the late 
Hemi Pititi Huata. 

During World War Two, Huata was chaplain to the 
28th (Maori) Battalion and then served in several Maori 
pastorates at Wairoa, Waipatu-Moteo (Hastings) and 
Te Ngae (Rotorua). In 1952 he became Superintendent 
of Maori Missions in the Waikato Diocese. When Te 
Arikinui Te Ata-I-Rangikaahu succeeded her father and 
became the Maori Queen in 1966, Huata had the signal 
honour of crowning her using the same Bible which had 
been used in the coronation of five Kings before her, and 
giving the blessing at the coronation service. 

An exuberant man with a famous, robust laugh, he 
was an authority on things Maori and had a talent for 
involving the young in various activities and passing on 
his knowledge. He was well known for his original com¬ 
positions of songs and haka. They have a special appeal 
in the Maori world for the lyrics are lessons in customs, 
history, proverbial sayings and maxims, laced with refer¬ 
ences from the Bible. 
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HUHU BEETLE (Prionoplus reticularis) is the largest 
native beetle (up to 50 mm long), and is easily recognis¬ 
able by its crocodile skin colouring. The huhu grub, found 
in dead wood, is considered a delicacy by Maori. 

(See also Beetles.) 

HUI is a special gathering of Maori, traditionally on a 
marae, for usually more than one day, and at which visi¬ 
tors are provided with food and a place to sleep. Accord¬ 
ing to Joan Metge in The Maoris ofNZ: ‘There are many 
kinds of hui. The most important is the tangihanga (often 
abbreviated to tangi), a funeral, which takes precedence 
over all the others. Then there are weddings, twenty-first 
birthday parties, and “unveilings”; “openings” (of new 
buildings); church and other conferences (such as the 
annual hui topu of the Anglican Diocese of Waiapu); an¬ 
niversary gatherings (such as the coronation celebrations 
of the King Movement); and gatherings to honour special 
visitors.’ 

A hui is free of charge but guests traditionally donate 
‘marae money’. Most hui last two or three days in order 
that they can be condensed within a weekend, with a tangi 
usually lasting three days, burial taking place on the last 
day. 

Hui may be attended by 5,000 people or more. The 
organisation and structure are complex with well-defined 
behaviour codes and rituals. These gatherings have always 
been the heart of Maori society and community life. 

In pre-European times, the hospitality afforded during 
a hui and the gifts to visitors enabled a hapu to increase 
its collective mana. A number of related hapu would at¬ 
tend a hui and each would have its separate encampment 
and might be wary of treachery. The occasion might have 
been the opening of a war against another tribe, or the 
cementing of peace, the opening of a meeting-house or 
a milestone in the life of a chief. If the food held out, the 
visitors sometimes stayed for weeks, feasting, engaging in 
appropriate ritual, talking on important issues, dancing 
and playing games. 

HUIA ( Heteralocha acutirostris) have been extinct since 
1907 as a result of the shrinking of the forests and over- 
zealous specimen-collecting for overseas museums. The 
bird was noted for its black plumage, its rounded orange 
wattles and white-tipped tail. The female had a long, slen¬ 
der curving bill which made it easily distinguishable from 
the male, which had a much shorter but more powerful 
beak. The reason for the dimorphism as to bill sizes is 
unknown but it may have been to do with expanding the 
ecological food niche, so allowing the species to utilise a 
much wider range of food types. 

The huia inhabited the major mountain ranges, from 
south of Taupo down to Wellington, living deep in the for¬ 
ests. Almost always seen in pairs, they normally bounded 
along the ground or from branch to branch, flying only 
when necessary. 



Huia. 

They ate insects, particularly huhu grubs, caterpillars, 
spiders and fruits. Nests were found in hollow trees or in 
a mass of dense foliage and were made of sticks, twigs 
and leaf litter. The eggs were brown-grey with brown and 
purple blotches. 

Huia tail feathers were greatly prized by Maori as sym¬ 
bols of rank and used as adornment by chiefs. Beautiful 
boxes, ornately carved and called waka huia, were made 
for keeping the feathers in. 

HUKA FALLS are on the Waikato River, about 8 km 
downstream from the source at Lake Taupo, and the 
same distance from Wairakei. The sudden spuming rush of 
water is caused by the river dropping 8 m over a distance 
of 230 m in a narrow channel through silicified rock, and 
then cascading another 11m into a pool below. The falls 
are 10 km upstream from the Aratiatia Rapids. Huka is a 
favourite fishing spot for anglers, many of whom stay at 
the famous Huka Lodge alongside the river. 

Huka is the Maori word for foam. 

HULME, Alfred Clive (1911-82) won the Victoria Cross 
for eight days of sustained fighting on Crete during May 
1941. He stalked and killed 33 German snipers and at one 
time disguised himself as a German paratrooper and killed 
a number of the enemy on the outskirts of Galatos. Hulme 
was born in Dunedin and worked as a farm labourer be¬ 
fore going overseas with the 23rd Battalion as a sergeant. 
After the war he settled in the Bay of Plenty. 

HULME, Denis Clive (1936-1993), known as Denny, 
was a mechanical engineer who became the NZ champion 
grand prix driver in 1960, and in 1967 the first NZer to 
win the world Formula One driving championship. 

Hulme was born at Nelson, son of Alfred Hulme VC, 
and raised at Te Puke. He won the NZ Driver to Europe 
award in 1959 and from 1962 until the early 1970s, he 
drove regularly on the European circuit. 
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He was first in his class at Le Mans in 1962; first in his 
class in the international six-hour race at Brands Hatch 
in 1962, and first overall the following year; runner-up in 
the international formula junior world championship in 
1963; began Formula One racing with the Brabham team 
in 1965; fourth in Formula One world championship in 
1966; and world champion in 1967, winning the Monaco 
and German Grand Prix. 

Hulme also won many sports car events and through¬ 
out the 1960s was consistently one of the world’s top 
racing drivers. In 1973, Hulme became world president of 
the Grand Prix Drivers’ Association, a post he held until 
his retirement from racing in 1975. He continued racing 
cars in NZ and Australia, however, and died from a heart 
attack during a race in Australia. 

HULME, Juliet Marion ( see Parker, Pauline) 

HULME, Keri Ann Ruhi (1947- ) is a poet, short-story 
writer and novelist who calls herself ‘a writer and white- 
baiter’. Her novel The Bone People won the prestigious 
Booker Prize for fiction in 1985. 

The history of The Bone People is one of the great sto¬ 
ries of publishing. The manuscript was rejected by several 
publishing houses after Hulme refused to allow them to 
edit it down in size. A women’s arts and literary collective 
in Wellington, called Spiral, produced the novel in book 
form and it became a NZ best-seller through word of 
mouth. Then it was picked up by a major international 
publisher, won Britain’s Booker Prize and has since sold 
hundreds of thousands of copies around the world. 

Hulme’s Maori origins are Kai Tahu, and she also 
claims Celtic and Norse heritage. She lives for long periods 
as a recluse in the remote settlement of Okarito, on the 
south-west coast of the South Island, where she built her 
own house. She is a fine short-story writer and poet, has 
held writing fellowships at several universities, and served 
on the Literary Fund Advisory Committee (1985-89) and 
the Indecent Publications Tribunal (1985-90). Since her 
success with the bone people she has published several 
books of poetry and short stories, including a collection of 
poems Lost Possessions (1985) and a collection of short 
stories Te Kaihau: The Windeater (1986). In 1989 she 
published Homeplaces, a homage to Okarito, Moeraki 
and Stewart Island, with photographs by Robin Morrison. 
A further collection of poems, Strands, was published in 
1992, and a collection of short stories, Stonefish, in 2004. 
Although not a prolific writer, she has won a number of 
awards for her work. 

HUMAN RIGHTS and basic freedoms of the individual 
have generally been observed by NZ governments, except 
in periods of perceived crisis and stress, such as during 
and after the NZ Wars of the 19th century, during the two 
World Wars, and in the period of the Cold War during 
and immediately after the waterfront dispute in the early 


1950s (see also Federation of Labour). During those times, 
the normal civil rights of people such as conscientious ob¬ 
jectors and alleged subversives have been abused. 

The Human Rights Commission Act of 1977, which 
generally followed the principles of the United Nations 
International Covenant on Human Rights, was amalga¬ 
mated with the Race Relations Act 1971 to form the 
Human Rights Act 1993. Under the Act, there are 13 
prohibited grounds for discrimination: sex, marital sta¬ 
tus, religious belief, ethical belief, colour, race, ethnic or 
national origins, disability, age, political opinion, employ¬ 
ment status, family status, and sexual orientation. Areas 
where it is unlawful to discriminate are: employment; 
access to places, vehicles and facilities; provision of goods 
and services; provision of land, housing and other accom¬ 
modation; and access to educational establishments. The 
Act also includes provisions relating to racial disharmony, 
sexual harassment, and racial harassment. 

The Act was amended in 2001, which saw the Human 
Rights Commision and the Office of the Race Relations 
Conciliator become a new Human Rights Commission. 
The function of the Commission is to investigate alleged 
cases of discrimination. It is also charged with promoting 
human rights and developing and co-ordinating pro¬ 
grammes and activities in the field of human rights. The 
commission incorporates a Race and Ethnic Relations 
Unit, with a full-time Race Relations Commissioner who 
provides leadership and advice on race and ethnic issues 
to the Commission. 

HUMAN RIGHTS REVIEW TRIBUNAL, formerly the 
Complaints Review Tribunal, has evolved from the Equal 
Opportunities Tribunal, which was established by the 
Human Rights Commission Act 1977. The Tribunal hears 
proceedings brought by the Human Rights Commission 
or Race Relations Conciliator or any aggrieved person for 
breaches of certain provisions of the Human Rights Act 
1993, including grounds of race, ethnic origin, religious 
or ethical belief, marital status or sex. Proceedings may 
also be brought by the Privacy Commissioner pursuant 
to the Privacy Act 1993 and the Health and Disabil¬ 
ity Commissioner pursuant to the Health and Disability 
Commissioner Act 1990. The tribunal has three members: 
a barrister or solicitor of the High Court, with not less 
than seven years’ practice, as chairman, and two others, 
appointed from a panel maintained by the Minister of 
Justice, for each hearing. The tribunal hears the complaint 
and can make a decision, awarding damages or ordering 
other remedies. 

HUNT, Sam (1946- ) was born in Auckland and after 
expulsion from his school became a truck-driver, panel- 
beater and schoolteacher before establishing himself as a 
performing poet in pubs, schools and theatres. He was a 
Burns Fellow at Otago University in 1975. Hunt lived in 
the Pauatahanui estuary area, north-west of Wellington, 
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for many years where he became known as ‘The Bard of 
Bottle Creek’, and continued his tours around NZ, often 
with fellow poet and performer Gary McCormick. His 
verse is highly accessible and is particularly popular with 
young audiences. After his first book, From Bottle Creek 
(1969), a volume of his poetry was published every year 
or two, including several major collections, until Naming 
the Gods (1992), and in 1986 he was awarded a QSM for 
his contribution to NZ poetry. Hunt suffered ill-health in 
the early 1990s and gave up drinking. In 1995 Down the 
Backbone was published, and he was back on the circuit 
again, accompanied by Gary McCormick. Their ‘Roaring 
Forties’ tour attracted sell-out audiences and produced an 
illustrated souvenir book and a TV documentary of the 
same name. Hunt now lives on the Firth of Thames in 
Coromandel and continues to write. 

HUNTER, Sir Thomas Anderson (1863-1958) was an 
eminent dental surgeon and the founder of the school den¬ 
tal service. Hunter was born in Dunedin, was apprenticed 
to a Dunedin dentist and registered as a dentist in 1881. 
He was the first president of the NZ Dental Association 
when it was inaugurated in 1905 and, in association with 
the late Sir Thomas Sidey founded the Otago University 
Dental School. When the NZ Dental Corps was estab¬ 
lished during World War One, Hunter, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, was its first director. But he will 
be remembered best for his advocacy of a school dental 
scheme, whereby young women were trained to give lim¬ 
ited treatment to children at school. This was inaugurated 
in 1920 and Sir Thomas was the scheme’s first director. 

HUNTLY is a town of 7,000 people on the banks of the 
Waikato River at the foot of the Taupiri Range, 98 km 
south-east of Auckland. The area was first settled by an 
Anglican missionary, Benjamin Ashwell, in the 1930s. 
Huntly became a town district in 1908, a borough in 
1931, and was absorbed by the Waikato District Council 
in 1989 along with Ngaruawahia and Raglan. It was 
named after a town in Aberdeenshire, the birthplace of 
Alexander Henry, who originally owned the land on 
which the town now stands. 

Huntly is a coal-mining area. The industry was estab¬ 
lished on a commercial basis in 1876, and local coal is 
now used for the NZ Steel Mill at Glenbrook, and also 
serves the 1,000 MW Huntly power station just north of 
the borough on the western bank of the river. The station 
runs four turbines and was designed to be fuelled by gas 
or coal. A new plant proposed for the site will generate 
up to 365 MW. 

HURSTHOUSE, Charles Flinders (1812-76) was born 
in England, arrived in Nelson in 1842, went to Welling¬ 
ton, and from there walked to New Plymouth where he 
spent five years. On his return to England, he published 
An Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth (1849). 


He returned in 1854 with other members of his family 
and then went back to England for 15 years, during which 
time he published NZ, the Britain of the South (1860), 
Letter to Australian Colonists (1867), The Incorporation 
of the British Colonial in the Home Empire (1867), The 
NZ Handbook, a Short Synoptical View of NZ Today 
(1867), and Australian Independence (1870). He returned 
to NZ in 1870. 

HUTT CITY, or Lower Hutt as it was known, is the city 
that occupies 38,000 ha of land in the lower reaches of 
the Hutt Valley, close to the northern shores of Wellington 
Harbour. Its current population is estimated at 97,700, 
making it the ninth largest city in NZ. Mean daily maxi¬ 
mum temperature in January is 21° C and in July is 11° C. 
Sunshine hours average between 900 and 1,000 per year, 
with an average rainfall of 1,450 mm. Wellington is 15 
km to the south-west, and Upper Hutt is 18 km away to 
the north-east. SH 2 runs through the city along with the 
Wairarapa railway line; many of the city’s residents com¬ 
mute to Wellington each day by train or road. 

The first settlers arrived early in 1840 at what is now 
the site of Petone. Those who stayed on in the lower val¬ 
ley farmed the fertile river flats and built roads through 
the area, creating a small village called, simply, The Hutt. 
However, the following six years saw disputes with local 
Maori over the purchase of land by the NZ Company. 
Settlers at Wellington, concerned about the outbreaks of 
strife nearby, erected blockhouses in the Hutt area, with 
the main stockade at the bridge over the river, called Fort 
Richmond after one of the commanding officers. War was 
precipitated early in 1846 when British troops razed the 
principal Ngati Tama settlements on supposedly disputed 
land, which caused Maori to retaliate and plunder the 
settlers’ farms in the valley. On 3 March 1846, Governor 
Grey declared martial law, and began the Hutt campaign, 
culminating three months later when a 200-strong party 
of Maori attacked the stockade at Boulcotts Farm, near 
the present site of Avalon. 

As the disputes gradually subsided, settlers returned to 
the valley. By 1874 a rail link with Wellington had been 
established, and residential development spread around 
the village centre (what is now High Street). The settle¬ 
ment was created a borough in 1891, and the area from 
north of Petone to Taita was officially named Lower Hutt 
in 1910; it was proclaimed a city in 1941. 

The original agricultural development and market gar¬ 
dens gradually gave way to industrial development, and 
today the area is one of the most industrialised in NZ, 
home to the national railway workshops, engineering and 
motor works, woollen mills and freezing works. 

Local government reorganisation in 1989 saw the 
amalgamation of the borough councils of Petone and 
Eastbourne with the district council of Wainuiomata and 
the city council of Lower Hutt to form Hutt City. 
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HUTTON, Frederick Wollaston (1836-1905) was an 

outstanding naturalist and geologist in the 19th century. 
He was born in England, educated as a civil engineer and 
then served with the British Army in the Crimea and India 
before deciding in 1865 to leave the army and emigrate 
toNZ. 

His first enterprise was flax milling but after losing 
money he became a geologist with the Geological Survey 
and a teacher of natural science at Wellington College, 
then Provincial Geologist in Otago, and in 1877 Professor 
of Natural Science at Otago University. Seven years later 
he became Professor of Biology at Canterbury College 
and resigned in 1893 to become curator at the Canter¬ 
bury Museum. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
president of the Australian Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. In 1871 Hutton published a catalogue of 
NZ birds, a catalogue of fishes the following year, and in 
1873 a catalogue of mollusca. He wrote many scientific 
textbooks and collaborated with J Drummond in a book 
called The Animals of NZ (1904). His major work was 
Index Faunae Novae Zealandiae (1904). 

HUTT VALLEY is situated 10 km along the shoreline of 
the harbour from Wellington City and runs north-west 
up to the Tararua and Rimutaka ranges. The Hutt River 
flows the length of the valley in the fault angle depression 
of the Wellington Fault, 56 km from its source down to 
the harbour. It is the main source of the municipal water 
supply for the Wellington region. The valley originally 
supported farming and market gardening but over the 
years it has become more and more heavily industrialised 
with large areas also occupied by Wellington City dormi¬ 
tory suburbs. Industries include metal working, general 
and heavy engineering, textile manufacturing and a full 
range of other light and medium-scale manufacturing in¬ 
dustries. Two cities, Upper Hutt and Hutt City (formerly 
Lower Hutt), and the town of Petone, are located in the 
valley and the total population is around 131,000. 

The valley was known to Maori as Heretaunga, 'moor¬ 
ing place for canoes’, and it is said that the sons of the 
great navigator, Toi, settled there in the 13th century. The 
name Hutt is in honour of British MP and one-time chair¬ 
man of the NZ Company, Sir William Hutt (1801-82). 
He was also involved administratively in the settlement of 
South Australia, but never visited any of the colonies. 

HYDE, Robin (1906-39) was a journalist, poet and nov¬ 
elist, whose reputation has grown since her death so that 
today she is regarded as a major novelist and poet. She was 
born in South Africa where her Indian-born father, George 
Edward Wilkinson, married her Australian-born mother, 
Adelaide Butler, from a pioneering family in Victoria. 
Her real name was Iris Guiver Wilkinson but she wrote 
under the name Robin Hyde. She came with her parents 


to Wellington as an infant and first won a reputation as a 
schoolgirl poet at Wellington Girls’ College. She became a 
well-known journalist at a time when the profession was 
considered a male preserve and worked for a number of 
newspapers through the country. Her first book of poetry 
was The Desolate Star (1929), and her first book of prose 
was Journalese (1934). Two of her novels, Passport to 
Hell (1936) and its sequel Nor the Years Condemn (1938), 
give a highly imaginative biography of a legendary NZ 
soldier in World War One, ‘Starkie’. Check to Your King 
(1936) is a brilliantly impressionistic novel built round the 
story of Baron de Thierry. 

Two other novels are Wednesday’s Children (1937) and 
The Godwits Fly (1938), the first a fantasy regarded as the 
least successful of her works of fiction, and the second a 
novel about a Wellington family which gains more follow¬ 
ers as the years go by and has been reissued more often 
than any of her other books. 

Robin Hyde suffered a leg injury as a girl leaving her 
with a permanent limp, and she was susceptible to severe 
depression throughout her life. In 1938 she set out for 
London, decided to visit China en route, was arrested as a 
spy by Japanese troops who were at war with the Chinese, 
and by the time she escaped and got to London she was 
physically ill and mentally distraught. In six weeks she 
wrote her last book, Dragon Rampant (1939), an account 
of her adventures in wartime China. A few days before 
the beginning of World War Two, she took her own life 
in London. 

The revival of her reputation as a writer came with 
the publication of Houses by the Sea, a collection of her 
poems, in 1952. A new generation of young readers was 
captivated by her poetry. A determined and rebellious 
feminist in her own time, Robin Hyde has become some¬ 
thing of a symbol for modern women. Following The 
Desolate Star, her poetry was collected in The Conquerors 
(1935), Persephone in Winter (1937) and some later work 
was included in Houses by the Sea. She is the subject of a 
biography, The Book Of Iris, by Derek Challis (her son) 
and Gloria Rawlinson (2002). Young Knowledge: The 
Poems of Robin Hyde, edited and introduced by Michele 
Leggot, was published in 2003. 

HYDROIDS, the pale beige-coloured filamentous or 
feathery growths on pier piles, rocks and seaweeds, while 
not immediately recognisable as animals, belong to the 
large phylum of coelenterates which include the corals, sea 
anemones and jellyfish. The growths are, in fact, a colony 
of tiny polyps each joined to the other within a very fine, 
flexible and much-branched homy tube. From openings 
in this the minute anemone-like polyps protrude. Like the 
anemones, they have tentacles armed with stinging cells 
used to capture tiny organisms floating in the plankton. 
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ICE AGE probably showed its first signs in NZ in the lat¬ 
est Pliocene, 2.2 million years ago. At that time the first 
of a series of 12 small glacial episodes occurred, extending 
to the close of the early Pleistocene, 850,000 years ago. 
The effects of the Ice Age deepened in the middle and 
late Pleistocene and in the interval between 850,000 years 
ago and 14,000 years ago there were at least eight large 
glacial episodes. The shift in emphasis from many small to 
a few large episodes is thought to have been triggered by 
the extension of permanent ice sheets to cover the Arctic 
Ocean entirely. Global cooling was thus accentuated and 
increasing amounts of ice piled up on the land. As a result, 
glacial periods were intensified and prolonged. 

During a glacial episode, as more and more snow and 
ice accumulate on the surface of the earth, they reflect 
back into space more of the sun’s heat. This heat is lost 
to the earth. Growing ice sheets push more pack ice and 
icebergs into the oceans and so cool the water. 

Sea Level Changes of sea level accompanying ice ac¬ 
cumulation affect the distribution of land areas and this 
in turn affects air and oceanic currents and snow and ice 
formation. This means that once a period of cold has been 
started, it tends to be intensified and perpetuated by its 
own physical effects. But some turning point is eventually 
reached, possibly resulting from fluctuation in solar en¬ 
ergy or tilting of the earth’s axis, and a period of warming 
up starts with a similar acceleration of physical effects. 
Melting begins to outpace the addition of new snow. The 
spread of ice comes to a halt and the thickness of the 
ice sheets gradually diminishes. The ice slowly begins to 
withdraw. 

As the climate becomes warmer, plants and animals 
migrate into areas abandoned by the shrinking ice sheet. 


But eventually, with the continuing swing of the pen¬ 
dulum, the climate deteriorates and once more ice begins 
to accumulate. In this way, Pleistocene climates oscillated 
between cold glacial and warm interglacial periods. Al¬ 
though the extent of ice accumulation varied considerably 
from glacial period to glacial period, at one of the periods 
of maximum extent, about 20,000 years ago, ice covered 
some 27 per cent of the earth’s land surface, compared 
with about ten per cent today. 

Temperature Difference The difference in mean annual 
temperature between glacial and interglacial episodes was 
about 14° Celsius. 

Auckland’s climate probably changed to match that 
of Dunedin today, and Wellington experienced a frost 
climate similar to that of northern Norway today. Mounts 
Taranaki (Egmont), Ruapehu, Ngauruhoe and Tongariro 
had ice caps, and small glaciers filled the upper reaches 
of some valleys in the higher parts of the Tararua and 
Ruahine ranges. Ice covered the higher parts of north-west 
Nelson and the St Arnaud Range. 

Extensive glaciers formed in the Southern Alps and 
pushed west and east to reach the sea along the West 
Coast and spread along the inland flanks of the Canter¬ 
bury Plains. A thick ice sheet developed in Fiordland and 
pushed out westwards to the sea and eastwards towards 
Central Otago. In general, other parts of NZ south of a 
line passing approximately through the Waikato and the 
Bay of Plenty had a cold climate, with varying degrees of 
frost sufficiently severe to discourage the growth of forest, 
and many areas were either completely bare or thinly cov¬ 
ered with alpine-type vegetation and certain hardy grasses, 
rushes and sedges. 

Refuge Areas Forest was restricted to certain ’refuge’ 
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areas in coastal North Otago, Canterbury, Nelson and 
Marlborough, well away from the cooling effects of the 
mountains, and in the northern part of the North Island, 
coastal Hawke’s Bay and East Coast and north of the 
Waikato. The dropping of sea level accompanying the gla¬ 
cial periods uncovered strips of land close to the sea (and 
hence with a milder climate) that also provided temporary 
refuges for forest plants. 

During the last glacial period, at a time 30,000 to 
20,000 years ago, the world sea level was 105 to 135 m 
lower than it is now, but between 17,000 and 14,000 years 
ago it dropped even further, to reach 183 to 238 m below 
modern sea level. During this time of very low sea level it 
became possible for the ancestors of the Aborigines to move 
from south-east Asia across Indonesia into Australia. 

Retreat of the ice from NZ is thought to have started 
about 14,000 years ago. 

At the height of a warm period between 5,500 and 
4,000 years ago (the ‘Climatic Optimum’), average world 
temperatures were one to three degrees higher than at 
present and many warmth-loving plants and animals 
extended their ranges. The sea level was 23 m higher 
than it is today. After AD 1200 global climates gradually 
deteriorated and between 1550 and 1800 the world 
passed through ‘The Little Ice Age’. This period produced 
the lowest temperatures and the greatest extensions of 
ice on land and sea since the Pleistocene. The worldwide 
build-up of ice led to a fall in sea level of about half a 
metre. After 1800 the climate warmed up again, and the 
sea regained its present level. (See also Palaeontology.) 

ICON AWARD (see Arts Foundation of NZ) 

IHC NZ Inc provides services and support to people with 
an intellectual disability and their families. IHC’s Mission 
Statement is to ‘advocate for the rights, inclusion and 
welfare of all people with an intellectual disability and 
support them to lead satisfying lives in the community’. 
It is a membership-based organisation and membership is 
open to parents of children and adults with an intellectual 
disability, adults with an intellectual disability, volunteers, 
caregivers, staff, and members of the public. 

IHC was established in 1949. A small group of Wel¬ 
lington parents led by Harold and Margaret Anyon, dis¬ 
satisfied with the treatment of their intellectually disabled 
children by public authorities and health and education 
professionals, formed a society known as the Intellectually 
Handicapped Children’s Parents’ Association. The Intel¬ 
lectually Handicapped Children’s Parents’ Association be¬ 
came the Intellectually Handicapped Children’s Society in 
1962 and was further renamed the New Zealand Society 
for the Intellectually Handicapped in 1975. The Society 
changed its name to IHC New Zealand Incorporated in 
1994. Julia Millen tells the story of the IHC in Breaking 
Barriers: IHC’s first 50 years (1999). 

IHC has 47 local branches throughout New Zealand. 


Each branch elects a committee annually and the President 
becomes a member of the New Zealand Council, one of 
IHC’s governing bodies. (There is an 11-member Board 
of Governance). The organisation provides residential, 
vocational, family/whanau and property services to more 
than 7,000 New Zealanders. Residential services offer a 
number of choices: IHC supports 3,200 residents in IHC 
staffed homes, flats in the community, foster care and 
contract board. Vocational services aim to maximise peo¬ 
ple’s participation in employment and their opportunity 
to contribute to society, and such services for 4,000 adults 
are delivered from more than 300 centres in most towns 
and cities throughout New Zealand. 

IHC also provides family/whanau services to around 
1,500 families. Services include home support, relief care 
with alternative families (shared care) or in IHC facilities, 
and holiday and after-school programmes. IHC’s Properties 
Division manages IHC’s homes and vocational premises; it 
also offers parents and investors the opportunity to pur¬ 
chase homes on IHC’s behalf. 

IHC has an annual budget of $130 million. Sources of 
this funding are government contracts, service user fees, 
and fundraising, which includes IHC’s Annual Appeal, the 
Wrightson IHC Calf Scheme, donations and bequests. 

IHIMAERA, Witi (1944- ) is a prize-winning novelist 
and short-story writer. He was the first Maori novelist 
to be published, and has helped give a big boost in mana 
to a burgeoning group of Maori writers. He was bom 
in Gisborne in 1944, a member of Te Whanau A Kai, 
sub-tribe of Te Aitanga-a-Mahaki and Rongowhakaata, 
and through his mother has links with Ngati Porou. He 
was educated at Victoria and Auckland Universities, is 
a Distinguished Creative fellow at Auckland University, 
and a Montana book award winner. In 2004, he received 
an honorary doctorate from Victoria University, and was 
made a Distinguished Companion of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit. 

Both Pounamu, Pounamu, a collection of stories pub¬ 
lished in 1972, and Tangi, a novel published in 1973, won 
literary awards. A second novel, Whanau, came out in 
1974. These books were about rural Maori, and The New 
Net Goes Fishing (1977), a collection of short stories, was 
his first about urban Maori life. More recent are The Ma¬ 
triarch (1986), The Whale Rider (1987), Bulibasha, King 
of the Gypsies (1994), Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
(1995), The Dream Swimmer (1997), The Uncle’s Story 
(2000) and Sky Dancer (2003). In 2003, the movie Whale 
Rider was released. Filmed mostly on the North Island’s 
East Coast, the film was widely acclaimed both here and 
overseas, scoring an Oscar nomination for its young star, 
Keisha Castle-Hughes. 

ILLINGWORTH, Michael (1932-88) was born in York¬ 
shire, England and came to NZ in 1951. In 1957, he 
returned to Europe to learn about being a painter, coming 
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back to NZ in 1961. His style was naive and he simplified 
people and landforms. In 1966, he was the recipient of the 
first Frances Hodgkins Fellowship, University of Otago. 
His output was small and after 1975 he rarely exhibited 
his work. 

ILMENITE is present in huge quantities (at least 50 mil¬ 
lion tonnes) in the black sand on beaches on the West 
Coast of the South Island. The mineral is a source of 
titanium dioxide, which is used as an opacifier (a product 


that will make something opaque) and a pigment in paint, 
paper, plastics, cloth and rubber, and forms the basis of 
UV protection creams. Mining applications have been 
lodged for areas near Westport and Barrytown, where the 
largest known ilmenite resources are located, but produc¬ 
tion has been stalled by environmental issues. (See also 
Ironsand) 

IMMIGRATION by European settlers began with whalers 
and sealers who opted to stay here, escaped convicts from 


New Zealand 

4 * 

NEW ZEALAND IS UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF 

THE BEST AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 

COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE no extremes of temperature. A pi emit a I supply of pure water no 
droughts, n«i icebound lakes or nvers. 

FERTILE SOIL, yielding enormous averages of Grains, Grasses, Fruits. Hops, and Root 
4. reps. Heavy exports of Wool, Meat, Butter. Cheese. Tallow. Hides. Hemp, Kauri 
Gum. & c.. Sic. 

NEW ZEALAND IS RICH IN MINERALS, tutal yield. £105.000.000. 

A HEALTHV COUNTRY. A WEALTHY COUNTRY. New Zealand's rate of wealth 
is the highest per head o( population in the world Its death rate is the lowest 

THE SCENIC BEAUTIES OF NEW ZEALAND ARE UNRIVALLED. Magnificent 
mountains, lovely evergreen forests, beautiful lake-*, gigantic fiords, extensive thermal action, 
boiling lakes and streams, spouting geysers. 

SPORT IS GOOD Horse Racing. Polo, Golf. Cricket, Football, Bowling. Lacrosse. Tennis, 
Hockey. Croquet. Yachting, and Alpine climbing. 

SHOOTING. Game is plentiful 

FISHING. Brown, Rainbow, and Locldeven trout of great size, also excellent sea- fibbing. 


NEW ZEALAND, which is nearly as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, has a population of one million only. The Government 
offers cheap fares to Farmers, Farm Workers, and single Women 
Domestic Servants. 

Excellent Steamship Services are run direct to New Zealand by 
the Shaw Saviil & Albion Co., Ltd.. The New* Zealand Shipping 
Co., Ltd., and The Federal-Houlder-Shtre-Lmes. 

Fcr full particular a opplp Is . . 

The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 

! \11..k\1 |H.\ •» l*tU | Mi \ I . 

13, Victoria Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 



NZ High Commission advertisement for immigrants. 
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Australia, shipwrecked sailors and ship deserters. They 
were followed by traders in flax and timber and by mis¬ 
sionaries. Many who contemplated settling in this country 
over the first 40 years of the 19th century were put off by 
the Maori reputation for ferocity. 

In 1840, when NZ became a British possession, there 
were an estimated 1,000 Europeans living in this country 
and for the following 20 years, population increases de¬ 
pended almost entirely on immigration because the natu¬ 
ral increase among Europeans remained low. The incom¬ 
ing settlers were almost all from Britain or Australia. The 
British origin has remained a characteristic immigration 
pattern, except for a major influx of Dutch after World 
War Two, of Pacific Islanders during the 1970s and 1980s, 
and ethnic Chinese during the 1990s. 

The Otago gold rush in the early 1860s brought the 
first major burst of immigration with more than 200,000 
arrivals during the decade, close to 46,000 in 1863 
— a record figure not broken until the rush of migrants 
in 1949, following World War Two. The proportional 
increase to the population of the young country at that 
time was enormous and has never been matched. There 
was a trough at the end of the 1860s as an economic de¬ 
pression took hold, until the assisted immigration scheme 
of Julius Vogel brought about another population boom. 
More than 32,000 immigrants were brought in by the 
government in 1874, boosting the total intake to 44,000. 
This strong inflow of people lasted until the second half 
of the 1870s. 

Net Losses During the following 80 years until after 
World War Two, there were good years and bad but there 
were only two periods when emigration exceeded immi¬ 
gration and brought about net losses of population. Both 
periods were in the midst of economic depressions — from 
the mid-1880s until the early 1890s, and again from 
1931 until 1935. Government assistance for immigrants 
continued under various schemes from the 1890s until the 
beginning of the depression of the 1930s. 

After World War Two immigration was stepped up 
although the government was wary of bringing in more 
people than could be comfortably absorbed during a period 
in which large numbers of returned servicemen were being 
rehabilitated. The government scheme announced in 1947 
applied to single residents of Britain who would accept 
two-year contracts to work in specified occupations in 
NZ where there were acute labour shortages. In the case 
of British ex-servicemen the passage to NZ was free. For 
others the fare was £10. There were different schemes 
for some other nationalities. This resulted in a net gain 
of more than 30,000 migrants during the 1940s, and 
112,000 during the 1950s. The trend continued through 
the first half of the 1960s with a net gain of more than 
70,000 before the slide started again in 1967. 

Then, after two years of net losses from migration, 
there were six years of gains (peaking in 1974 with a net 
gain of close to 30,000). From 1977 to 1982, NZ had 


migration deficits before two years of gains, in 1983 and 
1984. The remainder of the 1980s were deficits. Since 
1990 (with the exception of the period 1999-2001), NZ 
has experienced several years of migration gains, peaking 
in 2003 with a net gain of 42,517 migrants. 

Immigration legislation was amended in 1987 after 
a policy review in 1986. Most changes were procedural 
but the emphasis changed to selection on personal merit 
rather than national or ethnic origin. Immigrants prepared 
to bring large amounts of capital in with them are also 
acceptable and this has attracted newcomers from Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and other Asian countries where pollution 
or political prospects have led to an outflow of migrants. 
Immigration policy was further refined in 2004 to focus 
on skilled migrants who have the skills NZ needs, and 
who will be able to get jobs and settle well. 

Every year, the government sets targets for skilled 
migrants they wish to attract to NZ. There is also a set 
number for people in the refugee and family reunification 
category. 

Immigration legislation and policy is administered by 
the NZ Immigration Service (part of the Department of 
Labour). 

IMMUNISATION {see Child Health) 

IMPORT LICENSING was introduced by the Labour 
Government in 1939, immediately after its second term in 
office began. The rising national income of 1935 and 1936 
had increased import levels and, following a minor down¬ 
turn in overseas economies during 1938, NZ’s overseas 
reserves ran down to what was considered a dangerously 
low level. As a result, the government imposed a system of 
exchange and import controls which persisted throughout 
World War Two and which were developed into a major 
instrument of national policy. 

The aim of import licensing was to ensure a stable 
market within NZ for secondary industry, to use domestic 
resources fully, to achieve full employment and to en¬ 
courage investment and greater productivity. In practice, 
however, it became absurd towards the end of its life with 
importers bidding large sums for the right to the exclusive 
importation of products. Many NZers made fortunes 
from this exclusive right without contributing anything to 
the economy. 

In recent years licensing policy has been reversed and 
gradually abolished over a wide range of products. The 
intention has been to reduce industrial inefficiency caused 
by lack of competition from overseas products. The 
deregulation of the economy since 1984 has virtually 
ended the practice. 

In recognition of Australia’s importance as NZ's larg¬ 
est trading partner, a broadly based trading arrangement, 
Australia and NZ Closer Economic Relations Trade 
Agreement — more commonly called CER — was insti¬ 
tuted in 1983. This established a closer economic relation- 
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ship between the two countries with the aim of eventually 
removing all trans-Tasman trade restrictions. 

IMPORTS (see International Trade) 

INANGAHUA JUNCTION is a township at the point 
where the Inangahua River joins the Buller River, 30 km 
north of Reefton and 45 km south-west of Westport, 
Westland. The settlement made headlines in May 1968 
when the small population was evacuated following a 
major earthquake which killed three people. The shock 
was the largest of a series which caused extensive dam¬ 
age throughout the county, and twisted large areas of the 
ground surface. In an area with larger settlements, the 
death and injury count would have been much higher. The 
settlement is named after the river, which in turn gets its 
name from the Maori word for whitebait, inanga. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH is a Crown Research Insti¬ 
tute (it was formerly part of the now defunct Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research) that provides scien¬ 
tific and technological research and development in the 
processing, manufacturing and energy industries, and also 
offers consultancy, testing and production. It has research 
centres in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch. 

INFLUENZA, prevalent in NZ society in many forms at 
all times, was the cause in 1918 of the greatest epidemic 
NZ has had. According to official figures it killed an est¬ 
imated 6,700 people nationally, but Dr G W Rice of the 
University of Canterbury and author of Black November: 
The 1918 Influenza Epidemic in NZ (1988) says these 
were distorted in many ways, and the true figure was 
8,573. The official figures were confined to death cer¬ 
tificates showing ‘influenza’ or ‘pneumonia’ as the cause, 
excluding other epidemic-related deaths such as heart 
failure and death in childbirth among those suffering from 
the plague. Thus the official figures were conservative, 
according to Dr Rice, and his amended figures have now 
become established. The worst death tolls were in the 
more intensively settled areas: 1,128 deaths in Auckland 
city and 757 deaths in Wellington city. The total European 
deaths were 6,413, a death rate of 5.8 per thousand and 
Maori deaths 2,160, a rate of 42.3 per 1,000. The only 
European community to suffer on that scale was Night¬ 
caps in Southland where the death rate reached 45.9 per 
1,000. The epidemic started in NZ late in October, peaked 
in terms of deaths on November 23 and then fell away 
rapidly in early December. 

The epidemic was part of a worldwide plague of pneu¬ 
monic influenza. For many years the global death rate was 
put at 21 million but more recent estimates put it at over 
30 million. 

INGLEWOOD is a town of 3,000 people sited 20 km 
south-east of New Plymouth and 22 km south-west of 


Waitara on the undulating pastureland surrounding Mt 
Taranaki. Its prosperity depends on farming and saw-mill¬ 
ing, and it is the closest town to the northern access routes 
into Egmont National Park. 

The area was first settled in 1873 as a saw-milling town 
in some of the heaviest forest in Taranaki. The first sale 
of sections of what was known at the time as the Moa 
Block took place in 1874, and in 1875 an early pioneer, 
Philip Colin Threkeld, called the community Inglewood 
after a place in Cumberland, England, because it stood at 
the corner (‘ingle’) of the forest. The name Moa, however, 
continued to be used until the township was constituted a 
borough in 1902. 

About 8 km to the north-east of the town is the Everett 
Park Native Bush Reserve which lies on the Manganui 
River, a tributary of the Waitara River. 

INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE AND 
RESEARCH (see Environmental Science And Research) 

INSTITUTE OF GEOLOGICAL AND NUCLEAR SCI¬ 
ENCES (GNS) is New Zealand’s leading supplier of earth 
and isotope research and consultancy services. One of nine 
Crown Research Institutes, GNS delivers knowledge and 
technology to clients in the areas of earth and ocean envi¬ 
ronments, non-renewable and renewable resources, natu¬ 
ral hazards and their social and economic impacts, and 
isotope technology in all sectors. GNS has eight sections 
— Hydrocarbons, Geothermal and Minerals, Earthquakes 
and Volcanoes, Active Landscapes, Mapping, Informa¬ 
tion Technology, Geohazards Monitoring, and Geological 
Time. GNS has offices in Lower Hutt, Wairakei, and 
Dunedin and employs 260 staff. 

INSURANCE as an industry arrived with early European 
settlers. The first business was written in Auckland and 
Wellington by agents for major London companies, but 
the rapid growth of the Colony soon persuaded business¬ 
men in Auckland to establish the first underwriting firm. 
Accordingly the NZ Insurance Co Ltd was founded in 
1859, followed by the South British Insurance Co Ltd 
in 1872. More than a century later these first two firms 
merged into NZ Insurance (NZI). 

The major British companies also established firms in 
NZ, particularly in Auckland and Wellington and, later, in 
Dunedin as Otago grew in response to the gold rush. The 
Dunedin business community decided there was a place 
for their own insurance industry so the National Insurance 
Co of NZ Ltd was founded in 1873 and a year later the 
Standard Insurance Co Ltd was set up — a century later to 
become one of NZ’s more spectacular financial disasters. 

These were fire and general companies and, although 
some of the British companies wrote some life insurance, 
provision was so inadequate the government stepped in 
with the Government Life Insurance Office in 1869. The 
main growth in life assurance came with the spread here of 
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branches of the major Australian mutual companies late 
in the 19 th century. 

The government also set up opposition to the pri¬ 
vate fire and general companies with its State Insurance 
Office, in 1905, and it took over the accident business 
from Government Life. 

Life insurance was traditionally a major investment 
area in NZ with tax rebates on premiums, no capital gains 
tax, and a generally under-developed and unsophisticated 
financial sector. Another selling point for life and endow¬ 
ment insurance companies was that they were big lenders 
for housing and gave preferential loans to policy-holders. 
Many used insurance companies to build superannuation 
schemes for staff members. 

Almost everyone invested savings in life and endow¬ 
ment insurance at one time and in the 1970s, NZers were 
the fourth highest buyers of life insurance in the world on 
a per capita basis, behind Japan, the US and Canada. This 
market today is dominated by AMP, National Mutual, 
Colonial Mutual, NZ Insurance Life, Tower Retirement 
Investment and Prudential which together write about 
three-quarters of life insurance and superannuation busi¬ 
ness. 

The legislation which controlled life assurance opera¬ 
tions in NZ was embodied in the Life Insurance Act of 
1908, the Inalienable Life Annuities Act of 1910 and the 
Government Life Insurance Act 1953. Life offices were 
obliged to invest a certain proportion of their assets in 
public sector securities and a certain proportion in farming 
and housing development projects. 

Life and endowment took a body blow when the 
financial sector began to be freed from regulation in the 
late 1970s, and the companies have themselves diversified 
into a range of financial and insurance products. Also, a 
planned government superannuation scheme proposed 
by Labour in the 1970s was checkmated by a National 
Government scheme available to every NZer at age 65. 
This scheme is now claimed to be too expensive. A tax 
surcharge has been added and the minimum age raised, 
which has at least partly revived private superannuation. 
This trend has been further encouraged by the establish¬ 
ment of a Retirement Commissioner, to provide public 
education on the need to save for retirement. Since 1984, 
the government has been decreasing its involvement in 
insurance, both as a participant and a regulator. 

The fire and general insurance, accident and medical 
market is written by over 150 organisations which have 
made deposits under the Insurance Companies’ Deposits 
Act 1953, but the involvement in the market of many of 
them is small, and the range of products narrow. Industry 
organisations include the Australian and New Zealand 
Institute of Insurance and Finance (an educational organ¬ 
isation), the Insurance Council of NZ (fire and general 
insurers), the Corporation of Insurance Brokers of NZ 
and the Investment Savings and Insurance Association. 

In 1992 the Rehabilitation and Compensation Insur¬ 


ance Act removed many of forms of liability from the legal 
system to avoid legal cases of one person suing another 
for injury. Instead every business makes contributions to 
an Accident Rehabilitation and Compensation Insurance 
Corporation (ACC) fund which recompenses the injured 
party for any injury received, be it accidental, intentional 
or self-inflicted. 

Life and general insurance businesses are required to 
comply with all the normal consumer protection legisla¬ 
tion, such as the Fair Trading Act 1986 and the Consumer 
Guarantees Act 1993. In 1995 the Office of the Insurance 
and Savings Ombudsman was established as an independ¬ 
ent body to resolve disputes about insurance claims. 

Insurance for private dwellings against natural disas¬ 
ters such as earthquakes, tsunami, volcanic eruption and 
natural landslips, to which many parts of NZ are highly 
susceptible, is managed by the Earthquake Commis¬ 
sion (EQC). They also provide cover for residential land 
affected by storm or flood. 

INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY OFFICE OF NZ (see 
Patents) 

INTER-ISLAND FERRY SERVICE (see Shipping) 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS had their genesis in the 
ideas of Edmund C Purdie, an inspector of schools under 
the Auckland Education Board who, in 1905, presented 
the board with a scheme for the better organisation and 
teaching of the pupils in standards four, five and six of the 
primary schools in the large centres of population. The 
educational principles underlying Purdie’s plan of concen¬ 
trating the upper standards in certain centres, and grading 
the pupils, were approved by the Whangarei, Auckland 
and Thames branches of the NZ Education Institute. 

The first regulations relating to junior high schools 
were gazetted on 7 September 1922 and the Kowhai 
Junior High School opened on 2 October. The Education 
Amendment Act of 1924 defined a junior high school as 
one ‘providing courses of instruction occupying normally 
three years and, in general, covering the higher stages of 
the course of primary instruction and the earlier stages 
of the secondary course’. It could be under the control of 
an education board, the governing body of a secondary 
school, or the controlling authority of a technical high 
school. 

In 1933, Kowhai Junior High School became Kowhai 
Intermediate School. Similarly, junior high school depart¬ 
ments (for example, at Whangarei and Rotorua High 
Schools, Northcote, Matamata and Waihi District High 
Schools, and Otahuhu Technical High School) became 
intermediate departments. 

The Education Act of 1964 defined an intermediate 
department as ‘a department or division, attached to a 
secondary school or a district high school, to which are 
admitted, from one or more State primary schools, pupils 
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who belong to the senior division’. The same Act said that 
an intermediate school was ‘a State primary school to 
which are admitted, from one or more other State primary 
schools, pupils who belong to the senior division’. 

Intermediate schools have not been successful enough 
to find a full place in the education system. Some have 
struggled when neighbouring primary and secondary 
schools recapitate to take in children of intermediate age 
(Years 7 and 8 or Forms 1 and 2). There are about 127 of 
them compared with around 2,000 full primary schools. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF (DIA), Te 
Tari Taiwhenua, is one of NZ’s oldest government depart¬ 
ment, tracing its origins back to the first Colonial Secre¬ 
tary’s Office established in 1840. 

DIA provides a range of services to support govern¬ 
ment, communities and citizenship. It is made up of the 
following five business groups: Identity Services, which is¬ 
sues passports, and registers births, deaths and marriages; 
Regulation and Compliance, which ensures gambling is 
fair, enforces censorship law and promotes internet safety; 
Local Government and Community, which administers 
lottery grants, community grants schemes and trusts; 
Executive Government Support, which provides support 
services and policy advice for Ministers of the Crown; and 
Business Services. 

DIA also houses the Office of Ethnic Affairs; the Min¬ 
istry of Civil Defence and Emergency Management; the 
Local Government Commission; Commissions of Inquiry; 
and the Weathertight Homes Resolution Service. 

INTERNATIONAL ACCREDITATION NZ (see Testing 
Laboratory Registration Council) 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF), Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), 
and International Finance Corporation (IFC) — known 
collectively as the World Bank —- were all joined by NZ 
on 31 August 1961 with the passage through the House of 
Representatives of the International Finance Agreements 
Act 1961. The Labour Party strongly opposed the move 
on the grounds that NZ would lose sovereign control of 
its own financial affairs. 

One of the intentions of the IMF was to enable nations 
to use the Fund’s resources to correct swings in interna¬ 
tional balance of payments without being forced to take 
measures of a protectionist nature or other action that 
would distort international trade and prosperity. The IMF 
Special Drawing Rights have become in a limited way a 
kind of international currency. 

The IBRD is designed to provide loans to governments 
(or loans guaranteed by governments) for development 
projects and related technical assistance. 

The IFC was designed to promote economic develop¬ 
ment in countries too poor to meet the cost of World Bank 
or other loans. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE represents as high a propor¬ 
tion of gross national product in NZ as in almost any 
other country, making this one of the world’s greatest trad¬ 
ing nations despite its isolation from most markets. 

External trading began early in the 19th century, and 
was almost exclusively with New South Wales. The earli¬ 
est figures available suggest that exports across the Tas¬ 
man in 1826 amounted to £30,000 and climbed quickly to 
£135,486 by 1829. Although these figures fluctuated over 
the years, a high proportion of the trade affecting NZ was 
always with New South Wales, and Australia remains our 
largest trading partner. 

But by the middle of the 19th century, NZ had really 
become an extension of the British economy with 70 per 
cent of total exports in 1860 going to the UK, increasing 
gradually to 88 per cent in 1940. In that same year 47 
per cent of NZ’s imports came from Britain, a percentage 
which had remained relatively constant over the previous 
40 years. By 1950 NZ imports from Britain had actually 
increased to 60 per cent while its exports had diminished 
to 66 per cent. However, Great Britain’s joining of the 
European Economic Community in the early 1970s, and 
the trade barriers that imposed, meant a complete change 
in both exports and imports from that country. Today, the 
biggest single group of NZ imports come from Australia 
at over 20 per cent, followed by the US, Japan, China and 
Germany. Exports now go to more than 100 countries, the 
biggest markets being Australia at 20 per cent, then the 
US (15 per cent) and Japan (11 per cent), with the UK and 
China at below 5 per cent. 

NZ exports total around $29 billion and have been 
exceeded by imports over the last few years. 

Export Products Early exports were potatoes, grain, 
butter and cheese, mostly to Australia; timber and gold 
to a wider range of countries; and, most importantly over 
the 100 years until the early 1960s, wool. The invention 
of refrigerated shipping created meat and dairy export 
industries from the 1880s, and an inspired tree-planting 
programme in the first third of the 20th century enabled 
the country to develop a major trade in forestry products. 
Fish exports have developed into a burgeoning industry 
which was hardly in existence before the 1960s. 

Pastoral products and fish still represent more than 60 
per cent of the total value of exports, and other agricul¬ 
tural products such as fruit, flowers, vegetables and grass 
seed, timber and pulp and paper mean NZ is still almost 
totally dependent for its economic welfare on primary 
production and processing of products. NZ remains one 
of the world’s largest exporters of butter and cheese, wool 
and meat. Since Britain joined the European Economic 
Community and thus moved behind substantial trading 
barriers, the marketing thrust has been to diversify and 
sell as wide a range of products as widely as possible 
throughout the world. Since the beginning of the 1980s, 
tourism has become one of the top two or three earners of 
foreign exchange. 
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Imports NZ is in many ways a highly developed coun¬ 
try but, because it has become such an efficient producer 
of temperate zone agricultural products and because its 
population is only around four million, it has not become 
a highly industrialised nation. This makes the economy a 
distinctive one, and one that has suffered in recent years 
from a comparative decline in prices internationally for 
agricultural products against the fast growing costs of 
imports of sophisticated manufactured products not made 
here. This equation, and the fact that local manufacturing 
was protected by licences and tariffs, had a devastating 
effect on the development of manufacturing and, con¬ 
sequently, on the country’s balance of payments. The 
major categories of imports are machinery and transport 
equipment, mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials, 
manufactured goods, and other large categories are chemi¬ 
cals and other raw materials. 

The dismantling of protection for local industries since 
the early 1980s and a reduction of the wage levels has 
boosted the competitiveness of manufacturing, and trade 
has come more realistically into balance. 

NZ’s traditional pastoral industries remain the back¬ 
bone of overseas trade with the value of exports of animal 
and dairy products steadily increasing. As well as efforts to 
add value to these primary products before export, a lot of 
effort has been made to extend and increase non-pastoral 
exports and to bring money into the country through tour¬ 
ism and education. 

The challenge of the 21st century is for NZ to remain 
competitive across all fronts in a dynamically changing 
global economy. 

INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY on 8 March each 
year commemorates the march on that day in 1858 of 
thousands of women clothing workers from the slums of 
New York’s Lower East Side protesting for better work¬ 
ing conditions, an end to the 12-hour sweatshop working 
day, and union recognition. As the march headed towards 
the wealthy inner city area, police patrols intervened. 
Hundreds of women were severely injured or trampled to 
death by police horses and many more were arrested and 
imprisoned. Three years later the International Ladies and 
Garment Workers’ Union was formed, paving the way for 
the first American industrial unions. 

The first International Women’s Day (IWD) was 
celebrated in 1911 by Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Germany and the United States. The United Nations rec¬ 
ognised IWD officially in 1975. 

INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR, which grew into 
the International Women’s Decade, was held in 1975. 
During 1970 and 1971, women’s organisations in several 
countries had begun suggesting that the United Nations 
(UN) should designate a year for women. In 1972 the UN 
General Assembly agreed to a resolution from the UN 
Commission on the Status of Women that 1975 should be 


the year. Goals for the year for member countries were: 

• to set national targets, programmes and priorities 
towards full partnership between men and women; 

• to establish organisations which would conduct special 
studies of the needs and problems of rural and urban 
women and their status in law and practice; 

• to set up a network of counselling offices to advise 
women of their rights and provide legal aid; 

• to publicise and educate, through women’s studies in 
the education system, by providing material on women 
for students, employers, workers and voluntary organi¬ 
sations and by preparing programmes for full equality 
of women in education, unions, politics and manage¬ 
ment; 

• to strengthen organisations of women which were try¬ 
ing to improve women’s conditions. 

The Committee of Women (COW) was asked to organise 
the year late in 1974. Its IWY working party was chaired 
by Miriam Dell, president of the National Council of 
Women, and included Elizabeth Orr, Vivienne Boyd, Dr 
Margaret Sparrow, Letitia Robinson, Peter Kyle, Lindsay 
Wright and Rev Hatton Dixon, who represented the UN 
Association. The momentum of the 1975 International 
Women’s Year conference in Mexico City propelled the 
UN General Assembly to declare 1976 to 1985 a Decade 
for Women, focusing on equality, development and peace. 
The Mexico conference approved a draft convention on 
the elimination of all forms of discrimination against 
women, which was later signed and ratified by more than 
90 countries, many towards the end of the decade. NZ 
ratified the convention in 1984. 

INVERCARGILL was for more than a century the fifth 
largest urban area in NZ, after Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin, but has gradually been over¬ 
taken by other cities; its current population is estimated 
at 50,000. 

Invercargill is the southernmost city in the country, 
and one of the southernmost settlements of any size in the 
world. The principal city of the province of Southland, 
it is sited on the Waihopai River, 224 km south-west of 
Dunedin and on the southern end of the South Island main 
trunk railway line. Its streets are remarkably ordered, built 
on a criss-crossing pattern, all as straight as dies. 

The city is at the southern end of a highly productive 
plain from which comes some of the finest meat and wool 
in NZ. Freezing works ring the city’s borders, with a com¬ 
bined annual kill of around 7 million carcasses. Rainfall 
is high (1,042 mm) but spread through the year, and the 
climate cool, and it is the second windiest city in the coun¬ 
try (after Wellington). There are extensive areas in fodder 
crops, and in cereals and grasses for the production of 
seed; the area's evenly spread rainfall ensures year-round 
growth. Timber milling and coal mining are major indus¬ 
tries in the hinterland. 

Invercargill’s port, Bluff, is 27 km to the south. Major 
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exports from the region, apart from meat, meat products 
and wool, are cereals and non-ferrous metals (from the 
aluminium smelter built at Tiwai Point, Bluff, in 1971). 

INVINCIBLES is the name given to the 1924 All Black 
rugby team, which became the first to tour Great Britain 
without losing any of their 32 matches. They scored 838 
points and conceded 116. They reinforced the high stand¬ 
ard set for NZ rugby by the earlier 1905 tour. 

IO, or Io-matua-kore, is the most powerful spiritual being 
in the Maori pantheon, revealed only to initiates of a spe¬ 
cial school of learning in Maori society. He was the centre 
of a priestly cult virtually unknown to most Maori. He 
possessed 12 sacred names and dwelt in the uppermost of 
the 12 heavens — Rangiatea. 

As Io-matua (Io the parent), he was described as crea¬ 
tor of the universe in an ancient karakia. He brought into 
being Rangi-nui-e-tu-nei and Papa-tu-a-nuku, the gods of 
sky and earth. 

Following the introduction of Maori to Christianity, 
many used Io as the term for the single, supreme God, but 
most of them used the Maori version of Jehovah, ‘Ihoa’. 

IRELAND, Kevin (1933- ) was born in Auckland. He has 
worked for newspapers and magazines in NZ and over¬ 
seas for many years and lived for some time in London. 
He is the author of 14 books of poems, a prose ‘celebra¬ 
tion’ of the NZ novel, a short story collection, Sleeping 
with the Angels (1994), and two volumes of memoirs: 
Under the Bridge and Over the Moon (1998) which won 
the 1999 Montana New Zealand Book Awards His¬ 
tory and Biography section, and Backwards to Forwards 
(2002). He has been awarded a NZ Book Award for 
Poetry and in his former capacity as president of PEN he 
received the 1990 Commemoration Medal and an OBE 
for services to literature. He was Writer-in-Residence at 
Canterbury University in 1986, and has held fellowships 
at the Universities of Canterbury and Auckland and at the 
Sargeson Centre, Auckland. 

IRONSAND is the main source of iron ore in NZ. The 
black sand beaches of the West Coast between Greymouth 
and Westport in the South Island and from Wanganui to 
Muriwai in the North Island are the principal sources. 
Deposits of ironsand are currently mined at Waikato 
North Head and Taharoa by BHP New Zealand Steel for 
the plant at Glenbrook, and for export to Japan. The ore 
is called titanomagnetite and reserves are put at over 850 
million tonnes on the beaches between Muriwai, on the 
west coast of the Auckland metropolitan region, south 
to Wanganui. These black sands had been known for a 
long time to be rich in iron but it was not until 1969 that 
a process was developed locally and put in place for their 
use in the commercial production of good grade steel. 

The exports are direct from Taharoa, about 5 km south 


of Kawhia Harbour, where a bulk loading plant is operat¬ 
ed by BHP NZ Steel. The deposits are mined, concentrated 
by means of gravity and magnetic separators and the con¬ 
centrate piped as a slurry into specially adapted ships for 
export to Japan, or for use at the Glenbrook steel mill. 

Iron-bearing ilmenite sands in South Westland and in 
the region north of Waikato Heads, on the west coast of 
the North Island, amount to a resource of another 50 
million tonnes, more than 80 per cent of it in the South 
Island. 

The story of the Taharoa and Waipipi ironsand deposits 
began about 1.75 million years ago with volcanic activity 
in Taranaki, at the Sugar Loaf Islands and Paritutu. This 
activity continued — at Kaitake beginning 575,000 years 
ago, Pouakai beginning 240,000 years ago, and Egmont 
beginning 70,000 years ago. The last eruption from Eg¬ 
mont was in AD 1755. 

Each eruption threw out vast quantities of lava and 
volcanic ash. Enormous volcanic mudflows (lahars) and 
hot, incandescent, gas-charged clouds (nuees ardentes) 
also transported volcanic boulders, gravel and mud for 
considerable distances away from the eruptive centres. 
Great quantities went into the sea. There, the incessant 
pounding action of the waves ground down the volcanic 
material into its mineral components. Some of the softer 
minerals, such as various lime compounds, were very rap¬ 
idly broken down, whereas the harder minerals (quartz 
and iron compounds among them) were more resistant 
to abrasion and remained, building up the great concen¬ 
trations of mineral-rich sands with their tiny grains of 
titanomagnetite and titanium-iron. At times in the geologi¬ 
cal past, sea levels higher than those of today have piled up 
great quantities of black sand in some formerly low-lying 
areas of the coastline. Taharoa and Waipipi are two such 
areas. (See also Ilmenite, Steel Production) 

IRONSIDE, Samuel (1814-97) was an influential Meth¬ 
odist missionary who persuaded Maori to sign the Treaty 
of Waitangi and gave advice that would have prevented 
the Wairau Affray. Born at Sheffield in Yorkshire, he was 
educated at the Hoxton Wesleyan College and arrived at 
Hokianga aboard the James in 1839. 

He proved to be an excellent linguist and was preach¬ 
ing in Maori within six months of his arrival. He accom¬ 
panied Nene, Patuone and other Hokianga chiefs to the 
Waitangi meeting after ten months in NZ and one claim 
is that it was at his urging that Nene made his famous 
speech in favour of signing the treaty. He later established 
Wesleyan missions in the north of the South Island and 
persuaded Maori converts to build 16 churches in villages 
in the area, which Ironside regularly visited. 

He advised Frederick Tuckett and Captain Wakefield 
not to continue with their planned Wairau survey because 
he was fully aware how the Maori felt about the land. 
They ignored him and the survey led to the Affray in 
June 1843. Ironside was in the region when the incident 
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occurred, met Te Rauparaha and Te Rangihaeata as he 
hurried to the scene and got permission to bury the dead. 
Ironside, who later settled in Tasmania, had great mana 
with the Maori people and acted as an adviser on Maori 
matters to both Governors FitzRoy and Grey. 

ISITT, Leonard Monk (1855-1937), a Methodist minister, 
MP and later Member of the Legislative Council, was one 
of the most gifted and influential advocates of prohibi¬ 
tion. Born in a Methodist home at Bedford in England, he 
emigrated as a young man, worked for a while at Dunedin 
and entered the Methodist ministry in 1877, working at 
a mission station at Lawrence in Central Otago. He was 
ordained in 1883 and served the church at Auckland, 
Masterton, Wellington and Christchurch. 

In the aftermath of the rough gold-mining days, Central 
Otago was still a frontier region and alcohol consumption 
was remarkably high even for a colony where drunken¬ 
ness was common. It is said that when Isitt was officiating 
at a funeral at Lawrence of a man who had died of alcohol 
poisoning, the driver of the hearse and the gravedigger 
were both drunk and unable to do their jobs adequately, 
so he delivered a scathing attack on the publicans present 
at the service. 

His experiences at Lawrence coloured the rest of his 
life. He became one of the most fervent and articulate 
campaigners and propagandists for prohibition, writing 
vigorously in prohibitionist newspapers and touring the 
country speaking with an eloquent power that attracted 
attention in Britain. He made four speaking tours of Eng¬ 
land at the invitation of the United Kingdom Alliance. One 
commentator wrote of him: ‘Isitt had a natural eloquence 
which, fed by his burning feeling for his cause, made him 
an orator of a type probably unequalled in NZ.’ 

The Methodist Conference released him from the usual 
ministerial responsibilities so he could concentrate on his 
crusade. Isitt gained control of the licensing committee in 
Christchurch which then refused licences to all Sydenham 
hotels, until the courts intervened. He won the Sydenham 
seat for Parliament in 1911, held it until 1925 and was 
then appointed to the Legislative Council. He strove con¬ 
stantly to outlaw alcoholic liquor and fought on behalf of 
Bible teaching in schools. He founded the Christchurch 
bookselling firm of L M Isitt and Co. 

A son, Sir Leonard Monk Isitt (1891-1976), served 
with the NZ forces and the Royal Flying Corps in World 
War One, became a flying instructor and then served with 
the Royal NZ Air Force, retiring as Chief of the Air Staff 
in 1946 with the rank of Air Vice Marshal. After retire¬ 
ment he became chairman of Tasman Empire Airways 
Limited (TEAL), the forerunner of Air NZ. 

ISLAND TERRITORIES administered by NZ have at 
various times included the Cook Islands, Western Samoa, 
Niue, the Tokelaus and the Kermadecs. The Cooks, West¬ 
ern Samoa and Niue have all gained their independence 


but still have special associations with NZ. The Tokelaus 
and the Kermadecs are now part of the territory of NZ. 
Also integrally part of NZ are: the Campbell Islands, the 
Snares, the Auckland Islands, the Antipodes, the Bounty 
Islands, all south of Stewart Island; the Chathams, 850 km 
east of Lyttelton; and nearby offshore islands, including 
the Three Kings, Little Barrier and Great Barrier, Mayor 
Island and White Island. The only other offshore NZ pos¬ 
session is the Ross Dependency. 

NZ has had a major influence among the Pacific 
Islands since the first missionaries based their activities 
here; the NZ Methodist District included Tonga from 
1826 and, from 1838, the first Catholics under Bishop 
Pompallier extended their mission area through Micro¬ 
nesia, Melanesia, and the western Polynesian groups 
(Samoa, Tonga and the Cooks). The Anglicans, under 
Bishop Selwyn, extended their influence from the 1840s 
through Melanesia and Polynesia. The Presbyterians and 
other sects were hard on their heels. 

Trade was also a major influence, with Auckland-based 
ships tramping throughout the Pacific Islands from as 
early as 1840. In the 1870s, the Auckland Steam Packet 
Company’s regular shipping service between Auckland 
and Fiji was subsidised by the NZ government. By the 
1880s, the Union Steam Ship Company was heavily in¬ 
volved in the trade among the islands, and a decade later 
was the biggest shipping company in the whole region, 
including Australia. 

More directly, there were a number of attempts at 
annexation of territory following bursts of imperialistic 
fervour in NZ with the aim of fulfilling a perceived role as 
the ‘Britain of the South’. In 1848, Governor George Grey 
sought from Britain the annexation by NZ of Tonga and 
Fiji. His suggestion was rejected. In 1871, Julius Vogel, 
soon to be Premier, sought British control of Samoa and 
Fiji through annexation by NZ. Five years later, after he 
was Premier, he said he dreamed the day would come 
when NZ would ‘carry dominion ... throughout the whole 
islands of Polynesia’. 

From the more detached British viewpoint, the per¬ 
formance of NZ’s European settlers during the NZ Wars 
of the 1860s disqualified them during the 1870s, for the 
time being at least, from any likelihood of administration, 
by proxy for Britain, of indigenous peoples of the Pacific. 
But the imperialistic urge was backed by a real concern 
that other European nations would annex unclaimed 
South Pacific Islands and threaten Britain’s strategic inter¬ 
ests, and thus NZ’s security. Claims that France planned to 
take over the Cook Islands led Britain to take these islands 
as a protectorate in 1888. Eleven years later, Samoa was 
divided between Germany (Western Samoa) and the Unit¬ 
ed States (American Samoa) and in 1901, Britain agreed 
that NZ should annex the Cook Islands and Niue. 

In May 1900, perhaps the most chauvinist of all NZ’s 
leaders, Richard Seddon, embarked on a month-long 
cruise for his health’s sake around the islands with which 




Prime Minister Seddon harboured ambitions for a South Pacific Empire controlled by NZ, In 1900 Seddon (left of gangway 
with beard) went on a month-long cruise of the islands over which NZ had some influence and wished to have more. 


NZ had had some influence and which, in the case of 
Niue and the Cooks, would soon be administered by the 
NZ government. 

His progress round the islands aboard the government 
‘despatch-boat’ Tutanekai was recorded in a special book 
called The Right Hon R J Seddon’s Visit to Tonga, Fiji, 
Savage Island and the Cook Islands, published by the 
Government Printer. (Savage Island was the name given 
by James Cook to Niue.) It has been said that the Cooks 
were given to NZ as a sop to Seddon because of the British 
rejection of his requests to take over Fiji, Samoa and other 
South Pacific island groups. 

The Kermadecs, with their one large island, Raoul, 930 
km north-east of the Bay of Islands, have been regarded as 
within NZ’s boundaries since they were annexed in 1887. 

The Tokelaus include three main atolls — Fakaofo, 
Nukunonu (about 50 km to the north-west) and Atafu 
(another 80 km again to the north-west) — with a total 
area of less than 10 km z , and nowhere does the land rise 
more than 5 m above sea level. The group is about 500 
km north of Western Samoa. The Royal Navy’s Commo¬ 
dore Byron was the first European to visit the group, in 
1765, and the Tokelaus became a British protectorate in 
1877. In 1916 the Tokelaus, then called the Union Islands, 
were annexed by Britain and included within the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands colony for administrative purposes. 
Britain transferred administrative control to NZ in 1925; 
and in 1948 NZ included the group within its territorial 
boundaries. 

The Cook Islands and Niue were administered togeth¬ 


er by NZ from 1901 until 1903 when Niue was separated 
under its own Resident Commissioner. In 1965, the Cooks 
were given partial self-government, with NZ retaining 
responsibility for foreign affairs. The Cook Islanders also 
retained full NZ citizenship. 

Western Samoa, a German possession since 1899, was 
occupied by NZ military forces on 29 August 1914, days 
after the outbreak of war between Britain and Germany. 
In 1920, NZ was given a League of Nations mandate 
to govern Western Samoa. On 1 January 1952, Western 
Samoa gained independence and later that year signed a 
treaty of friendship with NZ. 

Niue was given self-government in 1974 in association 
with NZ, which retained responsibility for its foreign af¬ 
fairs. It had been administered by NZ for 73 years. 

Nauru Island NZ was involved in the administration 
of Nauru Island from 1920 for 28 years. The island was 
a German possession in the Pacific, but a British com¬ 
pany, Pacific Phosphate, had been mining the phosphate 
deposits there, under licence, since 1907. The deposits 
had been identified by NZer Albert Ellis before the turn 
of the century. During World War One, the island was 
occupied by Australian troops, and after the war, the 
British Phosphate Commission was formed jointly by the 
governments of Britain, Australia and NZ, under a League 
of Nations mandate. The commission took over the min¬ 
ing and marketing of phosphate from Nauru and Ocean 
Islands for the manufacture of agricultural fertilisers. The 
three-government control lasted until Nauru became inde¬ 
pendent in 1968. 
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ISLINGTON, Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder (1866— 
1936) was the 17th Governor of NZ, from June 1910 to 
December 1912. Born at Ryde on the Isle of Wight, the 
son of a rear-admiral, he was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford. He succeeded his uncle as a baronet in 1884 and 
assumed the additional surname of Poynder in 1888. 



Lord Islington, Governor of NZ 1910-1912. 


He represented North-west Wiltshire from 1892 to 
1910, first as a Conservative and later as a Liberal. Lord 
Islington was elevated to the peerage two months before 
he took up the post of Governor. He resigned after two 
years and six months to become chairman of the Royal 


Commission on Public Services in India from 1912 to 
1914, and then, in the House of Lords, became Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies (1914—15) and for 
India (1916-18). 

IWI is a Maori tribe, the largest social group within 
Maoridom, of which there were about 50 at the time of 
the European discovery of NZ. In general terms, iwi were 
divided into hapu (sub-tribes) which in turn were made 
up of whanau (households), but Maori communities and 
their structure often changed, as in any dynamic society, so 
that some hapu might have become more powerful than 
all other members of an iwi. 

Membership of an iwi was still basically dependent on 
descent from a common ancestor, as with a hapu, but one 
who was more remote and even sometimes semi-mythical. 
What kind of unity existed within an iwi would depend 
on the personal mana and ability of the ariki who was the 
main leader. 

A loose superstructure above iwi was a waka (canoe), 
that is a federation of tribes which could trace their ances¬ 
tors back to those who arrived in one of the eight immi¬ 
grant canoes. The community obligation was not a strong 
one and frequently tribes related within a waka made war 
upon one another. In some regions, Taranaki and North¬ 
land for example, waka ties had become obscure and of 
less social importance than in other tribes by the time of 
the arrival of Europeans. There were, however, important 
waka associations, as described by Joan Metge in The 
Maoris of New Zealand: ‘The Tainui tribes whose terri¬ 
tory stretched from Tamaki (where Auckland now stands) 
south to Mokau; Te Arawa tribes of the central plateau; 
and the Mataatua tribes of the Bay of Plenty. The tribes of 
the East Coast (between Cape Runaway and Wairoa) de¬ 
rived from Horouta and Nukutere; the Ngati Kahungunu 
of Hawke’s Bay and Ngai Tahu of the South Island from 
Takitimu.’ (See also Maori Canoe Traditions.) 



St Stephen’s Church (centre), Judges Bay, Auckland, 


JACKKNIFE PRAWN (Hymenopenaeus sibogae) is found 
in depths of 250 to 750 m in the Bay of Plenty and further 
north. It is reasonably common but does not occur in suf¬ 
ficient numbers to sustain a significant fishery. It grows 
to an average size of 16 cm but can reach 20 cm, is fawn 
coloured, slightly flattened, and has a distinctive short 
rostrum (beak). Two other species of prawn, the royal red 
(Aristaeomorpha foliacea ) and the sabre (Campylonotus 
rathbunae ) are also found in modest numbers from time 
to time but are both smaller than the jackknife. 

JACKSON, Peter (1961- ), a film writer, director and 
producer, was born in Pukerua Bay, Wellington. He 
started his career as a hobbyist, creating small movies 
with simple technical means. He was first known for his 
horror comedies. He took one of these, Bad Taste (1997), 
to the film festival in Cannes, where it received critical 
acclaim and was sold to 12 countries. Other films include 
Braindead (1992), Heavenly Creatures (1994), Forgotten 
Silver, a mockumentary about the fictional Colin McKen¬ 
zie (1995), and Frigbteners (1996). His trilogy Lord of the 
Rings (2001, 2002, 2003), based on the book by J R R 
Tolkien, was shot with a budget from New Line Cinema 
of $360 million. The last film of the series, Return of the 
King, carried off a record 11 Oscars, including Best Picture 
and Best Director. He was also the winner of the Golden 
Globe award for Best Director 2003. He collaborates 
on script writing with his life and business partner Fran 
Walsh, mother of his two children. In January 2002 he 
was made a Companion of the NZ Order of Merit for 
services to film. 

Unlike many other NZ film directors, Jackson has 
remained in NZ to make films. He was an early user 


of computer enhancement technology and has provided 
digital special effects to a number of Hollywood films 
through Weta Digital, a digital special effects company 
in Wellington founded in 1993 by director Peter Jackson, 
Richard Taylor and others, an offshoot of Weta Workshop 
physical effects company. 

Peter Jackson was signed to a reported US$20 million 
up-front fee plus 20 per cent take of the total box-office 
gross by Universal Studios for his next film, a remake of 
the 1933 classic King Kong. As of 2004, this makes him 
the highest-paid movie director in history. ( See also Film 
Making.) 

JACKSON, Rowena Othlie (1926- ) became the most 
distinguished and best-known ballerina NZ has produced. 
She was born in Invercargill, educated at Epsom Girls’ 
Grammar School, in Auckland, and won the first Royal 
Academy of Dancing scholarship in NZ. In 1946 she 
studied at the Sadler’s Wells School, in London, winning 
the Adeline Genee Gold Medal the following year. From 
1954 to 1959 she was a prima ballerina with the Royal 
Ballet and toured extensively in Europe and America with 
the company. In 1958 she married Philip Chatfield and the 
following year returned to NZ and became Artistic Direc¬ 
tor of the NZ Ballet. Rowena Jackson was noted for her 
'multiple fouettes performed sur place’ — fast and brilliant 
turns for which she established a world record. 

JACKY BOX SMITH was the nickname given by Maori 
to NZ’s first banker — John Smith, manager of the Union 
Bank at Britannia (now Petone), when it opened in March 
1840. The original NZ Company settlement was at Bri¬ 
tannia, but soon proved to be unsatisfactory because of 
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the repeated and severe flooding of the Hutt River. So the 
settlement was moved to the site of present-day Welling¬ 
ton. The Union Bank’s manager was so security conscious 
during the transfer that he rode atop his safe when it was 
rafted ashore in Wellington, to the delight of the Maori 
who decided he resembled the well-known ‘jack-in-the- 
box’ toy. 

JAMES, Annie Isabella (1884-1965) served as a mission¬ 
ary in China for 40 years from 1912 and became one of 
the great personalities of the Presbyterian Church. She was 
born in North Otago, one of a family of 12 children — six 
boys and six girls. Her parents were pioneering farmers 
at Herbert. It was her ambition from early childhood 
to become a missionary in China and, after training in 
Dunedin in missionary work and Cantonese, she arrived 
in China in 1912. She returned to NZ briefly after a few 
years for Karitane and maternity training. Over the years 
she survived enormous stress, including imprisonment, 
torture and at one stage public trial, during the Japanese 
invasion of China and the civil war between the Red Army 
and the Nationalist Army following World War Two. She 
became known as Tse Koo. At the end of a long period of 
imprisonment and attempted ‘brainwashing’ by the victo¬ 
rious communists, she was released in very frail physical 
condition, lived for a time in Hong Kong but returned to 
Dunedin later with one of her four adopted Chinese chil¬ 
dren. She died in Auckland. Her book, / Was in Prison, 
was published in 1952. An account of her work in China, 
Tse Koo: A Heroine of China by D N MacDiarmid, was 
published in 1945. 

JAMES, Billy T (1949-91) was born William James Tai- 
toko in Cambridge, and became NZ’s best-known and 
best-loved comedian. He was named Entertainer of the 
Year in 1981 and Entertainer of the Decade, 1975-84. 

The former truck driver and commercial art apprentice 
left NZ in 1973 to play the club circuit in Britain, Europe, 
the US and Australia with a band named the Maori Vol- 
canics. He returned to his homeland in 1977 to perform 
cabaret. He quickly gathered accolades for his comedy 
acts and, at times, criticism for what were considered 
racist jokes. 

In 1980 James was host of the television light entertain¬ 
ment show Radio Times, followed a year later by his own 
comedy series, The Billy T James Show. In 1986 he was 
made an MBE in the New Year’s Honours list. 

Two years later James suffered a heart attack, neces¬ 
sitating a quadruple heart bypass operation. In November 
1989 he became NZ’s 14th heart transplant recipient, but 
he died in 1991. 

JAMESTOWN was the name of a settlement planned for 
western Otago on a site 10 km north of Milford Sound, 
on the shore of Lake McKerrow, inland from Martins Bay, 
in the late 1860s. It was named after Otago Superintend¬ 


ent James Macandrew whose ideal was a populous and 
powerful Otago from coast to coast, with a west country 
city of Jamestown built on the industries of fishing, timber 
milling and boat building as well as pastoral farming. 

The first settlers moved in during 1870 but most of 
them quickly found the isolation too much, despite a sub¬ 
sidised shipping service every two months. The land had 
been given to the settlers but they had too little other capi¬ 
tal and no progress was made with promised road access 
from Lake Wakatipu through to Lake McKerrow. 

The remaining handful of settlers of the first group 
(including Henry Homer of Homer Saddle/Tunnel fame) 
were joined by another 200 in 1875, mostly Poles, Ger¬ 
mans and Italians, and the settlement hung on for another 
four years. There was still no road and the shipping serv¬ 
ices were inadequate; so the drift away left almost no one 
there by 1880. A settler family, the McKenzies, remained 
at Martins Bay, but Jamestown has been reclaimed by the 
bush. 

JAMIESON, Penelope Ann Bansall (1942- ) became the 
first woman in the world to become a diocesan bishop 
of the Anglican Church when she was ordained at the 
Anglican Cathedral Church of St Paul in 1990. She was 
born in England, graduated from Edinburgh University 
with an MA (Hons) in linguistics, married a NZer and in 
1964 moved to Wellington, where she raised three daugh¬ 
ters and became junior lecturer in linguistics at Victoria 
University. After being a member of the congregation at St 
Peter’s Church for more than 12 years, she was ordained 
to the Diaconate in 1982, appointed assistant curate at St 
James’ Church in Lower Hutt, ordained a priest in 1983 
and appointed vicar of St Philip’s in Karori West. Her 
ordination as a bishop took place in 1990 when she was 
elected the seventh Bishop of Dunedin. In June 2004 she 
retired as Bishop of Dunedin after 14 years and was also 
awarded the DCNZM for her services to the community. 
She has written Living at the Edge: Sacrament and Soli¬ 
darity in Leadership (1996). 

JARDEN, Ronald Alexander (1929-77) was a prolific 
rugby wing three-quarter who scored 35 tries in 37 
matches for NZ. An accurate goal-kicker as well, he 
kicked 36 conversions and 12 penalty goals during an 
All Black career from 1951 to 1956. Jarden was also a 
brilliant middle-distance runner as a young man and later 
represented NZ in the Admiral’s Cup at Cowes in his 
yacht, Barnacle Bill. He was the founder of a sharebroking 
firm in Wellington. 

JAVELIN FISH (see Grenadiers) 

JAYFORCE, or J Force, was a composite brigade of NZers 
under the command of Brigadier K L Stewart sent to Japan 
as part of a British Commonwealth contribution to the 
Allied occupation following the Japanese surrender at the 
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end of World War Two. The main body arrived at Kure 
in March 1946 and was stationed mainly at Yamaguchi, 
with some smaller groups at other points along the coast. 
The 4,300 members of the brigade were drawn from the 
Second NZ Expeditionary Force — late reinforcements 
and some unmarried volunteers. These original members 
of the force stayed only a few months before being relieved 
by volunteers from NZ who had enlisted for 12 months’ 
service. A further relief occurred in 1947 and the force was 
withdrawn in September 1948. 

JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES first came to NZ from the US 
in 1904. The religion had its origins among a group of 
friends in Pennsylvania in the 1870s. Led by Charles Taze 
Russell they carefully scrutinised the Bible and began pub¬ 
lishing the Watchtower magazine in 1879, pronouncing 
their beliefs. The Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society of 
Pennsylvania was founded in 1884 under the leadership of 
Russell. At first they were known only as Bible Students, 
and it was not until 1931 that the name Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses was adopted. Nowadays the church is administered 
internationally by a governing body of 13 members. 

The growth was slow at first in NZ and it was not 
until 1950 that the first of the Kingdom Halls was built 
(at Waima, Northland). There are now about 17,800 
members, up from 4,000 in the mid-1950s. 

Members believe in a heavenly kingdom ruled over 
by God, Jesus Christ, and 144,000 associate rulers who 
were once on earth. God directly created the Earth and 
all its inhabitants as a permanent home for mankind, and 
one day soon he will take it over again and rule it directly 
from heaven, restoring it as a paradise where disease and 
death will no longer prevail. Those alive at the time of 
the restoration of divine rule on Earth and the billions 
of people who will have previously lived here (since the 
first person was created 6,000 years ago) will be given 
the opportunity of submitting to God’s government and 
enjoying paradise. 

JELLICOE, Viscount John Henry Rushworth (1859- 
1935) of Scapa, County Orkney, was the second Gover¬ 
nor-General of NZ, from September 1920 until November 
1924. Jellicoe was born in Southampton, graduated from 
the Royal Navy College in 1880 as a lieutenant, gained 
rapid promotion and by the time of World War One 
was commander of the Grand Fleet (1914-16). After the 
famous Battle of Jutland in 1916, he became First Lord, 
Chief of Naval Staff, and Viscount. He wrote three books: 
The Grand Fleet 1914-1916, Crisis in the Great War and 
Submarine Peril. 

JELLYFISH is the collective name for those coelenterates 
found floating in the surface waters of the oceans. All 
of them have the same basic umbrella-like structure of 
translucent gelatinous tissue with a central mouth on the 
underside surrounded by varying numbers of tentacles. 



Viscount jellicoe of Scapa, wearing the uniform of Admiral 
of the Fleet, in the 1920s. 

Like the sea anemones, they use these tentacles armed 
with stinging cells, to stun and capture their prey. They 
maintain their position in the upper layers of the water by 
rhythmic contractions of the ’umbrella’. 

By far the commonest species in NZ waters is Aurelia 
aurita which has a worldwide distribution. It is a simple 
translucent disc up to about 125 mm in diameter in which 
can be seen the four circular, pale purple digestive glands. 
Hundreds or thousands are often seen drifting in inshore 
areas and harbours or are found stranded on beaches. In 
this species the tentacles are short and the stinging cells are 
not sufficiently powerful to be harmful to humans. 

Other species such as Cyanea arctica are much more 
elaborate and can grow to as much as 2 m in diameter. 
They and some of their smaller relatives armed with long, 
trailing tentacles can inflict painful stings on the unwary 
swimmer. 

By-the-wind sailor ( Velella velella) and Portuguese 
man-o-war (Physalia physalis), also known as the blue¬ 
bottle, are not true jellyfish in the sense of being single 
animals but are colonies of hydroids which maintain their 
position at the water surface by flotation. In the man- 
o-war this is provided by a gas-filled bladder and in the 
other by a disc of chitinous air cells surmounted by an 
oblique silvery sail. Both jellyfish trail long tentacles, up 
to 18 m long in the man-o-war, armed with stinging cells 
containing a virulent poison. Both are bright blue and are 
frequently found stranded along the tide line of the north¬ 
ern coasts in summer. ( See also Hydroids.) 
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JENNER, Henry Lascelles (1820-98) was appointed the 
first Anglican Bishop of Dunedin, but was blackballed 
from the post on arrival by the Diocesan Synod because 
of what G H Scholefield, in the Dictionary of NZ Biog¬ 
raphy ., described as claims that Jenner ‘was observed par¬ 
ticipating in ritualistic forms of worship’. Jenner had been 
ordained in 1866 and arrived in Dunedin and departed 
again in 1869. Despite continuing legal wrangling within 
the church, Jenner never took up the post but was later 
confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury as officially 
the first bishop of Dunedin. 

JERSEY CATTLE arrived in NZ in 1862, accompanying 
an immigrant farmer from the island of Jersey, Thomas 
Syers, who settled at Wanganui. His bull was called ‘The 
Old Marquis’, and his two cows ‘Duchess’ and ‘Lucy’. 
Among the progeny was a cow called ‘Jenny’, who was 
bought by a Taranaki farmer for £40, and then walked 
225 km to New Plymouth where she was soon judged the 
champion cow of Taranaki at the annual show. 

The Channel Islands have been envied for their dairy 
breeds since the early 18th century, and Jerseys have 
thrived on the rich grasslands of the northern half of the 
North Island. Taranaki quickly became the home of the 
Jersey breed which was boosted by further importations 
of top breeding stock from Jersey and England in 1880. 
A Jersey stud book was opened here in 1886, and the NZ 
Jersey Cattle Breeders Association was established in 1902 
(now known simply as Jersey NZ). 

The Jersey is a compact cow, fawn, cream and white in 
colour, wedge-shaped, and with a robust udder and good 
teats — the ideal of a dairy cow. It is a particularly valu¬ 
able animal for the high proportion of butterfat contained 
in its milk, and for this reason it became the staple cow 
in dairy herds for many years, especially when milk was 
separated on the farm for delivery to the factory as but¬ 
terfat when butter was the dominant dairy product. 

In 1963, there were nearly 2.5 million Jerseys, more 
than 78 per cent of a national herd of 3.1 million. Ten 
years later, the population was declining rapidly because 
the dairy industry was less interested in high butterfat 
content than wholemilk production with a high solids- 
not-fat count. Today, Jerseys number around 512,000, 
and are still holding popularity in Taranaki where butter 
production remains high. They comprise 30 per cent of 
the provincial herd. Another 19 per cent are Holstein- 
Friesian-Jersey crosses, and Holstein-Friesians total 37 
per cent. Nationally, Jerseys are down to 15 per cent, and 
Holstein-Friesian-Jersey crosses to 26 per cent compared 
with 51 per cent of Holstein-Friesians. 

JERUSALEM, a village 68 km north of Wanganui, is 
famous for the number of people of devout religious 
conviction it has attracted to work there. It was originally 
established by Church Missionary Society priest, Richard 
Taylor, who worked among Maori in the Wanganui region 


from 1846 until his death in 1873. The settlement’s Maori 
name is Hiruharama. 

In 1885 Mother Mary Joseph Aubert founded her 
community, the Daughters of our Lady of Compassion, 
and provided at Jerusalem a home for Maori orphans 
and for the aged and ill. Mother Aubert and the mem¬ 
bers of her order farmed at the mission site and made up 
medicines from ancient Maori herbal recipes for sale in 
Wanganui. Thus began the Homes of Compassion which 
have spread to other parts of NZ and also to Australia. 
The Sisters of Compassion still run a convent on the site, 
and will provide accommodation for visitors. 

In the 1960s a commune was set up in the village by 
the poet James K Baxter. A catholic convert, Baxter was 
an alcoholic and his community at Jerusalem attracted 
other alcoholics, drug addicts and other victims of modern 
urban life, although they quickly dispersed after his death 
in 1972. Baxter wrote his Jerusalem Sonnets while living 
at the commune. He is buried just below the old house, 
high up on the hill. 

JERVOIS, Lieutenant-General Sir William Francis 
Drummond (1821-97) was the twelfth Governor of NZ, 
from January 1883 until March 1889. Jervois was born on 
the Isle of Wight, son of an infantry general, was educated 
at the Royal Military Academy, and became a world auth¬ 
ority on defence structures. During the 1860s and 1870s 
he reported on the coastal defence of Britain and designed 
defence schemes for Canada, Bermuda, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Aden, India and Burma. He was Governor of the Straits 
Settlements (Malaysia/Singapore) in 1875, and from 1877 
was Governor of South Australia and defence adviser 
to the Australasian colonies. During his stay in NZ, he 
planned a defence system which was completed before he 
left. He was a popular and successful Governor. 

JEWS (see Ethnic Minorities) 

JOEL, Grace Jane (1865-1924), an outstanding early 
painter, was born in Dunedin, began exhibiting with the 
Otago Art Society in 1886, studied art at the National 
Gallery School in Melbourne, and then back in Dunedin 
in the mid-1890s under G P Nerli. In 1895 she was on the 
committee of the Easel Club after it had been formed. She 
exhibited nudes and portraits. In 1899 she left to settle in 
Europe, staying first in London then crossing to the Con¬ 
tinent where she studied at the Academie Julian in Paris. 
During 1906 she returned to Australia and NZ on a visit. 
She died in London. The human figure, especially mother 
and child themes, dominated her painting but she also did 
some still life and landscapes. 

JOHN DORY (Zeus faber) is a thin vertically flattened fish 
with an almost circular outline which averages 30 to 40 
cm in length and weighs 1.2 to 1.5 kg. It varies in colour 
but is normally olive-brown with a golden sheen and is 
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characterised by a distinctive dark spot with a pale yellow 
surround in the middle of each side. It is a slow-swimming 
fish with a mouth that can be extended into a long tube 
through which it swallows smaller prey. It is common in 
coastal waters of northern NZ but is nowhere abundant. 
Commercial catches, mostly by trawlers and Danish sein¬ 
ers, average about 800 tonnes a year and are well worth¬ 
while as the fish is a highly prized delicacy. 

The lookdown dory ( Cyttus traversi ) is similar in 
general outline to the john dory, averages 25 to 40 cm in 
length and weighs 800 to 900 g. It is pale brown on the 
back with silver-grey flanks and grey fins and has large 
eyes set high up on the snout down which it appears to 
peer; hence its common name. It occurs in depths of 200 
to 800 m and is caught in small numbers by trawlers along 
with two other species, the silver and mirror dories. 

JOHNSON, Stephanie (1961- ) was born in Auckland 
and educated at Auckland and Canterbury Universities. 
She began her writing career as a poet and playwright 
with Accidental Phantasies for which she was awarded the 
Bruce Mason Memorial Playwright’s Award in 1986. A 
book of poetry, The Bleeding Ballerina (1986), and a vol¬ 
ume of short stories, The Glass Whittier (1989), followed. 
Her first novel, Crimes of Neglect (1992), was short-listed 
for the 1993 Wattie Book Awards. All the Tenderness Left 
in the World, a collection of short stories, was published 
in 1993 and followed by novels The Heart’s Wild Surf 
(1996), The Whistler (1998), Belief (2000) and The Shag 
Incident (2002) which won the Deutz Medal for Fiction 
in the 2003 Montana NZ Book Awards. In 2003 Johnson 
published a selection of poetry, Moody Bitch. 

She continues to write for the theatre, reviews books 
and films, and writes for TV and radio. Her work has 
been described by Elizabeth Smither as having ‘an invari¬ 
ably appealing vigour, dangerous humour, acute observa¬ 
tion’. Stephanie Johnson lives in Auckland. 

JOHNSTON, Alexander James (1820-88) was born in 
Aberdeenshire, graduated MA from Aberdeen when only 
15 years of age, and spent two years travelling in Europe 
because he was too young to be awarded the degree. He 
became a prominent lawyer in England before his appoint¬ 
ment at the age of 38 as a junior judge of the Supreme 
Court of NZ. On two occasions during his career he was 
Acting-Chief Justice, and several times Acting-Governor. 
He presided at the trials of most of the Maori arrested dur¬ 
ing the Titokowaru and Te Kooti uprisings, and at the trial 
of the Maungatapu murderers. His publications included 
Notes on Maori Matters (1860) and The Practice of the 
Supreme Court (1879). 

JOLLIE, Francis (1815-70) and Edward (1825-94) were 
brothers who came to NZ separately in 1842 and had a 
strong influence on the early development of Canterbury, 
particularly Edward. The sons of a clergyman of Hugue¬ 


not stock, they were born in Scotland. Francis arrived at 
Nelson in the Fyfeshire in February 1842, took up land 
nearby and became the first farmer in NZ to grow hops. 
He moved to South Canterbury in 1853 and farmed there 
for the rest of his life. He was in the House of Representa¬ 
tives from 1861 to 1870, and Colonial Treasurer in the 
Stafford Ministry (1866). 

Edward arrived at Wellington aboard the Brougham 
as a NZ Company survey cadet, also in February 1842, 
moved to Lyttelton in 1849 and was engaged in laying out 
the towns of Lyttelton, Sumner and Christchurch until all 
survey work on behalf of the Canterbury settlement was 
suspended because of lack of finance. 

In 1852, he and a partner, E J Lee, were the first to 
drive sheep by an inland route from Nelson to Canter¬ 
bury, going via the pass that bears his name. They pushed 
a flock of 1,800 sheep over Jollies Pass which is a saddle 
840 m high between Mt Isobel (1,319 m) and Mt Percival 
(1,628 m) on the route from the Clarence River valley over 
to Hanmer. The Jollie Range, in central Canterbury, and 
the Jollie River, which flows into Lake Pukaki, were both 
named after Edward. 

He explored and surveyed the country between the 
Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers and fixed the western part 
of the boundary of Otago Province. He was Canterbury 
Provincial Secretary in 1865-66 but, after a long visit to 
Britain (from 1875 to 1884), he bought land at Patea, 
Taranaki, from where he managed his extensive business 
interests until his death ten years later. 

JONES, George (1844-1920) was born in the Hutt Val¬ 
ley, but was educated in Australia where he also trained as 
a printer. He returned to NZ at the age of 19 and founded 
the Waikato Times at Ngaruawahia in 1872, bought the 
Oamaru Mail in 1877 and the Southland News in 1909. 

Jones was involved in a famous court case. In 1877 
he wrote an article in the Oamaru Mail, alleging that Sir 
Frederick Whitaker had promoted legislation in the House 
of Representatives in the interests of himself and friends. 
Jones was called before the Bar of the House, charged with 
breach of privilege and sentenced to be confined. Because 
he could not be held after Parliament had been prorogued, 
he was prosecuted in the court at Dunedin and acquitted. 
Jones later became MP for Waitaki, and later still a mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Council. 

JONES, John (1809-69) was a whaler, shipping-line 
operator and pioneer South Island farmer and merchant. 
He was born in Sydney, the son of Thomas Jones (believed 
to have been transported there as a convict). He first 
visited NZ on whaling vessels, became a waterman on 
Sydney Harbour and, by the time he was 20, had enough 
money to invest in his own whaling enterprise. By the 
time he was 30, Jones had built up his enterprise into a 
fleet with a chain of seven whaling stations in the south of 
the South Island, employing 280 men altogether. During 
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the late 1830s, Jones began buying land round the South 
Island, mostly in Otago. He was the leader of a group of 
men who claimed they had bought the whole of the South 
Island from a group of Maori chiefs in Sydney in 1840. 
After British rule was established, his title to only 11,000 
acres (4,455 ha) was confirmed. 

It was at Waikouaiti, on the Otago coast north of Dune¬ 
din, that Jones established a settlement he called Matanaka 
at least eight years before the organised settlement of Otago 
in 1848. By 1844 he was patriarch over a community of 
more than a dozen families, complete with a Wesleyan 
clergyman and 2,000 acres (810 ha) under cultivation or 
stocked with sheep, cattle and horses. When the Otago set¬ 
tlement was established at Dunedin in 1848, Jones began 
business there as a merchant and had commodities from 
his land at Waikouaiti available for sale, as well as imports 
brought in from Sydney aboard his own ships. 

Jones moved in 1854 to Dunedin where he was a driv¬ 
ing force behind the development of shipping services, 
investing in steam vessels as early as the 1860s and it was 
his Harbour Steam Navigation Company that developed 
into the Union Steam Ship Company. A tall, muscular 
man, Jones was hard-nosed and tough, raised as he was 
on the Sydney waterfront and in whaling vessels, but he 
aspired to respectability and came to be admired for his 
fairness and honesty in business. 

JONES, Linda Christine (1952- ) was a pioneer female 
jockey who broke the male stranglehold on the sport and 
became NZ’s most successful woman of the turf. She was 
given her first pony (Midge) at the tender age of three. 
When older she took to show jumping, then at the age of 
13 she discovered racing. Her first win was in 1969, and 
then in 1970 she won a woman’s race called the Powder 
Puff Derby. In 1974 she was selected to represent NZ in 
an international women’s race in Australia. 

Jones longed to compete against the men and in 1975 
she applied to the NZ Racing Conference for a probation¬ 
ary jockey’s licence. Her application was turned down 
on appeal because she was ‘too old, married, not strong 
enough’. Impending legal changes soon forced the Rac¬ 
ing Conference to allow women the right to be granted 
licences. But by that time Jones was pregnant with her first 
child and did not apply for her licence until her daughter 
was three months old. Jones was duly licensed, at first as 
an apprentice. On 23 October 1977 she rode four winners 
out of seven rides at a meeting at Te Rapa — a record for 
an apprentice. In 1978 she became the first woman to ride 
professionally in Australia. Her biggest moment came at 
Trentham in 1979 when she became the first woman to 
win a derby, on Holy Toledo. After all the effort to become 
a licensed jockey, her riding career lasted less than two 
years before injuries forced her to retire, by which time she 
had ridden over half a century of winners against the men 
and about the same number in women’s races. She was 
inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 1990. 


JONES, Lloyd (1955- ) is a contemporary fiction writer 
renowned for his sympathetic portrayal of ordinary mid¬ 
dle-class life. He was born in Lower Hutt (a city that is 
frequently the setting for his work) and was educated at 
Victoria University before working as a journalist and 
consultant. His first novel, Gilmore’s Dairy (1985), is 
the story of a young man’s upbringing in a small NZ 
community. This was followed by Splinter (1988) and 
Swimming to Australia: and Other Stories (1991), which 
was shortlisted for the NZ Book Award in Fiction. With 
Into the Field of Play: NZ Writers on the Theme of Sport 
(1992), Jones brought together fifteen pieces of sports 
writing by prominent sporting and non-sporting authors. 
Another novel, Biografi: an Albanian Quest, followed in 
1993. Last Saturday (1994) was the result of an exhibition 
of photographs (by Bruce Foster) which Jones curated at 
the National Library to illustrate the phenomenon of life 
in NZ on a Saturday. This House Has Three Walls, a col¬ 
lection of three novellas, was published in 1997, followed 
by Choo Woo, a novel about the sexual abuse of children, 
in 1998. The Book of Fame (2000), a novel based on 
the 1905 All Blacks’ tour of Britain, France and the US 
won the Deutz Medal for Fiction at the 2001 Montana 
New Zealand Book Awards, and another novel, Here 
at the End of the World we Learn to Dance (2002) was 
shortlisted in 2002. Jones is also a publisher with his Four 
Winds Press. 

In 1988 Jones was the resident Katherine Mansfield 
Memorial Fellow at Menton in the south of France, and 
has also held the Scholarship in Letters. Jones is a brother 
of Robert Jones. 

JONES, Michael Niko (1965- ) is ‘the greatest player ever 
to have played the game of rugby’, according to a British 
rugby magazine. The West Aucklander with a Samoan 
heritage first came to prominence in 1985 when he was 
picked from the Auckland Colts to play in Auckland’s 
Ranfurly Shield winning team against South Canterbury; 
he scored three tries. He played a test for Western Samoa 
in 1986, and also appeared for the NZ Colts. He starred 
with the Barbarians on a tour of Britain in 1987. Jones 
scored a try in the 1987 World Cup winning side in the 
first match against Italy — the first individual try of the 
World Cup (a penalty try was awarded earlier in the same 
match). He repeated this feat in the opening game of the 
1991 World Cup, this time against England. Just being 
there was a personal victory for Jones who had returned 
from a horrific knee injury that he had suffered playing in 
a test against Argentina in 1989. 

Throughout the 1990s Jones continued to be a stalwart 
of the Auckland record-breaking Ranfurly Shield side and 
the All Blacks. He missed out on selection for the 1995 
World Cup because of his refusal to play on a Sunday for 
religious reasons, but was back for the All Blacks' historic 
series winning side in South Africa in 1996, the same year 
they won the inaugural Tri-Nations title (against Australia 
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and South Africa). Jones played the last of his 55 tests for 
the All Blacks in 1998. Though the end of his long career 
was being rumoured, in 1999 he again played for Auck¬ 
land in the NPC (National Provincial Championship) and 
for the Auckland Blues in the Super 12 series. He retired 
at the end of the season. 

With two university degrees, Jones is a role model for 
Pacific Island youth, and much in demand for all manner 
of civic and leadership roles. He received a NZ Medal in 
1990 for services to the Pacific Island community, and in 
1997 received a Distinguished Alumni Award from the 
University of Auckland. In 2003 he was inducted into the 
rugby International Hall of Fame. In 2004 he took over as 
coach of the Western Samoan national rugby team. 

JONES, Pehi (Pei)Te Hurinui (1898-1976), a remarkable 
Maori scholar, was bom at Harataunga, Coromandel, a 
member of the Tainui tribe of Ngati Maniapoto. With his 
elder brother, Michael Rotohiko, he shared being spokes¬ 
man for King Koroki, Princess Te Puea and also adviser 
to Queen Te Ata-I-Rangikaahu. When Queen Elizabeth II 
visited NZ in 1970, he spoke for all tribes at the Maori 
reception at Gisborne. In 1921, he joined the Maori 
Affairs Department (then known as the Department of 
Native Affairs) as associate and interpreter for the Judge 
of the Maori (Native) Land Court. Later, he took charge 
of consolidation of Maori land titles in the King Country 
until 1940 when he resigned to go into practice as licensed 
interpreter and Native Agent in Hawera, taking over from 
his brother. 

His interests ranged widely. In politics, he had been a 
candidate for Western Maori. At the same time he was 
involved in sports — tennis, athletics (sprinter) and rugby 
— as participant and administrator. He was a member of 
the Maori Council until 1973 when he retired after three 
years as chairman. 

Instructed by tribal elders in the manner of the old 
Whare Wananga (traditional schools of esoteric learning, 
a term which now refers to the universities), Pei became 
a Maori linguist and an authority on Maori lore and 
history. He was a member of the committee that revised 
the Maori Bible (1952) and Williams’s Dictionary of the 
Maori Language (sixth edition, 1957). Erudite, benign, 
meticulous and patient, he well deserved the Honorary 
Doctorate conferred by the University of Waikato in 
1968. In his address, he made a plea for the establishment 
of Maori studies within the University: ‘Maori culture is 
worth preserving for it contains many features which we 
as NZers should cherish.’ 

His works cover the lives of Potatau, the first Maori 
King; Puhiwahine, the poetess of his tribe; Mahinarangi, 
a Ngati Porou female ancestor of the Kahui Ariki. He 
translated into Maori the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
and two Shakespearian plays, Julius Caesar (Huria Hiha ), 
and The Merchant of Venice (Te Tangata Wbai Rawa 
o Weneti). His major work, however, was the editing, 


annotating and translating of tribal songs, together with 
Sir Apirana Ngata, who originally collected them. When 
Ngata died in 1950, Dr Jones carried on alone to complete 
the second volume in 1961 and the third volume in 1970 
of Nga Moteatea. 

JONES, Peter Frederick (1932-94) was a legendary All 
Black loose forward who appeared in 37 matches from 
1953 to 1960. Jones (or Hilton-Jones to use his full family 
name) was a tall, powerful man who could foot it with the 
champion sprinters. He is best remembered for an extraor¬ 
dinary try he scored at Eden Park in the fourth test match 
against the Springboks in 1956, clinching the series, and 
for his honest and exhausted comment broadcast to the 
crowd immediately afterwards, that he was ‘buggered’. 

JONES, Robert Edward (1939- ) is a businessman, social 
critic, politician and writer who, virtually on his own, 
launched the NZ Party in August 1983 and led it into the 
general election of July 1984. Although the party failed 
to capture a seat in parliament, it was highly successful 
throughout the country, winning 12.25 per cent of the 
total vote. Jones-and his party campaigned against the 
Prime Minister Sir Robert Muldoon in particular, and the 
National Party in general, for what he considered was 
constant intervention in the economy. Most observers 
agree that the NZ Party made a major contribution to the 
defeat of the National Party and the success of the Labour 
Party. In 1985 he tried to disband the party, and then 
resigned after some members decided to keep it going. 

Jones was educated at Naenae College and Victoria 
University and while still in his twenties began business 
as an advertising contractor and publisher. In 1962, 
he moved into property investment and development. 
Twenty years later, he formed the public company Robt 
Jones Investments Ltd, with an issued capital of $10 mil¬ 
lion. Only two years later, the company had a market 
capitalisation of about $130 million and with 13,000 
shareholders was one of the largest companies in NZ in 
terms of shareholder numbers. Robt Jones Investments 
Ltd was also listed on all Australian stock exchanges and 
was active in property acquisitions in Australia and the 
United States. The company declined from the late 1980s 
and after Jones withdrew it was renamed Tasman. 

Jones became the best-known businessman in NZ 
and certainly the most articulate. In 1977, his Jones 
on Property, a funny, acerbic commentary on NZ life 
and business, became a best-seller and went through a 
number of editions into the 1980s. Since then his books 
have included NZ the Way I Want It (1978), Travelling 
(1979), Letters (1982) and a novel. The Permit (1984). A 
later book, Prosperity Denied — How the Reserve Bank 
Harms NZ (1996), seemed to encapsulate all his careers. 
It was political, it was financial, and it was written in his 
own inimitable style. A novel, Full Circle, was published 
in 2000 and has been followed by Ogg (2002), True 
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Facts (2003), and Degrees for Everyone (2004). Jones is a 
brother of Lloyd Jones. 

JORDAN, Sir William Joseph (1879-1959) was the first 
secretary of the NZ Labour Party, an early president of 
the party and High Commissioner in London for 15 years, 
including the six years of World War Two. Jordan was 
born in England, and was a constable in the Metropolitan 
Police Force before emigrating in 1904. He became sec¬ 
retary of the Labour Party in 1907 when it was formed, 
served overseas in World War One and won the Manukau 
seat for the Labour Party in 1922, holding it until 1936. 
Jordan became a legendary figure as High Commissioner 
for two reasons — his refusal to accept that political dif¬ 
ferences among people and organisations which might 
have existed in NZ also existed in London, and his enor¬ 
mous affability and compassion toward NZ servicemen in 
Britain during the war. 

JOSEPH, Michael Kennedy (1914-81) was a distin¬ 
guished novelist, poet and teacher with a firm place in 
NZ literature. Born at Chingford, in Essex, England, he 
was educated at Sacred Heart College, Auckland, the Uni¬ 
versity of Auckland and Merton College, Oxford. Joseph 
served with the Royal Artillery throughout World War 
Two, and from 1945 was on the staff of the University of 
Auckland, becoming Professor of English in 1970. He was 
a scholarly man whose publications included Byron the 
Poet. His first poetry collection, Imaginary Islands (1950) 
firmly established him as one of the country’s top poets. 

His first novel was I’ll Soldier No More (1958). Other 
novels are: A Pound of Saffron (1962), a story of university 
life, The Hole in the Zero (1967), The Time of Achamoth 
(1977) and A Soldier’s Tale (1976). Another collection of 
verse was Inscription on a Paper Dart (1974). 

JUDGES BAY is a historic, sheltered cove on the shoreline 
to the east of downtown Auckland city, originally named 
Judicial Bay when Sir William Martin, NZ’s first Chief Jus¬ 
tice, lived there from September 1841. William Swainson, 
Attorney-General to the Colony, also lived there in a house 
brought from England in the 1850s. Gradually the name 
changed from Judicial Bay to the present Judges Bay. 

The cove is of historic importance because of the sit¬ 
ing on the slopes above it of St Stephen’s Church, built 
in 1856-57. It was here that the ‘Constitution of the 
Anglican Church in NZ’ was signed in 1857 at a confer¬ 
ence of bishops, other clergy and lay members of the 
Church, presided over by George Augustus Selwyn, the 
first Anglican Bishop of NZ. The wooden church is still 
in use today. It has far outlasted an earlier stone building 
constructed in 1844 as a private chapel for Selwyn, which 
collapsed during a storm three years after it was finished. 

JUDICIARY in NZ dates from January 1842 when Wil¬ 
liam (later Sir William) Martin took the oaths of office as 


the first Supreme Court Judge and the first Chief Justice, 
following appointment by the British Colonial Office. The 
Supreme Court of NZ had been established the previous 
month by Ordinance Number One of the second session 
of the new Legislative Council. For a period previously, 
NZ had been subject to the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales. Martin and the colony’s second Attorney-General, 
William Swainson, then drafted rules for the practice of the 
new Supreme Court, and these were completed by Mar¬ 
tin and the second Supreme Court Judge, Henry Samuel 
Chapman, in December 1843, as Rules and Forms Touch¬ 
ing the Practice of the Supreme Court of NZ. These were 
added to, with the effect of statute, in 1844 and 1845. 

The first sitting of the court was in Auckland in Febru¬ 
ary 1842, and the first case called was a charge of murder. 
A young Maori chief from the Bay of Islands, Maketu, 
was charged with killing a Mrs Robertson, her two chil¬ 
dren and a half-caste servant at Kororareka. Maketu’s 
father delivered him for trial following a meeting of chiefs 
at Paihia, and the young man made no attempt to deny 
the crime. After his case was called, a postponement was 
sought so a European could be tried first for murder to 
demonstrate to the Maori that justice was to be meted out 
impartially to both races. The European was, however, 
found guilty of manslaughter and Maketu for murder and 
Maketu was subsequently hanged. 

In 1846 a Court of Appeals was set up, comprising the 
Governor and the Executive Council (excepting the At¬ 
torney-General), to hear appeals from the Supreme Court, 
on grounds only of ‘error of law apparent in the record’, 
but the Privy Council could also be used. A true Court of 
Appeal was established in 1862 by Parliament and it first 
sat in February 1863. The legislation setting up that court 
lasted until 1957 when a permanent, separate Court of 
Appeals was established, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
as head of the judiciary, and a president and four judges 
appointed by the Governor-General. This court exercises 
an appellate jurisdiction only. 

The Supreme Court became the High Court in 1980, 
shedding most of its civil jurisdiction and devoting more 
time to dealing with major crimes, major civil claims, ap¬ 
peals and reviews. At the same time, Magistrates’ Courts 
became District Courts (see also District Courts, High 
Court and Privy Council). 

To be appointed a judge, a person must have first been 
practising as a barrister for at least seven years. Judges 
retire at the age of 68, but may be re-appointed as acting 
judges for up to two years. 

It is a cornerstone of NZ law that the judiciary is inde¬ 
pendent of Government, as a protection against unneces¬ 
sary intrusion by the State into the lives of citizens. 

The Supreme Court Act 2003 established the Supreme 
Court of New Zealand, replacing the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in London as New Zealand’s highest 
court of appeal. The Supreme Court came into being on 
1 January 2004 and hearings commenced on 1 July 2004 
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presided over by the Chief Justice and four other judges. 
It was established to recognise that NZ is an independ¬ 
ent nation with its own history and traditions; to enable 
important legal matters, including Treaty of Waitangi 
matters, to be resolved with an understanding of the his¬ 
tory and traditions; and to end the appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

A number of specialist courts operate in NZ. 

Employment Court is constituted under the Employ¬ 
ment Relations Act 2000 and consists of a chief judge 
and three other judges appointed from time to time by the 
Governor-General. The court has jurisdiction over matters 
in the employment relations field. 

The Family Courts have been established since 1980 
as divisions of District Courts. The Governor-General 
appoints family court judges as well as a Principal Family 
Court Judge. The courts have jurisdiction over family mat¬ 
ters including dissolution of marriages, adoption, domestic 
violence matters and childcare support and maintenance. 

Youth Courts are division of District Courts and were 
established under the Children, Young Persons and Their 
Families Act 1989. Every district court has a youth court, 
which deals with offending by persons aged 14-16, except 
for murder, manslaughter and minor traffic offences. 

Maori Land Court Te Kooti Whenua Maori and Maori 
Appellate Court, both constituted under the Te Ture 
Whenua Maori Act 1993, have jurisdiction over matters 
relating to Maori land. The Governor-General appoints 
the Chief Judge and other judges as required and the court 
is unique in the way it operates in that transactions are 
dealt with in a traditional and appropriate manner; court 
sittings may be conducted in the Maori language and may 
begin and end with a karakia (prayer). 

The Environment Court is constituted under the Re¬ 
source Management Act 1991 and consists of not more 
than eight judges at any one time. Environment com¬ 
missioners, used to conduct mediation and conciliation 
procedures, are appointed by the Governor General on 
recommendation of the Minister of Justice. As a people’s 
court, people can represent their own cases if they choose 
and cases can be conducted without formality, with the 
court recognising tikanga Maori where appropriate. 

Coroner’s Court Coroners are judicial officers ap¬ 
pointed under the Coroners’ Act 1988 to establish cause 
and circumstances of death where death is sudden or un¬ 
explained, or under other special circumstances. 

JUDSON, Reginald Stanley (1881-1972) won the three 
highest awards for gallantry open to a non-commissioned 
officer, within one six-week period during July and Au¬ 
gust 1918. This time is still a record. Judson was born in 
Northland, educated in Port Albert, was an excellent track 
runner and boxer, and served an apprenticeship as an engi¬ 
neer in Wellington and Auckland. He enlisted in 1915 and 
went overseas in the First Battalion, Auckland Regiment, 
in 1916. Serving in France, by then a sergeant, he won the 


Distinguished Conduct Medal on 24-25 July, the Mili¬ 
tary Medal on 16 August and the Victoria Cross on 26 
August, when he single-handedly captured a machine-gun 
nest, ‘a prompt and gallant action [which] not only saved 
many lives but also enabled the advance to be continued 
unopposed’, according to the citation. He rose to the rank 
of lieutenant. Judson settled in Auckland after the war, 
served on the city council for ten years and on other local 
bodies, and then farmed in Mangonui for some years be¬ 
fore returning to Auckland where he died aged 91. 

JURIES have been an intrinsic part of the NZ judicial 
system since 1841, when a property qualification for 
jurors was required as it was in Britain. Because records of 
land title were inadequate, the property qualification was 
abandoned here in 1844 and every male British subject 
(excepting Maori) between the ages of 21 and 60 who was 
deemed of good character became eligible for jury service. 
The age limit was lifted to 65 in 1945. Women were eli¬ 
gible to volunteer from 1942 until 1961, when they were 
included on the roll in the same way as men but with the 
right to have their names removed on request. This right 
of exemption for women was withdrawn in 1975, except 
where they have the continuous responsibility for the day- 
to-day supervision of a child under the age of six. 

There has always been a list of persons exempted from 
service for a variety of reasons stated in the governing 
legislation, including mainly those whose occupations 
might be described as essential and those involved with the 
administration or operation of the judicial system. Also 
exempt is anybody who has been imprisoned for longer 
than three years and those with recent prison records. 
Apart from those exceptions, every citizen between the 
ages of 20 and 65 inclusive and living within 30 km of a 
High Court district is now eligible for jury service. A panel 
of jurors is sworn in before a High Court session, and 12 
jurors are drawn for each trial, subject to challenges. 

Grand juries existed from 1844 until 1961 to consider 
bills of indictment preferred against people committed for 
trial. In 1893, however, the power to present an indictment 
of its own motion was withdrawn from the grand jury. 
Committals for trial are now in the hands of the judiciary. 

JUSTICE, MINISTRY OF, provides advice on strategic, 
policy, information, and purchase issues across the justice 
sector, including its criminal, civil, and constitutional ele¬ 
ments, including the Treaty of Waitangi; manages the con¬ 
duct of parliamentary elections, by-elections, referenda, 
and polls via the Chief Electoral Office; monitors legisla¬ 
tive proposals for compliance with the NZ Bill of Rights 
Act 1990, the guidelines of the Legislation Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, and appropriate standards regarding the setting of 
penalties; provides advice and documentation on ministe¬ 
rial appointments; and manages agreements with Crown 
entities and other bodies funded through Vote Justice. 





Kauri gum being shipped to New York, 1904. 


KAHAWAI (Anipis trutta) is a fast-swimming pelagic 
fish common in coastal waters, where it is often found in 
large schools feeding on krill or small fish. Kahawai are 
blue-green on top and silvery underneath, usually 25-45 
cm in length and 2-3 kg in weight, but can grow to more 
than 60 cm and 8 kg. Small kahawai, which have yellow- 
brown spots and are called kopapa, frequent harbours 
and estuaries. 

Kahawai used to be a less-preferred fish but are now 
commercially valuable with a total allowable commercial 
catch of 3,500 tonnes by purse-seine, the main fishing 
method used. They are also a very significant recreational 
catch, being very highly regarded as sport fish. The same 
species occurs in Australia where it is known as Austral¬ 
ian salmon. 

KAHIKATEA (Dacrycarpus dacrydioides), also known as 
white pine, is the tallest of NZ’s forest trees, with recorded 
heights of 60 m. Although it was widespread through 
mixed forests in the North Island and the west coast of the 
South Island, it favours swampy land where its buttressed 
bases contribute to stability. Even the tallest kahikatea are 
slender, seldom exceeding 1.5 m in diameter. The leaves of 
the immature tree are feathery and flattened, but those of 
the mature tree are pointed and overlapping. Male cones 
are much the same as those on the rimu, and so are the 
seeds which are borne on a fleshy receptacle, ripening to 
orange or bright red in autumn. 

The kahikatea timber is soft and particularly suscepti¬ 
ble to borer and decay unless treated; but it is easy to work 
and used for shipbuilding and carving. Because it is white 
and has no smell, it used to be much used for butter boxes, 
cheese crates, tallow casks and other food containers. Al¬ 


though replaced now by synthetic containers, white pine 
is still used for casks. Extensive stands of kahikatea forest 
remain today only in south Westland. From Westland 
National Park south to Haast, 9,850 ha are now totally 
protected as part of the Southwest World Heritage Site. 

(See also Podocarps.) 

KAHUKIWA, Robyn (1940- ) is a self-taught figurative 
painter and is one of NZ’s best-known contemporary 
Maori women artists. Born in Sydney of NZ parents 
(Ngati Porou), she returned to NZ in 1959 to rediscover 
her Maori lineage, and began painting in 1967 as a young 
mother in Greymouth. In 1982, she received the Porirua 
Licensing Trust Figure Award, two Maori and South 
Pacific Arts Council grants and the Montana Art Award. 
A national tour of Kahukiwa’s Wahine Toa paintings in 
1983-84 caused an upsurge of interest in her work, which 
documents her exploration of her identity as a Maori and 
a woman. Two further tours were held in 1995 and 1996. 
She continues to exhibit frequently, and her work is in 
public and private collections in NZ and overseas. She has 
received a number of grants and awards, including the 
Montana Art Award in 1983. She has also written and 
illustrated a number of children’s picture books, and was 
awarded the Children’s Picture Book of the Year Award in 
1982 and 1989. 

KAHURANGI NATIONAL PARK was the 13th national 
park to be gazetted, and is the second largest (after Fiord¬ 
land) at 452,002 ha. It is located in the north-west corner 
of the South Island, the nearest towns being Motueka, 
Takaka, Karamea and Murchison. The park absorbed the 
North-West Nelson Forest Park and other tracts of land 
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in the region, and was opened by the Prime Minister, Jim 
Bolger, in 1996. 

The park is historically rich with archaeological evi¬ 
dence of Maori habitation at a number of sites — one at 
the Heaphy River mouth dated as early as 1380. Maori 
used the coastline to travel between Golden Bay and the 
West Coast, often in search of greenstone (pounamu). 
Later, Europeans sought seals, timber and flax and mined 
gold and coal in the area. 

The park contains a complex combination of rock 
types. Much of it is sedimentary, but this has been faulted 
and uplifted and, later, scoured by glacial action. Lime¬ 
stone and marble both occur, along with their associated 
caves, bluffs, arches and sinkholes. NZ’s oldest fossil (540 
million years old) was found here. 

The park is also rich in fauna and flora. More than half 
of the country’s native plant species (including 19 regarded 
as ‘threatened’ and 29 known as rare) are found here, and 
about 100 native bird species (including the threatened 
spotted kiwi, South Island kaka, kereru, blue duck and 
rock wren). The country’s only two native mammals, the 
long-tailed and short-tailed bats, have been recorded in the 
area, although the short-tailed bat has not been seen for 
some years. Native spiders and insects abound, including 
the country’s largest cave spider and the smallest of the 
giant weta, and 12 native fish species have been identified, 
including some which are found nowhere else. 

The park has 570 km of walking tracks. The Karamea 
River that runs through it is a favourite with canoeists. 
Recreational hunters stalk the many deer and goats. 

The park’s name means ‘treasured possession’, an apt 
description of its diverse natural and recreational values. 

KAI is the Maori word for food, which has come to mean 
distinctively Maori food, even food Maori have become 
fond of in the period since European settlement, such 
as pork and puha, and fermented corn (kanga pirau); it 
sometimes means food cooked in a hangi. 

KAIAPOI is a town with a population of about 5,000, 20 
km north of Christchurch, on the banks of the Kaiapoi 
River. It is close to the coast where there are popular 
beaches. The town services an area of mixed farm¬ 
ing, market gardening and some dairying. Kaiapoi was 
declared a borough in 1868. 

The town developed as a river port, handling timber 
being demanded by the growing settlement of Christ¬ 
church, and later became renowned for its woollen mills. 
Both industries have since declined, however, and today 
the town is more of a commuter suburb of Christchurch. 
Its name was derived from the Kaiapohia Pa, home of 
the Ngai Tahu tribe since pre-European times, the site of 
which is 10 km to the north of the town. 

KAIHAU, Henare (1855-1920) was a chief of the Ngati 
Te Ata, of the Waikato people, who tried to have the 


government establish a council for the administration of 
all Maori lands. Kaihau was born at Waiuku, the son of 
Ahipene Kaihau, one of the Waikato chiefs who opted 
for peace in 1861, but who later went over to the Maori 
forces fighting for their land. 

Henare Kaihau was educated at a church school in 
Waiuku, and was regarded as a highly intelligent student. 
Early in his twenties, he became interested in the pos¬ 
sibilities of Maori parliaments, or at least forms of Maori 
self-government. He was an MP from 1896 to 1911, 
and during his first session produced a Maori Council 
Constitution Bill, which would have given Maori a form 
of government over their own lands through a council 
of 56 members. The bill reached its second reading but 
was allowed to lapse. Kaihau lost his seat in 1911 to 
Maui Pomare and, although he tried to regain the seat, 
he failed. 

KAIKOHE is a town in Northland with a population of 
about 4,100, midway between the Hokianga Harbour to 
the west and the Bay of Islands to the east. It is a servicing 
centre for the surrounding farming area. Kaikohe was orig¬ 
inally a Maori village called Opanga, whose members ate 
the berries of the kohekohe trees when besieged by enemies 
early in the 19th century; this led to the locals changing the 
name from Opanga to Kai-kohekohe which means ‘to eat 
kohekohe berries'. This was shortened to Kaikohe. 

A centre for the Ngapuhi tribe, the area witnessed 
many battles during the NZ Wars. Hone Heke Pokai, 
a local chief, eventually settled here, and died in 1850, 
although his body was interred at Pakaraka, halfway be¬ 
tween Kaikohe and Kawakawa. A monument on Kaikohe 
Hill to the west of the town commemorates a grand¬ 
nephew, also called Hone Heke. 

A number of World War One veterans were settled on 
farmland in the area early in the 1920s. In 1927 the set¬ 
tlement became an independent town district, in 1947 a 
borough and in 1989 it became a ward of the Far North 
District Council whose offices are based in the town. Dur¬ 
ing World War Two, Kaikohe was a US Army hospital 
base and a US Air Force bomber base. 

North of the town are the Puketi and Omahuta forests, 
containing some of the remaining stands of kauri and 
other native trees. 

KAIKOURA is the name of a small township, population 
2,200, on the Kaikoura Peninsula, which juts out on the 
coastal side of the Seaward Kaikouras, 130 km south-west 
of Blenheim and 190 km north-east of Christchurch. Not 
far from the town is a seal colony and also some limestone 
caves with stalactite and stalagmite formations which have 
attracted tourists for whom the prime attraction, however, 
has become spotting the huge sperm whales which inhabit 
Kaikoura Bay. The township has reinvented itself as ‘the 
whale-watching capital of NZ’ and has become a major 
tourist destination in recent years. 
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The peninsula was a significant Maori stronghold, and 
was used as an early whaling centre by European settlers. 
Today’s fishermen are more concerned with catching 
crayfish (kaikoura means ‘meal of crayfish’ — ‘kai’ food, 
‘koura’ crayfish). The long coastal strip is known gener¬ 
ally as the Kaikoura Coast, and Kaikoura Peninsula runs 
south-east from the mouth of the Clarence River. The 
life-rich seabed along the coast was the reason a marine 
research laboratory was set up nearby. University of Can¬ 
terbury organic chemistry researchers, investigating 1,500 
species from the seabed for pharmaceutical potential, have 
identified the abundant presence of a sponge called ‘yellow 
slimy’ ( Lissodendoryx ), also found off the US and Japan 
where it is used as the basis of cancer drugs. 

Kaikoura Bay is on the eastern shoreline of the north¬ 
eastern arm of Port Underwood in Marlborough Sounds. 
There is a Kaikoura Island situated off the west coast of 
Great Barrier Island in the Hauraki Gulf. 

KAIKOURAS are twin mountain ranges running parallel 
for about 100 km from the south-west to the north-east 
in the north-eastern corner of the South Island. The Sea¬ 
ward Kaikouras are the mountains nearer the coast, and 
the Clarence Valley separates these mountains from the 
Inland Kaikouras. The mountains are visible from as far 
away as Wellington, 150 km to the north across Cook 
Strait, and provide a magnificent sight for ships sailing 
down the eastern coast of the South Island. The highest 
peak in the Seaward range is Manakau at 2,610 m, and in 
the Inland range Tapuae-o-uenuku at 2,886 m. The ranges 
were named the ‘Snowey Mountains’ by James Cook in 
1770, but the Maori name, meaning ‘meal of crayfish’, 
has prevailed. 

KAIMAI-MAMAKU FOREST PARK, established in 
1975, covers 37,141 ha, stretching from the Ohinemuri 
River near Paeroa, south along the rugged Kaimai Range 
to the broad ridges of the Mamaku Plateau and including 
Katikati, Aongatere, Mangatotara, and Mamaku Forests. 
In the kauri forests at the north of the range there are 
relics of gold mining and kauri logging, such as mining 
shafts, water races, and kauri dams and tramways, as well 
as remaining kauri groves. Further south, kauri gives way 
to podocarp/hardwood forest, with some red and silver 
beech. 

Among the less common native birds in the park are 
the blue mountain duck, kiwi, kaka, and kokako. Intro¬ 
duced animals such as goats and brushtailed possums have 
damaged the forest, but culling operations are helping 
vegetation to recover. In the north, there are several huts 
and plenty of tracks, some following old Maori trails and 
former logging and mining tramways and roads. Steep 
rock faces in the Waitawheta Valley offer scope for rock 
climbing, and gemstones are found on the Te Aroha and 
Karangahake Mountains. 


KAIMAI RANGE runs south-eastward from the end of 
the Coromandel Range to the Mamakus in the south, 
dividing Tauranga Harbour from the eastern Waikato. 
The 9 km Kaimai railway tunnel links the rich farming 
region to the west with the port of Tauranga. It is the 
longest tunnel in NZ, was begun in 1969, and the two 
ends met in 1976. The Kaimais have given their name to a 
farming district 25 km south-west from Tauranga, not far 
from the crest of the range. 

Electricity generation had its beginnings in the Wairoa 
River catchment area in 1915 with the construction of a 
150 kW plant at Omanawa Falls, followed in 1925 by 
the commissioning of the McLaren Falls station. Today, 
the Kaimai hydro-electric power scheme, administered 
by TrustPower, consists of the 350 kW Kaimai 5 station, 
tunnel-fed from Lake Mangaonui; the 15,600 kW Lloyd 
Mandeno station, sited on the west bank of the Manga- 
papa River; the 6,000 kW Lower Mangapapa station, 4 
km further downstream; and the 20,000 kW twin genera¬ 
tor Ruahihi station. The total annual output of the scheme 
is 165 GWh. The McLaren Falls station was decom¬ 
missioned in 1989 following the start-up of the Ruahihi 
station, with a bypass installed to allow the release of 
recreational flows into the Wairoa River on set days each 
year for activities such as rafting and canoeing. 

KAIMANAWA FOREST PARK, established in 1969, 
covers 76,348 ha. The main vegetation cover is tussock 
grassland and some mountain forest, mainly beech with a 
mixture of rimu, matai, totara, maire and kamahi. Because 
of the vast areas of tussock the park is particularly suscepti¬ 
ble to fire. In the past, burning has been caused by hot ash 
showers from the nearby volcanoes, and by fires deliber¬ 
ately lit by Maori and early European settlers to clear land 
for grazing or cultivation. 

The park is well known for its hunting (it is one of the 
few areas where sika deer are found), and for its excellent 
trout fishing, particularly in the Rangitikei, Taruarau and 
Ngaruroro Rivers. There is a herd of wild horses in the 
southern area. A network of tracks throughout the park, 
some linking up to the tracks from adjoining Kaweka For¬ 
est Park, provides opportunities for strenuous tramping 
with spectacular views from the tops of the volcanic peaks 
of Tongariro National Park. There are several huts, but 
camping gear is necessary on most routes. 

KAIMANAWA RANGE is in the central North Island, a 
forested area south-east of Lake Taupo. The highest point 
in the Kaimanawas is Mt Makorako (1,727 m). 

There is good hunting, particularly for sika deer, and 
wild horses, descendants of those released into the area a 
century ago and subsequently crossed with other breeds, 
may occasionally be seen. 

KAIN, Edgar (1918-40), known almost universally as 
‘Cobber’, was the first major British air ace of World War 
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Two. He was a young NZer who became a legendary air¬ 
man in a brief but spectacular career, before his death in a 
flying accident in June 1940. Kain was born in Hastings, 
educated at Christ’s College, and studied mathematics at 
the University Tutorial School in Wellington. He excelled 
as an athlete at each school he attended. He gained his 
pilot’s licence at Wigram in 1936, while working as a 
clerk in his father’s business. He was given a short-term 
commission in the Royal Air Force, and at the end of 1937 
was posted to No 73 Fighter Squadron. He became a fly¬ 
ing-officer in 1939 and as a section commander with the 
squadron, flying Hawker Hurricanes, went on 80 fighter 
and escort operations over enemy-occupied territory. He 
was officially credited with 12 ‘kills’ and was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross in March 1940. He died in 
an accident while performing aerobatics over his station 
in France. 

KAINGA is mostly nowadays used by Maori as the word 
for house or home, but was originally a settlement or 
village. (See also pa.) 

KAINGAROA FOREST covers more than 150,000 ha of 
the Kaingaroa Plains, which extend north-eastwards from 
Lake Taupo across the eastern Bay of Plenty, and which 
are covered by volcanic pumice and light scoria. The for¬ 
est is a focal point of NZ’s huge timber, pulp and paper 
industry. Kaingaroa Forest is also the name of a settlement 
within the forest 50 km south-east from Rotorua. 

There is a Kaingaroa sited on Kaingaroa Harbour on 
the northern side of the Chatham Islands, and Kaingaroa 
is also a township 15 km north-east of Kaitaia, in North¬ 
land. 

KAIPARA HARBOUR is a drowned river system on the 
western side of the Northland Peninsula. The harbour, 
NZ’s largest by area, is 65 km long but is shallow, and the 
entrance is obstructed by a sand bar. Before the coming 
of arterial roads and the railway to the upper parts of the 
peninsula, the harbour was of great economic significance, 
and was busy with ships carrying kauri, gum, and produce 
bound for Auckland and other ports. The treacherous bar 
was the cause of many shipwrecks. The region is known 
as the Kaipara, and Kaipara Flats is a farming locality 
between the Mahurangi Harbour on the east coast of the 
peninsula and the southern arm of the Kaipara Harbour 
on the west side. The Kaipara River flows from the hills 
behind Kumeu and Huapai into the southern end of Kai¬ 
para Harbour. 

KAITAIA is a town with a population of just over 5,000, 
in the northern region of Northland. It serves as an admin¬ 
istrative and commercial centre for a predominantly dairy 
farming district with some sheep grazing on the hills. 
There is also a growing sawmilling industry, based on a 
30,000 ha pine forest nearby. 


Kaitaia was the site of a Maori village in which An¬ 
glican lay missionaries Joseph Matthews and William 
Gilbert Puckey settled in 1833. It was a centre of the kauri 
gum industry, and a large number of diggers from Dalma¬ 
tia, as well as other parts of Europe and from other areas 
of NZ, made their way there during the 1880s and 1890s. 
The town is still heavily populated by Maori and people 
of Dalmatian ancestry. The Ancient Kauri Kingdom, a 
factory to the north of the town, attracts tourists. Here, 
50,000-year-old kauri stumps, which have been hauled 
out of the swamps, are turned into furniture and other 
woodcraft. 

Kaitaia was declared a town district in 1922, a bor¬ 
ough in 1945 and since 1989 has been administered by 
the Far North District Council. It is the northernmost 
borough in NZ. 

KAITANGATA, a township with a population of just 
over 800, 10 km south-east of Balclutha, South Otago, 
was the scene of one of NZ’s worst disasters on 21 Febru¬ 
ary 1879, when 35 people died in a coal mine accident. 
Coal was first discovered at Kaitangata by the pioneer 
surveyor Frederick Tuckett in 1844, and a start was made 
on mining for local purposes a little more than a decade 
later. Mining on a major scale began with the opening of 
a railway link with Dunedin in 1875. 

At that time there was a belief that there was no ‘fire 
damp’ (carburetted hydrogen) in NZ coal mines, and 
therefore no danger of explosion from a naked flame as 
there was in the mines in Europe. Although there were 
some complaints from miners, the deputy manager at 
Kaitangata was given to walking through the mines with 
a naked light and some of the miners even carried candles 
on the front of their hats. The explosion, when it came, 
was a shattering one, rocking the little township nestling 
at the foot of the Kaitangata hills, and sending a mass of 
debris hurtling into the sky. A boy and his horse entering 
the mine were both blown 50 yards and killed, and 34 
men below in the coal seams died. 

The Kaitangata Railway and Coal Company was 
strongly censured by newspapers and in a subsequent 
enquiry, and legislation was passed by the government 
improving safety regulations at coal mines throughout the 
country. The last mine at Kaitangata was closed in 1970; 
what high-quality coal reserves remained were too deep 
to be brought out economically. The town now services 
a sheep and dairy farming district and has some light 
industry. Population has declined from the 1980 figure of 
about 1,000. The Kaitangata hills are south and west of 
the settlement, and 3 km to the north is a wildlife sanctu¬ 
ary, Lake Tuakitoto. 

KAKA (Nestor meridionalis), a parrot about 45 cm long, 
is often heard before being seen, its loud, harsh call travel¬ 
ling some distance. Its appearance is striking, bright red- 
orange neck, abdomen and rump, olive-green above, with 
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scarlet underwings which can be seen when the bird is in 
flight. The North Island subspecies (N. m. septentrionalis) 
is slightly smaller than the South Island (N. m. meridi- 
onalis). The kaka lives mainly in native forest, eats fruit, 
insects, leaves and nectar from forest trees and shrubs. It 
uses the same nest site year after year, the site usually being 
in a large hollow tree. Four to five white eggs are laid on 
powdered wood. 

KAKA BEAK ( Cliantbus puniceus ) is a member of the 
pea family (Papilionaceae) and, like the other two species 
in the genus, has bright red flowers. Named in Maori 
kowhai ngutu-kaka, it is related to the kowhai but forms a 
shrub with pendent racemes of large red flowers. Rare and 
local in the wild, the plant is extensively cultivated because 
of its handsome flowers. The leaves, like those of the kow¬ 
hai, are complex, being pinnately compound. The plants 
grow easily and rapidly from seed to form a small shrub. 
In cultivation white forms have been developed and also 
pink flowered forms. Recently a larger form, the size of a 
small tree, has been rediscovered in the East Cape area. 

It is one of the few plants the pre-European Maori 
made an effort to cultivate, which probably saved it from 
extinction before European botanists discovered it. 

KAKAPO ( Strigops babroptilus), or ‘owl-parrot’, is a 
rare and endangered endemic flightless parrot. At 4 
kg in weight it is the largest of all parrots. It originally 
ranged throughout forests of both the North and South 
Islands, but numbers declined with European settlement, 
though remained abundant until the 1900s in Westland 
and Fiordland. It now survives only on a few offshore 




islands where birds are monitored and fed supplementary 
food. At the brink of extinction, a population of 200 was 
discovered on Stewart Island in 1977 and evacuated to 
islands free of predators, including Codfish, Chalky, Pearl, 
Maud and Little Barrier Islands. Breeding success has 
varied with some very good years, including 2002 when 
24 chicks were raised on Codfish Island. The Kakapo 
Recovery Plan aims to increase the population and find 
out why breeding is so erratic. 

The kakapo’s diet consists of berries, seed heads or tus¬ 
sock and flax, as well as insects and lizards. It nests among 
tree roots, in crevices or burrows. Two to four white eggs 
are laid on a nest of powdered wood and feathers. Only 
the female raises the chicks. Kakapo are very good run¬ 
ners and climbers but can barely glide. They clear tracks 
through low scrub and grass if necessary. 

KAMAHI (Weinmannia racemosa) is probably the most 
common forest tree in NZ, growing to about 25 m in 
height with a trunk up to a metre thick. It grows in 
lowland forests throughout the length of the country. It 
is recognisable by its shiny, deep green leaves, 5 to 10 
cm long and unevenly serrated along the edges. It is one 
of two species of the genus Weinmannia in this country, 
the other being W. silvicola, the tawhero, or towai as it is 
sometimes called, a smaller tree (up to 15 m high) which 
grows from the Waikato northwards. Kamahi bark is a 
valuable source of tannin. 

KANIERE is the name of a river, lake and a West Coast 
settlement on the east bank of the Hokitika River, 5 km 
south-east of Hokitika in Westland District. Lake Kaniere 
is 11 km long and 3 km wide, and covers an area of 21 
km 2 . It is surrounded by wooded hills to the north of the 
Styx River. The Kaniere River drains its northern end and 
flows north-westwards to join the Hokitika River about 2 
km upstream of the Kaniere settlement. 

Two power stations utilise the waters of the Kaniere 
River. The twin-generator Kaniere Forks power station 
is fed from Lake Kaniere via some 9 km of races, and 
discharges into the Kaniere River. It was commissioned in 
1911 with 60 Hz output. At the expense of some output, 
it was converted to 50 Hz in 1931 to allow synchronisa¬ 
tion with the nearby McKays Creek station. With a rated 
capacity of 0.43 MW, the station has an average annual 
output of 3.75 GWh. 

The McKays Creek scheme is supplied via a weir and 
race from the Kaniere River, and was commissioned in 
1931. With a head of 33 m, it has a rated capacity of 1.1 
MW and an average annual output of 8 GWh. 

Both stations are administered by TrustPower. 

KANUKA (Kunzea ericoides) is often known as white 
tea tree, because it is a very close relative to the manuka 
but its wood is white. It has the same variable forms 
as manuka, ranging from scrub to full-sized trees, but 


The kakapo. 
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whereas manuka is unlikely to grow much more than 5 m 
high, kanuka often attains heights of 12 m. 

KAPITI represents an early consolidation of local body 
areas. It came into being as a new entity in September 
1974. Within 17,428 ha south of the Waikanae River, 
Kapiti combines a large rural area and the Paraparaumu 
and Paekakariki Ridings of the old Hutt County, as well 
as the Raumati settlements and Kapiti Island, the bird 
sanctuary about 6 km offshore. The coastal strip is backed 
by the Tararua Range. 

The population of the region, which is mainly a dormi¬ 
tory suburb of Wellington, is now estimated at 32,400. 
Paraparaumu, including Raumati, is the major urban area 
within the borough, with a population around 8,000. 
Since 1981 the population has increased ar a rate above 
the national average. Many people commute daily the 50 
km to Wellington for employment, although some light 
industry, mainly associated with construction, is becom¬ 
ing established. The borough is 25 km south-west from 
Otaki. 

Paekakariki is a small coastal town, which over the 
years has declined in population. The current population 
is around 1,700. 

KAPITI ISLAND is a steep island, 10 km long by 2 km 
wide, 6 km offshore from Waikanae on the west coast of 
the North Island. The island, with an area of 1,760 ha, has 
been a bird sanctuary for almost 100 years, although there 
is a small area of private farmland on the island. Because 
Kapiti gives a panoramic view of the west coast of the 
southern part of the North Island, and because of the 6 
km ‘moat’ between it and the mainland, the island was a 
stronghold for Maori tribes. When the Ngati Toa migrated 
from their ancestral lands at Kawhia, under the leadership 
of Te Rauparaha, in the early 19th century, they made sev¬ 
eral attempts to capture the island before finally succeed¬ 
ing in 1823. Te Rauparaha built up an arsenal of guns and 
ammunition, and then terrorised other Maori tribes in the 
southern part of the North Island and the northern part 
of the South Island. Whalers also used Kapiti as a strategic 
lookout and as a base during the 19th century. Sir George 
Grey, who later bought Kawau Island in the Hauraki Gulf, 
tried to buy Kapiti in 1851 for £5,000 but failed. 

In 1897 the government passed the Kapiti Island Public 
Reserve Act declaring the island a forest and bird sanctu¬ 
ary. It is now maintained by the Department of Conserva¬ 
tion, and visitors require a permit. 

KAPITI MARINE RESERVE, established in 1992, is 
located 50 km north of Wellington and comprises Kapiti 
Island, the Waikanae Estuary on the adjacent mainland 
shore, and the ‘moat’ of water between the two. It is a 
nationally significant recreation, education, ecological and 
scientific resource containing some of the finest underwa¬ 
ter scenery in the greater Wellington region. All marine 


life, habitat, objects and structures are protected. Fishing 
within the reserve is prohibited, and plants and animals 
may not be removed or damaged. 

Kapiti Island is known as a sanctuary for kiwi, kaka, 
takahe and saddleback, and the estuary is a feeding 
ground for birds and a nursery for a variety of fish. With 
these two areas now linked by a marine reserve, animals 
that move between shore, sea and river habitats get special 
protection. 

KARAKA (Corynocarpus laevigatus) is a fine-looking 
native tree with dark green, lustrous leaves. It is a 
dominant and attractive feature of the coastal landscape 
throughout the North Island and as far south as Banks 
Peninsula on the east coast of the South Island and down 
to south Westland. It is also found on the Kermadec 
and Chatham Islands. The karaka berry was such an 
important part of the Maori diet that the tree was often 
cultivated near villages in small groves. The fruit ripens 
to yellow and the outer flesh is edible raw. The kernel is, 
however, highly toxic and was steamed by Maori, and 
then washed in streams for lengthy periods before being 
dried in the sun. The karaka toxin causes convulsions and 
a twisting of limbs that can become permanent in children. 
When stricken, victims were sometimes buried up to their 
necks in a bid to keep their bodies straight. 

Because of the cultivation of the tree for its berries 
by Maori, the name was used frequently for locations 
throughout the country where groves were prominent. 
Karaka Bay, 12 km east of downtown Auckland City, 
in the suburb of Glendowie, is perhaps the best known. 
HMS Herald anchored near there on 4 March 1840, and 
collected 17 signatures for the Treaty of Waitangi from 
chiefs in the Auckland region. Other bays named Karaka 
are: inside the entrance to Picton Harbour; on the eastern 
side of Port Underwood, in Marlborough Sounds; and a 
popular beach 10 km south-east of downtown Wellington 
on the western side of the entrance to Wellington Har¬ 
bour. Karaka is also a locality in south Auckland, 40 km 
from downtown Auckland; and is an alternative name for 
Hamilton Island in Admiralty Bay, Marlborough Sounds. 
Karaka Point divides Waikawa Bay from Whatamongo 
Bay in Queen Charlotte Sound, Marlborough Sounds; and 
Karaka Stream is in Hutt Valley, Wellington. 

KARAKIA are Maori ritual chants to the gods, sometimes 
accompanied by actions. With haka and waiata, they con¬ 
tained the substance of Maori belief and because of their 
sacred nature they were learnt word-perfect; any mistakes 
in pre-European times were considered to be very bad 
omens. The term is now used for prayers and hymns. 

KARAMEA is a remote township of around 400 people on 
the estuary of the Karamea River in Buller district, West- 
land, 100 km north-east of Westport. It was established as 
a special farm settlement in 1874 by the Nelson Provincial 
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Government but, because of the dense bush and infertile 
soil of the newly cleared areas, many of the several hun¬ 
dred assisted immigrants walked off their properties soon 
afterwards. The settlement, especially the river port, was 
badly damaged in the Murchison earthquake in 1929. 

KARANGA is the chanted call from Maori women for¬ 
mally giving visitors permission to come on to a marae. 

KARANGAHAKE, 5 km south-east of Paeroa and 12 km 
south-west of Waihi, was once a bustling township with a 
population of more than 2,000 centred on the goldfields 
in the Karangahake hills. This was in the 1870s and 1880s 
when goldminers were active over the whole region of 
Thames-Ohinemuri. Few individual fortunes were made, 
however, because of the need for crushing plant and mach¬ 
inery to extract gold from the rock. The locality today is 
a rich farming area on the banks of the Ohinemuri River 
near Karangahake Gorge, at the southern end of the 
Coromandel Range. The Department of Conservation 
administers the Karangahake Gorge Historic Walkway 
which follows the old railway line along the riverbank, 
linking four gold mining sites. A feature of the walk is an 
1100 m tunnel. 

KARAPIRO hydro-electric station is 30 km from Ham¬ 
ilton and 160 km south of Auckland. It was built during 
World War Two, when men and supplies were scarce and, 
as a result, took seven years to finish. It was completed in 
1946 and generates 90 MW (generating around 490 GWh 
annually); it is managed by Mighty River Power. The 7.7 
km 2 lake extends 24 km back to Arapuni and is a favour¬ 
ite site for rowing events. 

KARETAI (c. 1780—1860) was born in Otago, and became 
the paramount Ngai Tahu chief at Otakou, Taiaroa Head. 
Karetai became a business associate of many whalers 
and sealers in the southern part of the South Island, visit¬ 
ing Sydney a number of times, and received instruction 
in Christianity from Samuel Marsden. He, Taiaroa and 
Tuhawaiki sold the South Island to John Jones and W C 
Wentworth at Sydney in 1840, although the sale was later 
invalidated. He signed the Treaty of Waitangi and in 1844, 
with other Ngai Tahu chiefs, sold the site of Dunedin to 
Frederick Tuckett. 

He was ironically nicknamed Jacky White by the whal¬ 
ing community as ‘his face was so completely covered in 
tattooing that it looked bluish-black’. 

KARITANE is a township 35 km north-east from Dun¬ 
edin, which has given its name to the hospitals and nurs¬ 
ing services established following the foundation of the 
Plunket Society. In 1907 Frederic Truby King convened a 
meeting at his home at Karitane to establish the society. 
Karitane hospitals were subsequently established through¬ 
out the country to help mothers and their babies, and 


Karitane nurses were specially trained for work in these 
hospitals. In 1889 King had settled at Karitane, in a two- 
storey homestead which still stands, when he took over 
as superintendent of the Seacliff Mental Hospital, 5 km 
south from Karitane. The Karitane township is only 5 km 
south from the historic settlement of Waikouaiti, founded 
in 1837 by John Jones. 

KARO (Pittosporum crassifoliunt) grows in forest margins 
and stream banks from North Cape to Poverty Bay. Like 
pohutukawa, karo have tough leaves lined underneath 
with a white layer which allows the leaf pores to breathe 
without drying out, and are able to cope with drying 
winds and salt spray. It is used extensively for hedges and 
windbreaks, especially on the coast. 

KATIKATI is a town of around 2,600 people on SH 2 
beside the Uretara River, 36 km north-west of Tauranga. 
It was originally settled by Ulster migrants in 1875 on a 
block of land secured for them by George Vesey Stew¬ 
art, an enthusiastic coloniser of the Bay of Plenty. The 
early years were hard going, but the discovery of gold in 
nearby Waihi a few years later turned the settlers’ fortunes 
around. 

Today the settlement is known as NZ’s mural town — 
several buildings are adorned with well-painted, colourful 
murals, some of which reflect the town’s early heritage and 
the lives of its pioneer settlers. The annual Mural Festival 
is held each February. 

Morton Estate has a winery, one of NZ’s biggest, 
nearby. 

KATIPO SPIDER (Latrodectus katipo) is the only danger¬ 
ously poisonous creature in NZ. It is found on beaches, 
under stones, in driftwood, or in sheltered plants, through¬ 
out the North Island and south to Dunedin, and also on 
the northern half of the west coast of the South Island. 
Only the female can bite, and its bite can be fatal. The 
katipo is usually black, with an orange or red stripe on 
its back and sometimes a red patch underneath, about 25 
mm from leg-tip to leg-tip, and is very closely related to 
the Australian red-back spider, also known as the jockey 
spider, and to the black widow spider found in America. 
It is not uncommon, and has caused deaths in NZ, follow¬ 
ing agonising pain in the vicinity of the bite, respiratory 
difficulties, vomiting and convulsions. Despite its frighten¬ 
ing reputation, however, only two such deaths have been 
recorded, both in the 19th century, and today an effective 
antivenom is available. It is most frequently found on the 
western beaches of the North Island. 

KAUMATUA is a Maori name which has come to mean 
the head of a modern family or group, equivalent to an 
elder. It formerly meant the patriarchal head of a house¬ 
hold. 
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Katipo spider. 


KAURI (Agathis australis) is, on maturity, one of the larg¬ 
est trees found anywhere in the world, and one of the most 
commercially attractive, with a long, straight, branchless 
trunk producing durable straight-grained timber, and 
a resin once greatly prized for the manufacture of high 
quality paints, varnishes and polishes. As a result, it was 
the basis of the first export trade from NZ and was cut 
and milled with a voracity hard to believe considering the 
technology of 19th-century NZ. 

The kauri is a conifer, a native of this country but 
related to trees of the same genus, Agathis, throughout the 
Western Pacific, most notably Australia, the Philippines, 
New Guinea, Indonesia and Fiji. Its natural habitat was in 
the north of the North Island, from a line running between 
Raglan and the Bay of Plenty, through Hamilton. The big¬ 
gest stands of these huge trees were in Northland and on 
the Coromandel Peninsula. 

The largest ever-recorded kauri grew in Mercury Bay 
and when measured in 1850 had a girth of 23.43 m and 
soared 21.8 m to the first branch. A tree still growing near 
Whangarei has a girth of 20.12 m and the first branch is 
30.8 m from the ground. Tane Mahuta, in the Waipoua 
Forest, has a girth of 14 m, is 51 m tall and is 1,200 years 
old. 

Life Cycle The kauri goes through a number of distinct 
stages in its long life. Seedlings grow tall and slender as 
they probe for an opening in the canopy of scrub, usually 
tea tree. After they break through into full light, they grow 


quickly into the juvenile conifer, or ‘ricker’ stage. At about 
100 years of age, the tree’s upper branches start to form 
the huge ‘spray’ of foliage on the crown of the tree, with 
all the lower branches of the tree having been shed by an 
efficient self-pruning system. From then on, for as long 
as 2,000 years, the tree will grow tall and stout, possibly 
alone, crowning other trees in the forest, or perhaps in 
cathedral-like groves. As the tree grows, it sheds its bark 
in large flakes and these form a mound up to 2 m deep 
at its base which is ideal humus and through which the 
tree’s feeding roots twist and turn. The tree will grow, if 
tended, almost anywhere in NZ and there has been no 
adequate explanation of why it was confined for so long 
to the northern region of the country. Although it attains 
such a great age and grows so large, it actually regenerates 
easily and grows quite quickly through the seedling and 
ricker stages. 

Kauri Milling For some extraordinary reason, which 
no one has been able to establish, Cook and the men on 
his first voyage in 1769 recorded no detailed observations 
on the kauri, even though it dominated the forest of the 
north. The first written records come from Marion du 
Fresne in 1772, when his men felled a kauri at Mana- 
waraora Bay and shaped it into a ship’s foremast. 

The first commercial use of the kauri was by the Royal 
Navy for spars. The long, branchless trunks which had lit¬ 
tle taper over most of their length were ideal, just as they 
had been for Maori dugout canoes. Because of its durabil¬ 
ity and because it is so easily worked, having a straight 
grain and almost no knots, the timber is also ideal for 
building, and many large houses and commercial build¬ 
ings were constructed of kauri in the early days of Euro¬ 
pean settlement, most particularly in the North Island. It 
is now used only for boat-building or for furniture because 
of the limited supplies. 



A kauri gumdigger’s dwelling in I 898. 
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Kauri Gum Land left after the cutting or burning of 
kauri is for a long time useless for agriculture because of a 
souring of the soil. But during the long life of a kauri, large 
amounts of resin are exuded and collect among the debris 
on the forest floor. There are three sources of kauri gum: 
it can be tapped from the living tree, picked up from the 
ground, or probed for in the ground where it has become 
fossilised over many thousands of years. The fossilised 
gum is usually harder and more translucent than the more 
recent deposits, and can be found in the ground long after 
the passing of a forest. 

Pre-European Maori used the gum as fuel (often 
carrying it along as torches), and the ash in tattooing 
dyes. They also chewed the fresh gum. The value of the 
gum was established in the 1830s, with Maori selling to 
American ships, and from then on, for a century, it was a 
substantial export commodity. Once the gum had all been 
picked up from the surface of the ground, both Maori 
and Europeans began mining for it. First, deposits near 
the surface were dug with spades, and then a long thin 
metal spear was devised to probe for deeper deposits. 
The largest amount exported in any one year was 11,116 
tons (11,293.8 tonnes) in 1899. By that time, hundreds of 
immigrants from Dalmatia had moved on to the gumfields 
of Northland, and they established themselves financially 
from the industry. During the first quarter of the 20th 
century, prices peaked at around £100 a ton. There was 
a brief rally in the price again after World War Two, but 
demand was fading as synthetic additives were developed 
for the manufacture of paints, polishes and floor coverings 
such as linoleum. 

KAWAKAWA is a township of around 1,500 people on 
SH 1, 60 km north-west of Whangarei, and is the stop¬ 
ping-off point for travellers heading for the Bay of Islands. 
The town is renowned for the railway line which shares 
the main street with cars and other vehicles, and the public 
toilets designed by Hundertwasser. A historic steam train 
service operates from here to nearby Opua at peak times. 
The battle site of Ruapekapeka is nearby. 

KAWARAU FALLS, an area around the outlet from Lake 
Wakatipu into the Kawarau River, about 10 km north-east 
of Queenstown in Central Otago, is famous for an abor¬ 
tive scheme to recover a gold bonanza, believed to be in 
the river bed. A former Prime Minister, Sir Julius Vogel, 
wrote a book called Anno Domini 2000 (published in 
England in 1889), and this novel inspired this scheme to 
dam the outlet of Lake Wakatipu into the Kawarau River, 
thus cutting the level of the water down and making the 
gold believed to be there accessible to mining. The scheme 
was started in 1926 and about £100,000 was invested in 
it. The lake outlet was dammed but water from tributaries 
of the Kawarau, the Shotover and the Arrow continued to 
flow into the Kawarau; the level did not fall, and hundreds 
of investors lost their money. The dam today carries a 


road across the river. The Kawarau River flows through 
the Kawarau Gorge, which ends about 25 km upstream 
from Cromwell. 

KAWAU ISLAND, about 8 km off the east coast of the 
Northland peninsula in Rodney District, is a favourite 
summer vacation area for tourists, particularly for yachts¬ 
men who move round the Hauraki Gulf in their thou¬ 
sands during the good weather. The island was once a 
Maori stronghold, a base for raids on fishing parties and 
mainland villages; this accounts for the large numbers of 
human bones found near ancient ovens and in middens in 
many parts of the island. 

The first European owner was J Taylor who bought 
the island from Maori in 1837, and during the 1840s 
and 1850s it was mined for manganese and copper. In 
1862 it was bought by Sir George Grey for £3,500. Grey 
enlarged an existing house to create the Mansion House, 
which still stands on the island and was for many years 
a private hotel for tourists. Grey also introduced exotic 
animals and plants, many of which still flourish, including 
the Australian kookaburra, and the parma wallaby which 
has been reintroduced to Australia where it had become 
almost extinct. Grey sold the island in 1888 when he 
returned to England. Early in the 20th century the island 
was subdivided, but the Mansion House and 35 ha of land 
surrounding it have since been bought by the government 
and are now administered by the Hauraki Gulf Maritime 
Park Board. About 10 per cent of the island is protected 
as publicly owned reserves managed by the Department 
of Conservation. The remainder of the island is privately 
owned, with a permanent resident population of around 
100 . 

KAWEKA FOREST PARK covers 67,000 ha to the west 
of Hawke’s Bay. Most of it is in the steep, broken Kaweka 
Range and its eastern foothills. The park was established 
in 1974. It has suffered from serious erosion following 
damage to the vegetation cover by wild and domestic ani¬ 
mals and fire. Much of the area is therefore managed to 
protect remaining vegetation and prevent further erosion. 
In the north and centre of the park the native vegetation 
is mainly beech forest, with red tussock in the valleys and 
snow grass above the snowline. Towards the south, manu¬ 
ka and- kanuka are common, growing where early settlers 
repeatedly burnt bush in attempts to establish pasture. To 
the south-east is an area of pine, where planting began in 
1964, for future logging. Tramping and hunting are good 
(sika deer being particularly sought after), with excellent 
fishing for brown or rainbow trout in most rivers. 

KAWEPO, RenataTama-ki-Hikurangi (c. 1808—88) was 
a famous Maori warrior chief of the Ngati Kahungunu 
tribe, of southern Hawke’s Bay. He fought with Brit¬ 
ish and colonial troops against Te Kooti and became a 
consistent supporter of Pakeha law. He refused, however, 
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government pay, the rank of major, seats in the House of 
Representatives and the Legislative Council, and other 
offers of Pakeha acknowledgement because, he claimed, 
none of these were greater than his high rank of chief in 
the Maori community. The only reward he did accept for 
his services was the Queen’s Sword of Honour, bestowed 
by Queen Victoria. 

KAWERAU is a town with a population of about 7,800, 
60 km north-east of Rotorua and 32 km south-west of 
Whakatane. The town was planned to house the labour 
employed to mill and process timber from the huge 
exotic forests on the Kaingaroa plateau. One of a very 
few ‘company towns’ in NZ, it was planned and built in 
the early 1950s by the Tasman Pulp and Paper Company 
Ltd (formerly a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Fletcher 
Challenge Corporation). The town is easily located from 
afar as it sits on the floodplain of the Tarawera River at 
the foot of the distinctive Mt Edgecumbe (821 m), an 
extinct volcanic cone. (Some would say the town can also 
be located by following the stench emitted by the pulp and 
paper mills.) 

The Kawerau Geothermal Station, on the banks of 
the Tarawera River, is owned and operated by Bay of 
Plenty Electricity, and uses geothermal water to generate 
electricity. 

KAWHARU, Sir Ian Hugh (1927- ) is a Maori scholar 
and Ngati Whatua leader, and an Emeritus Professor of 
the University of Auckland. He was spokesman for the 
Ngati Whatua people at the time of the confrontation over 
the land at Bastion Point. Born at Ashburton, he was edu¬ 
cated at Auckland Grammar and at Auckland, Cambridge 
and Oxford Universities. He worked for the Department 
of Maori Affairs for nine years from 1953, was seconded 
to the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations (FAO) for two years from 1961, and to the NZ 
Council for Educational Research in 1964. The follow¬ 
ing year he became a lecturer at the University of Auck¬ 
land. In 1970 he became foundation Professor of Social 
Anthropology and Maori Studies at Massey University, 
and in 1985 returned to Auckland where he was Professor 
of Maori Studies and head of the Anthropology Depart¬ 
ment from 1985 to 1993. 

He has been a NZ delegate to the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), 
and a consultant to both the UN Social and Economic 
Development Council and to the FAO. His published 
work includes Orakei, A Ngati Whatua Community 
(1975), Conflict and Compromise (1975) and Maori Land 
Tenure (1977). 

Kawharu was knighted in 1989, and in 2002 was made 
an Additional Member of the Order of New Zealand. 

KAWHIA HARBOUR is a large drowned river valley sys¬ 
tem on the west coast of the North Island, about halfway 


between Auckland and New Plymouth. It is shallow and 
tidal, with an entrance obstructed by a bar. The harbour 
and the fertile valleys running down to its shore were 
much prized by the Maori tribes who fought over the 
possession of it for many years. It was from this region 
that the combined Waikato tribes forced Te Rauparaha 
and his Ngati Toa to flee in 1821. Te Rauparaha moved 
south with his tribesmen to Kapiti Island. The township 
of Kawhia, 50 km north-west of Otorohanga and 68 km 
south-west of Te Awamutu with a population of around 
350, is a pleasant holiday resort near which is the last 
resting place of the Tainui, the migration canoe from 
which the Waikato Maori claim descent. After visiting 
several places on the North Island coast following its 
landfall from Hawaiki, the Tainui was dragged ashore by 
the remaining members of the crew (others having settled 
elsewhere), and was buried. Two large upright stones, 23 
m apart, mark the stern and prow of the canoe, and this 
ground remains specially tapu to Tainui descendants. It 
should be treated with respect by visitors. 

KAWITI, Te Ruki (c.1774-1854), a chief of the Ngati 
Hine hapu of the Ngapuhi, was the first name on the main 
sheet of the Treaty of Waitangi, although not the first chief 
to sign. He quickly lost faith in the British, however, and 
entered into an alliance with Hone Heke for the attack on 
Kororareka in 1845. Kawiti withdrew to the Ruapeka- 
peka Pa where he repelled attacks by British and colonial 
troops until, on a Sunday which he believed would be 
observed as the Sabbath, troops broke in unopposed and 
forced Kawiti to flee. 



KAYAKING (see Canoeing) 

KAYFORCE was the name given to the NZ army contin¬ 
gent which went to Korea in 1950 to serve with United 
Nations forces in the Korean War. The volunteer group of 
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just over 1,000 men formed an artillery regiment, signal¬ 
lers, a transport platoon and other support units. They 
went into action in January 1951 and when the unit was 
disbanded in October 1954, they had lost 37 killed and 
80 wounded. One prisoner of war was returned after the 
negotiated peace was settled. A group stayed on for some 
months in an occupying force. The NZ artillerymen were 
integrated into a British Commonwealth Division. They 
were reinforced from NZ during the war and at one time 
their full strength was over 1,500 men. 

Six Royal NZ Navy frigates served with the United 
Nations forces at different times throughout the Korean 
War, although the name Kayforce generally applied only 
to the army units. Each of the frigates completed eight 
tours of duty; two sailors were killed and one wounded. 

KEA (Nestor notabilis) is notable as the world’s only 
alpine parrot. It is 46 cm long, olive-green with scarlet 
underwings. Widespread in the South Island mountains, 
it often migrates to the lowlands of Westland during the 
winter. It eats fruits, seeds, insects, grubs and nectar. The 
kea nests in rock crevices or hollow logs, in mountainous 
areas. The nests are lined with twigs and leaves and some¬ 
times powdered wood. Breeding takes place between July 
and January, during which time two to four white eggs are 
laid and are incubated mainly by the female. 

The kea is a bird of great personality, raucous and 
inquisitive. It was claimed for many years that the bird 
used its powerful beak and claws to kill lambs, and it was 
treated accordingly by farmers. It has now been proved 
that it will occasionally attack healthy, live animals and 
the chicks of Huttons shearwater. It also feeds on dead 
animals. 

KELLIHER,Sir Henry Joseph (1896-91) was a business¬ 
man, monetary reformist and art patron. He was born in 
Central Otago, the son of a goldminer, and served with 
the first NZ Expeditionary Force during World War One. 
He founded Dominion Breweries in 1930, and for some 
years published the Mirror. This was a family magazine in 
which some articles were devoted to expounding Kelliher’s 
ideas on monetary reform, a subject he touched upon in 
his 1936 book, NZ at the Crossroads? In brief, Kelliher’s 
financial philosophy was that inflation and other eco¬ 
nomic ills are caused by the haphazard creation of money 
and credit by banks and other private organisations. He 
believed that a public authority should strictly control 
monetary and credit policy. 

A devoted admirer of NZ scenery, Kelliher offered a 
prize of £500 in 1956 for the best oil painting by a NZ art¬ 
ist of a NZ landscape, painted in a traditional manner. The 
Kelliher Art Prize was regularly awarded and, although 
many artists and critics complained that it discouraged 
imaginative, innovative and experimental work, it was a 
considerable sum and gave the visual arts a fashionable 
boost. 


KELLY, John Liddell (1850-1925) was a Scottish-born 
newspaper man who immigrated to NZ in 1881. He 
worked for the Auckland Star and travelled around the 
Pacific Islands, after which he wrote a poem, Tahiti, and 
the libretto for a comic opera, Pomare (1885). He later 
became editor of the NZ Observer in Auckland, the NZ 
Times in Wellington, the Tribune at Hilo, in Hawaii, 
and the Ashburton Guardian , before settling down as a 
freelance writer in Auckland. A collection of his verse, 
Heather and Fern, was published in 1902. 

KELP is a large brown seaweed or alga of colder seas, 
found usually below the level of low tide. The largest spe¬ 
cies is Durvillaea antarctica, the common bull kelp, which 
sometimes grows to 30 m. It is tough and flexible and its 
long leathery thongs will bend under the constant waves 
without breaking or being torn from the rocks. The bull 
kelp is the toughest and most resilient of the giant algae, 
and the cylindrical stalk was often slit open by Maori to 
serve as a muttonbird bag or water carrier. 

Bladder kelp (Macrocystis spp.) is the longest, most 
branched and largest leaved of the algae. Ecklonia radiata 
is the smallest of the NZ kelps, reaching a maximum 
length of 3 m. It is simply constructed with branched 
holdfast, narrow stalk and shiny ribbons. It is intolerant of 
strong light. Macrocystis and Ecklonia are both effective 
garden fertilisers. 

The name kelp is also applied to the ashes of seaweed 
from which potassium and sodium salts and iodine were 
obtained. (See also Seaweed.) 

KELSEY, Lavinia Jane (1856-1948) was a fervent edu¬ 
cationist who, in 1889, was the prime mover in the 
foundation of the Free Kindergarten movement. She was 
born in London, the daughter of Thomas Kelsey, a braid 
manufacturer. She was educated at a private school at 
Hampstead, and emigrated to NZ in 1877 with her broth¬ 
ers, Thomas and Arnold. She began a private school for 
girls in Dunedin and conducted adult education classes 
for women, before concentrating on the establishment in 
Dunedin of a Free Kindergarten. In 1912, her influence 
spread when a Free Kindergarten Movement was estab¬ 
lished on a national basis. She was also a strong supporter 
of women’s suffrage. 

KEMP, Major (see Te Rangihiwinui, Te Keepa) 

KEMP FAMILY, associated for nearly 150 years with 
the Kerikeri settlement, was established in NZ by James 
Kemp (1798-1872) from Norfolk in England. He was a 
smith by trade, and was selected by the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society for service in NZ with the Rev J G Butler. He 
travelled with his wife, Charlotte (1790-1860), to Sydney 
in the convict ship, Baring, and to the Bay of Islands with 
Samuel Marsden aboard the General Gates in 1819. He 
taught at the mission station school, and helped build 
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what is now the oldest house in NZ at Kerikeri, Kemp 
House. His work for the mission ended in 1852. 

His son, Henry Tacy Kemp (1818-1901), was also 
born in Norfolk, coming to NZ with his father while still 
a baby. He was educated at the mission school at Waimate 
North and, for a time, at a grammar school in England. 
He served as a cadet on Captain Hobson’s staff in the 
opening days of British rule, and was later involved in 
many government purchases of Maori land. In 1846 he 
was appointed Native Secretary. Among his many land 
purchases was the buying of the Remuera block at Auck¬ 
land for £5,000, which brought an eventual profit to the 
Treasury of £27,000. In the 1850s Henry Kemp translated 
Robinson Crusoe and The Pilgrim’s Progress into Maori 
and both proved very popular among Maori who had 
early gained a high rate of literacy. He also published on 
his own account a book called The First Step To Maori 
Conversation , which ran to three editions. 

KENDALL, Bruce Anthony and Barbara Anne (1964- ) 
(1967- ) are a brother and sister who have both won 
Olympic gold medals at boardsailing. Their father Tony 
was at one time chairman of the Auckland Yachting As¬ 
sociation and obviously passed on to his children a love of 
wind and water. 

Bruce was still a teenager when he was selected for 
the 1984 Olympics in Los Angeles and surprised many 
by winning a bronze medal. Although he was still on a 
budget and got to many boardsailing competitions by 
hitchhiking, lack of resources did not stop him from win¬ 
ning the gold medal at the 1988 Seoul Olympics. 

Barbara also took up boardsailing in 1984 but did not 
join the professional circuit until 1987. Like her brother, 
going ‘professional’ meant it actually cost her money to 
participate. She trained for the 1992 Olympics with Bruce. 
This time he came fourth and it was Barbara who took 
the gold medal, becoming only the second NZ woman to 
win an Olympic gold medal after Yvette Williams. Bruce 
won the 1993 world championship in Japan, took a silver 
medal at the 1996 Olympics in Atlanta, and again was 
world champion in 1997 and 1998. Barbara came to the 
forefront at the end of the 90s, winning a silver medal at 
the Atlanta Olympics (where she was NZ’s first female 
Olympic flagbearer), the world championship in France 
in October 1998, and retaining the world title in 1999, 
when she was voted ASB Sportswoman of the Year. In the 
2000 Olympics Barbara won a bronze medal, before retir¬ 
ing from competition to start a family. In 2002, after the 
birth of her daughter, she returned to the sport with Bruce 
as her manager and won her third world title in Thailand 
enabling NZ to qualify for the 2004 Olympics, where she 
finished in fifth place. NZ’s most successful female athlete, 
she was awarded the 2002 Halberg Sportswoman of the 
Year award. She had previously won the NZ Sportswom¬ 
an of the Year in 1996,1997, and 1998. She was awarded 
an MBE in 1992 for her services to boardsailing. 


KENDALL,Thomas (c.1778-1832) was one of the first 
three resident missionaries, the first master of an organised 
school, and a colourful and controversial personality in 
the earliest days of European settlement. He was born in 
Lincolnshire, England, and worked as a trader, a retailer 
in linen drapery and groceries, and as a teacher in London, 
before offering his services to the Church Missionary Soci¬ 
ety. He arrived in Australia in 1813 and the following year, 
accompanied by Samuel Marsden, joined two other lay 
missionaries, William Hall and John King, in establishing 
a mission station at Rangihoua in the Bay of Islands. 

Kendall was appointed a Justice of the Peace by Gov¬ 
ernor Macquarie of New South Wales and acted on a 
number of occasions as a magistrate, although his consti¬ 
tutional right to do so has since been questioned. In 1816 
he opened the first school house for Maori children. He 
prepared a textbook called The NZers’ First Book, and 
collaborated with Cambridge language expert, Samuel 
Lee, in the compilation of the first Maori language gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary. He was ordained a minister during a 
visit to England with Hongi Hika and other Maori chiefs 
in 1820-21. 

Kendall’s relationship with his fellow missionaries 
was seldom good, and they were scandalised by his overt 
trading activities (which included giving guns and pow¬ 
der to the Maori), by his drinking, and by his taking a 
Maori woman into his home as a ‘second wife'. He was 
suspended by the Church Missionary Society as a conse¬ 
quence, in 1823. But after he and his wife were reconciled 
in 1824 and he had confessed his error to the Society, he 
left for Valparaiso, where he spent two years as a clergy¬ 
man school master to the local British community. In 
1827 the Kendalls migrated to New South Wales, where 
they received a grant of 1,288 acres (497.3 ha). He traded 
in timber, using a small vessel he had bought, and was 
drowned when his ship was wrecked in 1832. A grandson, 
Henry Clarence Kendall (1841-82), was a well-known 
Australian poet. 

KENNAWAY, Sir Walter (1835-1920) was a member of 
an English family which was involved in runholding in the 
South Island over a long period. Sir Walter participated 
in Canterbury politics during his period in this country 
from 1851 until 1874, when he returned to England and 
became secretary to the NZ Agent-General in London. He 
held this position for the next 35 years. 

KERIKERI, 22 km north-west of Paihia and 28 km south¬ 
east of Kaeo, contains the oldest surviving building in the 
country, Kemp House, and nearby, the Stone Store. Kemp 
House was built in 1822 for the staff of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society’s second station, established in 1819 by 
the Rev Samuel Marsden. The Stone Store was started 
in 1832 and completed in 1835. Both the house and the 
store became the property of the Kemp family, which gave 
them to the nation as historic places during the 1970s. 
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Unfortunately, the building has suffered flood damage 
from the river which runs in front of it, and renovations 
have been ongoing. 

Kerikeri was the site of the first ploughing in this coun¬ 
try in 1820 (the word kerikeri means ‘to dig’), the first 
printing, and the first school for Maori at which they were 
taught carpentry, blacksmithing, and reading and writing. 
The Maori chief Hongi Hika built a fortress, Kororipo 
Pa, on the point jutting out into the river behind the Stone 
Store; its remains can still be seen today. 

The township of Kerikeri, with a rapidly growing pop¬ 
ulation of over 5,000, is nowadays notable for its farming 
of citrus fruit and its cosmopolitan community, and for 
its home crafts and cottage industries. Kerikeri Inlet is a 
locality 10 km east of the township. 

KERMADEC ISLANDS are situated 1,000 km north-east 
of Auckland, between NZ and Tonga, Lat. 30° S and 
Long. 178° W. The islands are the peaks of the Kermadec 
Ridge which runs along the western side of the long, nar¬ 
row and very deep Kermadec Trench. 

The Kermadecs are part of NZ, consist of three main 
islands — Raoul, Macauley and Curtis — and some 
smaller islands, and cover a total of 33 km 2 . The whole 
area is volcanically active, and earthquakes are almost a 
daily occurrence; Raoul Island last erupted in 1964. The 
islands are uninhabited except for a meteorological party 
stationed on Raoul Island, the largest island in the group. 
The islands are reserved for nature purposes and provide 
a habitat for marine mammals and sea birds. 

The islands were annexed by NZ in 1887. Captain 
Sever of the British ship Lady Penrhyn discovered Macau¬ 
ley Island and Curtis Island, the two in the centre of the 
Kermadecs group, in 1788. The French navigator, Admiral 
Bruni d’Entrecasteaux, discovered the other islands in the 
group in 1793, naming the largest Raoul Island, and also 
giving the group its name after Huon Kermadec, captain 
of L’Esperance, one of the two vessels in his expedition. 
Raoul Island was named after Joseph Raoul, quartermas¬ 
ter aboard La Recherche, the other vessel. 

Visitors to any of the islands require a landing permit 
from the Department of Conservation. 

KERMADEC ISLANDS MARINE RESERVE is NZ’s 
largest marine reserve, located approximately 400 nauti¬ 
cal miles north-east of Auckland, and was created in No¬ 
vember 1990. It extends 12 nautical miles from the cliffs 
and boulder beaches of the various Kermadec Islands and 
rocks out to the edge of the territorial sea. The marine re¬ 
serve is large even by world standards, and covers 745,000 
ha (7,450 km 2 ). 

The marine environment is essentially sub-tropical and 
features a range of fish and other species, some of them 
found nowhere else in the world. It provides important 
links between the temperate waters of mainland NZ and 
tropical waters. Corals do occur around these islands, but 


do not form reefs, as elsewhere in the Pacific. All marine 
life is totally protected, and all fishing and other extractive 
activities are prohibited. 

The islands are all of international conservation signifi¬ 
cance. All except Raoul Island are extremely fragile and 
cannot withstand even low numbers of visitors. Permits to 
land are only given to people who propose to undertake 
work which will assist either the management or under¬ 
standing of the islands’ ecosystems. 

KERR, Russell Ian (1930- ) was born in Auckland and his 
dance career began as a student of ballet teacher Kathleen 
Whitford. He was awarded a NZ Government Bursary in 
1950 to travel to Europe, where he began dancing with 
the Jose Greco Spanish Company. Later he danced with 
the Sadler’s Wells (now Royal) Ballet, with Ballet Rambert 
and as a soloist with London’s Festival Ballet. After return¬ 
ing to NZ in 1957, Kerr began to work for the NZ Ballet 
company in 1959, and later became its artistic director. A 
highly professional dancer with a strong musical and dra¬ 
matic ability, he has held several key positions, including 
director of the Nettleton-Edwards-Kerr School of Ballet 
(1959-61), artistic director of the NZ Ballet (1962-69), 
and director of the NZ Dance Centre (1969-77) and the 
Southern Ballet Theatre (1978-90). He is also an inspiring 
teacher and choreographer. 

Kerr is currently vice patron of the Auckland Dance 
Company, patron of the International Ballet Academy and 
a trustee of the Christchurch Dance Education Bursary 
Trust. He was awarded a QEII Arts Council Fellowship 
in 1977, followed in 1986 by a Queen’s Service Medal 
for services to NZ ballet and in 2000 was appointed an 
Officer of the NZ Order of Merit. In 2003 Kerr was one 
of ten inaugural recipients of an Arts Foundation of NZ 
Icon Award. 

KERRIDGE, Sir Robert James (1901-79) was for many 
years NZ’s most powerful entertainment entrepreneur 
and cinema distributor. Born at Banks Peninsula, Kerridge 
moved to Gisborne in his late teens to stay with relatives. 
Before he was 20 he started Kerridge’s Commercial Col¬ 
lege in the city and after that failed he operated a coach 
service between Gisborne and Napier, the first to use mod¬ 
ern limousine motor cars. This was a marginal enterprise 
and next he borrowed money, bought the Palace picture 
theatre, and came to an arrangement for distribution with 
the J C Williamson group. 

In 1937, Kerridge bought the Gisborne Times and 
brought in an editor from England. This proved a difficult 
business to develop against the more entrenched Gisborne 
Herald, so after threatening to drop the price of his 
newspaper he sold out to the Herald. However, Kerridge 
prospered in show business and before long Gisborne was 
too small. In 1943 he gained a controlling interest in NZ 
Theatres Ltd and in 1946 became associated with Brit¬ 
ain’s giant J Arthur Rank Organisation. By 1947, having 
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acquired the Fuller theatres and those of J C Williamson, 
he had a nationwide circuit of 130 theatres at a time when 
the cinema was the unchallenged number-one attraction of 
the entertainment world. 

The Kerridge-Odeon Corporation became the largest 
theatre organisation in the Southern Hemisphere, and its 
interests diversified into merchandising, catering, hotels, 
advertising and the recording industry. 

KETTLE, Charles Henry (1821-62) was a surveyor and 
explorer, first in the Wellington region and then in Otago. 
He was born in Kent, England, became a mathematics 
teacher, and emigrated to Wellington aboard the Oriental 
in 1840, joining the NZ Company’s survey staff. For two 
years he explored and surveyed the Wellington, Hutt 
and Porirua districts, and on one expedition crossed the 
Tararuas from the west into the Wairarapa and then back 
over the Rimutakas to the Hutt Valley and Wellington. 
He was involved in the planning and surveying of Port 
Chalmers and the Dunedin settlement, and in 1851 made 
two long expeditions into the Otago hinterland. In 1854 
he became a sheep farmer in the Clutha district, returning 
to Dunedin in 1860, and was elected to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives as the member for Bruce in 1861. Kettle died 
in the typhoid epidemic caused by Dunedin’s overstretched 
sanitation systems during the sudden population expan¬ 
sion of the gold-rush era. 

KHAN, Millie (1938-2003) took up lawn bowls at 38 
with the Matamata Club and was representing NZ nine 
years later. She won silver in the singles at the 1990 Com¬ 
monwealth Games in Auckland, bronze in the same event 
at Kuala Lumpur in 1998, and held 12 national bowls 
titles from 1989 onwards in singles, pairs and fours. 
Known for her graciousness in defeat or victory, ‘Magical’ 
Millie Khan, dubbed ‘Queen of the Green’, was one of the 
sport’s great characters. She was an inductee of the NZ 
Bowls Hall of Fame and the Maori Sports Hall of Fame. 
She was made an MBE in 1990 for services to bowls. 

KIDMAN, Dame Fiona Judith (1940- ) is a novelist, 
journalist and poet who has been on the executive of a 
number of writers’ and publishers’ organisations, including 
national president of PEN and chair of the Book Council. 
Born at Hawera, she was brought up in Northland, was 
married in 1960 and has two grown-up children. She has 
worked as a librarian and freelance writer since 1963 and 
now lives at Wellington. Kidman became well-known as a 
published poet — Honey and Bitters (1975) and On the 
Tightrope (1978) — but reached a wider audience with 
radio and television plays. In 1979 her first novel, A Breed 
of Women , was published in the United States by Harper 
and Row. She followed this with Mandarin Summer 
(1981), Paddy’s Puzzle (1983), for which she has written 
a film script, The Book of Secrets (1987), Foreign Woman 
(1993), Palm Prints (1994), Ricochet Baby (1996), The 


House Within (1997) and The Best of Fiona Kidman’s 
Short Stories (1998). A Needle in the Heart, a book of 
short stories, was published in 2002, followed by Songs 
from the Violet Cafe, a novel, in 2003. 

In 2001 Kidman received the A W Reed Lifetime 
Achievement Award at the Montana New Zealand Book 
Awards, and in January 2002 was appointed a Dame 
Companion of the New Zealand Order of Merit for serv¬ 
ices to literature. 

KIEKIE ( Freycinetia baueriana ssp. banksii) is a spectacu¬ 
lar climbing shrub found throughout NZ, though more 
plentiful in the North Island. It was an important plant 
for the Maori, for its fruit and particularly for the leaves 
which were used to make baskets and mats and for weav¬ 
ing. The flowers have been compared to orchids; the sweet 
fruit is usually taken by rats and therefore hard to find. 

KIHIKIHI is a settlement of just under 2,000 people 
4 km south-east of Te Awamutu in the Waikato. It once 
housed the headquarters village of the Ngati Maniapoto 
tribe. It was here that Rewi Maniapoto and his fellow 
chiefs decided to oppose the government’s policy which 
led to the wars in the Waikato in 1863-64. The village 
was destroyed by General Sir Duncan Cameron, but 
Rewi returned to a government house at Kihikihi in 1881 
and lived there until his death in 1894. The town is now 
administered by the Waipa District Council. 

KILLEEN, Richard (1946- ) was born in Auckland and 
graduated Diploma of Fine Arts from the University of 
Auckland in 1966. In 1975 he was the winner of the Toko- 
roa Art Award and in 1976, of the Benson and Hedges Art 
Award. His early paintings were figurative, portraying fig¬ 
ures and suburban scenes. In the early 1970s, Killeen was 
using stencils to create comb and other shapes on white 
canvas and later he made movable stamp-like images 
using stencils and spray-paint on a surface of aluminium. 
These evolved into the ‘cut-outs’, individual motifs on 
pieces of shaped aluminium and hung at random on the 
wall. Using cut-outs allowed Killeen to incorporate both 
abstract and figurative elements in one work. In the late 
1990s he created his images with a computer. 

Killeen was appointed an Officer of the NZ Order of 
Merit in 2002 for services to painting. 

KINA ( see Sea LIrchin) 

KINDER, Rev John (1819-1903), was born in London and 
received his only art instruction from the painter Aaron 
Penley. Under the influence of the Christian Socialist, F D 
Maurice, Kinder was ordained in 1848. His longing ‘for 
a change to a larger place and less constricted sphere’, to¬ 
gether with an offer from Bishop Selwyn, brought him to 
NZ in 1855 as master at the Church of England Grammar 
School in Auckland. In 1863 Kinder was one of the group 
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of Auckland painters who founded the Auckland Society 
of Arts. His work was shown in their first two exhibitions, 
but not again despite his prolific output. Kinder painted 
for his own amusement but with great clarity of vision. 
He was also a fine photographer. He was Master of St 
John’s Theological College from 1873 until his retirement 
in 1880. 

KINDERGARTEN (see Early Childhood Education) 

KINDERGARTEN, considered by some judges to be 
the best horse to have raced in NZ, was by an imported 
English sire, Kincardine out of Valadore, bred by E N 
Fitzgerald of Gisborne. He won ten races in succession as 
a three-year-old, including the Great Northern Derby, the 
Wellington Cup, the Awapuni Gold Cup, the NZ St Leger, 
the Great Northern St Leger, the North Island Challenge 
Stakes, and then gave his greatest performance in the 
Easter Handicap at Ellerslie carrying 9 stone 11 pounds. 

He was unsuccessful as a four-year-old. As a five-year- 
old Kindergarten won the Auckland Cup by five lengths, 
carrying 10 stone 2 pounds, in three minutes 22 seconds, 
then the record time for the race. He had begun the sea¬ 
son with a defeat in a sprint handicap but then won five 
successive races, including the Auckland Cup. He won 
three weight-for-age races as a six-year-old, two races as 
a seven-year-old and retired with a total of 25 wins and 
£16,005 in stake money. 

KING, Sir Frederic Truby (1858-1938) was a famous 
NZ-born, Edinburgh-trained physician and psychologist. 
He devised the Plunket Society for improving the health 
of mothers and their babies, and introduced a number of 
other health reforms. Truby King was the son of Thomas 
King (1821-93), who was a member of the Committee 
of Colonists at Plymouth in Devon which made detailed 
arrangements for the NZ Company settlement at New 
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Plymouth, in Taranaki. Before emigrating, Thomas briefly 
represented Oxford in the House of Commons. He became 
a merchant and landholder in Taranaki, and also repre¬ 
sented Taranaki in the NZ Parliament for three years. An 
older brother of Truby King, Newton King (1856-1926), 
became one of the wealthiest businessmen in Taranaki, 
and founder of a large stock and station firm, Newton 
King Ltd. 

Truby King, the fifth child, was educated privately and 
showed promise as a scholar. After early involvement in 
banking in New Plymouth (where his father had become 
manager of the Bank of NZ) and Masterton, Truby de¬ 
cided to take up medicine. He graduated from Edinburgh 
with MB, CM with honours in 1886, and then with a BSc 
in Public Health. He was briefly medical superintendent of 
the Wellington Public Hospital, before becoming medical 
superintendent of the Seacliff Mental Hospital, north of 
Dunedin, at that time the largest mental hospital in the 
country. He was also lecturer in mental diseases at the 
University of Otago medical school. 

King’s intellect was extraordinary for the range of its 
pursuits. While at Seacliff, he inaugurated the Plunket 
Society, made contributions to medical thought and prac¬ 
tice in the fields of alcoholism, nutrition, mothercraft, 
psychological medicine, and even coastal erosion and 
plant nutrition. 

In 1913 he represented NZ at an international child 
welfare conference in London, and from 1917 spent sev¬ 
eral years helping to set up in England a system of child 
health care similar to the Plunket Society system. On his 
return in 1921, King was appointed director of Child 
Welfare in the Health Department and for some time held 
this post in conjunction with that of Inspector-General of 
Mental Hospitals. 

He retired in 1927 and, when he died 11 years later, 
was accorded a state funeral, such was his fame and the 
community’s admiration for him. In the last 30 years of 
King’s life, since the inception of the Plunket scheme in 
1907, infant mortality in NZ had fallen from 88 per 1,000 
births to 32. 

KING, Michael (1945-2004), a prolific biographer and 
historian, was one of the first writers to concentrate on 
oral history and Maori history. Born in Wellington, he 
was educated by Marist Brothers at Auckland and Marist 
Fathers at Silverstream, in the Hutt Valley, and gradu¬ 
ated in English and history from Victoria and Waikato 
Universities. He worked as a journalist and teacher until 
1974 when he became a full-time writer. His books 
include Moko (1972), Te Puea (1977), NZers at War 
(1981), The Collector, a Biography of Andreas Reischek 
(1981), Maori, A Photographic and Social History (1983), 
Whina, A Biography of Whina Cooper (1983), Being 
Pakeha (1985), The Postwar Years (1986) and Death of 
the Rainbow Warrior (1986). The Life of Princess Te Puea 
was critically applauded as one of the most distinguished 
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NZ biographies and won the 1978 NZ Book Award for 
non-fiction. Maori, a Photographic and Social History 
was the Wattie Book of the Year in 1984. In 1988 King 
was awarded an OBE for services to NZ literature. His 
biography of short-story writer Frank Sargeson was pub¬ 
lished in 1995, Nga Iwi O Te Motu: 1000 Years of Maori 
History in 1997, Wrestling With the Angel — A Life of 
Janet Frame in 2000, for which he won the 2001 Montana 
Medal for Non-fiction, Tread Softly for you Tread on my 
Life, a collection of articles on biography and history in 
2001, and At the Edge of Memory in 2002. King was 
named Reviewer of the Year at the 2000 Montana New 
Zealand Book Awards. 

In 2003 King, along with Janet Frame and Hone Tu- 
whare, was presented with the inaugural Prime Minister’s 
award for Literary Achievement, each receiving $60,000. 
In October of that year his last book, The Penguin History 
of New Zealand was published, and within 10 days Pen¬ 
guin Books had sold out its entire 10,000 print run. When 
interviewed at the time, King said his favourite definition 
of history was that of Dutch historian Peter Geyl, that his¬ 
tory is an argument without end. He also acknowledged 
that it was ‘inescapable’ that any history of NZ was also a 
history of race relations. 

On 31 March 2004 Michael King and his wife Maria 
Jungkowska were killed instantly when their car hit a tree 
on the highway south of Auckland and burst into flames. 

KING, Virginia (1946- ) was born in Ohaeawai, Bay of 
Islands, and studied printmaking, lithography and etch¬ 
ing at the ASA and London’s Chelsea School of Arts. She 
began focusing on sculpture in 1988, primarily exploring 
conservation issues, and her interest in history and the 
progress of humanity. She works in stone, bronze and 
wood, especially demolition kauri. Much of her work 
reflects the organic forms of nature. She might hang her 
sculpture from the ceiling, the wall, or float it on water. 
Part of the effect is achieved from the shadows it might 
cast, or from the light that might shine through the holes 
she has cut into it. 

In 1998, King was one of NZ’s commissioned artists 
chosen to exhibit at the opening exhibition of the Jean- 
Marie Tjibaou Cultural Centre in Noumea, New Caledo¬ 
nia, and that same year she received the Jane Campion 
Memorial Award for Site Specific Sculpture, at the ‘Sculp¬ 
ture by the Sea’ exhibition at Bondi, Sydney. In 1999 the 
Whangarei Art Museum presented ‘Tideline’, a ten-year 
survey of her work, and in 1999-2000 she visited Antarc¬ 
tica under the Artist to Antarctica Fellowship Award. 

KING COUNTRY is the west central region of the North 
Island, inside a loop running from Kawhia eastwards to 
the Waikato River south-east of Te Awamutu, southwards 
down the western shore of Lake Taupo and along the 
eastern side of Tongariro, Ngauruhoe and Ruapehu, west¬ 
wards along the Whangaehu River to just north of the city 


of Wanganui, and then northwards along the Whanganui 
River towards Ohura and across to the west coast mid¬ 
way between Waitara and the mouth of the Mokau River. 
Sometimes referred to as the western uplands, the King 
Country contains about 11,000 km 2 . Much of the terrain 
is steep and crumpled and covered in virgin bush which, 
to the west, is drenched by an annual rainfall that ranges 
from 1,500 up to 2,500 mm in the highest country. The 
main towns are Otorohanga, Te Kuiti and Taumarunui. 

The Maori name for the region is Rohe Potae, the 
edge of the hat. The name was used to delineate the area, 
and really meant a boundary line. Europeans called the 
region the King Country following the retreat into the 
area by the recalcitrant tribes which formed the Maori 
King Movement. It includes the land of the Waikato tribes 
which escaped confiscation, the tribal lands of the Ngati 
Maniapoto and Ngati Tama, the western sector of the 
Ngati Tuwharetoa home area and the northern edges of 
the Ngati Ruanui and Ngati Hau lands. For many years 
during and following the NZ Wars between the settlers 
and the Maori, the King Country was a refuge for those 
Maori who refused to make peace with the colonial gov¬ 
ernment or the settlers, following the flagrant breaches of 
the Treaty of Waitangi. The hilly and bush-clad fastness of 
the region gave the Maori security. Much of the land was 
so difficult that it was not coveted by settlers, as long as 
more accessible and easily broken-in country was avail¬ 
able. The region was not surveyed until the 1880s, follow¬ 
ing an agreement between the colonial government and 
leading King Country chiefs. Since then, many areas have 
been opened up for settlement by sale or lease. 

KINGFISH (Seriola grandis), also known as yellowtail 
and haku, grows from 1 to 1.5 m in length, has a powerful 
body that can weigh from 45 to 50 kg, and has a dark tur¬ 
quoise-coloured back and silver belly with a broad yellow 
stripe along each side. It is a strong-swimming carnivore 
that will attack even small pelagic fishes like trevally; it 
is best known as perhaps the toughest game fish caught 
in NZ waters. It is found all round the North Island and 
across the Tasman in southern and eastern Australia. 

KINGFISHER ( Halcyon sancta) occupies a very wide 
range of habitats — seashore, rivers, open country, forests 
and suburbs in all parts of the country. It is less com¬ 
mon in Southland than the rest of NZ. It eats insects and 
bugs, earthworms and lizards, fish and crabs, and even 
small birds and mice. The Maori name is kotare. The NZ 
kingfisher lays four to five white eggs in a hole made in a 
bank or tree. It begins a tunnel by flying directly into the 
selected spot so that its beak is driven into the wood or 
clay. When perching room is made, the bird then sits and 
pecks out further material until a tunnel is made. Its call is 
a monotonous ‘ki ki ki ki ki’. It also has a deep growl call, 
usually made near the nest. 
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KINGI, Wiremu (c.1795-1882) was a Te Ati Awa chief 
whose Maori name was Wiremu Kingi Te Rangitake. He 
became a victim of one of the most notorious injustices 
imposed on Maori by Pakeha over the land. Kingi was one 
of the first converts to Christianity of Octavius Hadfield, 
the Otaki missionary, and he took the name of William 
King or Wiremu Kingi. Until the late 1840s his attitude 
was one of friendliness towards Pakeha and an acceptance 
of their settlement in NZ. However, he became alarmed 
by the incursions of settlers into what he regarded as tra¬ 
ditional tribal land in Taranaki, and in the late 1840s he 
returned to settle on the south bank of the Waitara River. 
He built a strong pa there. Over the following decade 
there was a serious dispute over the land Wiremu Kingi 
occupied. His relation, Te Teira, offered to sell the land to 
the government and this was accepted by the government, 
even though Governor Gore Browne was told by Wiremu 
Kingi that no Maori land could be sold without the con¬ 
sent of all the people and, as leader, he would have to 
make a decision in accordance with his people’s demands. 
Browne ignored this and decided the purchase should go 
ahead, precipitating war in Taranaki. At the time many 
Europeans regarded Browne’s decision as unfair and 
wrong. History has confirmed this opinion. 

For the following 12 years Kingi lived a native life in 
seclusion, giving support to the Maori King Movement, 
and then for five years he lived at Parihaka with the Maori 
pacifist prophet Te Whiti. In his later life Kingi took no 
action against any settlers, but he disassociated himself 
from personal contact with them. Well before the turn of 
the century, government officials had acknowledged the 
wrong done to Wiremu Kingi’s people, but it was not until 
1926, a long time after his death, that a grant of £5,000 
annually in perpetuity was announced by the government 
to be paid to the Taranaki Trust Board. 

KIORE (Rattus exulans) is the native rat. According to 
Maori tradition, the kiore came to NZ in one of the 
canoes of the legendary Great Migration of the 14th 
century, but archaeological research suggests that it was 
present much earlier. It is now almost extinct on the main¬ 
land, but flourishes on many coastal islands. It is smaller 
than the two species of introduced rat, about 20 cm from 
its nose to the tip of its tail, and is a forest-dweller, eating 
berries, seeds, insects, young birds and eggs. The kiore was 
a great delicacy with the pre-European Maori who trapped 
or snared the animal during the berry season, when it was 
plump and nutritious. When it was numerous, before 
European settlement, it is said to have swarmed on occa¬ 
sions from one locality to another. (See also Rats.) 

KIPPENBERGER, Sir Howard Karl (1897-1957) was an 
outstanding soldier of World War Two, and the editor-in- 
chief of the war histories which recorded NZ’s contribu¬ 
tion to the war. He was born in Canterbury, educated at 
Christchurch Boys’ High School and later at Canterbury 


University, and while a teenager became absorbed in the 
subject of military history. He volunteered for active serv¬ 
ice in World War One at the age of 18, and served as a pri¬ 
vate and later NCO with the First Canterbury Regiment. 
He was repatriated after serious wounds. Kippenberger, 
widely known as ‘Kip’, became a solicitor in 1920 in 
Rangiora, and by 1936, as a territorial, he was Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding the First Canterbury Regiment. 

During World War Two he fought in Greece, Crete, 
Libya and Italy and earned a DSO and Bar. He command¬ 
ed 20 Battalion and then the Fifth Brigade of the Second 
NZ Division. In the Western Desert, in November 1941, 
he was wounded and captured, but quickly organised an 
escape for himself and 20 companions. In 1944 in Italy, 
Major-General Kippenberger stepped on a mine and one 
foot was blown off and the other was so damaged it was 
amputated. In 1946 he became editor-in-chief of the war 
histories and in 1949 his own book, Infantry Brigadier, 
was published. He was Dominion President of the Returned 
Servicemen’s Association from 1948 to 1955. 

KIRK, David Edward (1960- ) was born in Wellington, 
educated at Wanganui Collegiate School and Otago 
University, where he graduated as a physician in 1985, 
and was awarded a Rhodes Scholarship that year. After 
18 months working as a house surgeon, he spent a year 
as a business analyst with Fletcher, before taking up his 
Rhodes Scholarship in 1987. At Oxford he read for a BA 
in Philosophy, Politics and Economics. 

Kirk was the All Black captain and scored a fine try 
when New Zealand won the first Rugby World Cup, 
held in New Zealand and Australia in 1987. As a bril¬ 
liant running and passing halfback he captained Otago 
University, NZ Universities, and the Otago and Auckland 
Provinces before taking over leadership of the national 
team in 1986. He studied management and economics 
at Oxford and has worked as a management consultant 
as well as in the Prime Minister’s policy unit during the 
Bolger administration. He was the Wellington coach in 
1993-94, unfortunately with no great success. Kirk was 
awarded an MBE in 1987. He has written books and has 
become a media contributor in newspapers and on TV. He 
continues a career in business. 

KIRK, Norman Eric (1923-74) was the 46th Prime Min¬ 
ister, from December 1972 until his death on 31 August 
1974. He was a former engine driver with only a primary 
school education, who supplanted Arnold Nordmeyer 
as leader of the parliamentary Labour Party and thus as 
Leader of the Opposition in 1965. After failing to win two 
general elections, Kirk led the Labour Party to victory in 
1972 and became a dominant and charismatic national 
leader. The first oil price rise achieved by the unity of the 
OPEC nations fuelled inflation in NZ to record levels dur¬ 
ing early 1974, and even if Kirk’s illness had not distracted 
him, he would have had difficulty facing economic attacks 
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by the National Party in the 1975 election, despite his real 
achievements in other areas. 

Kirk’s first electoral success was as leader of the Labour 
ticket in the Kaiapoi Borough Council elections in 1953 
when he became at the age of 30 the youngest mayor in 
the country. He stood as Labour parliamentary candidate 
for Hurunui in Christchurch in 1954 and was defeated, 
but won Lyttelton in 1957. He later represented Syden¬ 
ham. Although he fought a personal weight problem all 
his adult life, Kirk was a prodigious worker, a dominant 
personality and a man of much personal warmth. 

KIRK,Thomas (1828-98) was an English-born botanist 
who made a profound contribution to his subject as a 
teacher, collector and public servant. His two sons, Tho¬ 
mas William and Harry Borrer, also became outstanding 
biologists. Thomas Kirk arrived in 1863, spent some time 
in business as a timber merchant, and became a freeholder 
in the Kaipara district. He was appointed curator and sec¬ 
retary of the Auckland Institute and Museum in 1868, a 
post he held for five years, in remarkable association with 
the roles of Deputy Registrar of Births, Deaths and Mar¬ 
riages and Meteorological Observer. He travelled the re¬ 
gion thoroughly as an observing and collecting botanist. 

For ten years from 1874, Kirk was an outstanding 
teacher first at Wellington College and then at Lincoln 
Agricultural College where his subjects were biology and 
geology. In 1885 he was appointed Chief Conservator of 
State Forests and organised the first State Forests branch 
of the Department of Lands and Survey before his post 
and his branch were discontinued in 1888 because of the 
depression. He had greatly reduced the wasteful use of 
indigenous forests and dedicated 800,000 acres (324,000 
ha) as forest reserves. Kirk was a prodigious correspond¬ 
ent, writing more than 1,000 letters a year for over 30 
years to settlers and students in all parts of the country 
and to botanists in many parts of the world. His most 
important published works were a report on the durabil¬ 
ity of NZ timbers in 1875, Forest Flora ofNZ (1889) and 
Students’ Flora ofNZ and Outlying Islands (1889). 

Thomas William Kirk (1856-1936) became the biolo¬ 
gist in charge of the Horticulture Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 1892. He held the post for 18 years, 
during which time he supervised an enormous expansion 
of the fruit-growing industry. He became the department’s 
chief adviser to horticulturists and carried out the first 
experiment in biological control of insect pests in NZ, 
scoring a major success by using the Australian ladybird 
to control the cottony cushion scale. 

Harry Borrer Kirk (1859-1948) spent 20 years from 
1883 as Assistant Inspector of Maori schools. He trav¬ 
elled widely and collected plants and animals both for his 
father’s and his own studies. In 1903 he became the first 
Professor of Biology at Victoria University in Wellington. 
During his 40 years in this post he served on the Senate 
and Academic Board of the University of NZ and was for 


a long time Chairman of the Board of Management of the 
Dominion Museum. Kirk contributed greatly to biological 
research, but his most significant work was as a teacher. 
In this role he had a profound influence on generations of 
students, a number of whom continued to write to him 
from all parts of the world until long after his retirement. 

KIRKPATRICK, Ian Andrew (1946- ) was a rugby flank 
forward of exceptional pace, who played 113 matches for 
the All Blacks from 1967 to 1977, including 39 interna¬ 
tionals. He scored 50 tries for 180 points, and the 16 tries 
he scored in test matches was an All Black record until 
1983. In 1972-73 he was NZ captain and led a tour of 
Britain and France. 

Kirkpatrick was born in Gisborne, played most of his 
rugby for Poverty Bay and as a tall (1.90 m), strong and 
fast loose forward became one of the game’s legends while 
still an active player. He scored 115 tries in 289 first class 
games, and was the only person to captain both islands: 
the South in 1969 and the North in 1972-73. He retired 
from rugby in 1979. 

He has since led many supporters’ groups on tour and 
was manager of the Cavaliers team who made an unau¬ 
thorised tour of South Africa in 1986. He continues his 
association with rugby as a commentator for TV broad¬ 
casts. In 2003 Kirkpatrick was inducted into the rugby 
International Hall of Fame. 

KIRWAN, John James Patrick (1964- ), an All Black 
winger, held the record for the largest number of tries 
scored for NZ when he retired in 1994. Like his father 
Pat, who was an Auckland representative, Kirwan started 
out playing league. But he switched to rugby and in 1983, 
aged 18, was playing for the Marist third grade side when 
he was spotted by the then Auckland coach John Hart who 
picked him for a game against the touring British Lions. 
Kirwan made his debut for the All Blacks in 1984, and in 
1987 was a member of the World Cup winning team. He 
will always be remembered for his weaving 90-m try in the 
opening game of the World Cup against Italy. He retired 
from rugby in 1994 having scored 35 tries from 63 tests 
for the All Blacks (then the NZ record) but he came out 
of retirement to play two seasons with the Auckland War¬ 
riors league team in 1995-96. He then went on to play 
and coach rugby in Japan, followed by a brief stint as a 
manager and assistant coach of the Auckland Blues in the 
Super 12. Kirwan then moved to Italy where, in 2002, he 
became coach of the national rugby team. In 2003 he was 
inducted into the rugby International Hall of Fame. 

KIWI CONCERT PARTY was formed from men serving 
in the NZ Division in Egypt at the beginning of 1941 and 
became the most popular NZ revue company of its time. 
A broadcaster and entertainer, Tom Kirk-Burnnand, put 
together a variety show at the Maadi base camp of the 
Second NZ Expeditionary Force in February 1941. Gen- 
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eral Freyberg attended the show and, as Kirk-Burnnand 
recalled later, the general approached him afterwards and 
said: ‘Congratulations, a jolly fine show. I want you to 
form an entertainment unit. Can you put it on the road 
in three weeks?’ 

The question was interpreted as an order and men 
who later became well-known entertainers were called 
together, among them Terry Vaughan, Wally Prictor and 
Taffy Owen. The men had to fill the female roles too, so a 
number of fine female impersonators emerged, most nota¬ 
bly Wally Prictor. In two months the Kiwi Concert Party 
became a fully rehearsed entertainment company. Trucks 
were made available and the concert party followed the 
NZ troops throughout the war helping to relieve the 
boredom. 

And they didn’t always escape the action. They were 
on Crete when the German invasion started and became a 
platoon of infantry attached to the 20th Battalion, fight¬ 
ing for their lives. Most of them escaped but two were 
taken as prisoners of war, and they lost all their equipment 
including their musical instruments. Kirk-Burnnand was 
forced by illness to return home at the end of 1941 and 
his place as producer and musical director was taken by 
Terry Vaughan. 

In 1943, the concert party returned to NZ on leave 
and played 20 performances in 16 days. At the end of the 
war, Terry Vaughan and some of the old troupers from 
the party formed the Kiwi Revue Company and began 
an eight-year run as a civilian entertainment company 
which was a huge success on regular tours through NZ 
and Australia. Vaughan, Prictor, Owen, Red Moore, Stan 
Wineera, Ralph Dyer and others became household names 
in both countries. The company completed one season of 
859 performances in Melbourne over two years, a record 
run for the city, before the company was finally disbanded 
at the beginning of 1954. 

World War One Not so well known is the fact that a 
Kiwi concert party was one of three NZ army groups of 
entertainers formed during World War One. The others 
were the Tuis and the NZ Pierrots. The concert party 
played among the troops on the battlefields of France and 
Belgium. The main company was formed after the Battle 
of the Somme at the end of 1916 with a fine musician, 
David Kenny, as the producer. Another to serve with the 
company was Ernest McKinley, a tenor from Dunedin 
who after the war became a well-known recording artist. 
They too had to use female impersonators for female roles 
and even staged musical comedy with men in the female 
roles. 

The Tui concert party was a small group formed by 
soldiers of the 4th Brigade. Late in the war they merged 
with the Kiwis. 

The NZ Pierrots was formed in 1917 by another group 
of amateur entertainers within the NZ Division in France. 
They were a fine company which later became The Dig¬ 
gers and performed in London, Glasgow and Edinburgh 


as well as France and Belgium, and in Germany during the 
occupation after the war ended. 

KIWIFRUIT (Actinidia chinensis) is a sub-tropical fruit 
which became the fastest growing NZ export commodity 
in the mid-1970s. It was originally known as the Chinese 
gooseberry because of its origins in the Yangtse Valley of 
China. Who first brought the seeds of the plant to NZ 
is not known for sure, but they arrived early in the 20th 
century and a Wanganui nurseryman, Alexander Allison, 
successfully propagated them and passed plant stock on 
to other nurserymen. The plant thrived here and Hayward 
Wright developed the larger, juicier Hayward strain. Jim 
McLoughlin planted the first commercial crop in 1934 on 
his property near Te Puke. When the crop did well and 
kiwifruit became a popular fruit locally other orchardists 
in the area did the same and plantings gradually spread 
through the Bay of Plenty and South Auckland. But by 
1950 there were only 13 ha under kiwifruit, producing 
50 tonnes a year. It was Jim McLoughlin who decided to 
try exporting during the 1950s. The early consignments 
were well received but the name Chinese gooseberry was 
unattractive and confusing so the name was changed to 
kiwifruit but never registered. By 1963 75 ha was in com¬ 
mercial production, less than half the area in tamarillos, 
then known as tree tomatoes and considered much the 
more promising export fruit. Then the boom started. By 
1978 the crop covered 2,195 ha, and only five years later 
it had reached 10,000 ha from which a crop of nearly 
30,000 tonnes returned enough to make millionaires 
from relatively small holdings around Te Puke. By the 
mid-1980s, plantings were approaching 20,000 ha and 
production 150,000 tonnes, with export earnings close 
to $150 million. By 1990 export earnings totalled $450 
million but overseas production was gaining ground 
and local plantings dropped to 19,000 ha. Although the 
total area planted with kiwifruit has fallen since the mid- 
1990s (down to just over 10,000 ha in the early 2000s), 
export earnings have risen, and kiwifruit remains NZ’s 
most important horticultural export. Production remains 
concentrated in the Bay of Plenty, which contributes over 
80 per cent of the crop. Other production areas include 
Northland, South Auckland, Gisborne, Hawke’s Bay and 
Nelson. There are currently about 2,500 kiwifruit grow¬ 
ers. In a normal growing year, well over 60 million trays 
of fruit are exported to more than 60 countries (those in 
Europe accounting for 60 per cent of the total), with an 
export value of $539 million each year. 

In 1999 Zespri International, a consumer-driven and 
grower-owned organisation concentrating on interna¬ 
tional marketing, was formed. The kiwifruit was given the 
brand name of Zespri. Zespri International claims to be 
the largest marketer of kiwifruit in the world. 

KIWIS (Apterygidae) are the most primitive birds found 
in NZ. They have probably been here for 70 million years 
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and, because they are unique to this country and a highly 
distinctive family, they have become a major national 
symbol. NZers are often referred to as Kiwis, and it is the 
name used for the national rugby league representatives. 
The name is thought to originate from the Maori name 
for the bird — kivi — which was also the Polynesian 
name for the night-calling bristle-thighed curlew, whose 
call sounds like ‘ki vi, ki vi’ (the adult male kiwi’s call is 
‘ah el, ah el’). 

The three species are the common or brown kiwi ( Ap¬ 
teryx australis), found throughout the country, including 
Stewart Island; the little spotted kiwi (A. oweni), found on 
the west coast of the South Island; and the great spotted 
kiwi (A. baasti), found in the northern part of the South 
Island’s western coast. Recent DNA work suggests that 
NZ may have at least two other kiwi subspecies. Like the 
extinct moa, the kiwi is unable to fly and has no keel on 
the sternum (breast bone). 



Little spotted kiwi. 


The birds stand about 30 cm tall, and have a long, 
sensitive bill to find their food, which is worms, grubs and 
ground insects, and fruit fallen from trees to the forest 
floor. They are nocturnal, with weak eyesight, and have 
bristles at the base of the bill for ‘feeling’ round the forest 
floor at night. They also have a keen sense of smell, with 
nostrils near the tip of the bill. They nest in holes in dense 
vegetation, hollow logs, or between roots of trees. They 
lay one or, very occasionally, two eggs which are astonish¬ 
ingly large in relation to the size (25 per cent of live body 
weight) of the female parent. The eggs are incubated by 
the male for about 75 days. 

Kiwi is the name of a locality 75 km south-west of 
Nelson. There is a Lake Kiwi in Fiordland National Park, 


a Mt Kiwi (993 m high) in the Marlborough Sounds, and 
a Kiwi Valley in northern Hawke’s Bay. 

KNIGHT, Laurence Gibb (1949- ) was the youngest of 
a family which has produced three All Blacks. He played 
36 matches for NZ from 1974 to 1977, including six in¬ 
ternationals. He was born in Auckland, son of Laurence 
Alfred George Knight (1901-73) who played five matches 
for NZ as a loose forward in 1925, and nephew of Arthur 
Knight (1906-90) who played 14 times for the All Blacks 
as a loose forward and lock between 1925 and 1935. A 
trained medical doctor, Lawrie Knight moved to France 
in the late 1970s to further his studies and play for Paris 
University. He then lived and practised medicine in South 
Africa for many years before returning to live in Auckland 
in the late 1990s. 

KNOTS are, next to the godwit, the commonest of the 
migratory waders to spend the northern winter months in 
NZ. They, too, belong to the family Scolopacidae. 

The lessee or red knot, huahou (Calidris canutus), 
measures 25 cm. The legs and bill are short in comparison 
with the godwits, but the colouring is similar, with grey 
upperparts, rump and tail barred white and brown, and 
underparts grey-white. They are often hard to distinguish 
when feeding (on worms, crustaceans, etc.) among god- 
wits, and the cryptic colouring of both birds makes even 
quite large flocks sometimes hard to see on the mudflats. 

After February, however, when the summer plumage 
begins to appear, the knots are much easier to spot. The 
head, neck and breast of the male turns a rich red, and 
the back is speckled with black and silver. Full breeding 
dress is usually assumed by April although females are less 
richly coloured. 

The great knot (C. tenuirostris) occasionally visits NZ, 
associating with the lesser knots, among which it is very 
hard to discern. It is slightly larger (29 cm) than the lesser 
and the breeding dress is chestnut-brown. 

Knots breed in Siberia, and visit NZ in large numbers 
during the southern summer. The largest flocks are to be 
seen on the tidal flats of the North Island, particularly 
Kaipara, Firth of Thames and Manukau Harbour, and at 
Farewell Spit. Smaller numbers visit South Island harbours 
and even occasionally the Chathams. 

Although a few birds remain here during the winter, 
the majority arrive from late August onwards, and leave 
by April. ( See also Waders.) 

KNOX, Elizabeth Fiona (1959- ) is one of NZ’s leading 
contemporary fiction writers. She was born in Wellington 
and graduated in English at Victoria University. Her first 
novel, After Z-Hour, was published in 1987 and won the 
PEN Best First Book award. Treasure (1992) was short¬ 
listed for the 1993 NZ Book Award for Fiction. A third 
novel, Glamour and the Sea (1996), focuses on the lives 
of NZ women and their involvement with American men 
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during and after the World War Two American ‘occupa¬ 
tion’ of Wellington. Knox has also published a trilogy of 
semi-autobiographical novellas which follow a girl’s child¬ 
hood and adolescence in and around Wellington: Pare- 
mata (1989), Pomare (1994) and Tawa (1998); these are 
collected in The High Jump (2000). In 2001 she published 
a novel, Black Oxen, followed by Billie’s Kiss (2002) and 
Daylight (2003). 

Knox has won several awards and fellowships, includ¬ 
ing the ICI Young Writers Bursary, a Scholarship in Let¬ 
ters (1993) and the Victoria University writing fellowship 
(1997), and was the 1999 Katherine Mansfield Memorial 
Fellow in Menton in the south of France. Her 1998 novel, 
The Vintner’s Luck, was published around the world in 
several languages. It won the Deutz Medal for Fiction 
at the 1999 Montana NZ Book Awards, where it also 
received the Readers’ Choice and Booksellers’ Choice 
awards. She was appointed an Officer of the NZ Order of 
Merit in 2002 for services to literature. 

Knox has also published essays and art criticism, and 
was a founding editor of Sport literary magazine. She 
delivered the inaugural NZ Book Council Lecture at 
the 1998 NZ International Festival Writers and Readers 
Week. 

KOEA, Shonagh (1943- ) is a full-time writer who lives 
and works in Auckland. She has written seven novels: The 
Grandiflora Tree (1982), Staying Home and Being Rot¬ 
ten (1992), Sing to Me, Dreamer (1994), The Wedding 
at Bueno-Vista (1996), The Lonely Margins of the Sea 
(1998), which came second in the fiction section of the 
1999 Montana Book Awards, Time for a Killing (2001) 
and Yet Another Ghastly Christmas (2003). Her short fic¬ 
tion has appeared in magazines, mainly the NZ Listener, 
since 1981 when she won the Air NZ Short Story Award, 
and she has published two collections of short stories: 
The Woman Who Never Went Home (1987) and Fifteen 
Rubies by Candlelight (1993). She has received a number 
of awards, including the Queen Elizabeth II Literature 
Committee Writing Bursary (1989 and 1992), the Fellow¬ 
ship in Literature (1993) at the University of Auckland, 
and the Buddie Findlay-Sargeson Fellowship in Literature 
(1997). 

KOHA is a gift given by guests to the hosts at a hui, which 
in modern times has come to include gifts in general as 
well as donations of money. 

KOHANGA REO (see Te Kohanga Reo) 

KOHEKOHE ( Dysoxylum spectabile) is our only repre¬ 
sentative of the mahogany family and was once a common 
forest tree, from the north of the country down to the 
northern tip of the South Island, and is not uncommon 
in coastal forest. It grows to about 12 m in height with 
a tall columnar trunk and a large canopy on the top, and 


is one of the very few trees native to this country which 
flowers on the trunk and branches. It is, therefore, easily 
recognisable with its greenish-white, waxy flowers and its 
glossy, richly-green compound leaves consisting of large, 
ovate-oblong leaflets. Its fruit is also distinctive, bursting 
from green pods about a year after forming and revealing 
bright red flesh round the seeds. Possums are particularly 
fond of kohekohe leaves; trees can be completely stripped 
and new growth destroyed, sometimes killing the tree. 

KOHUHU (Pittosporum tenuifolium ) is a small tree also 
known as black matipo. Forms of this species are widely 
planted as ornamentals and as shelter in gardens. The 
plants are easy to grow and control and, though not long- 
lived by tree standards, last well beyond the planning span 
for most gardens. They are grown mostly for their foliage; 
the flowers being small and dark red are rarely noticed. 
(See also Pittosporum.) 

KOKAKO (Callaeas cinerea) is a large, dark-grey coloured 
native bird, 38 cm long, usually located by voice, but may 
be seen gliding from one tree to another. It is seldom that a 
kokako flies further than 100 m; normally it hops up trees 
to gain sufficient height to glide. It eats mainly fruits from 
bush plants, and may also eat insects. 

The North Island kokako (C. c. wilsoni) has blue 
wattles, and the South Island kokako (C. c. cinerea) has 
orange wattles. The nest is a platform of twigs on which 
a bowl of moss and tree fern is secured. About three eggs 
are laid, the incubation being done by the female, with the 
male helping to feed the chicks. The young birds fledge 
after 28 days. Pairs of kokako remain together throughout 
the year. 

Main populations of the North Island kokako are now 
restricted to the Urewera, Pureora, and Mapara Forests. 
Birds transferred to Little Barrier, Tiritiri Matangi and 
Kapiti Islands are increasing in numbers. 

KONINI is the name sometimes given to kotukutuku, the 
tree fuchsia ( Fuchsia excorticata ) but is really the Maori 
name for the fruit of the tree. It has given its name to a 
farming district between Eketahuna and Pahiatua in north 
Wairarapa. 

KOOKABURRA (Dacelo novaeguineae) is a giant king¬ 
fisher (family Alcedinidae) which was introduced from 
Australia in the latter half of the 19th century. Like the 
native NZ kingfisher ( Halcyon sancta), it is one of the for¬ 
est kingfishers (subfamily Daceloninae), all of which have 
broad flat bills and eat a variety of small living creatures. 
At 45 cm it is one of the world’s largest kingfishers (almost 
twice the size of NZ’s kotare), and able to deal with quite 
large prey. In Australia it eats snakes and lizards, and even 
raids farmyards for chicks and ducklings. Its colouring is 
subdued, with dark brown crown and dark mark through 
the eye, brown back and wings, and brown tail barred 
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with black. The head, neck and underparts are buffy- 
white. The large bill is black above and white below. In 
silhouette it is unmistakably a kingfisher but often hard to 
see when perched motionless on top of a stump. 

The call, like a loud and raucous laugh, has earned 
its name of laughing jackass. Although several groups of 
birds were liberated between 1866 and 1880, the only 
survivors are to be found in a small area along the western 
shores of the Hauraki Gulf north of Auckland between 
the Whangaparaoa Peninsula and Cape Rodney, where it 
prefers open woodland and farming country with trees. 

The nest is a typical kingfisher nest in a hole or bank, 
where two to four white rounded eggs are laid. ( See also 
Kingfisher.) 

KOROKl.Te Rata Mahuta Tawhiao Potatau Te Whero- 
whero (1909-66) was the fifth Maori King, the son of 
the fourth King, Te Rata Mahuta. Born at Waahi, Huntly, 
Koroki was the centre of some debate when his father 
died. He was only 24 years of age and he was a shy man 
with a retiring disposition. A substantial body of opin¬ 
ion favoured the succession to office of his cousin, the 
dynamic Princess Te Puea. 

However, Te Puea had a strong sense of custom and 
tradition and maintained the office must pass to Koroki 
by right of his being in the direct male line. ( See also Te 
Wherowhero.) 

KORORAREKA (see Russell) 

KOTAHITANGA is the word for Maori unity, a compos¬ 
ite post-European word first used during the 19th century 
in a bid to express Maori nationalism and unify the tribes 
against the selling of land to Europeans. 

KOTUKUTUKU ( Fuchsia excorticata), the tree fuchsia, is 
one of the four native fuchsia species in NZ and the largest 
in the world of that genus. It can range in height from 4 to 
14 m. It is one of the few NZ trees to have autumn tints, 
and can be said to be deciduous, especially in colder areas. 
(See also Fuchsia.) 

KOURA (see Crayfish) 

KOWHAI is a common tree throughout most of the 
country, and its unusual and spectacular yellow flower is 
sometimes regarded as a national symbol. It is one of the 
few NZ trees to lose its leaves in the winter; the golden 
flowers appear in the spring before the new leaves arrive. 
There are three species: 

Sophora tetraptera is the largest of the three, growing 
to as high as 12 m, with long branches widely spread. It 
is a North Island tree, doing best from the north of Wel¬ 
lington Province to East Cape, along streams and forest 
margins, but nowadays it is found throughout the country 
because of its popularity as a garden tree. It is this popu¬ 


larity which leads many to claim that, if any one of the 
three species should become the national flower, it should 
be S. tetraptera. 

S. micropbylla is a smaller tree, seldom exceeding 10 
m in height, with branches more spread and inclined to 
droop. It is the most widespread, growing throughout the 
North and South Islands and the Chathams. It also grows 
in Chile. Tests have shown that its seed has remarkable 
durability, and it is believed the seeds could have drifted 
across the South Pacific from South America. 

S. prostrata is, as its name suggests, a small prostrate 
shrub, with a pale, lemon-coloured flower. 

KRILL (see Whale Feed) 

KUMARA (Ipomoea batatas) is a sweet potato of tropi¬ 
cal origin, a member of the plant family Convolvulaceae, 
which was the major cultivated food crop of the pre- 
European Maori. 

The plant was brought to NZ by early Polynesian 
migrants. It is grown successfully here only on sheltered 
north-facing gardens in the north of the North Island. 
Some of the varieties grown today are believed to have 
been introduced by 19th-century whalers and sealers, 
but Maori tradition claims the origin of the kumara as 
Hawaiki, the legendary homeland, and that it was brought 
to this country by the migrating canoes. 

The kumara is almost certainly a Central American 
plant originally, and its introduction into the Pacific and 
its distribution around the islands of Polynesia has been 
the subject of much speculation over the years. It was 
used by the anthropologist, Thor Heyerdahl, to support 
his claim that Polynesians moved into the Pacific from 
America rather than from the East. It is the only pre-Euro¬ 
pean cultivated plant to become commercially established 
in the modern diet. 

It is still a favourite among Maori, although for a long 
period following European settlement it lost favour to the 
potato, which can be grown in a much shorter period with 
less care. 

KUMARA is the name of a township 25 km south of 
Greymouth in north Westland. It was once the servicing 
centre for the goldfields which were opened up in the 
area during the 1870s. At the end of 1876 the population 
was more than 4,000, and Kumara became one of the 
major population centres of Westland with, among other 
establishments, 80 hotels, a daily newspaper and a School 
of Mines. Today it is a shadow of its former self, with a 
population of around 320. 

It was also the township in which a future Prime Min¬ 
ister of NZ, Richard John Seddon, served his commercial 
and political apprenticeship, as a storekeeper-publican. 
Gold mining continued in the area until World War One, 
and occasionally since then dredges have worked in the 
Taramakau River. 
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Eleven km closer to Greymouth is Kumara Junction, 
on the Greymouth-Hokitika line. The Westland name is a 
corruption of a Maori name, Kohimara, and is not derived 
from the name of the sweet potato. 

The Dillmans/Duffers/Kumara power generation 
scheme, administered by TrustPower, had its beginnings 
in 1927, with power being generated for the first time in 
1928. The scheme today consists of the Duffers power 
house, fed by races that in turn feed Kawhaka Creek, 
downstream artificial lake storage that in turn feeds the 
Dillmans power house, and the Kumara power house fed 
by a race from Dillmans. With heads of 13 m at Duffers, 
46 m at Dillmans and 78 m at Kumara, and capacities of 
0.5, 3.5 and 6.5 MW respectively, the scheme has an aver¬ 
age annual output of 47.9 GWh. 

KUPE is one of the most revered figures of Maori mythol¬ 
ogy, to whom is attributed the discovery of NZ, after the 
demi-god Maui had fished the North Island out of the 
sea. Kupe is said to have left Hawaiki to escape utu after 
killing a man. He is believed to have been the only Maori 
to have journeyed here from the legendary homeland of 
Hawaiki, circumnavigated the country and then made the 
return journey. Although he was the principal chief on 
the canoe, Matahorua, the navigator was Reti and sailing 
instructions for the journey from Hawaiki are embodied 
in oral traditions, although they are regarded by modern 
navigators with some scepticism. 

According to the story, largely constructed by Pakeha, 


Kupe sailed here about the middle of the 10th century 
and returned with precise sailing directions which enabled 
later migrants to make the journey, most notably in the 
alleged ‘great fleet’ of the mid-14th century. 

Kupe and another 10th-century navigator, Ngahue, 
are said by tradition to have discovered the South Island 
which was long ago settled by such tribes as the Waitaha 
and Ngad Mamoe, whom Captain Cook (in 1773) was 
the last to see before they were decimated by northern 
invaders. Cook recorded the name of the South Island as 
Te Wai Pounamu, the ‘water of greenstone’. 

Although Kupe’s place as a remarkable figure of Maori 
oral history remains secure, the elaborate migration theo¬ 
ries in which he was included by Pakeha anthropologists 
are now discredited. (See also Aotearoa.) 

KURAHAUPO is the name of one of the eight major 
Maori immigrant canoes, to whose occupants the tribes 
of NZ today trace their origins. The traditions and the 
genealogies associated with each of the canoes were passed 
on orally from generation to generation and recorded in 
writing during the 1840s. The Kurahaupo tradition is 
somewhat vague. Northland descendants say the canoe 
arrived there under its commander, Pou, and then returned 
to Hawaiki, or was wrecked and became an offshore reef. 
Taranaki descendants say that Kurahaupo, under the com¬ 
mand of Te Maunganui, was wrecked on an island during 
the journey from Hawaiki and its occupants transferred to 
the Aotea for the remainder of the journey to NZ. 





Labour Day procession in 1899. 


LABOUR DAY is the fourth Monday in each October, 
and was introduced in 1899 to commemorate the eight- 
hour working day. The founder of the eight-hour working 
day, Samuel Parnell, led a procession of 1,500 people 
through Wellington to commemorate that first Labour 
Day. Until 1910, Labour Day fell on the second Wednes¬ 
day in October. 

LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF (DoL), Te Tari Mahi, 
provides customer services, policy advice and research 
related to NZ’s workforce and workplaces. DoL’s respon¬ 
sibilities cover employment relations; workplace health 
and safety; immigration; workforce skills; labour market 
research; accident compensation; workplace productiv¬ 
ity; and international labour issues. Its work ranges 
from providing direct information and help to employers, 
employees, businesses and students to support fair, safe 
and productive workplaces, to planning and research to 
help meet NZ’s skill needs and enhance productivity. As 
well as information, support, and policy advice to Govern¬ 
ment, DoL’s functions include managing immigration and 
enforcing workplace legislation including the Employment 
Relations and Health and Safety in Employment Acts. 

LABOUR PARTY, one of the two dominant political par¬ 
ties in NZ over the past 65 years, was formed at a confer¬ 
ence of various components of the Labour movement, at 
Wellington in July 1916. 

Since the early years of the 20th century, radical opin¬ 
ion had moved away from the increasingly conservative 
Liberal party and had fragmented into a number of small 
groups, but basically it was composed of militants on 
the one hand and moderates on the other. A NZ Labour 


Party was formed in 1910, but it was renamed the United 
Labour Party in 1912. It represented the ‘moderates’ of 
the trades councils. The militants were represented by 
the ‘Red Federation’ and its political subsidiary, the NZ 
Socialist Party. The militants fell into disarray following 
the defeat of the 1913 watersiders’ and miners’ strike. This 
and the war — which many people on the left felt pres¬ 
aged the collapse of capitalism — brought the disparate 
groups of the Labour movement together within the NZ 
Labour Party in 1916. One of the militant groups, how¬ 
ever, the Social Democratic Party, of which Peter Fraser 
(later Prime Minister) was secretary, gained the strongest 
influence within the new organisation, having 11 members 
on the 13-strong executive. 

The Labour Party gained eight Parliamentary seats in 
the 1919 election; 17 in 1922; 12 in 1925; 19 in 1928; and 
24 in 1931, when it became the major opposition party 
facing a coalition of Reform and Linked Party members. 
The Labour Party gained office in the 1935 general elec¬ 
tion with 55 seats, and held power, first under M J Savage 
and then under Peter Fraser, until 1949. 

A second Labour Administration gained power in the 
general election of 1957 under the leadership of Walter 
Nash. The third Labour Government won power in 
December 1972 under the leadership of Norman Kirk, 
and he was succeeded in September 1974, following his 
death, by Bill (W E) Rowling. The party was ousted from 
office the following year by the National administration 
of Robert Muldoon. 

The fourth Labour Government gained power in 1984 
under David Lange, and was returned to power again in 
1987. A radical programme of economic deregulation 
devised by Roger Douglas was turned into legislation, 
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creating a rift between the left and right wings of the party, 
and the MP for Sydenham, Jim Anderton, resigned to start 
the New Labour Party which subsequently became one of 
the Alliance members. The fourth Labour Government 
lost power in 1990 after further internal dissension led 
to the resignation of Lange, who was succeeded for brief 
terms first by Geoffrey Palmer, and then Michael Moore. 
After the party failed to win power in the 1993 election, 
Moore was ousted as leader by Helen Clark. 

It looked as if Labour might gain power in the first 
MMP election of 1996 by forming a coalition with NZ 
First, led by Winston Peters. However, Peters opted to 
form an alliance with National. In the years that followed, 
Labour formed a relationship with Jim Anderton’s Alli¬ 
ance party. When Labour came in as the largest party in 
the 1999 election, the wo parties were able to form a gov¬ 
ernment, with Helen Clark as NZ’s first elected woman 
Prime Minister. 

Labour consolidated its position in government in 
the 2002 election, winning 52 seats to go on to a second 
term, forming a coalition with Jim Anderton’s Progressive 
Party. 

LADY ALICE ISLAND (see Hen and Chickens Islands) 

LADYBIRDS are beetles, often brilliantly coloured and 
spotted, which are useful garden predators of scale insects 
and aphids. 

The wo most common were immigrants from Europe 
in the 19th century, the reddish wo-spotted ladybird 
(Adalia bipunctata) and the orange-coloured eleven-spot¬ 
ted ladybird ( Coccinella 11-punctata). 

Among Australian species present here are the cardi¬ 
nal ladybird (Rodolia cardinalis), the steel-blue ladybird 
(Orcus chalybeus), the orange-spotted ladybird (Coc¬ 
cinella leonina), and another large orange sort with black 
spots (Hannonia conformis). The cardinal ladybird is 5 
mm long, and is red with a black pattern across its back. 
After being accidentally introduced at the end of the 19th 
century it proved a devastatingly effective predator of 
scale insects and has since been imported, by design, by a 
number of other countries. 

Scymttus acceptus is a small (3 mm long) ladybird 
native to NZ. It has a large pale yellow spot on the shoul¬ 
der of each wing cover, and can be found from November 
to January by beating the foliage in the forest. 

LAKE COLERIDGE is 17 km long, only 3 km wide, and 
covers 47 km 2 , in Central Canterbury, near the confluence 
of the Wilberforce and Harper Rivers. It is surrounded 
by mountains, with high-country sheep farming on the 
foothills. 

The Lake Coleridge hydro-electric station is on the 
Rakaia River, about 100 km west of Christchurch, 20 km 
upstream from the Rakaia Gorge. Studies into the suitabil¬ 
ity of the Coleridge area for hydro-electricity generation 


were completed in 1906, and in 1911 construction began 
in response to a growing need for electricity, particularly 
for the city of Christchurch. Originally commissioned with 
three turbines in 1914, the station was progressively 
expanded with additional turbines introduced in 1917, 
1922 and 1925. In 1930 the Acheron River was diverted 
into Lake Coleridge, increasing the catchment area to 
more than 800 km 2 . In 1977 a diversion of the Wilber¬ 
force River further increased the amount of water avail¬ 
able for electricity generation, boosting the 31.5 MW 
station’s average annual output to 205 GWh. The station 
is administered by TrustPower. By 2001 the capacity had 
been increased to 45 MW, producing an annual output of 
205-300 GWh. 

The lake was named after the Coleridge family in 
Britain, four of whom were closely associated with the 
Canterbury Association, which organised the settlement 
of Canterbury. 

LAKE ELLESMERE is the fifth largest lake in NZ with a 
surface area of 181 km 2 , but it is, remarkably, no deeper 
than 3 m at any point. It is tucked in at the base of Banks 
Peninsula at the northern extreme of the Canterbury 
Bight, about 30 km south-west from Christchurch city. It 
is a popular area for shooting game fowl and for fishing, 
both on the lake and on the sea on the other side of the 
very narrow Kaitorete Spit. The name Ellesmere also refers 
to the adjacent farming district. Maori call the lake Wai- 
hora, ‘extensive water’; the Europeans named it after Lord 
Ellesmere, a promoter of the Canterbury Association. 

Ellesmere and the adjacent Lake Forsyth have been 
formed from embayments of the sea, that is enclosed bays 
that have been blocked off from the open coast by the 
growth of gravel spits. 

The gradual build-up of sand and gravel at Kaitorete 
Spit often leads to flooding of adjacent farmland during 
times of heavy rainfall and necessitates the creation of 
openings across the spit at Taumutu. 

LAKE GRASSMERE occupies the low-point of a large 
topographic depression on the coast of north-eastern 
Marlborough, west of Cape Campbell. The depression has 
been formed by the downward tilting of a large block of 
land (the Seddon/Blind River/Grassmere districts) between 
two large faults: the Awatere Fault to the north and the 
Clarence Fault to the south. 

Lake Grassmere is the site of NZ’s only commercial 
salt operation. Over one-third of the lake area has been 
divided into a series of shallow salt pans, separated from 
one another by low dykes. At high tide sea water is al¬ 
lowed to flow into the pans. The water is then allowed to 
evaporate until a salt brine is produced. Further evapora¬ 
tion then precipitates salt crystals, which are harvested 
mechanically, washed and processed. As the concentration 
of salt increases in the brine the salt pans turn a bright red 
colour, because of the proliferation of brine shrimps. The 
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red colour of the salt pans is often visible from the main 
highway and provides a visual contrast to the glistening 
white piles of harvested salt. 

The lake is named after Lake Grasmere in the north¬ 
west of England with an original spelling mistake retained. 
Lake Grasmere in north-western Canterbury is also named 
after the English lake, in this case correctly spelt. 

LAKE HAUROKO is NZ’s deepest lake (443 m) and 
covers an area of 71 km 2 . It is located 98 km north-west 
of Invercargill in the bottom of a valley surrounded by 
magnificent bush-clad mountains in the south-east corner 
of the Fiordland National Park. Its name means ‘the sound 
of the wind’ — the valley is open to both northerly and 
southerly winds. The lake drains via the Wairaurahiri 
River into Foveaux Strait. 

LAKE MANAPOURI (see Manapouri) 

LAKE OMAPERE is a small stretch of water in the Bay 
of Islands, Northland. It has a depth of only 2.4 m and is 
fed by hot soda springs near the south-western shore. On 
the shore of the lake is Te Kahika Pa, the site of the first 
battle between British troops and Maori when the British 
attacked Hone Heke in May 1845. Heke and his men 
pushed the British back despite heavy casualties. 

LAKE PUKAKI occupies an area of 169 km 2 in the 
lower end of the glaciated valley along the eastern side 
of the southern reaches of the Ben Ohau Range in South 
Canterbury, and is an integral part of the Upper Waitaki 
Power Development Scheme. It is fed at its northern end 
by the Tasman River which carries the snow waters from 
the Hooker, Tasman and Murchison glacier valleys, a vast 
catchment area of about 1,355 km 2 in the central Southern 
Alps. Towards the southern end of the lake is the Tekapo 
B Power Station. The lake is drained from its southern 
end by two outlets: the Pukaki River flows into Lake 
Benmore and on into the Waitaki River; and the Pukaki 
Canal carries water 13 km across the Mackenzie Plateau 
to the canal feeding the Ohau A Power Station, the largest 
of the Upper Waitaki stations. The outflow from the lake 
is controlled by the 65.5 m earth dam built on the natural 
moraine ‘dam’ that has been dated at 16,000-18,000 
years. The dam trebles the lake’s storage capacity by rais¬ 
ing it 37 m above its former height. 

SH 80, the approach road to Mt Cook village in the 
Hooker Valley and Mt Cook National Park, leaves SH 8 
just west of the dam and runs up the lake’s western shore, 
offering spectacular views of Mt Cook. 

Pukaki means ‘head of the stream’, but the Maori 
translation is ‘bunched-up neck’, a reference to the legen¬ 
dary Rakaihautu who scooped out the southern lakes, and 
so named Pukaki because of its bulging outlet (pu: heaped, 
or bunched up; kaki: neck). 


LAKES are a common feature of the NZ landscape and 
are associated with scenic beauty and recreation. By far 
the biggest in area is Lake Taupo, in the centre of the 
North Island, covering just over 600 km 2 , with the longer, 
more slender South Island lakes, Te Anau (344 km 2 ) and 
Wakatipu (293 km 2 ), second and third in area. 

Although Lake Waikaremoana in the North Island is 
surrounded by scenery that attracts many admirers, the 
magnificent alpine settings of the large lakes in the south¬ 
western region of the South Island give them a breathtak¬ 
ing beauty. In both islands, artificial lakes have been cre¬ 
ated as a consequence of hydro-electric projects. 

About 45 per cent of all North Island lakes are formed 
as a result of sand dunes, with another 40 per cent the 
result of riverine or volcanic action. In the South Island, 
over 70 per cent are formed as a result of glacial action. 

The major North Island lakes are: Taupo (606 km 2 ), 
Rotorua (83 km 2 ), Wairarapa (80 km 2 ), Waikaremoana 
(54 km 2 ), Tarawera (39 km 2 ), Rotoiti (34 km 2 ). 

The major South Island lakes are: Te Anau (344 km 2 ), 
Wakatipu (293 km 2 ), Wanaka (193 km 2 ), Ellesmere (181 
km 2 ), Pukaki (169 km 2 ), Manapouri (142 km 2 ), Hawea 
(141 km 2 ), Tekapo (83 km 2 ), Benmore (artificial) (79 
km 2 ), Hauroko (71 km 2 ), Ohau (61 km 2 ), Poteriteri (47 
km 2 ), Brunner (41 km 2 ), Coleridge (36 km 2 ). 

Te Whanga Lagoon, on the Chatham Islands, covers 
an area of 175 km 2 . 

LAKE SUMNER FOREST PARK, established in 1974, 
covers 73,968 ha on the eastern ranges of the Southern 
Alps, about 100 km north-west of Christchurch. It is not 
easily reached by car, but the broad river valleys, forested 
slopes, and alpine grasslands and herbfields, bounded by 
the peaks of the Main Divide in the west, provide beauti¬ 
ful surroundings for tramping, climbing, hunting, and 
fishing. 

After European settlement, much of the vegetation in 
eastern areas of the forest park was burnt to provide land 
for grazing, and in some areas only small remnants of 
the original vegetation can be seen in gullies. Beech forest 
covers the mountain slopes of vast areas within the park. 
Above the tree line there is a narrow band of sub-alpine 
scrub in transition to alpine grasslands. 

Many scientific aspects of the park are being preserved. 
Among them are the hot springs which are free from 
exotic fish, and a zone covering the vegetation range from 
river bed to mountain top where the greatest diversity 
of species and density of birds in the park can be found. 
These ‘ecological zones’ are protected as far as possible 
from browsing animals and introduced weeds. The park 
has many tracks, including the route to the West Coast 
over the Kiwi Saddle and Harper Pass, formed during the 
gold rush of the 1860s. 

LAKETAUPO (see Taupo) 
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LAKEWAHAPO is a small lake bordered by native bush 
that lies on the coastal plain between the Waitangitaona 
River and the Okarito Lagoon in Westland National Park. 
Access is from SH 6 which skirts the lake’s southern shore¬ 
line, about 20 km to the north of Franz Josef Glacier. The 
lake is drained by the Okarito River which flows into the 
Okarito Lagoon on the coast after a distance of less than 
5 km. 

The Wahapo Power Station, formerly known as the 
Okarito Forks Power Station, had its beginnings at a pub¬ 
lic meeting in June 1957, and was commissioned in 1960, 
using a generator set that had previously been employed at 
the Homer Tunnel project. Fed by natural storage in Lake 
Wahapo, the station has a rated output of 3.1 MW and 
an average annual output of 14.5 GWh. It is administered 
by TrustPower. 

LAKE WAIKAREMOANA (see Waikaremoana) 

LAMPREYS (Geotria australis) differ from true fish in 
the absence of paired fins, jaws and other bony structures. 
They have no scales and their skin is slimy. They are 
predators and feed on other fish by clamping onto their 
victim with the roundish sucker-like mouth and rasping 
away the flesh with their teeth. 

Their eggs are laid far up rivers and the young lampreys 
make their way slowly down to the coast. As adults they 
spend time at sea before returning upriver to spawn. 

LANCEWOODS belong to the Araliaceae, a family 
of trees and shrubs which grow mainly in tropical and 
subtropical countries, and includes the common ivy. Two 
species occur in NZ: Pseudopanax crassifolius, found 
throughout both islands, and the smaller and less common 
P. ferox which has very spiky leaves. 

The lancewood goes through many changes until it 
reaches maturity after 15-20 years, when it looks much 
like a conventional tree with a round crown and the small 
leaves pointing upwards. In its juvenile stage, however, it 
looks like a half-closed umbrella because of the way the 
rigid leaves bend downwards on one stem. The leaves are 
at least 30 cm long and very narrow and leathery with a 
conspicuous midrib. 

The Maori name is horoeka. 

LANDCARE RESEARCH NEW ZEALAND (Manaaki 
Whenua) is a Crown Research Institute that focuses on 
sustainable management of land resources for primary 
production and conservation. The largest research centre 
is at Lincoln, also home to its corporate office. There are 
regional offices in Palmerston North and Hamilton, plus 
offices at Auckland, Gisborne, Nelson, Dunedin and Alex¬ 
andra. Sirtrack Ltd (a subsidiary company that produces 
radio telemetry equipment for wildlife) is based at Have¬ 
lock North. Principal areas of research include under¬ 
standing relationships between greenhouse gas emissions. 


carbon storage and climate change; developing sustainable 
land-use systems to maintain the soil and water quality; 
land and landscapes (including restoration of lowland and 
urban ecosystems); managing weeds and pests; biosecu¬ 
rity risks; and understanding the ecology and diversity of 
native species. Attention is given to the economic, social 
and cultural impacts of land use, optimising resource use 
and maximising waste reduction at company, regional and 
national levels, and providing support for environmental 
accounting. 

Landcare Research also develops applications for 
innovative technology (for example, satellite imagery and 
remote sensing, and radio telemetry equipment), provides 
a wide range of analytical services, and carries out a vari¬ 
ety of consultancy work in NZ and overseas. 

The institute also maintains nationally important flora 
and fauna collections, and a range of resource databases. 

LAND INFORMATION NZ, (LINZ), Toitu Te Whenua, 
was established in 1996 when the Department of Survey 
and Land Information was restructured. LINZ became 
responsible for the government land related functions and 
Terralink NZ Ltd for the commercial activities. 

LINZ is responsible for land titles, including authoris¬ 
ing and maintaining a register of changes in rights to free¬ 
hold land; geodetic and cadastral survey systems, which 
work together to provide the parcel-based framework for 
recording rights in land; national topographic mapping; 
providing official hydrographic information for naviga¬ 
tional purposes; the value rating system, which ensures 
property valuations for rating purposes are provided to 
a consistent standard; overseeing the management and 
disposal of the Crown land; and providing administrative 
support to the NZ Geographic Board, Nga Pou Taunaha 
o Aotearoa. 

The NZ Geographic Board is responsible for the 
process of accepting or rejecting geographical and hydro- 
logical names within NZ and its territorial waters. It is an 
independent body responsible to the Minister for Land 
Information. 

LAND SNAILS are really shellfish which have evolved to 
leave the sea, develop lungs, and live on dry land. Species 
of approximately 30 genera are found in NZ. There are 
two common genera. 

• Placostylus snails grow up to 10 cm in length, and 
are found only in Northland and its offshore islands, 
never far from the sea. They are herbivorous, living 
on the dead leaves beneath coastal trees, preferably the 
karaka. They are narrow and have tall spiralled shells. 
This genus is represented only in NZ, the islands of 
Melanesia, some of the Solomon Islands and on islands 
of the Fiji group. 

• Paryphantid snails are present in Africa and Mela¬ 
nesia, but NZ has the largest number of genera of this 
ancient, primitive family. Paryphantid snails grow to 
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about 8 cm in length, have large, flatly coiled shells, 
and are carnivorous, feeding on earthworms and living 
in the leaf mould on the forest floor up to high alti¬ 
tudes. They lay large eggs resembling those of birds. 

LAND TRANSPORT SAFETY AUTHORITY (see 

Transport, Ministry of) 

LANE, William (1861-1917) was a journalist and one¬ 
time socialist who, in the late 19th century, helped set 
up a colony of Australian and NZ socialists in Paraguay, 
South America. 

Lane was born in England, educated at Bristol, and 
emigrated to Canada at the age of 16 where he worked as 
a compositor and later a journalist. In 1885 he moved on 
to Brisbane where his brothers were living. In Queensland 
he became a crusading journalist for the cause of social¬ 
ism, and during the 1880s was a powerful force within the 
Labour movement. In 1892 he wrote a novel, The Work¬ 
ing Man’s Paradise, under the pseudonym John Miller. 

Convinced it was not possible to convert Australia or 
NZ to socialism, Lane helped set up the New Australia 
Co-operative Settlement Association. This followed an 
investigative trip to South America by some of his friends, 
and the decision that a socialist colony would be practica¬ 
ble in Paraguay. 

The association bought a ship, the Royal Tar, fitted it 
out, and the party of NZers and Australians left Sydney 
for Paraguay in July 1893. Among those who sent mes¬ 
sages of encouragement was Sir George Grey. 

In less than a year, he was forced to resign from the 
Association, in 1894. He established a new colony, called 
Cosme, in another part of Paraguay, with 45 adults and 12 
children from the original settlement. Lane recruited more 
colonists in 1896 when he went to England and, after a 
difficult start, Cosme was established on a sound footing. 

In 1899, however, Lane resigned again, returned to 
England, and then emigrated to NZ, where he became edi¬ 
tor of the NZ Herald in 1913 as a political conservative. 

LANGE, David Russell (1942- ) became the 49th Prime 
Minister of NZ, leading the Labour Party, in July 1984, 
after Sir Robert Muldoon had called a snap election 
and been heavily defeated. Lange was born in Otahuhu, 
Auckland, the first of four children of Phoebe and Dr Roy 
Lange, a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
graduated as a lawyer in 1965 and practised in Auckland 
where he became involved in local politics. In 1974 he 
failed to win a seat on the Auckland City Council, failed 
to win Hobson for Labour the next year, and then in 1977 
won Colin Moyle’s vacated seat of Mangere. Lange was 
beaten in a 1980 bid to take over Labour Party leadership 
from Bill Rowling, the incumbent, but became leader in 
1983 and NZ’s youngest Prime Minister of the 20th cen¬ 
tury in 1984. He also held the portfolios of Foreign Affairs 
and Education. 


After a period of disenchantment, especially among 
business leaders, with National’s economic policy and the 
Labour Party’s deregulation plans, Lange’s cool, confident, 
quick-witted leadership won him much popular support. 
His handling of NZ’s new anti-nuclear policy and the 
resulting row over the Anzus Treaty put him in the public 
eye internationally as well as in NZ, as did his perform¬ 
ance when he took part in an Oxford Union debate on the 
subject against an American ‘Moral Majority’ leader, Jerry 
Falwell. He resigned as Prime Minister, following clamor¬ 
ous dissension within the government, in 1989, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Geoffrey Palmer, and retired from Parliament at 
the general election of 1996. 

In 2003 he was appointed to the country’s highest hon¬ 
our, the Order of New Zealand. 

LANGLOIS-ETEVENEAUX HOUSE (see Akaroa 
Museum) 

LARNACH CASTLE was built on its commanding site 
on Otago Peninsula between 1873 and 1876 by William 
James Mudie Lamach (1833-98), an Australian-born 
banker and politician. Lamach was the son of a wealthy 
New South Wales station owner, was educated in Sydney, 
joined the staff of the Bank of New South Wales in 1851 
and, following a visit to Europe in 1867, was appointed 
chief manager of the Bank of Otago in Dunedin. He 
was briefly involved in a hardware and mercantile firm, 
Guthrie and Larnach, during the 1880s but otherwise was 
involved in banking and as an MP for the rest of his life. 

During the 1870s, when Larnach was at his most af¬ 
fluent, he bought the site on Otago Peninsula, imported 
Italian marble, Aberdeen stone, Venetian glass, and exotic 
timbers, and brought in from Europe skilled artisans to 
create what is one of NZ’s most distinctive buildings. 
The cost at the time was about £150,000 but the cost of 
building it today would amount to millions of dollars. A 
spiral hanging staircase with rails carved from kauri, and 
a ballroom 30 m by 10 m were features of the house. Out¬ 
buildings included stables, coach houses, harness rooms, 



Larnach Castle was built between 1873 and 1876. 
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glasshouses and conservatories, all set in carefully tailored 
gardens. The house has been restored in recent years and 
is still a major Dunedin tourist attraction. 

During his years in the House of Representatives (first 
for Dunedin City, then for the Peninsula electorate, and 
finally as the representative for Tuapeka), Larnach was 
Colonial Treasurer, Minister of Public Works and Minister 
of Mines. In October 1898, when he was in his 60s and 
beset by private financial problems, he committed suicide 
in Parliament House. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS (see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints) 

LAUREATE AWARD (see Arts Foundation of NZ) 

LAURENT, Henry John (1895-1987) was born in Haw- 
era, served in World War One with the Second Battalion 
of the NZ Rifle Brigade on the Western Front, and won 
the Victoria Cross in September 1918 for what the citation 
called ‘a daring adventure’ carried out with ‘conspicuous 
bravery, skill and enterprise’. Sergeant Laurent’s section 
killed 30 of the enemy and captured 112, for the loss of 
one man. Laurent settled in Hastings after the war. 

LAW and the legal system in NZ evolved from the 
philosophy and practice of English law and justice. The 
Queen issued Letters Patent in June 1839 extending Brit¬ 
ish sovereignty to include ‘... any territory which is or may 
be acquired in sovereignty by Her Majesty, Her Heirs 
or successors, within that group of Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean commonly called NZ ...’ 

But it was not until the following year that English 
civil and criminal law was transplanted in its entirety to 
NZ. This can be traced to the proclamation by Governor 
George Gipps in Sydney on 14 January 1840, the date 
chosen by the English Laws Act 1858 (and still in force 



Opening of the Dunedin Supreme Court. In 1897 Ethel 
Benjamin (centre of front row) was the first woman in the 
British Empire to gain a law degree. 


today as the English Laws Act 1908). Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor William Hobson made a similar proclamation in the 
Bay of Islands on 30 January. 

Under the Criminal Code Act of 1893, no prosecution 
could properly be laid in a NZ court unless the crime 
allegedly committed was defined in NZ Statutes. The 
Criminal Code Act effectively supplanted the English com¬ 
mon law of crimes. 

So NZ law consists of the following: 

• certain statutes of the UK Parliament passed before 
1840; 

• statutes passed by the UK Parliament between 1840 
and 1947 which extended to NZ explicitly or by impli¬ 
cation; 

• statutes of the NZ Parliament and consequential 
devices of statutory authority; 

• common law, also known as case law, the law based on 
customs and usage. 

English common law was built up over the centuries by 
courts in England and, later, in NZ and other countries 
where it was introduced during the great period of expan¬ 
sion of the British Empire. The policy of courts in NZ 
was generally to preserve uniformity with English com¬ 
mon law. But since 1947 when NZ adopted the Statute 
of Westminster, Parliament alone has had the authority to 
pass laws for this country. 

The Statute of Westminster had been passed by the 
British Parliament in 1931 to provide full self-government 
for six British nations — NZ, Australia, Canada, New¬ 
foundland, Northern Ireland and South Africa. NZ was 
the last of these countries to adopt it. Since the 1950s and 
the adoption of a unicameral (single chamber) Parliament 
in this country, the power of the executive, or Cabinet, has 
increased beyond that of the British Cabinet. 

The Supreme Court of NZ (now the High Court) was 
established in 1841, and district courts with jurisdiction 
over small civil cases in 1858. The Court of Appeal, 
consisting of Supreme Court Judges, was created in 1862. 
Justices of the Peace were given the right of summary 
jurisdiction in minor cases in 1867. The first children’s 
courts, to deal with people facing charges while under 
the age of 16, were set up in 1925. Small claims tribunals 
came into existence in 1976 to hear claims for amounts 
not exceeding $500. 

Law Reform From 1937 until 1975, the responsibility 
for the initiation and preparation of proposals for law 
reform was a function of the Department of Justice, 
backed by a Law Revision Committee of which the 
Attorney-General was chairman and which included 
representatives of the Opposition, the principal legal 
Departments of State, the legal profession, and the univer¬ 
sity law faculties. In 1975 the Committee was replaced by 
a smaller and less formal Law Reform Council. The Law 
Commission Act of 1985 gave the law reform role to a 
five-member Commission. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London 
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was the final appeal tribunal for NZ until the end of 2003. 
On 1 January 2004 the new Supreme Court of NZ came 
into being, replacing the Privy Council as NZ’s highest 
Court of Appeal. 

Courts now comprise the Supreme Court, the Court of 
Appeal, the High Court, the District Court, the Employ¬ 
ment Court, the Environment Court (regarding resource 
consent applications), the Maori Land Court, the Youth 
Court, which hears cases against those under 17 years of 
age, and the Coroners Court. 

The Court of Appeal consists of the Chief Justice, a 
judge of the High Court appointed as president, and five 
other High Court judges. The Chief Justice heads the High 
Court judges who are based in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch but travel a circuit of provincial cities. Six 
‘masters’ of the High Court exercise special powers in 
association with the Court, which has superior jurisdiction 
over both criminal and civil actions. A separate commer¬ 
cial list is kept to provide for expedition in dealing with 
those cases. District Court Judges exercise both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction at a level below the High Court. 

Judges are appointed from the legal profession by the 
Governor-General, on the advice of the Minister of Justice. 
High Court judges must retire at the age of 72, and can 
only be removed from office by Parliament. District Court 
judges retire at the age of 68, and may be removed from 
office by the Governor-General for inability or misbehav¬ 
iour. ( See also Judiciary.) 

Over 100 tribunals exist to deal with varied disputes 
involving many aspects of community life, including 
liquor licensing, employment, small disputes and claims, 
residential tenancies, taxation, and claims under the 
Treaty of Waitangi. 

NZ law is still historically based on British law, though 
most British statutes have now been replaced by NZ ones. 
Some key statutes still remain in effect — the Magna Carta 
of 1297 and the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. However, 
there has been concern in recent years as to the actual 
practice of the law, with criticisms that the legal profession 
is drifting towards the more money-oriented approach of 
the American legal system. 

The Law Commission was established by statute as an 
independent, government-funded organisation in 1985. 
It reviews areas of the law that need updating, reforming 
or developing and aims to ensure that its work addresses 
the issues which are of the highest priority in improving 
NZers’ lives. 

The Legal Service Agency was set up by the Legal Serv¬ 
ice Act 2000. It is a Crown entity that ensures access to 
the legal system for those who might otherwise not have 
legal help, through a legal aid scheme, other means of legal 
assistance and funding community law centres, education 
and research. 

The Legislation Advisory Committee was established 
in 1986 to provide advice to Departments on the develop¬ 
ment of legislative proposals; to advise and report to the 


Minister of Justice on topics and matters in the field of 
public law; to scrutinise and make submissions on aspects 
of Bills introduced into Parliament that affect public law; 
and to help improve the quality of law-making. 

LAWRENCE is a town with a population of around 
500, 35 km north-west of Milton in Central Otago. It is a 
servicing centre for a large sheep farming region, and for 
tourists interested in the area’s historic gold-mining past. 
Nearby is Gabriel’s Gully, where Gabriel Read made the 
country’s most famous gold strike in May 1861. 

Lawrence was one of three settlements which grew 
during the gold rush following Read’s discovery. It was 
known first as The Junction, then as Tuapeka, and finally 
as Lawrence from 1866 when it was named after a hero 
of the Indian Mutiny, General Sir Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence. 

Lawrence River in Canterbury is also named after the 
general. 

LAWRENCE, David Charles Gilbert (Bruno) (1941-95), 
accomplished musician, actor and popular cult figure, was 
born in England and came to NZ in 1946. While still at 
primary school in Wellington, he became interested in jazz 
and took up drumming. He attended Victoria University 
simply to join the Jazz Club, where he met trumpeter and 
later film director Geoff Murphy. Bruno played for several 
bands during the 1960s, including the hit band Quincy 
Conserve, and became known for his wild drum solos 
in the manner of Gene Krupa. He and Murphy formed 
the Acme Sausage Company and began making movies, 
including the slapstick Tank Busters. They also formed a 
travelling theatre troupe, Bruno Lawrence Electric Rev¬ 
elation and Travelling Apparition (BLERTA), a collection 
of talented musicians, actors, families and friends which 
during 1971-75 toured NZ and Australia in its distinctive 
BLERTA bus. 

Bruno made his mark as a serious film actor in Smash 
Palace (1982), for which he won Best Actor at the Manila 
Film Festival. In all he acted in 24 films in NZ and Aus¬ 
tralia, often in a leading role. These included Goodbye 
Pork Pie (1981), Beyond Reasonable Doubt (1980), 
Utu (1983), The Quiet Earth (1985), Grievous Bodily 
Harm (1988) and Jack be Nimble (1993). In 1994 he was 
acclaimed for his role in the award-winning Australian 
television series Frontline. He died in 1995. 

LAWRY, Walter (1793-1859), missionary and outstand¬ 
ing educationist, was born at Ruthern Bridge, near Bod¬ 
min, Cornwall, the son of Joseph Lawry, a farmer and 
miner. In 1817 he was accepted as a candidate for the 
ministry by the Wesleyan Conference in England and was 
appointed an assistant missionary to New South Wales, 
sailing on the convict ship, Lady Castlereagh, to Sydney 
where he became a colleague of Samuel Leigh (1785- 
1852), the first Methodist minister in Australia, with his 
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headquarters in the Rocks area of Sydney. Lawry went to 
Tonga to establish the Friendly Islands Mission but when 
his health was affected he returned to England in 1825 
and was employed there on circuit work. 

In 1843, Lawry was appointed General Superintend¬ 
ent of Wesleyan Missions in NZ and Visitor of those in 
Polynesia. He arrived in Auckland in 1844. 

Lawry decided the Wesleyans must become educators 
and a meeting held in 1844 agreed that it was ‘desirable 
to instruct a selected number of the natives of NZ in our 
language, with a view to their having access to the stores 
of English literature, also, to their becoming more efficient 
teachers of their countrymen in matters of religion and 
civilisation’. 

The Governor, Captain Robert FitzRoy, granted the 
mission 2.73 ha of land in the city and early in 1845 he for¬ 
mally opened the school. Its principal was Thomas Buddie, 
assisted by Henry Lawry. FitzRoy made a further grant of 
77.7 ha at Three Kings, Auckland, in 1845. Lawry retired 
to Parramatta, Sydney, in 1854 and died there in 1859. 

LAWSON, Robert Arthur (1833-1902) was the Scot¬ 
tish-born architect who built the Gothic First Church 
in Dunedin, considered by many NZers to be the most 
striking architectural achievement in this country during 
the 19th century. 

Lawson was educated at Perth and Edinburgh, emi¬ 
grated to Australia in 1854 and, while working as an 
architect in Melbourne, won the competition for a ‘First 
Church’ design for Dunedin. He opened practice in 
Dunedin as a consequence, and later built Knox Church, 
Seacliff Asylum and the Otago Boys’ High School build¬ 
ing. He supervised the construction of Larnach’s Castle, 
and no doubt contributed to the final design. He was also 
involved in the design and construction of many of Dun¬ 
edin’s early commercial buildings. 

LEAD and ZINC are usually found together in hydro- 
thermal veins, in association with gold and silver. Deposits 
were mined from an ore-bearing reef near Te Aroha, in the 
Thames Valley, but the mine was closed in the early 1970s. 
Zinc sulphide and lead-copper sulphide concentrates were 
exported to Japan until this time. 

Some areas of Northland, Coromandel, Nelson and 
Westland have potential for lead and zinc, but there is 
currently no mining and little prospecting. The best pros¬ 
pects are in Fiordland and north-west Nelson, but both 
these areas are protected by national parks (Fiordland and 
Kahurangi respectively). 

LEATHER has not been a traditional NZ manufacture 
because of the established practice of exporting hides and 
skins in a wet-salted condition. In the 19th century there 
was a good deal of tanning but from about 1900 the 
industry declined. Towards the end of the 1970s, how¬ 
ever, the government decided to back a tanning industry 


development plan, prepared by the tanning industry, in 
the interests of gaining added earnings from exports by 
additional processing in this country. 

At this time there was already a strong trend towards 
exporting partially processed, or wet-blue, hides and skins, 
as well as semi-finished and fully finished leather, and 
since 1985 the share of hides and skins that are processed 
before being exported has increased — from 32 per cent of 
total exports of hides and skins (by value) to 52 per cent 
by 2000. The value of exports of wet-blue hides increased 
from $73 million in 1985 to $147 million in 2000 while 
exports of wet-blue lamb and sheep skins increased from 
$20 million to $47 million over the same period. Italy 
is the largest market for exports of processed hides and 
skins, followed by Australia, China, Hong Kong, the USA 
and Vietnam, with the footwear and furniture industries 
taking the bulk of supplies. Exports of finished lamb and 
sheep skin leathers go to a much wider range of markets, 
mostly garment manufacturers in China, Korea, Indone¬ 
sia, USA and Australia. Woolskin floor rugs continue to 
be a major export item for the woolskin sector, reaching 
$15 million in 2000. Exports of woolskins for processing 
by other manufacturers for clothing, footwear and a wide 
range of woolskin articles are now the most important 
component of exports by the sector. Total exports in 2000 
were $50 million. 

LEATHERJACKET (Parika scaber) is a small fish, 20 to 
30 cm long, with a laterally compressed diamond-shaped 
body. It is the sole NZ representative of the triggerfish 
family, all of which are characterised by a strong spine 
or trigger that can be locked erect on top of the head. 
The fish varies in colour from pale cream to a darker 
greyish brown and is encased in a tough leathery skin 
studded with small hard scales which give it the texture 
of sandpaper. The mouth is small and armed with sharp, 
chisel-like teeth ideally suited to the fish’s habit of grazing 
on encrusting animals. 

Widespread around NZ, it can be found schooling and 
feeding over rocky reefs. The flesh is firm and very white 
with a flavour similar to that of flounder. The fish are 
usually sold headed, gutted and skinned under the name 
of creamfish. The Maori name is kokiri. 

LEE, John Alfred Alexander (1891-1982) was one of 

the most remarkable NZers of his time, spending time 
in prison as a young man, serving with distinction as a 
soldier in World War One, becoming an outstanding poli¬ 
tician between the wars and, over nearly 50 years, writing 
quality fiction and political and social commentaries. Lee 
was born in Dunedin, where he attended primary school, 
and then worked in factories and on farms; he served time 
in Borstal and Mt Eden Prison in Auckland for theft and 
absconding. During World War One he won the Distin¬ 
guished Conduct Medal on the Western Front and lost 
his left arm. 
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John Alexander Lee. 


After the war, Lee represented the Labour Party in the 
Auckland East electorate from 1922 to 1928, and Grey 
Lynn from 1931 until 1940. He stayed in the House of 
Representatives as an independent until 1943 following 
his expulsion from the Labour Party in 1940 for writing a 
pamphlet attacking the then Prime Minister, M J Savage, 
who was staying on in office despite a terminal illness. 

Lee formed the Democratic Labour Party but was not 
returned at the general election in 1943. He set himself 
up in the book trade and as a newspaper publisher and 
commercial printer. 

Despite his lack of formal education, Lee was a 
brilliantly lucid and commanding public speaker, and 
throughout his life an indefatigable chronicler of events. 
From the early 1930s he poured out a steady stream of 
books of fiction and commentary on political and social 
affairs. His first novel, Children of the Poor (1934), was 
about the poverty and depravity surrounding his child¬ 
hood in Dunedin and, although it was praised by some 
overseas critics, attempts were made by political oppo¬ 
nents during the 1935 election campaign to discredit him 
for revealing what could be regarded as degrading details 
about members of his family. 

Lee’s other books included The Hunted (1936), Civil¬ 
ian into Soldier (1937), Socialism in NZ (1938), Shining 
with the Shiner (1944), Simple on a Soapbox (1963), 
Shiner Slattery (1964), Rhetoric at the Red Dawn (1965), 
Delinquent Days (1967), For Mine is the Kingdom (1975), 
Soldier (1976), and The Lee-Scrim Papers (1981). 

He was a confident, outspoken man who settled old 
scores with early Labour Party rivals over a long period, 
outliving most of his contemporaries. He is most likely 
to be remembered for Children of the Poor and Simple 
on a Soapbox. The Shiner stories are generally fictional¬ 
ised tales about swaggers, and Simple on a Soapbox an 
account of his political years. 


LEE,Samuel (1783-1852) was a Cambridge linguist who, 
with the help of Hongi Hika, Waikato and Kendall dur¬ 
ing their visit to England, and after correspondence with 
other NZ residents, successfully produced the first Maori 
grammar, Grammar and Vocabulary of the NZ Language 
(1820). Lee’s work was under the auspices of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

LEECHES belong, with earthworms, to the group of an¬ 
nelid worms with segmented bodies. They have suckers at 
both ends and feed on the blood of animals. There are many 
species worldwide, living in water and on marshy land. 

NZ has two land-based leeches: the Open Bay Island 
leech (Hirudobdella antipodum) and the southernmost 
leech in the world, Ornithobdella edentula, which is con¬ 
fined to the Snares Islands and Little Solander Island. 

The Open Bay Island or Taumaka leech is found only 
under one particular boulder, and was first recorded in 
1903, then presumed extinct until rediscovered in 1987. 

Unlike tropical leeches, they do not go for human 
blood, but will feed on albatrosses and penguins. 

A number of freshwater leeches which prey on water- 
fowl, and marine species which prey on fish have also been 
recorded in NZ. 

Although the use of leeches to ‘bleed a patient’ as part 
of medical treatment for any and every illness is now a 
matter of history, in recent years leeches have occasionally 
been used to combat certain difficult medical conditions. 

LEE-JOHNSON, Eric (1908-90), an influential artist, 
was born in Suva, Fiji, and the family migrated to NZ in 
1912. After living in several small northern towns they set¬ 
tled in Auckland. Lee-Johnson attended the Elam School 
of Art for four years and in 1926 joined the designing and 
printing branch of Wilson and Horton where, except for a 
brief period with Goldberg Advertising, he remained until 
in 1930 he sailed for London to try his luck. He worked in 
advertising and attended life classes at the London Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, returning to NZ in 1938 to a 
job with llott’s in Wellington; but as a result of illness he 
spent late 1938 to 1940 in a sanatorium. 

It was during this period that he took up watercolour 
painting seriously, although after leaving the sanatorium 
he still had to do commercial art to live. He married, 
returned to Auckland and from 1942 to 1960 lived in 
various places at Piha, Mahurangi and in the Coromandel 
and Hokianga areas. In 1960 he established himself at 
Waihi, Bay of Plenty, where he co-founded an arts centre 
and museum, and from 1969 lived at Kamo, just north of 
Whangarei. 

LEGAL AID, for those with a grievance who want to take 
a civil action, has theoretically been available since the 
passing of the Legal Aid Act in 1939. This Act authorised 
regulations to set up such a scheme, but no scheme was 
formally introduced until 1970. 
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In 1952 the NZ Law Society established a system 
whereby a person with what was deemed to be a good 
case could apply to his or her district law society for coun¬ 
sel. Because it was not working in a fully satisfactory man¬ 
ner, the Legal Aid Act 1969 superseded the scheme with 
a state-funded and state-supervised scheme beginning in 
1970. Then the Legal Services Act 1991 brought together 
the civil and criminal legal aid schemes and gave statutory 
recognition to duty solicitors and community law centres. 
The Legal Services Board and District Committees were 
set up to administer the legal aid budget, and to investigate 
other ways of providing legal services to those otherwise 
unable to access them. 

Legal aid is virtually automatically granted to defend¬ 
ants facing criminal charges which could result in a period 
of imprisonment, unless they are considered to have suf¬ 
ficient money to pay for their own defences. In civil cases, 
legal aid is usually provided more as a loan than a grant. 

LEGAL SYSTEM (see Law) 

LEGALTENDER is money that must, by law, be accepted 
in payment of debts. The legal tender is as follows: bank 
notes for any amount; coins of 5c, 10c, 20c, and 50c for 
any amount up to $5; and coins of $1 and $2 which re¬ 
placed banknotes for these amounts in 1990. Coins of lc 
and 2c were withdrawn and ceased to be legal tender in 
1990. (See also Currency.) 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, the upper house when NZ’s 
parliament was bicameral (a system of government with 
two legislative houses), was established by the Constitu¬ 
tion Act of 1852 and was abolished just under a century 
later by the National administration which came into 
power in 1949. Originally, members were appointed (for 
life) by the governor, who later began to take advice from 
his ministers. The 1852 legislation provided for a mini¬ 
mum membership of ten. In 1855, a maximum member¬ 
ship of 15 was fixed, increased to 20 in 1861 and then 
a maximum eliminated altogether in 1862. Membership 
rose into the 50s in the 1880s and was 54 at its demise 
in 1950. 

The council realised as early as the 1860s that without 
a maximum membership, an incoming administration 
could simply increase the numbers and make ineffectual 
any move by the council to influence legislation, and thus 
it twice unsuccessfully tried to legislate an upper limit of 
membership. 

Until the election of the Liberal administration in 1891, 
the Legislative Council gave disproportionate parliamen¬ 
tary influence to wealthy minorities, most notably the so- 
called landed gentry. The Legislative Council Act of 1891 
reduced the term for all future appointments to seven 
years, and the Liberal Government also established con¬ 
trol over future appointments by enforcing the convention 
that the governor had to heed the advice of his ministers. 


The new term and the ministerial prerogative, combined 
with no statutory maximum to the membership of the 
council, virtually destroyed its power. 

An attempt to reconstitute the council was made in 
1941 but was never concluded and in 1947, the National 
MPs, then in Opposition, introduced an abolition bill that 
failed, even though by then most parliamentarians and 
observers agreed the council was impotent. After gain¬ 
ing power, the National Government packed the council 
with members intent on voting it out of existence. These 
members were called ‘the suicide squad’. There was some 
suggestion at the time that it would be replaced by a con¬ 
stitutionally more sound structure but nothing was done, 
despite a recommendation to do so by a parliamentary 
select committee. 

Although there has been criticism in recent years of the 
power of the executive, neither of the major political par¬ 
ties advocates a change to a bicameral parliament of the 
sort existing in almost all other democracies. 

Today the Legislative Council Chamber is a feature of 
the public tour of Parliament; it is a handsome meeting 
place, with marble pillars, bronze railings and red plush 
benches for the members. Whilst usually empty, it is used 
for many important purposes, such as the State Opening 
of Parliament, the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa¬ 
tion meetings, select committee meetings and an array of 
other formal occasions. 

LEIGH,Samuel (1785-1852) was a pioneering Methodist 
missionary in Australia and NZ. He was born in England 
and was the first Wesleyan missionary to reach Australia, 
in February 1815. After four years, he came to the Bay of 
Islands and at Samuel Marsden’s request acted as media¬ 
tor in disputes among Church Missionary Society mem¬ 
bers there. He later spent another two years (1821-23) in 
the northern regions of NZ before returning to Australia, 
and in 1831 to England. 

LEO, Dame Sister Mary (1895-1989), whose full name 
was Kathleen Agnes Niccol, was NZ’s best-known and 
most successful singing teacher. She was born and edu¬ 
cated in Auckland, qualifying as a schoolteacher at 
Auckland Teachers’ College and becoming a Licentiate of 
Trinity College of Music, London. As a music teacher she 
specialised in singing and opera. 

She performed on many occasions as a singer, before 
she became a Sister of Mercy, taking her final vows in 
1929. She was associated with the St Mary’s School of 
Music, Ponsonby, Auckland, for more than 50 years, and 
had an international reputation for about 30 years. Many 
of her pupils have become successful concert and opera 
singers, most notably Dame Malvina Major and Dame 
Kiri Te Kanawa. 

LEVELS is a farming district in South Canterbury, 20 
km north of Timaru, named by the original settlers in 
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the region, George, Robert and William Rhodes, who 
established a run there in 1851. A wooden house built by 
George Rhodes still stands, one of the oldest in the South 
Island. The name comes from 'The Levels’, the Rhodes’ 
family home in Yorkshire. Levels Station, which included 
the site of the city of Timaru, was later sold to the NZ 
and Australia Land Company (see also Davidson, Wil¬ 
liam Saltau). Ten km inland from Levels is a place called 
Levels Valley. 

LEVIN is a town with an urban population of 19,500, 
95 km north of Wellington and 50 km south-west of 
Palmerston North. It is situated on the coastal plain of 
Horowhenua, southern Manawatu. It is a servicing centre 
for a farming district which supports dairying, horticul¬ 
ture, market gardening and poultry rearing. Some light 
industry in the town processes food products, and manu¬ 
factures clothing and caravans and other light engineering 
products. A Crown horticultural research and quarantine 
station are sited close to the town and the NZ Fruit Grow¬ 
ers’ Federation has a fruit tree nursery providing trees for 
orchardists throughout the country. The headquarters of 
the NZ scouting movement are 6 km to the south. 

The fertile plain was a passage from north to south for 
Maori in pre-European times, and much fought over for 
its own value right through until the 1830s. It was first set¬ 
tled by Europeans in the 1850s and the site for the town, 
to be called Tautoka, was surveyed in 1888 and subdivi¬ 
sions sold from 1889. The town was eventually named 
Levin after William Hort Levin (1845-93), a well-known 
Jewish merchant and politician in Wellington who was 
one of the founder-directors of the Wellington-Manawatu 
Railway Company. The town was constituted a borough 
in 1906, and was incorporated in the Horowhenua Dis¬ 
trict Council in 1989. Foxton and Foxton Beach are also 
within the council’s administration which controls a total 
population of around 29,800. 

LEVY, Sir Enoch Bruce (1892-1986) was a botanist 
whose research on pasture varieties and management 
in NZ and proselytising among farmers had a striking 
effect on agricultural production from the 1920s until 
after World War Two. He was born in Auckland, edu¬ 
cated at Victoria University in Wellington, and joined the 
Department of Agriculture as a botanist in 1911. He was 
appointed a director of the Grasslands Division of the 
DSIR in 1937, and was the recipient of many national and 
international awards for his work. He was an important 
influence on the construction and maintenance of bowling 
greens and golf courses in this country. 

LEWIS PASS crosses the main divide of the Southern Alps 
at a height of 864 m, from the upper Maruia River, over 
to the headwaters of the Lewis River, from Buller, into 
North Canterbury. Henry Lewis and C Maling, Nelson 
surveyors, were the first Europeans to cross the pass in the 


1850s, and it was named after Lewis by Julius von Haast 
in 1860. It was previously the main route for Canterbury 
Ngai Tahu travelling to the West Coast for greenstone, yet 
was practically ignored during the gold rush, and a road 
was not constructed until 1937. 



The Lewis Pass was crossed by Canterbury Maori on their 
way westward in search of greenstone (pounamu). 


LEYS,Thomson Wilson (1850-1924) was for many years 
one of NZ’s best-known journalists and community work¬ 
ers. He was born in England, arrived in Auckland with his 
family in 1863, became editor of the Auckland Star at the 
age of 26, and held that position for 45 years. From 1889 
he was a partner in the company which ran the Auckland 
Star and its stable of publications, and he was managing 
director of the company from 1894 until his death. 

Leys was a prolific writer, compiling the Auckland 
Provincial Almanac and Handbook and a large number 
of smaller publications. He was by temperament a liberal 
and gave great support over many years to libraries and 
to such educational organisations as the Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tute of Auckland, the Auckland Art Gallery, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and the University of Auckland. 
He also had a special interest in the Leys Institute in Pon- 
sonby, Auckland, which was founded by his brother. 

LIBERAL PARTY was one of the most innovative and 
creative political parties in NZ history, from its assump¬ 
tion of power in 1891 under John Ballance through the 
administration of Richard Seddon, until it was defeated 
by the Reform Government of William Massey in 1911. 
The party was originally formed from followers of Sir 
George Grey, Julius Vogel and Robert Stout, combined 
with Labour sympathisers, small farmers, small business¬ 
men, and a group of intellectual radicals such as William 
Pember Reeves who were in the mould of Fabian Society 
members in England. 

Ballance, a gentle, reflective but progressive man, was 
Prime Minister for a little over two years until his death 
in 1893. He was succeeded by Seddon who remained in 
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office until his death in 1906. Seddon’s dominance had 
been such that the party declined from then on, with Sir 
Joseph Ward being the only subsequent significant leader. 
The Liberal Party was wound up in 1927, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the United Party led by the ageing Ward. The 
United Party briefly formed a coalition with the Reform 
Party and governed NZ from 1931 until its defeat by the 
Labour Party in 1935. 

The Liberal Party administrations had an outstanding 
record in their most vigorous days from 1890 to 1908. 
They introduced some world firsts, including the Indus¬ 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, aimed at the set¬ 
tlement of disputes between labour and management; old 
age pensions; a free text book scheme; low interest state 
housing; and loans to help people on low incomes. The 
Liberals also discouraged the aggregation of large estates, 
broke up many of the biggest holdings to encourage more 
intensive settlement of the land, and devised leasehold 
schemes with the same intention. Legislation controlling 
health facilities, food and drug standards, and establishing 
welfare services of, for then, a far-reaching nature, was 
introduced. 

Several attempts have been made since World War Two 
to re-establish a Liberal Party as a force in NZ politics, all 
without success. In 1963 there was a NZ Progressive Lib¬ 
eral Party and a NZ Liberal Party, contesting the general 
election under the combined title NZ United Liberal Party. 
All 23 candidates forfeited their deposits after failing to 
secure an adequate proportion of the vote. 

LIBRARIANS gain professional qualifications from Vic¬ 
toria University, the Open Polytechnic or the Auckland 
College of Education. Victoria offers two Masters degree 
courses in library and information skills; the Open Poly¬ 
technic offers two undergraduate diploma courses and a 
Bachelor’s degree course; and the Auckland College of 
Education offers three diploma courses, one of them a 
school libraries course, and a certificate in school library 
services. Between 1946 and 1979, when a diploma course 
at Victoria was inaugurated, training was conducted by 
the NZ Library School which certificated university- 
entrance holders after a one-year course. 

LIBRARIES were established in some NZ towns in the 
very earliest days, in Wellington in 1841 and in Auckland 
in 1842. However, the free library system established in 
England as early as 1850 received little support in NZ 
until the early 20th century. Legislation empowering local 
authorities to use rates for free libraries was passed in 
1869 but no advantage was taken of this. In the 1870s 
some provincial governments (Auckland, Otago and 
Nelson) gave grants to public libraries, and a subsidy was 
made available from central government. The Scottish- 
American philanthropist Andrew Carnegie made grants to 
organisations in many parts of the world to build Carnegie 
Library buildings on condition that admission and the 


lending of books should be free, but even then only four of 
the 18 libraries which took advantage of his grants actu¬ 
ally provided a fully free service. 

Most of the libraries during the 19th century were sup¬ 
ported by mechanics’ institutes, athenaeums, schools and 
universities, but some families, notably on remote sheep 
stations, built up significant libraries of their own. A Dun¬ 
edin journalist, Mark Cohen, devoted a great deal of ener¬ 
gy to the provision of an adequate free public library in his 
city, and in 1908 the Dunedin Carnegie Library opened. 
This gave momentum to the campaign nationally. 

The public library structure was reorganised following 
local government amalgamation in 1989. NZ is now well 
served with libraries; most of the 74 cities and districts 
provide a library service to the whole district population, 
supported by their local authorities. As well as being 
found in a wide range of public communities, from very 
small school and community libraries to large city library 
systems, libraries are also found at tertiary education insti¬ 
tutions, including the eight universities, all of which have 
major collections, and there is provision for a library or 
library room in every school. Over 300 specialist libraries 
and information centres serve government departments, 
businesses and other organisations. Due to recent devel¬ 
opments in information technology, including easy access 
to the Internet, there is more sourcing of materials from 
external databases and collections. An interloan scheme, 
administered jointly by the National Library and the NZ 
Library and Information Association, allows books and 
other resources to be shared amongst the 250 member 
libraries. Parliament has its own library, which also 
provides information, research and reference services for 
parliamentarians. 

The Library and Information Association of NZ 
Aotearoa (LIANZA), Te Rau Herenga o Aotearoa, is the 
professional body for libraries and information services 
in NZ as well as those people working in the library and 
information sector. It has 900 personal and 500 institu¬ 
tional members. 

(See also Alexander Turnbull Library, Archives NZ, 
Hocken Library, National Library of NZ.) 

LICE are tiny, flat parasites which cannot fly, and infest 
humans, other mammals and birds. So-called ‘nits’ are the 
eggs of lice. There are two main types — bloodsuckers, 
which infest mammals, and chewers, which live on birds 
as well as some mammals. The three which cause most 
problems for humans are bloodsuckers — the human 
body louse (Pediculus humanus bumanis), the human 
head louse (P. h. capitis) and the very tiny crab louse 
(Phthirius pubis). 

The human head and human body lice are cosmo¬ 
politan, thrive especially under unhygienic conditions and 
were as prevalent among pre-European Maori as they 
were among Europeans of that time. They were known 
to spread typhus and other diseases associated with poor 
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hygiene. The crab louse, known colloquially as ‘the crabs’, 
is especially small and infests pubic and underarm hair, 
and even the eyebrows. 

The sucking lice which infest humans have cone-shaped 
heads, claws on each foot and are 1.5-2 mm in length. 

Common animals in NZ which are affected by sucking 
lice are cattle (the long-nosed cattle louse, Linognathns 
vituli , and the short-nosed cattle louse, Haematopinus 
eurysternus); sheep and goats (the face louse, L. ovillus , 
and the sheep foot louse, L. pedalis); horses (the horse 
sucking louse, H. asini)-, pigs (the pig louse, H. suis ); dogs 
(the dog sucking louse, L. setosus ); and rabbits (the rabbit 
louse, H. ventricosus). 

The chewing lice of many species are parasites on birds, 
including domestic poultry, eating the barbules of feathers 
and scaly layers and also the fat secretions of mammals, 
with cutting jaws. A number of these are native to NZ and 
have been joined by species brought in on exotic birds and 
animals as they were introduced to this country. 

The sheep body louse (Damalinia ovis ), particularly 
small at 1.3 mm, irritates sheep and damages wool on 
a large scale if left untreated. The goat-biting louse is D. 
caprae, the horse-biting louse is D. equi, and the biting 
louse that may infest cats is Felicola subrostratus. 

LICHENS are small plants composed of two organisms 
living symbiotically — one a fungus and the other an alga 
— which exist on a variety of surfaces, including rocks, 
soils, all manner of plant life, and man-made structures 
such as fences and walls. There are something like 1,500 
species in NZ belonging to about 150 genera, classified 
roughly into three groups known as ‘foliose’ (resembling 
leaves), ‘fruticose’ (resembling shrubs), and ‘crustose’ 
(growing on rocks and other surfaces). Microscopic exam¬ 
ination is needed for identification of species. Some lichens 
have industrial uses for their chemical properties, notably 
in dyes, and some have properties of use in medicine. 

LICHTER, Dr Ivan (1918- ) is regarded as the founding 
father of palliative care and the modern hospice movement 
in NZ. A retired thoracic surgeon, he is a member of the 
Advisory Board of Palliative Medicine, a member of the 
International Advisory Committee to the International 
Congress on the Care of the Terminally Ill, and a found¬ 
ing executive member of the Australian and New Zealand 
Society of Palliative Medicine. 

In June 1997 he was appointed to NZ’s highest honour, 
the Order of New Zealand. 

LIFE ASSURANCE ( see Insurance) 

LIFE EXPECTANCY at birth for NZ males is 76 years, 
and for females 81 years, figures which have changed 
dramatically since they were first calculated in 1880, and 
have been edging up gradually since 1950 when the figures 
were 67 for males and 71 for females. 


In 1888 non-Maori life expectancy at birth for males 
was 55 years and for females about 57; by 1900 this fig¬ 
ure was about 57 for males and 60 for females; by 1920 
about 63 for males and 65 for females; by 1940 about 66 
for males and 68 for females; and by 1950, 68 for males 
and 73 for females. 

During the 1960s life expectancy for NZers at birth 
actually declined marginally and by the beginning of the 
1980s had only recovered to about the same position it 
had 20 years before. 

According to some sources, the NZ non-Maori popu¬ 
lation was the longest lived of any national group in the 
world during the years immediately before World War 
Two. This position in the international ranking, as in 
infant mortality rates, has not been maintained. In 2002, 
Australian men could expect to live 1.1 years longer than 
NZ men and Australian women 1.5 years longer than 
their NZ counterparts. Mortality rates for circulatory 
disease are substantially higher in New Zealand and are 
likely to be related to higher levels of fat intake and smok¬ 
ing rates. Underlying economic factors may also play a 
role in the differing life expectancies between non-Maori 
NZers and Australians. 

Maori life expectancy figures were not accurately kept 
for many years. These have been affected by a higher in¬ 
fant mortality rate, but since World War Two Maori life 
expectancy has been improving faster than that of non- 
Maori. Maori life expectancy at birth is still lower than 
that of non-Maori NZers and the situation is not improv¬ 
ing. According to 2000-2002 life tables, life expectancy 
at birth for Maori was 73 years for females and 69 years 
for males. This was compared to 82 years for non-Maori 
females and 72 years for non-Maori males. 

By the late 1990s the major causes of death in New 
Zealand, collectively accounting for just over 60 per cent 
of all deaths, were cancer (27 per cent), ischaemic heart 
disease (24 per cent), and cerebrovascular disease (10 per 
cent). 

LIGAR, Charles Whybrow (1809-79) was NZ’s first Sur¬ 
veyor-General. He was appointed by the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary in 1840 and arrived in NZ at the end of that year. He 
served as a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Auckland Battalion 
of militia against Hone Heke in the Bay of Islands, and be¬ 
came a member of the Legislative Council in 1848. During 
an exploration of south Otago following his retirement in 
1856, Ligar reported to the Superintendent of Otago Prov¬ 
ince that he had discovered gold in the Mataura River. 
Ligar was Surveyor-General in Victoria from 1858 until 
1869, and then settled as a rancher in Texas. 

LIGHTHOUSES have guided international and coastal 
shipping around the 7,000 km of NZ coastline since 1859. 
The first navigational light established in NZ was on 
Pencarrow Head at the entrance to Wellington Harbour. 
George Bennett set a light in his cottage window and so 
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became the first lighthouse keeper. He drowned in 1855 
and his wife Mary took over from him. The first purpose- 
built imported lighthouse for Pencarrow Head arrived 
in 1858 and is still there today. It is now owned by the 
Historic Places Trust. Mary Jane Bennett first lit the light 
in this lighthouse on 1 January 1859, thus becoming NZ’s 
first and only woman lighthouse keeper. 

The establishment of the Marine Department in 1866 
saw a period of rapid development of lighthouses around 
the NZ coast. The number of manned lighthouses totalled 
27 by the beginning of the 1900s and dropped to 15 by 
1981 with the advent of modern reliable automatic equip¬ 
ment. In the 1950s, all lighthouses in NZ were converted 
to electricity, accelerating the move to automatic lights. 
The last lighthouse to be automated and de-manned was 
Brothers Island in July 1990. 

The Maritime Safety Authority (MSA) owns and main¬ 
tains all coastal aids to navigation or those aids found 
outside harbour limits. These total 143, and include 97 
automatic lights, 41 day beacons and five buoys that 
are located on geographical headlands, capes, reefs and 
shoals along NZ’s coastline. The main lights and beacons 
are monitored remotely by the MSA from its Wellington 
offices via an active control system. This enables the 
lighthouse engineer to check any faults via computer, and 
to troubleshoot most problems remotely. There are many 
more local lights, day beacons and buoys found within 
harbour limits and most of these are owned and main¬ 
tained by regional or harbour authorities. 


t 



Pouto Lighthouse, North Kaipara Heads, 1902. 


LIGNITE {see Coal) 

LILBURN, Douglas Gordon (1915-2001), one of NZ’s 
leading composers, was born in Wanganui and educated 
at Waitaki Boys’ High School in Oamaru, and at Canter¬ 
bury University. At the age of 14 he composed a piano 
sonata in C, and in 1935 he won a local competition with 
a tone poem, Forest. He enrolled at the Royal College 
of Music in London in 1937 to study under Vaughan 


Williams, and returned to NZ in 1940. His overture, 
Aotearoa, was performed in Auckland as part of the cen¬ 
tennial celebrations. 

Lilburn was appointed lecturer at Victoria University 
in Wellington in 1949, and in 1970 was made Professor 
of Music and Director of Electronic Music Studies at the 
University. He was awarded many honours including 
an honorary Doctorate of Music from the University of 
Otago in 1969 and the Order of NZ in 1988. 

Lilburn was a prolific composer over a wide range of 
musical forms. Among his published and recorded works 
are three symphonies, three songs for baritone and viola, 
nine short pieces for piano, guitar pieces, Landfall in 
Unknown Seas, and, perhaps the best known, the Sings 
Harry song cycle with words by poet Denis Glover. 

LILEY, Sir (Albert) William (1929-83) was a world 
pioneer in the field of perinatal physiology. He led the 
team which gave the first transfusion to a foetus where 
the blood was incompatible with that of the mother, thus 
revolutionising treatment for this previously often fatal 
condition. Liley was born in Auckland, educated at Auck¬ 
land Grammar, Auckland and Otago Universities, and 
later at the Australian National University. His scholastic 
record was particularly brilliant. He was appointed senior 
research fellow in obstetrics at the National Women’s Hos¬ 
pital in Auckland in 1959, and was later appointed Profes¬ 
sor of Perinatal Physiology at the Post-graduate School of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Auckland University. 

LIME has been used widely on NZ soils to correct acidity 
and release trace elements since the 1890s. Its use steadily 
increased to 1.5 million tonnes in 1945, declined during 
the 1950s and 1960s, but regained popularity in the latter 
half of the 20th century, and in the early 2000s nearly a 
million tonnes a year were applied. Transport subsidies 
on lime carried from limeworks to farms were available 
from 1959 to 1976 where lime was being used for the 
first time on developing land, and for all lime distribution 
for nine years after 1976. There was also, for a short time 
in the 1970s, a lime bounty paid for all lime applied by 
farmers. 

NZ has a high proportion of soils in which molybde¬ 
num is either deficient or not in readily available form, 
and in some of these soil types heavy dosages of lime can 
compensate. There are a number of lime manufacturing 
plants through the country and in some cases localities 
have been descriptively named: Limehills, 43 km north 
of Invercargill; Limestone Downs, 10 km south of Port 
Waikato; Limestone Hill, 18 km north-west of Amberley, 
in central Canterbury; and Limestone Island in Whangarei 
Harbour. 

LIMOUSIN CATTLE were introduced in 1972 from their 
home region of Limoges in France. It is predominantly a 
beef breed, making good weight gains, and is an even, 
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light-red colour. Many of the stud stock have been bred up 
from purebred Limousin bulls over Friesian cows. Because 
of its growth rate and good red meat yield the breed is 
used commercially for crossing with Friesian and Jersey 
cows for dairy/beef production where a farmer does not 
need a dairy cow for breeding dairy herd replacement. 

LIMPETS are marine gastropod molluscs with a flattened 
shell and a powerful muscular foot for clinging to rocks 
and other surfaces. They feed on algae on the rock surface. 
When the rock is covered by the tide the limpets move 
about in search of food. Flow they navigate and find their 
way back remains a mystery to scientists. 

There are more than 20 limpet species around NZ. 
The commonest, C ellana spp., are found throughout the 
country. 

NZ has one freshwater limpet (Latia neritoides ) which 
is found attached to stones in fast running streams of the 
North Island. 

LINCOLN SHEEP were among the earliest to arrive in 
NZ and the breed came into its own grazing on pasture 
established on land recovering from burnt-over forests, 
particularly in the North Island. The Lincoln’s strong 
wool resisted snagging and breaking as it scrambled over 
burnt-out logs in search of new grass growth. The Lincoln 
was the North Island farmer’s answer to the problems cre¬ 
ated by the nervous, picky-eating Merino, but it has been 
replaced since the early 20th century by the Romney. 

The Lincoln is a large animal, weighing 55 to 65 kg, 
with long, coarse, lustrous wool which hangs over the 
face from the poll. The fibre diameter is between 39 and 
41 microns. The wool is used as a blend with mohair. The 
breed was used so extensively for cross-breeding in the 
early days of NZ farming, that many indigenous breeds 
carry a heavy Lincoln heritage. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, the smallest of New Zealand’s 
eight state-funded universities, started life in 1878 as a 
school of agriculture, became a college in 1896 and an 
autonomous university in 1990. It currently has a roll of 
around 3,400 students, a large number of whom come 
from overseas, with nearly 60 different countries repre¬ 
sented on campus. The University’s campus is near the 
township of Lincoln, 20 km south-west of Christchurch, 
in Central Canterbury. 

Degree programmes are offered in science, agriculture, 
horticulture, commerce, natural resources engineering, 
viticulture and oenology, resource studies, recreation man¬ 
agement, property studies, landscape architecture, applied 
computing, social science, Maori studies and professional 
studies. There are also programmes leading to certificates, 
undergraduate diplomas and graduate diplomas. Region¬ 
al learning opportunities and professional development 
courses are also available. The University operates five 
commercial farms, including an organic farm, plus a hor¬ 


ticultural research unit, sheep breeding unit and research 
farm, totalling in all 3,462 ha. 

Lincoln is named after the Earl of Lincoln (1811-64), a 
foundation member of the Canterbury Association which 
sponsored European settlement of the province. Within 
a few years of the founding of the province in 1850, 
the Canterbury Provincial Council began talking about 
a ‘school of agriculture’ and land was set aside for this 
purpose when a university was founded in Christchurch in 
1873. The school was established at Lincoln in 1878 and 
opened in 1880 to a first intake of 16 students. 

The school’s fortunes sagged during the economic 
depression of the early 1880s and various internal admin¬ 
istrative and management problems. Flowever, in 1896 
an Act of Parliament transformed the institution into 
Canterbury Agricultural College. That same year the 
introduction of a BSc degree in Agriculture by the Univer¬ 
sity of New Zealand saw Lincoln, through the University, 
become the first tertiary institution in Australasia to offer 
a course leading to a degree in agriculture. (The former 
school had offered diplomas only.) 

When Lord Islington, Governor of New Zealand 
1910-12, paid a Vice-Regal visit to the College during 
his tenure he was able to comment that it was one of 
the ‘mainstays of the Dominion’s progress’ with a system 
of agricultural education better than at any college he 
had seen in any country. The comments were a pleasing 
reversal of the ‘white elephant’ jibe made by Prime Minis¬ 
ter Richard John Seddon some years earlier. 

Although officially titled Canterbury Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, the institution’s location led to ‘Lincoln College’ 
becoming a popular reference and that is the name it took 
when it became a constituent college of the University of 
Canterbury in 1961, on the dissolution of the University 
of New Zealand. In recognition of its unique role and 
reputation in land and resources-based education, Lincoln 
was granted university status in its own right in 1990. 

LINDAUER, Gottfried (1839-1926) was a Czech-born 
artist, who became especially known for his Maori por¬ 
traits during the last 53 years of his life which he spent 
mainly in NZ. He was born in Pilsen, was at first appren¬ 
ticed to his father, a nurseryman, but spent seven years 
studying portraiture at the Vienna Academy of Arts. He 
then spent several years painting portraits in Poland and 
religious objects in Russia, before fleeing military service 
obligations for the Austrian Empire and emigrating to 
Nelson in 1874. He later lived in Auckland and in 1889 
moved to Woodville in southern Hawke’s Bay where he 
remained until his death. 

Lindauer painted more than 70 Maori portraits in a 
highly representational, accurate and absolutely unim¬ 
aginative way. About 80 of his pictures are housed in the 
Auckland City Art Gallery, and there are others in New 
Plymouth and Wanganui galleries. Lindauer’s European 
paintings are signed B Lindaur (or occasionally Lindauer) 
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because his Czech Christian name was Bohumir, whereas 
his NZ pictures are signed G Lindauer. He seems to have 
taken the German name, Gottfried, some time before he 
left Europe. 



Lindauer painted over 70 Maori portraits, this one ofTuhoto. 


LINDIS PASS is a route over the southern end of the Dun- 
stan Range in Central Otago, at an altitude of 971 m. It 
goes from the head of the Pass Burn, a tributary of Central 
Otago’s Lindis River, to the headwaters of Longslip Creek, 
a feeder of the Ahuriri River in the Waitaki Basin. 

Twenty-five kilometres to the south-west of the sum¬ 
mit of the pass is the settlement known as Lindis Pass, 
85 km north-east of Cromwell. The pass was named by 
its European rediscoverer, Otago surveyor John Turnbull 
Thomson, after the Island of Lindisfarne, off the coast of 
Northumberland, where he was born. 

The nearby locality of Lindis Valley, the Lindis River, 
and Lindis Peak, which rises from Lindis Valley, all take 
their name from the pass. 

LING (Genypterus blacodes) is a large fish, eel-like in gen¬ 
eral appearance, which averages 80 to 120 cm in length 
and weighs 5 to 20 kg. However, big specimens over 2 m 
long and weighing 25 kg have been caught. The fish occur 
around most of NZ except the far north and are most 
abundant in depths of 200 to 700 m, usually close to or 
over rocky outcrops. The main colour is orange-pink with 
some brown mottling. The skin is smooth with fine small 
scales invested in a thick coating of mucus. 

The same species occurs around southern Australia and 
South America, and a related one (G. kingklip) is found 
around southern Africa. 


Despite its unprepossessing appearance it is an excel¬ 
lent eating fish with very dense, white and well-flavoured 
flesh. Caught by trawling and longlining, the average land¬ 
ings are about 20,000 tonnes. 

LION NATHAN is an Australian-based brewing com¬ 
pany with operations primarily in Australai and NZ, and 
export markets in a number of other countries. It also 
has an international wine business and involvement in a 
number of related businesses in NZ and Australia. 

The corporation grew from NZ Breweries which, in 
turn, had been formed in 1923 by the merging of ten 
individual breweries from main NZ centres. These brew¬ 
eries had been established in population centres from the 
earliest years of settlement. When NZ Breweries was first 
formed, by far the biggest of the ten merging companies 
was Speights of Dunedin. 

NZ Breweries was immediately the dominant national 
brewing firm, steadily moving into hotels and liquor 
wholesaling and distribution, and became Lion Brewer¬ 
ies in 1976. As the corporation diversified, the name 
NZ Breweries was restored to the brewing arm and the 
conglomerate became Lion Corporation not long before 
a merger in 1988 with Auckland’s Nathan Group, a mer¬ 
chandising and liquor wholesaling company. In 1990, the 
company shed its merchandising operations and moved 
into brewing in Australia, picking up brewery components 
from the failed Bond Corporation. In the mid-1990s it 
entered the Chinese brewing market. 

The Nathan Group had its origins in the pioneering 
town of Kororareka in the Bay of Islands. In 1840 when 
Auckland was born, L D Nathan moved south to the 
new capital and established a general store on the beach. 
It remained a private family company until 1960 when a 
public placement of shares was made. From then on the 
Nathan Group expanded its merchandising activities and 
moved into brewing and liquor wholesaling and distribu¬ 
tion. 

In 1979, Lion Nathan took over Woolworths and, the 
following year, absorbed the McKenzie chain. One of the 
key shareholders in Lion Nathan was a liquor business, 
Campbell and Ehrenfried Co (C & E), owned by the 
Nathan family. 

In 1998, the Chairman of the Board of Lion Nathan, 
Doug Myers, sold most of his holding in the company to 
Japanese brewer Kirin, who went on to acquire a 46 per 
cent interest in the company. In 2000 the company shifted 
its primary stock exchange listing to Australia and in 2001 
entered the premier global wine business. It currently 
operates three breweries in NZ in Auckland, Christchurch 
and Dunedin, and has a market share in this country of 
over 50 per cent. 

LIQUOR LICENSING, to control the sale and consump¬ 
tion of alcohol, has always been an emotive subject in 
NZ and although NZers have traditionally been drinkers, 
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restrictive legislation of varying degrees of severity was 
imposed on the industry and the public for more than 
100 years. 

From 1840 to 1881 there was no effective control on 
the number of liquor outlets nor on the conditions under 
which drink was consumed. Although the comparison of 
statistics (such as per capita convictions for drunkenness) 
over different historical periods can be misleading, all the 
indications are that drunkenness and alcoholism were 
more severe problems during the period before World War 
One than they have been at any time since. 

The Licensing Act of 1881 was the beginning of a stern 
reaction by a growing number of people to the abuse of 
alcohol in the pioneering period and the material and 
social problems which were its consequences. The Act 
stopped increases in the number of outlets and began 
regulating the licensing trade. 

Prohibitionists, working with the moral fervour of 
crusaders and with the support of most of the Protestant 
sects, were dubbed ‘wowsers’ by their opponents, but 
the movement, spearheaded by the NZ Alliance, forced 
changes in the law in 1893 under which triennial wet-dry 
polls were held in each of the parliamentary electorates, 
with a majority of 60 per cent of the vote needed to 
declare an area dry. By 1908, 12 of the 76 electorates were 
no-licence areas. The number of licences countrywide was 
down from 1,719 in 1893 to 1,257 in 1910 when a new 
law substituted a national poll for the local voting. Since 
then the issue has been decided on a vote, in association 
with each general election, with three options: the status 
quo, the nationalisation of the liquor industry, or prohibi¬ 
tion. Those areas which had become dry under the local 
poll remained dry, but continued to have local polls on 
the issue as well. 

The peak of the prohibition movement came between 
1911, when 55.82 per cent of the electorate voted against 
alcoholic liquor (with 60 per cent needed), and 1919 when 
the total vote was only 3,263 short of the 60 per cent. 
The day was carried for drinkers by soldiers returning 
from World War One (among whom the liquor trade had 
shrewdly lobbied). 

The vote for prohibition then declined gradually until 
it dropped to 20 per cent of the votes cast, although the 
trend from 1969 through to the 1981 election was a 
gradual increase from 176,055 votes for prohibition to 
384,780, with the biggest jump between 1975 and 1978. 

However, the percentage of voters wanting prohibition 
was not greatly affected, did not rise past about 25 per 
cent at any election, and at the poll held in association 
with the 1984 general election, the number voting for 
prohibition slumped for the first time for some years to 
352,949. The vote for national continuance rose to a 
record 1.3 million (from 1.1 million in 1981). 

In 1943 Invercargill, which had been a dry area since 
1908, voted for restoration but under the sole control of 
a licensing trust. During the 1960s and early 1970s there 


was a resurgence of the trust control movement, which 
was given some support by the former prohibitionists, and 
a number of districts and suburban areas voted in favour 
of establishing trusts. The spread of the movement has 
diminished since it peaked in 1978 (with 252,154 votes 
in favour of state control at the election). The response at 
the 1984 election was the lowest for more than 15 years. 
The most notorious aspect of NZ’s drinking laws was the 
6 pm closing, which prevailed for 50 years. Hours were 
first fixed by a licensing ordinance in 1842 at 6 am to 
10 pm from Monday to Saturday and 1 pm to 7 pm on 
Sunday. Special application could gain weekday extension 
to midnight. In 1881 Sunday trading was abolished. In 
1917, 6 pm closing was introduced as a wartime measure 
but the hours remained at 9 am to 6 pm until they were 
changed in 1967 in favour of 11 am to 10 pm. Although 
6 o’clock closing was widely disregarded over many years 
by many people, and after-hours drinking became almost 
institutionalised in Westland and Otago, a referendum in 
1949 firmly rejected any extension of hours. 

Liquor licensing remained a delicate subject politically 
because of the fervour of those who considered drinking 
socially destructive. As a result there were regular amend¬ 
ments to the law since the Sale of Liquor Act 1962, which 
attempted to settle many questions. 

The Liquor Licensing Authority (formerly the Licens¬ 
ing Control Commission) has long been the central auth¬ 
ority involved in the allocation of liquor licences and the 
supervision of their operation. The number of licences 
actually declined from 1,257 in 1910 to 1,102 in 1965. 
No comparison is valid between 1965 and now because 
of the proliferation of types of licences. 

Until the mid-1960s, liquor outlet licences were almost 
exclusively tied to hotels providing accommodation, but 
the number and type of outlets have been expanding 
steadily since 1962, and now include wholesalers, hotels, 
taverns, tourist houses, winesellers, restaurants, chartered 
clubs, airport bars, and entertainment and sports clubs. 
The hours of sale also vary. 

During the 1980s the commission issued an accelerat¬ 
ing number of dub and other ancillary licences. A move 
developed for supermarkets to sell liquor, and a number 
began carrying low-strength beer. The whole issue came 
up for reappraisal by Parliament as the end of the decade 
approached. In fact, the Labour Government planned to 
liberalise and consolidate the liquor laws, but the legisla¬ 
tion was subject to the traditional free ‘conscience’ vote 
by MPs. 

The Sale of Liquor Amendment Act 1969 reduced 
the age of persons able to use licensed premises from the 
traditional 21 to 20. Under some types of licences issued 
later, 18 became the minimum, most notably when the 
person concerned was accompanied by a spouse, parent 
or guardian, or was dining on the premises. 

Although the liberalisation of the drinking laws has 
come with a rush since 1967 when the hours were exten- 
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ded into the evening (thus ending the international joke 
about the so-called ‘six o’clock swill’), there has been a 
discernible increase in anxiety since the beginning of the 
1980s about the growth of drinking and about the effects 
of drinking on the road toll. As a consequence of this, 
traffic patrols may stop and breath-test for alcohol impair¬ 
ment any driver on a public road at any time. This has 
affected the patronage of hotelsthat were often designed 
with large car parks to attract precisely the type of patron¬ 
age now discouraged by the law. 

A driver commits an offence in NZ if either their 
breath-alcohol concentration exceeds 400 mg of alcohol 
per litre of breath in the case of a licensed driver over the 
age of 20, or 150 mg in the case of a person under the age 
of 20; or their blood-alcohol concentration exceeds 80 mg 
of alcohol per 100 ml of blood in the case of a licensed 
driver over the age of 20 or 30 mg in the case of a person 
not holding the appropriate licence or under the age of 20. 
A driver, on being convicted of a drink/driving offence, 
faces a heavy fine and often lengthy suspension of his or 
her licence. A second conviction, or an especially serious 
first offence, means the person is required to undergo 
treatment and has their licence suspended until a judge 
is satisfied that the driver is not alcohol-dependent. Land 
Transport Safety Authority figures indicate that alcohol 
is a contributing factor in around 26 per cent of all fatal 
road accidents and 13 per cent of injury accidents. 

Alcohol consumption made a big leap in the five years 
between 1973 and 1978. Overall consumption dipped 
slightly between 1978 and 1983 but the substantial 
increase in the use of table wines continued. The early 
1990s saw a steady decline in alcohol consumption (down 
to around 8.5 litres per peron in 1997) but has climbed 
steadily since and in 2003 was around 9.1 litres per per¬ 
son. The amount of alcohol available for consumption has 
paralleled this climb — from 409.6 million litres in 1998 
to 436.5 million litres in 2003. Beer accounts for 72 per 
cent of the alcohol available for consumption, with table 
wines accounting for 18 per cent, and spirits (and spirit- 
based drinks) 10 per cent. 

On 1 December 1999, amendments to the 1989 Sale of 
Liquor Act came into effect. The amendments reduced the 
legal drinking age to 18, though someone under that age 
could be supplied liquor direct if done so by a parent or 
guardian, and permitted supermarkets and grocers to sell 
beer and wine. The amendments also allowed all licensed 
premises to sell liquor on Sundays, but still prohibited 
hotels, taverns and off-licences from selling and supplying 
liquor on Anzac Day (before 1 pm), Christmas Day, Easter 
Sunday and Good Friday. 

(See also Substance Abuse.) 

LITERARY AWARDS, fellowships and scholarships give 
strong support to NZ writers. In addition, there are 
occasional book festivals that also serve to highlight the 
achievements of NZ writers, illustrators and publishers. 


NZ writers from time to time win overseas awards, incl¬ 
uding the Booker Prize, the Carnegie Medal and others, 
which acknowledges the excellence of NZ writing. 

Montana NZ Book Awards For many years, the main 
NZ awards were the Wattie Book Awards, which were 
established in 1968. These became known as the Good¬ 
man Fielder Wattie Book Awards after the merger of Wat- 
tie’s with the Goodman Fielder company. A second set of 
awards, the NZ Book Awards, was established in 1976 
and for many years ran side by side with the Goodman 
Fielder Wattie awards. Then in 1994 Montana Wines 
took over the sponsorship of the Goodman Fielder Wat¬ 
tie Book Awards, which became known as the Montana 
Book Awards, and in 1996 both the NZ Book Awards and 
the Montana Book Awards merged to form the Montana 
NZ Book Awards. The awards are presented annually in 
association with the Book Publishers’ Association of NZ. 
Awards are made for books assessed on their literary, 
design and production quality, as well as their commercial 
appeal. 

Prime Minister’s Awards for Literary Achievement 
These annual awards began in 2003, under Prime Minis¬ 
ter Helen Clark. Readers, writers and the NZ public are 
invited to nominate their choice of an outstanding NZ 
writer in the genres of poetry, fiction and non-fiction who 
has made a significant contribution to NZ literature. Each 
award is worth $60,000. The nominations are assessed 
by an expert literary panel and recommendations are for¬ 
warded to the Council of Creative NZ for approval. The 
inaugural award winners in 2003 were Hone Tuwhare, 
Janet Frame and Michael King. 

Children’s book awards There are also three main 
groups of awards that recognise excellence in children’s 
literature. The AIM Children’s Book Awards, sponsored 
by AIM Toothpaste, were established in 1990. In 1997, 
NZ Post took over sponsorship and the awards became 
known as the NZ Post Children’s Book Awards. 

The NZ Library and Information Association (NZLIA) 
presents a number of awards: the Esther Glen Award, 
established in 1945 in honour of Esther Glen, a NZ 
journalist, children's book editor and author, is awarded 
for the most distinguished contribution to NZ literature 
for children and young adults; the Russell Clark Award, 
established in 1976 in honour of the prominent NZ illus¬ 
trator, Russell Clark, is given for the most distinguished 
illustrations for a book for children or young adults; the 
Non-Fiction for Young People Award, established in 1987, 
is given for the most distinguished contribution to non-fic¬ 
tion for young people; and the Te Kura Pounamu Medal, 
established in 1996, is awarded for the most distinguished 
contribution to children's literature in Maori. 

The NZ Children’s Book Foundation administers 
three major awards: the Margaret Mahy Lecture Award 
is presented to a person who has made an especially 
distinguished and significant contribution to children’s 
literature, publishing or literacy; the Tom Fitzgibbon 
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Award, which recognises the outstanding contribution 
made by the late Tom Fitzgibbon to the growth and status 
of children’s literature in NZ, is made annually to the au¬ 
thor of a work of fiction for children between seven and 
13 years of age; and the Gaelyn Gordon Award, which 
commemorates the life and works of Gaelyn Gordon 
(1939-97) and which was established in 1998, is awarded 
to a NZ author who has written a book that has proved 
itself a long-standing favourite with NZ children. 

Financial support for writers is available through 
Creative NZ. Support is available for writing projects and 
activities under four funding programmes: New Work; 
Creative and Professional Development; Presentation, 
Promotion and Audience Development; and Arts and 
the Community. The Todd New Writers’ Bursary and 
the Louis Johnson New Writers’ Bursary are awarded by 
the Arts Board each year to emerging writers who have a 
short but promising track record. The Todd Foundation 
contributes a half-share of the Todd New Writers’ Bur¬ 
sary; and interest from a monetary gift, made in 1989 by 
leading poet Louis Johnson’s estate, contributes each year 
to the Louis Johnson New Writers’ Bursary. 

The NZ Authors’ Fund exists to compensate authors 
for the loss of royalties due to the use of their books in 
libraries, and authors must be eligible to receive royalties 
for each registered book in order to receive compensa¬ 
tory payment. Any resident NZ author with books in NZ 
libraries may be eligible to register with the Fund. 

The Michael King Writers’ Fellowship The Creative 
NZ Writers’ Fellowship was established in 2002 as a result 
of the government’s additional funding of $1 million per 
year made available to the literary sector. In 2004 it was 
renamed in recognition of the late Dr Michael King, his 
contribution to literature and his role in advocating for 
a major fellowship for NZ writers. Valued at $100,000, 
it is the largest fellowship available to NZ writers and its 
purpose is to support senior writers wishing to work on a 
major project over at least two years. 

Other fellowships and scholarships The Meridian En¬ 
ergy Katherine Mansfield Memorial Fellowship is open to 
writers of fiction, poetry and drama, and enables a pub¬ 
lished NZ writer to work for six months or more at the 
Villa Isola Bella in Menton in the south of France, where 
Katherine Mansfield herself lived. The chosen fellow 
receives a sum of around $50,000 to cover the return air 
fares, and living and accommodation expenses. 

Several universities offer scholarships. The oldest and 
most distinguished is the Robert Burns Fellowship in Lit¬ 
erature at the University of Otago, which has been held by 
a number of NZ’s ablest and most successful writers. The 
fellowship is open to any writer of imaginative literature, 
including poetry, drama, fiction, autobiography, biogra¬ 
phy, essays or literary criticism. The Massey University 
Writer-in-Residence was created to foster NZ writing, and 
is open to established writers in the fields of fiction, non¬ 
fiction, drama and poetry. The University of Auckland 


Literary Fellowship and the University of Canterbury 
Writer-in-Residence are available to writers of creative lit¬ 
erature, normally resident in NZ. The Victoria University 
Writer’s Fellowship is available to a writer in any area of 
literary activity, including drama, fiction and poetry, NZ 
art, geography, history, music, society and culture. The 
University of Waikato Writer-in-Residence is available to 
those who write in English or Maori. 

The Buddie Findlay Sargeson Fellowship is made 
possible through the Frank Sargeson Trust and law firm 
Buddie Findlay, who offer a NZ writer an opportunity to 
write for a period free from financial pressures. Each year 
a selected writer is given the use of a studio flat in Albert 
Park, Auckland, and a stipend of $12,000. 

The Lillian Ida Smith Award is a biennial award of 
$3,000 and is designed to assist a writer who is a member 
of the NZ Society of Authors (PEN NZ) towards comple¬ 
tion of a specific writing project. 

Poet Laureate In 1998 wine company Te Mata Estate 
established the NZ Poet Laureate award to recognise 
outstanding contributions to NZ poetry. Each poet is ap¬ 
pointed for a two-year tenure and receives a grant of both 
money and wine, together with an individual tokotoko (a 
ceremonial carved walking stick) symbolising the poet’s 
achievement and status. The incumbent Laureate generally 
makes visits to secondary schools and other public func¬ 
tions, and at the end of each poet’s term Te Mata Estate 
combines with international publisher Random House in 
the production of a volume of the Laureate’s work. 

LITERATURE in NZ began with books about the 
country by the earliest European visitors, the navigator- 
explorers from the Netherlands, England and France. An 
account of the first voyage into the Pacific of Captain 
James Cook, based on the journals of Cook, Joseph Banks 
and other members of the expedition which rediscovered 
NZ in 1769, was written by John Hawkesworth, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1773, and became a best-seller in Eng¬ 
land where people were as intrigued by the discovery of 
new lands on the other side of the globe as they are today 
by sorties into space. Hawkesworth’s book lacks the blunt 
vitality of Cook’s journals, which were not published for 
general consumption for nearly 200 years. 

A ship’s surgeon, John Savage, wrote Some Account of 
New Zealand , the first published description in English of 
this country after Cook, and it was published in London 
in 1807. Diarists among the French expeditions of de Sur- 
ville, du Fresne, d’Entrecasteaux, Duperrey and Dumont 
d’Urville gave vivid accounts of NZ and its inhabitants 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries but only now are 
these stories becoming readily available in English. This 
literature was all based on observations of NZ and its 
Maori population by outsiders whose associations were 
necessarily cursory. 

Oral Tradition Maori traditions were oral without any 
form of writing to give them a body of literature, but they 
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had abundant and poetic ritual for their ceremonial on 
religious and social occasions, and they had that advanced 
ability to memorise long passages of history and mythol¬ 
ogy that develops in an oral culture. Few attempts were 
made at first to take down these rich Maori traditions 
to hold in written historical form the beliefs of the pre- 
European inhabitants of NZ and how they felt about the 
world they lived in. Over two generations, the cultural 
trauma of abrupt change and the association with Euro¬ 
pean beliefs and ideas corrupted many of the traditions. 

A common assumption is that given the technology to 
be literate, any group of people will quickly and gratefully 
abandon an oral tradition, and many early missionaries 
and teachers professed admiration for the Maori enthu¬ 
siasm and ability to learn quickly to read and write. But 
how deeply this enthusiasm ran is now a moot point. 

In a 1985 book, Oral Culture, Literacy and Print in 
Early NZ: The Treaty of Waitangi, D F McKenzie wrote: 
‘Oral witness held its primacy over written evidence for 
centuries in Europe; to have expected a non-literate people 
to reverse that disposition within a decade was unrealis¬ 
tic, and to presume that it has yet happened would be a 
mistake. 

‘The main use of literacy to the Maori was not reading 
books for their ideas ... but letter writing ... By annihilat¬ 
ing distance, a letter allowed the person who wrote it to 
be in two places at once, his body in one, his thoughts in 
another ... Historical time, defined by dated and legally 
binding documents, represented a much more profound 
challenge to an oral culture used to reshaping its past 
traditions to accord with present needs. It is a challenge 
that is still resisted.’ 

First Published Book In 1815, the missionary Thomas 
Kendall wrote a book called A Korao no NZ, which was 
the first attempt to convert Maori into written form. This 
was the first book published in NZ, although it was print¬ 
ed in Sydney. As the missionaries and travellers became 
more frequent visitors, more closely observed accounts 
of NZ life became common, among them: Narrative of a 
Voyager to NZ by J L Nicholas (1817), which described 
the introduction of Christianity by Samuel Marsden; 
Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in NZ in 1827 
(1832) and Sketches Illustrative of the Native Inhabitants 
and Islands of NZ (1838), both by Augustus Earle; New 
Zealand (1838) by J S Polack; Narrative of a Residence 
in Various Parts of NZ (1842), by Charles Heaphy; 
Adventure in NZ (1845) by Edward Jerningham Wake¬ 
field, and The New Zealanders Illustrated (1847) by 
George French Angas (now one of the rarest and highest 
priced of all books about NZ). Wakefield’s book is opin¬ 
ionated, vigorous and colourful and has been reissued 
several times to an appreciative readership. 

The first major history of this country was Arthur S 
Thomson’s The Story of NZ: Past and Present — Savage 
and Civilised. It was published in London in 1859 in two 
volumes. Thomson was Surgeon-Major with the 58th 


regiment and lived in NZ for 11 years. But a truly indig¬ 
enous literature was a long time coming. 

The first novel was Taranaki: a Tale of War by Major 
Henry Butler Stoney, a love story set against the backdrop 
of the NZ Wars. It was published in Auckland in 1861 by 
W C Wilson, later a founder of the NZ Herald. 

The second novel set in this country was Distant 
Homes; or the Graham Family by Isabella Aylmer, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1862. 

After Lady Campbell’s Martin Tobin, published in 
London in 1864, in three volumes, only one or two novels 
followed each year. The most successful were Shadows 
on the Snow; a Christmas Story (1865) and Grif; A Story 
of Colonial Life (1866), both written by a newspaper¬ 
man working in Dunedin, Benjamin Farjeon, and both 
published in Dunedin. Farjeon was so successful with his 
second book, and was encouraged by Charles Dickens 
comments on his work, that he returned to London and 
became a successful popular novelist. 

Prolific Year Samuel Butler’s Erewhon was published in 
London in 1872, the same year Lady Barker’s A Christmas 
Cake in Four Quarters came out, also in London, and a 
novel published in Dunedin in 1873, The Story of Wild 
Will Enderby, by Vincent Pyke, is a lively tale that has 
endured. But they are all more about NZ than of it. The 
most prolific year of the 19th century for fiction was 1874 
when seven novels about NZ were published, six of them 
in London and one in Dunedin. It was 1930 before seven 
NZ novels were again published in one year. 

Two works of non-fiction which hold a permanent 
place in NZ literature were published in 1863. They are 
Samuel Butler’s A First Year in Canterbury Settlement, 
and F E Maning’s Old NZ by A Pakeha Maori; and the 
following year The Maori King, by John Gorst, appeared. 
Butler’s book is full of shrewd observations, despite his 
irritation at his father’s editing in England; Maning’s is a 
vigorous tale of life among Maori, and Gorst’s a percep¬ 
tive look at the Maori character and at the breaking down 
of relations between Maori and Pakeha. 

Only a handful of books written during the last three 
decades of the 19th century remain fresh and readable 
today. Among them are Lady Barker’s Station Life in 
NZ (1870) and Station Amusements in NZ (1873), both 
stylish and charming books; Poenamo (1881), by promi¬ 
nent Auckland civic leader and businessman John Logan 
Campbell; and The Long White Cloud (1898) by journal¬ 
ist and Liberal Party politician William Pember Reeves. 
Perhaps the most famous work of the period is A History 
of the Birds of NZ (1873) by Walter Buller. The plates 
of NZ birds are superb examples of the engraver’s art. A 
two-volume edition was brought out in 1888 to cover the 
whole range of NZ ornithology and both the 1873 single 
volume and 1888 two-volume editions are among NZ’s 
more highly priced collector’s books. 

Poetry and fiction of that period do not stand up to 
time as well. A long narrative poem that is remembered 
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hut probably never read in full is Ranolf and Antohia 
(1872) by Alfred Domett, subtitled a ‘South-Sea Day 
Dream’. Domett was a close personal friend of Robert 
Browning before he migrated to NZ in 1842 to take up 
land at Nelson. He became a newspaper editor, an admin¬ 
istrator and politician, and for a year from the end of 1862 
was Prime Minister. 

Thomas Bracken was the unchallenged if unofficial 
NZ poet laureate during the last two decades of the 19th 
century. He arrived at Dunedin in 1869, worked as a 
newspaperman and served two terms as a member of 
parliament. He is best remembered for the verse which 
became a national anthem, God Defend NZ, and for his 
small poem Not Understood, which was taught in schools 
and recited from the stage of many a NZ theatre. 

A novel by a former Prime Minister, Sir Julius Vogel, 
was published in London in 1889. It was called Anno 
Domini 2000: or Woman’s Destiny, and was basically a 
political story. 

Fiction and poetry carried in them the cultural im¬ 
maturity of this country until World War One, with the 
exceptions perhaps of the work of two authors, William 
Satchell and Blanche Baughan. Satchell was the first nov¬ 
elist who comes through today with any quality beyond 
tale-telling. He arrived in NZ in his twenties and settled 
in North Auckland. Baughan arrived here from London 
at the age of 30. She was an essayist and journalist in 
support of her persistent campaign for penal reform and 
she wrote articles and small booklets on the glories of NZ 
scenery. After World War One came Jane Mander’s novel, 
The Story of a NZ River in 1920 and the poetry of R A K 
Mason, Robin Hyde, Ursula Bethell and Eileen Duggan. 
Mason and Hyde had the most distinctively NZ tone. 
Hyde also became a major NZ novelist. 

Mason and Bethell were, as critic Vincent O’Sullivan 
has written, ‘The first poets who almost consistently wrote 
well.’ Mason’s was an unsentimental eye and his verse 
was informed by a classical education and executed with 
an uncompromising honesty. He is one of the most gifted 
poets NZ has produced. Bethell wrote under the pseudo¬ 
nym Evelyn Hayes and was unknown until she was in her 
50s. Her poetry is personal and muted but her lyrical skill 
is impressive. Her reputation grows year by year. 

Robin Hyde was a tragic figure, a schoolgirl prodigy 
with a crippled leg, a peripatetic journalist of sensibility 
whose first published book was a collection of poetry, 
The Desolate Star (1929), and whose first novels, both 
published in 1936, were Passport to Hell and Check to 
Your King. These were followed by Wednesday’s Children 
(1937), Nor the Years Condemn (a sequel to Passport to 
Hell) and The Godwits Fly (both 1938). 

NZ Classic What is generally considered the finest 
work of non-fiction to come out of NZ was published in 
1921. It is Tutira — The Story of a NZ Sheep Station by 
William Guthrie-Smith. The Scottish-born Hawke’s Bay 
station owner was an amateur student of natural history, a 
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Robin Hyde, journalist, poet and author of The Godwits Fly. 

meticulous observer, devoted to the landscape and its most 
humble inhabitants, and an elegant, stylish prose writer 
with humour and compassion. 

Another memorable work of non-fiction was Explora¬ 
tion of the Pacific by J C Beaglehole (1934). A historian 
who wrote precise and resonant prose, Beaglehole earned 
an international reputation as an expert on the South Pacif¬ 
ic and his Life of Captain Cook, published posthumously 
in 1974, is the definitive work on the great Yorkshireman. 
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Another more recent gifted writer/historian was Keith 
Sinclair whose A History of NZ, first published in 1959, 
has become a standard work, frequently reissued. Sin¬ 
clair’s narrative is informal and compelling. He was also a 
biographer, autobiographer and poet. 

The most famous writer NZ has produced is undoubt¬ 
edly Katherine Mansfield. She was brought up in Wel¬ 
lington and educated in England from 14 to 18; and while 
she turned her back on her country as soon as she could 
after coming back from school, and then never returned 
home, she mined the emotions of her young life here to 
create short stories that rank among the finest in English. 
In a German Pension, her first collection, was published 
in London in 1911, followed by Bliss in 1921 and The 
Garden Party in 1922. She died of tuberculosis the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

Mansfield created a tradition of short-story writing 
that was continued by Frank Sargeson and dozens of NZ 
writers since. Her extraordinary ability to use minutiae to 
paint detailed portraits and vivid still life, and Sargeson’s 
laconic naturalism, created two powerful models which 
have vied for the loyalties of NZ short-story writers. 

Amongst the many NZ writers dedicated to the short 
story, two stand out. Maurice Duggan, who was born the 
year before Mansfield died and whose total output was 
30 stories in the 30 years from the time the first of them 
appeared in print, was a fine stylist whose language was 
richer and more ornate than that of his contemporaries, 
but never pretentious. Owen Marshall, by contrast, has 
published some 150 short stories in nine collections since 
1979. It is a body of work of extraordinary range, encom¬ 
passing acutely observed small-town life and exuberant 
linguistic invention, which triumphantly reunites the 
Mansfield and Sargeson lines. 

Other writers who have achieved significant success in 
this form include Patricia Grace and Witi Ihimaera — the 
first two Maori fiction writers to publish books — Janet 
Frame, Barbara Anderson, Shonagh Koea, John Cranna, 
Michael Gifkins, Elizabeth Smither, Bill Manhire and 
Emily Perkins. 

A NZ writer whose name began to attract widespread 
attention before World War Two was Ngaio Marsh, aspir¬ 
ing artist and actress. A Man Lay Dead first appeared in 
London in 1934 and was reviewed in the Times Literary 
Supplement as a superior whodunnit. From then, year 
after year, they appeared to the delight of an audience 
round the English-speaking world. By the time of her 
death in 1982, Marsh was the best-known NZ author in 
the world with more than 30 detective stories to her credit, 
only a handful of them set in NZ. 

It was also in 1934 that John A Lee’s first novel ap¬ 
peared, Children of the Poor, a fine social novel by one 
of the country’s best-known politicians. Lee wrote many 
books, short stories, novels and political memoirs, and 
his ‘Shiner’ stories are rediscovered by every generation 
for their humour and specifically NZ quality. These sto¬ 


ries, together with Children of the Poor and The Hunted 
(1936) will ensure a place for Lee in NZ literary history. 

As the war loomed and the 1930s closed, a novel 
appeared which at the time was hailed as signifying at 
last the maturity of native NZ writers working with the 
material of our culture. It was Man Alone by 28-year-old 
John Mulgan, a NZer living in England. It is the story of 
an immigrant English drifter, rootless, solitary and self- 
reliant, written with great technical skill and emotionally 
understated. The ‘man alone’ theme became identified 
as characteristic of much NZ fiction, as it has been of 
fiction in many young nations. Published in 1939, Man 
Alone and John Mulgan symbolised a suddenly grown-up 
country, but the young novelist died in 1945, leaving for 
posthumous publication only a long essay on his home 
country arid reflection on the war, Report on Experience 
(1947). 

NZ began to celebrate its centennial as the war began 
and a number of books had been commissioned for pub¬ 
lication in 1940, the centennial year. Most are forgotten 
now but one was a seminal work of serious NZ literary 
criticism, Letters and Art in NZ by E H McCormick. For 
the first time, literature here was positioned, given a his¬ 
torical perspective. 

The NZ Voice During the 20 years between the wars, 
a few writers began to hear the NZ voice for the first 
time and to put it down in stories which local readers at 
first thought were amusing but trivial because they were 
not dressed up in the language of the serious British writ¬ 
ers they had been brought up to read. The short tales of 
Frank S Anthony appeared in newspapers from the early 
1920s. He died in England in 1927 at the age of 35. But 
in the 1950s his work became nationally known because 
of some successful radio broadcasts of his Me and Gus 
sketches of life on a Taranaki farm. The stories are not 
profound but they are droll and the characters are endear¬ 
ing. Anthony was a lone figure of his time but a few years 
after his death a group of writers took up what he had 
started and began to mine NZ life and language for their 
stories, among them Roderick Finlayson, Dan Davin and, 
above all, Frank Sargeson. 

Sargeson became the dominant NZ literary figure of 
his time, both through the influence of his work and the 
personal help he gave to aspiring writers. 

The work of Anthony, Sargeson and Finlayson was 
also about rural or small-town NZ and in this tradition, 
later on, came Barry Crump and Ronald Hugh Morrieson. 
Both listened carefully at the same time as they looked 
hard at NZ life and they heard not only the distinctive 
patterns of our speech but also a submerged, embarrassed 
laughter. Crump’s A Good Keen Man was a huge best¬ 
seller when it was issued in 1960. It is an excellent novel 
which Crump never again matched. 

He became a national celebrity in the 1980s by starring 
in TV ads and his many books continued to sell in extraor¬ 
dinary numbers up to, and beyond, his death in 1996. 
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Morrieson was older but his first novel, The Scare¬ 
crow , was not published until 1963. It was less successful 
but sold well in Australia (where it was published). Came 
a Hot Friday , issued the following year, was not popular 
enough to encourage publication of two further novels, 
Predicament and Pallet on the Floor. Both were published 
in NZ after the author’s death in 1972. 

Contemporaries of Sargeson were A R D Fairburn and 
Denis Glover. Fairburn was a poet whose work struck a 
chord with NZers during the Depression, but has increas¬ 
ingly come to seem inflated to recent readers, while still 
retaining influential champions. He was also an essayist, 
satirist and polemicist, a man of considerable cultural in¬ 
fluence on his time. Glover has attracted attention for his 
colourful character and disorderly life as well as for a body 
of verse which mixes NZ vernacular and traditional forms 
with unmatched vigour. He was a pioneering printer and 
publisher, and is famous above all as the author of what is 
perhaps NZ’s most popular poem, ‘The Magpies’. 

The two best novels among the plethora of books that 
came from World War Two were Dan Davin’s For the Rest 
of Our Lives (1947) and Guthrie Wilson’s Brave Com¬ 
pany (1951). Another war book, one of the first to come 
out, an autobiography called Gunner Inglorious (1945) 
by Jim Henderson, became the biggest seller of its time. 
Gordon Slatter’s A Gun in My Hand (1959) is a highly 
regarded novel about the lingering effects of traumatic 
wartime experiences. 

The Poetic Voice Allen Curnow and James K Baxter 
were unrivalled in their contribution to post-war poetry. 
Curnow’s first collection, Valley of Decision, was pub¬ 
lished in 1933, and he had two other books of verse 
published in the 1930s including perhaps his best known, 
Not in Narrow Seas. Fleur Adcock has called him ‘the 
most distinguished of his generation, a poet of rare techni¬ 
cal virtuosity and power’. Curnow’s eminence continued 
to grow through the years, with a steady stream of new 
publications which conceded nothing to younger poets 
in terms of vigour and innovation, and until his death in 
2001 he was not only NZ’s senior active poet but also the 
most celebrated internationally. 

Baxter’s first collection, Beyond the Palisade, appeared 
in 1944 when he was 18 but his life for some years 
obscured his work. He was outspoken in his condemna¬ 
tion of establishment attitudes and middle-class lives and, 
as he moved through alcoholism to a Roman Catholic 
conversion and became a bearded, sandal-wearing guru 
for the socially wounded, he distracted many from the 
quality of his poetry. Wrote Adcock: ‘His reputation has 
increased since his death but was already considerable be¬ 
fore his posthumous publications consolidated it further. 
He was a versatile craftsman and astonishingly prolific: his 
Collected Poems could hardly be crammed into one vol¬ 
ume, and their range of tone and feeling, lyrical, bawdy, 
satirical and reverent, is impressive.’ 

Other poets to rise to eminence in the post-war years 


included Louis Johnson, Alistair Campbell, Kendrick 
Smithyman, Hone Tuwhare, M K Joseph, Ruth Dallas, C 
K Stead, Kevin Ireland, Vincent O’Sullivan, Brian Turner 
and Sam Hunt. The 1970s saw a greater diversity of poetic 
voices entering the mainstream, including (after a gender 
gap of several decades) women such as Lauris Edmond, 
whose emotionally direct and elegantly conversational 
poems found an especially wide and appreciative audi¬ 
ence, Elizabeth Smither and Rachel McAlpine; and poets 
openly influenced by contemporary American verse, such 
as lan Wedde, David Mitchell, Alan Brunton, Murray 
Edmond and Bill Manhire. 

Manhire, with his untiring work on behalf of poetry 
as teacher, editor and broadcaster, as well as through the 
example of his own lyrical and playful verse, has become 
the most influential figure in contemporary NZ poetry. At 
the beginning of the 21st century poetry is a widely prac¬ 
tised art. The multiplicity of distinctive and original newer 
voices includes Jenny Bornholdt, James Brown, Kate 
Camp, Janet Charman, Glenn Colquhoun, David Egg- 
leton, Cliff Fell, Anne French, Bernadette Hall, Andrew 
Johnston, Michael Jackson, Kapka Kassabova, Michele 
Leggott, Cilia McQueen, Chris Orsman, Gregory O’Brien 
and Robert Sullivan. 

The Rise of the Novel The years from 1957 to 1960 
produced five important NZ novels — Ian Cross’s The 
God Boy, Janet Frame’s Owls Do Cry (both 1957), Sylvia 
Ashton-Warner’s Spinster (1958), A Good Keen Man 
by Barry Crump and Maori Girl by Noel Hilliard (both 
1960). 

The following two decades offered lean publishing 
prospects for aspiring novelists, although a number of out¬ 
standing novelists emerged to stamp their names on NZ 
literature, among them Maurice Gee, Maurice Shadbolt, 
Joy Cowley, Marilyn Duckworth, James McNeish, Gra¬ 
ham Billing and Witi Ihimaera. It was not until a string of 
remarkable commercial and critical successes — Maurice 
Gee’s Plumb (1978), Sue McCauley’s Other Halves (1981) 
and above all Keri Hulme’s Booker McConnell Prize 
winner The Bone People (1983) — that local fiction pub¬ 
lishing was galvanised to grow into the powerhouse it is 
today, producing in excess of 50 titles per year, compared 
to under ten before 1980. For the first time, a significant 
group of professional novelists has been able to live and 
work in NZ, albeit precariously. Those listed above were 
joined by a jostling crowd, many of whom have already 
produced significant bodies of work which seem likely to 
last. 

Patricia Grace and Albert Wendt, as well as Ihimaera, 
have written major novels addressing the Maori and Poly¬ 
nesian dimensions of NZ’s past and present. Alan Duff 
outsold them all and divided critics and audiences with his 
unsparing depictions of contemporary Maori life in Once 
Were Warriors (1990) and subsequent novels. Elizabeth 
Knox followed half a dozen powerfully local novels with 
the NZ and international bestseller The Vintner’s Luck 
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(1998), a fantasy about a winemaker and an angel set in 
19th-century Burgundy. Fiona Kidman, Barbara Ander¬ 
son, Barbara Else and Shonagh Koea have each produced 
a substantial oeuvre which has had broad appeal within 
the largely female audience for mainstream fiction, while 
winning critical acclaim. Vincent O’Sullivan and C K 
Stead turned from poetry to produce rich and complex 
novels. Among other arresting new voices were Damien 
Wilkins, Stephanie Johnston, Stevan Eldred-Grigg, Peter 
Wells, Noel Virtue, Lloyd Jones, Nigel Cox, Catherine 
Chidgey, Anne Kennedy, Sue Reidy, Charlotte Randall, 
Craig Marriner, Anna-Marie Jagose, Fiona Farrell and 
Emily Perkins — the pioneer and best known of the ‘Gen¬ 
eration X’ novelists. 

NZ’s most successful writer internationally, however, 
has been the children’s writer Margaret Mahy. A Lion in 
the Meadoiv (1969) was the first of over 100 titles which 
range from early readers to sophisticated, award-winning 
novels for teenagers. It was perhaps Mahy’s example as 
much as the health of publishing which was behind the 
vibrant NZ children’s literature scene of the 1980s and 
1990s, which produced writers like Tessa Duder, William 
Taylor, Kate de Goldi, David Hill, Paula Boock. Sherryl 
Jordan, Jack Lasenby, Bob Kerr, Lynley Dodd and Gavin 
Bishop, as well as fine work from Maurice Gee. 

Lives of Writers The rise of autobiography and biog¬ 
raphy in the 1980s and 1990s is further evidence of the 
flowering into maturity of NZ literary culture. Frank 
Sargeson’s landmark autobiographical Once is Enough , 
More Than Enough and Never Enough! (1973-77) were 
soon surpassed by Janet Frame’s To the Is-land, An Angel 
at My Table and The Envoy from Mirror City (1982-85). 
Hailed by Michael Holroyd as one of the finest autobiog¬ 
raphies written in English, Janet Frame’s autobiography 
confirmed her status as NZ’s finest writer since Katherine 
Mansfield, and brought her many avid readers around 
the world. 

Notable autobiographies have since been produced by 
Lauris Edmond, Maurice Shadbolt, Marilyn Duckworth, 
Michael King and Keith Sinclair. The first and still argu¬ 
ably the best biography of a major NZ writer is Antony 
Alpers’ The Life of Katherine Mansfield (1980). Perhaps 
the best literary biography by a NZ writer, though, is 
Brian Boyd’s two-volume biography of Vladimir Nabokov. 
Michael King has written significant biographies of Frank 
Sargeson (1995) and Janet Frame (2000). Other leading 
writers to have been given full-length biographical treat¬ 
ment include James K Baxter, Denis Glover, Dan Davin, 
A R D Fairburn, Maurice Duggan, Sylvia Ashton-Warner, 
Ronald Hugh Morrieson and Hone Tuwhare. 

The national self-examinations of the 1980s and 1990s 
were not limited to the narrowly literary. These were also 
decades of searchingly revisionist history. The Dictionary 
of NZ Biography under the guidance of historians W H 
Oliver and then Claudia Orange, was NZ’s biggest public 
history project, and also assisted in a boom in general 


biography. Many individual historians produced works of 
the highest quality and significance, among them James 
Belich, Claudia Orange, Judith Binney, Ranginui Walker, 
Anne Salmond and Michael King. 

Theatre Writing for the theatre matured late in NZ. 
Until Bruce Mason’s major work started to appear — The 
End of the Golden Weather (1959) and The Pohutukaiva 
Tree (1960) — it was largely the province of amateurs 
producing imitations of standard West End fare. Follow¬ 
ing Mason’s example, and with the growth of professional 
theatres around the country, playwrights such as Roger 
Hall, Mervyn Thompson, Joe Musaphia, Robert Lord, 
Greg McGee, Vincent O’Sullivan and Renee, and more 
recently Lorae Parry, Ken Duncum, Stuart Hoar, David 
Geary and Anthony McCarten, became established. 

The most significant theatrical developments of the 
1980s and 1990s, however, have been in Maori theatre 
— especially that based at Wellington’s Taki Rua Thea¬ 
tre. If there seems to be a lack of young Maori novelists 
to follow up the pioneering work of Witi Ihimaera and 
Patricia Grace, it might be because it is in theatre rather 
than books that writers like Apirana Taylor, Hone Kouka, 
Roma Potiki, Briar Grace Smith, Riwia Brown, and many 
others, have found an enabling environment. And it is in 
this marae-based theatre that the most vigorously alive 
combinations of NZ’s two indigenous cultural traditions, 
Maori and Pakeha, are to be found. 

LITTLE.James (1834-1921) was one of the outstanding 
livestock stud breeders in NZ during the last quarter of 
the 19th century and the first quarter of the 20th and, 
along with William Soltau Davidson, fixed the Corriedale 
breed of sheep. 

Little was born in Scotland and became one of those 
trained and experienced Scottish shepherds who came to 
NZ during the 1800s and dominated the management of 
sheep stations in the South Island. In 1865 Little arrived 
in Dunedin with 22 Romney Marsh ewes and nine rams 
for the Corriedale Station, near Oamaru, which he had 
been employed to manage while still in Scotland. About 
the same time as Davidson was experimenting with long- 
wooled Romney and Lincoln rams over Merino ewes, Lit¬ 
tle began the same thing on Corriedale. The breed the two 
men developed — better suited for some NZ conditions 
at that time than any of the parent stock — was named 
after the Corriedale stock and became the first sheep 
breed fixed in this country. Little later farmed on his own 
account and became known throughout NZ for his Ayr¬ 
shire cattle, his English Leicester sheep, and his Clydesdale 
and Shire horses. 

LITTLE BARRIER ISLAND (Hauturu) is one of NZ’s 
most valuable nature reserves, lying some 80 km north of 
Auckland city on the outer edge of the Hauraki Gulf. Its 
Maori name, Hauturu, means ‘resting place of the winds'. 
It covers 2,817 ha and is administered by the Department 
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of Conservation. Although it can be reached by launch or 
amphibious aircraft, a permit is required by visitors. 

Little Barrier is one of the last remnants of ‘primeval 
NZ’; it is the only large forested area left in the country 
relatively undisturbed by browsing and hunting mammals. 
As such, it is an invaluable refuge for rare and endangered 
plants, birds and animals whose mainland habitats have 
been destroyed. The island is a specially protected nature 
reserve, where human impacts are kept to a minimum 
and extreme care is taken to prevent the introduction of 
animals and plants. 

Most of the island is thickly forested, with pohutu- 
kawa along the coast, kauri, northern rata, tawaroa and 
hard beech in valleys and on ridges, and a distinctive high 
altitude ‘cloud forest’. A cloud cap often lies across Mt 
Hauturu, the island’s 722 m summit. 

The island is home to over 350 native species of plants, 
including some, such as the sticky-seeded parapara, that 
are seldom seen on the mainland. Some species such as 
nikau have much larger leaves than mainland specimens. 

Native birds thrive on Little Barrier, which has the 
greatest number of endangered bird species anywhere in 
NZ. The island is a sanctuary for the saddleback, stitch- 
bird, kaka, kakariki, kiwi, black petrel, brown teal, and 
kokako — birds which are now extinct, or in danger of 
extinction, on the mainland. Fourteen species of skinks, 
geckos and tuatara live here, more than on any other NZ 
island, and several species of weta, including a giant spe¬ 
cies which can grow to 230 mm in length. There are also 
colonies of short-tailed and long-tailed bats. 

The island was declared a reserve for the preservation 
of native fauna in 1895, and since 1897 has always had a 
resident caretaker. 

LITTLEDENE is the fictional name given to a town by 
educationalist/sociologist H C D Somerset in a small NZ 
classic of sociological literature, Littledene: Patterns of 
Change, first published in 1938 and reissued in the same 
form in 1948. 

Somerset was born in Belfast, North Canterbury, in 
1895, educated at Christchurch Boys’ High School and 
Canterbury University, married Gwendolene Lucy Alley, 
a sister of Rewi Alley, and from 1923 to 1928 was senior 
secondary assistant at the District High School in Oxford, 
in Canterbury, the town on which Littledene was clearly 
based. This book takes a warm, human, well-written but 
penetrating look at a small NZ town. It was reissued in 
1974 by the NZ Council for Educational Research with 
a second part by Somerset called Littledene Revisited, on 
which he was working when he died in 1968. 

LIVERPOOL, The Earl of (1870-1941) was the 18th 
Governor of NZ, from December 1912 to June 1917, 
and the first Governor-General of NZ, from June 1917 
to July 1920. He was born in England, Arthur William 
de Brito Savile Foljambe, was educated at Eton and Sand¬ 


hurst, served in the civil service in Ireland and as a soldier 
in the South African War, and succeeded to his father’s 
title as the Earl of Liverpool in 1907. He succeeded Lord 
Islington as Governor of NZ and became first Governor- 
General when the office was raised to that status in 1917. 
Before his appointment as Governor he had been Comp¬ 
troller of the Royal Household for three years, and on his 
retirement was Deputy Lord-Lieutenant of Lincoln. 



The Earl of Liverpool, NZ's 18th Governor (1912-1917) 
and first Governor-General (1917-1920). 


LIVERWORTS, or Hepaticae, are bryophytes as are 
mosses and hornworts. Like ferns, all bryophytes have 
two phases in their life cycle. Unlike ferns, the haploid or 
gametophyte generation is dominant and the sporophyte 
generation permanently dependent upon it. 

Liverworts show a vast variety in form and size, rang¬ 
ing from minute though leafy forms to thin ribbons, and 
to large plates of tissue covering the ground (for example, 
Monoclea forsteri, the largest thalloid liverwort in the 
world). 

All have similar developmental stages and sporophyte 
features which link them despite their great diversity. It 
also appears that they are more closely related to mosses 
than the superficially more similar hornworts. NZ has a 
very rich liverwort flora with about 500 species. Many 
are large and handsome plants (bigger than small ferns). 
Among the largest, both in size of plant and number of 
species, are Scbistochila and Plagiochila where individuals 
may reach 20 cm or more in length. 
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In many wet areas, much of the ‘moss’ on tree trunks 
and the ground is really liverworts. Although not found in 
very dry or salty sites, they are widespread on damp rocks 
and as epiphytes on trunks and stems of trees and shrubs, 
from coastal to alpine environments. A number of smaller 
species occur frequently as epiphylls, growing on the living 
leaves of other plants, especially ferns. Most long-lasting 
leaves may be colonised. 

Microscopically, liverwort leaves are often very compli¬ 
cated with additional lobes or lobules and often complex 
ciliated or divided margins. Moss leaves by comparison 
are simple in structure and ornamentation. Very primitive 
members of many groups of liverworts are found in NZ. 
In several cases the same or very closely related species are 
shared with South America. 

LIZARDS (see Geckos, Skinks) 

LLAMAS (see Alpacas) 

LOADER, Danyon Joseph (1975- ) was born and educat¬ 
ed in Dunedin and became the best competitive swimmer 
New Zealand has ever produced, winning a silver medal 
for the 200 m butterfly at the 1992 Barcelona Olympic 
Games, and two golds at the 1996 Atlanta Olympics for 
the 200 and 400 m freestyle. He was Sportsman of the 
Year in 1992, and again in 1995 after winning a silver and 
two bronze medals for freestyle and butterfly events at the 
1995 world championships. Loader was outside the med¬ 
als at the 1998 Commonwealth Games in Kuala Lumpur 
and retired from swimming in 2000. In 2003 Loader was 
inducted into the International Swimming Hall of Fame. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT was completely reformed in 
1989 for the first time since it was established in the 19th 
century, following the abolition of the provincial system, 
by the Municipal Corporations Act and Counties Act, 
both of 1876. At that time 63 counties and 45 munici¬ 
palities were formally defined. In 1920 counties numbered 
129, and municipalities 117; and by 1950, 125 and 134. 
There was some reduction after that date as the Local 
Government Commission persuaded some authorities to 
merge. Some modifications to the system were made with 
the Local Government Act 1974, which attempted to 
provide for areas not easily accommodated by municipal 
or county councils. But by 1989, elected territorial govern¬ 
ment bodies exceeded 200, controlling cities, boroughs, 
counties, towns and districts. 

More than 500 special purpose local authorities had 
been established by the end of World War Two, control¬ 
ling harbours, hospitals, rabbit eradication, drainage 
schemes, education, electric power reticulation and other 
community functions. 

NZ’s 74 local government territorial authorities now 
consist of 16 city councils, 57 district councils, and one 
county council (for the Chatham Islands). (Before the re¬ 


form, 28 urban areas had been declared cities by virtue of 
having more than 20,000 people.) Territorial authorities 
are directly elected, set their own rates and have a mayor 
elected by the people. They have a wide range of functions, 
including land use and building consents, noise and litter 
control, sewage reticulation and disposal, rubbish col¬ 
lection and disposal, parks and reserves, libraries, health 
inspection, liquor licensing, parking and civil defence. 

Also established in 1989 were 12 regional councils 
(Auckland, Bay of Plenty, Canterbury, Greater Wellington, 
Hawke’s Bay, Manawatu-Wanganui, Northland, Otago, 
Southland, Taranaki, Waikato, and West Coast), whose 
members are directly elected, which set their own rates 
and elect their own chairperson. The regional councils are 
involved in administering the Resource Management and 
the Soil Conservation and Rivers Control Acts, and are 
concerned with harbour regulations, civil defence, trans¬ 
port planning and regulation, and with pests and noxious 
weeds control. The legislation also provided for the setting 
up of community boards to serve the direct interests of 
smaller groups of local inhabitants, basically in liaising 
with city and district councils. 

In addition to the 12 regional councils and the 74 ter¬ 
ritorial authorities, there are 147 community boards, and 
seven special authorities. Many of the special purpose 
authorities have been radically changed, with some, like 
harbour boards, losing electoral status. 

Central government’s swift imposition of a whole 
new structure of local government, after many years of 
attempts to change the system by inducement, sparked 
widespread objections and protest and, in many cases, 
promised reductions in rates levied because of economies 
of scale that simply did not eventuate. However, with 
some small modifications, the structure had largely be¬ 
come accepted by the early 1990s. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT COMMISSION was set up 

in 1946 to supervise local government and advise central 
government on policy with regard to local authorities. 
It had only marginal success in attempting to reduce the 
number of councils in the interests of efficiency, until it 
prepared a comprehensive reform programme, invoked in 
1989 legislation, which reshaped the nation’s local govern¬ 
ment. The commission had seven members appointed by 
the Minister of Local Government, reduced to three after 
the changes of 1989. It functions to advise the government 
on local council membership and authority boundaries 
and other matters it may consider relevant. 

LOCHORE, Brian James (1940- ) the regular All Black 

captain from 1966 to 1970, was chosen as coach for the 
team which was to tour South Africa in 1985, and was 
part of the management of the 1995 All Black campaign 
for the Rugby World Cup in South Africa. The 1985 tour 
was called off after legal action. Lochore was coach for the 
1987 World Cup-winning team, and the respect in which 
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he was held was a steadying influence after the unoffi¬ 
cial ‘Cavaliers’ tour to South Africa had caused division 
amongst the players. 

Born and educated in the Wairarapa, Lochore first 
played for the province as an 18-year-old side-row for¬ 
ward. He first played for the All Blacks on the 1963-64 
British tour and was in the side for the internationals 
against England and Scotland. From then until his retire¬ 
ment after the 1970 tour of South Africa, Lochore was an 
automatic selection as a loose forward, except for a brief 
period when injury kept him out. (He was called back as 
a lock in 1971 for a test against the touring Lions.) He 
played 68 matches for NZ, including 24 internationals, 
and scored seven tries. The defeats by the Springboks in 
1970 were the only losses experienced by the All Blacks 
under his leadership. He was a tall, powerfully built, tire¬ 
less loose forward, especially effective at number eight, 
and a prolific winner of lineout ball. 

Lochore represented Wairarapa or Wairarapa-Bush 
from 1959 until 1971 and became a local administrator 
and a coach. He was appointed a NZ selector in 1983 and 
national coach in 1985-87. He continued with coaching 
and administrative assignments, and served with the Hil¬ 
lary Commission (becoming chairman in 1999) and the 
Sports Foundation. 

He was awarded an OBE and, in 1999, was made a 
Knight Companion of the NZ Order of Merit for services 
to sport and the community. He also represented his prov¬ 
ince at tennis for several years. 

LOCKE, Elsie Violet (1912-2001), writer and journalist, 
had a history of work on behalf of women and social 
justice stretching back to the 1930s. Since the 1960s she 
has been recognised as one of the country’s top writers of 
fiction for children. 

She grew up in Waiuku, and worked part-time to sup¬ 
port herself through a BA at Auckland University College, 
where she was associated with the literary movement, in 
particular the short-lived but important magazine, Phoe¬ 
nix. 

In 1934, Locke helped to organise the first Working 
Women’s Conference, which opposed the denial of unem¬ 
ployment benefit to women. Under her editorship, The 
Working Woman was established in 1934. Later she was 
associated with Woman Today, which championed the 
rights of women (anticipating many current issues) and 
expressed a strong anti-fascist policy. In 1941 she married 
John Gibson Locke. 

In 1959 Elsie Locke won the Katherine Mansfield 
Award for non-fiction, and went on to publish a number 
of NZ novels for children. Her work includes The Runa¬ 
way Settlers (1965), The End of the Harbour (1968), 
Look Under the Leaves (1975), Moko's Hideout (1976), 
Explorer Zach (1978), The Boy with the Snowgrass 
Hair, with Ken Dawson (1976), Journey Under Warning 
(1983), The Kauri and the Willow (1984), A Canoe in the 


Mist (1984), and Two Peoples, One Land: The History of 
Aotearoa/NZ (1988). 

Her adult work includes a book of personal experiences, 
Student at the Gates, and The Gaoler. In 1987, Locke 
was awarded an honorary doctorate from the University 
of Canterbury. 

LOMU, Jonah (1975- ) became the best-known rugby 
player in the world in 1995 after dazzling performances 
for the NZ team at the Hong Kong Sevens tournament 
and after demolishing All Black opponents in the 1995 
World Cup matches in South Africa. He was the first 
superstar to emerge after rugby became professional. 

Lomu was born in Auckland to Tongan parents and 
educated at Wesley College where he played mostly as a 
loose forward. He burst into prominence in 1994 when he 
played on the wing for the Counties representative side, 
represented NZ at the Hong Kong Sevens and made his 
All Black debut on the wing against the touring French 
side at the age of 19 years, 45 days, making him the 
youngest-ever test All Black. He was dropped from the 
All Blacks because of his inexperience, but was reinstated 
a year later. His size (1.95 m tall, 116 kg) made him the 
biggest wing three-quarter in first-class rugby history, and 
this combined with his natural balance, strength and speed 
made him a formidable attacking player. 

After a patchy season in 1996 when he played for the 
Auckland Blues Super 12 team and for the All Blacks on 
a tour of South Africa, it was announced he was suffer¬ 
ing from a kidney disease and at the beginning of the 
1997 season was forced to pull out of the game for six 
months. When he returned in 1998 there were those who 
said he was no longer the dominating player he had once 
been, though when up to full pace it often took three or 
more tackles to drag him down. But Lomu was back to 
his powerful best at the Commonwealth Games that year 
when his thundering runs ensured gold for the NZ sevens 
team. He was one of the few players to make an impres¬ 
sion during the All Blacks’ unsuccessful bid for the 1999 
World Cup. 

He remained in All Black squads until 2002, and made 
a brief return to first class rugby with Wellington for the 
2003 NPC, but his health was deteriorating. By then he 
had played 185 first class games in which he scored 122 
tries. He played 73 games for the All Blacks, including 63 
tests. In 2003 the International Rugby Players Association 
presented him with a Special Merit Award (only the third 
awarded) for his contribution to the international game. 

In July 2004 Lomu received a kidney transplant, and 
his health has been steadily improving. 

LONG BAY-OKURA MARINE RESERVE, on Auck 
land’s North Shore, was established in 1995 and protects 
a stretch of coast typical of much of the Waitemata Har¬ 
bour and inner Hauraki Gulf. Moderately sheltered, and 
largely formed of Waitemata sandstones and mudstones, it 
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includes a variety of coastal habitats, sandy beaches, rocky 
reefs, estuarine mudflats and mangroves within an area 
covering 110 ha. It is a popular recreation spot, with much 
of the adjacent land given over to farm parkland. 

LONG ISLAND-KOKOMOHUA MARINE RESERVE 

extends around Long Island and the neighbouring Koko- 
mohua Islands in the entrance to Queen Charlotte Sound. 
In 1989, members of Marlborough dive clubs voluntarily 
stopped taking fish around Long Island. They encouraged 
others to do the same, and began promoting a marine 
reserve for the area. With some help from the Department 
of Conservation, the clubs sought public input to their 
idea. The marine reserve was finally created in April 1993, 
the South Island’s first. 

The reserve contains typical Marlborough Sounds ma¬ 
rine and inter-tidal ecosystems as well as unusual geologi¬ 
cal features. All plant and animal life is totally protected 
within its boundaries, benefiting not just fish and shellfish, 
but also animals like seals, penguins and other seabirds 
that live on the land but feed in the sea. No fishing or 
shellfish gathering from either boat or shore is allowed. 

Dolphins (common, bottlenose, dusky and the rare 
Hector’s) are frequent visitors. Seals visit too, particularly 
during winter. The reserve is accessible by boat only, so 
snorkelling and scuba diving are popular ways of viewing 
wildlife. 

LOTTERIES (see Gambling) 

LOTTO began with the first weekly draw on 1 August 
1987 and immediately became NZ’s favourite form of 
public gambling. Sales began through 450 outlets na¬ 
tionwide and within the first year exceeded $175 million 
with more than a million people playing the game each 
week. The move to have a national lotto game began in 
the 1970s but was resisted by some who felt it would 
adversely affect horse racing (an industry which earns 
substantial overseas funds) and other games. 

Lotto is administered by the NZ Lotteries Commission. 
Currently, the products on offer are: Lotto, Lotto Strike, 
Lotto Powerball, Winning Wheel, Daily Keno and Instant 
Kiwi. For the year ended June 2003 Lotto sales were in 
the region of $540 million, of which about $312 million 
was paid out in prizes and $108 million was transferred to 
the Lottery Grants Board to fund arts, sporting and com¬ 
munity projects throughout NZ. 

LOUGHNAN, Robert Andrew (1841-1934) was born in 
Patna in India, the son of an East India Company judge. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst College in Lancashire and 
the Catholic University in Dublin, emigrated to Australia 
at the age of 20 and in 1865 came to NZ to manage a 
property purchased by an Australian syndicate, at Mt 
Pisa, near Cromwell in Central Otago. After entrepre¬ 
neurial ventures into meat-canning and flax processing. 


Loughnan became a journalist working for the Guardian , 
the Otago Daily Times , and the Lyttelton Times, of which 
he became editor. After editing both the Catholic Times 
and the NZ Times in Wellington, he went to Australia and 
worked for the Sydney Morning Herald for several years 
and then returned as associate editor of the NZ Times. 
In 1907 he became a member of the Legislative Council. 
Among his books were Royalty in NZ (1901), describing 
the 1901 visit by the Duke and Duchess of York, The Set¬ 
tlers’ Handbook (1902), and NZ at Home (1908). He also 
wrote a biography of Sir Joseph Ward. 

LOVE, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Te Whiti Rongomai 

(1905—42) was a commander of the Maori Battalion (28th 
Battalion) for two months before his death in July 1942, at 
Ruweisat Ridge in the Western Desert. 

Love was born at Picton, was studying law at Victoria 
University in Wellington, and was a territorial officer com¬ 
manding the First Battalion, City of Wellington’s Own 
regiment, when he joined the Maori Battalion in 1939 
as company commander of Headquarters Company. He 
served in Greece and Crete and was temporary com¬ 
mander in November 1941, until he was wounded. He 
rejoined the battalion as second-in-command in March 
1942, and was promoted to command the battalion in 
May. An outstanding soldier, Love was buried at the El 
Alamein Military Cemetery in Egypt. 

LOVELL-SMITH, Rata (1894-1969), or Rata Bird as she 
was when born at Christchurch, was a landscape painter 
of repute. She attended classes at the Canterbury College 
School of Art, doing studies from life under Leonard 
Booth and Richard Wallwork and painting under Eliza¬ 
beth Kelly. She married Colin Lovell-Smith in 1922 and 
in 1924 returned to the School of Art as an Instructor, 
remaining there until her retirement in 1945. Although 
mentioned as ‘one of the original members of The Group’ 
in Christchurch, she did not begin to show regularly with 
them until 1935. She died in Christchurch. 

During the latter half of the 1920s, Colin and Rata 
Lovell-Smith had begun applying to their landscapes of 
the Canterbury region the ‘poster style’, often in marked 
contrast to the prevailing style of painting seen in the art 
society exhibitions. Although the innovative aspect of 
their work was noted at the time, few saw its significance, 
especially in the landscapes of Rata Lovell-Smith. 

Critic Gordon H Brown has written that in the NZ of 
the 1930s, ‘developments in landscape painting continued 
to be dominated by the Canterbury painters under the 
leadership of Archibald F Nicoll, Cecil Kelly and Richard 
Wallwork. However, it was Rata Lovell-Smith’s landscapes 
which acted as the true catalyst and link between the land¬ 
scape painting preceding 1930 and what came after.’ 

LOVELOCKJohn Edward flack) (1910-49) was the first 
of NZ’s world-beating middle distance and long-distance 
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runners. He was born near Reefton, son of a battery 
superintendent in the mines at Crushington. His family 
moved to South Canterbury, where he won a scholarship 
to Timaru Boys’ High School, another scholarship to the 
University of Otago where he studied medicine and then, 
in 1931, he became a Rhodes Scholar and went to Oxford 
University in England. He was a successful doctor, becom¬ 
ing assistant director of a department of the Manhattan 
Hospital in New York which specialised in the treatment 
of poliomyelitis. He was killed when he fell from the plat¬ 
form in front of a train in a New York subway. 

Lovelock set a world record for the mile of four min¬ 
utes 7.6 seconds, during a visit to Princeton University, in 
the US, in 1933. He won the event at the Empire Games 
in 1934. His most spectacular performance was at the 
Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936 when, before 120,000 
spectators, he won the 1500 m in three minutes 47.8 sec¬ 
onds. This was a world record and he gained NZ’s first 
track and field gold medal. Lovelock was a small, slim 
man with tremendous stamina and a famous tactical sense 
over 1,500 m or a mile. 

LOW, Sir David Alexander Cecil (1891-1963) was the 
most famous cartoonist produced by NZ, and one of the 
most famous men of his time. 

Low was born in Dunedin, left school at the age of 12 
and from then on was continuously involved in journal¬ 
ism and cartooning. His first cartoon was published in the 
Spectator in Christchurch in 1902, and from then on he 
continued to send caricatures and cartoons to a number 
of NZ newspapers and periodicals until he became staff 
political cartoonist on the Canterbury Times. 

Low’s international career began in 1911 when he 
joined the Bulletin in Sydney. His Billy Book (1918) was 
such a brilliant satirical look at the policies of the Austral¬ 
ian Prime Minister, William Hughes, that Low was invited 
to join the staff of the Daily News and Star in London 
the following year. After that he worked for the Evening 
Standard until 1950, when he joined a world syndication 
based on first publication in the Guardian in England. He 
broadcast on the BBC Overseas Service during World War 
Two and later appeared many times on television. 

More than 30 collections of Low’s drawings were pub¬ 
lished in a number of countries and he wrote seven books. 
His publications include Lloyd George and Co (1922), 
Lions and Lambs (1928), Russian Sketchbook (1932), 
The New Rake’s Progress (1934), Ye Madde Designer 
(1935), Political Parade (1936), Europe Since Versailles 
(1939), British Cartoonists (1942), Years of Wrath (1942), 
and Lows Autobiography (1956). 

Low was a considerable journalist but it was his 
brilliantly simple, clear drawings, his devastating gift of 
caricature, and his sardonic humour that enabled him to 
comment from day to day on current affairs with incom¬ 
parable effect. His most famous creation was ‘Colonel 
Blimp’, a symbol of fatuous complacency representing the 


British establishment. Following his death, his books and 
his own complete collection of cartoons were placed in an 
alcove in the library at NZ House, London, as a perma¬ 
nent memorial. 

LOWBURN, a settlement on the west bank of the Clutha 
River, 10 km north of Cromwell, is almost exactly on the 
45th parallel of latitude, precisely midway between the 
Equator and the South Pole. It is known for the national 
sheep trials held nearby. 

LOWE, Wallace George (1924- ), known as George, 
was another NZer in the Everest expedition which helped 
Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing Norgay climb 
the world’s highest peak for the first time. It was Lowe to 
whom Hillary made his famous remark after the success¬ 
ful ascent: ‘Well, we knocked the bastard off’. Born at Na¬ 
pier and educated at Hastings and Wellington Teachers’ 
College, he began mountaineering in NZ in 1946 and his 
skill and experience led to his joining five expeditions to 
the Himalayas, from 1951, including the successful 1953 
British party under Sir John Hunt. He was also a member 
of expeditions to Greenland and the Russian mountains 
in 1961-62, of the British trans-Antarctic expedition from 
1955 to 1958, and has also climbed in the Andes. 

Lowe has acted as photographer on a number of 
expeditions and as a film-maker has been involved in the 
production of The Conquest of Everest, Antarctic Cross, 
and Greenland. His books include East of Everest (1954), 
Because It Is There (1956) and From Everest to the South 
Pole (1960). Lowe taught at Repton School, Derby, and 
then became Headmaster at Grange School in Santiago, 
Chile. On returning to Britain in 1973 he became an 
Inspector of Schools until his retirement, and also taught 
mountain safety. He is chairman of the UK branch of the 
Sir Edmund Hillary Himalayan Trust, which provides 
financial and other assistance to the Sherpa people. He 
was awarded an OBE in recognition of his efforts in 
exploration. 

LOWER HUTT ( see Hutt City) 

LOWER MOUTERE ( see Moutere) 

LUCKNER, Count Felix von was a German sailor who 
captured the imagination of NZers during World War 
One for his daring escapes from captivity here. He was 
first caught by a NZ Inspector with the Fiji Native Con¬ 
stabulary, Harry Mills, on the island of Wakaya, in the 
Fiji group. His raider, the Seeadler, had been wrecked in 
the Society Islands by a tidal wave following a volcanic 
eruption, and he and some members of his crew sailed 
to the Cook Islands and on to Wakaya in an undamaged 
lifeboat. He was imprisoned on Motuihe Island, near 
Auckland, with other Germans and, after an elaborate 
and daring escape in the commanding officer’s launch, he 
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captured a coastal vessel and fled to the Kermadecs. But 
the taking of the vessel had been seen and he was recap¬ 
tured. This was in December 1917. He was busy with new 
escape plans from Motuihe when the war ended and he 
was repatriated. When Luckner visited NZ 20 years later, 
he was treated as a hero, mainly because of his consistent 
humanity towards the complements of ships he attacked 
and sank when raiding through the South Pacific in the 
Seeadler. One source says that not one life was lost from 
the crews of the 13 ships he sank. 

LUING CATTLE are from the Scottish island of the same 
name. They were first brought into NZ in 1973 and have 
taken their place in beef herds here, mainly in Northland, 
Waikato, Wairarapa, Canterbury and Otago. The breed 
was fixed on Luing, a mixture of the Beef Shorthorn and 
the West Highlander breeds, and in 1966 was registered as 
a new British breed, the first for 100 years. West Highland 
blood makes the cattle hardy in tough climates, and the 
Shorthorn influence means it can lay down flesh without 
too much fat. Luing cattle have already been imported 
into North America, South America and Australia, and in 
NZ are used to cross with traditional breeds and also as 
sound beef cattle in their own right on hill country. 

LUMSDEN is a settlement in Southland, 81 km north of 
Invercargill and 106 km south-west of Queenstown. An 
early runholder in the district, George Chewings, devel¬ 
oped ‘Chewings fescue’, a strain of pasture that was hard 
and wiry, and grew on undeveloped land. At the height of 
its popularity, seed was exported as far away as the UK, 
the US and South Africa. Today the grass is still produced 
in the region; its hard-wearing qualities make it ideal for 
sports fields. 

The town was originally called Elbow after the bend in 
the Oreti River beside which it stands, but it was renamed 
after a former mayor of Invercargill, George Lumsden. 
Now a community within the Southland District Council, 
the town has a population of 500. 

LUTHERANS in NZ have mainly been of German and 
Danish immigrant origin. There are about 4,300 people 
who claim to be Lutherans, according to 2001 census fig¬ 
ures, in 22 congregations. The Lutheran Church of NZ is 
a district of the Lutheran Church of Australia (as are most 
Australian states). A district convention is held biennially 
and a full convention is held with the Australian states 
every three years. 

Baptism is practised as a Sacrament for both children 
and adults. It is by sprinkling, pouring, or, occasionally, 
immersion. The church recognises the ‘real presence’ in 
its celebration of the Eucharist or Holy Communion. The 
frequency of Holy Communion is a matter for personal 
discretion but it would generally be at least every two 
or three weeks. It is a confessional church, a fact which 
defines its ecumenical involvement. 


The first Lutheran congregation in NZ was established 
in 1846 by German immigrants at Upper Moutere in the 
Nelson region. When Danish immigrants arrived in the 
Manawatu and the Wairarapa later in the 19th century, 
mostly to cut down the Seventy-Mile Bush and turn it into 
pastoral land, they also established Lutheran congrega¬ 
tions. 

Because of cultural differences between the two groups 
and political differences exacerbated by events in Europe, 
the German and Danish Lutherans developed separately 
here. The separation gradually diminished over the years, 
partly because of the assimilation of the two immigrant 
groups into NZ society and partly because of an influx of 
Lutherans from Finland, Estonia and Latvia during and 
immediately after World War Two. 

LYDIARD, Arthur Leslie (1917-2004) was NZ’s pre¬ 
eminent running coach, and the originator of the jogging 
craze which has swept the world. He was born in Auck¬ 
land and was a marathon runner himself, representing NZ 
at the 1950 Empire Games in Auckland, and winning the 
national title in 1953-55, before taking over the training of 
young Aucklanders, including Olympic runners Peter Snell 
and Murray Halberg. He made an international reputa¬ 
tion for himself as a coach of middle-distance and distance 
runners but was largely ignored by track and field officials 
in his own country, although he coached NZ teams at the 
1964 Olympics, and the 1974 and 1990 Commonwealth 
Games. He served as a coach in Denmark, Finland, Ven¬ 
ezuela and Mexico and lectured in many countries round 
the world. He started the first joggers’ group in the world 
and launched groups in many other countries. 

Lydiard was a forceful, articulate man who was not 
only a superb conditioner of athletes but a fine tactical 
mentor. Awarded an OBE in 1962, he was inducted into 
the NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 1990 and was made an 
Additional Member of the Order of New Zealand to mark 
the Queen’s visit and the Commemorations in 1990. In 
1994 he was honoured with a Halberg Award for his serv¬ 
ices to sport, and also received the Recreation and Sport 
Trophy at the inaugural NZ Awards. In 2003, at the age of 
86, he was made a life member of Athletics NZ. 

LYE, Len (1901-80), an artistic innovator with a world 
reputation, was born at Christchurch, attended evening 
classes at the Wellington Technical College Art School in 
1915 and studied briefly at the Canterbury College School 
of Art in 1919. During 1921 he visited Sydney where he 
became acquainted with animated film techniques and 
saw a documentary film on tribal life in New Guinea 
which aroused his interest in film-making. In 1922 he was 
back in NZ but then visited several South Pacific islands 
before returning to Australia later in 1924. 

During 1926-27 he worked his passage to London. 
In London he exhibited with the ‘7 & 5 Society’ between 
1927 and 1934 and began working on film, beginning his 
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experimental ‘direct’ film-making in 1933, with Colour 
Box released in 1935. 

In 1944 he was appointed director for the March of 
Time news films and by the time this series ended in 1951 
he had emigrated to America. 

In New York he worked both on experimental films 
and on kinetic sculpture which was included in several 
major group exhibitions within the US. In 1968-69 he 
revisited NZ and did so again in 1977 when he had a solo 
exhibition at the Govett-Brewster Art Gallery. He died in 
Warwick, New York. 

Len Lye was film maker, kinetic sculptor, painter, 
genetic theorist, experimental prose writer and conversa¬ 
tionalist. Norman McLaren, the Canadian experimental 
film maker, said of him: ‘Len Lye has shown the way, and 
shown it in a masterly and brilliant fashion ... The inven¬ 
tor in him never overwhelms the artist.’ 

LYTTELTON is the town on the Lyttelton Harbour side 
of Christchurch’s Port Hills (population around 2,800). It 
is 12 km by road through the tunnel from the centre of the 
city or 10 km via the railway tunnel, and 282 km south¬ 
west by sea from Wellington. The South Island main trunk 
line runs from Bluff through Christchurch to Lyttelton 
and, before the era of air travel, the major inter-island sea 
ferry linked Lyttelton with Wellington and thus with the 
base of the North Island main trunk line. 

Lyttelton is Christchurch’s seaport and when the nearly 
800 ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ arrived in the ‘first four ships’ 


in December 1850, they tramped over the Bridle Path 
across the Port Hills to the site of the city on the Can¬ 
terbury Plains to the north. The first roads between the 
port and the main settlement were completed in 1857, 
and it was announced the same year that a railway tunnel 
would be driven through the hills. The 2.4 km-long rail 
tunnel was started in 1861 and finished in 1867 at a cost 
of £195,000. The road tunnel, first mooted in 1937, was 
begun in 1961 and completed in 1964 for a cost of $6.6 
million. The longest road tunnel in NZ at just under 2 km, 
it is 8.5 m wide and 4.4 m high. 

The town includes a residential suburb on the south¬ 
ern side of the main harbour, called Diamond Harbour, 
directly opposite the main town and linked by ferry. The 
Timeball Station, one of the few of its type remaining in 
the world, was restored to working order in 1999. Built in 
1876, it once served as a timepiece for the ships in the har¬ 
bour. Daily, for 58 years, its ball was hoisted up the mast, 
then dropped precisely at 1pm Greenwich Mean Time, 
thus allowing the ships to set their own chronometers so 
they could calculate longitude accurately for navigation 
purposes. 

Lyttelton Harbour is a deep crater formed by volcanic 
eruption, since enlarged by erosion, and extends from its 
eastern entrance on the northern side of Banks Peninsula 
for 14 km to the south-west as far as Governors Bay. 
The rail tunnel linking Lyttelton with Christchurch was 
reputedly the first tunnel to be driven through the rim of 
a volcanic crater. 





James McNeish beside the monument to James 
Mackenzie. 


MACALISTER, Molly Morrell (1920-79) was born in 
Invercargill, attended Chilton St James’s School in Lower 
Hutt, enrolled at Canterbury University College School of 
Art in 1938, and studied under Francis Shurrock. On leav¬ 
ing art school she worked at the Otago Museum, making 
models for display, but moved to Auckland in 1943. 
During the late 1940s Macalister exhibited paintings and 
sculpture at Auckland Society of Arts exhibitions, and was 
also NZ’s entry for an international sculpture exhibition 
with her maquette The Unknown Political Prisoner. Her 
first trip out of NZ in 1962 exposed her to international 
sculptors and, on her return, she was commissioned by 
the Auckland City Council and, two years later, completed 
Maori Warrior which stands in Queen Elizabeth Square. 
The stance of the figure in an attitude of peace, holding 
a mere which is the symbol of war, caused considerable 
controversy, but Macalister deliberately avoided the tour¬ 
ist image of the Maori. An operation in 1970 affected her 
working ability, and she only completed three major com¬ 
missions before her death in 1979. 

MACANDREW,James (c.1819-87) was a leading Otago 
provincial politician and a minister at national level. He 
was briefly leader of the Liberal Party in 1879, following 
George Grey. He was born in Aberdeen and, after training 
in London for a commercial career, bought a schooner, 
filled it with cargo, and emigrated to Dunedin, arriving 
in January 1851. He was an enterprising, entrepreneurial 
figure in Dunedin business. He made one of the earliest 
shipments of wool from NZ to England and bought the 
first steamship to visit Dunedin, The Queen. He started 
his own shipping services to Australia and Britain. At the 
end of 1859 he was elected Superintendent of the Otago 


Provincial Council, in succession to William Cargill. He 
was shortly afterwards removed from office and jailed 
after allegedly using public funds for private purposes and 
to repay debt. However, his popularity was such that he 
was quickly back in public office, and from 1867 to 1876 
was unchallenged as Superintendent of Otago. 

Macandrew was an MP for many years and his close 
friend Grey made him Secretary of Lands and Minister of 
Immigration and Public Works, and he was a member of 
the Stout-Vogel government of 1884. After the fall of Grey 
in 1879, Macandrew became leader of the Liberal Party 
for a brief period and might have been Prime Minister, 
but for a successful challenge for that position by John 
Hall. Macandrew was a volatile and colourful figure in the 
early days of Otago and NZ. He was a major driving force 
behind the founding of the University of Otago. 

Macandrew Bay, a residential suburb of Dunedin, 10 
km east of the city centre along Otago Peninsula, was 
named after him. 

McCAHON, Colin (1919-87), the biggest name in con¬ 
temporary NZ painting, was born in Timaru and studied 
at Dunedin School of Art from 1937 to 1939. His first 
one-man exhibition was held in Wellington in 1947. He 
married the painter, Anne Hamblett, in 1941 and in 1948 
moved with his family to Christchurch. He was appointed 
keeper at Auckland City Art Gallery in 1953 and moved 
to Auckland. He was the first NZ artist to use numbers, 
words and phrases in his paintings. Many of his works 
were figurative and religious, and his styles included cu¬ 
bism and abstraction. 

In 1958 he was joint winner of the Hays Art Prize 
with Painting 1958, and the same year travelled to the 
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US, painting Northland Panels on his return. He was 
appointed lecturer at the University of Auckland School of 
Fine Arts in 1964. He continued in this post until 1970. 

Several large McCahon exhibitions have toured NZ, 
including a retrospective in 1972. In 1978 his painting, 
Victory over Death, was presented by the NZ government 
to the Australian National Gallery, causing a controversy 
because of its bold theme. 

McCahon was a visionary painter whose aim was 
insight, an understanding of the world of feeling. His 
involvement with the NZ landscape is very evident in his 
paintings. 

In 2001 one of his paintings sold at auction for $3 mil¬ 
lion, the highest price ever paid for a NZ painting. 

McCARTEN, Anthony (1961- ) grew up in New Ply¬ 
mouth, and spent two years as a reporter on the Taranaki 
Herald. Now one of NZ’s foremost playwrights, he has 
written 12 widely performed plays and co-wrote the enor¬ 
mously successful Ladies Night, which has been translated 
into four languages. His collection of short stories, A 
Modest Apocalypse, was runner-up in the Heinemann- 
Reed Fiction Award in 1991. He is also a film maker, and 
has adapted one of his plays, Via Satellite, into a feature 
film, which he directed, and which had its world premiere 
at the 1998 Cannes Film Festival. His first novel, Spinners, 
was published in 1999 followed by The English Harem 
(2001) and Brilliance (2003). He divides his time between 
Wellington and Los Angeles. 

McCOMBS, Elizabeth Reid (1873-1935) was NZ’s first 
woman MP — she represented Lyttelton from 1933 to 
1935. She was born at Kaiapoi, married James McCombs, 
who was MP for Lyttelton from 1913 to 1933, first as a 
Social Democrat and later as a Labour member. Elizabeth 
McCombs was president of the Canterbury section of the 
Women’s Temperance Union and Dominion treasurer, 
and a member of the Christchurch City Council from 
1921 until a year before her death. At her first attempt to 
enter Parliament, she stood for Labour in the Kaiapoi seat 
in 1928 but failed. She succeeded her husband in a by- 
election following his death in 1933. 

A son, Terence Henderson McCombs, became the 
third member of the family to hold the seat when he suc¬ 
ceeded his mother. He became Minister of Education at 
the end of the 1940s. 

McCORMACK, Thomas Arthur (1883-1969), a major 
painter of his time, was born in Napier and, although he 
showed an early interest in drawing, the only real instruc¬ 
tion he received was from an English landscape painter on 
the staff of the Napier Technical College. ‘The ocean’, he 
once stated, ‘and the plain between the sea and the moun¬ 
tain, with the winding Tutaekuri and the heavens above 
was the school where I worked with my friend Lewis 
Evans and learnt how to handle that difficult medium 


watercolour.’ He found further stimulation when he shift¬ 
ed to Wellington in 1921 and although he settled there, he 
made frequent painting trips back to the Hawke’s Bay area 
throughout his life. 

In 1928 he was in Sydney but after eight months had to 
return to NZ for family reasons. It was after this trip that 
he began to mature as a painter, with watercolours such 
as Late Afternoon, Lyall Bay, Wellington, which shows a 
treatment of the subject in a broad, open way and where 
the images are depicted in strong sunlight. 

In the late 1940s and 1950s the design element in 
his work grew bolder and many of his still lifes show a 
slight Cubist influence. Although some of his latter works 
appear abstract he never really abandoned the actual vis¬ 
ible world as the direct source for his art, but neither was 
he hampered by a narrow realism. 

With his health failing he retired to Hastings in 1965. 

McCORMICK, Eric Hall (1906-95) was born in Taihape, 
and educated at Wellington College, Victoria Univer¬ 
sity and at Cambridge. He established himself by the late 
1930s as NZ’s first cultural historian. He was briefly a 
schoolteacher and a librarian and, as editor of the Centen¬ 
nial Publications, wrote Letters and Art in NZ (1940), the 
first major survey of NZ writing and art. He wrote several 
books on Frances Hodgkins, and other works include Eric 
Lee-Johnson (1956), NZ Literature (1959), Tasman and 
NZ (1959) and Omai ( 1981). 

MACDIARMID, Professor Alan Graham (1927-) NZ 
born and educated scientist, awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for 2001 for his and his colleagues’ ‘discovery 
and development of electronically conductive polymers’. 

Alan was born on 14 April 1927 as the youngest of five 
children, growing up in the Wairarapa during the Depres¬ 
sion years. His interest in chemistry was inspired at about 
age ten when he found one of his father’s old chemistry 
textbooks. Soon he was making his own fireworks. Alan 
attended Hutt Valley High School from 1941 but had 
to leave after just three years, at age 16, when his father 
retired to Kerikeri. Alan stayed on in Wellington, and 
from the age of 17 he supported himself. In 1944 he took 
a part-time job as lab boy in the Chemistry Department at 
Victoria University College. 

Alan took two courses part-time, chemistry and math¬ 
ematics, and remained a part-time student through his BSc 
and MSc degrees. After completing his BSc in 1947 he 
was appointed demonstrator in the undergraduate labo¬ 
ratories. He graduated in 1951 with First Class Honours 
in Chemistry. He was awarded a Fulbright Fellowship 
to do a PhD at the University of Wisconsin, majoring in 
inorganic chemistry. He was then awarded a New Zealand 
Shell Graduate Scholarship to study silicon hydrides at 
Cambridge University. Next, after a brief appointment at 
the University of St Andrews, Scotland, Alan joined the 
faculty of the Chemistry Department at the University of 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, where he has remained since. 

Since the mid-1980s he has been involved exclusively 
with conducting polymers, particularly the synthesis, 
chemistry, doping, electrochemistry, conductivity, magnet¬ 
ic and optical properties and processing of polyacetylene 
and polyaniline. 

The discovery of organic polymers revolutionised 
materials science to give us plastics, among whose myr¬ 
iad uses is to safely insulate wires in electrical leads and 
devices. But the ability to make these polymers conduct 
electricity was due to the work of Alan MacDiarmid and 
his colleagues, including Hideki Shirakawa of the Tokyo 
Institute of Technology. 

MacDiarmid is the recipient of numerous awards and 
honorary degrees. Prior to his Nobel prize, he was the 
recipient of the 1999 American Chemical Society Award 
in Materials Chemistry. 

MACDONALD, Paul Christopher (1960- ) was a world 
and Olympic champion canoeist, one of the finest kayak¬ 
ers NZ has ever produced. MacDonald is best known for 
his achievements teamed with Ian Ferguson but was also 
the first NZer to become an individual world champion 
since the feats of Richard Arnst in the early 1900s. The 
pair first struck in 1980 when they did the double at the 
national championships, winning the K2/500 (kayak, 2 
paddlers, over 500 m) and K2/l,000 events. The partner¬ 
ship was split up after that because of the amount of time 
Ferguson had invested in what was an amateur sport. He 
needed to go away to make money. In the meantime Mac¬ 
Donald teamed up with Alan Thompson to win the silver 
medal in the K2/500 event at the world championship 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. MacDonald and Ferguson were 
back together again at the 1983 national championship 
and the following year this pairing, still virtually unknown 
in international circles, went to the Los Angeles Olympics 
and won the gold medal in the K2/500 event by more than 
a second. The day after that triumph, MacDonald and 
Ferguson were back for more and, along with Thompson 
and Grant Bramwell, took out the K4/1,000 event. That 
was two golds for MacDonald. More golds followed for 
him in the world championship of 1985 in the K2/500 
(with Ferguson) and 1987 in the individual Kl/500 and 
the K2/l,000 (with Ferguson). MacDonald was awarded 
the MBE in 1987, and a year later at the Seoul Olym¬ 
pics picked up three different coloured medals to add 
to his collection. There was gold in the K2/500, silver in 
the K2/l,000 and bronze in the Kl/500. MacDonald’s 
swansong from big time competition was silver in the 
K2/10,000 at the 1990 world championships in Poland. 

At the Barcelona Olympics in 1992, when they should 
have been well past their best MacDonald and Ferguson 
were still good enough to make the K2/l,000 final. 

Before taking up canoeing, MacDonald had been a surf 
lifesaver, and while canoeing competitively continued to 
enter national surf lifesaving championships and won indi¬ 


vidual titles in the open surf ski race in 1980 and 1984-87, 
plus titles in the open Malibu board race in 1985-86. In 
1982 and 1985, he represented NZ at surf lifesaving and 
in 1985 captained a world surf lifesaving team. He came 
out of retirement in 1992 to win the national surf ski and 
double surf ski titles. 

After retiring from canoeing, the popular and outgo¬ 
ing MacDonald worked as a TV presenter and has been 
involved in a car sales business. One of NZ’s most suc¬ 
cessful Olympians, he was inducted into the NZ Sports 
Hall of Fame in 1997. He was a finalist in the Sportsman 
of the Year awards in 1985, 1987 and 1988 and won the 
Lonsdale Cup with Ian Ferguson in 1985 and on his own 
in 1987. 

MACE, Francis Joseph (1837-1927) was a member of 
a British family which settled for some years in Portugal 
and then, in 1852 accompanied by a group of Portuguese, 
emigrated to Taranaki. They took up land at Omata, on 
the outskirts of New Plymouth. Mace and a Portuguese 
associate, Trooper Antonio Rodriquez de Sardinha, both 
won the NZ Cross during the NZ Wars. 

The two men joined the Volunteer Force in Taranaki at 
the outbreak of the wars, and were awarded the NZ Cross 
in 1877 for gallantry at Kaitake in March 1864, and at 
Katikara River in June 1863 (for Mace) and at Poutoko 
in October 1863 (for Rodriquez). 

Mace rose to the rank of captain. Both men later 
farmed in the New Plymouth area. 

MACETOWN is a former gold-mining centre, now a 
ghost town, 20 km north-east of Queenstown, in Central 
Otago. Three well-known Otago cricketers, the Mace 
brothers, were among the early arrivals when gold was 
found in the 1860s and, although they stayed for only a 
brief period, the settlement became known as ‘The Maces’ 
Town’. The name was contracted to Macetown on the 
first official survey map in 1870. It is claimed there were 
3,000 people in the town in the late 1860s, but by the 
beginning of the 20th century the town had died. The 
derelict houses and commercial buildings are now visited 
by tourists from Arrowtown, 10 km to the south, via four- 
wheel-drive vehicle or on horseback. 

McGEE, Greg (1950- ), contemporary theatre, television 
and film writer, was born in Oamaru and educated at 
Waitaki Boys’ High School and the University of Otago, 
where he graduated LLB in 1972. Whilst at university, 
McGee played rugby for Otago, the South Island, New 
Zealand LIniversities and the Junior All Blacks, and was 
twice an All Black trialist. It was rugby that provided the 
setting for his spectacularly successful first play, Foreskin’s 
Lament, which performed around the country during 
1980-81. At the time, the country was going through the 
political upheaval that led up to the 1981 Springbok rugby 
tour of NZ, and McGee’s play, loaded with dark humour, 
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savagery and Foreskin’s lament for lost innocence, made 
for a compelling performance. It continues to be per¬ 
formed around NZ and in 2003 was adapted into a 
movie. Skin and Bone. 

His second play, Tooth and Claw (first performed 
1983) drew on his legal experience and portrayed a law 
office as a metaphor for society. This was followed by Out 
in the Cold (1983), Wbitemen (1988), which drew a poor 
response, and This Train I’m On (1999). 

Towards the end of the 1980s, McGee turned to tel¬ 
evision writing, which accrued several awards. His two 
political documentary dramas — Erebus: The Aftermath 
(1987), which examined the judicial inquiry into the Mt 
Erebus air crash; and Fallout (1994), a dramatisation 
(with Tom Scott) of the ANZUS anti-nuclear row and its 
implications for the David Lange-led Labour Government 
— won him Best Drama Writer. McGee has also written 
for a number of television series, including Roche , Marlin 
Bay, Cover Story and Street Legal and for film, including 
the award-winning Old Scores (1991), co-written with 
Dean Parker, and Via Satellite (1998) with Anthony Mc- 
Carten. 

MclNDOE, Sir Archibald Hector (1900-60) was a rela¬ 
tive of Sir Harold Gillies, and a successor to his status as 
one of the world’s great plastic surgeons. Mclndoe was 
born in Dunedin, a member of the printing and publish¬ 
ing family of John Mclndoe. After qualifying as a doctor 
at Otago University, he became a fellow at the Mayo 
Clinic in the US, where he lived for seven years. He then 
moved to London to become assistant to Gillies, who was 
at that time setting up the new plastic surgery unit at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Mclndoe became a leader in his 
profession during World War Two when he took charge 
of a special centre at the Queen Victoria Hospital at East 
Grinstead, dedicated to repairing the disfigured faces and 
bodies of wounded airmen. 

MclNTYRE,Sir Donald Conroy (1934—), Auckland-born, 
is a bass-baritone of international stature. He studied at 
the London Guildhall of Music, making his operatic debut 
as Zachariah in Nabucco with the Welsh National Opera 
in 1959. From 1960 to 1967 he sang with the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera in over 30 parts. His Covent Garden debut 
in 1967 was as Barak in Die Frau ohne Schatten , and the 
same year he made his debut at Bayreuth as Telramund. In 
1973, again at Bayreuth, he became the first English singer 
to undertake the role of Wotan in Wagner’s Ring Cycle. 
He appeared in the same part at Covent Garden in 1974, 
and also made his debut at the Metropolitan Opera. His 
weighty and strongly projected tone is particularly suited 
to Wagnerian roles, and his Wotan has developed steadily 
into an intense and distinguished portrait. 

In 1992 McIntyre was knighted, and in 2003 he was 
one of ten inaugural recipients of an Arts Foundation of 
New Zealand Icon Award. 


MclNTYRE, Mary (1933- ) was born in Auckland and is 
a figurative, realist painter whose works usually include 
the human figure. She is well known for her portraits and 
for the off-beat humour in her work. Self-taught, except 
for some art classes with Colin McCahon, McIntyre did 
not begin exhibiting until 1972. She won the Team Mc¬ 
Millan Ford Art Award in 1983. 

MclNTYRE, Peter (1910-95), was probably the best- 
known painter in NZ in the years following World War 
Two. Born in Dunedin into a family well acquainted with 
the visual arts, he studied at the Slade Art School, London, 
during 1931-34, and also attended studio classes in Paris. 
Later he joined a circus and travelled around Europe 
before returning to London where he worked on stage 
decor at Sadler’s Wells and the London Coliseum. 

On the outbreak of World War Two, he volunteered for 
service as a gunner with a NZ anti-tank battery which was 
formed in England. He served in the Middle East theatre 
and during 1941 was appointed official war artist, cover¬ 
ing North Africa, Crete and Italy. 

After the war he returned to NZ and took up painting 
full time, married, settled in Wellington and published 
several picture books, some based on his trips to Antarc¬ 
tica, Hong Kong and the United States. Books include 
The Painted Years, Peter McIntyre’s NZ, Peter McIntyre’s 
Pacific. ‘Peter McIntyre is a name known throughout the 
land,' writes Gil Docking, ‘probably because his work 
epitomises, in the popular mind, what painting should 
be about and what paintings should look like.’ Later in 
his life he spent much of his time at a retreat in the King 
Country. 

MclNTYRE, Raymond Francis (1879-1933) was born in 
Christchurch, where he studied at the Canterbury College 
School of Art under Alfred Walsh and Herdman Smith. 
After being awarded a bronze medal for a life study, he 
taught at the school. He left for England in 1909, where 
he studied under William Nicholson and Walter Sickert. 
He was art critic for The Architectural Review for some 
years. Although a Victorian, he was in tune with the paint¬ 
ing of the turn of the century, and his work showed strong 
Japanese influences. 

MACKAY, James (1831-1912), born in London of Scot¬ 
tish descent, was an explorer, government agent and 
magistrate. He emigrated to NZ with his family in 1845, 
worked on his father’s farm near Nelson for eight years, 
took up land of his own in the Collingwood district, and 
spent many years in the 1850s exploring the northern 
and western regions of the South Island. In 1858 Mackay 
became Assistant Native Secretary and warden of the 
Collingwood goldfield. He was involved in purchasing 
large areas of land in the northern and western regions of 
the South Island for the government. On the outbreak of 
war in the Waikato, he was sent there by the government 
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and virtually disarmed the Ngati Maru and prevented 
them from joining the Maori forces. During the later 
stages of the war he acted as interpreter with the Imperial 
Forces, and was actually placed under arrest for insist¬ 
ing on explaining to the Maori who came to surrender 
that their lands had been confiscated. He was later given 
the task of resettling those Maori who surrendered after 
Orakau Pa. Mackay became Civil Commissioner for the 
Hauraki district, warden of the Thames goldfield, warden 
and resident magistrate at Greymouth, and retired in the 
1880s, first to Auckland and then to Paeroa. 

Mackay was a remarkable pioneer. He is said to have 
once walked more than 110 km in a day across the broken 
landscape of the West Coast. 

Mt Mackay (2,298 m) and Mackays Bluff, both in 
the Nelson area, and Mackaytown south of Coromandel, 
were named after him. 

MACKAY, Jessie (1864-1938) was one of NZ’s best- 
known poets in her time, although her work has not 
proved durable. She was born in a shepherd’s hut by the 
Rakaia Gorge, the daughter of a Highland Scot shepherd 
and farm manager. She was educated at Christchurch Nor¬ 
mal School and Training College, and became a teacher. 
Although she published verse and contributed articles to 
newspapers, it was not until she was 42 that she became a 
professional journalist, as editor of the Canterbury Times. 
Some of Jessie Mackay’s verse was in Scottish dialect; 
much of it was jumbled and confused symbolism, often 
involving Maori legend and tradition. This overwhelmed 
what was a genuine lyrical gift. 

Her books of poetry include The Spirit of the Rangatira 
(1889), The Sitter on the Rail (1891), From the Maori 
Sea (1908), Land of the Morning (1909), Poems of Jessie 
Mackay (1911), The Bride of the Rivers (1926) and Vigil 
(1935). 

Mackay was a lifelong defender of women and minori¬ 
ties, and campaigned vigorously against vivisection, blood 
sports and on behalf of Prohibition. 

McKECHNIE, Brian John (1953- ) is one of the few 
NZers to reach the top at both rugby and cricket, and was 
especially notable for his fine match temperament. Once 
in a rugby test and once in a cricket international, he was 
the central figure in internationally celebrated dramas. 

Born at Gore and educated at Invercargill’s Southland 
Boys’ High School, he was a talented bowler for Otago, 
and first represented NZ at cricket in 1975. He was a 
member of the 1979 side and other teams in the 1980s. He 
was the batsman facing Trevor Chappell in the one-day 
game when the Australian captain Greg Chappell ordered 
his brother to bowl the notorious underarm delivery, the 
last ball in a one-day international when NZ needed six 
runs to win off one ball. 

McKechnie first represented NZ at rugby in 1977. He 
was a sound first five-eighth with an accurate boot but 


it was at fullback against Wales in 1978, as a substitute 
for the injured Clive Curry, that he was again a central 
figure in a drama. He landed three penalty goals to give 
NZ a 13-12 win — the last of the kicks just before the 
final whistle after a lineout ‘dive’ by Andy Haden, which 
made it appear that Haden had been pushed by a Welsh 
opponent, as the All Blacks trailed 12-10. The ‘dive’ 
caused great controversy (although the referee said after¬ 
wards the penalty was awarded for another offence). In 
all, McKechnie played 26 matches for the All Blacks, 
including eight internationals, and he scored 148 points. 

After he moved to Christchurch for business he was a 
Canterbury cricket selector for several seasons and later 
served on national selection panels under Sir Richard 
Hadlee. 

McKENZIE,James (c.1820-?) is a legendary figure in NZ 
history, whose date and place of birth and ultimate fate 
remain unknown. The Mackenzie Country, Mackenzie 
Pass and the Mackenzie River are all named after the 
shepherd (despite the difference in spelling). It is believed 
McKenzie was born in Ross-shire, emigrated to Australia 
during the 1840s and then came on to NZ with the object 
of taking up land in Southland. At the end of the summer 
of 1855, about 1,000 sheep went missing from Levels 
Station, at Timaru. They were tracked westward into the 
back country, over Mackenzie Pass from the headwaters 
of the Hayter Stream, between the Rollesbury Range and 
the Dalgety Range, to the headwaters of the Mackenzie 
River, and into the large basin now known as the Mac¬ 
kenzie Country. The sheep were tracked by the Levels 
overseer, J H C Sidebottom, and two Maori assistants who 
found McKenzie with the sheep. They overpowered him, 
but he broke away and reached Lyttelton, where he was 
captured, convicted of the theft and sentenced to five years 
in jail. He twice escaped and was recaptured and, after 
only nine months in jail, was pardoned. It is understood 
he returned to Australia. 

McKenzie’s physical stamina, his stockmanship and his 
apparently remarkable dog companion have been roman¬ 
ticised over the years until he is now established as part of 
NZ’s folklore. Many articles and books have been devoted 
to McKenzie, but perhaps the best known is Mackenzie , a 
novel written by James McNeish, published in 1970. 

McKENZIE, Sir John (1838-1901), the son of a poor Scot¬ 
tish crofter, became a fiery proselytiser against landlordism 
in NZ. He worked as a shepherd in Scotland, emigrated to 
NZ in 1860 and worked as a station manager for pioneer 
South Island settler John Jones. He became a farmer on 
his own account near Palmerston, Otago, a member of 
the Provincial Council and the Waikouaiti County Council 
during the 1870s, and MP for Moeraki as an Independent 
in 1881. He held the Moeraki seat for 20 years. He was 
Minister of Lands and Agriculture from the beginning of 
the Liberal reign until 1900. 
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McKenzie was a passionate believer in the rights of 
small farmers, and his Scottish boyhood at the time of 
the Highland clearances gave him a hatred for absentee 
landlordism and the exploitation of tenant farmers. He 
pursued policies favouring ‘lease in perpetuity’ for occupi¬ 
ers of land, or the right to purchase on generous terms. 
He was a stalwart, honest and popular man who fought 
with great courage for the things he believed in, and who 
brought an interest in scientific farming to the portfolio 
of Agriculture. 

McKENZIE, Sir Roy Allan (1922- ) is NZ’s foremost 
philanthropist, having continued and built upon the busi¬ 
ness and philanthropic interests of his father, the late J R 
McKenzie, founder of the McKenzies (NZ) Ltd chain of 
stores and the J R McKenzie Youth Education Fund and 
the J R McKenzie Trust. 

Educated at Timaru Boys’ High School and Otago 
University, Sir Roy served in the RNZAF and RAF during 
World War Two. While serving on the J R McKenzie Trust 
Board from 1947 to 1993, Sir Roy set up the McKenzie 
Education Foundation and the Roy McKenzie Founda¬ 
tion, which support community endeavour in education, 
welfare, health and rehabilitation. He has also been 
directly involved with community organisations, such as 
Outward Bound Trust, Birthright, NZ Council for Educa¬ 
tion Research and Te Omanga Hospice, and with the har¬ 
ness horse breeding and racing industry for many years. 

In 1988 Sir Roy was knighted and in 1995 was 
appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the Order of NZ, in 
recognition of his outstanding contribution to education 
and welfare in NZ. 

MACKENZIE, Sir Thomas Noble (1853-1930) was 
Prime Minister briefly in 1912, and was the NZ High 
Commissioner in London during World War One. Mac¬ 
kenzie was born in Edinburgh, came to NZ with his 
family in 1858, worked as a surveyor in Wellington and 
later in Otago, and was one of the very earliest explorers 
in Central Otago and West Otago right across to Milford 
Sound. For some years he was a storekeeper in Balclutha, 
and in 1887 he was returned to Parliament for the Clutha 
electorate, a seat he held until 1896. After three years on 
business in Britain, Mackenzie returned to Parliament 
in NZ in 1900, and over the next few years represented 
several different electorates. He resigned from Parliament 
in 1912, after being Prime Minister for two months at 
the head of a Liberal Party caretaker administration. He 
served as High Commissioner in London from 1912 until 
1920 and, on his return to NZ, was appointed to the 
Legislative Council. 

Mackenzie was respected as a modest, honest, decent 
and hardworking man by all sections of the community. 

Mt Mackenzie, a peak above the Sutherland Falls, in 
Fiordland, was named after Sir Thomas, and, at one time, 
was called Mt Tom Mackenzie. 


MACKEREL, Blue ( Scomber australasicus) is a round¬ 
bodied, streamlined, pelagic fish averaging 30 to 40 cm 
in length and weighing about 1.5 kg. Widely distributed 
in the temperate waters of the Pacific, it is common over 
the outer continental shelf around the North Island and 
the north of the South Island throughout the year, and 
frequently forms large feeding schools at the surface. The 
fish is blue-green above with a pattern of darker zigzag 
lines and silvery white below with darker spots along the 
sides under the lateral line. 

Caught mainly by purse-seining, it has a dark flesh and 
high fat content and is used mainly for canning. Despite its 
apparent abundance, catches are relatively modest: about 
7,000 tonnes each year. 

Jack Mackerel (Trachurus declivis and T. novaezelan- 
diae) are slender fish which, until comparatively recently, 
were thought to be one species. Both are widespread in 
NZ and southern Australian waters with T. novaezelan- 
diae also occurring in South-East Asia and Japan. Both are 
blue or green above with faint brown bands and silvery 
white below. They are common on the bottom and in mid¬ 
water and occasionally school at the surface. T. declivis is 
more common on the west coast of the North Island and 
T. novaezelcmdiae in the Bay of Plenty. The former is the 
more abundant, and is caught mainly by trawl; annual 
catches exceed 30,000 tonnes. The flesh is dark but light¬ 
ens on cooking and is most suitable for canning. 

McKERROW, James (1834-1919) was a Scottish-born 
and Scottish-educated surveyor. He explored and mapped 
huge areas of Central Otago in the early 1860s, including 
the lakes Wanaka, Hawea, Wakatipu, Te Anau and Mana- 
pouri. Most of the lakes were surveyed from whaleboats 
or even smaller craft. McKerrow arrived in NZ in 1859 
to join the Otago Provincial Survey Department. After his 
work in Central Otago and Southland, he was appointed 
Chief Surveyor of Otago, then Surveyor-General for NZ 
and Secretary of Lands and Mines. In 1889 he was made 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, and he held other very 
senior government appointments before his retirement in 
1901. 

McKerrow Glacier, in south Westland, Lake McKer¬ 
row, on the lower Hollyford River in Fiordland, the McK¬ 
errow Range at the north end of Lake Wanaka, and Mt 
McKerrow near Wellington, were all named after him. 

MACKINNON PASS, on the Milford Track, is named 
after Quintin McPherson Mackinnon (1851-92), a Scot- 
tish-born surveyor who pioneered the track after discov¬ 
ering it in October 1888. For several years afterwards, 
Mackinnon maintained the track, took tour parties along 
it and carried the mail between Te Anau and Milford. 
Mackinnon Pass is 1,036 m above sea level, on a ridge 
between the Clinton River valley in the south-east and the 
Arthur River valley to the north-east, leading to Milford 
Sound in Fiordland. 
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Quintin Mackinnon’s name appears in a number of 
place names in the region and the spelling varies in almost 
every case. 

McLAREN, Bruce (1937-70) was one of the best grand 
prix drivers NZ has produced and an engineer whose skill 
and imagination had a lasting impact on world motor rac¬ 
ing. He was born at Remuera, Auckland, where his father, 
Les, had a service station. Les had competed in motor¬ 
cycle events as a young man and after World War Two 
drove in sprints and beach races. As a small boy, Bruce 
was an enthusiastic sportsman, but at the age of nine he 
contracted a rare disease of the hip that left him with a left 
leg slightly shorter than the right, but with powerful arms 
and upper body that helped him with rowing. 

He studied engineering at Seddon Memorial Technical 
College and took part in his first race at the age of 15 in 
a car owned by his father. He was awarded the NZ Inter¬ 
national Grand Prix Association Driver to Europe scholar¬ 
ship during the 1957-58 season, drove for the then famous 
Cooper team, and immediately began to show his class. 

In 1962, McLaren began driving the Cooper Climax 
car which he had been involved in designing with John 
Cooper, and from then on his influence on car design 
grew. With Denny Hulme, McLaren progressed through 
‘big-banger’ sports car racing and between 1967 and 1971 
Team McLaren dominated the CanAm Challenge series, 
winning each year for five consecutive years. 

McLaren was genuinely and widely liked in the sport. 
He returned regularly to race in this part of the world, and 
he and some NZ friends became a leading force in grand 
prix racing in Europe until his tragic death in an accident 
testing a CanAm car at Goodwood in June 1970. 

McLaren’s name has been perpetuated over the years 
in the McLaren racing team and McLaren cars. McLaren 
International is a multi-billion-dollar company based in 
the UK, and Team McLaren has had continued success in 
Formula One motor racing. 

MACLAURIN, Richard Cockbum (1870-1920) was 
born in Scotland, came to NZ at the age of four and, after 
a brilliant academic career in mathematics at Auckland 
University and Cambridge, became president of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. The Institute was in the 
doldrums at the time when Maclaurin was appointed, and 
he raised it to be one of the world’s great scientific and 
educational institutions. 

McLEAN, Sir Donald (1820-77) was a controversial 
figure in the early days of European settlement in NZ. 
He bought huge tracts of land from the Maori for the 
government at low cost, and had an enormous influence 
on the policy of successive NZ governments towards the 
Maori for more than 30 years, from the early 1840s until 
his death. McLean was born in the Scottish Hebrides, 
emigrated to New South Wales in 1839, moving on to 


NZ in 1840 as agent for a timber company. He quickly 
gained a working knowledge of the Maori language. 
In 1843 he was appointed to a position in the office of 
the Protector of Aborigines by Governor FitzRoy, and 
then became the most important government agent in 
the Province of Taranaki. Over the following 20 years, 
as a land purchaser for the government, he bought large 
areas of land in Taranaki, Wanganui-Rangitikei, Hawke’s 
Bay, the Wairarapa, Wellington and in many other parts 
of the country. As Chief Land Purchase Officer and 
Native Secretary for six years from the mid-1850s, McLean 
dominated the government’s dealings with the Maori. He 
was involved in the Waitara purchase in Taranaki, which 
precipitated the war there. He became superintendent of 
the Hawke’s Bay Province in 1863 and an MP three years 
later. For nine years until his resignation in 1876, he was 
Native Minister and, for a while, Minister of Defence. 
With tact and a policy of amelioration, McLean aimed to 
gradually settle relations between Maori and European 
after the wars. 

McLean also bought stations for himself in the Mana- 
watu region, in Hawke’s Bay and in Central Otago. He 
was shrewd, dogged and sometimes ruthless in his deal¬ 
ings with Maori, at a time when many Pakeha were con¬ 
vinced that Maori would not survive as a race. 


McLEOD, Jennifer Helen (J enn y) (1941- ), composer 
and music theorist, was born in Wellington, educated at 
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Timaru Girls’ High School, Horowhenua College, Victoria 
University and Paris Conservatoire. She has composed 
large-scale music-theatre works, including Earth and Sky 
and Under the Sun; a number of chamber, orchestral and 
choral works, including Emperor and the Nightingale, 
Rock Sonata No 2, Three Celebrations, Courtship of the 
Yonghy-Bongby-Bo; and film scores, including The Silent 
One. She has played in rock bands, received a number of 
music awards, twice toured the US as a guest of the govern¬ 
ment, and was for a time the music critic for The Domin¬ 
ion. She became the youngest university professor in the 
Commonwealth when she was appointed Professor and 
Head of the Department of Music at Victoria University in 
1971. She has made a special study of the chromatic system 
and in recent years has become closely associated with the 
Ngati Rangi people of Te Maungarongo marae. In 1997 
she received a NZ Order of Merit for services to music. 

McLEOD, Norman (c.l779-1866) was the leader of a 
group of Scottish settlers, who emigrated from the High¬ 
lands at the time of the land clearances. They went first to 
Nova Scotia, then to South Australia and Victoria, and fi¬ 
nally to Waipu in Auckland Province. McLeod studied for 
the ministry at Aberdeen and Edinburgh universities and, 
although he graduated with an MA, he was dissatisfied 
with the state of the Church of Scotland at the time and 
decided to join the migrants to Nova Scotia in 1817. He 
was also associated with a group who settled in Ohio in 
the US. The Nova Scotian settlement suffered from a dis¬ 
astrous crop failure in 1848, and McLeod led an advance 
party to South Australia in 1851. Other groups of Scots 
followed them to South Australia, Victoria and, in many 
cases, on to NZ. The settlement at Waipu prospered so well 
that, over the next seven years, 850 more settlers followed 
direct from Nova Scotia to NZ. 

McMEEKAN, Campbell Percy (1908-72) was head of 
the Animal Research Station at Ruakura from 1943 to 
1963 when it was internationally acclaimed as the best 
of its type anywhere. He was born at Otaki, educated 
at Stratford Technical High School, Victoria University 
College, was a foundation degree student at Massey 
Agricultural College, and took his PhD at Cambridge 
under the world-famous animal scientist, Sir John Ham¬ 
mond. He taught at Massey, and was Professor of Animal 
Husbandry at Lincoln Agricultural College, before his 
appointment to Ruakura, which was then a struggling 
research establishment concentrating mostly on growing 
vegetables to support the war effort. 

McMeekan earned an international reputation as an 
applied animal researcher, and as a speaker on the subject. 
He was probably the first animal research scientist in the 
world to move his experiments on animal breeding, feeding 
and growth rates into the paddocks on a commercial scale. 
After turning down prestigious jobs in several countries, 
he decided in 1961 to try for the post of Director-General 


of Agriculture in NZ; he was not chosen, lost an appeal 
against the appointment of a rival and the following year 
joined the World Bank in Washington DC. 

He returned to farm near Putaruru with his second 
wife, Daintry, in the mid-1960s, but still travelled widely 
as a consultant to the Bank. He drowned at Westhaven 
Marina, Auckland, in a boating accident. 

McNAB, a farming area 24 km from Gore, in Southland, 
was named after Alexander McNab, whose station, 
Knapdale, nearby, was the first sheep run taken up in the 
region. He was at one time Speaker of the Otago Provin¬ 
cial Council. 

McNAB, Robert (1864-1917) an early NZ historian, 
was born in Southland, the son of a runholder, Alexander 
McNab, and educated at Invercargill Grammar School 
and Otago University (BA 1883, MA 1885 with honours 
in mathematics and physics, LLB 1891). He practised law 
in Invercargill, became Liberal MP for Mataura between 
1893 and 1896 and again between 1898 and 1908, and 
MP for Hawke’s Bay from 1914 until his death. He was 
Minister of Lands and Agriculture in the Ward adminis¬ 
tration, and held the Justice and Marine portfolios in the 
wartime National administration, from 1915 until his 
death in 1917. 

McNab’s lifelong interest was NZ history and his 
books include Murihiku: Some Oldtime Events (1905), 
which was written and reissued in several expanded edi¬ 
tions until the last one, Murihiku: a History of the South 
Island of NZ (1909); Historical Records ofNZ (first vol¬ 
ume 1908, second volume 1914); The Old Whaling Days 
(1913); and From Tasman to Marsden (1914). 

McNEISH, James ( 1931- ) became an established 
author with a book called Fire Under the Ashes (1965), 
an account of his association for three years in Western 
Sicily with Danilo Dolci, an unorthodox social worker. 
McNeish was born in Auckland, educated at Auckland 
Grammar and Auckland University, and worked as a jour¬ 
nalist on the NZ Herald from 1951 until 1957. During 
his last year there, he compiled a book on pubs, Tavern in 
the Town (1957). He was abroad from 1958 until 1967, 
during which period he established himself as a free-lance 
broadcaster and writer. His work since his return to NZ 
includes Mackenzie (1970), The Mackenzie Affair (1972), 
and The Mask of Sanity: The Bain Murders (1997). His 
novels include: The Glass Zoo (1976), Joy (1982), My 
Name is Faradiso (1995), and Mr Halliday and the Circus 
Master (1996). In 1998 he published An Albatross Too 
Many, a sequel to his memoir As For the Godwits (1977). 
Dance of the Peacocks: New Zealanders in Exile in the 
time of Hitler and Mao Tse-Tung was published in 2003. 

MACONIE, Robin John (1942- ), composer, author and 
critic, was born in Auckland and educated at Victoria 
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University of Wellington and the Paris Conservatoire. 
Since 1970, he has worked freelance in London, in tan¬ 
dem, from 1975, with part-time lecturing in music at 
Surrey University. From 1974 to 1980 he was chief music 
critic of the Times Educational Supplement. Maconie is 
the author of the highly regarded book, Works of Karl¬ 
heinz Stockhausen (Oxford, 1976), and has composed 
much music for film (including the NZ feature film Runa¬ 
way of 1965), magnetic tape and traditional instrumental 
forces. In 1997 he was appointed professor of Performing 
Arts at Savannah College of Art and Design. 

MACROCARPA (sometimes incorrectly called micro- 
carpa) is the tree Cupressus macrocarpa in the family 
Cupressaceae, related to the pines. Members of the genus 
are from the Northern Hemisphere and several other spe¬ 
cies are also grown in NZ. None of the other species are as 
common as macrocarpa, though in nature the macrocarpa 
itself has one of the most restricted ranges. It comes from 
the Monterey Peninsula, California, also the source of our 
commonest exotic tree, the radiata pine. 

Macrocarpa is widely used for shelter belt plantings 
and in many cases these trees are now quite old and large, 
with squat trunks and wide spreading branches. 

The wood, though previously much neglected, is of 
good quality and in some respects similar to kauri. As 
with pines and most other gymnosperms, the macrocarpa 
produces cones which, while much smaller than those of 
pines, are the largest in its genus, and it is they that give it 
its specific name, macrocarpa, meaning large fruit. 

As well as the normal form, there are a number of 
hybrids and varieties in cultivation derived from macro¬ 
carpa. 

MAGPIE MOTH (see Moths) 

MAGPIES (see Australian Magpies) 

MAHIA PENINSULA is a triangular extension south¬ 
wards from the northern tip of Hawke Bay, 20 km long 
and 12 km at its widest point. It was once an island until 
sand accumulation linked it to the mainland. Mahia Beach 
is on the western side of the isthmus. The town of Mahia 
is 6 km away on the eastern side. 

MAHOE (Melicytus ramiflorus), also known as whitey- 
wood, is a common forest and scrubland tree throughout 
NZ. It grows to about 10 m high, and is recognisable by 
the whitish bark, usually covered in white lichens, and 
also the gnarled appearance of the bark owing to branches 
starting close to the ground and crowding up the trunk. It 
was mostly from the burnt, decaying trunks of the whitey- 
wood that ‘Taranaki wool’ was collected by the people 
of Taranaki and supplied to the Chinese merchant, Chew 
Chong, for export. ‘Taranaki wool’ was a fungus which 
Chong recognised was a delicacy in China. More than 


1,700 tonnes of it were exported in the ten years from 
1872 to 1882, worth about $150,000. 

MAHON, Peter Thomas (1924—86) was a High Court 
judge who became a household name after his verdict as 
the head of a Royal Commission of inquiry into the Air 
NZ DC-10 crash on Mt Erebus in the Antarctic. He was 
born at Christchurch, and finished his education there 
after serving in the infantry during World War Two. He 
was Crown Prosecutor at Christchurch from 1957 until he 
went into practice on his own in 1962. He was made a QC 
and appointed a High Court (or Supreme Court as it was 
called then) judge in 1971, and moved to Auckland. 

Following the disaster on Mt Erebus in November 
1979, Mahon was appointed to the Royal Commission 
of inquiry in 1980 to establish the cause of the DC-10 
crash. 

His verdict largely exonerated the crew, blaming the 
provision of faulty navigational information to their com¬ 
puter and the existence of a phenomenon called ‘white 
out’. In his decision, he also accused Air NZ of irregulari¬ 
ties and even attempts at deceit. The Appeal Court later 
ruled that he had exceeded his jurisdiction and breached 
natural justice in his findings on the conduct of Air NZ 
and Mahon resigned from the High Court within a 
month. His appeal to the Privy Council against the Appeal 
Court decision was dismissed. 

Mahon’s detailed findings and verdict on the crash 
itself were otherwise allowed to stand and there is no 
doubt that his official report has forced a rethink interna¬ 
tionally of the responsibilities of airlines and aircrew, even 
among those who might not agree with his interpretation 
of those responsibilities. He was given an award in 1985 
by the International Federation of Airline Pilots’ Associa¬ 
tions for his work during the inquiry. 

His official report was a brilliantly written narrative 
with the pace of a thriller and the clarity of a scientific 
exposition. It was widely admired. William Collins later 
published an award-winning book by Mahon on the 
subject, called Verdict on Erebus. A second book, Dear 
Sam, a collection of personal letters to family members 
and friends, was published by Collins in 1985. Following 
his retirement Mahon headed an inquiry into the Queen 
Street riots and was temporarily Chief Justice for Western 
Samoa. He was an accomplished lawyer and a well- 
read, cultivated man. It was not until the year 2000 that 
Mahon’s report was finally tabled for discussion, the 
length of time that had elapsed a testament to the inde¬ 
pendence of his point of view. 

MAHUKI MANUKURA, sometimes known as Mahuki of 
the Red Plume, was a follower of the great Maori pacifist, 
Te Whiti of Parihaka, during the 1870s. After Te Whiti’s 
arrest and the dispersal of his followers, Mahuki settled 
near Te Kuiti as a minor chief of the Ngati Maniapoto, 
and founded a new religious cult, Tekau-ma-rua, which 
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translates as ‘The Twelve’. Meetings of the sect were usu¬ 
ally held on the twelfth day of the month, hence tekau- 
ma-rua. He tried to block the progress of the Main Trunk 
Railway survey, and was arrested and jailed for a year. 
In 1890 he prophesied that the Maori millennium would 
come on 2 November that year. He and his followers 
moved into Te Kuiti during October to await the event. 
He was again jailed for a year and his influence rapidly 
declined. 

MAHUTA, Tawhiao Potatau Te Wherowhero (1855— 
1912) served as the Maori King from 1894 until 1907. 
Born at Whatiwhatihoe, near Pirongia Mountain, Mahuta 
was the son of Tawhiao and his first wife, Hera. On the 
death of his father in 1894, Te Kauhanganui (Maori Par¬ 
liament) elected him to succeed as the third King. At that 
time, Maori-European relations were beset with the prob¬ 
lem of Maori lands being unavailable for European settle¬ 
ment. Richard Seddon, the Premier, wrote to Mahuta in 
1899 with regard to the Maori Lands Administration Bill 
that became law in 1900. Mahuta agreed to open his lands 
for leasehold tenure, but a large number of his people were 
unwilling to concur. In 1903, Seddon visited Waahi and 
secured the other chiefs’ approval. Later that year, Mahuta 
accepted a seat in the Legislative Council. 

A man of few words, Mahuta outlined his views on the 
Maori land question thus: ‘It was not sufficient merely to 
open up Maori lands for European settlement. Parliament 
should pass a law which would enable the Maori to work 
his lands.’ 

In 1907, there was a revitalisation of the King Move¬ 
ment, and Mahuta withdrew from politics. He died at 
Waahi on 9 November 1912, survived by his wife, Te 
Marae, and five sons. 

MAHY, Margaret (1936- ) is a prolific, internation¬ 
ally honoured NZ author of books for children. Born in 
Whakatane and educated at Whakatane High School and 
the universities of Auckland and Canterbury, she qualified 
as a librarian. The first story she ever wrote was produced 
at the age of seven, since when she has written more or less 
continually. She has two daughters. 

In 1961, Mahy began writing for the school publica¬ 
tions branch of the Department of Education and in 1969 
her first book, A Lion in the Meadow, was published. 

Her output since 1969 has been remarkable and her 
fame has grown steadily. Her books have been translated 
into 15 languages. She has twice won the Carnegie Medal, 
a top international award — in 1982 for The Haunt¬ 
ing and in 1984 for The Changeover, which was also 
chosen as a Boston Globe/Horn Books Honour Book in 
the US. She has won the NZ Library Association’s Esther 
Glen Medal five times (A Lion in the Meadow, The First 
Margaret Mahy Story Book, 1972; The Haunting-, The 
Changeover; Underrtmners, 1992). Other awards include 
the Italian Premier Grafico Award {The Wind Between the 


Stars, 1976); the Dutch Silver Pencil Award ( The Boy Who 
Was Followed Home, 1977); the Goodman Fielder Wat- 
tie Award for Junior Fiction ( Underrunners ); the Young 
Observer Fiction Prize ( The Tricksters, 1986); and the NZ 
Post Children’s Book Award for Senior Fiction {Alchemy, 
2003). 

Since A Lion in the Meadow Mahy has published over 
150 books and continues to be a prolific writer, producing 
both junior and senior fiction. She was appointed to NZ’s 
highest honour, the Order of New Zealand, in February 
1993, and in 1998 she received the A W Reed Lifetime 
Achievement Award. In 2002 she was the recipient of the 
first Sylvia Ashton Warner Fellowship. 

MAIMAI is a shelter, usually in a swamp, in which a 
duck-shooter waits for the arrival of the prey. It is also a 
settlement west of Reefton in Buller, and Maimai Creek 
flows nearby. The word is thought to be derived from 
‘mai’ which, in the Maori language, is an adverb indicat¬ 
ing motion towards the speaker. (Maimai means a dance 
or haka.) Wise’s NZ Guide, however, claims that Maimai, 
the place name at least, ‘despite its appearance and sound’, 
is not a Maori word, but was imported into NZ by gold 
diggers who came to the West Coast from Australia. It is 
an Australian aboriginal word meaning ‘shelter’. 

MAINE ANJOU is a breed of beef cattle originating in the 
Haute-Anjou area of France early in the 19th century from 
a cross of English Durham stock and the local French 
breed, Mancelle. The breed first arrived in NZ when the 
Graham family of Tai Tapu in Canterbury brought in a 
heifer from the United Kingdom in 1973. Later, Maine 
Anjou semen was imported from both Britain and Canada. 
It is the biggest of the French breeds and while it is used 
by the French as a dual-purpose meat and milk breed, it is 
mainly a beef animal in other countries and wholly so in 
NZ. The breed is now well-spread round NZ, but not in 
large numbers and is regarded as an excellent beef animal 
with good weight gain, temperament and hardiness. 

MAIR,William Gilbert (1832-1912) and Gilbert (1843- 
1923) were the sons of a Scottish sea captain, both born in 
the Bay of Islands, who became fluent speakers of Maori, 
and served with distinction in the NZ Wars. Gilbert, the 
younger brother, won the NZ Cross for gallantry in the 
campaign against Te Kood, in February 1870. William 
Gilbert, the elder, farmed with his father near Whangarei 
for a few years, spent three years on the Australian gold¬ 
fields and, on his return, joined the Colonial Defence Force 
cavalry when war broke out in the Waikato. Mair led the 
final assault at Orakau Pa and, according to the Diction¬ 
ary of NZ Biography, ‘endeavoured (but failed) to save 
some women ... from the fury of the soldiers.’ After rising 
to the rank of major and commanding Te Arawa Native 
Contingent, William Gilbert became a magistrate in the 
Waikato, and later a judge of the Native Land Court. 
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Gilbert Mair was an outstanding sportsman as a young 
man, trained as a surveyor, and joined the Waikato Regi¬ 
ment in 1865 when fighting against the Maori began on 
the East Coast. Over the following five years, he rose to 
the rank of captain, leading Arawa troops fighting on the 
side of Pakeha, including Te Arawa Flying Column No 1. 
He won his NZ Cross for a forced march in pursuit of Te 
Kooti, when the prophet was attacking Ohinemutu. 

After the wars, Gilbert became government interpreter 
to the House of Representatives, a government agent, and 
land purchase officer in several districts. He became an 
official member of Te Arawa Maori Council, having been 
given the rank of a chief of the tribe. He later farmed in 
the Bay of Plenty. 

Mairtown, a residential suburb of Whangarei, was 
named after the Scottish father, Gilbert Mair, Snr. The 
family later gave Whangarei the land for Mair Park. 

MAIZE, a crop which was almost nonexistent in NZ in 
the 1960s, had an upsurge during the 1970s. The planted 
area increased in a decade from about 7,000 ha to 23,000 
but has since dropped to about 14,000 ha (around 8 per 
cent of the total area in grains and peas), yielding 149,000 
tonnes per annum. Over 95 per cent is grown in the North 
Island, with the main areas being the East Coast, Hawke’s 
Bay, Bay of Plenty, Waikato, and around Manawatu-Ran- 
gitikei. Hybrid varieties, developed for NZ conditions, 
have been a major factor in the expansion of the crop. It 
is used as a stock food, mainly for poultry and pigs, and 
is cut while the foliage is still green to make silage, mainly 
as fodder conservation for dairy cattle. 

MAJOR-FLEMING, Dame Malvina Lorraine (1943- ) 
was born in Hamilton and educated in Hamilton and at 
Ngaruawahia Convent, where she studied singing and the 
piano. She became one of Dame Sister Mary Leo’s pupils 
and won the 1963 NZ Mobil Song Quest (Kiri Te Kanawa 
came second), and the Melbourne Sun Aria competition 
in 1964. Training at the London Opera Centre followed 
(1965-67), and at the Kathleen Ferrier School. She 
made her international opera debut in Rossini’s Elizabetta 
Regina d’Ingbilterra at the 1968 Salzburg Festival. 

She returned to NZ in 1970 to raise a family, but con¬ 
tinued to sing regularly, with the NZSO, the NZ Opera, 
radio and at concerts. In 1985 she returned to the inter¬ 
national opera stage (at Brussels in La Finta Giardiniera), 
appeared in England and subsequently toured with the 
Australian Opera for more than a year (1987). In 1991 
she was made a Dame Commander of the British Empire. 
She has appeared in more than 16 operas, made a number 
of recordings, and continues to perform regularly, includ¬ 
ing special performances such as at the dawn concert in 
Auckland on New Year’s Day 2000. 

MAKARA is an area on the Cook Strait coastline, about 
10 km west of downtown Wellington. It is the site of 


NZ’s main international radio receiving station. At one 
time it was, with the international transmitting station at 
Himatangi, the main communications link between NZ 
and the rest of the world. Its importance has been reduced, 
however, by cable and satellite links. 

MAKETU, on the coast of the Bay of Plenty, 15 km north¬ 
east of Te Puke, was the arrival point of the Maori migra¬ 
tion canoe, Arawa , and has always been a stronghold of 
Te Arawa people. Among the earliest European settlers 
was Philip Tapsell, a Danish seaman, who set up a trading 
post in the area in 1828, and gradually became a member 
of Te Arawa people. The name Maketu is from a famous 
kumara plantation in Hawaiki. 

The promontory on which Maketu stands was named 
Town Point by Captain Cook, who observed thousands of 
habitations there. 

Maketu Pa, near the town of Kawhia on the west coast 
of the North Island, is by tradition the final resting place 
of the Tainui canoe. 

MAKUTU is a Maori word meaning to spellbind or 
bewitch. Until the 20th century, Maori deaths were occa¬ 
sionally connected with makutu practices. 

MALAGHAN INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 

is an independent medical research institute in Wellington, 
administered by a charitable trust. Established in 1979 as 
the Wellington Cancer and Medical Research Foundation, 
it focused on research into cancer and heart disease. In 
1986 it was renamed to recognise the contribution and 
support of Len and Ann Malaghan. Malaghan Institute 
scientists now carry out research into cancer, asthma, 
multiple sclerosis and infectious diseases, including tuber¬ 
culosis and RSV (a respiratory infection most serious in 
children under 12 months). 

The institute has a commitment to educating, fostering 
and developing scientists, which it regards as essential to 
the continuing success of scientific research in New Zea¬ 
land. The institute sponsors programmes for doctoral can¬ 
didates, summer internships for university students and a 
science investigator award for secondary students. 

The Malaghan Institute is funded by contestable 
research grants, contributions from corporate sponsors, 
and bequests and donations. In 2004 the institute moved 
from Wellington School of Medicine to a larger, state- 
of-the-art facility at Victoria University which provides 
greater scope for the institute’s research capabilities. 

MALASPINA, the name of two major geographical 
features in the South Island, comes from the leader of a 
Spanish expedition of discovery, which spent five years in 
the South Pacific from 1789. Don Alessandro Malaspina, 
who was an Italian, and his men arrived off the south¬ 
west coast of the South Island in 1793 with the corvettes, 
Descubierta and Altrevida. His men were the first to 
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explore the inner reaches of Doubtful Sound; hence the 
name Malaspina Reach, which is the long south-eastern 
arm of Doubtful Sound, and Bauza Island, near the en¬ 
trance to the sound, named after the second-in-command 
of the expedition, Felipe Bauza. 

Mt Malaspina (3,050 m) is near Mt Tasman in the 
Southern Alps. 

MAMAKU (Cyathea medullaris , sometimes put in the 
genus Spbaeropteris), is also known as the black tree fern. 
It is in the family Cyatheaceae with hundreds of mostly 
tropical species. It is plentiful in the North Island, but 
fairly scarce on the eastern side of the South Island. 

The mamaku is our largest tree fern and one of the 
largest tree fern species in the world, reaching more than 
16 m tall, with large fronds. The trunk is usually only 
about 10 to 15 cm in diameter as, in common with other 
ferns, there is no secondary thickening causing increase in 
trunk diameter with age. The base of the trunk, however, 
may become covered with a fused mass of hardened roots 
that provide most of the structural strength at the base of 
the trunk. 

As with most other ferns the fronds begin tightly rolled 
up and uncurl gradually as they mature. This crook or 
crozier is known as miha in Maori. The shape is used 
widely in Maori art, most notably in the moko, and has 
been adopted in some cases as the basic shape of what 
are regarded as intrinsically NZ symbols. A stylised miha 
planned as an export symbol was not widely enough 
accepted to supersede the ‘NZ Made’ kiwi insignia. One 
suggestion has been that the miha design be adopted as 
the national flag. 

The surfaces of the young fronds are densely covered 
with dark, spiny margined scales (paleae) which can be 
very irritating on soft skin, and were used as itching pow¬ 
der by Maori children. 

MANA is a Maori word which has found a firm place in 
NZ English, possibly because there is no English equiva¬ 
lent. It seems to have come into common usage from 
about 1860 onwards. The original meaning had to do 
with respect and consequent authority. Nowadays, mana 
tends to mean power and influence gained by persons 
through a personal respect that others have for them, 
rather than through an office they may hold or an institu¬ 
tion they may represent. 

MANA ISLAND, with an area of about 800 ha, lies 3 km 
offshore at the entrance to Porirua Harbour, Wellington, 
south from Kapiti Island. It is the site of what is believed 
to have been the first sheep farm in NZ. John Bell Wright 
brought in 100 Merino sheep from Sydney in 1834, and 
sent NZ’s first export consignment of wool to Sydney in 
1835. Mana Island later became an animal quarantine sta¬ 
tion. Today its lack of rodents makes it suitable for liberat¬ 
ing endangered bird species, such as the takahe. 


MANAPOURI is a township of 240 people, administered 
by the Southland District Council, on Surprise Bay, in the 
south-eastern corner of Lake Manapouri, 19 km south¬ 
west of Te Anau, and 160 km north-west of Invercargill. 

Lake Manapouri is regarded by many as the most 
beautiful of NZ’s lakes, and it is also the site of the 
county’s largest hydro-electric generating station. The 
lake lies cradled within the beautiful, rugged mountains 
of Fiordland and, at 433 m deep, it is the deepest lake in 
NZ. It is 142 km 2 in area, and when the original power 
scheme provided for the raising of the lake artificially by 
11 m, there was a public outcry because of the damage 
that would be done to its beautiful shoreline. The plan was 
modified to leave the lake at its natural level. Maori legend 
says the lake was formed by the tears of two daughters of 
a local chief, and its name means ‘Lake of the Sorrowing 
Heart’. The first Europeans to reach the lake were Charles 
Nairn and W H Stephen, in 1852. 

Manapouri hydro-electric station, with a capacity of 
585 MW, is situated at the head of what is called the West 
Arm of the lake, about 30 km across the lake from Mana¬ 
pouri township. It was constructed to produce power for 
the aluminium smelter at Tiwai Point at Bluff Harbour. 
The station came into operation in 1970 and is controlled 
by Meridian Energy. 

The water of the lake plunges down vertical penstocks 
to turbines located in a huge artificial cavern, hewn out 
of solid rock, 213 m below the surface of the lake, and 
then on through a 10 km tailrace tunnel to Deep Cove in 
Doubtful Sound. A second tailrace tunnel linking the sta¬ 
tion to Deep Cove completed in 2001 allows generation to 
rise to 640 GWh annually. 

MANAWATU is the broad coastal plain running north 
and west from the Tararua Range, up to the southern end 
of the Ruahines and across to the Rangitikei River. The 
region includes Horowhenua and its main town, Levin, 
in the south, and Palmerston North, one of NZ’s major 
provincial cities, to the east. The Manawatu River, which 
rises in the Ruahine Range, flows 160 km through the 
Manawatu Gorge and across the plain into the Tasman 
Sea at Foxton Beach. 

Until the 1870s the region was covered with dense 
bush, through which the only access was the river, and 
a number of Maori hapu were located along its banks. 
Manawatu was one of the areas considered for settlement 
by the Canterbury Association in the early 1850s, but 
European occupancy was delayed because of the obvious 
time and expense involved in clearing and developing the 
land. Clearing the thick bush for settlements at Palmer¬ 
ston North and Feilding began in the 1860s, and timber 
and flax were the commodities on which early commerce 
was built. Flax production in the low-lying basin of the 
lower reaches of the Manawatu River continued until 
after World War Two, with the town of Foxton the major 
processing centre. 
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The Manawatu Gorge is the major access through the 
mountain system of the Tararuas and Ruahines from the 
west into southern Hawke’s Bay. The first track through 
the gorge was cut in the late 1860s, and ten years later a 
road was built to take wheeled traffic. The railway line, 
a brilliant engineering feat clinging to the northern bank 
of the steep gorge, went through at the beginning of the 
1890s. 

The Manawatu today is one of the most fertile, inten¬ 
sively farmed regions in NZ, supporting sheep farming 
(with a high proportion of stud sheep breeders), cropping 
and market gardening, dairying and fruit growing. It 
has a wide variety of soil types: sand dunes and swampy 
hollows are common along the coast with yellow-brown 
earth soils inland. 

The Manawatu-Wanganui provincial area has a popu¬ 
lation estimated at 227,000. 

MANAWATU ART GALLERY, Te Manawa, in Palmer 
ston North, like so many of NZ’s present public galleries, 
owes its existence to the initial efforts of an enthusiastic 
arts society. The now defunct Manawatu Society of Arts 
in 1956 decided to form an incorporated society to raise 
funds for a gallery. In 1959 after City Council and Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce help, an exhibition building was offered 
to the society, and in 1966 its first full-time director was 
appointed. Soon after the gallery came into existence, it 
established one of NZ’s first art prizes, the Manawatu 
Prize for Contemporary Art, from which the gallery 
acquired a number of outstanding works, such as the 
1967 prize-winning painting by Milan Mrkusich. 

In 1973 a planning committee was formed to select a 
site for a new building to be designed by David Taylor. 
The 4,000 m 2 building was opened in 1977, with an esti¬ 
mated 1,000 m 2 of exhibition space in the heart of the city 
adjacent to the Civic Complex. 

The gallery is today identified by its 1992 Paul Dibble 
sculpture outside. Called Pacific Monarch, it is probably 
the largest bronze work to be cast in NZ, and is intended 
as a monument to all the peoples who have settled in 
Palmerston North and who have brought aspects of their 
culture with them. On the front of the building is another 
bronze sculpture by Elizabeth Thomson of hugely over¬ 
sized beetles, called Batocera longhorns and Goliath. 

The gallery has a permanent collection of paintings, 
sculpture, prints, photographs, drawings and ceramics 
by NZ artists. Its emphasis is on recent art (after 1960) 
and it has a particularly strong representation of work 
from the 1970s by artists such as Philip Clairmont, Pat 
Hanly, Ralph Hotere, Milan Mrkusich, Ian Scott, Michael 
Smither and Gordon Walters. 

MANAWATU MUSEUM (see Te Manawa) 

MANDER, Mary Jane (1877-1949) was perhaps the earli¬ 
est NZ novelist able to write with mature realism about 


her own country. The Story of a NZ River, first published 
in New York and London in 1920, was her first and fin¬ 
est novel and can be regarded as a NZ classic. She was a 
determined, courageous and socially aware writer. 

Mander was the daughter of a sawmiller who was a 
Member of the House of Representatives for Marsden 
for 20 years, and a Member of the Legislative Council for 
seven. She spent her childhood at small schools in remote 
areas, became a school teacher for several years, and then 
entered journalism in the early 1900s, after her father 
had bought the two Whangarei daily newspapers. At that 
time she began work on The Story of a NZ River, but in 
1912 she went to the US to attend Columbia University. 
She stayed overseas until 1932 when she returned to look 
after her father. 

Mander was a feminist by example, carving out for 
herself a career in journalism and writing at a time when 
it was unconventional for a woman to do so. Her books 
reflect a disregard for the delicate proprieties governing 
the behaviour of women of her time. They include The 
Passionate Puritan (1922), The Strange Attraction (1923), 
Allen Adair (1925), The Besieging City: A Novel of New 
York (1926), and Pins and Pinnacles (1928). She wrote no 
more fiction after her return to NZ. 

MANGAKINO is a small township (population 1,500) 
on the western shore of Lake Maraetai which was formed 
by damming the Waikato River when the Maraetai and 
Whakamaru hydro-electric power stations were built. It is 
situated 35 km south-west of Tokoroa and 50 km north¬ 
west of Taupo. 

The township was built in the 1940s and ‘50s as the 
centre for the construction crews working on the nearby 
power stations. By the time these were completed, the set¬ 
tlement had acquired a sense of permanence, with local 
residents also employed in the local timber milling indus¬ 
tries and in agriculture. Summer months brought holiday¬ 
makers who used the lake for recreational purposes, many 
building holiday homes on the lake’s shores. 

The settlement is named after the Mangakino Stream, 
which flows into the lake about 3 km south of the town¬ 
ship. The name means, literally, ‘stagnant stream’. 

MANGANESE was mined on Kawau Island and in 
Northland from the earliest days, and manganese ore was 
part of the first export cargo sent direct from Auckland 
to England in 1844 by Brown, Campbell and Company 
Ltd. Since then manganese ores have been found in small 
quantities in a number of places, and have been mined 
at Bombay in the Auckland district, in Moumoukai and 
Otau. Manganese has not been mined since 1960, how¬ 
ever, because of the uneconomic nature of the deposits. 

A deficiency of manganese as a trace element has been 
reported in Canterbury, and has affected wheat and fruit 
production. 
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MANGONUI, about 40 km north-east of Kaitaia in the 
Far North, is an attractive village strung along the shore 
of Doubtless Bay. The village owes its origins and present 
livelihood to the sea, with the local fishing fleet the main¬ 
stay of the community’s business. The name comes from 
the Maori word for big shark, the species which, accord¬ 
ing to legend, led chief Moehuri’s waka into the harbour. 
Whaling, and the business of revictualling the ships, estab¬ 
lished the town, with the kauri timber trade taking over 
as the whales diminished. While the ships stocked up, any 
broken storage barrels were mended by the local cooper, 
whose business formed the nucleus for the settlement of 
Coopers Beach, 2 km to the west of Mangonui. Another 
2 km to the west is Cable Bay, so called because it was 
the terminus for the first trans-Pacific telegraph cable, laid 
in 1902. Cable Bay is separated from the resort village of 
Taipa by the Taipa River, which is the spot where Kupe, 
the discoverer of Aotearoa, according to Maori legend, 
first set foot on the land. 

The populated strip of coast from Mangonui to Taipa 
has a resident population of around 1,600, but numbers 
increase tenfold during January by holidaymakers. 

MANGOREI POWER SCHEME, originally constructed 
in 1904 to use water from the Waiwakaiho River, first 
supplied power in 1906 for street lighting in New Ply¬ 
mouth to the north and 41 customers. A steady increase 
in demand for electricity resulted in plans to store water 
for generation purposes behind a dam across the Manga- 
mahoe Stream, with work finally starting in 1930. Said at 
the time of its completion in 1931 to be the highest earth 
dam in Australasia, the 25 m-high dam supplies water via 
two tunnels to three 1.3 MW and one 0.6 MW horizontal 
turbines. With a total capacity of 4.5 MW, the Mangorei 
power scheme has an average annual output of 20.9 
GWh. It is administered by TrustPower, 

MANGROVE ( Auicennia resinifera), or manawa, is one of 
over 50 species of Avicennia in the world, all occuring in 
swamps, mudflats, estuaries and tidal creeks. ‘Resinifera’ 
is a misnomer, resulting from an erroneous assumption by 
Banks and Solander, botanists with James Cook, that the 
amber-coloured resin lying among the roots of the man¬ 
groves they examined was a product of the tree. The resin 
was actually kauri gum, which had floated there. 

Mangroves are abundant and large, up to 10 m high 
north of Auckland, but only attain very low stature fur¬ 
ther south, often less than a metre tall. They do not occur 
south of the Bay of Plenty on the east coast, or Raglan 
on the west. They are readily identifiable because of their 
habitat in water. As their roots are buried in oxygen-poor 
mud, they have developed specialised breathing roots, 
called pneumatophores, which protrude upwards out of 
the mud. Seeds germinate while still on the tree, so that 
when they fall they have a root system ready-developed to 
dig into the mud where they come to rest. 


The mangrove estuaries are a rich and valuable food 
source for many coastal fish, and in many cases are impor¬ 
tant breeding grounds. They also help to prevent coastal 
erosion. 

MANHIRE, Bill (1946-) is recognised as one of the finest 
NZ poets of his generation. He was born in Invercargill, 
studied at the universities of Otago and London, and 
since 1973 has lectured in the English department of Vic¬ 
toria University, where he is now a professor. The winner 
of many literary prizes, including NZ Book Awards in 
1977, 1984, 1992 and 1996, his verse has been published 
in many international and NZ journals, and in many 
anthologies, including The Harvill Book of Twentieth- 
century Poetry in English (1999) and the respected Young 
NZ Poets (1973), where he explained: ‘The chief joy of 
the shorter lyric I take to be its ability to carry the reader 
out of the sequential, linear world into its own moment: 
as it were, Snap.’ 

Manhire’s early poetry has been collected into Sheet 
Music: Poems 1967-1982 (1996). His subsequent col¬ 
lections include Milky Way Bar (1992), My Sunshine 
(1996) and What to Call Your Child (1999). His collec¬ 
tion of short stories, Songs of My Life (1996), includes his 
choose-your-own-adventure story, The Brain of Katherine 
Matisfield. Doubtftd Sounds (1999) is a collection of non¬ 
fiction articles, essays and interviews. 

Manhire’s creative writing course at Victoria Univer¬ 
sity, which he began teaching in 1975, has had a major 
influence on contemporary NZ literature and is credited 
with the growth of public interest in NZ poetry in the last 
couple of decades. Collections of writing from the course 
has been published in Mutes and Earthquakes (1997) and 
Spectacular Babies (2000). Manhire’s long friendship and 
frequent collaboration with Ralph Hotere is recorded 
in Gregory O’Brien’s Hotere — Out the Black Window 
(1997). 

Manhire was appointed NZ’s first Te Mata Poet Lau¬ 
reate in 1997 for a term of two years and his Collected 
Poems 1967-1999 was published in 2001. In 2004 he 
was awarded the prestigious Meridian Energy Katherine 
Mansfield Fellowship to spend six months working at the 
Villa Isola Bella in Menton, France. 

MANIAPOTO, Rewi Manga (c.1815-94) was a Ngati 
Maniapoto war chief of high rank, who will remain 
famous in history as the gallant commander of the Maori 
defenders at Orakau Pa. 

MANING, Frederick Edward (1811-83) came to NZ as 
a young man, lived closely with the Maori of North Auck¬ 
land, wrote about them authentically, and later became a 
judge of the Native Land Court. He was born in Ireland, 
emigrated to Hobart with his father and brothers in 1824 
and, following a visit to NZ in 1831, took up land on 
the Hokianga in 1833. He married Moengaroa, sister of 
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Hauraki, a chief of the Hikitu, and had four children with 
her. She died in 1847. 

Maning was present at the signing of the Treaty of 
Waitangi, and at subsequent meetings. Governor Hobson 
made allegations against him, including that he was per¬ 
suading the chiefs not to sign, and Maning later vigorously 
denied this claim. 

During the 1840s Maning took part in Maori inter¬ 
tribal warfare, supporting the hapu to which his wife 
and brother-in-law belonged. After years as a trader and 
timber merchant, he was appointed judge of the Native 
Land Court in 1865. He held this post until 1876, when 
he resigned and returned to his land at Onoke, at the 
mouth of the Whirinaki River. In old age, Maning lived 
in Auckland. He fell out with all his children including his 
son, Hauraki, who died in Melbourne in 1923. 

Maning is best known today for his two books: War 
in the North (1862) and Old New Zealand (1863), both 
published under the pseudonym ‘A Pakeha-Maori’. It 
is known that he destroyed other manuscripts before 
his death. Although Maning must have had an intimate 
knowledge of the day-to-day tribal life and mores of 
Maori early in the 19th century, in his later life he was 
given to exaggeration. 

MANNERING, George Edward (1862-1947) was a 
durable mountaineer who, during a visit to Europe at the 
age of 60, climbed several Swiss mountains, including the 
Matterhorn. He climbed Mt Torlesse in the Southern Alps 
at the age of 70 and, on his 79th birthday, climbed Fog 
Peak to the west of Lake Wanaka. Mannering was born 
in North Canterbury, educated at Christ’s College, and 
became a bank manager, living in various NZ cities. He 
spent most of his leisure time climbing. He wrote With 
Axe and Rope in the NZ Alps (1891) and Eighty Years 
inNZ( 1943). 

Mannering Glacier, which flows into the Murchison 
Glacier in Mackenzie Country, South Canterbury, and Mt 
Mannering (2,637 m) in South Westland, are both named 
after him. 

MANOAO ( Halocarpus kirkii, syn Dacrydium kirkii) is 
one of NZ’s native conifers in the podocarp family. It is 
a forest tree which grows up to 25 m tall. The bark is 
greyish-brown; the lower branches are spreading, while 
the upper are erect. It grows in North Island forests, but 
is nowhere common. 

MANSFIELD, Katherine (1888-1923) is internationally 
the best known and most respected of all NZ writers, with 
the reputation of being one of the finest short-story writers 
in English. She was born in Wellington, the daughter of 
Harold Beauchamp. (Her real name was Kathleen Beau¬ 
champ.) At the age of 15 she was sent to finish her educa¬ 
tion in London, accompanied by two of her sisters. On her 
return at the end of 1906, she was restless and continually 


complaining about colonial life. Within two years she had 
persuaded her father to let her return to London, with an 
annual allowance of £100. 



Birthplace of Katherine Mansfield. 


Mansfield married a singing teacher, George Charles 
Bowden, and left him within a day of the marriage. 
She conceived a child (not by her husband), which she 
miscarried while visiting Germany. She lived with John 
Middleton Murry, a literary editor, for some years, before 
marrying him in 1918. She was all this time develop¬ 
ing as a short-story writer, with publication in London 
magazines. In 1915 Katherine’s beloved younger brother, 
Leslie, visited her in London on his way to the West¬ 
ern Front in France, where he was killed soon after his 
arrival. This marked a traumatic turning point in her life, 
sent her back to her NZ childhood for literary material, 
and resulted in her finest and most mature work. She is 
recognised as a master-craftswoman for such stories as 
‘Prelude’, ‘At the Bay’, ‘The Garden Party’ and many 
others. During her bohemian life in London, Katherine 
contracted tuberculosis, and she died at the age of 34 in 
France, where she had lived for some years. Mansfield 
could exert great charm, but she could also sometimes be 
a cruel companion. 

MANTELL, Walter Baldock Durrant (1820-95) was a 
lively diarist, recording authentic notes of conditions in 
early NZ European settlements, as well as a politician and 
scientist. He was born in England, arrived in Wellington 
in 1840, and served in a number of official posts in the 
settlement. He was involved in the purchase of the site 
of Lyttelton and of the Murihiku Block (Southland). He 
was a lifelong supporter of Maori rights, especially those 
of Ngai Tahu in the South Island. He served briefly as 
Native Affairs Minister in 1861 and again in 1865, was 
Postmaster-General for a fortnight in 1862, and served as 
a member of the Legislative Council from 1866 until his 
death. He was a founder and the first secretary of the NZ 
Society. 
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MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING industries 
began soon after the arrival of the first Maori immigrants 
about a thousand years ago. The new settlers began using 
the abundant supplies of flax for clothing, ropes, sails and 
rigging. They also made tools and equipment from timber, 
stone and shells and from fish and other animals’ bones. 
The manufacturing process was accomplished by teams of 
tribe members in the case of large tasks such as building 
houses and canoes, much as they are today. Cutting and 
processing timber was associated with religious rituals. 

Skilled and experienced individual craftspeople accom¬ 
plished the manufacture of such products as fabrics, adzes, 
gardening tools, fish hooks and ornaments. 

Within 20 years of James Cook’s rediscovery of NZ, 
sealing gangs were left ashore, mostly in the south-west 
region of the South Island, to kill and skin the animals 
and then treat the furs ready for the return of sealing 
ships, often months later. The sealing gangs also began 
the modern boatbuilding industry when, in 1793, a party 
which had been left at Dusky Sound — the first long-term 
European visitors to this country — built a 65-tonne 
schooner because of a fear they had been abandoned; 
although it is important to remember that large sea-going 
canoes had been built by Maori boat builders here for 
hundreds of years. 

The next major manufacturing and processing indus¬ 
tries involved flax and timber. In April 1810, a gang of 
flax gatherers arrived representing a New South Wales 
enterprise. The value of the fibre torn from the flax leaves 
had been recognised from the time of the first European 
arrivals and became a major barter commodity between 
Maori and visiting seamen. This cutting and initial dress¬ 
ing of flax grew into the first major export industry, most 
of it based on added processing in Sydney before re-ex¬ 
porting to other parts of the world. 

Following the NZ Wars of the 1860s, machines were 
introduced to process flax here, and the industry con¬ 
tinued to be a major economic factor with substantial 
exports. Exports decreased gradually as steam replaced 
sail and the need for rigging fell away. There was a revival 
after World War One with demand increasing for bales 
and sacking. 

The NZ flax had some disadvantages compared with 
flax from some other sources and the growing, manufac¬ 
turing and processing based on Phormium tenax slowly 
faded away after World War Two. Flax of all sorts was 
replaced by the artificial fibres produced at a rapidly ex¬ 
panding rate from the 1940s. 

The value of timber from the extensive forests was also 
identified by the earliest European arrivals. At first it was 
based on the use of kauri trees for ships’ spars but later 
timbers such as rimu and totara were also used for the 
construction of boats, houses and furniture, and for land 
transport vehicles such as coaches and drays. 

The first European-style vessel built in the North Island 
was a 20-tonne flat-bottom which put to sea at Kerikeri 


in 1818, and a 392-tonne barque was built at Hokianga 
in 1830. 

The widespread and often profligate use of timbers 
lasted until the 1930s by when it was realised that the 
shocking waste of trees during the settlement of the North 
Island by cutting and burning to create pasture land had 
made the best timber a scarce material. Native timbers 
were replaced by exotic timber for building quite quickly 
after World War Two as treatments were developed to add 
durability to the softwoods. (See also Forestry.) 

Butter in Brine The dairy industry began on Banks 
Peninsula with exports of cheese to Sydney in 1845 and 
some exports of butter in brine. But like the meat manu¬ 
facturing and processing industry, dairying had to wait 
until the development of refrigerated shipping in the last 
two decades of the 19th century before it could send its 
products to other parts of the world. However wool was 
processed from 1852 when Dunedin’s John Barr made the 
first length of cloth at Dunedin which, with Christchurch, 
was to become the centre of the woollen fabrics industry 
for more than a century. 

Manufacturing and processing for an expanding popu¬ 
lation grew steadily through the 1850s and 1860s. 
An 1867 census revealed more than 400 manufactur¬ 
ing plants, including flour mills, breweries, sawmills, a 
wooden mill and substantial brick and tile factories and 
ceramics plants. Within ten years the NZ Paper Mills Ltd 
factory began production at Mataura on a site still used 
for that purpose; rope-making plants were established 
and clothing and boot manufacture had begun on some 
scale. The concentration of relatively sophisticated plant 
was in or near Dunedin whose energetic and enterprising 
Scottish inhabitants launched an extraordinary number 
of the major manufacturing and engineering companies 
that dominated secondary industry in NZ until the middle 
of the 20th century, even after many of them had moved 
their head offices to Wellington or Auckland to be nearer 
the major markets. 

Secondary industry producing goods for local con¬ 
sumption expanded, often from a cottage industry base, as 
the century drew to a close, and from the late 1870s some 
duties were imposed to give the local enterprises some pro¬ 
tection from imports. The Department of Industries and 
Commerce was set up in 1894 but the NZ Manufacturers’ 
Federation was not formed until the 1930s. 

The more sophisticated products of heavy industry did 
not begin to appear here until after World War One. Gas 
cookers were made in Dunedin from 1919, and motor 
vehicle assembly began at a Wellington plant early in the 
1920s. Wellington and Lower Hutt became the centre of 
vehicle assembly with General Motors opening there in 
1926, and the Ford Motor Company ten years later. NZ 
Motor Bodies Ltd began producing all-steel truck cabs 
in 1937. The white goods industry began about then as 
well with the incorporation of James S McAlpine Ltd to 
produce the first domestic refrigerators. 
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During the 1920s, paint and rubber products began to 
be made in this country; and in the 1930s, James Wattie 
began pulping fruit in Hastings as an experiment towards 
founding a canning industry. Gradually the Wattie organi¬ 
sation grew into the nation’s largest processors of foods 
with huge canning and freezing plants in Hastings and 
other centres. 

Electrical Equipment After import controls began to be 
imposed by the first Labour government in 1938, manu¬ 
facturing quickly flourished with HMV (NZ) Ltd setting 
up a factory in Wellington, and Fisher and Paykel in 
Auckland, both to make electrical equipment, appliances 
and white goods. The way the import controls were oper¬ 
ated helped foster the manufacture here of products with 
a high level of imported components. World War Two saw 
the rapid development of secondary industry encouraged 
also by the need to produce ammunition and other goods 
for the forces. 

Processing industries adding value to farming and 
forestry production developed rapidly into major export 
projects after World War Two and many secondary indus¬ 
tries, such as car assembly, flourished behind an import 
licensing system. 

The huge plantings of exotic forests from the 1920s led 
to an expanding wood pulp and paper industry, mostly 
concentrated on the central North Island plateau. Steel 
production based on the feedstock of the west coast North 
Island ironsands, and a petrochemical industry centred on 
the large Maui gas field off the coast of Taranaki, resulted 
in a major expansion of NZ secondary industry from the 
late 1960s. 

Many industries became less and less efficient cost- 
plus operations as unions cranked up wages and owners 
increased profit margins behind protection from import 
controls and tariffs. In many cases, the population was not 
large enough to enable competitive companies to set up 
and fight for customers on grounds of price. Then in 1984 
the Lange administration dismantled protection and many 
industries failed as they faced the reality of international 
competition in both export and local markets. However, 
the realisation grew that industries could only thrive in a 
small population base like NZ’s by exporting and, as the 
economy was deregulated, wages were cranked down by 
the Employment Contracts Act and inflation was kept 
down by the Reserve Bank. This made NZ manufactured 
products more competitive and the manufacturing sector 
has been a major source of export growth and diversifica¬ 
tion. Non-commodity manufactured exports now account 
for over 30 per cent of total merchandise exports and CER 
has seen the successful expansion of manufacturers into 
the Australian market. NZ now exports a wide range of 
goods such as plastic goods, carpets and textiles, wine and 
computer equipment. 

MANUKA (Leptospermum scoparium), one of NZ’s most 
common plants, grows widely throughout the country and 


in the Chatham Islands. It is frequently seen as a scruffy- 
looking shrub on unused land, but also as an attractive, 
bushy tree with usually white but sometimes pink or red 
flowers. It is also known as tea tree, a name first given 
to it by James Cook, who made a tea-like brew from its 
leaves to combat scurvy. Early settlers are also said to 
have brewed a ‘tea’ from the leaves, and Maori used it as 
a medicinal herb. It has an aromatic scent which it gives 
off when burning. Because it burns at a high heat and for 
a long time, manuka wood has become a favourite as a 
household and barbecue fuel. The timber is reddish in 
colour, is hard and durable, and has been used for fence- 
posts and tool-handles. 

Manuka has spread dramatically since the arrival of 
people. Both Polynesian and European settlers burnt out 
patches of forest for cultivation, and it is on this sort of 
land that manuka germinates and grows quickly, acting 
as a nurse plant to other, potentially larger native trees in 
a regenerating forest. It also restores fertility to the soil, 
and Maori would allow manuka to take over worn-out 
kumara fields, and then return a decade or so later to burn 
and plant again. 

Horticulturists in NZ and also in California have bred 
strains with beautiful flowers and spread the use of the 
plant for decorative purposes. Manuka differs from its 
close relative kanuka in having larger flowers, borne more 
snugly and not in a cluster, and more prickly leaves. 

MANUKAU CITY, straddling the southern end of the 
Auckland isthmus, is one of NZ’s fastest-growing cities, 
embracing a wide range of socio-economic groups; about 
one-third of the population is Maori or Polynesian. By 
area and population, Manukau City is the third largest in 
the country, covering an area of 500 km 2 from the bound¬ 
ary with Auckland City in the north, Hunua Ranges to the 
east, Papakura in the south, and the Manukau Harbour, 
from which the city takes its name, in the west. About 60 
per cent of the land area is rural; residential, commercial 
and industrial development is mostly concentrated in the 
western portion of the city. 

The city centre is the site for the region’s retail, com¬ 
mercial, civic and government services on a 21 ha site 
in Wiri, situated 19 km from downtown Auckland and 
109 km north-west of Hamilton, on the west side of SH 
1 between the suburbs of Papatoetoe and Manurewa. 
The North Island Main Trunk railway runs close by, and 
Auckland International Airport, situated on a reclaimed 
strip of land jutting out into the Manukau Harbour, is also 
near. Another air strip, Ardmore, lies to the south of the 
city centre, and is a centre for charter flights, flying school 
tuition, aero clubs, and gliding. 

The city’s industries range from farming on the gener¬ 
ally rural, eastern side of the isthmus to heavy engineering 
and other major secondary industries to the south and 
west. 

Until the city was formed in 1965 by amalgamating 
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Manukau County and Manurewa Borough, much of the 
area was rural, with thin strips of development along 
transport routes and isolated industrial sites. Because of 
the large expanse of relatively cheap land available, hous¬ 
ing development went ahead rapidly on the southern edge 
of the Auckland urban area, with the population doubling 
to 146,000 within the first 12 years. The population is 
now estimated at over 320,000. 

The city takes its name from the Manukau Harbour 
on the south-western side of the Auckland isthmus. The 
harbour is 390 km 2 in area, with a broken shoreline, huge 
areas of mud flats at low tide, and a dangerous, shifting, 
sand bar at its entrance. The Manukau Harbour was a 
major port during the 19th century, and still takes coastal 
ships at Onehunga. 

Manukau Heads is a locality on the south side of the 
entrance to Manukau Harbour. 

Manukau is also the name of a settlement near Ahipara, 
Mangonui, Northland. There is a Manukau Point on the 
main island of the Chathams group, and it extends out to 
sea as Manukau Reef. 

MAOMAO (Scorpis violaceus) is a common fish north of 
East Cape, usually seen around sunken rocks and reefs 
on the open coast. They are coloured blue-violet fading 
to silvery-white below, and grow to 20-35 cm. They are 
moderately deep-bodied with low dorsal and anal fins and 
a deeply forked tail. 

The pink maomao (Caprodon longimanns ) is a relative¬ 
ly large sea perch, 30-50 cm. It has a narrow long body, 
extremely long pectoral fins and a deeply forked tail. 

Pink maomao are most abundant round the offshore 
islands between North Cape and East Cape. Schools 
of blue maomao can often be seen feeding with pink 
maomao. Both fish are good eating, and more easily 
caught with hook and line. 

MAORI means ‘usual’, ‘ordinary’. The Maori used the 
word to describe themselves, as opposed to the ‘different’ 
European settlers, during the 19th century, and the Euro¬ 
peans in turn adopted it. Before the time of the arrival of 
Europeans, Maori had no name for themselves as a nation, 
only a number of tribal names. Joan Metge explains in 
The Maoris of NZ: ‘They [Maori] began to use the term, 
“tangata maori”, to distinguish themselves from the Euro¬ 
peans, adding the adjective maori ... to the word for man. 
Europeans treated maori as a noun, and Maori ultimately 
accepted the name.’ Early on, the Europeans used terms 
such as ‘NZers’ and ‘NZ natives’ in referring to the Maori 
but, as European settlement became widespread, these 
terms became confusing. 

Maori is also the name for the Polynesians of the Cook 
Islands. 

Not surprisingly, ‘Maori’ figures in a large number of 
NZ place-names, 14 of them listed in Wise’s NZ Guide: 

• Maori Caves, containing remarkable Maori cave 


drawings that go back to the moa-hunter culture, in 
Canterbury, about 70 km north of Christchurch, now 
a historic reserve; 

• Maori Leap Cave on the site of a former pa, just south 
of Kaikoura; 

• Maori Head and Maori Hill in Dunedin; 

• Maori Gully, about 30 km south of Greymouth; 

• Maori Gully and Maori Creek in Buller; 

• Maori Beach on Stewart Island; 

• Maori Pa Beach in Tasman Bay, Nelson; 

• Maori Point in Buller, and another in Central Otago; 

• Maori Bay in the Marlborough Sounds; 

• Maori Lakes near Ashburton; 

• Maoribank, a suburb of Upper Hutt. 

MAORI AFFAIRS, MINISTRY OF (see Te Puni Kokiri) 

MAORI ART had its origins in a wider Polynesian tradi¬ 
tion with wood carving being the primary art form. Prob¬ 
ably developed to accommodate the structural demands 
of architecture, most carving was an art of symbolism 
associated with veneration of ancestors (tupuna). An 
outstanding creative achievement, the large, elaborately 
decorated meeting-house (whare whakairo) represented 
the reality of an ancestor — the ridgepole was his spine, 
rafters his ribs, bargeboards his arms, the gable-end mask 
(parata) his head. Consequently the house was intensely 
tapu and embodied tribal mana. 

Within whare whakairo were patterned reed panels, 
carvings of lesser ancestors (some in the form of marine 
monsters, taniwha) and painted curvilinear rafter designs 
recording, symbolically, tribal genealogy or whakapapa. 
Ancestral carvings were powerfully expressive spiritual 
images which were also ranged around veranda walls, 
while above the door of the house was the pare or lintel 
with its large spirals and supernatural figures. 

Next in importance to the meeting-house was the 
pataka, an elaborately carved storehouse with decorated 
facade. The creation of master carvers, or rotohunga 
whakairo rakau, these storehouses were also buildings 
invested with tapu and mana. The style of their art was 
tribally or regionally identifiable, as in meeting-houses. 

Essentially, there were two major carving styles — the 
north-west style characterised by its sinuous figures as¬ 
sociated with the Northland, Hauraki and Taranaki carv¬ 
ing schools; and the east-central-south group of styles in 
which a square, more static form of carving predominated 
with spirals however, providing a subtle rhythm to the 
work. The origins of the single and double spiral, or pitau, 
in Maori art are unknown; possibly the motif was brought 
to NZ by early Polynesians, as it is common throughout 
the Pacific. A marked characteristic of Maori carving, the 
spiral is seen in the decorative work of meeting-houses, 
war canoes and storage buildings. It was also the principal 
motif on the pare or door lintel. Pitau also appeared as a 
powerful motif in Maori tattoo. 
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Dedicated to the god Rua, tohunga whakairo rakau 
practised their ritualised art that extended to the decora¬ 
tion of tribal war canoes, defence posts of fortified vil¬ 
lages, or pa, burial chests, weapons, cenotaphs to chiefs, 
and treasure boxes (waka huia) which were decorated 
with extremely fine spiralled carving. 

Carvers were trained from early youth by priestly ex¬ 
perts in a special house of learning, and were of high status 
in traditional Maori society. 

Tuhi, or painting, was essentially the art of decorating 
rafters and ridgepoles of traditional meeting-houses with 
red, black and white curvilinear designs. 

However, on ceremonial occasions and in battle, war¬ 
riors (or toa) painted a wide range of colourful patterns 
on face and body — an art that may have preceded tattoo. 
Colouring materials (usually mixed with shark oil) includ¬ 
ed white clay, charcoal and red ochre (or kokowai) which 
was also used in painting canoe hulls, carvings and South 
Island rock shelter art (with its mythical sea monsters, 
extinct birds and abstract designs). Red was regarded as a 
tapu, or sacred, colour. 

Tattooing was closely identified with carving. It was 
practised by priestly experts, or tohunga ta moko. Basi¬ 
cally curvilinear in design, tattoo was the art of incision. 
The spiralled designs were incised with bone and jade 
chisels tapped with a rod. Coloured with blue pigment, ta 
moko was a form of identification as no two designs were 
alike. Performed under strict tapu, tattoo was a ritualised 
art having its origins in Polynesia. Significantly, tohunga ta 
moko were never tattooed as their personal tapu was so 
great. Like untattooed youth, a tohunga’s personal decora¬ 
tion took the form of painted body designs with colours 
derived from plants and ochre — the source of colour for 
tuhi or rafter painting. 

Weaving and Plaiting Carving, tattoo and rafter deco¬ 
ration were arts restricted to men. Women were the ex¬ 
perts in tukutuku (reed panel work), weaving and plaiting. 
Tukutuku was an art of symbolic geometric designs, in 
which the materials of the art were light, coloured swamp 
reeds skilfully attached with flax cord to horizontal laths. 
With their wide variety of design, tukutuku panels deco¬ 
rated the walls of assembly houses, where they were placed 
between carved ancestral figures, thus creating a marked 
but powerful contrast between the two art forms. 

Weaving had supernatural origins. In legend, knowl¬ 
edge and practice of the art was transmitted to the Maori 
by a fairy woman, Niwareka, who made a famous gar¬ 
ment named Rangi-haupapa, the prototype of all woven 
cloaks. Downward or finger weaving rather than loom 
weaving, the art of Niwareka, involved the setting up 
of two carved pegs, to which was attached a horizontal 
thread that carried the vertical and woof threads; the spac¬ 
ing and patterns of the weaving varying according to the 
skill and plan of the weaver. Most garments were woven 
from flax (Pbormium tenax); the fibres being soaked in 
water, pounded and bleached. 


Taught in the whare pora or house of learning, women 
were under the tutelage of the goddess Hine Te Iwaiwa, 
and were tapu while weaving. 

A laborious, ritualistic art, weaving involved the mak¬ 
ing of a wide range of cloaks or kakahu. Among them, 
feather decorated cloaks, mourning cloaks, ceremonial 
dogskin cloaks, and finely woven cloaks with coloured 
woven borders or taniko. Coarse, loose fitting cloaks 
were also woven for protection against the cold, as were 
rain capes and a closely woven cloak designed to ward off 
spears in battle. These were often woven from prepared 
ti and kiekie leaves. Highly valuable, the more decorative 
cloaks were used in tribal gift exchange. 

Ropes and Sails The art of plaiting was the art of 
tohunga or experts who provided the ropes and sails for 
war canoes. Termed ratanga, plaiting was also the art of 
making elaborately design-decorated ceremonial mats and 
closely worked sleeping mats, or whariki. 

Distinct from weaving, plaiting was Polynesian in ori¬ 
gin. In legend, however, the art was ascribed to Maui who 
taught it to his brothers who made the round, flat and 
square ropes used in snaring the sun to prolong daylight. 

Made from prepared flax, plaits varied from two to 
nine strands. Among domestic articles that were plaited 
were oven mats, baskets, fire fans. Packs and shoulder 
straps, cordage and sandals for distant travel were also 
skilfully plaited. 

New Materials Most traditional arts have continued 
into the present. Wood carving flourishes, so too weaving, 
plaiting, rafter painting and reed panel work. 

With the passing of time, and the availability of new 
materials and tools, ancestral arts have undergone modifi¬ 
cation with new forms and designs being developed, par¬ 
ticularly in carving. Perhaps the most outstanding creative 
innovation in art was the sudden 19th-century appear¬ 
ance of a distinctive Maori folk art used in, for example, 
Rongopai and Te Mana-o-Turanga. Built near Gisborne, 
East Coast, in 1888 and 1883 respectively, these meeting¬ 
houses are decorated with extraordinary naturalistic art, 
in painting and carving. 

Constructed by the followers of the messianic prophet 
and leader, Te Kooti Rikirangi, Rongopai is a large struc¬ 
ture (25.5 metres by 10.5 metres) with brightly painted 
wall panels or poupou depicting trees, birds, flowering 
shrubs, fruit and vines beautifully contrasted with realisti¬ 
cally coloured portraits of ancestors wearing Victorian 
and traditional dress. 

In addition to pre-European style carving, Te Mana- 
o-Turanga has naturalistic carvings of ancestors, war 
canoes, mythical birds, marine monsters and dramatic 
carved scenes of, for example, Maui hauling Aotearoa 
from the depths of the sea. The origins of Maori folk art 
are partly found in the traditional iconography of carving 
and rafter painting and partly in introduced European art 
observed in illustrated books and the religious paintings of 
mission churches. Folk art has influenced contemporary 
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Maori and European artists, at the same time continuing 
as a viable, distinctive art style in its own right. 

MAORI CANOE TRADITIONS were transmitted orally 
from generation to generation in pre-European times, 
along with lengthy and detailed genealogies tracing de¬ 
scent back to the occupants of one of the great immigrant 
canoes which travelled here from the mythical homeland 
of Hawaiki. The canoes were Aotea, Arawa, Tainui, Kura- 
baupo, Takitimu , Horouta, Tokomaru and Mataatua. 

The first of the traditions to be recorded by Europeans 
was from the Tainui. It was recited to missionaries in 
1842 and, before the end of that decade, the stories of the 
other canoes had been discovered and recorded. All refer 
back to internecine strife in Hawaiki, which caused the 
great ocean-going canoes to set out southwards across the 
Pacific for a new place to live. 

There were also other ancestral canoes within the tra¬ 
ditions with some local acknowledgement, among them 
Nukutere, Mamari and Mahuhu. The canoe traditions 
were less rigidly defined and of less importance in North¬ 
land and in Taranaki. Common to all tribes (and to many 
other Polynesian peoples) was the myth of Maui fishing up 
the land from the sea (in NZ’s case, the North Island), and 
some Maori tribes made reference to the master seamen 
and navigators, Kupe and Toi. But it is to the occupants of 
the eight canoes that the overwhelming majority of Maori 
trace their origins with pride. 

Once these traditions had been recorded, some Euro¬ 
pean anthropologists fitted them into a convenient myth¬ 
ology of their own, with Kupe coming to NZ in the 10th 
century, Toi in the 12th, and a ‘great fleet’ of all the canoes 
in the oral traditions arriving about 1350. Some claims 
were based on specious evidence (mostly linguistic and 
anatomical) that the Polynesians were an ‘Aryan’ race; 
some claiming that they were Jewish in origin, and oth¬ 
ers that they were of Egyptian extraction. There were 
also suggestions that the 14th-century migrants found an 
earlier people already in NZ, the Moriori, possibly Mela¬ 
nesians or Micronesians, whom they fought, dispossessed 
and banished to the Chatham Islands. 

A continuing examination of the traditions, and of 
archaeological, linguistic and cultural evidence has dis¬ 
credited the great fleet theory and a general consensus 
among scholars now is that the Polynesians originally 
moved into the Pacific from the west, spread eastwards, 
and that the Maori came most recently from the eastern 
Pacific (that is, from Tahiti or the Marquesas). They began 
to arrive here about 1,000 years ago. It has even been sug¬ 
gested by the ethnologist David Simmons that some of the 
canoe traditions might relate to major migrations within 
NZ, or among her main and subsidiary islands. 

MAORI CONGRESS, Te Whakakotahitanga o nga iwi 
o Aotearoa, was launched in 1990 with the aim to create 
a national body through which iwi could work together 


to advance the position of all Maori in NZ society. The 
Congress is led by two presidents and three elected offic¬ 
ers, with membership consisting of five delegates from 45 
participating iwi. Standing apart from the government, 
the Congress provides an opportunity to discuss collec¬ 
tive strategies for Maori advancement within a Maori 
context. 

MAORI COUNCIL, Te Kaunihera Maori, constituted 
under the Maori Community Development Act 1962, is 
composed of delegates from Maori land districts. A found¬ 
ing member of the World Indigenous People’s Council, its 
aims are the social, economic, spiritual and cultural ad¬ 
vancement of the Maori people. The Council liaises with 
government departments, makes submissions to Ministers 
of the Crown and to the Crown on various legislative mat¬ 
ters and also on matters affecting the Maori people. The 
Council is responsible for advancing the provisions of the 
Treaty of Waitangi and effecting changes in the status of 
Maori through Acts of Parliament. 

The Council represents 17 district Maori Councils, 
which nominate three delegates to attend full council 
meetings. The Council includes representatives from the 
Maori Women’s Welfare league, Nga Puna Waihanga 
(Maori Artists) and Maori Wardens. 

MAORI EDUCATION in traditional society had its 
origins in an ancient Polynesian system centred on sacred 
houses of learning in which occult knowledge was taught 
by a powerful priesthood. Termed wharekura, Maori 
houses of learning had a broad curriculum; the subjects 
included religion, astronomy, tribal history, agriculture 
and such primary arts as weaving and wood carving. 
Under instruction of tohunga or priestly experts, students 
of wharekura came from all social strata. Intelligence and 
ability rather than class or lineage were the criteria of 
admission. Houses of learning were tapu, and so too were 
priests and students. In mythology, the first wharekura 
was introduced to mankind by the god, Tane, who ob¬ 
tained all human knowledge from Io, the supreme being. 

Instruction in wharekura took place during winter 
when crops had been harvested and stored, following the 
close of summer warfare. Houses of learning were strict in 
transmission of knowledge; all was memorised faultlessly. 
Any change or error in recital of, for example, tribal gene¬ 
alogy or whakapapa was an offence against Io and Tane. 
Knowledge was sacred. 

Students or akonga received not only practical instruc¬ 
tion in such highly specialised crafts as canoe building and 
architecture but were also familiarised with related ritual 
and ceremonial. In addition, students were taught the 
manufacture of a wide range of stone tools and the source 
and geology of materials. Instruction took place over 
many years. On completion of their education, successful 
students (tauira) became tohunga or priestly experts in 
their own right. 
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Tribal Knowledge Less formal, but equally important, 
was the education of all Maori youth in a detailed knowl¬ 
edge of tribal lands. Instructed by fathers and elders, boys 
memorised the history, boundaries, myths and folk lore 
identified with the land, in addition to learning about 
territorial occupation by hapu or sub-tribal groups and 
their cultivations, forest preserves and fisheries. Natural 
features such as mountain ranges and river valleys were 
traversed, and such sacred places as tribal burial grounds 
and ancestral tuahu or altars visited. A course of tuition 
lasting years, it was an education passed on through the 
generations. 

Maori education since European settlement was at first 
entirely left to missionaries. The first settlers were more 
concerned with their economic security than with the 
establishment of schools and during the Crown Colony 
period most educational zeal was shown by the clergy 
and missionaries of the Anglican, Wesleyan and Roman 
Catholic Churches — people like Selwyn, Maunseli, 
Kissling, Williams, Ashwell and Colenso, Lawry, Wallis, 
Reid, Buller, Ironside, Buddie, Skevington, Turton, Smales, 
Aldred, Buttle and Hobbs, Pompallier, Garin, Viard, 
Lampila and the Sisters of Mercy. 

Some philanthropists and missionaries, the British 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Colonies (James 
Stephen), the Aborigines Protection Society (founded 
1837) and George Grey believed that through the right 
kind of education, Maori could become ‘civilised’ without 
paying the price of racial degradation; and in general 
this ‘right kind of education’, given by the missionaries, 
consisted of instruction in the English language, some 
industrial and agricultural training, and catechetical, de¬ 
nominational religious instruction. 

Missionary Work In October 1847, Grey enacted an 
Ordinance for Promoting the Education of Youth in the 
Colony. Its primary aim was the support of missionary 
work among Maori but its intention was also to foster the 
belief that the best way to ‘civilise’ the natives was to place 
the children in boarding schools remote from tribal influ¬ 
ences. During the Crown Colony period the government 
gave more attention to the education of Maori children 
than to the children of European settlers. 

In the 1850s, Maori began to show their displeasure 
at the new people taking their land, and as the fight¬ 
ing spread, in 1859, the Reverend Samuel Williams 
closed (temporarily) Te Aute College (opened in 1854) in 
Hawke’s Bay. Later it would produce such national leaders 
as Sir Apirana Ngata, Sir Maui Pomare, Sir Peter Buck, 
Sir Turi Carroll, the Right Reverend F A Bennett, Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel C Bennett and Lieutenant-Colonel P Awatere. 
The Native Schools Act of 1858, which made no provision 
for the employment and payment of teachers, was a failure 
and made no impact upon the Maori. 

From 1860 to 1872, during the period when each prov¬ 
ince provided its population with the education it could 
afford, Taranaki, Auckland and Hawke’s Bay in particular 


suffered educationally from the war between Maori and 
government troops. 

Some observers saw the Native Schools Act of 1867 as 
a means of injecting some pride into a depressed people. 
The government accepted the responsibility for educating 
‘the natives’ although the establishment of new schools 
depended on the wishes of the ‘male adult native inhabit¬ 
ants’ of a defined locality. ‘The natives’ were also expected 
to pay one-quarter of the salaries of teachers. 

The government paid for the education of native chil¬ 
dren in ‘European schools’. The instruction in the native 
schools — 64 by 1874 — had to be carried on in the 
English language ‘as far as practicable’. 

The provinces were abolished in 1876, an Education 
Act was passed in 1877, and in 1878 the Education 
Department came into existence. Although Maori could 
send their children to a State pubic school, the 1877 act 
was not binding. (At that time ‘Maori’ was defined as 
‘every person of the aboriginal race’ and ‘every person one 
of whose parents was a native of such a race’, but no part- 
Maori was a ‘Maori’ unless he was ‘living as a member of 
some native tribe or community’.) 

Native schools were transferred from the Native De¬ 
partment to the Education Department in July 1879; a 
Native Schools Sites Act in 1880 regularised the acquisi¬ 
tion of land for native schools; and a Native Schools Code 
came into full operation by April 1881. 

In 1902 there were more than 3,000 Maori or half- 
caste children in 374 public schools, 179 of which were in 
the Auckland Education District. There were at least four 
statutory definitions of ‘Maori’ between 1908 and 1930 
(and 20 more during the next 40 years). In 1930 teachers 
in the native schools had to emphasise desirable health 
habits, Maori history, Maori crafts, the value of housecraft 
and handicrafts, the English language because the shrewd¬ 
est of the Maori realised its practical value, and those skills 
necessary for anyone living in a predominantly European 
society. The Maori population increased rapidly and at 
the same time there was a drift to urban areas. Improved 
means of transport in rural areas encouraged Maori to 
enter secondary schools. 

During the 1940s some district high schools were 
established — Manutahi, Te Araroa and Tikitiki (1941), 
Te Kao (1944) and Rangitahi, Ruatoki and Te Kaha 
(1947). More Maori were entering teachers’ training col¬ 
leges. The Ngarimu VC and 28th Maori Battalion Memo¬ 
rial Scholarship Fund was inaugurated in 1945. 

An interest in Maori and their language was stimulated 
by P Smyth’s Te Reo Maori — A Guide to the Study of the 
Maori Language (1943), H C McQueen’s Vocations for 
Maori Youth (1945), P and E Beaglehole’s Some Modern 
Maoris (1946), A T Ngata’s Complete Manual of Maori 
Grammar and Conversation (1948), and Peter H Buck’s 
The Coming of the Maori (1949). And after 1946 the 
word ‘Maori’ was used instead of ‘native’ to describe 
certain schools. 
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Skilled Tradesmen For its skilled tradesmen in the early 
post-war years, NZ relied on refinements of the Appren¬ 
tices Acts of 1946 and 1948, and in the 1950s and 1960s 
technical education made considerable advances. But in the 
late 1950s only three per cent of apprentices were Maori. 
Teachers and vocational guidance officers endeavoured to 
prepare and direct Maori into skilled careers but young 
Maori, their parents and tribal committees, were satisfied 
when Maori accepted well-paid, non-skilled jobs. 

The 1960s began with the presentation to Parliament 
of the report made by J K Hunn, secretary of Maori 
Affairs, on the Department of Maori Affairs. It claimed 
that if Maori did not accept equality at the highest edu¬ 
cational level they would ‘debar themselves, of their own 
volition, from entry to many walks of life’. Education, 
the report stated, will pave the way to further progress in 
housing, health and employment. It was one of the last 
of the official reports written from a purely monocultural 
point of view. 

But the Hunn Report prepared the way for the Maori 
Education Foundation Act of 1961, with its generous 
provision for the foundation’s income to be used for such 
purposes as the education and vocational training of 
Maori, the provision of bursaries and scholarships, books 
and equipment, and travelling expenses. A similarly gener¬ 
ous Act in 1972 made provision for the establishment of a 
Pacific Islands Polynesian Education Foundation. 

The education of Maori by the State during the 1970s 
and 1980s was, in the main, the implementation and 
continued extension of recommendations made by the 
National Advisory Committee on Maori Education in a 
report published in 1970. The principal recommendations 
related to the in-service training of teachers, the teach¬ 
ing of Maori language in schools, the strengthening of 
courses in teachers’ colleges with particular reference to 
Polynesian children, and the appointment of additional 
qualified staff in schools with a high proportion of Maori 
and Polynesian children. 

In October 1980, the National Advisory Committee 
on Maori Education published a report entitled ‘He Hua- 
rahi’. It emphasised the importance of the recruitment and 
training of teachers — a matter which concerned non- 
Maori as well as Maori. It spoke, too, of a language rescue 
operation. During the 1980s, a new, creative approach to 
bilingual education, the Te Kohanga Reo, or language nest 
programme, gained momentum within the context of the 
traditional extended Maori family system of whanau. 

In the late 1980s, the first Maori-medium primary 
schools, Kura Kaupapa Maori, were established. Initially 
Kura were set up as private schools, but from 1989 they 
became part of the state system and by 2004 there were 
62 such schools with almost 6,000 students. Kura aim to 
provide education that is based on Maori philosophy and 
pedagogy as well as Maori language. Some offer second¬ 
ary-level education and are known as Whare Kura. A 
driving force behind Kura Kaupapa Maori is the belief 


that the Pakeha system of education has failed Maori and 
Maori should take charge of their own education. Despite 
the growth in Kura Kaupapa Maori, the vast majority 
of Maori students, more than 160,000 in 2004, attend 
regular state schools and account for about 21 per cent of 
the national school roll. Around 30,000 students, most of 
them Maori, participate in Maori immersion and bilingual 
classes. The Ministry of Education has produced Maori- 
medium curriculum documents to match those in English, 
but a shortage of resources in Maori and of teachers with 
sound Maori language knowledge has been an ongoing 
issue. In the late 1990s the Ministry of Education also 
encouraged Maori communities to take greater owner¬ 
ship of their local schools. Despite these efforts, Maori 
educational achievement as measured by secondary school 
examination results has improved little in the past decade 
and there have been calls for the creation of a Maori edu¬ 
cation authority to oversee Maori education at all levels. 

At tertiary level, the drive for forms of education that 
reflect Maori culture resulted in three Maori universities, 
or Wananga, the first two of which were set up in 1994. In 
1999 they had 1,228 students, almost all of them Maori. 
This number had increased significantly in the early 2000s 
to around 30,000 full and part-time students and there are 
now campuses located throughout the North Island. 

MAORI HEALTH Estimates of population by the earli¬ 
est explorers in this country suggest there may have been 
more than 200,000 Maori in the country at the time 
of first contact. However, examination of remains indi¬ 
cates Maori life expectancy was well below 40, and that 
white-haired and venerated elders reported by the earliest 
explorers may have been only in their 40s. 

Maori quickly fell victim to diseases brought in by 
Europeans against which they had no chance to build up 
resistance. An outbreak of dysentery, which was often 
fatal, occurred among Mercury Bay residents after the 
arrival of an English ship in 1790. Highly contagious 
diseases like smallpox, measles, tuberculosis and influenza 
as well as venereal diseases ravaged the Maori population, 
and tribal warfare, after the introduction of the musket, 
led to a serious decline in population to the stage where 
during the 1890s there were firm predictions that Maori 
would die out in a generation or two. 

The turning point came during the last three years 
of the 19th century when figures showed a change from 
population decline to growth. Diseases such as tuberculo¬ 
sis still exacted a heavier toll from Maori than from Eu¬ 
ropeans and today the life expectancy and general health 
standards of Maori still fall below those of other NZers. 

This difference in health status between Maori and 
non-Maori is due, to a large extent, to overall differ¬ 
ences in social and economic status, although cultural 
issues also play a part. There is a strong correlation 
between the incidence of ill health and low income, high 
unemployment, inadequate housing and low educational 
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achievement, and in the last decade health and disability 
practitioners have recognised the need to address social, 
cultural and economic conditions to maximise the effec¬ 
tiveness of Maori health services. Support services now 
aim to improve Maori health by the use of prevention 
strategies and timely, effective interventions that reduce 
mortality and morbidity from conditions such as diabetes, 
rheumatic fever, asthma, vaccine-preventable diseases, and 
heart disease. 

Improving Maori access to appropriate services is 
seen as a major focus of the government’s strategy to 
achieve its objective of improving Maori health. Maori are 
encouraged to take responsibility for their own health, 
as individuals and as members of whanau, hapu, iwi and 
communities. Dedicated Maori health workers in various 
health sectors contribute to community development; their 
numbers have increased since 1993 from around 30 to 
around 220 in 2004. 

Eight priority areas have been identified for Maori 
health — immunisation, hearing, smoking cessation, 
diabetes, asthma, oral health, mental health and injury 
prevention. Cardiovascular disease and sexual health are 
also priorities. 

The Maori Health Strategy He Korowai Oranga in¬ 
troduced during 2002 has four pathways to improving 
Maori health: whanau, hapu, iwi and Maori community 
development; Maori participation throughout the health 
and disability sector; effective health and disability serv¬ 
ices delivered to Maori; and intersectoral action to reduce 
inequalities and tackle the wider determinants of health. 

MAORI KING MOVEMENT grew from complicated 
origins in the 1850s, when many Maori realised that to 
continue feuding among themselves was to ignore the 
steady Pakeha encroachment on to their tribal lands. They 
further realised that this encroachment represented the 
primary threat to their society, even to their existence. 

After a number of large meetings among Maori tribal 
groups in the early years of the 1850s, Potatau I (an eld¬ 
erly chief of the Waikato, previously known as Te Whe- 
rowhero) was proclaimed King in 1858. The commanding 
figure behind the new institution was a powerful, intel¬ 
ligent and influential chief, Wiremu Tamihana, a Ngati 
Haua chief who became known as ‘The King-Maker’. It 
is significant that 1858 was the year a census recorded for 
the first time that settlers of European origin outnumbered 
Maori in NZ. 

The movement was an expression of a new unity 
among some groups of Maori; it was a form of national¬ 
ism. In A History of NZ, Keith Sinclair wrote: ‘In practice 
his [Potatau’s] kingdom was merely a loose federation of 
tribes, yet it represented a formidable opposition to the 
purposes of the settlers, for it was united by the resolution 
to sell no more land. The land of the Kingite chiefs was 
placed under the mana of the King; it was made tapu. 
Many Maori who declined to do fealty to the King, such 


as Wiremu Kingi of Waitara, were at one with the King 
party on this issue. In Taranaki and on the East Coast 
there were sporadic Maori feuds, during the fifties, be¬ 
tween the “land sellers” and the “land holders”; but it 
seems probable that the great majority of Maori, south of 
Auckland, sympathised with the latter party.’ 

In the 1920s the King Movement was revitalised 
through the efforts of its leading Maori proponent Te 
Puea Herangi and the development of the Turangawae- 
wae marae at Ngaruawahia, on the banks of the Waikato 
River. The King Movement is today led by Queen Te Ata- 
I-Rangikaahu, the sixth in line of direct descent from King 
Potatau I. The membership, according to Joan Metge in 
The Maoris of NZ, comes from ‘the tribes of the Tainui 
canoe, occupying territory in the Waikato, King Country 
and Manawatu, and the related tribes of Ngai Terangi and 
Ngati Ranginui of Tauranga. Ngati Tuwharetoa, Ngati 
Pikiao of Arawa, Ngati Tama and Te Ati Awa of northern 
Taranaki and the Ngati Kahungunu have particularly 
close ties ... as supporters. The remaining tribes stand 
outside the Movement but accord Queen Te Ata-i-rangi- 
kaahu full honours as ariki nui (paramount chief) of one 
of the major sections of Maoridom.’ 

The movement accepts the constitutional place of the 
British monarchy in NZ, and the authority of the Parlia¬ 
ment of NZ. Its basic purpose has been described as ‘the 
upholding of “te mana Maori motuhake”, the spiritual 
power, dignity and integrity of Maori.’ 

MAORI LAND COURT (see Judiciary) 

MAORI LANGUAGE is a Polynesian dialect, closely 
related to the dialects of Rarotonga, all the islands of 
French Polynesia, and Hawaii. It is less closely related 
to the dialects of Western Polynesia — Samoa, Niue and 
Tonga. Along with Indonesian, Melanesian and Microne- 
sian, Polynesian belongs to a group of languages known 
as the Malayo-Polynesian group. The linguistic source is 
believed to be Asia. NZ Maori was first given a written 
form and a formal grammar, in the early 19th century, by 
the missionaries — notably Thomas Kendall and Henry 
Williams — backed by British linguists such as Samuel 
Lee. Fifteen letters of the English alphabet were used, as 
follows: the five vowels, a, e, i, o, u; eight consonants, h, k, 
m, n, p, r, t, w; and two diagraphs, ng and wh. 

Although NZ Maori (te reo) is a single dialect, there 
are several tribal variants. They are each distinctive 
enough for Maori, familiar with their language, to be able 
to identify the tribal connections of others by their speech 
characteristics. 

There was a marked decline in the use of te reo from 
the last quarter of the 19th century until after World War 
Two, because educational authorities insisted that only 
English was spoken in schools. Many Maori parents went 
along with this ruling in the belief that the future for their 
children would be more secure if their first language was 
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English. This had a tendency to devalue the language in 
the minds of Maori themselves. There was a resurgence 
of interest in Maori identity, including the language, 
however, from the 1960s. Now many Maori are aiming, 
proudly, at becoming bilingual. 

Through the Maori Language Act of 1987, Maori 
became an ‘official’ NZ language (with English) and the 
Maori Language Commission was set up to promote the 
use of te reo as a living language and as an ordinary means 
of communication. The Commission helps with establish¬ 
ing authentic Maori names for government departments 
and other organisations. Maori have had their right to 
speak their own language in law courts re-established. 

MAORITANGA is a modern word, which means Maori 
culture, or Maori ways. Its first use is generally attributed 
to Sir James Carroll. 

MAORI TRIBAL ALLEGIANCE has persisted in Euro 
pean times, with membership of both tribe and hapu being 
determined by an individual’s parentage and links to an 
ancestor regarded as having founded the tribe. Although 
there has been a dispersal of tribal members over the 
years, and particularly since World War Two, the tribal 
areas, as listed by Joan Metge in The Maoris of NZ are 
shown opposite. 

MAORI WOMEN’S WELFARE LEAGUE (Te Ropu 
Wahine Maori Toko i Te Ora) was formed in 1951 to 
provide an organisation whereby Maori women, who had 
previously had a limited role in public or tribal affairs, 
could become more involved in the general development 
of welfare of the Maori people as a whole. Te Ropu has a 
nationwide network of 200 branches with a membership 
of 3,000 women. It also has representatives with other 
Maori organisations, such as the NZ Maori Council, and 
is consulted by government on a wide range of issues rel¬ 
evant to Maori. It is actively involved with Maori families 
and communities to improve health, housing, education, 
welfare, employment and justice, and the league has be¬ 
come a major social influence on NZ life. 

MARAE was originally an open space associated with 
every Maori kainga and pa and used for communal 
assembly. It was the focal point of Maori social life, both 
formal and informal. Today marae still means an open 
space reserved for Maori assembly but, now that most 
people live in nuclear families, it has come to mean some¬ 
thing more — all the buildings and facilities as well. The 
open space, usually in front of the meeting-house, is now 
sometimes called the ‘marae proper’. Behaviour on the 
marae is governed by a strict protocol. 

MARAETAI hydro -electric power scheme has two pow¬ 
erhouses, which lie in a deep gorge of the Waikato River, 
60 km upstream from Karapiro. It is fifth in the chain of 


Regional 

Tribe 

Canoe 

Grouping 

1. Aupouri 

2. Rarawa 


Northern Tribes - 

3. Ngati Kahu 

- Kurahaupo 

[Tai-Tokerau] 

4. Ngapuhi 
_5. Ngati Whatua 

6. Ngati Tai 

7. Ngati Paoa 

and others 


8. Ngati Maru 

-Tainui 

Tainui Tribes - 

9. Ngati Tama-Te-Ra 

10. Ngati Whanaunga 

1 1. Waikato 

_l 2. Ngati Maniapoto __ 

1 3. Ngati Tama 



14. Ngati Mutunga 

15. Ngati Maru 

- Tokomaru 

Taranaki Tribes — 

16.Te Ati Awa 



17. Taranaki 

18. Nga Ruahine 

Kurahaupo 


19 Ngati Ruanui 1 

_20. Nga Rauru 

- Aotea 

Wanganui Tribes - 

21. Ngati Haua 

Tainui and Arawa 


_22.Te Ati Hau 

Aotea and 



Kurahaupo 


23. Ngati Ruakawa 

Tainui 

Manawatu Tribes -i 

24. Ngati Apa 



25. Rangitane 

_26. Muaupoko ; 

- Kurahaupo 

Wellington Tribes - 

16.Te Ati Awa 

Tokomaru 


_27. Ngati Toa 

Tainui 

Arawa Tribes 

28. Arawa 

- Arawa 


_29. Ngati Tuwharetoa _| 


30. Ngati Te Rangi 

_ Mataatua and 


31. Ngati Ranginui 

Tainui 

Bay of Plenty Tribes- 

32. Ngati Awa 



33. Tuhoe 

34. Whakatohea 

- Mataatua 


35. Ngai Tai 

Tainui 


_36. Whanau-a-Apanui 

Mataatua and 
Horouta 

East Coast Tribes 

37. Ngati Porou 

Horouta 

[Tai-Rawhiti] 

38. Rongowhakaata 



_39.Te Aitanga-a-Mahaki 

-Takitimu 

Takitimu 

40. Ngati Kahungunu 



25. Rangitane 

13. Ngati Tama 

• Kurahaupo 


14. Ngati Mutunga 

16.Te Ati Awa 

~~ Tokomaru 

South Island Tribes -i 

25. Rangitane 

Kurhaupo 


27. Ngati Toa 

41. Poutini 

Tainui 


42. Ngai Tahu 

--Takitimu and 


_42a. Ngati Mamoe* _ 

others 


* The Ngati Mamoe of the southern part of the southern island were com¬ 
pletely assimilated by the invading NgaiTahu in the 18^ and 19^ centuries. 
Today Ngati Mamoe and the southern NgaiTahu are virtually one people, 
though the former are sometimes distinguished by name for ceremonial 
purposes. 

eight stations downstream from Taupo, and has been in 
operation since the first powerhouse opened in 1952. The 
second powerhouse was completed in 1970 giving a com¬ 
bined generating capacity of 360 MW (producing around 
350 GWh annually), the largest output from any lake 
on the Waikato River; the station is managed by Mighty 
River Power. The nearest town is Mangakino. 
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MARBLE MOUNTAIN is the name given to Mt Pikikiru- 
na (1,054 m), at the back of Golden Bay, near Takaka, 
Nelson, because of a hard limestone quarried from the 
area. The variegated grey, white and pink stone has been 
used in a number of major NZ buildings, including Parlia¬ 
ment House. 

MARCHING as a sport for women began in Wellington 
and the first organisation, the Wellington Interhouse 
Marching and Recreation Association, was set up there in 
1932. By 1935 there were also teams in Hawke’s Bay and 
Taranaki. The sport was in Auckland by the beginning of 
World War Two, and then spread throughout the country 
with teams from women working in hospitals, factories 
and other essential services. The teams of nine (two ranks 
of four with a leader) were dressed in colours appropriate 
to their place of work and executed simple marching rou¬ 
tines. The main judging points were dressing and covering, 
as well as general appearance. As the sport spread after the 
war, routines became vastly more complex and difficult. 

The NZ Marching and Recreation Association was 
formed in 1945 at Wellington with the implicit support 
of the national establishment. Governor-General Sir Cyril 
Newall was the first patron, Prime Minister Peter Fraser 
and Leader of the Opposition Sidney Holland the first vice 
patrons. These men headed an all-male group of senior 
executive appointments. Following the formation of the 
national association, the team numbers were changed to 
ten (three ranks of three plus a leader). 

The first national championship was held at Timaru in 
1946 and the title was won by local team, Manahuna. A 
number of teams have dominated the national event since 
then; the Grenadiers of Whangarei, the Scottish Hussars 
and Canadian Guards of Auckland and, since the 1960s, 
Lochiel of Wellington. In 1952 the Blair Athol team from 
Dunedin became the first marching team to tour overseas 
giving displays in England and Scotland. In 1978, Lochiel 
performed at the Edinburgh Military Tattoo, giving 25 
performances to capacity audiences and receiving many 
standing ovations; and the team returned to another 
enthusiastic reception in 1983. 

The sport has declined in popularity from its heyday; 
there is a much greater variety of sporting options avail¬ 
able to women today. 

MARINE RESERVES are areas of the sea, seabed and 
foreshore set aside for scientific study and to preserve the 
marine habitat in its natural state. They are established 
in areas that contain underwater scenery and marine life 
of distinctive quality, or in unique areas where continued 
preservation is in the national interest. Within these areas, 
all marine life is protected from pollution, fishing and 
other forms of exploitation, enabling fish, shellfish, sea¬ 
weed and other marine species to flourish and degraded 
areas to recover. Under the Marine Reserves Act 1971, the 
Department of Conservation is responsible for caring for 


and managing marine reserves. This includes marking ma¬ 
rine reserve boundaries, law enforcement, issuing scientific 
permits and monitoring environmental changes. 

Established marine reserves can be found at the Auck¬ 
land Islands, Cape Rodney-Okakari Point (near Leigh, 
Auckland), Kapiti (50 km north of Wellington), Kermadec 
Islands, Long Bay-Okura (just north of Auckland), Long 
Island-Kokomohua (Queen Charlotte Sound), Mayor 
Island (north-east of Tauranga), Motu Manawa Pollen 
Island (in Auckland’s Waitemata Harbour), Piopiotahi 
(Fiordland), Pohatu (Akaroa Harbour, on Banks Penin¬ 
sula), Poor Knights Islands (north-east of Whangarei), 
Te Angiangi (Central Hawke’s Bay), Te Awaatu Channel 
(Fiordland), Te Matuku (Waiheke Island, near Auckland), 
Te Tapuwae O Rongokako (north of Gisborne), Tonga 
Island (Abel Tasman National Park), Westhaven Estuary 
(north-west coast of the South Island), and Whanganui 
A Hei (Cathedral Cove, Mercury Bay). These reserves 
protect marine species in 7 per cent of NZ’s territorial 
waters, although 99 per cent of this area is in the two large 
reserves around the Kermedec and Auckland Islands. 

MARION DU FRESNE, Marc Joseph (c.1724-72), a 
French navigator, arrived in NZ in the autumn of 1772 
on his way to Tahiti. He stayed in the Bay of Islands for a 
month, anchored offshore in the Mascarin and the Marquis 
de Castries, during which time he traded with local Maori 
and made repairs to the ships. Then without warning, on 
one trip ashore with a fishing party, Marion du Fresne was 
attacked and killed along with several other members of 
the group. A second party was attacked the following day. 
In all, 25 officers and crew were massacred. The remain¬ 
ing French retaliated, causing an estimated 250 Maori 
casualties, and this violent act made a lasting impression 
on Maori, who referred to the French for years afterwards 
as the ‘tribe of Marion’. The affair was the most violent 
incident in the early history of European-Maori contact. 
(See also De Surville, Jean-Francois Marie.) 

MARITIME SAFETY AUTHORITY (see Shipping, Water 
Safety and Education) 

MARLBOROUGH is the north-eastern region of the 
South Island, running north from the boundary with Can¬ 
terbury to the shores of Cook Strait and west to Tasman 
Bay. It became a separate province, breaking away from 
Nelson, in 1859, in accordance with the provisions of the 
new Provinces Act of 1858, although its European popula¬ 
tion at the time was only 2,300. The area had previously 
been heavily settled by Maori, but the numbers had been 
reduced dramatically by tribal raiding parties from the 
north during the 19th century. The province today has a 
population of around 41,000. 

The rectangular province, 210 km long by 80 km wide, 
has three distinct components: the Sounds; the fertile, 
alluvial Wairau plains; and the vast, tussock-covered back 
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country which was the second major area in NZ (after 
the Wairarapa) in which large-scale sheep farming became 
established. Today Marlborough is one of NZ’s largest 
wine producing regions. 

The first European settlers were the whalers, who set 
up shore stations in the 1830s at Port Underwood and on 
the shores of Queen Charlotte Sound. They were followed 
by the large run-holders, who thrived, until overgrazing 
by their sheep and the depredations of rabbits, goats and 
deer seriously damaged the plant cover both in the valleys 
and the higher country. Many of the farmers walked off 
their land, which was, in many cases, later subdivided into 
smaller sheep runs and mixed farms. 

The province was named in 1859 by the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Gore Browne, after the first Duke of Marlbor¬ 
ough, and the provincial capital was called Blenheim after 
the Duke’s most famous victory. The other major settle¬ 
ments in the province are Picton and Kaikoura. 

MARLBOROUGH SOUNDS, a complex of drowned 
river valleys and islands, have two major arms, Pelorus 
Sound and Queen Charlotte Sound. These beautiful and 
sheltered inlets have many delightful bays and coves, and 
have attracted sailors since the earliest times. James Cook 
spent a long time in Ship Cove, near the entrance to Queen 
Charlotte Sound, during his five visits to the Marlborough 
Sounds. However, Cook charted little of the maze of the 
inner sounds, and it was Dumont d’Urville, the French 
navigator, who named many of the sounds. French Pass, 
the notorious passage that gives access to the Sounds from 
Tasman Bay to the west, nearly claimed d’Urville, his crew, 
and vessel, the Astrolabe, as they attempted to sail through 
against the fierce tidal rips; it was named ‘Passe des Fran- 
cais’ by d’Urville to preserve the memory of the ordeal. 

There is some sheep and dairy farming and an impor¬ 
tant mussel-farming business in the many bays along the 
shore of the Sounds, but their main attraction is as a holi¬ 
day and tourist resort. Parts of the Sounds are included 
in the Marlborough Sounds Maritime Park — a complex 
system of reserves interspersed with areas of private land. 
Some areas are closed to the public and set aside as scien¬ 
tific reserves. The best (and in many cases the only) access 
is by boat, and launch services run regularly from Picton 
and Havelock. 

MARLIN, or billfish, are large, ocean-roving pelagic fish 
common off the north-eastern coast of NZ in the summer 
months. They are much prized as game fish. 

• The striped marlin (Tetrapturus audax) grows to 3.5 m 
in length and up to 180 kg in weight, is slender, with 
an upper jaw protruding to make a bill which is 17 per 
cent of the total length of the fish and which it uses 
in the same way as a swordfish to stun its prey. It is a 
metallic blue-green on the back with a silver belly, dark 
blue fins, and narrow lavender stripes running verti¬ 
cally round the body. 


• The blue marlin (Makaira nigricans) is the longest of 
the marlins, often exceeding 4 m in length, but, at 
around 700 kg, it is not as heavy as the black marlin. 
It has a shorter bill than the striped marlin, but not as 
short and heavy as the black marlin, has a bright metal¬ 
lic blue back, silver flanks and belly and pale vertical 
stripes along its body. It is prized as a game fish for its 
fighting quality and flesh but is not as common in NZ 
waters as striped marlin. 

• The black marlin (M. indica) tends to be shorter and 
heavier (up to 1,000 kg) than the blue marlin, has a 
blue-black back and silver-grey belly and very pale ver¬ 
tical stripes along its body which almost immediately 
disappear when the fish is caught. Like the other mar¬ 
lins, it is a fast-swimming predator that feeds on other 
fish after stunning them with its bill. It is a hard-fight¬ 
ing game fish that does not visit NZ in large numbers 
but does arrive in summer months in northern waters. 
It is a good eating fish. 

MARRIAGE among Maori traditionally involved people 
looking for qualities similar to those sought by partners 
today — good looks (in which the moko, or facial tattoo, 
played a part) and a reputation for hard work. A young 
woman might be told: ‘E moe i tangata ringa raupa’ 
(marry a man with blistered hands), and a man would 
look for a woman who was a proficient weaver and pre¬ 
parer of food. 

The woman as well as the man could make the initial 
advances, by naming the prospective partner publicly or 
making some gesture to him such as squeezing his hand. 
Or a third party might negotiate between the two. There 
were strong taboos on marriage with some close rela¬ 
tions. Polygamy among men was quite usual, especially 
among those of high rank. The advantage of polygamy is 
expressed in the proverb: ‘ka mate whare tahi, ka ora 
whare rua’ (one house brings disaster; two houses life). 

Marriage might be a matter of attraction or choice but 
often it was arranged by relatives without the consent of 
the man and woman. In the book Amiria, Amiria Stirling 
described her attempts to escape her taumau (arranged) 
marriage to her cousin Eruera Kawhia. When he was 
brought to her bedroom, Amiria jumped out the win¬ 
dow and ran down to the reef to drown herself. But she 
was tricked into coming back and soon afterwards was 
married. 

Church authorities sending missionaries to NZ pre¬ 
ferred that they were married men. One missionary wrote 
home about his colleague: ‘He will never be happy in this 
land without a wife. The danger to which single men are 
exposed to in this land from temptation to native females 
is great...’ In addition, mission stations needed the wom¬ 
an’s domestic labour to free her husband for the business 
of conversion. 

Work and Husbands For most of the colonial period, 
NZ was seen as a paradise for women seeking husbands. 
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The 1851 census showed 9,000 Pakeha males but fewer 
than 6,000 females between the ages of 15 and 60. Single 
women emigrated both to find work and a husband. 
Because the major form of employment for women, dom¬ 
estic service, could amount to virtual slavery, women saw 
marriage as a preferable alternative. Said one employer: 
‘My Skye servant has got married, she was so plain look¬ 
ing I thought I was sure to have her for some time. Her 
husband is a smart good-looking young man who came 
out on the Blenheim from Skye.’ 

Victorian women had few rights on marriage. The 
Married Women’s Property Act of 1860 allowed a woman 
to keep any money she earned after the break-up of a 
marriage. Previously, her husband was entitled to it. 
The Destitute Persons Act of 1877 made it possible for 
magistrates to compel wife-deserters to pay maintenance 
but it was seldom enforced. Among the working class, 
wife desertion was not uncommon, especially during the 
Depression of the 1880s. Among the middle class, unhappy 
marriage was unlikely to be a cause for separation, leading 
to what one historian has called ‘emotionally constipated’ 
relationships. The 1884 Married Women’s Property Act 
gave a married woman the right to own and dispose of 
property, and the Divorce Act of 1898 gave a woman the 
right to divorce a man for adultery as well as desertion. A 
husband, however, still had the right to divorce a woman 
for neglect of domestic duties and, socially, divorce was a 
matter of shame for both partners, but while a man might 
face equal emotional trauma, the wife and children mostly 
had to rely entirely on the former husband’s goodwill to 
get adequate economic support. 

While increasing numbers of women went to universi¬ 
ties after World War Two and began taking up careers, the 
majority of women did marry and both men and women 
were marrying at a younger age. The view that marriage 
should be based on romantic love replaced the old ideas of 
marriage as a prudent economic contract. In the early part 
of the 20th century about a third of wives were pregnant 
at their wedding and ‘shot-gun’ weddings remained very 
common until the availability of abortion from 1974 gave 
women ‘in trouble’ another option. The Labour Govern¬ 
ment in the 1930s introduced many measures which made 
it possible for more people to marry, such as maternity 
benefits, state housing and a minimum wage based on the 
needs of a married man, his wife and three children. 

Major Changes Major changes began to occur from 
the 1960s. New methods of contraception enabled young 
married couples to put off having a family and, without 
children, they were more likely to part if the marriage 
was unsuccessful. Increasingly over the years the ability 
of women to control their fertility made de facto relation¬ 
ships as ‘trial marriages’ more common. In the 1970s, 
the women’s liberation movement promoted the idea that 
women had many other potential roles besides wife and 
mother. ‘Wife battering’ was exposed and marriage as an 
institution attacked as a ‘health hazard’ for women. 


The 1976 Matrimonial Property Act allowed a wife 
equal share in property at the end of a marriage, and with 
a more liberal divorce law the proportion of dissolved 
marriages more than doubled between 1971 and 1986. 
There followed a resurgence in the rate of marriage, and 
the number of divorces steadied between 1984 and 1988, 
declining in some years. Between 1970 and 1988, the av¬ 
erage marriage age of both sexes gradually increased and 
there was a growing tendency to form de facto relation¬ 
ships. This trend continues today as part of the liberalisa¬ 
tion of the state of marriage. 

In the 2001 census, about 1.4 million people described 
themselves as married, 225,000 as separated or divorced, 
and just under 370,000 were living in other partnerships. 

In 2002 the Matrimonial Property Act was replaced by 
the Property (Relationships) Act. Under the new Act peo¬ 
ple in de facto and same-sex partnerships have to divide 
their property equally if they separate, unless alternative 
legal arrangements have been made. 

As the institution of marriage has grown more liberal, 
so has the celebration. Though the traditional church 
wedding is still prevalent, greater choice and the growing 
number of non-religious marriage celebrants mean that a 
marriage can be celebrated almost anywhere. Marriage 
celebrants have to be approved as such, and are listed in 
the NZ Gazette. 

The Civil Union Act 2004 allowed for a civil union to 
be entered by couples of the same sex or by couples of 
opposite sexes. A civil union must be carried out before 
either a Registrar of Civil Unions in a Registry Office or 
by an authorised Civil Union Celebrant. Couples in a civil 
union have the same legal rights as married couples. 


MARSDEN, Samuel (1765-1838), the principal chaplain 
of the Church of England in New South Wales, was the 



Samuel Marsden held what is believed to have been the 
first formal Christian religious service in NZ. 
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driving force behind the establishment of missions in the 
Bay of Islands early in the 19th century, and a command¬ 
ing influence on the history of the early European presence 
in NZ. He was a Yorkshireman who arrived in New South 
Wales in 1794 as second chaplain, and became principal 
chaplain in 1800. Early in his life in the Australian colony, 
he became a prosperous businessman and farmer, with 
more than 1,200 ha of holdings. He was a magistrate for 
many years, and an important influence in the colony. He 
was dismissed as a magistrate in 1822, along with several 
others, over some legal impropriety and, although a number 
of allegations have been made against him on grounds of 
undue harshness to convicts, there is little evidence that he 
was a cruel man by the standards of his time. 

His interest in NZ grew from a meeting with some Bay 
of Islands Maori at Port Jackson in northern Coromandel, 
notably the chiefs Te Pahi and Ruatara. It was this meeting 
that motivated him to urge the Church Missionary Society 
in London to establish a mission in NZ. He supervised 
the affairs of the mission, from the time he first arrived in 
the Bay of Islands in 1814 with the first missionaries until 
the time of his death. He held what is believed to have 
been the first formal Christian religious service in NZ on 
Christmas Day, 1814, in the Bay of Islands. He returned 
to NZ for visits in 1819, 1820 (when he became the first 
European to cross the Auckland isthmus and spent a total 
of nine months exploring the northern regions of the 
country), in 1823, 1827, 1830 and finally in 1837, less 
than a year before his death. 

MARSDEN POINT is the headland on the western side 
of the entrance to Whangarei Harbour, in Northland, 38 
km south-east of Whangarei by road. It was named after 
the Rev Samuel Marsden, as was Marsden Bay on the 
southern shoreline of Whangarei Harbour. 

NZ’s major oil refinery, which processes most of the 
country’s fossil fuel needs from crude oil shipped into 
its port facilities, is sited on the headland. Multimillion 
dollar extensions to the refinery were completed in 1986, 
enabling the refinery to meet the increasing New Zealand 
demand for oil products. 

Other industry in the area is a laminated veneer factory 
and a deepwater port development. 

MARSH, Dame Edith Ngaio (1895-1982) was an inter¬ 
nationally known writer of detective fiction and producer 
of Shakespearian drama. She was born in Christchurch, 
educated at Canterbury College School of Art, and her 
first career was as an actress. In 1934 her first detective 
novel, A Man Lay Dead, was published in England, and 
the more than 30 whodunnits which followed made her 
probably the best-known NZ writer of her time, although 
only a handful have NZ settings. Critic Joan Stevens has 
written of her work: ‘In all her stories the backgrounds 
are brilliantly drawn, while the puzzles posed by her plots 
rise convincingly out of them.’ Between 1938 and 1964 



Dame Ngaio Marsh. 


Dame Ngaio was an eminent professional Shakespearian 
producer, and throughout the rest of her life was often 
engaged in production work both in England and NZ. 
Her autobiography, Black Beech and Honeydeiv, first 
published in the sixties, was reprinted in 2002. 

MARSHALL, Sir John Ross (1912-88) was leader of the 
National Party administration following the retirement of 
Keith Holyoake. He became the 45th Prime Minister of 
NZ, from February 1972 until December in the same year, 
when his party was beaten by Labour. After the defeat 
he became Leader of the Opposition until he was dis¬ 
lodged by Robert Muldoon in 1974. Marshall was born 
in Wellington, and educated at Whangarei High School, 
Otago Boys’ High School and Victoria University where 
he gained a BA and LLM. He became a barrister and 
solicitor in 1936, and lectured in law at Victoria Univer¬ 
sity from 1948 until 1951. He entered Parliament at the 
age of 34. He was MP for Mt Victoria from 1946 until 
1954, when he moved to Karori which he represented 
until his retirement in 1975. Marshall held a number of 
important portfolios in the Holland and Holyoake admin¬ 
istrations, including Health, Justice, Industries and Com¬ 
merce, Overseas Trade, and Labour and Immigration. He 
was also Attorney-General for two terms, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition from 1957 to 1960, and Deputy Prime 
Minister under Holyoake. 

MARSHALL, Owen (1941- ), whose full name is Owen 
Marshall Jones, is considered by many to be NZ’s finest 
short-story writer. He was born in Te Kuiti and educated 
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at Blenheim, Timaru and Canterbury University. As a 
full-time secondary school teacher he taught at Waitaki 
Boys’ High School, Oamaru, and as deputy principal at 
Craighead Diocesan School, Timaru. His first stories were 
published in 1970, and the first collection, Supper Waltz 
Wilson, was praised by Frank Sargeson as ‘as fine a book 
of stories as this country is likely to see’. 

Since then he has published some 10 books of short 
stories and in 1995 he began writing novels as well. Harle¬ 
quin Rex (1999), his second novel, won the Deutz Medal 
for Fiction at the 2000 Montana Book Awards. He has 
received many awards, prizes and fellowships, including 
the Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council Award for Achieve¬ 
ment in 1990 and the Robert Burns Fellowship at the 
University of Otago for 1992. In 2000 he was appointed 
an Officer of the NZ Order of Merit for services to lit¬ 
erature and in 2002 was awarded an honorary doctorate 
in Literature by the University of Canterbury. In 2004 he 
was the inaugural recipient of the $100,000 Creative NZ 
Writers’ Fellowship. 

MARTIN, Sir William (c. 1807-80) was the first Chief 
Justice of NZ. Born in Birmingham, educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, and called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, he arrived 
in NZ in 1841 and for two years was the only judge in 
the colony. He had a profound influence on the establish¬ 
ment of a judicial system in this country. He resigned for 
health reasons in 1857. He was a student of languages, 
and learnt Maori and other Polynesian dialects. He and 
his wife, Mary Ann, had a great empathy with Maori and 
cultivated an interest in their education. 

Martin’s sympathy lay with Maori during the NZ Wars, 
and he will be remembered for his scrupulous defence 
of Maori rights over a number of years. He wrote sev¬ 
eral pamphlets to support the Maori cause, such as The 
Taranaki Question (1860). 

MARTINBOROUGH is a town in the southern Waira- 
rapa, 40 km south of Masterton. Its population declined 
in the early 1960s to about 1,000 before picking up again 
in the late 1980s and today stands at around 1,500. It was 
declared a town district in 1906, a borough in 1928 and 
was incorporated in the South Wairarapa District Council 
in 1989. The town was planned and developed by Sir John 
Martin, on his estate, in 1879, after he returned from a 
world tour. The town centre was planned in the shape of a 
Union Jack, and its streets were named after various parts 
of the world which Martin had visited. Martinborough 
now services an area of intensive sheep farming, and is the 
centre of a compact wine region renowned for some of 
NZ’s finest red wines, a legacy of the area’s dry climate. 

MARTON is a town situated on one of the most fertile 
alluvial flats in NZ, the lower Rangitikei Basin, 38 km 
south-east of Wanganui and 45 km north-west of Palm¬ 
erston North; its population is 5,300. It services an area 


of intensive sheep farming (with a high proportion of stud 
sheep breeding) and mixed farming. The Rangitikei River 
valley was an important thoroughfare in Maori times, car¬ 
rying a lot of traffic both on foot and by canoe. 

The site of Marton was part of an 80,000 ha block 
bought for the Crown in 1849, but settlement of the town 
did not start until the late 1860s, when four private specu¬ 
lators who had bought up the site began to subdivide. The 
settlement became a town district in 1869, a borough ten 
years later and was incorporated into the Rangitikei Dis¬ 
trict Council in 1989. 

In 1878 a rail link between Wanganui and Wellington 
was completed at Marton, and in 1883 the survey for the 
construction of the Main Trunk railway line through to 
Auckland was started at Marton, which then became an 
important railway junction for the line north to Auckland 
and north-west to New Plymouth. 

The original name of the area in which the town was 
sited was Tutaenui but, because this translated as ‘dung 
heap’, the townsfolk resolved in 1869 to change the 
name to Marton to commemorate the centenary of James 
Cook’s discovery of NZ — Marton, in north-east Eng¬ 
land, was Cook’s birthplace. 

MASON,Bruce Edward George (1921-82) was an actor 
and playwright most famous for performances in the cities 
and major towns in NZ of his one-man show, The End of 
the Golden Weather, a mostly autobiographical mono¬ 
logue about a period of his childhood in Takapuna, Auck¬ 
land. (A film based on this work was released in 1992.) He 
was born in Wellington, educated at Takapuna Grammar 
School, Wellington College and Victoria University. He 
devoted some years to journalism and was an experienced 
and talented actor, who will also be remembered for his 
plays The Pohutukawa Tree, We Don’t Want Your Sort 
Here, Awatea and The Blood of the Lamb. 

MASON, Helen (1915- ) was involved at the beginning 
of the pottery movement of the fifties, as editor of NZ 
Potter for its first nine years, and also a founder member 
of the NZ Society of Potters. She built her first kiln in 
Wellington in 1956 and was basically self-taught with the 
help of Auckland Summer Schools and potters Len Castle 
and Barry Brickell. In 1960 she was invited to the World 
Design Conference in Japan, and returned briefly to that 
country in 1962, finding the depth of culture and the artis¬ 
tic perception stimulating, particularly in the crafts. 

MASON, Ronald Allison Kells (1905-71) was one of the 

most gifted poets NZ has produced. Born and educated at 
Auckland, he spent most of his life in the city, although he 
visited Australia, Tonga, Samoa and China. 

Before he was out of his teens, he was an accomplished 
poet already starting to attract attention. Critic E H Mc¬ 
Cormick, in his 1959 book, NZ Literature, wrote: ‘In 
The Beggar (1924), the impression of startling precocity, 
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though it persists, is modified by the inclusion of inferior 
material’. Mason was a gifted scholar but worked at a 
variety of occupations — as a teacher, landscape gardener, 
trade union official, company secretary and public works 
employee. In the 1930s, he was associated with a literary 
magazine called Phoenix and when he became editor, after 
James Bertram, it became strongly political and notably 
Marxist. 

After The Beggar came No New Thing — Poems 
1924-1929 (1934), End of the Day (1936), This Dark 
will Lighten — Selected Poems 1923-41, and Collected 
Poems (1962) which has been reissued several times since. 
Mason is included in all major anthologies of NZ verse. 

Mason: The Life of R.A.K. Mason by Rachel Barrow- 
man (2003) won the Biography category at the Montana 
New Zealand Book Awards 2004. 

MASSEY, William Ferguson (1856-1925) was Prime 
Minister of NZ from July 1912 until his death in May 
1925, the second longest tenure of office in NZ history, 
only three months shorter than that of Richard Seddon. 
He was born in Derry, Ireland, of Scottish stock and the 
son of a tenant farmer. His father emigrated to NZ under 
a government plan to settle the Kaipara bush land. The 
family arrived in December 1870 to find the father had 
already abandoned the Kaipara property in despair, and 
taken up leasehold land at Tamaki. 

The young Massey worked for his father, and then at 
Longbeach Station in Canterbury for John Grigg, who 
had been a neighbour for a time at Tamaki. Massey was 
involved in farming politics as a young man, failed to 
be elected to Parliament for Franklin in 1893, won the 
Waitemata seat at a by-election the following year, and in 
1896 successfully stood for Franklin and held that seat for 
the rest of his life. 

For a long time from 1896, when he was appointed 
Opposition Whip, Massey was a kind of manager of the 
disparate right-wing groups in opposition to Richard 
Seddon’s Liberal Government. He became Leader of the 
Opposition in 1903, and his star began to rise follow¬ 
ing the death of Seddon in 1906, when property owners 
became uneasy over the growing militancy of Labour and 
the continuing support of the government for a leasehold 
movement. In 1909 Massey rallied conservative opinion 
under his not very tightly organised Political Reform 
League, which became known as the Reform Party. 

After a group of freehold-supporting Independent 
Liberals, notably Gordon Coates, crossed the floor of the 
House in July 1912, Massey became Prime Minister. The 
general election at the end of 1914 was a setback, with 
Massey gaining only 40 seats in the new parliament, 31 
going to the Liberals led by Sir Joseph Ward and eight 
to Labour. If Labour had supported the Liberals, Mas¬ 
sey would have lost power. He maintained the trappings 
of power, however, by prevailing upon Ward to form a 
‘National’ administration to govern during the crisis of 


World War One — much as the British had formed a 
National Government in May 1915. The NZ National 
Government, with Massey at its head and Ward as Minis¬ 
ter of Finance (insisting on joint leadership status as far as 
he could), lasted for four years until August 1919. 

After his long period of wartime frustration, Massey 
won his first and only safe majority at the 1919 general 
election, and had three years in which to consolidate his 
position. The Reform Party’s consistent preoccupation 
with land and farming policy began alienating the urban 
vote after the war, and this was reflected in a major set¬ 
back for the party in the general election at the end of 
1922, when Reform won 38 seats, Liberal 22, Labour 17, 
and Independents three. Massey’s health was declining 
and, after a strenuous and sometimes bitter struggle to 
keep Reform in power, he died in May 1925. 

Massey was a stolid, shrewd man with great organis¬ 
ing ability and a domineering personality. In many ways 
he was a divisive influence, extraordinarily conservative, 
even reactionary. 

Two of Massey’s sons had parliamentary careers: John 
Norman Massey represented his father’s seat, Franklin, 
from 1928 to 1935, and from 1938 until 1957; and Wal¬ 
ter William Massey was the member for Hauraki from 
1931 to 1935. 

An area 20 km west of Auckland City, north of Hend¬ 
erson, is named Massey after the Prime Minister. It was a 
farming area but in recent years has become a residential 
suburb of Auckland within Waitakere City. 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY is NZ’s largest and only truly 
national university with campuses in Auckland, Welling¬ 
ton, Palmerston North and a virtual campus of extramural 
students who learn at distance. 

Named after former Prime Minister William Fergusson 
Massey, the university began life as Massey Agricultural 
College in 1928. Diploma and degree courses in horti¬ 
culture were added in 1948 and a full range of first-year 
science courses in 1958. In 1961 a Faculty of Food Science 
and Biotechnology was added and the following year a 
Faculty of Veterinary Science. 

In 1963 Massey University College of Manawatu was 
formed when all of Massey Agricultural College’s faculties 
were merged with the Victoria University of Wellington’s 
Palmerston North branch. The name was changed to the 
Massey University of Manawatu in 1964, and in 1966 to 
Massey University. 

The student roll has grown to over 40,000 making 
it New Zealand’s largest university. There are around 
20,300 internal students and 20,200 extramural students. 
The university employs around 3,000 staff, including over 
1,400 academics. The university is responsible for 2,400 
ha of land. 

Massey University’s academic programmes were 
streamlined into four Colleges in 1997. They are the Col¬ 
leges of Business, Education, Sciences, and Humanities 
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and Social Sciences. In 1998 a fifth College — Design, Fine 
Arts and Music — was added. 

In 1993, Massey opened a second campus at Albany on 
Auckland’s North Shore and by 2003 some 6,300 students 
were enrolled there. 

In 1996 Massey University merged with the Palmerston 
North College of Education creating a second university 
site in Palmerston North as well as gaining sites in Napier, 
Wanganui and New Plymouth. In 1999 Massey merged 
with the Wellington Polytechnic to form its Wellington 
campus, also purchasing a share of the former Dominion 
Museum which acts as the university’s front door in the 
city. 

Massey has New Zealand’s only tertiary-based School 
of Aviation, is partners with the New Zealand Rugby 
Football Union in the Adidas Institute of Rugby built at its 
Palmerston North campus, and its research programmes 
have been growing at a rate of 15 per cent each year. 

MASTERTON, a town with 19,700 people in an admin¬ 
istrative district with 23,000 people, is the main centre of 
the Wairarapa. It is 105 km north-east of Wellington and 
80 km south-west of Woodville. The tunnel underneath 
the Rimutakas makes the rail distance from Wellington 
about 100 km. 

The southern Wairarapa was opened up in the early 
1840s by squatters but Masterton was not settled until 
1854. The town was surveyed originally under the aus¬ 
pices of the Wairarapa Small Farms Association, founded 
by Joseph Masters, after whom the town was named. The 
Rimutaka Range at the head of the Hurt Valley blocked 
access into the Wairarapa from the port of Wellington, 
however, and stifled the development of the region. 

A track over the Rimutakas was opened for wheeled 
traffic at the end of the 1850s, and a railway in 1880. The 
railway journey across the Rimutakas before the comple¬ 
tion of the tunnel in 1955 was an arduous one, requiring 
special braking carriages. The tunnel resulted in a much 
closer link with Wellington, and encouraged commuting 
by people who live in Masterton to avoid the stress of the 
city at the weekends. 

The town is now a thriving servicing centre for a rich 
farming area, and hosts the annual Golden Shears com¬ 
petition each March, the ‘shearing Olympics’ of NZ. It 
became a borough in 1877, and the headquarters of the 
Masterton District Council in 1989. 

Mt Bruce National Wildlife Centre, 30 km north of 
Masterton, is an important sanctuary for native species, 
mostly birds. 

MATAATUA is one of the great Maori immigrant canoes 
which, according to oral traditions, came to NZ from 
Hawaiki under the command of Toroa. It made landfall at 
Cape Runaway before sailing across the Bay of Plenty and 
landing at Whakatane. Many of the tribes of the Bay of 
Plenty, and the Tuhoe of the Urewera Country, trace their 


ancestry back to the Mataatua. According to the tradition, 
Toroa and his brother, Puhi, quarrelled on arrival and Puhi 
took the canoe to the Bay of Islands where the Ngapuhi 
and Rarawa tribes claim descent from his son, Rahiri. 

Mataatua is the name of a Maori settlement in the east¬ 
ern Bay of Plenty, 4 km north of Ruatahuna, and the site 
of a magnificent meeting-house, Te Whai-a-te-Motu, built 
by the Tuhoe people in the 1870s, for the Maori prophet 
and warrior, Te Kooti. 

MATAGOURI (Discaria toumatou), also known as tumatu- 
kuru on which the specific name is based, and as wild 
Irishman, is a dark, often prickly bush. It is a member 
of the buckthorn family Rhamnaceae. The plant may 
reach 3 to 5 m, though is often shorter. It is rare in the 
North Island but widespread in the South Island. It has 
root nodules that allow it to fix nitrogen and this is one 
factor in its success in poor soils. The plants respond well 
to phosphate fertilisers and are aggressive colonisers of 
pastureland in some areas of the South Island. 

As well as having a stiffly twiggy form, matagouri 
produces short spines — one of few native plants that do 
so — which were used as tattooing needles by Maori. The 
small cream flowers are insignificant but are scented. 

MATAHINA hydro-electric power scheme has the largest 
earth dam in the North Island, situated on Lake Matahina 
on the Rangitaiki River just east of Mt Edgecumbe in the 
Bay of Plenty. Construction was approved in 1959 with 
the scheme finally commissioned in 1967. After sustaining 
damage in an earthquake of Richter scale magnitude 6.3 
in 1987, the scheme was decommissioned to allow repairs 
to be carried out between January and July 1988. 

With a 61 m head of water behind its 86 m-high dam, 
the Matahina scheme has two 36 MW generators produc¬ 
ing an average annual output of 300 GWh. It is adminis¬ 
tered by TrustPower. 

MATAI (Prumnopitys taxifolia) is one of the large podo- 
carps of the NZ rain forest — a strong, thick-trunked 
giant, that grows up to 25 m tall and lives for 800 to 
1,000 years old. It is sometimes known as black pine. It 
is dioecious, with sexes on separate trees. It favours good 
soil, develops a bushy, light-green crown, and the fruit is 
black, globose and almost 1 cm long. It was an important 
fruit for kereru and kaka, and was also eaten by Maori. 
Matai is found in most parts of NZ, but does not seem to 
regenerate as readily as some other podocarps and is now 
relatively rare. 

The wood is dark brown, very hard and brittle, with 
an attractive grain. It was once highly favoured for floor¬ 
ing and even weatherboarding, and occasionally used for 
furniture. The matai is easily recognised from close up, 
because its bark flakes off in thick chunks, and this leaves 
brown patches on the trunk. 
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MATAKITE, or second sight, came from prediction and 
possession by spirits in traditional Maori society. Priests 
or tohunga were instructed in the rites and practices of 
matakite in a special house of learning. Possessed by the 
wairua or soul of an ancestor, or by the spirit of a recently 
dead relative, tohunga predicted forthcoming events while 
under trance, or through dreams. 

Matakite came naturally to many Maori, including 
women possessed by the spirits of, in particular, stillborn 
infants, and revealed the certainties of human fate. Much 
feared was the second sight spirit. This was the double of 
a person seen at a distance, and was a prediction of certain 
death. Usually the predictions of tohunga matakite were 
of a disastrous nature. 

MATAMATA is located 62 km east of Hamilton, half¬ 
way between Morrinsville 30 km to the north-west and 
Putaruru about 30 km to the south, and nestled below 
the Kaimai-Mamaku Ranges. It was founded by Josiah 
Clifton Firth, one of the earliest European settlers in the 
Waikato, who purchased on leasehold 22,000 ha of land, 
centred on the Waihou River, from his close friend Wiremu 
Tamihana, a chief of the Ngati Haua of the Waikato. Firth 
straightened and cleared about 80 km of the river to make 
it navigable for large craft, and settled there. The land was 
broken up for sale in 1904 and it was there that the set¬ 
tlement of Matamata took shape. For all his proclaimed 
friendship and understanding of the Maori, Firth inexpli¬ 
cably constructed a fortified defence tower alongside his 
homestead, some years after the NZ Wars were over. The 
three-storey lookout fort has walls 45 cm thick and 24 
loopholes for rifles, and still stands today. 

Today the town is the centre of some of the most pro¬ 
ductive dairying land in the world and supports a substan¬ 
tial thoroughbred industry; many champions have been 
produced. It became a town district in 1917, a borough in 
1956, and is now a ward of the Matamata Piako District 
Council with a population of around 5,800 people. 

Much of the eastern Waikato region was peat swamp 
before European settlement. The region was governed by 
Te Waharoa, great chief of the Ngati Haua, and father 
of the statesmanlike Wiremu Tamihana who originally 
allowed Firth to settle there. Ten km north-east of 
Matamata is Turangaomoana, sometimes called Turanga- 
moana (not far from the western entrance to the Kaimai 
Tunnel), which is the place where Firth met Te Kooti. 

MATAURA is a town in Southland (population around 
2,000), 12 km south-west of Gore and 53 km north-east 
of Invercargill. It was one of the earliest inland settlements 
in the region, because it was a convenient crossing place 
on the Mataura River for overland travellers between 
Dunedin and the settlements in Southland. 

Five km downstream from the borough of Mataura is 
the site of a Maori village, Tuturau, at which a battle be¬ 
tween North and South Island Maori was fought in 1836. 


A taua (hostile expedition) under Te Puoho, an associate 
of Te Rauparaha, attacked and occupied the village, but 
it was later retaken by the southerners. In 1937 the site 
of the village was given to the Mataura Borough Council 
as the Tuturau Centenary Reserve by the Maori people of 
Southland. 

The first European settlers arrived in Mataura at the 
end of the 1850s. It became a borough in 1895 and part 
of the Gore District Council in 1989. The South Island 
Main Trunk railway and the main highway both pass 
through Mataura. 

The town was the birthplace of Cardigan Bay, one of 
NZ’s most famous pacers, and just one of many champi¬ 
ons to have been bred in the district. 

The Mataura River, the second longest in the South 
Island at 240 km, rises in the Eyre Mountains, winds 
down between the Mataura and Garvie Ranges, across 
the Waimea Plains, past the Hokonui Hills and across 
the Southland Plain into Foveaux Strait. When Southland 
became a separate province, the Mataura formed part of 
the boundary between it and Otago. 

MATCHITT, Paratene (1933- ), a Maori artist of excep¬ 
tional ability, was born near Tokomaru Bay and spent 
most of his childhood at Te Kaha. He attended St Peter’s 
Maori Boys’ College, Northcote, and Auckland Teachers’ 
College where his interest in art developed. He went to 
Dunedin to take a course in teaching arts and crafts. Next, 
he became an arts and crafts specialist with the South 
Auckland Education Board. Matchitt also received tuition 
from the well-known sculptor, Pine Taiapa, along the tra¬ 
ditional line of Maori design and carving. This influence 
began to be seen not only in his sculpture but also in his 
painting, which originally had been abstract in character. 

In 1963 a selection of his paintings was exhibited in 
London. During the 1960s, Matchitt initiated the first 
exhibition of contemporary and traditional Maori art. In 
the late 1960s he transferred to the Wanganui Educational 
District as an art adviser, and then in 1974 to the Taradale 
Community College. Matchitt’s work draws from both 
Maori and Western culture and history, and he tries to 
present a fresh approach to historical imagery and tradi¬ 
tional ideas. 

MATENGA, Huria Te Amoho Wikitoria (c. 1842-1909), 
also known as Julia Martin, was one of a group of Maori 
living at the Croisilles, in Nelson, who in September 1863 
heroically helped to save those aboard a ship, the Dela¬ 
ware, which was wrecked close to shore in a storm. Huria, 
together with her husband Hemi Matenga, her brother 
Eraia, and two companions, rushed into the surf to secure 
a line thrown to them with which they pulled a strong 
hawser ashore. Huria and her companions then waded 
out into the water repeatedly, to help ashore the men who 
were pulling themselves along the rope. They lit a large fire 
on the beach and helped the survivors to recover. 
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The survivors acknowledged the courage of the Maori 
group. In November 1863, at a special public ceremony 
in Nelson, Huria was presented with a gold watch, and 
the others with silver watches. They also received grants 
from the government, and their courage became part of 
NZ folklore. 

MATERNITY SERVICES in New Zealand have been pro¬ 
vided free, i.e. subsidised by the government, since 1939, a 
feature of the Social Security Act 1938. Free care is avail¬ 
able from general practitioners, independent midwives 
and public hospitals. Approximately 98 per cent of births 
take place in hospital. 

Some women choose obstetric care from a specialist 
obstetrician and may then be charged over and above the 
rate provided by the government benefit. 

The 1990s saw considerable turbulence in the delivery 
of maternity services stemming, in part, from historical 
disagreement over the role of midwives and general prac¬ 
titioners. 

The Midwives Act 1904 aimed to regulate the practice 
of midwifery and provide for better training of midwives. 
Under the Act, registered midwives could deliver babies 
without the supervision of a doctor. This autonomy 
continued for 67 years until the Nurses Act 1971 which 
required midwives to practise under the supervision of a 
doctor — a move which not only damaged the standing of 
midwifery as a profession but was also seen to contribute 
to the medicalisation of childbirth. 

In 1990 the Nurses Amendment Act restored autonomy 
to midwives and enabled them to prescribe drugs, order 
diagnostic tests and claim maternity subsidies, until then 
available only to general practitioners (GPs). The result 
was many women had both a general practitioner and a 
midwife attending them during their pregnancy. While one 
of the aims of the legislation was to increase the choices 
available for women having babies, the result was an 
increase in the cost to the government of maternity care. 

At the same time, hospitals were also encouraging 
women to leave hospital sooner after having their babies. 
Home-care packages and free nappies were among the 
incentives employed to cut the cost of providing maternity 
in-patient services. 

In an attempt to cut the burgeoning cost of mater¬ 
nity services the government introduced the lead mater¬ 
nity carer (LMC) concept whereby women entrusted one 
health professional to manage the fixed budget for their 
birth, i.e. sub-contract other health professionals and 
facilities as necessary. Women no longer automatically had 
the option of shared care with a GP and a midwife except 
where separate schemes had been negotiated on a local 
basis. The LMC scheme led to increasing competition 
between GPs and midwives and clashes over the value of 
the respective professions to women having children. 

By the end of the 1990s maternity services had under¬ 
gone a major review by the National Health Committee, 


which failed to resolve the concerns of either profession 
and made only minor changes to the LMC scheme. 

The Ministry of Health is responsible for Maternity 
Services and the Ministry provides information for expect¬ 
ant mothers, including information about Lead Maternity 
Carers, advice for the early weeks of pregnancy and plan¬ 
ning information. 

MATHEW, Felton (1801—47) chose the precise site of 
downtown Auckland, and surveyed it for William Hob¬ 
son. He was born in London, emigrated to New South 
Wales in 1829 as assistant surveyor, and came to NZ 
with Hobson in 1840 as acting Surveyor-General. Dur¬ 
ing the following year, he investigated the region of the 
North Auckland peninsula, the Auckland isthmus and the 
Coromandel peninsula for potential sites for a new capital. 
According to G H Scholefield in his Dictionary of NZ 
Biography , Mathew ‘chose Commercial Bay, at the foot 
of present Queen Street, as the place to erect the govern¬ 
ment store, and round this nucleus the town of Auckland 
rapidly took shape.’ 

Mathew was passed over by the Colonial Office as 
Surveyor-General, despite having been recommended by 
Hobson. While his appeal was being considered, he acted 
as Postmaster-General and Chief Police Magistrate. In 
1845 he returned to England, was confirmed by the gov¬ 
ernment there as deputy Postmaster-General and resident 
Police Magistrate in NZ, but on his arrival back in Auck¬ 
land was unable to counter objections to his appointments 
from Governor Grey. Ill, disappointed and disillusioned, 
he decided to return to England in 1847 and died on the 
voyage. 

The letters and journals of his wife, Sarah Louise 
(1805-1890), give an authoritative insight into the com¬ 
plexities of colonial life and the early development of 
Auckland. 

MAUDE, Emily Sybilla (1862-1935), or Nurse Maude as 
she was known throughout NZ, was one of the leading 
women in the story of NZ nursing. During her career as 
hospital matron, district nurse and social worker she was 
largely responsible for the development of district nursing 
throughout the country. 

She was born in Christchurch to English parents, the 
eldest of eight children. Her father, a member of the Can¬ 
terbury Provincial Council, was an important figure in 
the town. In 1876 the family went to England for three 
years and Sybilla attended school in London. In 1889 she 
returned to England and completed her nursing training at 
Middlesex Hospital where she was given charge of a large 
surgical ward. On her return to NZ in 1892 she was ap¬ 
pointed matron of Christchurch Hospital. There she came 
up against some opposition to her attempted reforms, and 
in 1896 she resigned to concentrate on nursing rather than 
organising. Driven by deep concern for difficulties faced 
by the poor, aged and infirm, she was inspired by the work 
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of the sisters of the Deaconess Institution (later the Com¬ 
munity of the Sacred Name), who provided nursing care 
for the poor in their homes. In 1901 the Nurse Maude 
District Nursing Association was founded. 

Nurse Maude became a familiar figure in Christ¬ 
church, out in all weathers and carrying not only nursing 
equipment but often the pans for cooking, cleaning and 
washing which many people lacked. In due course a horse 
and cart were provided, then she and her nurses were 
given bicycles, and eventually a car — which she is said 
to have driven with considerable elan. In 1904 she estab¬ 
lished a camp at New Brighton for men with tuberculosis, 
and in 1905 a women’s camp at Burwood. During the 
1918 influenza epidemic she was given charge of co-ordi¬ 
nating the nursing of victims. 

MAUGER, Ivan Gerald (1939- ) was nine times individ¬ 
ual world speedway champion, and raced professionally 
for nearly 30 years. Born at Christchurch, he left Opawa 
school at 15 a dedicated speedway fan with the determi¬ 
nation to become a champion. He was married at 17 and 
he and his 16-year-old wife, Raye, set out for England. 
Speedway was in the doldrums when he arrived and after 
a period back in NZ, he moved to Adelaide to race under 
a local promoter at the track there, travelling to compete 
occasionally back home. In 1963, he and his family (there 
were now two daughters and a son) went back to Eng¬ 
land. He won his first individual world championship in 
1968 and dominated international events until 1975. By 
then he was in his mid-30s and, after losing races, was 
written off as too old. 

Mauger regained peak fitness by training with profes¬ 
sional soccer players and won three more world titles, 
the last just before he turned 40. He continued racing 
professionally until he returned to NZ in 1985. He won 
15 world titles, including his nine individual titles, was 
British champion many times and for a number of years 
captained the British world cup team. 

In 2003 Mauger secured for New Zealand the right 
to hold an annual leg of the World Long Track Cham¬ 
pionship in New Plymouth over the next three years. It 
is the first time the championship has been held outside 
Europe. 

Mauger has been awarded an OBE and an MBE for his 
services to motorcycle sport. 

MAUI is a legendary figure of the Pacific, half god and 
half man, whom the various peoples of the region have 
personalised in their own way. Maui legends from NZ, 
concern his fishing up the North Island (hence the name 
Te Ika a Maui, or the Fish of Maui); stealing fire for earth 
from the spirit world; and snaring the sun to lengthen the 
days. Maui used as his wonderful implement and weapon 
the jawbone of his great female ancestor, Muri-ranga- 
whenua. 

Maui went fishing with his brothers, fashioned a hook 


with his magic jawbone, smeared it with blood from his 
nose for bait, and pulled up the North Island. The hook 
became Hawke Bay. Maui told his brothers not to touch 
the fish until he had made the appropriate incantations to 
the gods, but they disregarded him and began to cut it up, 
leaving it scarred and jagged as it appears today. 

In times when the sun used to scud across the sky in 
brief periods of daylight, Maui, helped by his brothers, 
snared it one morning as it came over the horizon and, 
with his magic jawbone, hit it so hard it now only limps 
slowly across the sky. 

These tales of Maui were also linked with rituals 
associated with fishing and the making of fire. 

This heroic name was given to the Maui Gas Field, 
discovered off the coast of Taranaki in 1969. 

MAUNGAPOHATU, at the foot of a mountain of the 
same name, is the heartland of the Tuhoe People, known 
as ‘The Children of the Mist’, deep in the Urewera coun¬ 
try. The village at Maungapohatu was the headquarters of 
the religious sect led by the prophet Rua Kenana. 

MAUNGATAPU MURDERS were the result of one of 
the few cases of bush-ranging in NZ during the gold-min¬ 
ing days. Four men — James de Pontius, a miner; John 
Kempthorne and James Dudley, storekeepers; and Felix 
Mathieu, a hotelkeeper — were travelling to Nelson from 
the Wakamarina River on 12 June 1866, when they dis¬ 
appeared. A search discovered a dead packhorse and the 
missing men’s swags but no bodies. Four strangers in the 
district were detained on suspicion, while a search of the 
countryside was continued. 

The detained men were Joseph Thomas Sullivan, Philip 
Levy, Richard Burgess and Thomas Kelly, all former 
Londoners with criminal records in Britain, and also in 
Victoria and Central Otago as the result of crimes on the 
goldfields. 

While waiting to be charged in Nelson prison, Sul¬ 
livan turned Queen’s evidence against the others. On the 
promise of a reward and a free pardon, Sullivan confessed 
that he had been the lookout but that the other three had 
committed the crimes, and the bodies were soon discov¬ 
ered according to his directions. Two of the victims had 
been shot, one stabbed and the other strangled. Burgess 
then wrote a confession which played up Sullivan’s role 
in the murders. 

At the trial Burgess represented himself and proved to 
be an able counsel. But he, Kelly and Levy were sentenced 
to death and hanged at Nelson in October 1866. Sullivan 
was later charged with the murder of James Battle, a 
Wakamarina farm labourer, whose body was discovered 
in the area. Kelly had accused Sullivan of the Battle mur¬ 
der during the main trial. Sullivan was also sentenced to 
hang, but because of his earlier confession, his sentence 
was commuted to life imprisonment. He was later released 
and deported. 
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MAYOR ISLAND lies off the east coast of the North 
Island, 38 km north of Mt Maunganui, and 30 km north¬ 
east of Waihi Beach. It is a rugged, bush-covered volcanic 
island, owned by Maori interests and the Crown, and 
administered by a Maori Trust Board. In pre-European 
times, Mayor Island was valued as a source of obsidian, 
used by the Maori for the making of sharp-edged imple¬ 
ments and weapons. Today the island is a wildlife refuge, 
and has become a centre for big-game fishing. During the 
summer months, boats based on the island fish for marlin, 
mako and thresher sharks, kingfish and tuna, which sweep 
down through the warm waters of the Bay of Plenty. 

The island was declared free of pests in 2002 by the 
Department of Conservation, and in May 2003 the threat¬ 
ened North Island robin became the first species to be 
re-introduced to the island. 

Captain Cook named the island ‘The Mayor’ in 1769, 
at the same time as he named the Aldermen Islands, off the 
Coromandel Coast. 

MAYOR ISLAND (TUHUA) MARINE RESERVE, north 
of Tauranga, was established in January 1993 to protect 
marine organisms and their habitats, and contains out¬ 
standing underwater scenery, sub-tropical and warm tem¬ 
perate species, and nationally unique geological features. 
It covers about three square nautical miles at the northern 
end of Mayor Island and extends from mean high water 
spring tide mark to one nautical mile offshore. The reserve 
includes about 5 km of coastline from Tumutu Point east 
to Turanganui Point. 

The island lies in the path of the warm East Auckland 
Current and is volcanic in nature, two conditions which 
attract a wide variety of marine plants and animals. The 
island has a natural charm and beauty which attracts many 
visitors. Except for one small settlement, it is undeveloped 
and covered in forest dominated by tall pohutukawa. 

The island was once internationally renowned for its 
recreational fishing, diving and big-game fishing, but rec¬ 
reational and commercial fishing and harvesting severely 
depleted fish stocks. This prompted the Mayor Island 
Board of Trustees — as representatives of the owners and 
tangata whenua of Tuhua — to call for the establishment 
of a marine reserve and a complementary restricted fishing 
area for the island. 

All fishing and removing or disturbing marine life or 
other natural features is strictly prohibited within the 
reserve. However, some gamefish are allowed to be played 
and landed (billfish, tuna and sharks only; not kingfish) 
which have been hooked outside the reserve and have sub¬ 
sequently strayed into it. Boating, swimming, diving and 
snorkelling are all encouraged within the reserve. 

MEADS, Earl Colin (1936- ) was perhaps the most 
famous rugby player in the world. ‘Pine Tree’ Meads 
represented NZ 133 times from 1957 to 1971, including 
55 internationals, first as a flanker and back row forward. 


but mostly as a lock. He played a total of 361 first-class 
matches (including 139 for King Country), which is still 
the NZ record. Meads was a player of enormous strength, 
character, speed and co-ordination, who regarded play¬ 
ing for the All Blacks as a patriotic privilege. In 1967 he 
became the second only player ever ordered off in a Test 
match when he was sent from the field against Scotland. 
(The first player to be sent off was Cyril Brownlie.) Meads 
later became a prominent rugby administrator in the King 
Country and at national level. 

In 2000 Meads was named NZ Rugby Player of the 
Century, and in 2001 was made a Companion of the NZ 
Order of Merit for services to rugby and the community. 

Stanley Thomas Meads (1938- ), played 30 matches 
for NZ as a lock and loose forward, including 15 interna¬ 
tionals, in 11 of which he locked the All Black scrum with 
his brother, Colin. 

MEAT AND WOOL NEW ZEALAND is the single-levy 
funded organisation charged with furthering the interests 
of NZ meat and wool producers. It is funded by all beef, 
sheep and goat producers through a levy on stock slaugh¬ 
tered. It was formed in 2004 following restructuring of the 
Meat Board legislation and a farmers’ referendum but has 
its origins in the early part of the 20th century. The New 
Zealand Meat Producer Board was established by an Act 
of Parliament in February 1922 under the Meat Export 
Control Act 1921-22. However, in 1997 the Meat Pro¬ 
ducers Board legislation was replaced by the Meat Board 
Act 1997. Under this Act the Board was renamed the New 
Zealand Meat Board (operating as Meat New Zealand) 
and its ability to control the sale, disposal and export of 
meat was revoked. In 2004 Meat NZ fused with the rem¬ 
nants of the Wool Board to become Meat and Wool NZ. 

Meat and Wool NZ’s objective is to assist in the 
attainment of the best possible net ongoing returns for NZ 
livestock, meat products and co-products. To achieve this 
objective it has a range of activities intended to increase 
consumer demand for and maintain confidence in NZ 
meat, encourage product differentiation, help improve ac¬ 
cess to markets, and encourage production and processing 
efficiency through research and development and technol¬ 
ogy transfer. 

MECHANICS BAY, immediately east of downtown 
Auckland, was so-called because in the early days of 
Auckland settlement, many ‘mechanics’, a word then 
used for workmen and artisans, lived there. Flying-boats 
arrived and departed from a base in Mechanics Bay from 
the 1930s through to the 1950s and the offices of TEAL, 
the forerunner of Air NZ, were situated there. The origi¬ 
nal mooring post for the flying boats remained in the bay 
until 1999 when it was dismantled due to corrosion. The 
bay was originally much bigger than its present-day size; 
much of it was reclaimed for construction of the Fergus- 
son Container Wharf complex next door. 
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The bay was originally called Te Taongaroa, meaning 
‘the long haul’, after an incident involving a Maori war 
party during Auckland’s early settlement days. In 1851, a 
party of the Ngati Paoa tribe came up the harbour from 
Waiheke Island with a flotilla of five large canoes and 
several smaller canoes, demanding redress for the wrong¬ 
ful arrest by the European authorities of a chief named 
Hoera. Word of their arrival reached the Governor, Sir 
George Grey, in advance, who ordered troops down to the 
bay to await the war party’s arrival. When the warriors 
leapt ashore, they were confronted by the 58th Regiment 
with four pieces of artillery and the Royal NZ Fencibles. 
Out in the harbour, the frigate HMS Fly had arrived and 
had trained her guns on the canoes from behind. There 
then followed long and angry discussions, which fortu¬ 
nately ended amicably, but by this time the tide had run 
out, leaving the canoes high and dry, far from the water, 
and they had to be hauled a considerable distance before 
being refloated. 

Today the bay is home to the Auckland Marine Rescue 
Centre (which provides the headquarters for Coastguard 
Northern Region, the NZ Police Maritime Unit, and Surf 
Life-saving NZ Northern Region) and a number of heli¬ 
copter operators, including the Westpac Rescue Helicopter 
service and Helilink (which operates private, public and 
charter flights). 

MEDIATION SERVICE (see Labour, Department of) 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS New Zealand has two medical 
schools — one based at the University of Otago in Dun¬ 
edin, the other at the University of Auckland. 

The University of Otago School of Medicine is the 
country’s oldest medical school, having started in 1875 
with four enrolments. There were initial problems with 
staff and resources, and recognition of the course by 
British medical schools. At first students had to graduate 
from the University of Edinburgh after spending two years 
there following their two years at Otago University. A full 
medical degree became available at Otago from 1885 and 
the first student to complete the medical course at Otago 
graduated in 1887. The four-year course was extended to 
six in 1920. 

In 1938 the Otago medical school opened branch fa¬ 
cilities at Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, giving 
final (sixth) year students the opportunity to work and 
study in those other centres. The Auckland Branch Faculty 
was disbanded shortly after the Auckland School of Medi¬ 
cine admitted its first students in 1968 and in Christchurch 
and Wellington the Branch Faculties were absorbed into 
the Otago ‘Clinical Schools’ when these opened, in 1973 
and 1975 respectively. In 1995 the faculty structure was 
further changed. The Faculty of Medicine now comprises 
the Otago School of Medical Sciences and the Christch¬ 
urch, Dunedin and Wellington Schools of Medicine. 

In the late 1950s an academic medical unit was formed 



Dr Emily Siedeberg was the first woman to graduate as a 
medical doctor (in 1896) in NZ. 


in Auckland Hospital at the instigation of the Otago 
school. 

The question of a second medical school for New Zea¬ 
land had been raised in the early fifties but it was not until 
early in 1962 that the University Council unanimously 
decided to establish a medical school in Auckland as soon 
as possible. The University of Otago successfully argued 
to the University Grants Committee against the need for 
urgency but succeeded only in delaying the go-ahead for 
the second medical school until 1964. 

In 1967 264 students applied for admission to the new 
University of Auckland School of Medicine — sixty were 
accepted for the inaugural intake in 1968, thirteen of them 
women. 

The Auckland school now has an annual intake of 140 
students, selecting the majority directly from secondary 
schools on the basis of exam grades and an interview. 
Otago takes 170 candidates a year, selecting 120 from its 
health sciences intermediate year. 

MEETING-HOUSES in traditional Maori culture were 
elaborate structures. The interior walls were panelled with 
stylised ancestral carvings and decorative reed work, while 
rafters were painted with red and black designs. The ex¬ 
terior and veranda of meeting-houses or whare whakairo 
were also carved. 
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Named after illustrious ancestors the houses were 
smaller than modern buildings. 

MELVILLE, Eliza Ellen (1882-1946) was born in North 
Auckland, educated at Auckland University, became the 
second woman in NZ to qualify as a solicitor of the 
Supreme Court, and the first to practise law independ¬ 
ently. She became the first woman city councillor in NZ, 
and served for 33 years on the Auckland City Council 
from her election in 1913. Although she was a conserva¬ 
tive politically, her professional and political successes 
advanced the cause of feminism. 

MENTAL HEALTH People considered mentally ill enough 
to require incarceration were held in jails until the first 
mental hospitals in the colony were established, in Auck¬ 
land and Wellington, in 1853 and 1854. Mental patients 
had been treated in Dunedin’s hospital since it opened 
in 1851. At the end of provincial government in 1876, 
central government took responsibility for asylums which 
were, by then, in existence in all populated regions, and a 
national Inspector of Asylums was appointed. 

A separate Mental Health Department was estab¬ 
lished in 1908 but it was absorbed by the Department of 
Health in 1947 as the mental hygiene division. In 1972, 
the control of mental hospitals was transferred from the 
department to local hospital boards, with one exception 
— Lake Alice Hospital, near Marton — which continued 
as a national security institution. 

From 1978, the funding and administration of mental 
hospitals was integrated with other public hospitals. These 
institutions catered for people with mental illness and peo¬ 
ple with severe intellectual disabilities. 

The average number of occupied beds in psychiatric 
hospitals and hospitals for the intellectually handicapped 
declined steadily after 1944, a reflection of advances in 
treatment and, more recently, the provision of alternative 
forms of care. ‘Deinstitutionalisation’ described the 1980s’ 
policy whereby the majority of mental health patients 
were to be moved from institutions into smaller com¬ 
munity facilities or into their own homes. The rationale 
for the policy was improved quality of life for the patients 
but it was the subject of great controversy as opponents 
viewed it as ultimately a cost-saving move. Politicians 
assured the money freed up by the closure of large mental 
health institutions would be reinvested in the community 
services necessary to maintain the quality of life for former 
patients living in the community. 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s several government- 
initiated reports were produced looking at various aspects 
of the mental health system. A 1996 ministerial inquiry, 
led by Judge Ken Mason, gave an overview of and made 
recommendations on the provision and co-ordination 
of mental health services, as well as legislation, privacy 
concerns, the rights of families, funding, public education, 
and research and development. The independent Mental 


Health Commission was established in response to the 
Mason report and charged with ensuring the government’s 
mental health strategy was implemented. Additional fund¬ 
ing was made available, particularly to improve access to 
new anti-psychotic medications, for workforce develop¬ 
ment, child and adolescent mental health services, more 
community services for adults and improving community 
attitudes towards mental health. Some high-profile mur¬ 
der cases involving ex-mental health patients during these 
years added fire to the debate on adequacy of community 
services. 

By the end of the 1990s all of NZ’s large mental health 
hospitals, including the Lake Alice facility, had been 
closed. In some cases smaller inpatient facilities had been 
built or accommodated on general hospital sites. Aside 
from perennial funding issues, mental health services faced 
major workforce problems with a shortage of trained 
nurses and psychiatrists. 

In 2004 the National Mental Health Strategy was 
under revision with a draft plan to follow, Moving For¬ 
ward (1997), being developed. The new plan proposed 
to update and modernise the strategic framework, taking 
into account major policy, structural and best practice 
developments. The plan covers the spectrum of interven¬ 
tions from promotion and prevention to primary care and 
specialist services. 

MERCURY BAY is a historic inlet on the eastern side of 
the Coromandel Peninsula. James Cook made his obser¬ 
vation there of the transit of the planet Mercury on 10 
November 1769, and five days later, while still there, took 
possession of NZ in the name of George III. The site of his 
shore station is now called Cooks Beach. 

The tiny Mercury Bay Yacht Club became known 
around the yachting world when Sir Michael Fay launched 
his America’s Cup campaign in its name. 

The Mercury Islands lie 20 to 25 km off the coast from 
Mercury Bay. 

MERE is a short, flat club with a sharpened edge, used 
in hand-to-hand fighting and often carried during formal 
occasions on the marae. A greenstone mere has a mana of 
its own, and is likely to be a treasured family heirloom. 

MEREMERE POWER STATION is sited on the east 
bank of the Waikato River, 5 km south of Mercer and 30 
km north-west of Huntly. Six machines in the coal-burn¬ 
ing thermal station came into operation in 1958, and a 
seventh, installed by 1967, brought generating capacity 
up to 210 MW. In 1992 the station was mothballed and 
is now derelict. 

The station burnt between 600,000 and 800,000 
tonnes of coal a year and about 1.055 million m 3 of water 
from the Waikato River were used each day for cooling 
purposes before being returned to the river. 
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MERINO SHEEP were the first breed to arrive in NZ, 
introduced by Captain Cook in 1773 and re-introduced 
after they failed to survive, 60 years later, by James Wright 
who farmed them on Mana Island, near Wellington, from 
1834. By the turn of the century, there were more than 14 
million and it was the predominant breed. 

It is a slow-maturing, fine-wool breed, which does 
not thrive on lowlands, especially with high rainfall. The 
advent of refrigerated shipping in the 1880s prompted 
farmers to look for quick-maturing dual-purpose meat 
and wool breeds. 

Merino sheep still rule the mountainous country of 
the South Island, numbering over two million following 
a revival of interest among farmers during the 1990s, and 
now make up around 7 per cent of the national flock. A 
fine-boned, active sheep, weighing between 35 and 45 kg, 
the Merino has a white face and legs and a pink nose. 
Rams and some ewes are horned. 

Merino wool is used for quality woollen and worsted 
fabrics. The fibre, with a diameter of between 19 and 24 
microns, is extraordinarily fine. It has about 50 million 
fibres in a fleece, compared with the Romney 15 million. 
One sheep can grow up to 5 kg of wool each year. The 
breed is the oldest and most numerous in the world. 

The formation of Merino NZ in 1996 has greatly 
assisted promotion of the fibre by facilitating contracts 
between growers and overseas processors. 

MERRETTJoseph Jenner (1816-1854) was born in Eng¬ 
land and immigrated to NZ in 1839, after spending time 
in Australia. He lived in Auckland for around eight years 
and then spent time in Gisborne and New Plymouth. 

Merrett was a pioneer land surveyor in NZ with the 
NZ Company, and one of Auckland’s earliest professional 
artists, documenting aspects of Maori culture. His patron 
was Governor George Grey. Some of his paintings are 
held in the Auckland Art Gallery, the Alexander Turn- 
bull Library in Wellington and the National Library of 
Australia. 

MERTON, Owen Heathcote Grierson (1887-1931), a 
highly regarded watercolourist, was born in Christchurch. 
He left school at the age of 15, having been educated 
at Cathedral Grammar School and Christ’s College. In 
1904, Merton went to Europe for two years and studied 
under the Flemish artist, Charles von Havermaet, and also 
attended the Ealing Art School. 

On his return to NZ in 1906, he exhibited in Welling¬ 
ton and in 1908, again back in England, he exhibited with 
the Royal Society of British Artists, attended Colarossi 
Academy and entered Tudor Hart’s studio. His work was 
exhibited in Christchurch in 1911 but he did not attend, 
travelling instead to the US where he showed his work at 
leading exhibitions. He returned to Europe in 1924, and 
held two one-man exhibitions at the Leicester Gallery in 
London before he died. 


MESOPOTAMIA is a sheep station in South Canterbury, 
70 km north-west of Geraldine. It was first owned by the 
English writer and philosopher, Samuel Butler, who gave 
it the name. 

METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE OF NZ, a State Owned 
Enterprise (SOE), provides weather forecasts and warnings 
for the general public, the media, mariners, civil and mili¬ 
tary aviation, farming and industry, and for a wide range 
of domestic and foreign commercial customers. Warnings 
and a basic set of forecasts are provided (through a con¬ 
tract with the government) at no direct cost to the public, 
and some on a user-pays basis. The NZ Meteorological 
Service was a government department for 131 years be¬ 
fore it was split into two in 1992. The climate studies and 
climate archival sections were absorbed by the National 
Institute for Water and Atmospheric Research (N1WA), 
a Crown Research Institute; and the forecasting section 
became a registered company with SOE status, known 
as MetService. MetService administers a weather data 
network of observing stations throughout the country, on 
outlying islands such as Enderby, Campbell, Chatham and 
Raoul, and on the research vessel Tangaroa, and helps ad¬ 
minister weather-observing stations throughout the South 
Pacific. Hydrogen-filled balloons are released twice daily 
from several sites to measure the vertical profile of wind, 
temperature and humidity of the atmosphere. Weather 
observations are combined with satellite imagery, radar, 
and global weather computer models to help a team of 
meteorologists to forecast future weather. Collected clima¬ 
tological data is archived by NIWA which also publishes 
detailed statistics and conducts a programme of atmos¬ 
pheric research. (See also Climate.) 

METHANOL is produced from natural gas and either 
distilled into high (‘AA’) grade methanol or made into 
synthetic petrol. It is a clean-burning fuel, and has been 
dubbed ‘the fuel of the future’. Methanex NZ Ltd owns 
two methanol plants at Motunui and Waitara in North 
Taranaki, but the Motunui plant has been closed since late 
2004, owing to the decline in supply of Maui gas. Former¬ 
ly, the two plants produced 2.5 million tonnes of methanol 
a year, 10 per cent of the world supply, but production is 
now 500,000 tonnes at Waitara. Development of new gas 
fields such as Pohokura, due on-stream in 2006, will help 
renew the gas supply. 

The plants were both ‘Think Big’ projects of the mid- 
1980s and were built specifically to use gas from the Maui 
field. Originally government-owned, they were privatised 
in the early 1990s. 

The crude methanol is distilled to remove excess water 
and impurities, then piped 25 km to Port Taranaki and 
loaded on board tankers for the Asia Pacific market — 98 
per cent of the methanol manufactured in NZ is sold for 
export to Japan, Korea, Taiwan, South-East Asia and 
Australia. 
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METHODIST CHURCH has traditionally been one of 
the big four religious denominations in NZ with around 
3.5 per cent of the population, about 121,000 people, 
claiming adherence, well behind the Anglican, Presbyte¬ 
rian and Roman Catholic membership. 

The first Wesleyan Methodist missionary to arrive was 
the Rev Samuel Leigh in January 1822. After being virtu¬ 
ally chased out of the country by Maori opponents, the 
Methodists returned before the end of the 1820s and have 
maintained a presence since then. Towards the end of the 
19th century there were basically four groups of Method¬ 
ists: the Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Free Methodists 
and Bible Christians. The first NZ Methodist Conference 
was held in 1874, but NZ remained part of, and under the 
authority of, the triennial General Conference of Australa¬ 
sia until 1913. By that date the four Methodist groups had 
joined to form the autonomous and independent Method¬ 
ist Church of NZ. 

METRICATION (see Decimal) 

MICE are widespread in both urban and rural areas of 
NZ. The common mouse ( Mus musculus) is like a small 
rat in that it is a prolific breeder (up to five litters a year, 
of six mice each), is omnivorous, can transmit human and 
animal diseases, and also can contaminate food. It is much 
smaller, however, seldom growing past 16 cm from its 
nose to the tip of its tail. It arrived with the earliest settlers 
and adapted quickly. 

MIDDLE ISLAND was a common name until late in the 
19th century for the South Island, sandwiched as it is 
between the North Island and Stewart Island. When the 
poet, Thomas Bracken, wrote a book on tourism for the 
Union Steam Ship Company he divided it into two parts, 
describing the scenic delights of the Middle Island and the 
North Island. A Union Steam Ship Company handbook 
on its services in this part of the world, published in 1912, 
carried a map showing the North and Middle Islands. A 
southern separatist or secessionist movement during the 
1860s was called the Middle Island Association. 

MIDWIFERY ( see Maternity Services) 

MIKHAIL LERMONTOV, a 20,000-tonne Russian cruise 
ship built in Germany in 1972 for the Soviet government’s 
Baltic Shipping Company, was 155 m long and 23.6 m 
wide. Under charter to CTC Cruises, an English company 
with offices in Australia and NZ, she was carrying 408 
mainly elderly passengers and a predominantly Russian 
crew of 330 on a tour of the NZ coast. On the afternoon 
of 16 February 1986 she left Picton to sail down Queen 
Charlotte Sound under the overall command of Captain 
Vladislav Vorobyov and piloted by the Picton harbour¬ 
master Captain Don Jamison. 

The ship sailed northwards, keeping close to the coast¬ 


line of Queen Charlotte Sound, and then after leaving 
Ship Cove swung to starboard to enter the narrow passage 
between Cape Jackson and the Cape Jackson lighthouse. 
There the Mikhail Lermontov ran aground on rocks 
which made large gashes below the waterline. 

Although Captain Vorobyov maintained for some time 
that assistance was not required the ship began listing 
badly and it soon became clear that the situation was 
serious. The Cook Strait ferry Arahura, the LPG tanker 
Tarihiko, the naval vessel Taupo, local fishermen and 
small boat owners were all involved in what was probably 
the most extensive rescue operation ever mounted on the 
NZ coast. 

Although the sea was calm, darkness hampered rescue 
efforts, but eventually all passengers and crew, with the 
exception of the refrigeration engineer, who was trapped 
between decks when the ship foundered, were saved. 

The subsequent enquiry found the cause to be misjudg- 
ment on the part of the pilot, and recommended that ‘no 
formal investigation be carried out’. Although this recom¬ 
mendation was followed, there was much controversy and 
many rumours about political intrigue and spy activities. 

The Marlborough Harbour Board faced a $76 million 
claim by the Baltic Shipping Co. and CTC Cruises. Settle¬ 
ment was finally reached at $4.6 million in a case heard in 
the New South Wales Supreme Court, half of which was 
paid by the Harbour Board and the rest by their insurers. 

The Mikhail Lermontov still lies in 40 m of water at 
Port Gore. Although only one life was lost in the wreck, 
three experienced divers have since died in the ship. The 
story is told in detail in Death of a Cruise Ship by Tom 
O’Connor (1999). 

MILFORD SOUND, on the south-western corner of the 
South Island, is a focal point for the NZ claim to have 
some of the most majestic, unspoilt scenery in the world. It 
is the northernmost of a number of fiords that cut deeply 
into the coastline, and it is the most spectacular, with sheer 
rock faces soaring 1,200 m steeply from the sea, backed 
by mountains as high as 1,900 m, giving the 15 km-long 
sound a canyon effect. The sound is 350 m deep. 

Among the earliest visitors to Milford Sound was a 
Welsh sealer, John Grono, and it is believed that he named 
the sound ‘Milford Haven’ after the Welsh harbour of that 
name. The first settlers at Milford were Donald Suther¬ 
land (Sutherland Falls), John Malcolm and John Mackay, 
who built permanent huts at both ends of the fiord in the 
late 1870s. Sutherland later settled in a homestead at the 
head of the fiord. 

Milford Track, a 55-km-long route from the head of 
Lake Te Anau to the head of Milford Sound, provides a 
four-day trek for tourists in the summer months. It passes 
through untouched scenery, which has been appreciated 
by visitors from many countries, across rivers, through 
forests, past glaciers, skirting magnificent mountain for¬ 
mations, and past waterfalls. It was once described by the 
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British-born, NZ-domiciled writer, Blanche Baughan, in 
a London magazine, as ‘the finest walk in the world’. At 
the Milford Sound end of the track, there is a hotel with 
first-class accommodation. There is access to Milford by 
road, via the Eglinton Valley, the upper reaches of the Hol- 
lyford Valley and through the Homer Tunnel, and there is 
an air service. 

The track is so popular that the number of walkers is 
limited each year through a booking system, trampers may 
only stay in huts (camping is not allowed), and the walk 
may only be done in one direction — from the Lake Te 
Anau end to Milford. 

MILKING SHORTHORNS in NZ have been bred from 
original English shorthorn dairy stock and Australian 
Illawarra milking shorthorns, with an infusion of Lin¬ 
colnshire Red. In England different breeders had selec¬ 
tively bred for either milk or for beef production from the 
shorthorn cattle known as Durhams, producing two types 
within one breed. Records are inexact about how many of 
the milking specialists were imported to NZ as Durhams, 
but for the first 50 or 60 years of farming, the emphasis 
was on dual purpose shorthorns, probably a remixing of 
the two Durham strains. The Illawarra milking shorthorn 
came from uncontrolled inter-breeding among milking 
shorthorns, Ayrshires and some longhorns at Illawarra, 
on the east coast of New South Wales, south of Sydney. 
This particular group became famous in Australia for milk 
production, and an official breed was declared in 1929. 
Several infusions of Illawarra blood into the NZ herd have 
been made over the years. The Lincolnshire Red strain was 
added by a Te Awamutu farmer, W Taylor, according to 
the NZ Milking Shorthorn Association which was formed 
during World War One. 

Milking shorthorns had a surge in popularity during 
the 1920s with record milkfat and milk volume produc¬ 
tion claimed for some of them. It is a well-built animal, 
and as such is useful for farmers interested in breeding 
dairy beef as a sideline. 

MILLEPEDES (see Centipedes) 

MILTON, a township of over 2,000 people, still centres on 
the mill which gave the settlement its original prosperity, 
although today the mill is used for spinning yarn. Built 
in the late 1850s on the Tokomairiro River, Peter McGill 
began operations here to grind flour and oats. As work 
prospered, so more mill hands had to be taken on, and 
the workers built their cottages around the mill to form 
the nucleus of the early settlement. It is unsure whether the 
town’s name is a derivative of its early origins, Mill Town, 
or was bestowed on it in honour of the English poet, John 
Milton. In 1886, the surveyor, Robert Gillies, claimed in 
a letter to the Bruce Herald that he had selected the poet’s 
name. Indeed, many of the town’s streets are named after 
English and Scottish poets. 


MINERALS, by definition, are ‘structurally homogeneous 
solids of definite chemical composition, formed by the 
inorganic processes of nature’. NZ contains a wide variety 
of minerals as a result of its diverse geology and dynamic 
tectonic history, and they can be subdivided into metallic 
and non-metallic minerals. 

Metallic minerals The best known metallic mineral 
found in NZ is gold, and many areas of the country owe 
their origins to the settlements that grew up around the 
original goldfields. Gold production in 2003 was 9.3 
tonnes, most of it (5.4 tonnes) from the Macraes Flat mine 
in Otago and the Martha mine (3.4 tonnes) at Waihi. The 
Martha mine also yielded 29.6 tonnes of silver. Iron ore 
and ilmenite are found in the black-sand beaches of the 
west coasts of both the North and South Islands. Platinum 
is widespread in minute quantities in the South Island, 
but only found in significant quantities in Southland, and 
there are small deposits of manganese in many locali¬ 
ties. Some areas of Northland, Coromandel, Nelson and 
Westland have potential for base metals (copper, lead, and 
zinc). Iron ore, stibnite (antimony), orpiment (arsenic), 
chromite, monazite, nickel and rutile have been mined 
in the past. Tin occurs on Stewart Island, and bauxite is 
present in Northland, where reserves of 20 million tonnes 
have been identified. Molybdenite occurs widely through¬ 
out north-west Nelson, and cinnabar, the principal ore of 
mercury, was historically produced in limited quantities 
from sinter deposits in Northland. 

Non-metallic minerals Aggregates are the product of a 
variety of rocks, gravels and sands, and are used in road 
works and construction. Clays are found nationwide 
and include bentonite, halloysite and kaolinite. Dolomite 
rock is produced near Collingwood. Limestone is found 
throughout NZ and is used in cement manufacture, read¬ 
ing, industry and agriculture, and as a filler in the paint, 
glass, rubber, plastic and paper industries. Marble is mined 
in Nelson and is used as a filler and in building construc¬ 
tion. Salt is produced by the solar evaporation of sea water 
at Lake Grassmere in Marlborough. Serpentine, mined 
at Wairere, in Northland, and at Greenhills, in the South 
Island, is a magnesium-rich rock used as a fertiliser add¬ 
itive and to manufacture decorative tiles. Silica sand is 
found in Northland and Canterbury, and is mined for 
use in glass manufacture, foundry moulds and the build¬ 
ing industry. Sulphur, mainly used in the production of 
agricultural fertiliser, has been mined from Rotokawa 
near Taupo. Nephrite, popularly known as greenstone, is 
present in north Westland and northern Fiordland. Zeolite 
is mined at Ngakuru in the central North Island and is 
used in horticulture and as animal litter. 

Crown Minerals Minerals and coal in NZ can either be 
Crown or privately owned. All gold, silver, uranium and 
petroleum is owned by the Crown — the Crown Mineral 
Estate — which is managed by Crown Minerals, a division 
of the Ministry of Economic Development, on behalf of 
the NZ Government. The ownership of other minerals can 
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be identified by Land Information NZ, the Government 
department responsible for establishing the mineral and 
land status. Legislation controlling mineral production 
includes the Crown Minerals Act 1991 and the Resource 
Management Act 1991. If the Crown owns the mineral, 
a permit is required from Crown Minerals to prospect, 
explore or mine. 

Marine mining Phosphate deposits, estimated at 100 
million tonnes, occur on the Chatham Rise in depths of 
400 m, but have not yet been mined for economic and 
environmental reasons. 

MINHINNICK, Sir Gordon Edward George (1902-92) 
was the outstanding newspaper cartoonist in this country, 
from the time he joined the NZ Herald in 1930. He was 
born in England, came to NZ in his late teens, and studied 
architecture for four years, before joining the now defunct 
Wellington-based Free Lance weekly newspaper in 1926 
as resident cartoonist. He also worked for the Christ¬ 
church Sun and Auckland Sun before the NZ Herald. He 
had a brilliant eye for political absurdity and was a fine 
draughtsman, maintaining a previously unparalleled level 
of consistency for over 50 years. It is not widely known 
that during his period of employment with the Sun news¬ 
papers, Minhinnick also wrote regular humorous columns 
that also always reached a high level. 

MIRANDA area of the Firth of Thames was discovered 
by R B Sibson in 1940 as being a feeding ground for 
large numbers of wading birds. Since those times regular 
bird counts have been undertaken around its shoreline by 
members of the Ornithological Society. These counts have 
revealed that 5,000-6,000 lesser knots ( Calidris canutus ) 
and 7,000-10,000 bar-tailed godwits (Limosa lapponica) 
spend the summer months there before departing for their 
Siberian and Alaskan feeding grounds. Over 20,000 South 
Island pied oystercatchers ( Haematopus ostralegus) and 
3,000 wrybills (Anarhynchus frontalis) spend the summer 
months there after breeding in the South Island. The area 
also winters up to 6,000 pied stilts (Himantopus himan- 
topus) and 200 banded dotterels ( Charadrius bicinctus) as 
well as being a feeding ground for vast numbers of water- 
fowl, including shoveler ducks (Anas rhynchotis) and 
grey teal (Anas gracilis). The bird roosts are about 84 km 
south-east of Auckland on the western shores of the firth. 

The Miranda Naturalists’ Trust was set up in 1975 
with aims of studying and safeguarding the Miranda wad¬ 
ing birds and their roosts near Miranda. The Miranda 
Shorebird Centre provides educational tours, displays and 
lectures. 

MIRO (Podocarpus ferrugineus , new name Prumnopitys 
ferruginea), sometimes called brown pine, is a forest tree 
found in most parts of NZ. It grows up to 25 m in height, 
with male and female organs on separate trees. It is wide¬ 
spread because its fruit is the favourite food of the native 


wood pigeon. The seeds have a large woody layer that 
allows them to pass unharmed through the bird’s digestive 
system to the ground where they usually germinate. 

Miro is a round-topped tree which, in its natural state, 
favours a shady forest condition. The timber is hard and 
durable, and often beautifully figured. It is sometimes 
marketed as rimu or matai for furniture or flooring, but is 
a fine product in its own right. 

MISSING PERSONS is the term applied to people when 
they disappear without trace. A number of people go miss¬ 
ing every year in NZ. They may have committed suicide or 
simply decided to disappear, but when they or their bodies 
fail to reappear it is generally assumed that they have been 
murdered. Three of the most publicised missing persons’ 
cases in NZ have been the disappearances of Mona 
Blades, Kirsa Jensen, and Ben Smart and Olivia Hope. In 
all cases their bodies were not found. 

Mona Blades was hitch-hiking along the Napier-Taupo 
Rd on Queen’s Birthday weekend 31 May 1975. She was 
last seen getting into an orange Datsun station wagon. A 
huge police investigation failed to turn up the car or any 
evidence as to her whereabouts. 

Kirsa Jensen was a 14-year-old schoolgirl who disap¬ 
peared on 1 September 1983 when riding her horse along 
Awatoto Beach in Napier. The horse was recovered, but 
there was no sign of Kirsa. The chief suspect in the case, 
William John Russell, committed suicide in 1992. 

Twenty-one-year-old Ben Smart and 17-year-old 
Olivia Hope were last seen boarding a yacht near Furneaux 
Lodge in the Marlborough Sounds in the early hours of 1 
January 1998. Although their bodies were never found, 
Scott Watson was convicted of their murders in 2000. He 
was sentenced to a minimum 17-year non-parole period 
— a record term at that time. 

MISTLETOE is one of the few native NZ plants to have 
brightly coloured flowers. The red mistletoe (Peraxilla 
spp.) still occurs in the forest around Lake Waikaremoana. 
These two species are the most conspicuous of the NZ 
mistletoes. Others are Alepis flavida , which has orange- 
yellow flowers, Ileostylus micranthus (green-yellow flow¬ 
ers), Tupeia antarctica, and three dwarf Korthalsella 
species. 

The NZ mistletoes are semi-parasitic. They acquire 
their own food like other plants, but also rely on the host 
tree for water and some nutrients, taking these by means 
of a root which can kill the host. 

The depredations of possums in native forest have put 
these plants on the endangered list. 

MITRE PEAK, one of NZ’s most famous and most pho¬ 
tographed landmarks, soars out of Milford Sound to a 
height of 1,695 m. It was named by the survey ship HMS 
Acheron in 1851, because of its remarkable resemblance 
to a bishop’s mitre when viewed from the south side. The 
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view from other angles, however, reveals it is not a single 
peak but one in a line of five. 

MMP (Mixed Member Proportional representation) is 
the electoral system chosen by NZers, by 53.9 per cent 
(compared to 46.1 per cent for FPP, or the existing first 
past the post system) in a referendum held in association 
with the 1993 election. The referendum build-up was tur¬ 
bulent, with large amounts of big business money invested 
in a campaign supporting FPP, and it led to a vote by 83.3 
per cent of enrolled voters. Some commentators saw the 
support for MMP as a public objection to the excessive 
and increasing power of the executive in NZ’s unicameral 
(single legislative house) system. 

MMP, a proportional representation system based on a 
German model, was recommended by an electoral reform 
commission from several schemes it considered. MMP 
effectively gives political parties a share of parliamentary 
seats according to their share of the votes cast. Voters cast 
two votes — the first for a candidate standing in the elec¬ 
torate and the other for the political party the voter wants 
to see represented in parliament. 

Electorates were reduced to 64 (from the 99 under 
FPP), each with an elected MP; the remaining 56 MPs 
come from the party lists, according to the votes scored 
by the party with the second votes. A party must gain 
5 per cent of the nationwide party vote to get a share of 
list seats, unless it wins an electorate seat. Each party will 
compile a list, in sequence, of party candidates who would 
gain seats from the second votes. 

If one party has a majority of seats in parliament 
it forms a government on its own; but if no majority 
is gained the leader of the party with the most seats is 
expected to try to form a government in coalition with 
another party, where the two have policies sufficiently in 
common and together hold a majority of seats. 

Under FPP, NZ on a number of occasions had minor¬ 
ity governments, supported by less than half the vote, 
because all the votes for all the losers were disregarded. 
For these reasons, it was predicted that MMP would be 
more likely to result in coalition governments than FPP 
because parties with voting percentages of between 5 and, 
say, 15 per cent of the national vote, who would probably 
gain no parliamentary seats under FPP, are assured of 
representation. 

The prediction proved accurate in the first MMP elec¬ 
tion in 1996. No party won a clear victory and protracted 
negotiations produced a coalition between National and 
New Zealand First. Other permutations were possible. 
It was the country’s first coalition since World War Two, 
and this lack of experience produced confusion and ten¬ 
sion, further exacerbated in 1998 when New Zealand 
First decided to break from the coalition with National. 
By the time of the 1999 election, the Labour party, which 
emerged as the largest party, had already taken steps to 
secure a coalition agreement in principle with the Alliance, 


and this was how the government of 2000 turned out. 

Critics of MMP say it is a form of consensus govern¬ 
ment which inhibits effective decision-making. 

MOA were large, flightless birds (Dinornithiformes) 
which, when they were plentiful in NZ, completely domi¬ 
nated the economy of the Maori. Two families of the birds 
and at least 11 species lived in this country from about 
15 million years ago until they became extinct, probably 
about the year 1500. They ranged in size from small bush 
creatures, which may have been extant in remote parts of 
the country when the early Europeans arrived, up to giants 
standing 3 m in height and weighing up to 230 kg. It is 
believed they were herbivorous, feeding mostly on leaves, 
grasses and berries. The birds had large skeletons, with 
powerful legs, feathers like emus, and small heads with 
blunt beaks. 

The earliest Polynesians in NZ, known as the moa- 
hunters, ate the flesh, used the bones for implements and 
ornaments, and the eggs for carrying water. It is likely 
that pressure of demand led to the extinction of the moa, 
although environmental changes in the South Island, 
which carried the most species, were also probably a 
crucial factor. 

MOAHUNTERS has been a name used to desribe the 
earliest Polynesian inhabitants of NZ, so-called because 
their culture developed round the hunting for the wingless 
birds which ranged the native grasslands throughout the 
country, and from which they derived food, clothing and 
implements. The middens and the graves of chiefs are rich 
with artefacts and moa remains. The most prized species 
of moa was Euryapteryx gravis, a heavily fleshed bird 
about the same height as a man. The moahunters, origi¬ 
nally from eastern Polynesia, were living here by the 9th 
century AD and by the 11th were distributed throughout 
the country. 

It was believed at one time following European coloni¬ 
sation that the earliest inhabitants of NZ were possibly of 
Melanesian origin but no archaeological traces have ever 
been found to support this theory which had been inferred 
from some Maori traditions. It is now believed that before 
the arrival of Europeans, only Polynesians had settled in 
this country, in more than one wave over hundreds of 
years, but always originally from eastern Polynesia. As 
moa numbers were reduced by hunting and environmental 
changes, Maori life gradually developed the type of culture 
in existence when Europeans rediscovered the country. 

MOERAKI BOULDERS on the open coastline a little 
south of Hampden, 80 km north of Dunedin, are huge 
round stones that lie like ‘devil’s marbles’ on the seashore. 
In Maori legend they were the food baskets of a wrecked 
ancestral canoe. The boulders are unusual because they are 
not the normal boulders found in rivers and on coastlines, 
which are large pieces of rock that have been rounded 
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by river or beach erosion. They are classed as septarian 
concretions. They were originally formed in sediments 
lying on the sea floor 60 million years ago. Soon after the 
deposit of the sediments, lime-bearing waters began to 
circulate through the layers of soft muds and sands. Lime 
minerals accumulated in open cracks or crevices to form 
veins. In the soft muds, however, accumulation also took 
place around various centres — a fossil shell, bone frag¬ 
ment or piece of wood. As the lime minerals accumulated 
the concretion grew, but such growth was usually not a 
pushing apart of the surrounding sediment, but rather a 
slow transformation of it in place. Development of spheri¬ 
cal concretions, such as those at Moeraki, must have oc¬ 
curred in conditions where the sediments were very soft 
and pliable and saturated with fluids to allow even growth 
outwards in all directions. 

The Moeraki boulders are several tonnes in weight and 
are often more than 2 m in diameter. Similar but often 
less regular concretions are found in rocks of the same 
age or slightly older (late cretaceous, 70 to 65 million 
years ago) — for example, at Katiki Beach (10 km south 
of Moeraki), Kakanui Valley (North Otago), the middle 
gorge of the Waipara River (North Canterbury), Conway 
River (Marlborough) and in East Coast districts of the 
North Island. 

The late cretaceous concretions occurring in the 
Waipara Gorge and in the Mohaka district of inland 
Hawke’s Bay are notable because they have been formed 
around often perfectly preserved skeletons of large extinct 
marine reptiles (plesiosaurs and mosasaurs), turtles and 
sea snails (ammonites). 

MOKI (Latridopsis ciliaris), also known as blue moki, is 
a large bottom-living fish with a deep, compressed body, 
moderate sized head and a mouth with thick fleshy lips. It 
averages 55-70 cm in length and weighs 2-3 kg, although 
occasional specimens have been caught weighing 10 kg and 
measuring 1 m in length. It is blue-grey above with several 
dark bands, plus fine pale lines along each scale row. The 
flanks are silver-grey and the belly white. It is distributed 
all around NZ but most commonly around the South 
Island on sandy bottoms in depths down to 100 m where it 
is caught mainly by trawling but also by set netting. 

Moki represents a fairly small resource and although 
catches have been as high as 750 tonnes, the sustained 
yield is thought to be close to 450 tonnes a year. The flesh 
is firm and light coloured and is readily accepted on the 
local market, which absorbs most of the catch. 

Blue moki belongs to the trumpeter family which also 
includes the copper moki and the common trumpeter, 
both of which are relatively uncommon. 

The so-called red moki is related to the tarakihi but is 
rarely caught by commercial fishermen. 

MOKO is the Maori tattoo applied with a special chisel 
called an uhi. In earlier times, the uhi was made from 


human bone or, ideally, from the wing bone of an alba¬ 
tross. It had a serrated edge and was tapped with a light 
mallet. The pigment used in the tattoo was made mostly 
from the soot from burnt kahikatea, often mixed with 
kauri gum. The full male moko could cover the face from 
the top of the forehead to the base of the chin, and fixed 
classical patterns had been adopted by the time of Euro¬ 
pean settlement. Men frequently had their buttocks tat¬ 
tooed with spiral designs, with another type of design on 
the thigh. Tattoo patterns on the backs of the hands and 
on the chest were rare but not unknown. A woman’s facial 
moko covered only her chin and her lips with occasionally 
a small pattern on the forehead. Some women had waist 
and thigh tattoos. Indications are that only a generation or 
two before the earliest European settlement, there was a 
less fixed and formalised pattern in the male moko. 

A good deal of the modern knowledge we have on 
moko comes from the drawings and paintings of a Brit¬ 
ish soldier, Horatio Gordon Robley (1840-1930), who 
arrived in Auckland with the 68th Regiment in January 
1864 and departed in June the following year. During his 
stay he made hundreds of sketches of Maori faces, with 
detailed and accurate representations of the tattoos, and 
wrote two books: Moko — or Maori Tattooing (1896) 
and Pounamu, Notes on Maori Greenstone (1915). Rob- 
ley’s text, in association with Moko — or Maori Tattoo¬ 
ing, was basically in support of his drawings which are 
the real key to the style of early moko patterns. Each of 
the stylised moko patterns on each part of the face had a 
particular name but the application had about it the indi¬ 
viduality of any art form. 

Robley was a musketry instructor with the 68th 
Regiment, holding the rank of lieutenant. He fought at 
the battle of Gate Pa. He later served with the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders in Mauritius and in Cape Colony, 
retiring in 1887 with the rank of major-general and living 
in London until his death. 

MOLESWORTH STATION, in the upper Awatere Valley, 
Marlborough, was for many years the largest single land 
holding in NZ, covering 1,800 km 2 of high country within 
the huge horseshoe of the Clarence River. Molesworth 
homestead is 115 km south-west of Blenheim. The region 
was settled early by sheep graziers, who overstocked the 
land. Heavy grazing by sheep and the depredations of 
rabbits caused extreme soil erosion, and forced farmers 
to walk off their properties in many parts of the region. 
Molesworth was abandoned, but the government took 
over the station in the 1930s, turned it into a huge cattle 
ranch and, with scientific management, repaired the worst 
deterioration and restored much of the tussockland. 

MOLLYMAWK (see Albatross) 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY (Danaus plexippus plexippus) 
is the most celebrated of NZ butterflies, plentiful between 
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late spring and autumn. It has black-edged wings of red, 
orange and yellow shades, its wingspan is 80 to 100 mm, 
and it is a strong flier, reaching speeds of up to 40 km/h. 
The male is distinguished from the female by narrower 
vein markings, and a sex gland lobe on each wing. The 
monarch butterfly came originally from North America, 
apparently in pre-European times. (See also Butterflies.) 

MONCRIEFF, John (see Hood, George) 

MONKFISH (Kathetostoma gigatiteum), also known as 
the giant stargazer, is a large, fat-bodied fish with a huge, 
blunt head. It averages 30 to 40 cm in length and weighs 
about 2 kg. The mouth and eyes face upwards, enabling it 
to capture prey which stray too close to it as it lies almost 
completely buried in the sand or mud bottom. The mouth 
is very large in comparison with the size of the fish so that 
it can engulf prey almost half its size. Mottled olive-brown 
above and white below, the fish is also armed with two 
strong spines on either side of the back of the head. The 
skin is scaleless and tough. 

Although there are six species of stargazer in NZ 
waters only the monkfish is commercially important, with 
an annual catch of just over 2,000 tonnes. It is caught by 
trawlers in depths of 60 to 600 m around the southern 
coast. The flesh is white and firm with a delicate flavour. 

When trimmed, the body is similar in appearance to 
that of the European monkfish, hence the preferred trade 
name for the local species. 

MONOWAI is the name of a lake, river and hydro¬ 
electric power scheme in Fiordland National Park. Lake 
Monowai is a glacial U-shaped lake that curves around the 
southern end of the Hunter Mountains at an altitude of 
183 m. It covers an area of 31 km 2 , and is separated from 
Lake Hauroko by the Kaherekoau Mountains. 

The Monowai River drains its north-eastern end via 
control gates before flowing about 6 km to a lake formed 
by a weir across the river. Some of its water is then chan¬ 
nelled into the Monowai Power Station (over a distance 
of 8.5 km and a head of 48.2 m) and the remainder flows 
over a spillway and along the old riverbed north-east¬ 
wards to enter the Waiau River at the power station. 

Construction of the Monowai Power Station on the 
west bank of the Waiau River began in 1922 and was 
completed in late 1994, with the official opening taking 
place in May the following year. The station initially had 
two generating sets, with a third being added in 1927. 
With a rated capacity of 6 MW, the Monowai station has 
an average annual output of 12 GWh. It is administered 
by Pioneer Generation. 

MONRAD, Ditlev Gothard (1811-87) was Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Denmark in 1863, immediately before the war with 
Germany over Schleswig-Holstein. After his country’s 
defeat, Monrad left Denmark in 1865 and emigrated to 


NZ. He and his family took a farm of about 200 ha near 
the site of Palmerston North, built themselves a pit-sawn 
timber home and began cattle and sheep farming. When 
the Hauhau insurgency caused some settlers to retreat 
temporarily to the main settlements, Monrad and his 
family went to Wellington. He returned to Denmark, but 
his two sons remained and went back to farming in the 
Manawatu. 

MONTALTO hydro -electric scheme had its beginnings in 
1958, when design work started on a project to generate 
electricity utilising the flow of the Rangitata Diversion 
Race — an irrigation project completed in the early 1940s 
(see also Highbank). Commissioning of the Montalto 
Power Station, which produces 1.1 MW during the irriga¬ 
tion season and 1.8 MW at other times, was completed in 
1982. Today, the station has an annual output of 12 GWh, 
and is administered by TrustPower. 

MOONLIGHT, George Fairweather (c.1832-84) was a 
colourful prospector and goldminer who left his name in¬ 
delibly on the map of the South Island. In Central Otago, 
Moonlight is an area about 30 km north of Middlemarch 
and 50 km north-west of Palmerston, and on the West 
Coast there is a locality and a creek named after him. 

Moonlight was born in Scotland, went to sea as a 
ship’s boy, and then moved from goldfield to goldfield, 
from California, to Victoria and then to Gabriel’s Gully, to 
Collingwood and to Westland. He was a tall, flamboyant 
man with an American accent, who became a popular fig¬ 
ure on the West Coast and in Nelson, first as a prospector 
and miner and then as a storekeeper and hotelier. 

It is understood that Moonlight was a nickname given 
to him in Australia, because of his habit of travelling by 
night, and that his real name was George Fairweather. 

MOORE, Michael Kenneth (1949- ) was the 51st Prime 
Minister of NZ, from September to November 1990. 
Moore was born in Whakatane, the son of Alan Moore 
and Audrey Goodall, and was educated at Dilworth 
School, Auckland, and Bay of Islands College, Kawakawa. 
He married Yvonne Dereany in 1975. He worked as a 
social worker and then as a freezing worker, became a 
member of the Auckland Trades Council at 17 years of 
age and entered parliament for the Labour Party in the 
Eden electorate in 1972. He was defeated in 1975, but 
was re-elected for the Papanui electorate in Christchurch 
in 1976. 

Moore became a minister in the Labour administration 
of 1984 with a number of portfolios, and earned a reputa¬ 
tion for energy and a high level of inter-personal skills as 
Minister of External Relations and Trade. He travelled 
extensively and was active in pushing NZ’s case before 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

After David Lange resigned as Prime Minister in 1988, 
he was succeeded by Geoffrey Palmer who resigned two 
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months before the 1990 general election and Moore took 
control of the unsuccessful election campaign. He became 
Leader of the Opposition after the election, with the task 
of rebuilding the beaten Labour Party, but was himself 
deposed by Helen Clark after National won the 1990 elec¬ 
tion. In 1996 he was appointed as Labour’s spokesman on 
foreign affairs and trade, and continued in this role until 
1998. He then decided to run for the post of Director-Gen¬ 
eral of the World Trade Organisation, and was supported 
in his bid by the National Government. After a protracted 
contest, Moore was elected to the job in July 1999 and 
took up the post in September 1999 where he served for 
three years. In January 2000 Moore was appointed to the 
country’s highest honour, the Order of New Zealand. 

In September 2002, at the end of his term at the WTO, 
the government appointed Moore as a special trade envoy 
for NZ, a role co-ordinated by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

MOOSE (Alces americana ) were introduced from Canada 
in 1901, 1909 and 1910, but have never become well 
established. Only three bulls and two cows have been 
taken by licensed hunters, the last in 1952. It is the largest 
of the deer family, can reach 180 cm in height at its shoul¬ 
der, and weigh up to 500 kg in its natural habitat. The 
male has great spreading antlers. In NZ it was confined to 
an area around Dusky Sound and the Fiordland National 
Park, in the rain forest at lower altitudes. Although it was 
never well enough established to be an economic problem, 
it was defined early as a noxious animal. 

MOREPORK (Ninox novaeseelandiae), or ruru, family 
Strigidae, is a small owl, widespread in NZ. It is distrib¬ 
uted throughout the country, living in forests, farmlands, 
and even in outer suburban bush. It is seen in the evening 
hunting for insects, moths, mice, small birds, lizards and 
beetles. The morepork, named onomatopoeically because 
of its call, lays two to three eggs in a hollow tree, in clumps 
of vegetation, or sometimes on a platform in the fork of a 
tree. The eggs are laid at two-day intervals, and incubated 
for a period of up to 31 days. 

The other owl of importance in NZ is the little owl 
(.Athene noctua), an import from Europe, which is wide¬ 
spread in eastern parts of the South Island. A rare vagrant 
is the barn owl (Tyto alba) which occasionally reaches 
NZ, probably from Australia. 

MORGAN, Edward (1907-52), known as Ted, won 
NZ its first Olympic gold medal and remains the only 
boxer from this country to win an Olympic division. He 
was one of nine members of the 1928 NZ team, which 
included another boxer, Alf Cleverley, four swimmers and 
three track and field athletes. A strong fighter-boxer, Ted 
Morgan won the NZ lightweight title in 1927, but had 
put on weight during the journey to Amsterdam for the 
Games and had to fight as a welterweight. He returned to 


his home in Wellington after the Games, and later fought 
professionally for a brief period in the US. He suffered a 
hand injury, however, and was forced to return home. 

MORGAN, John (c. 1807-65) was a central figure in the 
remarkable agricultural economy which the Maori devel¬ 
oped in the southern Waikato area during the late 1840s 
and 1850s. British-born, he arrived at Paihia in 1833 as 
a lay missionary and, after serving at Thames and in the 
eastern Waikato, took over the station at Te Awamutu 
where he came under the protection of Rewi Maniapoto. 
He spent 20 years at the mission station as a religious 
instructor, but it was his interest in agriculture which 
enabled energetic Maori with their communal social 
structure to turn the region into a highly productive farm, 
much praised by astonished visitors to the area, including 
Lady Martin, wife of the Chief Justice, and Sir George 
Grey. Maori grew wheat, maize, barley and fruit as well 
as potatoes and pumpkins, and pigs and cattle were fat¬ 
tened on grass and the surplus crops. Two flour mills were 
constructed to cope with the huge acreage of wheat (about 
500 ha in one area alone). Early in the 1850s Maori, 
under Morgan’s spiritual charge, were exporting produce 
to Australia and even to the Californian goldfields. 

Morgan had to leave the area with his family in 1863 
because of the tense situation which led to the wars in 
the Waikato. The cultivations near Te Awamutu were de¬ 
stroyed by the British troops under Sir Duncan Cameron 
at the time of the Orakau Pa battle, because they wanted 
to deprive Maori insurgents of access to food supplies. 
Although Morgan wanted to return, the government dis¬ 
couraged him and he died suddenly in 1865. 

MORIORI is the name by which the Polynesian inhabit¬ 
ants of the Chatham Islands began to refer to themselves 
after coming into contact with NZ Maori again in 
the early 19th century. They had been isolated on the 
Chathams since their arrival there from NZ in the 14th 
or 15th century. About 2,000 Moriori were living on the 
bleak, windswept islands when they were rediscovered 
in 1791, and they were at the so-called archaic stage of 
Maori culture, hunting for and gathering their food. They 
were victims of mainland Maori aggression in the 19th 
century and, because of this and other causes such as 
disease, their numbers plummeted to 101 by 1862, and 
in 1933 Tommy Solomon, the last full-blooded Moriori, 
died. 

However, the last two decades have seen a political and 
cultural renaissance and 2005 saw the official opening of 
the Kopinga Marae on the Chatham Islands. 

MORMON CHURCH (see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints) 

MORRIESON, Ronald Hugh (1922-72), perhaps the most 
original novelist NZ has produced, was a master of black 
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Ronald Hugh Morrieson. 


humour who captured forever the life of small-town NZ 
in the era from 1930 to 1950. He lived almost all his life 
in the same house in Hawera, Taranaki, which had been 
built by his maternal grandfather, a cabinetmaker, who ar¬ 
rived in NZ from the Shetland Islands as a youth in 1874. 
Morrieson’s father and mother were both musicians, and 
he also became a dance band musician and later a teacher. 
Morrieson wrote four novels and two short stories. The 
Scarecrow and Came a Hot Friday were published in 1963 
and 1964 respectively, and were well received in Australia 
but largely ignored in NZ. Predicament (1974) and Pallet 
on the Floor (1976) were not published in his lifetime, 
and neither were his two short stories, ‘Cross My Heart 
and Cut My Throat’ and ‘The Chimney’, both published 
in Landfall in 1974. 

Morrieson died, unknown, after a period of alcohol¬ 
ism, not long after his mother’s death. 


MORRINSVILLE is a town of nearly 6,000 people on the 
bank of the Piako River in Waikato, 30 km north-east of 
Hamilton. It is a servicing and distribution centre for one 
of the most intensively farmed dairying areas in the world. 
It was named after its original European settlers, Thomas 
and Samuel Morrin, although its first name was Morrins 
Landing. It became a borough in 1921, and a ward of the 
Matamata Piako District Council in 1989. 


MORRISON, Sir Howard Leslie (1935- ) is the best 

known Maori entertainer in NZ and a leader of his people. 
He was born in Rotorua and educated at Te Aute College. 
He was at first a surveyor’s assistant before becoming an 
entertainer during the 1950s as a member of the Howard 


Morrison Quartet (with Noel King, Wi Wharekura and 
Gerry Merito). The group’s first record in 1958, which 
sold a staggering 78,000 copies, carried the songs My 
Old Man’s an All Black and Battle of Waikato. After the 
quartet disbanded in 1965, Morrison became a solo act, 
touring South-East Asia and Australia as well as NZ, and 
starred in NZ movies and television programmes. He was 
voted Entertainer of the Year in 1986 and Entertainer of 
the Decade in 1989. He gradually became the prow of the 
national entertainment canoe with performances before 
royalty and at the opening ceremony of the Common¬ 
wealth Games in 1990, the year in which he was awarded 
a knighthood. He has won many other accolades both for 
his work as a performer and on behalf of his people. In 
1990 his 45-day horse trek throughout NZ for the Life 
Education Campaign raised $1.5 million. 

MORRISON, Robin (1944-93) was one of this country’s 
most eminent photographers. His humanising vision of 
the landscape and its people, his capturing of particular 
moments of natural light and his juxtaposition of colours 
gave his work a distinctive, almost nostalgic, quality. He 
produced work in Australia, Ireland, the UK and India as 
well as NZ. In 1990 he was awarded a NZ Commission 
medal for services to photography. 

Born in Devonport, Auckland, Morrison attended 
Freyburg High School in Palmerston North followed by 
Massey and Otago universities. Later he worked as a 
freelance photographer for magazines, including the NZ 
Listener and Metro. He originated or collaborated on 
some 30 books, including Michael Cooper’s The Wines 
and Vineyards of NZ (1984), Peter Shaw’s NZ Architec¬ 
ture (1991), Homeplaces (1989) with novelist Keri Hulme 
and, with historian Michael King, A Land Apart — the 
Chatham Islands of NZ (1990) and The Coromandel 
(1994). His own publications include the award-winning 
The South Island of NZ from the Road (1981), Sense of 
Place (1984), Auckland — City and Sea (1989) and At 
Home and Abroad (1991). His last book, Robin Morrison 
— A journey was published posthumously in 1994. He 
died of cancer in 1993, bequeathing his entire collection 
to the Auckland Museum. 

MOSGIEL is a town with about 6,300 people, 17 km west 
of Dunedin. It is a servicing centre for a highly produc¬ 
tive farming area based on the fertile Taieri Plain, which 
supports market gardening, fruit growing and sheep and 
dairy cattle. It has been known also as a processing centre 
for woollen fabrics and leather goods. It was first settled 
in the early 1860s by John Gow, whose original concrete 
homestead built in 1862 still stands, and later by Arthur 
John Burns, son of the Otago church leader, the Rev 
Dr Thomas Burns. The name comes from Mossgiel, the 
property in Scotland owned by the Burns’s forebear, poet 
Robert Burns. One ‘s’ was dropped from the name Moss¬ 
giel at some time over the years. 
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MOSQUITOES are represented by 13 species in six gen¬ 
era in NZ. Mosquitoes in NZ do not carry malaria. The 
most common species of mosquito are as follows: 

• Common, or vigilant mosquito (Culex pervigilans) 
breeds prolifically all year round in northern NZ, and 
elsewhere seasonally, in any still water. It makes a 
high-pitched whirring sound in flight, and is basically a 
night-biter. 

• Striped, or tiger mosquito ( Aedes notoscriptus ) also 
breeds freely but needs more sheltered places, thrives 
in humid weather, bites mostly during the daytime (and 
prefers the victim’s legs rather than the hands or face) 
and flies silently. 

• Coastal mosquito ( Opifex fuscus) breeds throughout 
NZ in saltwater, and is the largest species present in 
NZ. It can give a very painful bite. 

• Winter mosquito ( Aedes antipodeus) is most active in 
winter, bites both day and night, and lays eggs in the 
mud. 

MOSSES, or Musci (technically Bryopsida), are the third 
group of bryophytes in NZ flora. The others are horn- 
worts and liverworts. They are numerically the largest 
group with more than 500 species widespread in most 
habitats from coastal rocks to those of the highest moun¬ 
tains. Only 30 species are endemic. Like liverworts, they 
are not resistant to desiccation but are able to resume 
growth when re-wetted. 

The familiar moss plant is the haploid or gametophyte 
generation and in mosses this starts as an algal-like thread 
(the protonema) that later gives rise to leafy buds which 
grow into the familiar moss plants. These leafy plants bear 
the sex organs and later they support and nourish the spo- 
rophyte (or spore bearing generation, which is diploid). 

Moss spores are small and easily distributed and many 
species have worldwide distributions. It has been shown 
that the spores of many species can survive the sort of wet 
and dry freezing they would be exposed to at high altitude 
in jet streams. 

The largest mosses here are among the largest in the 
world with Dawsonia superba reliably reported as having 
stems more than 80 cm tall. Most other length records are 
for aquatic or pendent forms. As with liverworts many 
species are epiphytes growing perched on other plants and 
a few are even found as epiphylls on leaves. A feature of 
mosses is the elegant and finely ornamented peristome 
teeth that surround the mouth of the capsule and con¬ 
trol the rate of spore release. Because of their complex 
layered structure they react hygroscopically to moisture 
in the air, closing when it is wet and opening when it is 
dry enough for the spores to be easily dispersed. (See also 
Sphagnum.) 

MOTAT, or the Museum of Transport and Technology of 
NZ, was conceived in 1960 and first opened for public 
inspection in 1964, inspired by the rapid advancement 


of science and technology generated in the 20th century. 
Motat’s success is a tribute to the foresight of three inde¬ 
pendent societies: the Old Time Transport Preservation 
League of Matakohe, the Royal Aeronautical Society, and 
the Auckland Historical Society. The museum is located 
on a site of 15 ha, leased from the Auckland City Council 
— a 2.8-ha main museum site at Western Springs, and a 
21.1-ha site adjacent to the Auckland Zoo known as the 
Keith Park Memorial Airfield, an aviation museum. The 
two sites are linked by an operational electric tramway 
service. 

The museum is recognised as the principal keeper of 
this country’s technological treasures, and has become a 
tourist attraction in its own right. Motat has sections laid 
out to cover different spheres of activity, in lifelike settings, 
including agriculture, armaments, education, firefighting, 
medicine, music, photography, railways, recorded sound, 
road transport, aviation, space, steam and engineering and 
tramways. 

MOTHS are well represented in the NZ fauna by about 
1,700 species. Though moths are mainly nocturnal, some 
NZ species fly in daytime and may be mistaken for but¬ 
terflies. The main differences between the two are that 
butterflies have knobs at the end of the antennae while 
moths do not, and moths tend to rest with wings spread 
out, while butterflies rest with wings closed. 

Case or bag moth ( Liothula omnivorus) caterpillars 
feed on a wide variety of shrubs and trees and are a 
familiar sight to most home gardeners as they drag their 
cumbersome cases around, often turning up inside houses 
or on telephone wires. 

The long tapering case can be up to 80 mm long and 
is open at both ends. It is made chiefly of silk spun by the 
caterpillar as it grows, to which is added pieces of twig, 
leaf and bark. When mature the case is firmly attached to 
a twig and the pupa forms within. 

The male moth is black, extremely active, with a wing¬ 
span of about 30 mm. The moth cannot feed and spends 
its brief existence seeking the wingless female moth, a 
white grub-like creature which remains within the larval 
case to produce and tend the eggs. In spite of their impres¬ 
sive protection inside the case, the caterpillars suffer heav¬ 
ily from insect parasites. 

The cinnabar moth (Tyria jacobaeae) was introduced 
from Europe in 1929 in an unsuccessful attempt to sup¬ 
press ragwort (Senecio jacobaea), its sole food plant. This 
brightly-coloured, day-flying, crimson and grey moth 
(wingspan 35 mm) is often mistaken for a butterfly. Its 
gregarious yellow and black banded caterpillars are a 
colourful addition to the NZ fauna. As with the monarch 
butterfly, the caterpillar accumulates toxins from the food 
plants, making all stages of the insect toxic to birds. 

The gum emperor moth (Antheraea eucalypti) is a 
large (wingspan 11 cm) Australian moth which was intro¬ 
duced to NZ in the 1920s and is now common in the 
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North Island and Nelson. The handsome green caterpillar 
is decorated with spiky yellow and blue warts. It feeds 
voraciously on gum trees during summer before spinning 
a dense brown cocoon on the bark of a tree. Inside the 
cocoon the pupa remains dormant for one or two years, 
finally awakening and scratching its way out in early sum¬ 
mer when it moults to the soft pinkish-brown adult moth 
with conspicuous eye-spot markings on each wing. 

These moths cannot take any food during their brief 
existence of a couple of days — the female must lure the 
male with her powerful scent and then lay her eggs before 
dying. 

The magpie moth (Nyctemera annulata) is a native 
species but has some very close relatives in Australia and 
the Pacific Islands. The black moth is identified by white 
patches on the wings, and flies by day. The hairy black 
caterpillars are pests of plants belonging to the daisy fam¬ 
ily, including cinerarias, native Senecio species, ragwort 
and cape ivy. 

The puriri moth ( Aenetus viriscens) is the largest NZ 
native moth, with the male’s wingspan reaching 100 
mm while that of the female can reach 150 mm. The 
fore-wings of the male are bright green, the hind-wings 
yellowish-brown fading to white with green edges. In the 
female the fore-wings are green, mottled black, and the 
hind-wings reddish-brown to green. It is a powerful flier, 
and not very common at the moth stage. In spite of its 
impressive size and strong blundering flight, the moth 
cannot take any form of food so it lives only a day or 
two. This is in marked contrast to the caterpillar which 
begins life feeding on fungi on the forest floor, then climbs 
trees tunnelling into the trunk where it fashions a home in 
which it will live for one to four years. 

Many different trees may be attacked, including kanu- 
ka, marbleleaf and beech as well as puriri. The tunnel is 7- 
shaped with the caterpillar living in the vertical part within 
the trunk, but coming out to feed on cambial tissue just 
under the bark. It chews off this tissue, laving a raw patch 
which the tree repairs, only to have it eaten again. The 
entire feeding patch is about 100 mm in diameter and is 
protected with a tough silken cover spun by the caterpillar. 
The cover incorporates fragments of bark and effectively 
camouflages the feeding patch and tunnel. 

The caterpillars of the grass moths (Orocrambus) 
are pasture pests, eating both leaves and roots, and the 
caterpillars of the noctuid moths, the large, blundering 
dusk-flying species, are plant pests. Among these are the 
armyworm caterpillars which, when flourishing, can dev¬ 
astate pasture or crops. 

Since the 1990s there have been several close calls 
with the gypsy moth ( Lymantria dispar), a serious pest 
causing millions of dollars’ worth of damage around the 
world every year. A network of traps has been established 
around major ports and airports as an early warning 
system. Gypsy moths are rather large, with a wingspan 
of about 5 cm, the males brown and the females white. 


The wings of both have wavy dark bands. The egg mass, 
attached to trees, walls, logs, and outdoor equipment, is 
velvety, yellow and fuzzy, and reaches a size of 3 x 1.5 
cm. The caterpillars are dark, covered in tufts of hair, and 
about 7 cm long. They have two rows of dots along their 
backs — five pairs blue and six pairs red. 

The painted apple moth ( Teia anartoides) is a minor 
pest in its native Australia but a much more serious threat 
to NZ gardens, crops, forests and native bush. Since it 
was discovered in west Auckland in 1999, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry (MAF) has run an eradication 
programme, including controversial aerial spraying. The 
painted apple moth is most distinctive in the caterpillar 
stage, when it is brightly coloured and easily recognised 
by the tufts of hair on its back. The females are flightless 
but male moths can fly, and newly hatched caterpillars can 
‘balloon’ up to a few hundred metres in the wind using 
silken threads. 

(See also Armyworms.) 

MOTOR CYCLING consists of racing specially con¬ 
structed motorbikes in different environments. Speedway 
is racing around a circular dirt track, motor cross is racing 
over rough terrain, and road racing is conducted on roads 
or car circuits. Speedway was invented in America when 
motorbikes originally started racing around pony trotting 
tracks. The bikes used in speedway have no brakes so the 
rider has to have superb throttle control. NZ riders have 
been pre-eminent in this sport and NZ’s individual world 
speedway champions have included Ivan Mauger six 
times, Barry Briggs four times and Ronnie Moore twice. 
Another notable rider was Flugh Anderson who won the 
world road racing championship in the 50 cc class and the 
125 cc class in 1963. He won four world championships 
in ail. Graeme Crosby from Blenheim, riding a Suzuki GS 
1000R, won the Formula One world motorcycle champi¬ 
onships in 1980 and then repeated the feat in 1981. In the 
1990s, along came Aaron Slight to carry the Kiwi flag as 
a world-class competitor on the international superbike 
circuit. Slight was made a Member of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in 2000 for services to motor sport. In 
2003 Ivan Mauger secured for New Zealand the right 
to hold an annual leg of the World Long Track Cham¬ 
pionship in New Plymouth over the next three years. It 
is the first time the championship has been held outside 
Europe. 

MOTOR RACING extends from go-karts through to 
the glamorous Formula One circuit (the formula refers 
to the limits which are set on the engine size and body 
design). Formula One races are called Grand Prix (French 
for large prize). Drag racing is where specially built cars 
‘sprint’ over short distances of about 400 m. Rally races 
can take place over large distances and sometimes last 
several weeks. 

One of the earliest recorded races in NZ was a private 
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contest between a Mr H Shaw and a Mr N Oates who 
in 1901 raced their Benz motor cars along Ferry Road 
in Christchurch. The first official race in Australasia also 
took place in Christchurch during that same year on 13 
November as a new feature of the Pioneer Amateur Bicy¬ 
cle and Athletic Club’s annual Gaslight Gala meet at Lan¬ 
caster Park. Oates and Shaw were two of the competitors 
but this time it was a Mr R Every who was triumphant in 
the four-vehicle contest. 

From those quaint beginnings NZ has developed a 
number of world-class competitors and champions over 
the years. These have included Pukekohe rally driver Pos¬ 
sum Bourne, touring car champion Paul Radisich, For¬ 
mula One drivers Chris Amon, Bruce McLaren and 1967 
World Champion Denny Hulme, US Indy Racing League 
champion Scott Dixon, and V8 Supercar champion Greg 
Murphy. 

MOTUEKA, a town with 6,600 people on the western 
side of Tasman Bay, 55 km north-west of Nelson, is on 
a small but fertile coastal plain, which supports market 
gardening, fruitgrowing and dairying, and almost all NZ’s 
tobacco and hop crops. 

The region is favoured with a moderate climate with 
lots of sunshine. There is much evidence of pre-European 
Maori habitation. The name is believed to be a corrup¬ 
tion of ‘motuweka’, motu meaning an island of bush, and 
weka a woodhen. It was because of the fertility of the 
area that groups of European settlers left the main NZ 
Company town at Nelson Haven as early as 1842 to start 
the new township. Motueka became a borough in 1900 
and was incorporated within the Tasman District Council 
in 1989. 

Port Motueka, used by coastal vessels, lies 3 km to the 
south-east. 

MOTUKAWA POWER SCHEME was adopted in April 
1923 and commissioned in January 1927. It uses 99 of an 
available 122 m difference in elevation between the Man- 
ganui River, near Tariki (due east of Mt Taranaki on SH 
2), and the Waitara River, near Motukawa, to drive three 
generating sets, the last of which was added in 1938. To 
provide temporary power during construction, a 200 kVA 
hydro plant, the remains of which still exist today, was 
constructed at the headworks near Tariki. 

With a total capacity of 4.8 MW, the Motukawa 
scheme has an average annual output of 25.8 GWh. It is 
administered by TrustPower. 

MOTU MANAWA (POLLEN ISLAND) MARINE 
RESERVE was established in 1995 to protect some 500 ha 
of the inner reaches of Auckland’s Waitemata Harbour. It 
includes the intertidal mudflats, tidal channels, mangrove 
swamp, saltmarsh, and shellbanks surrounding Pollen and 
Traherne Islands. 

Pollen Island is considered to be the last remnant of 


native coastal vegetation around the Waitemata Harbour, 
remaining almost untouched because a deep channel has 
kept out predators. The intertidal flats to the west of Pol¬ 
len Island are probably the best examples of mangrove 
saltmarsh habitat in the Waitemata Harbour, and are one 
of the most important feeding grounds for wading birds in 
the harbour. Some, such as godwits, knots and sandpipers, 
are international migrants that breed in the north Asian 
wetlands during the northern spring and summer. 

The Waitemata Harbour’s sheltered and bountiful 
waters attracted early Maori settlement, and there is evi¬ 
dence of prehistoric occupation around the marine reserve 
area. The head of the Whau inlet was a main canoe por¬ 
tage joining the Waitemata and Manukau Harbours. 

In 1855, Dr Daniel Pollen, an Auckland medical doc¬ 
tor, bought Pollen Island and land at the end of the Whau 
Peninsula where he started a brickworks, the first in the 
region. He built a homestead in the Rosebank area. Pollen 
was Premier of NZ for a few months in 1875-76. 

Pollen Island has gained permanent protection as a 
conservation and scientific reserve following an agreement 
between Ports of Auckland and the Minister of Conserva¬ 
tion, and is now managed by the Royal Forest and Bird 
Protection Society. 

MOUNTAINEERING, because of the very nature of NZ 
topography, has attracted a large and expert following 
since it first became regarded as a sport here in the 1880s. 
From the earliest days of European settlement, explorers 
had covered huge areas of the country on foot but mostly 
chose to use routes well known to Maori who had a sys¬ 
tem of tracks and waterways which were practical routes 
through and around the country. These journeys over long 
distances through dense bush or along rocky beaches were 
testing enough without the explorers seeking to go over 
peaks as well. But as the sport developed, climbers found 
rugged mountain ranges in most parts of the country, and 
the Southern Alps has proved a tough testing ground for 
those who want to get experience in snow and ice among 
crevasses and avalanches. Apart from the immediate area 
of NZ’s highest peak, Aoraki Mt Cook, with the Hermit¬ 
age resort nearby, the snow conditions at high levels in the 
Southern Alps are likely to be very isolated and demand 
the expedition type of climbing group that is required in 
such great ranges as the Himalayas and Andes. 

Mountaineering as a sport began here in the 1880s 
when an English climber, W S Green, got within 60 m 
of the summit of Mt Cook, approaching from the Tas¬ 
man Glacier. This aroused widespread interest and the 
NZ Alpine Club was formed in 1891. Mt Cook was first 
climbed three years later by three NZers, Fyfe, Clarke and 
Graham, approaching from the Hooker Glacier, a route 
not used again for a successful ascent for 60 years. In the 
early years of the century, two professional guides, Peter 
and Alex Graham, made a number of outstanding climbs 
in the Southern Alps, and Peter made the first traverse of 
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Mt Cook in 1906. He was chief guide at the Hermitage, 
Mt Cook from that year until the 1920s. 

Hillary in the Himalayas There was a steady increase 
in interest in climbing in the Southern Alps through the 
1930s and 1940s, and this led to the development of a 
group of expert climbers who began to look overseas for 
challenges. Sir Edmund Hillary went to the Himalayas in 
1951 and was fascinated by Mt Everest which he climbed 
in 1953 as a member of an expedition which included fel¬ 
low NZer George Lowe. Hillary’s world fame again stim¬ 
ulated mountaineering here and it also led to increased 
interest in tramping around the broken, bushclad country 
of both the North and South Islands. 

A number of NZers have formed their own or joined 
other expeditions to the Himalayas since Hillary, and to 
the Andes and European mountains. Among the best- 
known NZ mountaineers is Peter Hillary, Sir Edmund’s 
son. But the most celebrated mountaineer of the 1970s 
and 1980s is undoubtedly Graeme Dingle, veteran of five 
major Himalayan expeditions, and of climbing trips to the 
Andes and to Europe where he became the first climber to 
conquer all the North Faces in one season. 

Other NZ mountaineers to make their mark in recent 
times have included Rob Hall (1960-96), who with his 
climbing and guiding business partner NZer Gary Ball 
(1953-93) took the shortest time to climb the Seven Sum¬ 
mits (the highest peaks of each continent). Gary Ball died 
whilst climbing on Mt Dhauligiri. In May 1990, Rob Hall 
climbed Mt Everest for the first time as the leader of an 
expedition which included Peter Hillary. The two called 
NZ from the summit, and their call was broadcast live 
throughout the country. In 1996 Hall was the first West¬ 
erner to summit Everest five times, but it was to be his last 
ascent as he perished on the way down, having delayed 
his descent of the mountain to assist an American climber 
who had collapsed and subsequently died. Hall was 
awarded the New Zealand Bravery Star posthumously in 
1999. He had climbed several 8,000-m-plus Himalayan 
peaks, led 39 climbers up Everest during 1990-95 as well 
as others in Indonesia, Nepal and Antarctica. Other suc¬ 
cessful NZ Himalayan climbers include Gary Cotter and 
David Hiddleston. 

MOUNTAINS of various sizes dominate the NZ land¬ 
scape, particularly in the South Island where there are 
more than 200 peaks higher than 2,300 m. More than 
three-quarters of the land surface is above the 200 m con¬ 
tour. The mountain system of the South Island runs the 
entire length of the island, with the Southern Alps a mas¬ 
sive backbone to the west. A number of subsidiary ranges 
run out from the main divide of the Alps. 

In the North Island, the mountain system runs north¬ 
east roughly parallel to the east coast from the Tararua 
Range to East Cape but only four volcanic cones exceed 
1,800 m — Ruapehu at 2,797 m, Taranaki (Egmont) 
2,518 m, Ngauruhoe 2,290 m and Tongariro 1,968 m. 


The South Island mountains higher than 2,800 m are: 


Southern Alps metres 

Cook (Aoraki).3,753 

Tasman.3,498 

Dampier.3,440 

Silberhorn.3,279 

Lendenfeld.3,201 

Mt Hicks (St David’s Dome).3,215 

Malte Brun.3,176 

Torres.3,163 

Teichelmann .3,160 

Sefton.3,157 

Haast.3,138 

Elie de Beaumont.3,109 

Douglas Peak.3,081 

Le Perouse.3,079 

Haidinger.3,066 

Minarets.3,066 

Aspiring.3,036 

Hamilton.3,022 

Glacier Peak.3,007 

De le Beche.2,992 

Aiguilles Rouges.2,966 

Nazomi.2,961 

Darwin.2,961 

Chudleigh.2,952 

Annan.2,947 

Low.2,942 

Haeckel.2,941 

Goldsmith.2,905 

Conway Peak .2,901 

Bristol Top.2,898 

Walter.2,898 

Grey.2,893 

Green.2,836 

Hutton.2,834 

D’Archiac.2,828 

Ronald Adair.2,827 

Earnslaw.2,823 

Hochstetter Dome.2,822 

Nathan.2,804 

Kaikoura Ranges 

Tapuae-o-uenuku.2,886 

Alarm.2,865 


MOUNT ASPIRING is a pyramid -like peak in the south¬ 
ern region of the Southern Alps, on the border of Otago 
and Westland, about 30 km west of Lake Wanaka. It has 
challenged expert mountaineers because of its similarity 
to the Matterhorn in the Swiss Alps. At 3,036 m, it is the 
highest peak in NZ outside Mt Cook National Park. 

Geology The mountain is composed entirely of hard 
schist rocks. These rocks were originally laid down as 
muds and sands on the sea floor. Between 170 and 120 
million years ago, earth movements associated with the 
beginnings of the opening up of the Tasman Sea and 
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Southern Ocean squeezed and buckled the old sea floor 
sediments, and pushed them deep into the earth’s crust 
where they were exposed to high temperatures and pres¬ 
sures. The beds of sand and mud, on being exposed, un¬ 
derwent re-crystallisation and re-constitution to form the 
metamorphic rock called schist. Earth movements begin¬ 
ning about 12 million years ago raised these rocks again to 
various heights above sea level, and since then erosion has 
carved the land surface into its present shape. In the case 
of Mt Aspiring, however, the carving has been largely the 
work of glaciers during the last two million years. Even 
now, Aspiring is surrounded by active glaciers. 

Glacial Sapping The steep, bare rock walls at the heads 
of glaciers dig into the rock by a process called glacial sap¬ 
ping (the effects of freezing and thawing). Large armchair¬ 
shaped indentations, or cirques, are produced, separated 
by strongly serrated ridges. If an originally rounded peak 
is surrounded by three or more of these cirques as the gla¬ 
cial sapping process continues, the peak is attacked from 
front, flank, and rear. The cirques intersect to form sharp 
buttress-like ridges, and the peak area progressively dwin¬ 
dles, until eventually a sharp point or ‘horn’ is developed, 
bounded on all sides by steep slopes. 

Mt Aspiring is also the name of a locality 11 km south¬ 
east of the mountain and 47 km north-west of Wanaka. 

MOUNT ASPIRING NATIONAL PARK straddles the 
southern end of the Southern Alps and covers an area of 
355,543 ha, making it NZ’s third-largest national park. 
It stretches south from the Haast River to the Routeburn, 
between the Hollyford and Dart Rivers, at the head of 
Lake Wakatipu, and includes parts of the Vincent, Lake 
and Wetland Counties. The closest towns are Wanaka, 
Queenstown, Glenorchy and Te Anau. The park was 
established in 1964 with 199,105 ha and increased to its 
present size in 1971. It encompasses forests, native tussock 
and glaciated alpine country, and derives its name from 
the mountain which resides within it. 

The park’s alpine areas are home to the threatened rock 
wren and the mischievous kea. The rifleman, bellbird. 
South Island robin, yellow crowned parakeet, mohua 
(yellowhead), tomtit, South Island fantail and NZ pigeon 
are common in the bush, and blue ducks and paradise 
shelducks live in the valley. Introduced animals include 
whitetail deer in the lower Routeburn valley, red deer 
throughout the forested areas, and chamois about the 
mountaintops. Possums, rats and stoats are widespread. 

On the flora side, beech forests dominate below the 
bush line, whilst ribbonwoods, one of NZ’s few decidu¬ 
ous trees, are common in open areas. Above the bushline 
are snow tussock grasslands and herbfields with mountain 
buttercups, daisies, and ourisias. 

The park also contains several good walking tracks, 
including the Routeburn, Greenstone and Caples tracks, 
the latter two forming a loop walk. The Routeburn is one 
of NZ’s great walks, and offers one of the best combina¬ 


tions of rain forest and sub-alpine environments. Like the 
Milford Track, a booking system operates, and all accom¬ 
modation must be pre-arranged. 

MOUNT BRUCE NATIONAL WILDLIFE CENTRE, 

25 km north-west of Masterton in the Wairarapa, is a 
breeding centre for endangered species such as kokako, 
black stilt, takahe, shore plover, saddleback and blue 
duck. It is also a bird park, displaying more common 
native species, and the surrounding forest contains such 
birds as bellbirds, tui and whiteheads. In 2003, kokako 
and North Island brown kiwi, long extinct in the area, 
were re-released in the Pukaka/Mount Bruce forest area 
surrounding the park. 

MOUNT COOK, within Aoraki Mount Cook National 
Park, Mackenzie County, in South Canterbury, is NZ’s 
highest mountain. The highest of three peaks on the main 
ridge of the mountain is 3,753 m high. On 14 December 
1991 10.5 m was lost off the top of this peak because the 
failure of the underlying bedrock of the mountain caused 
a rock slide with an accompanying avalanche of snow 
and ice. 

The mountain ridge runs from the Hooker Glacier on 
the west side to the Tasman Glacier on the east and forms 
a section of the South Island’s Main Divide. The peaks 
are seen more clearly from the western side, but a tourist 
service provided by the Mount Cook Group of companies 
lands ski planes on the Tasman Glacier to provide a dra¬ 
matic view of the bulk of the mountain. 

Mt Cook was first climbed on Christmas Day, 1894, 
by George Graham of Waimate, and Thomas C Lyfe and 
Jack M Clarke, Hermitage guides, approaching from the 
Hooker Glacier. There are a number of climbing routes 
but the most popular is up the north-east face; a route 
from the south gives climbers a chance to traverse the 
three peaks. 

The mountain was named after James Cook by Captain 
J L Stokes, commander of the survey ship Acheron. Maori 
call Mt Cook ‘Aorangi’, meaning ‘sky cloud’ but usually 
translated as ‘cloud piercer’. The name is more correctly 
spelt and pronounced ‘Aoraki’ in accordance with the 
South Island Maori dialect. In Maori mythology, the 
mountain is the greatest of the sky children who arrived 
on earth when their sky-father, Rangi, descended in a lov¬ 
ing embrace on the earth mother, Papa. The Maori passed 
close to this massive peak on their alpine pass routes to the 
West Coast sources of pounamu (greenstone). 

Geologically, the entire mass of the mountain is com¬ 
posed of alternating sequences of siltstones, argilites and 
sandstones of the Torlesse Supergroup often referred 
to as ‘greywacke’. Although fossils are very rare, tubes 
and trails of marine worms have been found in the Mt 
Cook region; and in adjacent areas (for example towards 
Arthur’s Pass) fragments of fossil clams have been found 
in rocks similar to those of Mt Cook. The fossils indicate 
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that the rocks of the mountain were laid down on the sea 
bed in middle Triassic time, about 225-208 million years 
ago, when the site now occupied by modern NZ was part 
of the sea floor lying off the coastlines of Australia, Tas¬ 
mania and Antarctica. 

Great quantities of sediment derived from erosion on 
Australia, Tasmania and Antarctica accumulated on the 
sea floor along with debris from volcanic activity, both on 
the continents and the sea. These sediments were buried 
by other sediments and pushed down deep into the earth’s 
crust; and from about 135 million years ago, earth move¬ 
ments associated with the opening of the Tasman Sea and 
Southern Ocean crumpled and fractured the enormous 
piles of sediment and pushed them above sea level to form 
an extensive land mass, part of it the mountainous area 
that now centres on Mt Cook. 

Mount Cook Station is a high-country sheep station at 
the junction of the Tasman and Jollie Rivers, at the south¬ 
ern end of the Burnett Range in the Mackenzie Country, 
about 15 km from Mt Cook Village. The land was first 
taken up in 1856 by a pioneering couple, Andrew and 
Catherine Burnett, whose descendants still occupy the 
property. 

Mount Cook is also the name for a central suburb in 
Wellington and the small hill on which it stands, although 
it has now merged into the city without maintaining an 
identity of its own. It was originally the site of a jail and 
a military barracks, and then for many years a police sta¬ 
tion and a school. The National War Memorial with its 
carillon is on the hill. 

MOUNT DAMPIER (3,440 m) is a peak in the Southern 
Alps, less than 1 km north of Mt Cook, on the bound¬ 
ary between McKenzie District, South Canterbury, and 
Westland District, South Westland. It is NZ’s third highest 
mountain, after Mt Cook and Mt Tasman. 

There is a Dampier Range in Waipara County, North 
Canterbury, and Dampiers Bay is the site of the Lyttelton 
dry dock. The name comes from Charles E Dampier, a pio¬ 
neer settler and lawyer, who arrived in 1860 and became a 
member of the Canterbury Provincial Council. 

MOUNTFORD, Cecil Ralph (Ces) (1919- ) was one of 

the great names of NZ rugby league, though much of his 
fame was achieved overseas. He learnt his league on the 
West Coast playing for his home town of Blackball. A 
gifted half back, he scored 31 tries and kicked 67 goals 
in one season. It wasn’t long before British talent scouts 
heard of his exploits and beat a path to his door. In 1946 
he went to Britain to play for Wigan where the opposition 
was a bit stiffer but he still managed to go over for 17 tries 
in his first season. He became the cornerstone of a fine 
era for Wigan, both as player and ultimately as captain. 
Wigan won the championship in 1947 and the Challenge 
Cup in 1948. Under Mountford’s captaincy they won the 
championship again in 1950 and the Challenge Cup in 
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1951. At the Wembley final, Mountford was made man of 
the match, winning the Lance Todd Trophy (named after 
a NZer who had played and commentated on league in 
Britain). When his playing career ended in 1951 Mount¬ 
ford went on to coach Warrington to seven major titles 
and also coached the NZ team when he finally returned 
home. At the same time he was secretary of the NZ Rugby 
League. He was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame 
in 1990. He now lives in Australia. 

MOUNTFORT,Vivienne (1918-2004) was a leading NZ 
textile artist who exhibited in Italy, Japan, the US, Europe 
and Australia as well as throughout NZ. Born at Christ¬ 
church and educated at the Canterbury School of Art and 
Christchurch Teachers’ College, she worked with Audrey 
King, a Christchurch spinner and dyer, collaborating on 
two weavings which won them first and second prizes in 
the NZ Wool Board off-loom contest at the Invercargill 
Woolcrafts Festival in 1973. 

Mountfort won a number of first prizes for her woven 
miniatures at embroidery exhibitions, and in other major 
competitions. She was especially well known for her cir¬ 
cular woven representations of native bush. The kauri and 
the buttressed kahikatea were the inspiration for some of 
her most impressive work. 

Her work hangs in NZ embassies in Malaysia, Hong 
Kong and Chile, in the Polynesian Centre at Honolulu, 
and in many NZ buildings. She is also represented in 
many private collections. She was made a Member of the 
New Zealand Order of Merit in January 2004 for services 
to art. 

MOUNT MAUNGANUI is a part of the tenth largest 
urban area in NZ, on a long peninsula on the other side of 
Tauranga Harbour from downtown Tauranga. It contrib¬ 
utes to a greater Tauranga urban area, which has a popu¬ 
lation currently estimated at 91,900 people, administered 
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by the Tauranga District Council. It takes its name from 
the steep cone — Maunganui means ‘large mountain’ 

— rising 232 m from a low strip of beach at the end of the 
peninsula. The cone is volcanic in origin and once stood as 
a solitary island; a sandbar gradually built up to connect 
it to the mainland, and it is on this sandbar that the town 
now stands. The settlement was declared an independent 
Town District in 1937, a borough in 1945 and has been 
absorbed into Tauranga city. The port of Tauranga, with 
its main docks on the inside of the Mt Maunganui penin¬ 
sula, is a major export port. It handles the pulp, paper 
and timber products from Murupara and Kawerau, and a 
wide range of other primary products from the rich Bay of 
Plenty region. In summer, ‘The Mount’, as it is commonly 
known, is a popular holiday place because of its benign 
climate and the existence of beaches only a few metres 
apart at the end of the peninsula below the mountain 

— surf on the ocean beach to the east, and calm water on 
the harbour side. 

MOUNT NGAURUHOE (2,290 m) is one of the three 
volcanoes on the central North Island plateau, between 
Mt Tongariro to the north and Mt Ruapehu to the south. 
Ngauruhoe is an active cone still emitting steam and gas 
regularly, and occasionally giving out great belches of 
ash. It has been relatively subdued, unlike its southerly 
neighbour, since 1975. The first European to climb the 
mountain was John Came Bidwill in 1839. 

MOUNT RICHMOND FOREST PARK is one of the 19 

forest parks throughout NZ. It covers 186,923 ha — the 
area between the Motueka-Waimea Plain (Nelson) and the 
Wairau Valley (Marlborough). Most of the park is covered 
with beech forest which is managed primarily as protec¬ 
tion forest, but there are stands of exotic pine at Hira, 
Rai/Whangamoa, Waimea, and Wairau. The park has 
much of geological and historical interest, with its unusual 
rock types in striking colours and formations, and a vari¬ 
ety of minerals, including gold which was worked there in 
the 19th century. The park contains only one small lake, 
Lake Chalice, formed when a landslide blocked the Upper 
Goulter River some 2,000 years ago. Good roads lead into 
the park from all sides. 

MOUNT RUAPEHU is the southernmost of the trio of 
peaks rising from the central North Island, the highest 
mountain in the North Island, and the highest volcano 
in NZ (2,797 m). Ruapehu and the other volcanoes in 
the Tongariro National Park lie at the southern apex of 
the triangular-shaped Taupo Volcanic Zone. Since 1886, 
five volcanoes have been active in this 300-km-long 
zone: White Island, Tarawera, Tongariro, Ngauruhoe and 
Ruapehu. Numerous geothermal areas scattered around 
the area share the same origins. The volcanoes are part of 
the ‘ring of fire’ that fringes the Pacific Ocean. 

Explosive eruptions have occurred frequently over a 


long period of time from Ruapehu from many vents. A 
crater lake 500 m wide usually occupies the current vent 
which is believed to have been active for about 2,500 
years. Numerous small to medium-sized eruptions have 
occurred this century, with the major events in 1945 when 
magma rose in the main vent, emptying the lake, and pow¬ 
erful ash eruptions followed for many months. In 1953, 
collapse of a blockage at the lake entrance produced a 
major lahar that resulted in the Tangiwai disaster. 

In the mid-1990s, Ruapehu rumbled off and on, then 
in September 1995 it burst into life. Towering columns of 
ash and steam, torrential mudflows and incandescent lava 
bombs spewed forth, presenting a remarkable spectacle. 

After a seven-month lull, the mountain sparked again 
on 17 June 1996, emitting a few pink-tinted clouds, and 
within a couple of days was back into full eruption mode. 
Dense clouds of black ash blocked out the sun around the 
mountain, keeping temperatures 5-10° cooler than nor¬ 
mal. Coarse ash, similar in substance to sand, rained down 
over the communities on the volcanic plateau, leaving 
deposits 1-5 mm thick. While not life-threatening, the ash 
caused some discomfort to those susceptible to respiratory 
and eye problems, and certainly created a nuisance for 
those involved in cleaning it all up. The skifields, that nor¬ 
mally would have hosted thousands of skiers, were closed 
to business — Whakapapa on the northern side, Turoa on 
the southern side, and Tukino to the east. The cloud of 
ash could be detected from outer space as it rose over the 
central North Island and headed north-east out over the 
Bay of Plenty. As ash can severely damage aircraft engines, 
a number of North Island airports were closed for short 
periods in 1995 and 1996, affecting both national and 
international passengers. The ash also damaged turbines 
at the Rangipo Power Station, halting operations and 
costing millions of dollars in repairs. Moderate eruptions 
continued until late July 1996. 

MOUNT TARANAKI (EGMONT) (2,518 m) is the 
mountain which in superb symmetrical isolation domi¬ 
nates the landscape of the province of Taranaki. Its near 
perfect conical shape is broken by one outcrop, a second¬ 
ary cone called Fanthams Peak (1,962 m), to the south. 
The Maori name, Taranaki, means ‘barren mountain’. 
One of the most famous of all Maori legends tells how 
Egmont was banished from the Ruapehu, Tongariro and 
Ngauruhoe cluster in the central North Island after a fight 
for the affection of beautiful Mt Pihanga. 

The mountain was named Egmont by James Cook, 
when he first sighted it in January 1770, after the second 
Earl of Egmont, a former First Lord of the Admiralty. It 
has since had the Maori name, Taranaki, reinstated as 
an option. The first Europeans to reach the summit were 
German naturalist Ernst Dieffenbach and a whaler James 
Heberley. Mount Taranaki last erupted over 350 years ago, 
but is regarded as being dormant rather than extinct. 

Egmont Village, near Inglewood, and Egmont Road, 
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a railway station north-east of New Plymouth, have also 
taken the name. 

MOUNT TASMAN is the second-highest mountain in 
NZ (3,498 m). It soars from the Main Divide of the 
Southern Alps about 4 km north of the highest peak, Mt 
Cook, on the boundary between Westland District and 
Mackenzie District. The first Europeans to climb it were 
English mountaineer Edward Fitzgerald and his Italian 
guide Mattias Zurbriggen in 1895. The mountain was 
named by the Canterbury Provincial Geologist (Sir) Julius 
von Haast, after Dutch navigator Abel Tasman. 

MOURIE, Graham Neil Kenneth (1952- ) will prob¬ 
ably be remembered more as a great captain of the All 
Blacks than as an efficient and capable loose forward. He 
was born at Opunake, educated at New Plymouth Boys’ 
High School and Victoria University, and played rugby 
as a flank forward for Wellington for two seasons before 
returning to his home province of Taranaki. 

Mourie was an intelligent player, noted for his posi¬ 
tional play and his anticipation rather than his physical 
prowess. In 1976 he was instrumental in taking Taranaki 
from the second to the first division, and his leadership 
abilities were recognised sufficiently for him to be made 
captain of the All Black second team that toured Argen¬ 
tina. The following year he played his first full test against 
the British Isles at Christchurch in 1977, and was made All 
Black captain proper for the third test of the series after 
the All Blacks had lost the second test. Under his leader¬ 
ship, the All Blacks achieved a record of 52 wins from 58 
matches. The highlight was the 1978 tour to the British 
Isles when the All Blacks achieved the grand slam and 
defeated Wales, England, Ireland and Scotland. 

Mourie was known as a mature and shrewd captain. 
He played a total of 21 tests for the All Blacks, and would 
have played more except he declined to play against the 
1981 touring Springboks on moral grounds. He returned 
to lead the All Blacks in Romania and France at the end 
of 1981, and against Australia in 1982 when the team 
regained the Bledisloe Cup. In 1997 he was appointed as 
Wellington coach and then from 1999 to 2002 he coached 
the Wellington Hurricanes in the Super 12 competition. 
In 2003 Mourie was appointed as a director to the NZ 
Rugby Football Board. 

MOUTERE is a region in Waimea County, Nelson, with 
two settlements, Lower Moutere and Upper Moutere, 
and a geographical feature that has attracted geologists 
for many years. The Moutere Hills lie in a topographical 
depression developed between the mountain ranges of 
north-west Nelson and the hilly terrain of east Nelson. 
The depression is filled with thick deposits of gravel and 
sand, collectively known as the Moutere gravels. The earli¬ 
est sediments of these gravels are known as the Glenhope 
beds and comprise plant beds, sands and clays exposed 


around the south-west ridge of the Moutere depres¬ 
sion between Tadmor and the upper Buller Rivers. The 
Glenhope beds were laid down by rivers and streams in 
the late Pliocene, about three million years ago. Valuable 
feldspathic clays are mined from the Glenhope beds, near 
Kaka in the upper Tadmore Valley. 

The Moutere gravels are classed ‘fluvio-glacial’ and 
were laid down in the Ice Age in the form of a large allu¬ 
vial plain, rather like a miniature version of the Canter¬ 
bury Plains. This alluvial plain stretched southwards from 
the northern end of the Southern Alps and sloped gently 
northwards to reach the Ice Age sea level far beyond the 
present coastline of Tasman Bay, in the western approach¬ 
es to Cook Strait. At the beginning of the Pleistocene, or 
Ice Age, about two million years ago, there was a dramatic 
deterioration in world climate, and ice accumulated in the 
Southern Alps and other ranges with glaciers advancing 
out into the foothills. Rock debris carried down by the 
glaciers was dumped on glacier end faces and eventually 
carried away by the rivers and streams flowing forth from 
the glaciers as they melted. In this way enormous sloping, 
ramp-like alluvial plains were built out from the foothills. 
With the end of the Ice Age (about 10,000 years ago), and 
the return of the climate to normal, the long, sloping plain 
of Moutere gravels was cut into by local rivers to produce 
the present topography of finely dissected hilly terrain. 
The crests of most of the hills rise up to a common height 
(‘summit accordance’), indicating the former surface of the 
now eroded old alluvial plain. 

The glaciers and outwash rivers eroded and trans¬ 
ported out to the coast a wide range of rocks derived from 
the Nelson hinterland. Although many of the stones in the 
Moutere gravels have been weathered to such an extent 
as to be virtually unrecognisable, enough unweathered 
material has survived to give an indication of the enor¬ 
mous variety of rock types represented in the gravels. For 
example at Ruby Bay, on the shoreline of Tasman Bay, 
naturally polished samples of many of the Nelson rocks 
can be picked up on the beach. Weathering of the Moutere 
gravels has leached them to substantial depths and most of 
the useful minerals have been dissolved from the soils and 
often redeposited deep below to form a hard impermeable 
iron pan. 

Much of the early research work of the Cawthron 
Institute in Nelson was devoted to the resolution of agri¬ 
cultural problems caused by mineral deficiencies in soils 
developed on or derived from the Moutere gravels. 

MOZART FELLOWSHIP was established by the Council 
of the University of Otago in 1969. It is the only annual 
fellowship available to composers in NZ. Its purpose is 
to aid and encourage composers of music in the practice 
and advancement of their art, to associate them with the 
life of the university, and at the same time to foster an 
interest in contemporary music within the university and 
in the community. Tenure is for a one-year term, extend- 
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able to a maximum of two years, and is currently worth 
around $46,000 (including salary and approved travel and 
removal expenses). Fellows are invited to spend at least 
six months of the term based at the University of Otago 
working full-time at composition. 

MR ASIA (see Clark, Terrence John) 

MRKUSICH, Milan (1925- ), a major contemporary 
painter, was born in Dargaville, and moved with his fam¬ 
ily to Auckland at the age of two. He attended St Joseph’s 
Convent, Marist Brothers’ School, and Sacred Heart Col¬ 
lege, and held his first one-man exhibition at the School 
of Architecture in Auckland in 1949. In 1958, after a year 
running his own design company, he was able to begin 
painting full time, and in 1957 he won the Manawatu 
Prize for Contemporary Art. In 1971 Mrkusich was 
awarded an Arts Council Fellowship, and the following 
year a major retrospective exhibition of his work toured 
the country. 

Mrkusich’s paintings are abstract with no representa¬ 
tional elements. In the 1960s his work was more expres¬ 
sionist, with blocks of colour and geometric line forms, 
especially circles. In the 1990s his paintings were minimal, 
focusing on colour fields. Mrkusich was one of the first 
minimal, abstract painters in NZ and has been a strong 
influence on younger artists. In 1997 he was appointed an 
Officer of the NZ Order of Merit for services to painting, 
and in 2003 was one of ten inaugural recipients of an Arts 
Foundation of New Zealand Icon Award. 

MUDFISH are so called because they can breathe air and 
burrow into mud where they spend several months in the 
summer. In this way they can survive as rivers dry out and 
temperatures become too high. 

There are three species in NZ. They are all elongate 
and tubular in shape, with a blunt head. 

• The brown mudfish (Neocbanna apoda) is sandy- 
brown in colour, average size 130 mm. It is widespread 
in the North Island and around Nelson and the West 
Coast, commonly in roadside drains and overgrown 
creeks. 

• The black mudfish (N. diversus) is darker in colour, 
and rarely exceeds 90 mm. It is found in swamps and 
creeks in the North Island from north of Kaitaia to the 
Waikato and Hauraki Plains. 

• The Canterbury mudfish (N. burrowsius ) is grey- 
brown with dark blotches. It may reach 150 mm in 
length, and is found on the Canterbury Plains from 
north of Christchurch to the Waitaki river. 

MUIR, Lois Joan (1935- ) has had probably the greatest 
single influence on netball in NZ and in many ways could 
be called the mother of the sport. She played netball for 
Otago during 1950-64 and was first selected to play for 
NZ in 1960, continuing to 1964. When NZ went to the 


first world championships in 1963 she was the vice-cap- 
tain. She also played basketball seven times for NZ during 
1952-62. After her playing career ended she successfully 
coached Otago, which led to her becoming coach of NZ 
in 1974. For the next 15 years she was the only national 
netball coach that NZ had. She was always committed 
and professional in her approach and, according to net- 
ball great Sandra Edge, Muir possessed ‘incredible netball 
knowledge’ and ‘bucketloads of common sense’. She had 
a 95 per cent success rate as a coach and coached NZ to 
world championship victory in 1987. She is a life member 
of NZ Netball, and continues to play a major role on the 
administrative side of netball today. As well as having 
been national selector, she has served with the Hillary 
Commission, the Sports Foundation, the Masters Games 
and the NZ Sports Hall of Fame, into which she was 
inducted in 1993. 

In 2004, she was made a Distinguished Companion 
of the New Zealand Order of Merit for services to sports 
administration and netball. 

MULDOON.Sir Robert David (1921-92) became Prime 
Minister, leading the National Party, after an electoral vic¬ 
tory in 1975. He was born in Auckland, educated at Mt 
Albert Grammar, and became a professional accountant. 
He entered Parliament in 1960 as the MP for Tamaki, 
became Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister 
of Finance from 1964 to 1967, the Minister of Tourism 
briefly in 1967, Minister of Finance from 1967 until 1972, 
as well as Deputy Prime Minister in 1972 following the 
retirement of Keith Holyoake and the rise to leadership of 
John Marshall. 

During the period when Labour was the government 
under Norman Kirk and, after his death, Bill Rowling, 
Muldoon effectively eroded party support for Marshall, 
and took over the leadership of the National Party in time 
to take it to victory in 1975. National lost power after 
Muldoon called a snap election in 1984 and was defeated 
by David Lange. When National returned to power in 
1990 under Jim Bolger, Muldoon was sidelined and, after 
sniping steadily at party policy, resigned his Tamaki seat 
at the end of 1991. As something of a demagogue, he was 
a seminal figure in the traditionally relaxed and moderate 
atmosphere of NZ politics. He was often abrasive and 
divisive, and was utterly ruthless to those he considered 
his enemies. 

MULGAN, Alan Edward (1881-1962), father of John 
Mulgan, was born at Katikati, son of an Ulsterman. He 
became an influential journalist and broadcaster, a poet 
and playwright, and the author of one novel, Spur of 
Morning (1934). Among his works were: Three Plays 
of NZ (1922), The English of the Line (1925), Home, 
a NZer’s Adventure (1927), Golden Wedding (1932), a 
long poem widely celebrated at the time of publication, A 
Pilgrim’s Way in NZ (1935), Literature and Authorship 
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in NZ (1943), and an autobiography, The Making of a 
NZer (1958). 

MU LG AN, John Alan Edward (1911-45) made two 
remarkable contributions to NZ literature before his early 
death — the spare novel, Man Alone (1939) and Report 
on Experience (1947), a commentary on politics and war 
and other aspects of his life and times. 

The son of a well-known journalist and author, Alan 
Mulgan, John was educated at Wellington College, Auck¬ 
land Grammar School, the University of Auckland and 
then Merton College, Oxford, where he took a first-class 
degree in 1935. He worked for the Clarendon Press in 
Oxford, held a commission in the Territorials in Britain 
and fought throughout World War Two with British Army 
units, rising to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and win¬ 
ning a Military Cross for his work with the partisans in 
Greece. He died in Cairo by his own hand. 

Man Alone is the seminal loner story which gave its 
name to the NZ tradition, not widely known until it 
was reissued in 1949, since when it has become a classic. 
Report on Experience, published posthumously, is a pierc¬ 
ing look at life and war and what it means to be a NZer. 

MULLER, Mary Ann (c.1820-1901), a school teacher and 
feminist, emigrated to NZ from England in 1850 with her 
two small children. She described herself as a widow, but 
it is very probable that her husband was still alive and she 
left him because of his cruelty. She became a courageous 
and effective fighter for women’s rights. She worked as a 
schoolteacher, married Stephen Muller, a surgeon, whom 
she had met on the ship coming to NZ, and fought a 
dogged private war (against her husband’s wishes) against 
repressive legislation aimed at women in NZ. 

Muller wrote widely for newspapers, mostly anony¬ 
mously, and a pamphlet she wrote in 1869, under the 
pseudonym ‘Femina’, called An Appeal to the Men of 
NZ, aroused interest and publicity locally, and drew com¬ 
ment from John Stuart Mill, the eminent British political 
philosopher. 

MULTICULTURALISM describes the many cultural in¬ 
fluences NZ has had in its history that have helped define 
its own culture. The first cultural influences were the origi¬ 
nal Maori settlers, and then the European immigrants that 
arrived in the 1800s. Britain, as the homeland of many 
of the Europeans, became the main cultural influence on 
NZ and remained so until the onset of World War Two, 
which led to many American servicemen being stationed 
in NZ. American influences then began to become more 
prevalent in NZ, gradually increasing due to America’s 
commercial might and its high popular entertainment 
output through film, television and music. In recent years, 
through trade, the Asian region has also had an influence 
on NZ, although this has tended to be more commercial 
than cultural, especially with cars and consumer goods. 


Polynesian migration into NZ, which increased in volume 
in the 1960s, has made a major contribution to NZ’s 
multiculturalism, especially in the arts. 

So what is NZ culture today? Though ultimately based 
on the traditional farming communities in the country, NZ 
culture has, in the larger cities, become very cosmopolitan, 
tending to be led by outside influences. (See also Ethnic 
Minorities.) 

MURCHISON is a settlement on a river flat near the 
junction of the Matakitaki and Buller Rivers (population 
around 700), 130 km south-west of Nelson. It began as a 
gold-mining settlement and was originally called Hampden 
but, because of confusion with a settlement of that name 
near Oamaru, it was renamed Murchison after nearby Mt 
Murchison (1,470 m). The name Murchison had come 
from an eminent Scottish geologist and a founder of the 
Royal Geographical Society, Sir Roderick Murchison. 

On 17 June 1929 Murchison was near the centre of an 
earthquake that was felt almost everywhere in NZ. Seven¬ 
teen people died in the quake, ten of them in the small 
settlement, which was virtually obliterated. There were a 
number of landslips in the area, and land over an area of 
80 km 2 was raised nearly half a metre. Survivors said that, 
during the worst jolt at 10.30 am, people could not stand 
upright. The quake was also felt with severity in Nelson, 
Greymouth and Westport. Today, much of the land scar¬ 
ring is hidden by forest regeneration. 

Murchison Glacier rises on Classen Saddle on the east¬ 
ern side of the Southern Alps, and the Murchison River 
springs from the face of the glacier, 20 km to the south¬ 
west. Murchison Mountains stand on the border between 
Southland and Fiordland. These mountains, the highest 
of which is Mt Lyall (1,858 m), were also named after Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 

MURIHIKU is the Maori name for Southland, meaning 
‘the last joint of the tail’ — it is seldom used now. In 1857, 
when the separation of Southland from Otago was first 
officially proposed, Murihiku was put forward by South- 
landers as a name for the new province. Separation of the 
two provinces proceeded, but Murihiku was not used. It is 
the title of Robert McNab’s excellent history of the region, 
which he describes as ‘the extreme southern portion of the 
South Island ... the country lying between Milford Sound 
and Molyneux Bay ... [and including] Stewart and adjoin¬ 
ing islands, the Snares, Bounties, Antipodes and Auckland 
and the Campbell and Macquarie Islands’. 

MURIWHENUA is the Maori name for the Northland 
peninsula, meaning ‘the end of the land’. 

MURPHY, Greg (1972- ) is a professional racing driver, 
who rose to prominence through the 1980s via the devel¬ 
opment formulae of go-karts, Formula Ford and Formula 
Holden, and twice won the NZ Gold Star Championship 
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and the Jim Clark Memorial Trophy. He burst onto the 
Australian scene in 1994, racing Formula Brabham and 
taking second place in the championship. The next year 
he joined the ranks of professional touring car racers with 
the Audi team, with good results, but when he joined the 
Holden team to partner Craig Lowndes in the V8 Super¬ 
car endurance races his true ability became obvious. The 
pair won the Sandown 500 and Bathurst 1,000 events in 
1996, turning Murphy into a household name with a large 
following. 

Since then he has won again in the Sandown 500, won 
the Bathurst 1,000 in 1999 (with Steven Richards) and 
joined the Kmart Holden Supercar team. In 2002 and 
2003 he was second overall in the V8 Supercar champion¬ 
ship series. He has also worked as an ambassador for the 
Australian Grand Prix and as a TV commentator. 

(See also Motor Racing.) 

MURPHY, Thomas William (1863-1939) was the only 
NZ-born boxer to win a world professional title. ‘Tor¬ 
pedo’ Billy Murphy, as he was known, was a skinny, pallid 
young man who never weighed much more than 50 kg, 
but is regarded by boxing historians as one of the heaviest 
punchers pound-for-pound the sport has known. At his 
prime in NZ and Australia, he fought 36 times, lost four 
and drew two bouts, always against much bigger men, 
and of the 30 fights he won, 18 were by knock-out. 

He was born in Auckland, expelled from school for hit¬ 
ting a teacher, and was apprenticed to a tailor at the age of 
12. After fighting himself out of opponents in Auckland, 
he went to Sydney where he had 26 fights in less than two 
years. He usually gave away height and weight, in one case 
lasting several rounds against a heavyweight. 

In 1889 Murphy went to San Francisco and the follow¬ 
ing year won the world featherweight title from Ike Weir. 
He continued fighting, largely successfully, in the US and 
on occasion in Australia, until 1904 when he returned 
to NZ. He fought here twice in 1905, once in 1906 and 
once again in 1907 when, aged 44, he beat Australian 
Tom Toohey in New Plymouth by a knock-out in the first 
round. He fought 112 fights in his career, won 65, lost 32 
and drew 15. He retired to Auckland where he had a dry- 
cleaning business. 

MURRAY GREY CATTLE were developed early in the 
19th century on the Victoria, Australia, property of the 
Sutherland family, from the 12 progeny of a large-framed 
Shorthorn house cow and a succession of Angus sires. The 
growth rate and size of the cattle fixed from these calves 
impressed Australian farmers, and a Murray Grey Beef 
Cattle Society of Australia was formed in 1962. A NZ 
Murray Grey Society was formed in 1970, a year before 
the first cattle were imported. By 1974 NZ breeders were 
exporting animals back to Australia, as well as to North 
America and Britain. 


MURU,Selwyn (1940- ), born in Te Hapua of Ngati Kuri 
and Te Aupouri descent, became a full-time artist in 1962. 
He is also a carver, poet, producer, singer and writer. He 
helped establish Nga Puna Waihanga (Maori Artists’ and 
Writers’ Society) and in 1990, received the Te Waka Toi 
Award for his contribution to contemporary Maori visual 
arts, television, journalism and whaikorero (oration), 
and for services to Maori culture. The themes in Muru’s 
paintings are often political or historic issues, such as con¬ 
fiscation of Maori land, the relationship of Maori to their 
land, and the danger of nuclear power. His love of poetry 
is often apparent in his paintings, and in these and in his 
carving he depicts Maori mythology. One of his public 
artworks, Te Wabaroa o Aotea, a gateway carving, can be 
seen in Aotea Square, Auckland. 

MURUPARA is a township of around 2,200 people situ¬ 
ated in the Rangitaiki River valley on the eastern edge of 
the Kaingaroa Forest in Whakatane District, 65 km south¬ 
east of Rotorua and 70 km south-west of Whakatane. 
Logging is the town’s principal industry; logs from the 
Kaingaroa Forest are processed before being transported 
by rail to the pulp and paper mills at Kawerau or trucked 
to the port of Tauranga. There is good trout fishing in 
the nearby rivers, with deer farming a secondary industry. 
The town’s name translates from ‘muru’ to wipe off, and 
‘para’ mud. 

The Rangitahi Pa is located on the south-eastern side 
of town. Carved rock drawings of canoes can be found 
within the forest, 8 km west of the township. Discovered 
in 1925, they are impossible to date. 

MUSEUM OF NEW ZEALAND Te Papa Tongarewa, 
in Cable Street on Wellington’s city waterfront, is NZ’s 
national museum. Since opening in February 1998, it has 
established a national and international reputation as a 
forum for the nation where visitors can explore NZ’s cul¬ 
tural and natural heritage. 

Te Papa’s origins go back over 100 years. The old 
National Museum at Buckle Street was a much-loved 
place, but the need for a museum that was more repre¬ 
sentative of NZ’s culturally diverse society, and with a 
broader audience appeal, was keenly felt. 

After extensive consultation with iwi (Maori tribal 
groups), and canvassing of political support to secure 
funding, a new Act of Parliament was passed in 1992 
which disestablished the National Museum and the 
National Art Gallery and created the Museum of New 
Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa. 

Designed by the company JASMAX of Auckland, Te 
Papa is built on a site the size of three rugby fields. With 
a total floor area of 36,000 square metres, 80,000 cubic 
metres of concrete, and enough reinforcing steel to stretch 
from Wellington to Sydney, Te Papa was a massive under¬ 
taking. The building, clad in 14,500 grey and yellow stone 
panels, has its own state-of-the-art, NZ-invented, shock 
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absorbers — lead-cored bearings that isolate Te Papa from 
most of the ground movement during an earthquake. 

The museum contains 20 major long-term exhibitions 
and features a programme that draws on the richness of 
its collections and brings to this country the best of the rest 
of the world. The long-term exhibitions include Bush City, 
an outdoor space that recreates distinctive aspects of the 
NZ landform and its associated plant life; and The Time 
Warp, a dynamic interactive zone that uses motion-simu¬ 
lator technology and cinema effects to project visitors into 
NZ’s distant past and near future. Te Papa has its own liv¬ 
ing, functioning marae, Te Marae o Te Papa Tongarewa. 

When it was established Te Papa acquired the collec¬ 
tions of the former National Art Gallery, and it continues 
to acquire items for the national collections across its five 
principal conceptual strands of Art and Visual Culture, 
Natural Environment, NZ History, Pacific, and Taonga 
Maori. In addition to its Cable Street building, Te Papa 
operates a research and collection storage facility in Tory 
Street. This facility houses a number of major collections 
not held at Cable Street, including the majority of Natural 
Environment specimens, and large items from the Pacific 
and Maori collections. 

Te Papa operates a substantial national services pro¬ 
gramme that by working in partnership provides support 
for other museums, iwi and related culture and heritage 
organisations to build capacity and the sustainability of 
their services. Te Papa also has an in-house publishing 
imprint, Te Papa Press, and provides touring exhibitions, 
a collections loans programme and a programme of iwi 
partnership projects. 

More than nine million visits were made to the muse¬ 
um in its first six-and-a-half years of operation, including 
over six million visits from NZers and over three million 
visits from international tourists. 

In October 2001 additional exhibition space of 1,500 
m 2 was created with the opening of new galleries on Level 
5, The Boulevard. In addition, The Terrace on Level 6 was 
redeveloped primarily for the display of three-dimensional 
work, and an external sculpture court opened. 

In October 2004 Te Papa opened a major new long¬ 
term exhibition Toi Te Papa Art of the Nation, profiling 
works from Te Papa’s Art and Visual Culture collec¬ 
tions. The first phase of the exhibition covers the period 
from 1940 to today, and with the opening of the second 
phase, Toi Te Papa will occupy the whole of the Level 5 
Boulevard, making it the largest exhibition Te Papa has 
presented. 

MUSEUMS of various degrees of specialisation abound 
in NZ. Some focus on natural history, others on human 
history and the settlement of NZ, whilst still others are 
developed along a theme. The principal regional museums 
in NZ are: 

• the Museum of NZ Te Papa Tongarewa: opened in 

Wellington in February 1998 incorporating the former 


National Museum and the National Art Gallery; 
includes purpose-built exhibitions that display NZ 
fauna and flora, plus many rich collections of Maori 
and Pacific artefacts; 

• the Auckland War Memorial Museum: opened in 
Auckland in 1852; has undergone several phases of 
renovations, the most recent five-year upgrade being 
completed in 2000; includes substantial collections of 
Maori and Pacific ethnology, and several exhibitions 
dedicated to NZ at war; 

• the Canterbury Museum: founded in 1867 in Christ¬ 
church with great impetus from the provincial geologist 
Julius von Haast; its many exhibitions focus on geol¬ 
ogy, Antarctic history, zoology and ethnology; 

• the Far North Regional Museum: established in 1969 
in Kaitaia, contains exhibits that illustrate the early 
explorers and natural history; 

• the Hawke’s Bay Museum: opened in 1936, incorpo¬ 
rates an art gallery, museum, theatre and education 
discovery centre; 

• the NZ National Maritime Museum: located in down¬ 
town Auckland, opened in 1993, provides a living ex¬ 
hibition of historic craft and NZ’s maritime heritage; 

• the Otago Museum: founded by the Otago Provincial 
Council in 1868, houses outstanding collections of 
natural and human history, including an impressive 
Maori and Pacific Islands collection; 

• Puke Ariki, previously the Taranaki Museum: opened 
in new premises on the foreshore in New Plymouth in 
2003; its collection, established in New Plymouth in 
the late 1840s, illustrates the history, people, lifestyles 
and ecology of Taranaki; 

• the Rotorua Museum of Art and History: situated in 
the historic Bath House, combines the former Rotorua 
Museum and the Rotorua Art Gallery, and includes a 
history of the volcanic area surrounding the city; 

• Tairawhiti Museum, previously the Gisborne Museum 
and Arts Centre: the successor to a long line of museums 
in the city, the first being opened in the 1890s; provides 
the focus for visual arts on the East Coast; 

• Te Manawa (formerly the Science Centre, Mana- 
watu Museum and Art Gallery) in Palmerston North: 
opened in 1994, it combines the former Manawatu 
Museum with the newer Science Centre; 

• the Southland Museum and Art Gallery: located in In¬ 
vercargill, has developed from a collection established 
in 1869; 

• the Waikato Museum of Art and History: located in 
Hamilton, combines the former Waikato Art Gallery 
with the Waikato Museum, and includes substantial 
collections of archaeology. 

• the Whanganui Regional Museum: founded in 1892, 
includes extensive collections of natural and human 
history with a regional emphasis; 

Other museums with significant or highly specialised col¬ 
lections include: 
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• the Akaroa Museum: incorporates three historic build¬ 
ings, including the Langlois-Eteveneaux House, con¬ 
taining collections relating to the area’s geological, 
social and natural environment; 

• Ferrymead: a historic park located 7 km from down¬ 
town Christchurch, which includes historic buildings, 
means of transport, working businesses and models; 

• the Museum of Transport and Technology (MOTAT): 
opened in Auckland in 1964, is the principal keeper of 
NZ’s technological treasures, including an impressive 
collection of aviation exhibits; 

• the Otago Early Settlers’ Museum: opened in Dunedin 
early in the 1900s, includes extensive archival material 
relating to the settlement of Otago and Southland; 

• the Queen Elizabeth II Army Memorial Museum: for¬ 
mally opened in 1978 and located at Waiouru, includes 
the most comprehensive collection of Army memora¬ 
bilia and archival material, plus a memorial wall built 
from greenstone and flowing with water to symbolise 
tears; 

• Shantytown: a replica of a West Coast gold-mining 
town, located 8 km south of Greymouth. 

Smaller museums include: Albertland and District Mus¬ 
eum (Wellsford), Butler House and Museum (Mangonui), 
Lakes District Museum (Arrowtown), Marlborough Pro¬ 
vincial Museum (Blenheim), and Wagener Museum (Kai- 
taia). 

There are provincial museums at Alexandra, Ash¬ 
burton, Balclutha, Cambridge, Collingwood, Cromwell, 
Featherston, Geraldine, Gore, Greytown, Havelock, Haw- 
era, Helensville, Hokitika, Huntly, Lyttelton, Matama- 
ta, Milton, Morrinsville, Motueka, Murchison, Nelson, 
Norsewood, Opotiki, Patea, Picton, Porirua, Port Chalm¬ 
ers, Rangiora, Russell, Taieri, Taihape, Taupo, Te Aroha, 
Te Awamutu, Thames, Waihi, Waikawa, Waimate, Waipu, 
Wairoa, Waiuku, Wanaka, Whakatane, and Whangarei. 

Smaller themed and specialised museums include: Bluff 
Maritime Museum, Bowls NZ Museum (New Plymouth), 
Chatham Islands Museum (Waitangi), Clapham’s Clock 
Museum (Whangarei), Clydesdale Agricultural Museum 
(Hamilton), Coal Town (Westport), Dargaville Maritime 
Museum, Di’s Dolls Museum (Whangarei), Fire Service 
Museum (Christchurch), Fun Ho! National Toy Museum 
(Inglewood), Geraldine Vintage Machinery Club Mu¬ 
seum, Howick Historical Village (Auckland), Juke Box 
Museum (Napier), Kauri Museum (Matakohe), Mac¬ 
kenzie County Historical Society Cottage and Museum 
(Fairlie), Melody Farm Music Museum (Pukerua Bay, 
Wellington), Monterey Park Motor Museum (Hobson- 
ville, Auckland), Museum of Fishes (Whangarei), Mus¬ 
eum of the Sea (Wellington), National Cricket Museum 
(Wellington), Navy Museum (Devonport, Auckland), 
NZ Fighter Pilots and Warbirds Museum (Wanaka), NZ 
Police Museum (Porirua), Okains Bay Maori and Colonial 
Museum (Banks Peninsula), Otari Open-air Native Plant 
Museum (Wellington), Oturehua Bank and Gold Office 


Museum (Oturehua), Petone Settlers Museum, Pigeon Val¬ 
ley Steam Museum (Wakefield), Pleasant Point Railway 
Museum, Putaruru Timber Museum, Rakiura Museum 
(Stewart Island), Rewa’s Maori Village (Kerikeri), RNZAF 
Museum (Wigram, Christchurch), Rugby Museum (Palm¬ 
erston North), Southwood Car Museum (Paraparaumu), 
Taranaki Aviation Transport and Technology Museum 
(near New Plymouth), Thames School of Mines and 
Mineralogical Museum, Tokomaru Steam Engine Mus¬ 
eum, Tramway Museum (Paekakariki, Wellington), Vin¬ 
cent County and Dunstan Goldfields Historical Museum 
(Clyde), and Waitomo Caves Museum. 

In 2001 the government announced a new Regional 
Museums Policy for Capital Works, which has provided 
funding for smaller museums to extend existing buildings 
or build new ones. Two of the first museums to ben¬ 
efit from this were Puke Ariki in New Plymouth, which 
received $2.2 million in 2001 with a further $2 million 
pledged over the next two years, and the Wairarapa Arts 
and History Centre in Masterton, previously the Waira¬ 
rapa Arts Centre, which received $320,000. 

MUSIC has a rich heritage in NZ not only as entertain¬ 
ment but also as accompaniment to ritual that dates back 
to the time of Polynesian settlement. It was an integral 
part of the life and world of traditional Maori society, 
both in a recreational sense and as a wide-ranging emo¬ 
tional outlet that took the form of sacred chants (karakia), 
songs (waiata), genealogical lullabies (oriori), haka and 
poi dances, and from the early 20th century as action 
songs whose poetry addressed a variety of social issues. 
In formal oratory, each speaker followed his speech with 
an appropriate waiata from his own group’s repertoire, 
a practice continuing today although widened to include 
songs of non-Maori origin and language. All forms of the 
uttered word — including shouted, sung, intoned, chanted 
and whispered poetry — had the potential to establish 
links with the supernatural world to the advantage of 
the utterer. Lovers could be drawn together with a song 
carried by the wind; or a lament (waiata tangi) sung or 
chanted at a funeral ritual might be heard by ancestral 
spirits in the underworld. Difficult to render in European 
notation, traditional Maori music appears to be close to 
speech and, despite lack of metre and harmony, there is a 
remarkable delicacy and range of tone. Several forms of 
wind instrument accompanied singers, including the long 
putorino of wood that was similar to a flute or piccolo; 
the koauau, a commonly used decorative flute of wood or 
bone; and its variant form, the curved nguru. 

The early, predominately British, settlers in NZ consid¬ 
ered they had come, in the words of Thomas Bracken, to 
‘a land without a past’. Along with the basic materials and 
provisions necessary for pioneering a new land, they trans¬ 
planted their customs, their culture and their music. Brit¬ 
ain, in the mid-19th century, was the acknowledged home 
of the choral society, and brass bands, both military and 
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civilian, were at the height of their popularity. Although 
the first band, established in Wellington about 1843, was a 
non-military one, the beginnings of a brass band tradition 
are to be found in the NZ Wars of 1845-6 and 1860-70. 
During this time there were nearly 10,000 British troops 
stationed in NZ and 11 of the 14 British Imperial regi¬ 
ments here had military bands. The establishment of a 
national brass band contest (first held in Christchurch in 
1880) and the formation of the NZ Brass Bands Associa¬ 
tion helped give focus and direction to the growing brass 
band movement. Along with the desire to recreate British 
conditions in the young colony, the early choral societies 
were formed to fulfil a social need and to provide an 
opportunity for companionship. 

Handel’s Messiah The repertoire of these choirs was 
that of the British choral societies. Oratorio in particular 
became a firm favourite, especially Messiah, Elijah and 
The Creation. As early as 1856, a performance of Han¬ 
del’s Messiah was given in Auckland. An important choir 
formed in the early years of settlement was the Canterbury 
Vocal Union, in Christchurch in 1860. It is known today 
as the Royal Christchurch Musical Society, with a mem¬ 
bership of over 200 singers. 

The British cathedral music tradition was transplanted, 
in 1879, with the opening of the Cathedral Choir School 
in Christchurch, which has for more than a century main¬ 
tained a standard of excellence in church music under a 
number of skilled directors, most notably J C Bradshaw 
who held the post from 1902 to 1937. 

The British music examination system was introduced 
in 1886 with the appointment of Robert Parker as the NZ 
representative for Trinity College, London. A university 
system was established for music in 1875 at the affiliated 
colleges of the University of NZ. Again, it was the British 
model that prevailed, and the examination papers had to 
be sent to England for assessment. The first lecturers in 
music appointed to university colleges were Carl Gustave 
Schmitt at Auckland University College in 1889 and 
George Frederick Tendall at Canterbury College in 1891. 

Early NZ musical life pivoted around entertainment. 
The concept of concert music for art’s sake had yet to 
find acceptance in a community that preferred relaxation 
rather than cultural enrichment after a day’s physical 
labour. This accounts for the remarkable rise in popular¬ 
ity of balladeers such as Charles Thatcher in the 1860s, 
and for the widespread interest in that least abstract of 
all music forms, light opera. This was a medium that 
remained at the forefront of colonial musical life from as 
early as the 1860s through to the opening decades of the 
20th century. 

Amateur operatic societies proliferated and a spate of 
opera companies, including the Lyster Opera Company 
and the Pollard Opera Company (founded by the NZer, 
Tom Pollard), toured the country during this golden era 
of NZ entertainment. In the 1890s, the Gilbert and Sul¬ 
livan operettas were received with overwhelming favour in 


the colonies, and were quickly adopted by local amateur 
groups as staple musical fare. 

By the turn of the century, music had found a function¬ 
al and social if not an artistic niche in the NZ way of life. 
As a recreational activity and a source of entertainment, 
it was almost without peer. Amateur orchestras, such 
as the Wellington Orchestral Society (founded in 1879), 
existed but, apart from accompanying choral groups, had 
received only minor support from the public. The first 
signs of professional orchestral activity appeared in 1906, 
when local musicians were professionally engaged by the 
government in an orchestra formed for the occasion of the 
NZ Exhibition of Arts and Industries. The engagement, 
however, was only for six months. 

Similarly, in the area of composition, there had been lit¬ 
tle activity in the 19th century. Most of the music written 
was either lightweight in design (ballads, popular songs, 
drawing room miniatures), conceived for special occasions 
(liturgical settings, celebration odes and fanfares, brass 
band competition pieces), or written for amateur resources 
with ease of performance an overriding consideration. It 
was music that spoke of Victorian England. 

The one notable exception was the Australian-born 
Alfred Hill. In the 1890s and 1900s, Hill had resided in 
NZ, based in Wellington. Through compositions such as 
his cantata Hinemoa (1896), his opera Tapu (1904) and 
his popular songs like Waiata Poi and Waiata Maori, Hill 
cast Maori melodies and themes into late-romantic musi¬ 
cal moulds. In doing so, he was one of the few composers 
living in colonial NZ to show an awareness of the immedi¬ 
ate environs. Certainly he was the most successful. 

During the second and third decades of the 20th 
century patterns in the development of music began to 
alter dramatically because of the new technologies — the 
gramophone, film and radio — which were strong coun¬ 
ter-attractions to music presented live in concert halls. 
Dwindling attendances at concerts resulted. But the arrival 
of the silent movie era heralded new opportunities for 
the instrumentalist. Many of the large cinemas engaged 
orchestras of varying sizes for the purpose of providing 
background music to accompany the film. In Auckland 
alone, for example, there were at least ten theatres em¬ 
ploying between five and 25 musicians each. Often these 
orchestras would present additional items either before 
the screening began or during the interval. This was an 
additional attraction for cinema-goers and provided one 
of the first opportunities for orchestral players to work 
professionally. With the arrival of the talking picture in 
1929, theatre orchestras were phased out. Employment 
for the redundant musicians, however, was close at hand. 
By the end of the 1920s radio had become firmly estab¬ 
lished. Radio needed music for regular studio concerts, 
interludes and themes, signature tunes and, later, for 
advertisements. 

Radio studio orchestras were established in all four 
main centres — the 2YA Orchestra at Wellington in 
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1928, the 1YA Orchestra at Auckland in 1930, the 3YA 
Orchestra at Christchurch in 1934 and the 4YA Orches¬ 
tra at Dunedin in 1939. Although the quality of playing 
of these small studio orchestras was at best uneven, their 
formation marked the rise of professionalism in orchestral 
music. 

The years between the wars also brought a marked 
increase in the variety and quality of music education. In 
1925, Otago University College appointed Victor Galway 
as its first lecturer in music. The following year E Douglas 
Taylor was appointed the first Adviser in Music to the 
Department of Education. In 1929, the Music Teachers’ 
Registration Act 1928 came into force, and the Music 
Teachers’ Registration Board of NZ convened its first 
meeting with Robert Parker in the chair. The experimental 
work of Vernon Griffiths as Director of Music (1933—42) 
of King Edward Technical College in Dunedin helped lay 
the foundations for post-war music education. 

To celebrate the centennial in 1940, competitions for 
choirs, string quartets and composers were organised, a 
production of Gounod’s Faust was prepared, recitals were 
scheduled by musical groups throughout the country, and 
a National Centennial Orchestra under the conductor- 
ship of Anderson Tyrer was engaged to present a variety 
of concerts in the four main centres. Although initially it 
was intended that this orchestra, an augmentation of the 
National Broadcasting Service String Orchestra (formed 
the preceding year in anticipation of the celebration), 
would remain together after the festivities, the outbreak 
of World War Two determined otherwise and it was dis¬ 
banded. It was only once the war was over that plans were 
renewed for a full-time professional symphony orchestra, 
and in 1946 the National Orchestra of NZ, under the 
baton of Anderson Tyrer, held its first rehearsal. 

The centennial celebration also brought to national 
attention the work of the composer, Douglas Lilburn, 
who, on returning from a period of study at the Royal 
College of Music, London, was announced the winner of 
three of the four competition prizes offered. Lilburn was 
the first NZ composer of stature. Throughout the 1940s, 
in works such as Aotearoa Overture (1940), Landfall in 
Unknown Seas (1942), Allegro (1942), Diversions (1947) 
and Symphony No. 1 (1949), he was alone in writing seri¬ 
ously, intent on discovering a NZ voice as well as forging 
a personal style. 

The five-year period of 1946 to 1950 saw the estab¬ 
lishment of the National Orchestra, the foundation of 
the Alex Lindsay String Orchestra (in 1948), and the 
formation of a number of organisational bodies devoted 
to the promotion of music in an administrative or edu¬ 
cative capacity. These included the Cambridge Summer 
Music School (founded in 1946), the music department 
at Victoria University College (established in 1946 with 
the appointment of Frederick Page), Community Arts 
Service (from 1947), the NZ branch of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music (founded in Wellington 


in 1949), the Auckland Festival of the Arts (first held in 
1949) and the NZ Federation of Chamber Music Societies 
(founded in 1950). 

In 1954, the NZ Opera Company was founded by 
Donald Munro, at first concentrating on chamber opera, 
then later extending its repertoire to include full-length 
works. Although the company itself has suffered variable 
fortunes, it is noteworthy that NZ has over the years 
produced a number of singers of international acclaim. 
Rosina Buckman, Oscar Natzke, Inia Te Wiata, Donald 
McIntyre, Noel Mangin, Kiri Te Kanawa, Christopher 
Doig, Malvina Major and Patrick Power are some of 
those who have taken principal roles in the world’s major 
opera houses. 

The National Orchestra Throughout the 1950s, the 
National Orchestra under the conductorships of Michael 
Bowles (1950-52), Warwick Braithwaite (1953), James 
Robertson (1954-57) and John Flopkins (1958-63) con¬ 
tinued its hectic touring schedule (sometimes travelling 
over 20,000 kilometres a year), presenting concerts in all 
parts of the country. The foundation of a National Youth 
Orchestra in 1959 and an orchestral training scheme in 
1961 (later to become the Schola Musica), gave a great 
boost to orchestral playing. 

During this period, a number of young composers 
emerged. This ‘second generation’ included David Farqu- 
har, Ronald Tremain, Edwin Carr, Larry Pruden (all four 
of whom had been students at the 1947 Cambridge Sum¬ 
mer Music School under the tutelage of Douglas Lilburn), 
Dorothea Franchi, John Ritchie and Ashley Heenan. 

In the 1960s compositional activity increased markedly. 
By this time the music departments of Auckland, Victoria 
and Canterbury Universities had all appointed composers 
to their teaching staff. The National Orchestra, particular¬ 
ly under Robertson and Hopkins, had regularly featured 
NZ works on its programmes. The NZ Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration had begun to encourage compositions through 
the commissioning and broadcasting of new works and 
sponsoring of composition competitions. Recording 
opportunities had increased through the endeavours of the 
Reed-Pacific (later Kiwi-Pacific) record company. 

The establishment of the Australasian Performing 
Rights Association (APRA) Music Committee in NZ 
(1956) and the Queen Elizabeth II Arts Council (1963) 
heralded a new era of systematic funding and promotion 
of the work of musicians and composers. The founding 
of an electronic music studio at the Victoria University of 
Wellington (officially opened in 1966) and the initiation of 
the Wai-te-ata Press Music Editions (from 1967), both by 
Douglas Lilburn, opened up further avenues for compos¬ 
ers. In 1969, the Mozart Fellowship — NZ’s first and to 
date only fellowship in composition — was instituted at 
the University of Otago. 

Young Composers Many young composers emerged 
from this blossoming of opportunities, among them Jenny 
McLeod, Jack Body, Lyell Cresswell, Annea Lockwood, 
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Anthony Watson, Gillian Whitehead, John Rimmer, John 
Cousins and Ross Harris. By the early 1970s, the number 
of composers working in NZ had increased to a point 
where the formation of a professional society was war¬ 
ranted. In 1974, the Composers’ Association of NZ 
(CANZ) was incorporated. 

During the 1970s, under a Labour government (1972- 
75), the level of subsidy for the arts was raised and 
opportunities for professional musical activity reached 
an all-time high. An increase in locally produced films, 
television and radio programmes brought a correspond¬ 
ing increase in work for musicians. University music 
departments expanded and the scope of music education 
in schools widened. But a change in government, and a 
downturn in the economy towards the end of the decade, 
spelt retrenchment. In a matter of a few years, government 
measures, such as the raising of sales tax on recordings to 
a hefty 46 per cent, the freezing of television licensing fees 
at the 1974 figure, the axing of educational projects such 
as the composer-in-schools scheme (1976-81) and the 
erosion (in real terms) of the arts council budget, effec¬ 
tively depressed growth in the music industry, although 
the National Orchestra, now the NZ Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, the various regional part-time orchestras and the 
Music Federation continued to present concerts of qual¬ 
ity throughout the country. Composers achieved greater 
presentation in concert programmes and composers such 
as Lilburn, Farquhar, Carr, Rimmer, Whitehead and Cress- 
well consolidated international reputations. Through the 
work of groups such as Split Enz and performers such as 
singer Mavis Rivers and pianist Mike Nock, NZ gained a 
reputation in the fields of rock and jazz. 

The last two decades of the twentieth century saw 
an unprecedented expansion of musical activity of all 
kinds, and the development of world-class professional 
standards in the music industry. Popular music flourished, 
with numerous bands representing every style. Neil Finn’s 
Crowded House became NZ’s most successful band, Don 
McGlashan’s Mutton Birds broke new ground in dealing 
with distinctively NZ themes, hip-hop appeared on the 
scene, and Patsy Riggir became a best-selling country 
singer. Hirini Melbourne has added a contemporary 
dimension to Maori music with his songs, and, with Ri¬ 
chard Nunns, has revitalised traditional instruments. Jazz 
courses were instituted in the Wellington and Christchurch 
polytechnics, and (in 2000) the University of Auckland, 
which also began (in 1995) NZ’s first Bachelor of Music 
Education degree. Otago University now offers a degree 
course in rock music, and performing arts courses are 
found in several polytechnics and at the University of 
Auckland. 

A host of new composers have found a place in the 
classical music scene, all university trained: Christopher 
Blake, David Hamilton, John Elmsly, Philip Norman, 
Martin Lodge and Dorothy Buchanan in the 80s, Eve de 
Castro Robinson, Anthony Ritchie, Helen Fisher, John 


Psathas, Dorothy Ker, Juliet Palmer, Jeroen Speak and 
Gareth Farr in the 90s. New institutions supporting and 
stimulating the work of composers include the Centre 
for NZ Music (SOUNZ), the Music Archive of the Turn- 
bull Library, composer residencies (Chamber Music NZ, 
Auckland Philharmonia), and the annual Nelson Compos¬ 
ers Workshop (supported by CANZ). In 2004 the Edwin 
Carr Foundation, administered by Creative NZ, was 
launched to support scholarships for composers, the first 
time funding dedicated to the professional development of 
composers has been made available. 

On the performing side, the International Festival of 
the Arts has taken place in Wellington every two years 
since 1986. The NZ String Quartet was established in 
1988 and, despite several changes in personnel, has be¬ 
come a major feature of the cultural landscape. The Auck¬ 
land Philharmonia, established in 1980, now rivals the 
NZSO in Auckland. Its enlightened programming policy 
includes regular commissions from NZ composers. Part- 
time or semi-professional regional orchestras in Welling¬ 
ton, Christchurch and Dunedin provide employment for 
musicians and cultural enrichment for those communities. 
The Karlheinz Company, founded by John Rimmer at the 
University of Auckland in 1978, has played a significant 
role in performing and broadcasting the work of contem¬ 
porary (including NZ) composers, as have the Ensemble 
Philharmonia concerts and the professional Auckland 
ensemble 175 East. Philip Dadson’s percussion ensemble 
From Scratch has performed widely and been heard on the 
sound track of the anti-nuclear film Pacific 3-2-1-zero. 

The rise of professional opera companies in Auckland, 
Wellington and Christchurch has provided a platform for 
NZ singers who in the past would have had to leave the 
country to pursue a career. Youth Orchestras in the main 
centres, and the National Youth Orchestra, continue to 
foster young talent, while under Karen Grylls The Nation¬ 
al Youth Choir (formed in 1982) has reached world-class 
standards and regularly wins international competitions, 
including the Choir of the World award in 1999, while 
Voices NZ, made up of ex-NYC members, also under 
Grylls, has in its short period of existence already won 
international recognition and has the potential to develop 
into a professional national choir. 

The formation of the NZ Musicological Society has 
been a stimulus for research in music. The publications of 
John Mansfield Thomson, notably the Oxford History of 
NZ Music (1991), have made a significant contribution 
to the exploration of the country’s musical past. William 
Dart, NZ’s most accomplished music critic, established the 
quarterly magazine Music in New Zealand in 1988 and it 
quickly became the principal forum for comment, criti¬ 
cism and review of musical activity on a broad front. 

The development of a flourishing film and television 
industry has provided new opportunities for composers 
and performers. The wave of professional composer- 
arrangers created by the rise of these media includes Bernie 
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Allen, Dave Fraser, Tony Baker, Wayne Senior, Terry Gray, 
John Gibson and Victoria Kelly. Music as an adjunct to 
film is a specialist study (along with popular music studies 
generally) in the recently established Music Department at 
Waikato University. 

Record labels such as Rattle have made the music of 
NZ composers available to listeners outside the concert 
hall. Notable productions have been Ode’s Lilburn Sym¬ 
phonies with the NZSO, various NZ composers by the 
APO, and Dan Poynton’s award winning CD of NZ piano 
music. Flying Nun and other labels provide a similar plat¬ 
form for popular music. Digital and computer technology 
now forms an important aspect of both classical and pop¬ 
ular composition and performance, and electronic studios 
are an important part of the facilities in most tertiary and 
some secondary institutions. 

A number of musicians are managing to find suffi¬ 
cient support to maintain a freelance, professional status 
— concert pianist Michael Houstoun, for example, draws 
large and appreciative audiences at each appearance and 
conductor-composer William Southgate maintains a busy 
and fruitful schedule of engagements. Malvina Major 
combines a busy schedule of performances in NZ with 
occasional engagements in European opera houses. 

MUSIC FEDERATION (see Chamber Music New Zea¬ 
land) 

MUSICK, Edwin C (1894-1938) was the Pan American 
World Airways captain who trail-blazed international 
commercial aviation links with this country, and after 
whom Musick Point, near Auckland, is named. Musick 
arrived in Auckland in March 1937, having surveyed the 
route from San Francisco. Earlier in the 1930s he had 
pioneered routes from North America across the northern 
Pacific as captain of the famous China Clipper. He was 
later killed when his aircraft crashed in the Pacific. 

Musick Point is on the end of a peninsula running into 
the Hauraki Gulf from the eastern side of the Tamaki 
River mouth, near Howick. 

MUSSELS are represented by several species around the 
coasts and waterways of NZ. The four following are 
among the most common. 

• Green-lipped mussels ( Perna canaliculus) and blue 
mussels ( Mytilus edulis aoteanus ) occur throughout 
NZ, with the blue mussels more common in the south. 
When they occur together the blue mussel grows 
slightly higher on the shore while the green mussel 
grows around and below the low-tide mark. Known 
also as kuku or kutai, green mussels used to be fished 
by dredging and handpicking but are now mainly 
produced by farming, using the Japanese system of sus¬ 
pending them on ropes from large plastic floats. They 
are marketed locally and exported as meat or on the 
half-shell and known by the trade name of Greenshell 


mussels. Although not farmed, blue mussels are also 
a good edible species, closely related to the European 
mussel. 

• A freshwater mussel (Hyridella menziesi) is found in 
lakes, streams and rivers, is flatter and wider, with a 
greenish-brown tinge, and is a favourite food of the 
Maori who call it kakahi, and prepare it in special 
dishes for the sick and the young. In a larval stage, the 
freshwater mussel attaches itself to the bodies of fresh¬ 
water fish. 

• The horse mussel ( Atrina zelandica) is a strange, fan¬ 
shaped shellfish which can grow up to 40 cm in length, 
and lives deeply embedded in mud or sand, mostly 
below the low tide mark. 

MUSTELIDS include ferrets, stoats and weasels, and were 
imported to NZ in the 1880s to control the ‘rabbit men¬ 
ace’ that threatened the livelihood of farmers. Although 
ferocious predators, they were largely ineffective against 
the rabbits, and even the early conservationists predicted 
their effects on native birdlife would be catastrophic. 
Along with wild cats they are the most serious predators 
on native birds. 

• The stoat (Mustela erminea) is by far the most numer¬ 
ous mustelid and is widespread in the bush, exotic 
forests and open country. It grows to about 35 cm 
long and has a bushy black-tipped tail, dark brown 
body and white belly. First liberated in 1884, stoats are 
opportunistic predators that take a wide range of prey. 
As well as native birds and insects they also eat mice, 
rats, rabbits and hares, so their place in the food web 
is not simple. After rat-control operations, stoats may 
eat more birds. 

• The ferret (Mustela furo) is the largest mustelid. Spe¬ 
cially bred ferrets called fitches have been farmed in 
NZ for their fur. They were first imported in 1879, 
and prefer open habitats like riverbeds and coastal land 
where they are a threat to birds such as dotterels and 
black stilts, penguins and albatrosses. They generally 
avoid forests but are in places a major predator on 
kiwi. 

• The weasel (Mustela nivalis) is the smallest and least 
common mustelid. It grows to 25 cm long and has 
short legs, a long dark-brown body and white belly. 
Weasels were first liberated in 1884, and prefer farm¬ 
land and scrub but are probably too scarce to pose a 
major threat. 

MUTTONBIRDS (Puffinus griseus), or sooty shear¬ 
waters, are a great delicacy, especially among Maori, 
who call them titi. The Maori have a legal right to take 
muttonbirds from their breeding grounds on islands off 
Stewart Island. Because of the fat they carry, the birds 
must be boiled several times in fresh water, before being 
roasted. Some Pakeha gourmets also enjoy what is an 
acquired taste. 
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Among the various breeding grounds the species has in 
the south temperate zones, the islands to the south of NZ 
have the densest populations. They lay their eggs in Nov¬ 
ember and December, and leave in April-May for their 
annual migration to the Northern Hemisphere temperate 
zone. Both parents incubate the eggs. The fat young birds 
are taken in March-April. 

The grey-faced petrel (Pterodroma macroptera ) was 
the traditional muttonbird of North Island Maori, who 
took them in November. The sooty shearwater is an all¬ 
black bird with a silvery underwing and dark grey bill. 
The grey-faced petrel is also a black bird with dark under¬ 
wing and black bill. It has grey markings in front of the 
eye and on the chin. 

MYNA (Acridotheres tristis) is a rowdy, cocky bird, 
known for its ability to nonchalantly side-step approach¬ 
ing cars. It inhabits a wide variety of environments, from 
forest fringes, rubbish dumps and farmland to suburban 
backyards and city parks. The myna eats caterpillars, 
grubs, insects and cattle ticks, and has recently learned to 
drink the nectar from flax and pohutukawa. They nest in 
cavities or burrows, and in buildings, where they lay three 
to six pale blue eggs. Incubation takes two weeks. 

Mynas were introduced into the South Island from 
India before the turn of the century but appeared to have 
died out at one stage. However, they were successfully 
established in the middle and northern half of the North 
Island, where they are thriving. 

MYRTACEAE (Myrtles) is a large family of some 20 spe¬ 
cies of trees, shrubs and lianes found in China, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, New Guinea, New Caledonia, Australia, NZ 
and other Pacific islands, and in South America and the 
West Indies. Of the 11 species that occur in NZ, all but 
one are endemic. 

According to J T Salmon in his The Native Trees of 
NZ, trees of the Myrtaceae are recognised by their attrac¬ 
tive, fluffy flowers. The numerous long anthers are con¬ 
spicuous and often highly coloured, and hide the sepals 
and petals. Their leaves are simple, entire and leathery, 
arranged in opposite pairs and dotted with aromatic oil 
glands. Many species have edible fruits and most produce 
valuable timber. For convenience, the family is usually 
divided into two major subfamilies — the Myrtoideae, in 
which the fruit is a berry, and the Leptospermoideae, in 
which the fruit is a dry capsule. 

Members of the Leptospermoideae subfamily are the 
NZ trees manuka, kanuka, pohutukawa and the rata, 
some of the most useful and beautiful members of the 
family anywhere in the world. 

MYTHOLOGY in traditional Maori society had its 
source in the imaginative powers of tohunga or priests 
who, over centuries, modified early Polynesian myths 


and created new ones. Among them is the primal myth of 
origins in which a supreme god, Io, brought into being the 
heavens, the earth and (indirectly) man — the creation of 
Tumatauenga, one of the offspring of Rangi and Papa, Io’s 
Sky Father and Earth Mother who were separated by the 
god of nature, Tane, against the wishes of the wind god, 
Tawhiri-matea. 

Following the Separation, a series of elemental wars 
took place among the gods, and the concept of conflict 
and evil, in various forms, entered into an increasingly 
complex system of myth. This included a Tane myth that 
explained the source of good and evil ‘knowledge’; a myth 
identifying the origins of all life on earth; and an elaborate 
myth in which the demi-god, Maui, hauled the North 
Island of Aotearoa from the depths of the sea with the 
jawbone of his ancestress, Muriranga-whenua, the South 
Island being Maui’s waka, or canoe. 

Supernatural Powers Mythology of the Maori encom¬ 
passed other dramatic accounts of the life and achieve¬ 
ments of Maui (who was known throughout Polynesia). 
Possessing great supernatural powers, Maui also snared 
the sun god, Ra (to prolong daylight); tamed fire for man; 
and died in an attempt to destroy the goddess of death, 
Hine-Nui-O-Te-Po, who presided over the spirit world, 
Rarohenga. 

In the highly tapu teachings of the whare wananga, or 
sacred house of learning, Hine-Nui-O-Te-Po is identified 
with Hine-Ahu-One, the first woman, who was created 
(from clay) by Tane. In this myth, Tane (as procreator 
and symbol of fertility) mated with many personifications 
controlling the forces and manifestations of nature before 
forming Hine-Ahu-One, who later gave birth to Hine- 
Nui-O-Te-Po. 

As a result of incestuous relations between Tane and 
Hine-Nui-O-Te-Po, several children were born; among 
them, Hine-Rau-Wharangi, the personification of plant 
growth. Hine-Ahu-One also gave birth to personifications 
— Hine-Te-Uira, the Lightning Maid, and Hine-Kapua, 
the Cloud Maid. 

Io the Parentless Traditional Maori myth was insepa¬ 
rable from religion. It was the kauwae runga or upper 
jaw — the esoteric knowledge relating to lo-Matua-Kore 
(Io the Parentless), to creation, and to the primal or 
departmental gods who were manifestations, guardians 
and controllers of nature, such as Rongo, responsible for 
agriculture and cultivated food, and Tangaroa, Atua of 
fish and the sea. 

Normally there were two versions of a myth — a sim¬ 
ple version for ordinary people, and a version taught in 
the sacred house of learning by tohunga ahurewa, priests 
trained in the highest, most tapu lore. Mythology of the 
Maori was regarded a sacred corpus of ‘reality’ — Io 
created the heavens and the earth, the universe; the gods 
lived; man (but not woman) was descended from the gods. 
Myth was philosophy, history, poetry and inspiration. 
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NAFTA (see CER) 

NAIRN, James McLauchlan (1859-1904), an influential 
art teacher, was born near Glasgow, in Scotland, studied 
at the Glasgow School of Art and the Julian Academy in 
Paris and worked with the Glasgow Art Club, a group of 
artists interested in light and colour in a similar way to 
the French impressionists. Although well thought of as an 
artist in his native Scotland, he emigrated to NZ in 1890 
for health reasons. He spent some time in Dunedin meet¬ 
ing artists and lecturing, but moved to Wellington and was 
appointed teacher at the Wellington School of Design. He 
came under much criticism for his impressionistic work 
and nude life classes. Eventually he formed a breakaway 
group known as the Wellington Art Club which exhibited 
independently. Later he rejoined the NZ Academy and 
exhibited with them. 

NAPIER is one of NZ’s most picturesque cities, with a 
population of over 55,000. In combination with Hastings, 
only 20 km away to the south-west, the area has a popula¬ 
tion of 115,000 people, making it the fifth most populated 
in NZ, after Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Hamilton. The city, sited on the shoreline of Hawke Bay, 
is the main port for Hawke’s Bay province, and is 210 
km south-west of Gisborne and 320 km north-east of 
Wellington. 

The first European visitor to the Napier area was 
French explorer Jules Dumont D’Urville who sailed the 
Astrolabe into the bay in 1827. The first European set¬ 
tlers were whalers, who operated seasonally from a base 
at Ahuriri during the 1830s and 1840s. A mission station 
was set up there in 1844 by William Colenso. 


As the demand for land for sheep farming expanded 
north from the Wairarapa in the early 1850s, settlers 
arrived at Ahuriri by sea and began to move into the 
hinterland, mainly southwards, often on the directions of 
Colenso who was an indefatigable explorer. There were 
343 settlers at Ahuriri in 1858, when the town became the 
seat of the Hawke’s Bay Provincial Council. 

During the following seven years land was purchased 
by the Government Land Commissioner, and later Provin¬ 
cial Superintendent (from 1863) Donald McLean, and the 
city was planned on its present site by Alfred Domett, then 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. Napier was constituted a 
borough in 1874 and a city in 1950. 

It is an historic city, with a warm, equable climate, 
enjoying among the highest number of sunshine hours of 
any city in the country. The main shopping area extends 
south-east from the foot of Bluff Hill, which was the main 
residential area in the early days of settlement, and the 
port is on the other side of the hill, at Ahuriri. 

The Napier earthquake was one of NZ’s worst dis¬ 
asters; it would have measured 7.9 on the modern-day 
Richter scale. It struck the Hawke’s Bay region late in the 
morning of 3 February 1931, virtually razing the town 
and shattering Hastings and other smaller settlements. 
The death toll in the quake and following fire was 256: 
161 in Napier, 93 in Hastings and two in Wairoa. Dam¬ 
age was estimated at the time to be £5 million in Napier 
and £2 million in Hastings. Ahuriri Lagoon, an arm of 
the sea which curled southwards round Bluff Hill, all but 
disappeared as about 9,000 acres (3,600 ha) of land were 
thrust upwards. The city’s airport is built on this previ¬ 
ously submerged area. 

The Royal Navy sloop, Veronica, tied up at the wharf 
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Napier shortly after the devastating earthquake that hit on 3 February 1931. 


in Port Ahuriri, sent the first news of the disaster by radio; 
the ship’s bell now hangs on Marine Parade and is used 
to ring in each New Year. Earthquakes continued to rock 
the region for ten days, many of them almost as severe as 
the first shock. 

Because the city was rebuilt in the 1930s, most of its 
buildings were designed in the Art Deco style and these 
have given Napier a special character. The Napier Art 
Deco Trust promotes and protects the city’s architectural 
heritage. 

NASEBY, one of the early Central Otago gold-mining 
towns, had an estimated population of around 5,000 in 
the middle of the 1860s but today has only about 100 
people, and their numbers are dwindling. It is 15 km 
north-east of Ranfurly and 80 km north-east of Alex¬ 
andra. Naseby was originally called Parkers’ Diggings 
because the first strike of gold was made by two Parker 
brothers from Australia, but was later renamed after the 
English town of Naseby, the birthplace of John Hyde Har¬ 
ris, the Provincial Superintendent at the time. It is perhaps 
the most picturesque of all the early gold-mining towns, 
with an excellent Early Settlers’ Museum. It is the national 
centre for the sport of curling. 

NASH, Sir Walter (1882-1968) was Prime Minister for 
three years from December 1957, but from 1935 until 
1949 had been finance minister and a powerful figure 
in the first Labour Government. His later preoccupation 
became foreign policy. 

He was born in England, educated at a church school, 
and remained a staunch Anglican. He emigrated to NZ in 
1909 with his wife and son and worked as a commercial 


traveller before entering politics as MP for Hutt in 1929. 
He held the seat for the rest of his life. He was leader of the 
Opposition during the 1951 national watersiders’ strike 
and became famous for being ‘neither for nor against’ the 
strikers. 

NASSELLA TUSSOCK (Nassella trichotoma) is a South 
American grass, first noticed as firmly established in NZ 
in the Amberley district and the Omihi Valley, in Canter¬ 
bury, in 1935. It rapidly became a noxious weed in sheep 
country and spread so fast through North Canterbury 
and Marlborough that nassella tussock boards were set 
up under the Nassella Tussock Act of 1946 to control the 
pest. (See also Tussock.) 

NATIONAL AIRWAYS CORPORATION came into 
existence in 1947 when the government nationalised 
Union Airways, Air Travel and Cook Strait Airways and 
combined them within the new corporation (NAC). 

A number of small aviation companies were estab¬ 
lished after World War One but progress was slow and the 
NZ governments of the time were unenthusiastic despite 
the obvious advantages of commercial air transport in 
a small, mountainous country with a widely dispersed 
population. 

It was not until the 1930s that the impetus grew and 
airfields and aircraft became adequate to serve significant 
inter-city and inter-provincial routes. The biggest of these 
airlines was Union Airways, backed by the Union Steam 
Ship Company which, by 1936, was flying an 800-km 
inter-island service daily, between Palmerston North, 
Blenheim, Christchurch and Dunedin, using four-engine 
De Havilland Express aircraft. An air-to-air and air-to- 
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ground radio system was introduced and the airline’s pas¬ 
senger and mail services were quickly seen to be reliable 
and safe. 

The legislation creating NAC was passed by the gov¬ 
ernment in December 1945 but it was not until 1947 that 
it was brought into effect, with the new airline soon gain¬ 
ing from the RNZAF perhaps the greatest workhorse in 
the history of aviation, the Douglas Dakota, or DC3. The 
new airline also recruited crews from RNZAF transport 
squadrons. 

At the beginning, the corporation had 37 aircraft, 
including Sunderlands, Lockheed Lodestars, De Havilland 
Dominies, Fox Moths and Electra lOAs. In its early years it 
made consistent losses and the new National Government 
in 1950 tried to sell it but could find no suitable buyer. For 
more than 30 years after its formation, NAC dominated 
domestic commercial air travel in NZ. It passed out of 
existence in 1978 when Air NZ was given permission by 
the government to take over the domestic services. 

In its early years, NAC flew routes through the South 
Pacific, services soon taken over by Tasman Empire Air¬ 
ways Ltd (TEAL), later to become Air NZ. 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS are God Defend NZ and God 
Save the Queen. Culturally perhaps the closest to the 
motherland of all the British possessions, NZ officially 
had only one national anthem, God Save the Queen, until 
1977 when Thomas Bracken’s God Defend NZ was given 
equal status (with the consent of the Queen). 

Bracken wrote his poem in the early 1870s, and offered 
a prize of ten guineas for the best musical setting. It was 
won by a schoolteacher from Lawrence in Otago, John 
Joseph Woods. On the recommendation in 1939 of the 
NZ Centennial Council, God Defend NZ was declared 
by the government the following year to be the National 
Hymn, and the government bought the copyright from 
Chas. Begg and Company. Gradually Bracken’s verses 
have been taking over, giving NZ a firmer identity at in¬ 
ternational gatherings. 

The first Maori translation was undertaken in 1878 by 
a Native Land Court judge, Thomas H Smith. The most 
recent version was translated by former Maori Language 
Commissioner Professor Timoti S Karetu. There are no 
rules governing the singing of God Defend NZ in both 
English and Maori; however, today, commonly, the first 
verse only is sung, first in Maori and then in English. 

Maori Version English Version 

E Ihowa Atua, God of Nations at Thy feet, 

O nga iwi matou ra In the bonds of love we meet, 

Ata whakarongona; Hear our voices, we entreat, 

Me aroha noa God defend our free land. 

Kia hua ko te pai; Guard Pacific’s triple star 

Kia tau to atawhai; From the shafts of strife and war, 

Manaakitia mai Make her praises heard afar, 

Aotearoa God defend New Zealand. 


Ona mano tangata Men of every creed and race, 

Kiri whero, kiri ma, Gather here before Thy face, 

Iwi Maori Pakeha, Asking Thee to bless this place, 

Rupeke katoa, God defend our free land. 

Nei ka tono ko nga he From dissension, envy, hate, 

Mau e whakaahu ke, And corruption guard our State, 
Kia ora marire Make our country good and great, 

Aotearoa God defend New Zealand. 

Tona mana kia tu! Peace, not war, shall be our boast, 

Tona kaha kia u; But, should foes assail our coast, 

Tona rongo hei paku Make us then a mighty host, 

Ki te ao katoa God defend our free land. 

Aua rawa nga whawhai Lord of battles in Thy might, 

Nga tutu a tata mai; Put our enemies to flight, 

Kia tupu nui ai Let our cause be just and right, 

Aotearoa God defend New Zealand. 

Waiho tona takiwa Let our love for Thee increase, 

Ko te ao marama; May Thy blessings never cease, 

Kia whiti tona ra Give us plenty, give us peace, 

Taiawhio noa. God defend our free land. 

Ko te hae me te ngangau From dishonour and from shame, 
Meinga kia kore kau; Guard our country’s spotless name, 
Waiho i te rongo mau Crown her with immortal fame, 
Aotearoa God defend New Zealand. 

Tona pai me toitu May our mountains ever be 

Tika rawa, pono pu; Freedom’s ramparts on the sea, 
Tona noho, tana tu; Make us faithful unto Thee, 

Iwi no Ihowa. God defend our free land. 

Kaua mona whakama; Guide her in the nations’ van, 

Kia hau te ingoa; Preaching love and truth to man, 

Kia tu hei tauira; Working out Thy glorious plan, 

Aotearoa God defend New Zealand. 

Early in the 20th century there were attempts to have NZ 
verses written for use with the British national anthem and 
the wording of some of these betrays the intensely colonial 
dependence of many NZers of the time. One verse was 
actually approved by King Edward VII but never adopted. 
It was written by E S Emerson as follows: 

Far from the Empire’s heart, 

Make us a worthy part, 

God save the King. 

Keep us for ever thine, 

Our land Thy southern shrine, 

And in Thy grace divine, 

God save the King. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES (see Archives New Zealand) 

NATIONAL ART GALLERY ( see Museum of New Zea¬ 
land Te Papa Tongarewa) 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ( see Confer¬ 
ence of Churches in Aotearoa New Zealand) 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND (NCWNZ) was formed as a ‘women’s parliament’ 
in 1896, three years after the act giving NZ women the 
vote had been passed. It was NZ’s first national secular 
women’s organisation and the feminists who founded it 
had high hopes that their newly enfranchised sisters could 
achieve important social reforms. 

The first convention was held in Christchurch on 13 
April 1896 and 11 women’s organisations were repre¬ 
sented. Kate Sheppard was elected the first president. 
Papers were presented on a wide range of topics includ¬ 
ing communal living, sweated labour in industries where 
women predominated, equal access of men and women to 
divorce, a woman’s right to guardianship of her children 
on the death of her husband, nationalisation of land and 
a wife’s right to an equal share of her husband’s income. 
Even by modern standards some of these subjects were 
daring and radical. 

Some issues raised at the convention would be abiding 
concerns of the NCWNZ, in some cases for decades. 

By the early 1900s dwindling numbers of women were 
coming to the annual NCWNZ conventions. The original 
councillors were elderly women who found it hard to 
make the long journey to conventions and to spend two 
weeks away from their homes and in 1905 the NCWNZ 
went into recess. Revived in 1917, the NCWNZ was now 
rather less radical than its predecessor. 

In 1926, the first 17 women justices of the peace were 
appointed and some were NCWNZ members. Members 
were also among those who stood for parliament once 
the way was clear. Conventions were held annually or 
biennially and the remits passed forwarded to the relevant 
government bodies. 

The NCWNZ agitated for unemployment benefits for 
women during the Depression, when working women 
paid the unemployment tax but could not receive the dole 
if they lost their jobs. During World War Two the Council 
concentrated its efforts on the welfare of servicewomen 
and war workers. After the war they were strong advo¬ 
cates of peace and nuclear disarmament. 

During recent decades, the Council has taken a liberal 
view on issues such as the availability of contraception, 
sex education in schools, abortion, and the treatment of 
prisoners, and has opposed sporting contacts with South 
Africa. In 1996 the NCWNZ celebrated its centenary and 
at the time had 38 branches and 46 affiliated societies. 

Today the NCWNZ has 35 branches throughout NZ 
and 41 affiliated societies, and addresses itself just as 
much to broad social, political and environmental issues 
as women’s ones. Members have identified three major 
issues at the start of the 21st century: accessibility and 
affordability of education, mental health, and women in 
employment, particularly with respect to part-time and 
casual work. Special emphasis will also be placed on the 
rights and welfare of children, women and justice, and the 
care of the elderly including their carers. 


NATIONAL FILM UNIT was formed in 1941 by the 
Prime Minister, Peter Fraser, with a Cabinet Minute effec¬ 
tive under his wartime emergency powers. The govern¬ 
ment had actually been involved in film making since the 
earliest days of the industry in this country. In 1907 a 
Tourist Department cameraman, James McDonald, began 
filming scenic attractions and continued in this work 
with other cameramen, working on contract or for the 
Government Photographic and Cinematographic Section 
of the Department of Agriculture. In 1921 all government 
work was taken over by the Government Publicity Office 
under the Department of Internal Affairs. Film studios at 
Miramar, Wellington, were brought into use in 1928, and 
the Government Publicity Office was transferred from 
Internal Affairs to the Tourist Department in 1930. In 
1990, the unit was bought by TVNZ and incorporated in 
its Avalon Television Centre. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WATER AND ATMOS¬ 
PHERIC RESEARCH (see NIWA) 

NATIONAL LIBRARY of NZ, Te Puna Matauranga o 
Aotearoa, was established in 1966 by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, which also decreed that the Alexander Turnbull 
Library, based on a bequest by Alexander Horsburgh 
Turnbull in 1918, was to become part of the National 
Library. It is responsible for collecting, preserving and 
making the country’s documentary heritage available to all 
NZers. Its head office, which houses most of its collection, 
is in Wellington. 

Altogether, the National Library holds about 2,900,000 
books. In its various collections it has about 1,740,000 
photographs and negatives; 60,000 paintings, drawings 
and prints; enough newspapers to form a stack about 2 
km high; 7 km of manuscripts; more than 4 km of serials; 
100,800 music scores; a collection of sound recordings, 
including almost 13,000 music compact discs; 6,000 
oral history interviews; 589,000 children’s books, which 
include the schools collection; and about 125,000 ephem¬ 
era items, ranging from propaganda material to theatre 
programmes. 

The National Library is the principal adviser to govern¬ 
ment on library and information issues, and is also com¬ 
mitted to making its information resources available to all 
NZers. It provides access to its collections on site and by 
interlending to other libraries. 

The National Library Gallery, through a programme 
of exhibitions and public events, provides a unique form 
of access to, and interpretation of, the heritage collections 
held by the Alexander Turnbull Library. 

The National Library provides a reference service to 
assist with enquiries for information that cannot be satis¬ 
fied by other NZ libraries or information sources. Access 
is provided to the full range of the National Library’s 
published collections, and to local and overseas online 
resources. The service also makes referrals to the unpub- 
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lished heritage collections of the Alexander Turnbull 
Library. 

Te Puna is a Web and Windows-based computer 
system that links most public, university, government 
and special libraries in NZ to a central bibliographic 
database. Te Puna’s prime function is to support libraries 
throughout NZ in their reference, interloan, cataloguing 
and acquisitions activities. There are now more than 350 
member libraries. 

The National Library of NZ Act came into force on 
5 May 2003, providing for the preservation, protection, 
development and accessibility for all the people of NZ 
of the collections of the National Library (including the 
collections of the Alexander Turnbull Library). The Act 
extends ‘legal deposit’ to cover electronic as well as print 
materials, so that digital publications, including CDs and 
DVDs, can be deposited. The Labour government pro¬ 
vided $24 million to build a digital archive of NZ, and the 
Heritage Materials Imaging Facility (HMIF) was launched 
at the end of May 2003. The HMIF incorporates a colour 
digitising camera with the ability to reproduce artworks, 
photographs, letters, newspapers, manuscripts, fragile 
books and other important documents. 

NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM (see New Zealand 
National Maritime Museum) 

NATIONAL OBSERVATORY status was conferred on 
the Carter Observatory by the Carter Observatory Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1977. The Carter Observatory is situated in 
the Wellington Botanic Gardens, on a hill above the city, 
near the upper cable car terminus in Kelburn. 

The Carter Observatory was named after Charles 
Rooking Carter who died in 1896 and left the residue of 
his estate to the NZ Institute (later the Royal Society of 
NZ) to form the nucleus of a fund for the erection at Wel¬ 
lington of an observatory and the endowment of a profes¬ 
sor and staff. It was 40 years before Dr Ernest Marsden, 
the permanent head of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, formed a committee and decided the 
matter should be pressed ahead after many years of argu¬ 
ing about whether a small observatory should be built or 
the project delayed until more money could be found to 
fund a larger operation. 

The Carter Observatory Act was passed in 1938 and 
the observatory formed with the fund from Carter (by 
then £313,000) and a donation of land and equipment 
from the Wellington City Council. The council had a 23- 
cm refracting telescope it had bought from an observatory 
at Meeanee, near Napier. The building was opened on 20 
December 1941. 

As the result of gifts from Mrs Ruth Crisp and others, 
£29,000 became available in the 1950s for extensions 
to the Carter Observatory and the purchase of a 41-cm 
Boiler and Chivens reflector and equipment. In 1982 a 
15-cm refracting telescope was donated by the late Peter 


Read, a man who introduced hundreds of thousands of 
people to astronomy through his television programmes. 

The Carter Observatory is a repository for NZ’s 
national astronomical heritage, and has collected impor¬ 
tant scientific instruments, astronomical archives, memo¬ 
rabilia and ephemera. Over the years, the observatory 
developed a library to support research, creating the most 
comprehensive collection of astronomical literature in 
NZ. The library has now been relocated to the National 
Library of NZ and a small historical collection remains at 
the observatory. 

The current work of the observatory may be divided 
into three, often overlapping, sections: astronomical edu¬ 
cation, information and research. 

During the NZ school year, special Education Pro¬ 
grammes for schools are run under contract to the Min¬ 
istry of Education. In 1994, a Certificate of Astronomy 
course was introduced, followed in 1995 by a Diploma 
of Astronomy. In 2004 The Carter became a registered 
education provider, with its first distance education course 
and website launched. 

Public astronomy has always been important, with 
public nights, including from 1993 a planetarium pro¬ 
gramme. In 1994 the Carter Memorial Lecture was intro¬ 
duced, with guest lecturers. 

The initial emphasis in research was on solar astro¬ 
nomy, but after the appointment of qualified research 
staff in the 1970s the focus shifted to comets, asteroids, 
variable stars, and galaxies. 

NATIONAL PARKS, of which there are 14, are admin¬ 
istered by the Department of Conservation and cover 
over 5 million ha of land (one-third of the area of NZ). 
The National Parks Act 1980 requires that the parks be 
preserved as far as possible in their natural state, but states 
that the public has freedom of access, subject to restric¬ 
tions necessary to preserve native flora and fauna and 
the general welfare of the parks. Within the parks there 
are five ‘special areas’ which have permanently restricted 
access, to protect rare flora, fauna or geological forma¬ 
tions. Any form of development not provided for under 
the National Parks Act must be specifically sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament. 

The National Parks are: Abel Tasman, Aoraki Mt 
Cook, Arthur’s Pass, Egmont, Fiordland, Kahurangi, 
Mt Aspiring, Nelson Lakes, Paparoa, Rakiura (Stewart 
Island), Te Urewera, Tongariro, Westland/Tai Poutini, and 
Whanganui. 

NATIONAL PARTY, the predominant influence in NZ 
politics in the latter half of the 20th century, was born 
from a coalition of the United and Reform parties which 
held power from 1931 until 1935. The coalition went into 
the 1935 election united as the National Political Federa¬ 
tion, but was severely beaten by the Labour Party. A meet¬ 
ing was convened in Wellington in May 1936 to establish 
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the NZ National Party, with the objectives of promoting 
‘good citizenship and self-reliance’, of combating com¬ 
munism and socialism, encouraging private enterprise, 
safeguarding individual rights and ‘the privilege of owner¬ 
ship’, and opposing interference by the state in business 
and state control of industry. 

The new party won 25 seats in the 1938 general elec¬ 
tion, and two members of the parliamentary party were 
appointed to the war cabinet by the Labour Government. 
The party increased its representation in the House to 
34, matched against Labour’s 45, in the general election 
of 1943; its total climbed to 38 in 1946; and in 1949 
National formed the government under Sidney Holland, 
who had led the party since 1940. He held power until his 
retirement for health reasons in September 1957, when he 
was succeeded for two months by Keith Holyoake, who 
was defeated by Walter Nash’s Labour administration 
in 1957. The National Party under Holyoake, however, 
regained office in 1960, and reigned until defeated by 
Norman Kirk’s Labour administration in 1972. Holyoake 
had retired in February 1972 and John Marshall led the 
party and the government from February 1972 until the 
general election later that year. The National Party under 
Robert Muldoon regained power in the general election 
of 1975, and lost to Labour in a snap election called by 
Muldoon in 1984. 

Following the National Party win in 1949, there was 
severe industrial turbulence in 1951 with a waterfront 
strike. The government responded with draconian meas¬ 
ures which made it apparent that NZ had moved sharply 
to the right. However, when Holland called a snap elec¬ 
tion on the basis of his handling of the strike, National 
increased its margin of seats over Labour. The Holyoake 
administrations were renowned for their ‘consensus poli¬ 
tics’, which was a form of intensive consultation with all 
interested parties during the consideration of legislation. 
The National Party took on an entirely new character with 
the emergence of Robert Muldoon, shedding its rather 
staid, respectable, middle-class front in favour of a more 
aggressive, populist image. 

The party regained power in 1990 as a party of moder¬ 
ation after six radical years of Labour, who suffered much 
internecine strife during their last two years in office. Led 
by Jim Bolger, National wore a countenance of modera¬ 
tion but continued Labour’s policies, even hardened some 
of them, until economic growth in 1993 enabled them 
to soften the edge. With MMP and a reduced number of 
electorates looming, fragments of the party began to break 
off in the mid-1990s and form satellite parties in the hope 
of gaining enough votes to retain places in Parliament 
through the party lists. The 1996 election (the first held 
under MMP) proved everyone’s predictions correct. No 
party won a clear victory and protracted negotiations 
produced a coalition between National and New Zea¬ 
land First, led by Winston Peters. However, the coalition 
proved to be unsatisfactory. Bolger was ousted from the 


party leadership by Jenny Shipley in 1997, and, amidst 
confusion and tension, New Zealand First decided to 
break from the coalition in 1998. National had a turbu¬ 
lent time in office in the final year of its term, before the 
1999 election saw them reduced to NZ’s second largest 
party (after Labour), in what was generally seen as a vote 
for change. 

In October 2001, with the party’s popularity in steady 
decline, Bill English ousted Jenny Shipley to become 
National’s leader. However, the party’s woes continued, 
with bitter wrangling between some of its MPs, and at the 
2002 election, National achieved just 20 per cent of the 
party votes, gaining 21 electorate seats and 6 list seats in 
Parliament. By October 2003, a mood for change resulted 
in the election of Don Brash, a list MP and a former gov¬ 
ernor of the Reserve Bank, as leader of the party, with Bill 
English moving to a front bench seat. 

NATIONAL ROADS BOARD (see Transit NZ) 

NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL, on Mt Cook, a hill in 
central Wellington City, consists of the War Memorial 
Carillon and the Hall of Memories. It commemorates 
the NZers who gave their lives in the South African 
War, World Wars One and Two, and the wars in Korea, 
Malaysia and Vietnam. 

War Memorial Carillon Just over 50 m tall, NZ’s only 
carillon is one of the largest in the world. Its art deco 
qualities have been recognised by a Category I Historic 
Places Trust registration. The carillon bells were made in 
Croydon, England, by Messrs Gillett and Johnston Ltd, 
and arrived in NZ in January 1931. A competition had 
been held in 1929 for plans for the war memorial, and 
also for the other buildings immediately behind it — the 
former Dominion Museum and the former National Art 
Gallery. The competition was won by Messrs Gummer 
and Ford, architects and engineers, of Auckland. The 
inscription on the foundation stone reads: ‘REO WAIRUA. 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD. To the memory of the NZers 



The hall of memories at the National War Memorial. 
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that died in the Great War, 1914 to 1918, and in honour 
of those that served or suffered, this stone was laid by the 
Right Honourable G W Forbes, PC, MP, Prime Minister 
of NZ, on 15th May, 1931.’ (Reo Wairua means ‘spirit 
voice’.) The tower was completed and the 49 bells were 
installed in time for the consecration on Anzac Day the 
following year. The bells ranged in size from one weighing 
a shade more than 4 kg with a diameter of 170 mm and 
140 mm high, up to one weighing 5 tonnes and measur¬ 
ing 2 m by 1.6 m. Their total weight was more than 30 
tonnes and they cost £11,000. Since 1984, the carillon has 
been substantially rebuilt and enlarged. Twenty mid-range 
bells have been replaced, with 21 smaller treble bells and 
four large bass bells added, extending the total range to 
six octaves. The carillon currently has 74 bells with a total 
weight of 70.5 tonnes, ranging from 13 kg to 12.5 tonnes 
each, and ranks as the third largest in the world by total 
weight. 

Hall of Memories There was a 29-day delay between 
the opening of the carillon tower and the start of work 
on the Hall of Memories. A revised plan, based on a 
1956 sketch plan by the original firm of architects, was 
adopted and when tenders closed, the Christchurch firm 
of P Graham and Son (the same firm that built the carillon 
tower) was chosen, its tender being £114,000. The Hall 
of Memories was officially opened by the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral, Sir Bernard Fergusson (Lord Ballantrae), on 5 April 
1964. Recesses commemorate the various services and 
campaigns. Four rolls of honour bear the names and ranks 
of the 28,654 NZers who gave their lives in the conflicts. 
Lyndon Smith’s bronze statue of a family group forms the 
focal point for the complex, which is visited by approxi¬ 
mately 20,000 people each year. 

Tomb of the Unknown Warrior To serve as a focus 
of remembrance for the sacrifice made by all NZ service¬ 
men and women, in 2004 the Ministry for Culture and 
Heritage completed a project to repatriate the body of 
an unknown warrior. The idea for a NZ Tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior arose following the reinterment cere¬ 
mony for a British warrior at Westminster Abbey in 1920. 
Prime Minister William Massey indicated his government’s 
wish to bring home the remains of an unknown NZ war¬ 
rior. Concerns relating to funding prevented the project 
going ahead at that time and again after it was raised fol¬ 
lowing World War Two. Then in 1999 the idea resurfaced, 
gained the support of the government and in 2002 agree¬ 
ment was reached with the Commonwealth War Graves 
Commission to repatriate the remains of a NZ soldier 
killed in the First World War. The remains were chosen 
from the Caterpillar Valley Cemetery in the Somme region 
of France as this was an area where the greatest number 
of the various NZ regiments and battalions are known to 
have fought. As the soldier’s name, rank, regiment, race, 
religion and other details are unknown, he represents and 
honours all NZers who became lost to their families in 
war. On return to NZ, the Unknown Warrior lay in state 


at Parliament. Thousands of NZers attended the vigil to 
pay their respects. A memorial service was held at Welling¬ 
ton Cathedral of St Paul, followed by a military funeral 
procession through central Wellington to the National 
War Memorial where an interment ceremony with full 
military honours took place. The Warrior was finally laid 
to rest in the newly created Tomb of the Unknown War¬ 
rior on Thursday 11 November 2004, Armistice Day. 

NATZKE, Franz Oscar (1912-51) was born at the fam¬ 
ily homestead, ‘Fernlea’, near Matapara, Otorohanga 
County, and became an internationally acclaimed basso 
profundo. He was the son of August Henry Natzke, an 
immigrant from Bremen who arrived in NZ in 1876, 
and settled at Halcombe, near Feilding, where he married 
Emma Frances Carter (his second wife), an accomplished 
singer and the organist in the local Lutheran Church. The 
family moved to Matapara in 1912 and lived there until 
they moved to Waiheke Island in 1920, two years before 
August Natzke died. The family ran the hotel at Onetangi 
and Mrs Natzke gave her son singing lessons. Oscar 
Natzke’s formal schooling was limited and at the age 
of 15 he was apprenticed to a blacksmith in Auckland. 
When his voice broke he began singing in earnest, quickly 
impressing local and visiting overseas musicians. 

In 1935 he received a scholarship for study at Trinity 
College in London. He was contracted to sing with the 
Royal Covent Garden Opera in 1938 and made successful 
appearances in Faust , Rigoletto and Die Meistersinger, all 
of which earned him critical praise. As Sarastos in The 
Magic Flute, his interpretation was greeted as the finest 
in 150 years. 

Natzke toured NZ in 1940 (as part of the national cen¬ 
tennial celebrations), 1946 and 1949. He married Wini¬ 
fred Clements in Auckland in 1941. In 1947 he changed 
the spelling of his surname, replacing the final ‘e’ with 
an ‘a’ in the hope it would make it easier to pronounce 
correctly. He made his New York debut in 1948 with the 
New York Centre Opera Company, and he sang with this 
company regularly over the following four years. While 
singing the role of Pogner in Die Meistersinger in October 
1951, he stumbled into the wings and collapsed and two 
weeks later died. 

He served with the Canadian Navy during World War 
Two and took out Canadian citizenship before he died. 

NAVY (see Royal NZ Navy) 

NEIGHBOURHOOD WATCH and Neighbourhood 
Support are community-based organisations formed dur¬ 
ing the 1980s to protect people against crime. 

Neighbourhood Watch was started by police in 1980 in 
a bid to get people within a residential area to keep an eye 
on each other’s property and to report on any suspicious 
behaviour. The group was given support and some mate¬ 
rial assistance by police and was instrumental in reducing 
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thefts and burglaries in areas where it operated, mostly 
within the Auckland region. Neighbourhood Watch has 
since grown throughout NZ. Members receive stickers 
and signs from police so they can denote their house 
and neighbourhood as part of the scheme as a warning 
to criminals. Some individual members have also set up 
Internet websites to warn of stolen property. 

Neighbourhood Support was started in the middle 
of 1983 by a group of Auckland women following a 
number of crimes of violence in the city and suburbs, 
mainly against women. The support programme has 
spread widely in Auckland and to other parts of NZ. It is 
a wider based scheme. Whereas the ‘watch’ programme is 
designed primarily to protect property, ‘support’ groups 
promote both property and personal security with instruc¬ 
tion on self-defence and encouragement to members to 
report and respond to all violence and harassment, includ¬ 
ing that within the family. 

NEILL, Nigel John Dermot (Sam) (1947- ) is the best- 
known film actor NZ has produced. He was born in 
Omagh, County Tyrone, Northern Ireland, the second son 
of Major and Mrs Dermot Neill. When his father retired 
after 20 years’ service in the British Army and returned 
to his native NZ, Nigel was sent to preparatory school at 
Christchurch and then to Christ’s College. He became an 
enthusiastic member of the school drama society and it 
was from this that his interest in acting originated. 

In 1966 he went to Canterbury University and met the 
late Dame Ngaio Marsh, who produced A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in which he took a leading role. 

He graduated BA and on leaving university joined 
a troupe of travelling players who toured the country 
producing plays for schools. He then joined the National 
Film Unit and became a film director, concentrating on 
documentaries. 

In the late 1970s, he was offered the joint lead, with Ian 
Mune, in a full-length feature film, Sleeping Dogs , based 
on the C K Stead novel, Smith’s Dream. The film was seen 
in Australia by Margaret Fink who was looking for a lead¬ 
ing man for My Brilliant Career. Neill was given the role. 
The Australian film was a worldwide success and was seen 
by James Mason, the well-known British film actor. He 
was so impressed that he persuaded 20th Century Fox in 
Britain to engage Neill for the lead in The Final Conflict, 
the third of The Omen trilogy. 

Since The Final Conflict, Neill has starred in many 
television and cinema films including Man From a Far 
Country, Plenty (with Meryl Streep), Reilly Ace of Spies 
(for which he received a Golden Globe nomination), Kane 
and Abel, For Love Alone, Robbery Under Arms, Evil 
Angels (with Meryl Streep again), Dead Calm, The Hunt 
for Red October, Jurassic Park, and The Piano (with 
Anna Paquin and Holly Hunter), which won the Best Film 
Award (shared) at Cannes. 

He was making movies almost continually throughout 


the 1990s and early 2000s, including Sirens (with Hugh 
Grant and Elle McPherson), The Horse Whisperer, the TV 
mini-series Merlin, filmed in Wales, which won 15 Emmy 
nominations, The Magic Pudding for Australian TV, The 
Bicentennial Man (with Robin Williams), The Dish and 
The Castle (both Australian films), Dirty Deeds , Doctor 
Zhivago (a UK mini-series), and Jessica (an Australian 
mini-series). He set up a production company, Huntaway 
Films, in partnership with John Clarke and Jay Cassells, 
and released their first film, Perfect Strangers, directed by 
Gaylene Preston, in 2003. 

Although Neill works mainly overseas (and has a home 
in California) he also has a home near Queenstown and 
owns a vineyard. 

NELSON, named after Admiral Lord Nelson, has a popu¬ 
lation within its urban area currently estimated at 52,100, 
and is located in the north of the South Island within the 
sheltered inlet of Nelson Haven at the head of Tasman 
Bay. It is 165 km west of Wellington on the other side of 
Cook Strait, 135 km west of Picton and 116 km north¬ 
west of Blenheim. The first European settlement was by 
the NZ Company, under the direct guidance of Captain 
Arthur Wakefield, who arrived in 1841 to prepare the site 
for the first immigrants, 3,000 of whom arrived during 
the following year. 

It had always previously been a heavily settled Maori 
centre, with a succession of tribes winning land rights by 
conquest in waves from the North Island. The Ngati Toa, 
led by the formidable chief, Te Rauparaha, had taken the 
region about 20 years before the arrival of Wakefield’s 
settlers. Sale of the site of Nelson had been negotiated 
by Te Rauparaha but as pressure for land built up in the 
fast-growing settlement, an attempt was made to move 
into the fertile Wairau Valley. This resulted in the Wairau 
Affray of June 1843, in which Wakefield and 21 of his 
followers were killed by Te Rauparaha and his nephew 
Te Rangihaeata. This retarded settlement of the area until 
gold was found at Collingwood in 1857. 

Queen Victoria ordained in 1858 that Nelson become a 
bishop’s see and constituted it a city by letters-patent, even 
though the population was only about 3,000, but it did 
not actually gain borough status until 1874. 

The province of Nelson was established in 1853, with 
government offices in the settlement, and it originally 
comprised the whole area of the South Island north of 
the Hurunui River to its source, and then along a line 
to Lake Brunner and the Grey River. In 1859, the north¬ 
eastern corner was detached and named the Province of 
Marlborough. 

The region is noted for its mild weather (very warm 
summers, mild winters; rainfall 1,000 to 1,500 mm, with 
winter maximum) and high number of hours of sunshine 
per annum. It is traditionally the centre for production of 
hops and tobacco. Other primary products are pip and 
berry fruits and vegetables for processing, an industry 
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which goes back to the 1880s. There are rich coal reserves 
and an enormous range of other minerals, including dolo¬ 
mite, magnesite, asbestos, serpentine, uranium and marble 
from the Takaka Hills. 

Nelson was the scene in 1866 of NZ’s most notorious 
killings — the Maungatapu Murders. In recent years, 
the city became renowned for hosting the Wearable Arts 
awards, an event which made dramatic gains in popular¬ 
ity and is now a national event. The World of Wearable 
Art and Collectable Cars Museum, located on the city 
outskirts, showcases the best of the garment collections. 
It was opened in October 2001 by the Prime Minister, 
Helen Clark. 

Port Nelson is a suburb 2 km from the centre of the 
city, where the wharves take coastal shipping and host the 
local fishing fleet. 

Nelson Creek is a tributary of the Grey River and also 
the name of a farming and sawmilling settlement on its 
banks, 33 km north-east of Greymouth. 

NELSON LAKES NATIONAL PARK, established in 
1956, covers 102,000 ha of land surrounding lakes Ro- 
toiti and Rotoroa, the sources of the Buller River, in the 
northernmost reaches of the Southern Alps. The original 
park covered 57,505 ha and was expanded to its present 
size during the 1980s. The land is broken and mountain¬ 
ous with peaks rising to 2,200 m from dense beech forests. 
The bush line, where forest gives way to alpine plants, is a 
remarkable feature of the park; the change is abrupt and 
uniform as if drawn with a ruler. Skiing (in the Mt Robert 
area), tramping, hunting and trout fishing are the major 
recreations of the area. 

The first European explorer in the region was John Sil- 
vanus Cotterell, who walked through it in 1842, accompa¬ 
nied by a Maori guide. A more thorough expedition was 
made in 1846 by Thomas Brunner, his Maori companion, 
Kehu, and William Fox. 

The forests are full of birds, including tomtits, robins, 
the tiny rifleman, and the South Island kaka. A highlight 
of the park is the Rotoiti Nature Recovery Project, 825 ha 
of land that has been set aside as an island-like mainland 
refuge in the honeydew beech forests beside Lake Rotoiti. 
Here the recovery and re-introduction of native species 
can take place within a pest-free environment. 

NENE, Tamati Waka (c.1780-1871) was a remarkable 
Ngapuhi chief of the Ngati Hao hapu. He mainly took 
the side of the Pakeha in fighting at the time of early set¬ 
tlement, but often intervened to gain clemency for Maori 
insurgents. 

In his youth he was an outstanding warrior under 
Hongi Hika in the raids on other Maori tribes throughout 
the North Island. Later he intervened to protect the mis¬ 
sionaries in the Bay of Islands and was one of the first 
chiefs to be baptised, under the name Thomas Walker, He 
urged the Ngapuhi chiefs to sign the Treaty of Waitangi, 


joined the Europeans against the insurgency of Hone Heke 
and Kawiti and, after he had played a significant role in 
defeating them, interceded with Governor Grey to gain 
clemency on their behalf. With Te Wherowhero, he stood 
surety for the good behaviour of Te Rauparaha after the 
Maori chief’s arrest in the 1840s. He was a friend to Grey 
and became a well-known figure in Auckland society. 

NEPIA, George (1905-86) played 46 matches for the All 
Blacks from 1924 till 1930, including nine internationals. 
He is generally considered to be the greatest rugby player 
of Maori origin. He played mostly as a fullback, where he 
established a reputation as one of the greatest of all time. 

Nepia was 16 when he played his first provincial 
match, for East Coast Districts. In the 13 months follow¬ 
ing his debut for NZ as a member of the ‘Invincibles’, 
aged only 19, he played 39 consecutive matches for NZ, 
winning continuing praise for his superb technical displays 
of fielding the ball, kicking and tackling. He later played 
rugby league for two seasons in Britain, and represented 
NZ in the code on his return in 1937. Nepia was rein¬ 
stated to rugby union in 1947, and three years later — at 
the age of 45 — became the oldest NZer to play in a 
first-class match, when he captained the Olympian Club 
against Poverty Bay, which was led by his son, also named 
George Nepia. 



George Nepia, one of the greatest fullbacks of all time. 
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NERLI, Girolamo Pieri Pecci Ballad (1860-1926) was 
the son of an Italian nobleman, and his mother was the 
daughter of Thomas Medwin, an associate of Byron and 
Shelley. Nerli studied art at the Academia delle Belle Arte 
in Florence. 

About 1885 he arrived in Australia, where he stud¬ 
ied in Melbourne and exhibited with the Australian Art 
Association. He moved to Sydney in 1886, exhibiting with 
the Royal Art Society and painting mainly landscapes and 
portraits. He arrived in Dunedin in 1889 for the NZ and 
South Seas Exhibition, where he exhibited nine works. A 
H O’Keefe remembers him as ‘a true artist in every sense. 
He was always good for any fun that came along without 
thought for the morrow.’ 

Between 1890 and 1893 his movements are uncertain, 
but he visited Sydney, and Samoa where he painted Rob¬ 
ert Louis Stevenson. Nerli returned to Dunedin in 1893 
where he taught privately and greatly influenced Frances 
Hodgkins and Grace Joel. He opened a private art school 
in 1894, the Otago Art Academy, and the following year 
was appointed teacher of painting at the official School of 
Art and Design. He exhibited at the Otago Art School but 
left Dunedin in 1897 for Auckland, where he exhibited 
with the Auckland Society of Arts. 

He left NZ in 1898 and was with the Italian Embassy 
in London during World War One, before reputedly 
becoming court painter at the Vatican. 

NETBALL is traditionally an outdoor winter sport played 
by girls and women throughout NZ. Registered netball 
player numbers exceed 110,000 and during the 1990s the 
game became popular on television. 

Netball was invented in the US in the 1890s to modify 
basketball into a suitable sport for women to play. Ironi¬ 
cally, netball has never taken off in the US, and the rules 
developed in Britain became widely accepted in 1901. 

The game’s origins in NZ are obscure, but records 
suggest it was first played here during 1906. The Rever¬ 
end J C Jamieson, travelling secretary of the Presbyterian 
Bible Class Union, saw the game played in Australia and 
introduced it to Bible class members at Auckland. It soon 
spread to schools in the district and gradually round the 
country, in some regions as a seven-a-side game and in 
others nine-a-side. The game was known as basketball 
from the time of its introduction here until what was pre¬ 
viously known as indoor basketball spread more widely 
through the NZ community during the 1960s and 1970s. 
The mainly outdoors game for women is now netball 
and the indoor game, played by both men and women, is 
called simply basketball. 

In 1923 the first interprovincial match was played 
between Wellington and Canterbury at Wellington. Wel¬ 
lington won by 24 to 10. The NZ Basketball Association 
was formed at a Wellington meeting the following year, 
and was the first national organisation to be formed in 
the world. Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago 


affiliated immediately, and Southland, North Otago, Ash¬ 
burton, Hawke’s Bay, Poverty Bay, Taranaki and other 
provincial associations joined up over the following six 
years. In 1928 more than 370 teams were affiliated to the 
association. This number doubled in four years to 742 
teams within 15 affiliated associations. 

The national championships for the NZ Cup have been 
dominated by Canterbury and Auckland, with Welling¬ 
ton, Rotorua and Waikato also usually strong contenders. 
The Canterbury side had a golden era immediately after 
World War Two, winning nine of 12 championship tour¬ 
naments from 1945. 

International Rules NZ teams were playing with nine 
members to a team and when they visited Australia for the 
first international matches in 1938 they played seven-a- 
side and under quite different rules, so they were unable to 
match the best Australian sides. The game was also being 
played in England and when international rules were 
established in 1938 they favoured the seven-a-side game, 
but it was 20 years before NZ domestic matches were 
played with only seven members to a team. 

In 1948, NZ was host to Australia but again failed to 
win a test, losing by the substantial margins of 27-16, 
44-13 and 44-22. In 1958, the NZ Basketball Associa¬ 
tion changed to the international seven-a-side rules and by 
1963 had mastered the game well enough to be runners- 
up to Australia in the first world tournament. Four years 
later they won the world tournament, at Perth, Western 
Australia, with an unbeaten record among the eight 
national teams taking part. 

By the mid-1960s there were more than 4,000 teams 
affiliated to 36 district associations. 

A Significant Year The year 1970 was significant for 
the game here. The name was changed from basketball 
to netball and NZ played New South Wales, Australia, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and a number of games in Eng¬ 
land and the West Indies as they travelled to the world 
championships at Jamaica where they were runners-up to 
Australia. The number of registered teams passed 5,000 in 
1972, and a NZ team toured England in 1974, winning 
all three tests. The following year, NZ finished third in the 
world tournament to Australia and England. 

Meanwhile the game’s growth within NZ was spec¬ 
tacular. The number of affiliated teams passed the 6,000 
mark in 1977, not including 2,816 primary school teams 
and 475 midweek housewives’ teams. 

This growing interest has been helped by NZ success 
in world championships against Australia and Trinidad in 
1979, and as clear winners in 1987. They lost the world 
title in the early 1990s but only Australia is able to match 
the modern NZ sides. The 1999 world championships 
were held in Christchurch. NZ made their way to the 
final and contested a very close game with reigning world 
champions Australia, losing 42-41 in the final seconds. At 
the 2002 Commonwealth Games, NZ lost in the final to 
Australia 55-57. However, at the 2003 world champion- 
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ships, NZ beat Australia in the final 49-47 and were again 
ranked number one in the world. In July 2004 the Silver 
Ferns won their first series clean sweep over Australia in 
15 years. 

NETTLES belong to six species in NZ, all but one of 
which are endemic. The most common is the tree nettle, 
ongaonga (Urtica ferox), which is a small shrub. It occurs 
in the Wairarapa, near Wellington and on Banks Penin¬ 
sula. It grows up to 2 m tall and the long jagged leaves 
have powerful stinging hairs on the underside. When one 
of these is touched it breaks off and injects an irritating 
liquid into the wound it has made. The sting is much more 
toxic than that of the common European nettle and has 
been known to kill small animals and cause serious illness 
in humans. 

NEWALL, Sir Cyril Louis Morton (1886-1963) was the 
sixth Governor-General of NZ, from February 1941 until 
April 1946. He was born in Britain, educated at Sandhurst 
and served with the British Army until he joined the Royal 
Flying Corps in 1914. He served throughout World War 
One with the corps, and joined the Royal Air Force in 
1919. His promotion between the wars was steady, and 
in 1940 he was Chief of Air Staff and made a Marshal of 
the Royal Air Force. 

Immediately after his service in NZ he was made 
‘Baron Newall of Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor in the County 
of Warwick’. While serving in NZ during the war, he made 
a celebrated faux pas during a speech, referring to ‘boys 
of the Navy, men of the Army and gentlemen of the Air 
Force’. 

NEW LEINSTER was the name given by Royal Charter 
in 1840 to Stewart Island as one of three geographic enti¬ 
ties, the others being New Ulster for the North Island and 
New Munster for the South Island. In 1846 another Royal 
Charter established only two provincial regions of New 
Ulster and New Munster, with New Leinster or Stewart 
Island being merged into the southern province. 

NEW MUNSTER was the name given to the South 
Island of NZ by Royal Charter, at the time of the political 
separation of NZ from the Colony of New South Wales in 
1840. Another Royal Charter in 1846 set up two political 
provinces in NZ, and New Munster was that part of the 
country below a line across the North Island eastwards 
from the mouth of the Patea River and including the South 
Island. Edward Eyre was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Munster, and a Legislative and Executive Council 
was set up under the control of Governor-in-Chief Grey. It 
was decided in 1851 that some positions on the provincial 
Legislative Councils should be elective, but before this 
decision could be implemented the NZ Constitution Act 
of 1852 abandoned the structure of two provinces and 
provided for a system of six smaller ones. 


NEW PLYMOUTH is a growing city of nearly 49,000 
people sited on the coast of Taranaki on the northern side 
of the cone of Mt Taranaki (Egmont), 160 km north-west 
from Wanganui and 255 km south-west from Hamilton. 
In 1989, it was made the administrative capital of the New 
Plymouth District, including Inglewood, Waitara, Bell 
Block, and Okato. The city has long been the main servic¬ 
ing centre and port for one of NZ’s pre-eminent dairying 
regions, and since the 1970s a petrochemical industry has 
been burgeoning in and around the city, based on oil and 
gas fields on land and offshore. 

New Plymouth was a favoured Maori residential area 
in pre-European times and a number of pa sites are still 
recognisable. Captain Cook was the first European to 
sight the mountain, but it was not until 1828 that the 
first European, Richard (‘Dickie’) Barrett, a whaler and 
trader, settled in the region. An important and colourful 
figure in the early days of European settlement, he married 
Rawinia Waikaiua of the Ngati Te Whiti and three years 
later helped the Taranaki people to repel an invasion force 
from the Waikato. The town was surveyed and formally 
settled in 1841 by the Plymouth Company, a subsidiary 
of the NZ Company. The name comes from the English 
seaport and most of the first arrivals were from Devon and 
Cornwall. Although there were only a few Maori living 
on the site in 1841, land tenure disputes soon developed 
between Maori and Pakeha and then grew in intensity 
over the following two decades as the Europeans pressed 
for more and more land to farm. 

In 1860, Maori contested the sale of the Waitara Block 
and war broke out. Many settlers left the region at this 
time. History has found in favour of the Maori but New 
Plymouth became a military settlement for more than a 
decade and racial strife lasted through into the 1880s. 

New Plymouth Province was one of the first six 
provinces established in 1853 but the name was changed 
to Taranaki five years later. New Plymouth became a 
borough in 1876 and a city in 1949. Although its com¬ 
mercial prosperity has depended from the beginning on 
dairy farming, predominantly on cheese production, oil 
was found at Moturoa, at one end of Ngamotu Beach, 
in 1866, and was immediately exploited. This was only 
a few years after commercial exploitation of oil in the 
US and was the first project of its kind in the then British 
Empire. The small well and associated refinery provided 
petrol for the province for more than a century, finally 
closing in 1972. 

New Plymouth Power Station, with a capacity of 450 
MW, is the second largest thermal power station in New 
Zealand (after Huntly). It was originally planned as a 
coal-burning station to be supplied by sea from the Buller 
coalfield in the South Island, but was redesigned to burn 
oil and natural gas following the discovery of the Maui gas 
field. The first machines were commissioned in 1974. The 
station is capable of being converted to oil firing in case 
there is an extended failure of Maui supply. The station’s 
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198 metre chimney is one of the tallest in NZ and contains 
one million bricks, 16,400 tonnes of concrete and 1,200 
tonnes of reinforcing steel. 

NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE PUBLISHING has been 
a flourishing industry in NZ since the earliest days. One 
reason has been a large proportion of literate immigrants 
in the beginning, and an educational system which has 
always concentrated with success on developing reading 
and writing skills. Another factor is probably the rug¬ 
ged, mountainous nature of the country which left many 
pockets of population relatively isolated and dependent on 
their own resources, and also the remoteness of the nation 
in the world. Various newspapers and magazines over the 
years have claimed per capita circulations among the very 
highest in the world. Some of these publications have been 
the now defunct Weekly News, the NZ Woman’s Weekly, 
the NZ Listener, Truth and the NZ Herald. 

The First Newspaper The first issue of the first news¬ 
paper published in NZ, the NZ Gazette, was produced in 
England in August 1839 for the NZ Company by Samuel 
Revans. The second issue of the paper was produced in the 
town of Britannia, on the banks of the Hutt River, on 18 
April 1840 and this was the first of many. Within only a 
few weeks, the NZ Advertiser and Bay of Islands Gazette 
was published at Kororareka by the Rev B Quaife. It was 
basically a vehicle for proclamations from government 
which was still working from its Bay of Islands capital. 
But editor Quaife inserted enough opinion of his own 
to incite the anger of the Colonial Secretary, Willoughby 
Shortland, so it did not survive. 

The NZ Advertiser and Bay of Islands Gazette was 
succeeded by an official NZ Gazette, the forebear of the 


official government journal which continues to this day. 

Newspapers spread quickly from 1840 as NZ became 
a British Colony. Over the ten years to 1850, newspapers 
were started in Nelson, Auckland, Wellington and Dun¬ 
edin. The Auckland paper was Te Karere o Nui Tireni, 
sponsored by the government and published in Maori. It 
lasted until the Land Wars 20 years later. The Maori name 
translated as ‘the messenger of NZ’ and it was popularly 
known as the Maori Messenger. The earliest papers were 
weeklies and, from 1845 for 20 years, Wellington sup¬ 
ported two of them — the NZ Spectator and Cook’s Strait 
Guardian and the Wellington Independent. 

These newspapers were often editorially very tough 
and controversial and sometimes even folded because 
causes they espoused with vigour and vituperation became 
unpopular or just disappeared altogether as public issues. 

During the 1850s, some newspapers which were to 
have a powerful influence on the future of the colony 
throughout the 19th century were born. The Otago Wit¬ 
ness first appeared in February 1851. It survived until 
1932 and along the way some of the most skilled and 
important journalists in the country’s history occupied 
the editorial chair, including Julius Vogel, later a colonial 
premier. 

In 1852, the Taranaki Herald was born and became the 
oldest newspaper in NZ after the Lyttelton Times ceased 
publication in 1935. However, during the 1980s evening 
newspapers found it increasingly difficult to compete 
with morning papers and the Taranaki Herald was last 
published in 1989. It remained for most of its existence 
in the hands of the Weston family until it passed into the 
control of NZ Newspapers. Four years later, the Wan¬ 
ganui Chronicle was first issued and it continues today as 



Staff of the Alt Ida Chronicle (1868-1926) outside their office in Naseby, Central Otago. 
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Wanganui’s only daily newspaper and the longest running 
in NZ. Other papers to emerge for the first time during 
the decade were the Taranaki News, the Christchurch 
Guardian and the Hawke’s Bay Herald. The gold rush 
of the 1860s saw newspapers rise and fall in numerous 
mushroom towns that sprang up round the diggings. 
When Hokitika had a population of 10,000 in 1866, the 
West Coast Times became a morning daily and for a short 
time the same company produced an evening daily called 
the Despatch. For a brief period in the second half of the 
1860s, there were two mornings, two evenings and three 
weeklies published out of Hokitika. 

Although the diggings in Otago were more lucrative 
than those on the West Coast, they were also more wide¬ 
spread and did not support towns with the population 
concentrations of the Coast. Newspapers founded dur¬ 
ing the 1860s included the Westport Times and Buller 
Express, the Charleston Argus, the Guardian and the 
Evening Star. One man who was heavily involved in the 
ownership of all these particularly successful papers was 
John Tyrell, who had turned the weekly West Coast Times 
into a daily. 

Metropolitan Dailies In other parts of NZ, the number 
of newspapers steadily built up during the 1860s as com¬ 
munities became stable and more populous. Almost all 
the extant major metropolitan dailies were born during 
this decade. The first daily was published in 1861 and 
the Otago Daily Times remains the longest running daily 
publication in the country. Among the other newspapers 
which began during the boom decade of the 1860s were: 
the Evening Post (which merged with the Dominion in 
2002 to become the Dominion Post), in Wellington; the 
Marlborough Press, later the Marlborough Express; the 
Southland News in Invercargill; The Press, in Christch¬ 
urch, which in May 1863 became the country’s second 
daily; Dunedin’s Evening Star; the Timaru Herald; the 
Grey River Argus in Greymouth; the Wanganui Herald; 
the Nelson Evening Mail; the Greymouth Evening Star ; 
and last and largest, the NZ Herald. 

The NZ Herald was started by W C Wilson and was 
first published as a daily in November 1863. In 1875 it 
was merged with A G Horton’s Southern Cross and Wil¬ 
son and Horton Ltd remained the name of what became 
the publicly listed company which published what grew 
into NZ’s largest daily. 

In 1876, Wilson and Horton launched the NZ Weekly 
News and it became a phenomenon of publishing with 
its cover of pink newsprint, reaching into virtually every 
corner of NZ with news of the week from NZ and over¬ 
seas, glossy black and white pictures, feature articles and 
‘literary’ contributions of short stories and verse. The 
ailing periodical foundered in the early 1970s after an at¬ 
tempt had been made to reshape it into a broad spectrum 
general magazine. 

The 90 years from 1870 to 1960 were the golden years 
for NZ newspapers and magazines. Country newspapers 


which came out daily, twice or three times a week and 
magazine-type papers grew and flourished and by the end 
of the 1880s they were widespread and enthusiastically 
supported by their communities. 

As these communities grew, many of the small town 
weeklies and bi-weeklies combined and became dailies 
centred on the major provincial towns. The factors that 
caused the demise of many of the small country newspa¬ 
pers after World War Two were vastly improved roads and 
cars, expanding air services and, finally, television. 

In the 1970s, the small town and suburban ‘throwa¬ 
way’ paper began to grow, making money from local retail 
advertising. In the metropolitan and provincial cities many 
of these lucrative publications were gradually bought up 
by the major daily newspaper companies. 

Sunday Press During the 1960s the weekly Sunday 
press began to emerge in NZ. Some few, including Wil¬ 
son and Horton’s broadsheet Sunday Herald failed, and 
gradually the Saturday night sports editions of the met¬ 
ropolitan and provincial evening papers began to feel the 
pressure and succumbed. The Auckland Star 8 O’clock 
survived into 1986 and the Christchurch Star sports paper 
did even better. But by the mid-1980s, the Sunday press 
was an entrenched part of NZ newspaper publishing. 
The Sunday Times and NZ Times appeared to be well 
established and the Sunday edition of the Auckland Star 
had begun to find a niche for itself in the market. The 
Sunday Star was a replacement for the Saturday evening 
edition of the Auckland Star. The Star and Times merged 
into the Sunday Star Times in 1994, and today is owned 
by Fairfax NZ Ltd, as is the Sunday News, established in 
1964. The latest addition to the Sunday paper competition 
is the Herald on Sunday, launched in 2004, but unlike the 
other two papers its circulation is restricted largely to the 
greater Auckland region. 

The weeklies, NZ Observer and the Free Lance, were 
forerunners of the magazines which emerged in the 20th 
century, and the NZ Farmer began to grow into a rural 
version of the general interest magazines of the towns. 

The Mirror arrived in 1922, published by Henry Kelli- 
her, a brewing magnate. Kelliher’s magazine was designed 
primarily for women but gave space to many future NZ 
writers. 

The Most Popular The Woman’s Weekly, launched 
in 1932, became the most successful of all the women’s 
magazines. Also in 1923 Point Blank, later Straight Fur¬ 
row, was born. In 1938, Better Business arrived and in 
1939, the Listener was published as the official organ 
of the newly nationalised broadcasting service. The NZ 
Weekly News, Woman’s Weekly, Listener, Better Busi¬ 
ness and journal of Agriculture dominated the magazine 
market for 40 years, with a number of small magazines 
serving specialist areas, mostly for women, such as knit¬ 
ting, dressmaking and health. 

At the end of the 1960s, a flourish of magazines began 
to roll off the presses of the major newspaper publishing 
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companies who had invested in the then new technology 
high-speed, colour printing presses. Magazines such as 
Thursday and Eve were heavily promoted and Wilson and 
Horton bought the NZ Journal of Agriculture from the 
government in a bid to dress it up for a wider circulation. 

But production proved to be expensive for the large 
companies with high overheads and gradually they mostly 
moved out of magazines. 

Resurgence of Magazines Specialisation developed 
further in 1970 when the fortnightly National Business 
Review was launched and within a decade had become 
a substantial weekly business paper. The resurgence of 
the magazines came with the publication of the glossy 
Auckland monthly, Metro, in 1981. It was expected to 
follow the road to oblivion like pallidly imitative copies of 
Playboy, Punch and other overseas magazines which had 
been started during the 1970s and had never got any sort 
of grip on the public reader. But Metro hrived in the Auck¬ 
land environment and encouraged the arrival of a new 
women’s magazine, More, in 1983, and North and South, 
a national magazine, both from the same publishing stable 
as Metro, in 1986. Next was next, a monthly women’s 
magazine from the same stable as More, but aimed at a 
slightly different market. These publications were bought 
by Australian Consolidated Press owned by Kerry Packer. 
During the 1980s, glossy specialist magazines, such as 
Cuisine, Management and Marketing, started, and found 
a niche in the market. These and other similar titles con¬ 
tinue to do well. 

The years have also treated most morning newspapers 
kindly. They have expanded and attracted enough adver¬ 
tising to succeed, but evening dailies have fared badly. 
The Auckland Star became defunct during 1980 and the 
Christchurch Star was reduced to two editions a week. In 
Wellington, the Evening Post, traditionally strong against 
its weaker morning opponent, The Dominion , was in a 
slightly different situation, but during the 1990s The Do¬ 
minion improved and gained readers at the expense of the 
Post, resulting in their merger in 2002. 

NZ News, owners of the Auckland Star, started a tab¬ 
loid morning daily in Auckland, The Sun, in 1987 but just 
as it seemed settled it was closed and the Auckland Star 
sold to Independent Newspapers Ltd (INL), along with 
other NZ News assets. Later The Star in Christchurch was 
sold to Wilson and Horton Ltd, and the country’s news¬ 
papers were virtually in the hands of the two companies, 
Wilson and Horton and INL. 

In 1995, after a raid by Brierley Investments Ltd, 
Wilson and Horton came under the control of Irish Inde¬ 
pendent Newspapers, effectively ending the Horton family 
association with the newspaper which stretched back four 
generations. The new owners soon set about revamping 
the flagship NZ Herald newspaper, NZ’s best-selling 
daily which has an audited daily net circulation of around 
210,000. Newspaper publishing in NZ is today dominated 
two Australian owned companies: Fairfax NZ Ltd, which 


purchased the publishing assets of INL in 2003, including 
nine daily newspapers, two Sunday papers and numerous 
magazines (they also publish around 60 community news¬ 
papers throughout the country) and APN NZ Ltd, who 
publish the NZ Herald, a number of regional and com¬ 
munity newspapers and mass market magazines. Between 
them they account for over 90 percent of the combined 
daily newspaper market of around 740,000. 

Apart from the paid newspapers, recent decades have 
seen an explosion of free local papers which are paid for 
by advertising. The New Zealand Community Newspa¬ 
pers Association now has over 100 members who aggre¬ 
gate sales of 2.3 million copies of their newspapers. 

New technologies have encouraged many newspapers 
and magazines to operate websites offering anything 
from daily excerpts from their publications to full on-line 
subscriptions, Internet-only background stories and com¬ 
mentaries and a range of other services. 

NEW ULSTER was the name given to the North Island 
by a Royal Charter in 1840, at the time NZ was politi¬ 
cally separated from the colony of New South Wales. It 
was purely a geographical name at that time, but a later 
Royal Charter in 1846 divided the country politically into 
two provinces. New Ulster became that part of the North 
Island north of a line eastward from the mouth of the 
Patea River, and New Munster became that part of NZ 
south of the same line. This political structure lasted until 
the NZ Constitution Act of 1852 divided the country into 
six provinces, each with a name of local significance. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of New Ulster, Major-Gen¬ 
eral G D Pitt, was sworn in on 1 January 1848. He died 
in office early in 1851, and was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel R H Wynyard for the duration of the life of the 
province. An executive council was appointed when Pitt 
took office. It was to become partly an elective body but 
the 1852 Act intervened before this was achieved. 

NEW ZEALAND, as a name, was not given to this coun¬ 
try by Abel Tasman but by Dutch geographers some time 
in the 17th century. It appeared on their maps as ‘Nieuw 
Zeeland’, in honour of the Dutch maritime province of 
Zeeland. (The name for Australia at that time was Nieuw 
Holland.) Tasman had named NZ Staten Landt on the 
basis of a guess that NZ might be joined to the South 
American continent, which was then called Staten Landt. 
The overall name for NZ used by the Maori is not clear. It 
is generally believed to have been Aotearoa, but this may 
have just been for the North Island or a part of the North 
Island, with the name Pounamu for the South Island. 
Pounamu is Maori for the precious greenstone found on 
the west coast of the South Island. One claim is that the 
North Island was called simply Aotea, and that Aotearoa 
— meaning ‘long Aotea’ — was adopted for the whole 
country following the arrival of Europeans when such a 
name became necessary. 
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NEW ZEALAND ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS was 

formed in 1889 from the Fine Arts Association of New 
Zealand, which had been established in 1882. The govern¬ 
ment provided a site in Whitmore St, Wellington, in 1892 
and a free art gallery was built there, opening in 1907. By 
1911, the Academy’s Council had begun a major fundrais¬ 
ing drive to buy more art works. The idea of establishing a 
National Art Gallery was delayed by World War One and, 
in the meantime, the Academy housed its own permanent 
collection and a modest national collection. 

In 1929, an Act of Parliament allowed the Academy 
to sell its building and donate the proceeds towards the 
construction of the National Art Gallery and Museum 
in Buckle Street. This was, however, never completed as 
planned, due to the great Depression between the two 
world wars. In 1936 the Academy gifted its valuable per¬ 
manent collection of 299 paintings to the nation, with a 
further 127 being donated later. The Academy continued 
to manage the National Art Gallery from the DIC building 
until the Buckle St premises became available some years 
after World War Two, and for many years at the new 
location. By the mid-1980s, plans were well under way for 
the new Museum of New Zealand Te Papa Tongarewa. 
The Academy accepted a monetary settlement, left Buckle 
Street and, in 2000, opened new galleries on Queen’s 
Wharf, close to the original downtown location. 

NEW ZEALAND ALLIANCE is an organisation set up 
in the earliest days of NZ settlement to lobby for total liq¬ 
uor prohibition. It became a major social force for many 
years with its uncompromising attitude towards alcohol, 
which was a major social problem in the young colony. 
Many of its members were women victimised by drunken 
husbands and fathers, and who used the organisation as 
a vehicle for feminism and radical social change. Over the 
years it relaxed some of its intractable attitude towards 
what it regarded as trafficking in liquor and moved to 
campaign for more public control of the industry through 
licensing trusts. 

The movement here grew from the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Some of its members emigrated to NZ and set up 
branches here in the 1860s. The NZ Alliance was formally 
established in 1883 ‘to secure for the people the legal, 
direct power to veto the liquor traffic.’ 

NEW ZEALAND ARMY has evolved from the Volun¬ 
teers recognised by the Militia Act of 1858, the Volunteer 
Force established under the Volunteer Act 1865 and 
the Armed Constabulary formally recognised under the 
Armed Constabulary Act 1867. The first NZers to serve 
overseas were the 6,507 members of the ten contingents 
sent to South Africa between 1899 and 1902 during the 
South African War. The Volunteer Force continued in 
existence without major alteration until the passage of 
the Defence Act 1909, which in 1910 replaced the Volun¬ 
teer Force with a Territorial Force raised by compulsory 


military training. The Military Service Act of 1916 made 
service compulsory for all males between the ages of 20 
and 46 who were called up. 

During World War One, a total of 124,211 were 
mobilised for active service with the Expeditionary Force, 
representing 11.5 per cent of the total population and more 
than 50 per cent of the male population of military age. Of 
these, 100,444 served overseas. In addition, around 1,500 
NZers served overseas with British units or the nursing 
service. The official total of those who served with the 
Expeditionary Force and those who served in NZ with 
defence forces is 188,397. Around 18,500 were killed, 
including an estimated 2,000 who died after the war of 
war-related causes. Around 50,000 were wounded. 

During World War Two, NZ Army units served in 
Greece, the Middle East, Italy and the Pacific. Personnel 
statistics are less reliable than those for World War One, 
although an official estimate is that 194,000 men entered 
the armed services during the war (about 67 per cent of 
the male population aged between 18 and 45). About 
146,000 served overseas in the Army, of whom 6,793 
were killed, 15,324 were wounded and 46 were declared 
‘missing’. 

NZ forces also participated in the Korean War, dur¬ 
ing which 33 personnel died (including two members of 
the RNZN), and the Vietnam War, during which 37 died 
(including one member of the RNZAF) and 187 were 
wounded. 

Today’s NZ Army is a professional force of full and 
part-time soldiers and civilians. The head of the Army is 
the Chief of Army (CA), a Major General, who commands 
from the Army General Staff in Wellington. CA is assisted 
by a Deputy Chief of Army and five Assistants, covering 
the disciplines of Development, Policy and Plans, Logis¬ 
tics, Resources and Human Resources. The operational- 
level command of the Army and its training and support 
systems is exercised by the Land Component Commander, 
Joint Forces New Zealand (LCC JFNZ), a Brigadier. 

All soldiers are trained to use small arms (rifles and 
machine guns), to operate radio sets, and to drive, so they 
can perform a wide variety of tasks. Military specialists, 
however, are grouped in specific corps: 

• Royal Regiment of NZ Artillery: responsible for guns, 
radar and air defence; 

• Royal NZ Armoured Corps: operates the Army’s arm¬ 
oured vehicles; the NZ Light Armoured Vehicles are 
able to provide secure and rapid movement for a full 
company of infantry; 

• Corps of Royal NZ Engineers: provides obstacles to 
hinder enemy movement and assists with the move¬ 
ment of NZ troops; the Engineers are the Army’s 
builders and can construct roads, airfields, buildings, 
wharves and water wells; they are also the Army spe¬ 
cialists in mine warfare and are experienced in training 
deminers; 

• Royal NZ Corps of Signals: provides, co-ordinates and 
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operates the Army’s communication network, nation¬ 
ally and internationally; they have high-powered radio 
and automatic telephone equipment in addition to 
radios used by the rest of the Army; 

• Royal NZ Infantry: comprises soldiers trained to fight 
in any type of country under any conditions; they can 
move on foot, by armoured and un-armoured vehicles, 
or helicopter; 

• Royal NZ Army Logistic Regiment: has three roles; it 
supplies items the Army needs to do its job, including 
food, ammunition, fuel, tents and all stores; it moves 
those stores and people to where they are required; and 
recovers and repairs damaged equipment; the Logistic 
Regiment also provides the Army’s cooks; 

• Royal NZ Army Medical Corps: promotes health, dis¬ 
ease prevention and provides care for the wounded and 
sick; the Corps works in conjunction with members of 
the Royal NZ Army Nursing Corps and the Royal NZ 
Army Dental Corps; 

• The New Zealand Special Air Service: the special forces 
element of the NZ Army, responsible for counter¬ 
terrorist operations, and reconnaissance; 

• Corps of Royal NZ Military Police: responsible for 
policing the Army at home and overseas, as well as VIP 
protection, convoy escort, and traffic control. 

In addition, there are the smaller Corps of the NZ Intel¬ 
ligence Corps and the NZ Army Physical Training Corps. 

Regardless of corps, soldiers are employed in a hier¬ 
archy of task-oriented groups that are similar across the 
Army. For example, the basic infantry grouping is called a 
section, three sections form a platoon, and three platoons 
are grouped into a company. Three or four companies 
plus an administrative company and a heavy weapons 
company constitute an infantry battalion. Other arms and 
corps have similar task-oriented groupings, although the 
names, strengths and roles will vary. 

Army battalions and regiments are themselves grouped 
in larger formations, the smallest composite formation 
being a brigade. A brigade is normally structured with 
a balance of fighting units (either two or three infantry 
battalions), combat support units (for example, artillery 
and engineers) and combat service support units, which 
sustain and maintain the force. A brigade is the lowest- 
level organisation in which all battlefield functions come 
together and operate under a single commander. A bal¬ 
anced brigade — one with a conventional distribution of 
forces (infantry, armour, artillery, engineers, communica¬ 
tions, supply, transport, repair and medical) — is a highly 
flexible formation able to undertake a very broad range 
of military tasks. 

The Army is divided into Regular Force (RF) person¬ 
nel (full-time) and Territorial Force (TF) personnel (part- 
time). RF men and women make the Army their full-time, 
professional career. TF personnel continue the NZ tradi¬ 
tion of part-time soldiering and make up the remainder 
of the Army. 


The NZ Army is not large enough to maintain per¬ 
manent full-strength brigades. For administrative and 
geographic reasons, the field elements of the Army are 
held in two Land Force Groups (LFGs); one in the North 
Island (2nd LFG, based at Linton) and one in the South 
Island (3rd LFG, based at Burnham). As well as RF units, 
LFGs also include the TF units in their regions. The Army 
Training Group is based at Waiouru, and there are ad¬ 
ditional training establishments at Trentham, Linton and 
Burnham. When necessary, parts of the Land Component 
of JFNZ may be task-organised to create a formation of 
up to brigade size. 

As well as operating locally, the Army helps commu¬ 
nities overseas and represents NZ in UN peacekeeping 
duties. Recent deployments have been to the Solomon 
Islands, Iraq, Afghanistan, East Timor, Bougainville, Mo¬ 
zambique, Kosovo, Sierra Leone, Cambodia and Bosnia. 

NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, which played a major 
part in the European settlement of NZ, received a British 
government Charter of Incorporation in February 1841. 
It was directly responsible for the European settlement of 
Wellington, Nelson and New Plymouth, and was support¬ 
ive of the church settlements in Canterbury and Otago. 

There was an earlier NZ Company set up by a group 
of influential Englishmen to colonise NZ. It dispatched 
Captain James Herd at the head of an expedition with 
two vessels, the Rosanna and the Lambton. They arrived 
at Stewart Island in March 1826, with their 60 work¬ 
men/settlers, visited Wellington Harbour, and then moved 
on to the Bay of Islands and the Hokianga, where they 
had bought land. After their first encounter with local 
Maori, of whose ferocity they had heard much, they felt 
so insecure that they moved on to Sydney. The company 
in England was dissolved. 

In 1837 the NZ Association was formed in England 
as a vehicle for expressing Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s 
philosophy of colonisation. Again it had the backing of 
powerful and influential men, but the opposition of the 
Missionary Societies defeated them in their attempt to 
get government backing in 1838. Some of the members 
of the Association felt they might have more success as a 
joint stock company, and so formed the NZ Colonisation 
Company in 1838, rapidly gaining enough funds to fit out 
an expedition and purchase land in NZ. The company 
dispatched Colonel William Wakefield in the vessel, Tory, 
in 1839, to establish the settlement at Wellington. A sub¬ 
sidiary company, formed at Plymouth, was responsible for 
the successful settlement at New Plymouth. 

The first major setback occurred in 1843 when Cap¬ 
tain Arthur Wakefield decided to reinforce the company’s 
claim that it had purchased land in the fertile Wairau 
region behind Nelson. He moved into the area despite 
warnings from Maori chiefs Te Rauparaha and Rangi- 
haeata. A Maori force killed all 22 Europeans in a party 
of Nelson settlers led by Wakefield in June 1843. The 
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so-called ‘Wairau Affray’ dampened enthusiasm for NZ 
settlement, and investment and emigration waned. 

The Company tried to get the British government to 
adopt policies which would help its case but without 
success. Later in the 1840s, the Company’s finances were 
so unhealthy that it again sought help from the govern¬ 
ment and, when this was not available, it surrendered its 
Charter and the British government came into possession 
of more than 400,000 ha for which it was due to pay 
more than half a million dollars. An attempt was made to 
indemnify the company shareholders by placing a charge 
on land revenue in NZ, a move that caused bitterness 
between the Company and settlers in general. In 1858 
the Company was finally dissolved. (See also Wakefield, 
Edward Gibbon.) 

NEW ZEALAND CROSS was an award for members of 
locally raised forces during the NZ Wars. It was awarded 
to those who ‘when serving in the presence of the enemy 
shall have performed some signal act of valour or devotion 
to duty, or who have performed any very intrepid action in 
the public service, and neither rank, nor long service, nor 
wounds, nor any other circumstances or condition what¬ 
soever, save merit of conspicuous bravery, shall be held to 
establish a sufficient claim to the honour’. 

The award, a silver cross bearing the name of the 
colony and the recipient engraved on it, was worn on the 
left breast suspended from a maroon ribbon (the same as 
the ribbon on the Victoria Cross). 

The NZ Cross was instituted by an Order in Council 
on 10 March 1869, by the Governor, Sir George Bowen. 
It was immediately conferred on five recipients. Bowen 
had decided that, because the locally raised fighting men 
had been ruled ineligible for the Victoria Cross, some 
major award was needed to keep morale up during the 
tiresome campaigns against what were regarded as rebel¬ 
lious Maori. The Governor was rebuked by the Colonial 
Office for making the decision without the approval of the 
British Government. 

The NZ Cross is now regarded as one of the rarest 
decorations in the world. Twenty-three were awarded and 
they were gazetted between 1869 and 1910. Although 
some of the awards were not officially gazetted until 
many years later, all the actions took place between 1863 
and 1876. 

NEW ZEALAND CUP, the feature flat race on the Can¬ 
terbury Jockey Club’s programme, is run in November 
each year over 3,200 m (formerly two miles) at Riccarton. 
The cup is shown in NZ Turf Registers as being the oldest 
of the ‘big three’ staying races on the NZ racing calendar. 
It was founded in 1865 as against 1874 for the Auckland 
and Wellington Cups. This is not strictly correct as the 
Riccarton event was known as the Canterbury Jockey 
Club Handicap until 1883, when Tasman won the first 
official NZ Cup — same race, new title. The new name 


reflected the fact that the strength of NZ racing still lay 
in Canterbury. St Hippo, in 1893, was owned and bred 
by L D Nathan and the first Auckland horse to succeed 
in the NZ Cup. It remained the richest race in NZ into 
the 20th century. The Auckland Cup levelled up in 1909, 
when both races were worth £2,000, and edged ahead in 
the 1913 season. 

During the latter half of the 20th century, reflecting 
the shift of population and money north, the NZ Cup 
has dropped further behind the Auckland and Wellington 
Cups in value and importance. 

NEW ZEALAND CUSTOMS SERVICE (Customs), Te 
Mana Arai o Aotearoa, is one of NZ’s oldest government 
departments, coming into being in 1840 when NZ became 
a British colony. 

Customs is the government agency charged with pro¬ 
tecting the NZ community from potential risks which can 
arise through international trade and travel. It has four 
operational business units carrying out its various roles: 
Air and Marine; Goods Management; Intelligence and 
Investigations. These units are supported by a corporate 
team. Customs’ role includes levying and collecting speci¬ 
fied Crown revenues, providing policy advice and assisting 
other agencies in relation to their border requirements. 

NEW ZEALAND DAIRY BOARD was a producer 
organisation responsible for the progress and development 
of the dairy industry during the 20th century. Until 2001 
it had total responsibility for export marketing, being the 
sole purchaser of produce for export. The Board members 
were predominantly from the co-operative dairy compa¬ 
nies. 

History The Dairy Board existed in one form or 
another from the early 1920s. The NZ Dairy Control 
Board, set up by legislation in 1923, held its first meeting 
in 1924, with 12 members, nine representing producers, 
two the government and one merchant and proprietary 
interests. In 1935 the Board was reconstituted under the 
Agriculture (Emergency Powers) Act 1934, with seven 
members, four from dairy companies and three from the 
government. For the first time it was called simply the NZ 
Dairy Board. 

An organisation called the Dairy Products Marketing 
Commission was established in 1947 with three govern¬ 
ment and three industry representatives and an independ¬ 
ent chairman appointed by the government, and in 1956 
the Commission was changed to allow four industry and 
three government representatives with a chairman elected 
from among the members of the Commission. The follow¬ 
ing year price-fixing powers were transferred to a Dairy 
Products Prices Authority. 

In 1961 legislation formally amalgamated the NZ 
Dairy Board and the Dairy Products Marketing Commis¬ 
sion into the NZ Dairy Production and Marketing Board. 
The Dairy Board Amendment Act 1965 changed the name 
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of the authority to the NZ Dairy Board once more. 

As the purchaser of all dairy products for export, the 
Dairy Board was able to co-ordinate manufacturing to 
ensure that the various milk products were available in 
quantities appropriate to the international demand. Milk 
powders, cheese, butter and caseins were the main prod¬ 
ucts. It also integrated the industry’s shipping, packaging, 
transport, storage and quality control needs, and provided 
the necessary support services in the form of financial 
facilities, data processing, livestock improvement and 
administration. 

In the early post-war period, the biggest market was 
still Britain by a huge margin and the Board adopted a 
policy of supplying products in bulk to countries in which 
it helped local companies to set up processing factories. 
It was seen to be the most sensible way of dealing with 
political barriers often built up against imports in those 
countries. 

In October 2001, following a majority vote by NZ 
farmers, the NZ Dairy Board merged with the NZ Dairy 
Group and Kiwi Co-operative Dairies to create the coun¬ 
try’s largest company, Global Dairy Co, which shortly 
after was renamed Fonterra. 

NEW ZEALAND DEFENCE FORCE (see Defence) 

NEW ZEALAND ENVIRONMENTAL RISK MAN¬ 
AGEMENT AUTHORITY (see Environment, Ministry 
for the) 

NEW ZEALAND FILM ARCHIVE, Nga Kaitiaki O Nga 
Taonga Whitiahua, is NZ’s premier moving image herit¬ 
age museum. The Archive was established in 1981 as an 
independent charitable trust to collect, protect and project 
NZ’s film and television history. The Archive’s collection 
of film, television and video dates from 1895; a variety 
of associated promotional and reference material is also 
collected. The collection includes features and short films, 
newsreels, documentaries, home movies, music videos, 
broadcast programmes, commercials and video art. Res¬ 
toration, preservation and provision of optimum storage 
conditions are primary functions of the Film Archive. A 
reference library, consisting of a public access database 
(PAD), reference books and periodicals, videos and view¬ 
ing facilities, offers a valuable resource for researchers, 
film makers and students. The public face of the Archive, 
the Film Centre/Te Anakura Whitiahua, presents an ex¬ 
tensive range of exhibitions, screening and special events. 
Tailored screening programmes are available for educa¬ 
tion and community groups. 

NEW ZEALAND FILM COMMISSION was set up 

in 1978 by the government to provide loans and equity 
investment to the independent film industry in a bid to 
enhance the production of NZ films with NZ themes. 
Unlike the Arts Council, the commission does not make 


grants but acts as a business associate of film makers. It 
aims to commit itself to the production of at least four 
feature films and eight short films a year, and has involved 
itself also in the training of film makers and the sales and 
marketing of NZ films at home and overseas. The annual 
budget varies according to the availability of public fund¬ 
ing but has grown from $600,000 in its first year to $12.6 
million in 1998-99. Eleven per cent of its money comes 
from the government, 77 per cent from lottery grants, 
and the remainder from returns on film investment. The 
commission has been financially involved in the making 
of more than 100 feature films. The six members of the 
board are appointed by the Ministry for Culture and 
include some members from the film industry. 

NEW ZEALAND FIRST was launched on 18 July 1993 
at Alexandra Park in Auckland. The party campaigned 
in the 1993 general election and leader Winston Peters 
secured his Tauranga seat, which he formerly held as a 
National MP. By 1995, the party was being described as 
‘a fairly representative slice of middle NZ’. 

Mainly through the popularity of Peters, the party 
enjoyed a surge of support leading up to NZ’s first MMP 
election in 1996, in which it gained 28 per cent of the 
party vote. This gave the party 17 seats in the new parlia¬ 
ment, and thus the balance of power and the role of decid¬ 
ing whether National or Labour would lead the coalition 
government. A distinctive feature of New Zealand First 
was the prominence of Maori candidates and supporters. 
One quarter of its membership was Maori, and the party’s 
appeal to the Maori constituency was brought home in 
the election when it took all five Maori seats from their 
traditional Labour members. The party also appealed to 
older voters, with its promise to axe the superannuation 
surcharge. 

For weeks after the 1996 election, New Zealand First 
kept the country guessing as it negotiated coalition agree¬ 
ments with both National and Labour. Eventually the 
party went with National, to the surprise of some of its 
members and the public. Winston Peters was appointed 
Deputy Prime Minister and Treasurer. New Zealand First 
held three Cabinet posts, including Minister of Maori Af¬ 
fairs for Deputy Leader Tau Henare, and had three minis¬ 
ters outside of Cabinet. However, by 1998 the relationship 
between New Zealand First and National had soured, and 
New Zealand First broke away from the coalition. Several 
of its key Maori members left to form their own party. 

New Zealand First had a disastrous 1999 election com¬ 
pared to 1996. Peters secured his Tauranga constituency 
by a whisker, and the party’s share of the vote plummeted 
to 4 per cent, although Peters’ narrow victory ensured the 
party retained six seats in the new parliament. 

However, the party returned to its former glory at the 
2002 election, gaining 210,912 party votes (10.38 per cent 
of the total), with one electorate seat (for Peters) and 12 
list seats in the new parliament. 
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NEW ZEALAND FOREST PRODUCTS LTD (NZFP) 
was incorporated in 1935 to take over and manufacture 
products from 73,000 ha of forest in the central North 
Island. The forest had been established by a company 
called NZ Perpetual Forests Ltd which, in return for each 
bond of $50, undertook to plant one acre of land with 
approximately 680 Pinus radiata trees. Planting began in 
the 1920s but by the 1930s it had become apparent that 
because of difficulties associated with the ability of bond¬ 
holders to gain title to the land, some corporate scheme 
was essential. The government, therefore, passed the Com¬ 
panies Bondholders Act 1934/35 which provided for the 
incorporation of the 70,000 bondholders as shareholders 
in NZ Forest Products Ltd. 

The first NZFP plant was a small sawmill built in 
1939. By the early 1980s when the company was at its 
height, there were five major manufacturing installations 
— a multi-wall paper bag factory at Penrose, a suburb of 
Auckland; pulp, paper, plywood and timber processing 
mills at Kinleith, near Tokoroa in the central North Island; 
a cardboard manufacturing plant for cartons and contain¬ 
ers at Whakatane; a plant at Mataura, in Southland, at 
which pulp supplies from Kinleith were processed into a 
wide range of printing, stationery, packaging and other 
specialty papers; and another sawmilling plant at Kumeu, 
north of Auckland. 

In 1990 NZFP was purchased by Carter Holt Harvey 
Ltd, the largest forestry company in the country, now 
owned internationally. 

NEW ZEALAND FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

(see Forest Research) 

NEW ZEALAND GEOGRAPHIC BOARD (see Land 
Information NZ) 

NEW ZEALAND HALFBRED is the name of a sheep 
breed developed last century from the Merino with one 
of the longwool breeds — Leicester, Lincoln or Romney. 
It has the same purpose that led to the development of 
the Corriedale: to improve the meat value and fertility 
of the Merino. It is still common practice to use Merino- 
longwool first-cross rams over interbred Halfbred ewes to 
maintain hybrid vigour. The NZ Halfbred is a medium¬ 
sized sheep, weighing between 40 kg and 50 kg, and with 
a medium-fine wool with a fibre diameter between 25 
and 31 microns. It has a white face and legs often covered 
with wool, and a pink nose. The carcass is saleable but it 
is farmed mainly for its wool which is used for apparel 
and fine knitwear. 

NEW ZEALAND HISTORIC PLACES TRUST is 

responsible for the identification, protection, preservation 
and conservation of land-based historic and cultural herit¬ 
age within NZ, which includes buildings and archaeo¬ 
logical sites, historic areas and sites of special significance 


to Maori (wahi tapu). One of its key tasks is to assess 
registration proposals for the national register of herit¬ 
age places established by the Historic Places Act 1993. 
Another important role is the liaison with territorial auth¬ 
orities to ensure registered historical sites and places are 
listed and receive protection through district plan provi¬ 
sions. It owns and administers some properties and watch¬ 
es over a large number of others. The Trust is supported 
by regional committees and associate members who pro¬ 
vide practical and sometimes financial support. The first 
attempt to establish a trust was made by a government 
MP, Duncan Rae, with a private member’s bill in 1953. 
Although the bill did not proceed, the government decided 
to accept the responsibility and the first Historic Places 
Act was passed in 1955. The trust’s first major project 
and the one which set the course for the future was the 
purchase and restoration of the Waimate North mission 
house. More than 5,000 buildings have been classified by 
the Trust, and national reserves have been created in as¬ 
sociation with the Department of Conservation to protect 
areas for scenic, historic, scientific or recreational reasons. 
Among them are Maori rock drawing sites, prehistoric pa, 
NZ Wars fortifications and Captain Cook landing sites. 

Currently, the Trust owns or manages 58 properties 
around NZ, including 32 Crown properties (mostly 
reserves). Such properties include the Kerikeri Mission 
House (Kemp House) in the Bay of Islands; NZ’s oldest 
surviving industrial building; and the Southland Provincial 
Council building in Invercargill. A number of the proper¬ 
ties are open to the public. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE FOR CROP AND 
FOOD RESEARCH (see Crop and Food Research) 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH was established in 1958 as the result of a 
recommendation from the Royal Commission on Money, 
Banking and Credit (1956), which had been formed by 
the government following a shift of voting to Social Credit 
Political League candidates at the previous general elec¬ 
tion. It is administered by a trust board as a non-profit 
making, independent organisation. It undertakes and pub¬ 
lishes research in the national interest, and aims to encour¬ 
age debate on economic issues affecting NZ. It undertakes 
consulting activities for clients in the public and private 
sectors throughout NZ, Australia, and further afield. It 
provides regular and comprehensive economic forecasts 
to its members. NZIER employs one of the largest teams 
of economists in NZ outside of government. Less than a 
quarter of the institute’s revenue comes from membership 
subscriptions, with the remainder mainly derived from 
contract research and consulting activities. 

NEW ZEALAND MEAT BOARD (see Meat and Wool 

New Zealand) 
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NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, 

located on the old Hobson Wharf in downtown Auck¬ 
land, was opened to the public in August 1993 to provide 
a living exhibition of historic craft. Its Maori name is Te 
Huiteananui-a-Tangaroa, the legendary house belonging 
to Tangaroa, Maori god of the sea. 

Proclaimed as a ‘new generation’ museum with no 
precedent in NZ at the time, its displays are very much in 
the interactive style. Many are vessels berthed in the mus¬ 
eum’s marina, boats as diverse as a 1926 steam-powered 
floating crane, Pacific Islands voyaging canoes, a scow, a 
brigantine, and visiting vessels from around the world. 
Visitors to the museum can witness modelmakers hard 
at work. 

The museum houses several display halls which were 
purpose-built by skilled artists, using the creative flair of 
those involved in movie and television production. For 
example, along with the range of ships, boats, and sailing 
vessels that would be expected within a museum of the 
sea, visitors can walk through a replica whaling station, a 
coastal port shipping office, warehouse facades and ferry 
wharves, the 1886 cutter Rewa lying in its muddy berth 
against a wharf, an 1840s steerage class ship cabin (which 
moves as if in a seaway), a classic Kiwi bach, and several 
reconstructed Maori and Pacific Islands canoes. Audio¬ 
visual displays and interactive computers complement 
several of the exhibits. 

Outside, the traditionally-built Ted Ashby (17.4 m 
long, 0.6 m draught) is a working replica deck scow, 
the likes of which were in use between 1873 and 1925. 
Flat-bottomed centre-board vessels, they were ideal for 
navigating the estuaries and shallow harbours of the NZ 
coastline, carrying logs, sand and shingle, machinery, and 
cattle. Today the Ted Ashby carries museum visitors on a 
tour of the Waitemata Harbour. 

NEW ZEALAND OLYMPIC COMMITTEE was found¬ 
ed on 18 October 1911 in Wellington and recognised by 
the IOC on 5 April 1919 in Lausanne. The Presidents 
(chairmen) of the NZOC have been Messrs A Marryatt, 
A Davies, P Rundle, H Amos, H McCormick, A Bayfield, 
H Austad and L Cross, Sir David Beattie, John Davies 
and the current President, Eion Edgar. The first Secretary- 
General was Bernard Guise and the ninth and current is 
Barry Maister. 

The NZ Olympic Committee is part of a values-based 
educational movement for young people worldwide. The 
Movement is founded on the philosophy of Olympism 
promoted by the ancient Greeks. By blending sport with 
culture and education, modern Olympism promotes a 
way of life based on: the balanced development of the 
body, mind and character; the joy found in effort; the 
educational value of being a good role model for others; 
and observing the universal ethics of tolerance, generosity, 
unity, friendship, non-discrimination and respect for oth¬ 
ers. The goal of the Olympic Movement is to contribute to 


building a peaceful and better world by educating young 
people through sport practised in accordance with the 
Olympic Charter. 

The NZOC develops Olympism in NZ by pursuing 
its Olympic Programmes in the areas of Olympic educa¬ 
tion, the environment, United Nations, ethics, gender 
equality, sport-for-all and culture and arts; by providing 
development aid to its member organisations; by fostering 
an ongoing programme of internal development; and by 
participating in the celebration of the Olympic Games and 
the Commonwealth Games. The NZOC also maintains an 
Olympic Museum at its headquarters in Wellington and 
an Internet site. 

(See also Olympic Movement.) 

NEW ZEALAND OPERA COMPANY was founded in 
1954, and for more than a decade was successful with a 
repertoire that ranged from modern works to standard, 
full-length grand opera. The first major work by a NZ 
composer, A Unicorn for Christmas by David Farquhar, 
was performed by the company in the early 1960s with 
some success. A problem for a national company, as with 
ballet, is that none of the population centres have been 
large enough to ensure that a company, once established, 
will survive with a local audience. NZ, moreover, is a dif¬ 
ficult country to travel through with the large amount of 
freight required. 

The NZ Opera Company went into recess in 1982, fol¬ 
lowing some box office failures. However, an association 
was later formed with a professional dramatic group in 
Auckland and a number of successful operas were staged 
by a newly formed Auckland Opera Company, which in 
due course became Opera NZ. 

At the beginning of 2000, Opera NZ and the Na¬ 
tional Opera of Wellington joined forces and with strong 
financial backing formed the National Business Review 
NZ Opera. The new company maintains offices in both 
Auckland and Wellington. 

NEW ZEALAND ORDER OF MERIT, an Order of 
Chivalry, was instituted by Royal Warrant dated 30 May 
1996. It is awarded ‘for those persons who in any field 
of endeavour, have rendered meritorious service to the 
Crown and nation or who have become distinguished by 
their eminence, talents, contributions or other merits.’ The 
Queen is Sovereign and the Governor-General Chancellor 
of the Order. 

The Order comprises five levels. Originally these were: 
Knights and Dames Grand Companion (GNZM), Knights 
and Dames Companion (KNZM/DNZM), Companion 
(CNZM), Officer (ONZM) and Member (MNZM). On 
10 April 2000 it was announced that the Queen had 
approved the discontinuation of titles (knighthoods and 
damehoods, with Knights using ‘Sir’ and Dames ‘Dame’ 
before their name) within the Order and that in light of 
this decision had approved new designations for the first 
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and second levels of the Order: Principal Companion 
(PCNZM) and Distinguished Companion (DCNZM). 
This move was in line with the recommendations of the 
1995 Prime Minister’s Honours Advisory Committee. The 
Royal Warrant giving effect to the changes was dated 18 
May 2000 and the first appointments to the re-designated 
levels were made in the Queen’s Birthday Honours issued 
on 5 June 2000. The various insignia (badges, breast stars, 
miniatures and lapel badges) for both levels remained 
unchanged. 

NEW ZEALAND PARTY was launched in August 1983 
by a former National Party supporter, Robert Jones (later 
Sir Robert), and it played a significant part in the victory 
of the Labour Party at the snap election in July 1984. A 
wealthy property developer and outspoken commentator 
on NZ politics, Jones claimed the National Party was 
‘spiritually dead’ because it had strayed from its underly¬ 
ing free enterprise principles. Jones had once been a friend 
and political ally of Sir Robert Muldoon but at the time 
he launched the party and during the subsequent election 
campaign, he claimed that Muldoonism was a destructive 
economic and political force. 

Jones used his considerable talent for publicity, his wit 
and combativeness to capture large audiences as he spoke 
around the country in late 1983 and during the first half 
of 1984. By the end of 1983, he was scoring 18 per cent 
popular support in the public opinion polls, ousting Social 
Credit (now the Democratic Party) as the third force in 
NZ politics. The party’s doctrine was firmly in support of 
a deregulated economy, a sharp switch away from what it 
saw as the interventionism of the Muldoon administration. 
The NZ Party won no seats at the snap general election 
of 1984 but its 12 per cent of the total vote undoubtedly 
played a major part in the defeat of the National Party as 
thousands of voters rejected the government’s centralised 
and ad hoc manipulation of the economy. Social Credit 
won less than eight per cent of the vote. 

In July 1985, Jones and the party president Malcolm 
McDonald resigned and in March 1986, the NZ Party 
merged with the National Party and slipped into oblivion. 

NEW ZEALAND PIGEON (Hemipbaga novae-seelan- 
diae) is a plump, distinctive bird, with an upper body 
and top breast of greens and bronze with purple reflec¬ 
tions, and white underparts. The Maori name is generally 
kereru, but in Northland they are known as kukupa. It 
is widely distributed in forested areas, feeding on young 
leaves, fruits and flowers of many native and exotic trees 
and shrubs. Flimsy nests of twigs and sticks are built 
in shrubs, trees and palms for a breeding period from 
September to March. One white egg is laid each season 
and has an incubation period of 30 days. Birds are scarce 
in the Far North where illegal hunting has taken a toll 
on this slow-breeding species, otherwise it appears to be 
maintaining its numbers. 


NEW ZEALAND PLAYERS was a full-time, profession¬ 
al theatre company formed in 1953 by Richard Campion 
and his wife, Edith. It drew mainly on amateur theatre 
resources within this country. The company travelled 
round NZ with more than 40 productions presented to 
an audience of about one and a half million, before it 
collapsed in 1960. Some of its performers later succeeded 
on the stage and in television in Britain. It gave NZ an 
enthusiasm for quality theatre that has helped the localised 
professional companies formed since (see also Drama). 

NEW ZEALAND POST (see Post Office) 

NEW ZEALAND QUALIFICATIONS AUTHORITY 

(see Education) 

NEW ZEALAND RETURNED SERVICES’ASSOCIA¬ 
TION The first NZ returned services’ associations were 
formed early in the 1900s by men who had served in the 
South African War. Clubs which were formed initially to 
continue wartime friendships became, in due course, South 
African War Veterans’ Associations, each autonomous in 
its own district. With about 8,000 potential members 
distributed throughout the country, the associations had 
little political impact and it wasn’t until after World War 
One that a national body, the South African War Veterans’ 
Association of NZ, was formed. 

During 1915, soldiers involved in the Great War began 
to return home. Throughout the country, they gathered in 
small groups with the aim of assisting comrades to pick up 
the threads of their life disrupted by the experience of war. 
Discussions about the formation of a national association 
began, and on 28 April 1916 the first national conference 
of what was to become the NZ Returned Soldiers’ Asso¬ 
ciation was held in Wellington. Top of the agenda was the 
discussion of the many and urgent needs of war veterans, 
including the administration of patriotic funds, land set¬ 
tlement for returning soldiers, and the future treatment 
and overall welfare of soldiers suffering from war wounds 
and disease. The many human problems associated with 
the complete welfare of returned servicemen and women, 
and their dependants, remain the prime concern of the 
NZRSA today. 

The Association had 4,029 financial members by its 
first birthday in 1917, and 57,000 by 1920. The economic 
depression of the 1930s increased the membership and 
influence of the organisation as veterans who were out 
of work and suffering financial hardship felt deprived of 
social rewards they felt they had fought for. The Associa¬ 
tion fought for a variety of social advances between the 
two world wars, notably the availability of land for settle¬ 
ment and pensions, and joined the debate on issues such 
as hydro-electric power development and state ownership 
of some industries. The sale of poppies during the week 
leading up to Anzac Day began in 1922, and much of the 
revenue was used in the 1930s for unemployment relief. 
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During World War Two, the Returned Soldiers’ Assoc¬ 
iation changed its name to the Returned Services’ Assoc¬ 
iation, reflecting the wider spread of service, including the 
navy and the air force. However, there were some that 
took the view that the Returned Services’ Association 
adopted a more conservative approach than its predeces¬ 
sor, and this prompted the formation of the Second NZ 
Expeditionary Forces Association, a much more liberal 
lobbying organisation which briefly opposed the RSA on 
the issue of peacetime conscription in 1949. Its influence 
thereafter dwindled. 

By 1947 membership of the NZRSA stood at 136,119, 
a number never since exceeded, and it was politically at 
its most influential from the end of World War Two until 
the mid-1960s, with membership never falling below 
100,000. 

Today the NZRSA has around 130,000 members. 
Three types of membership are available: returned mem¬ 
bership (for those who have served in the Defence Forces 
overseas in war and war-like situations); service member¬ 
ship (for those who have served, or are serving in the 
Defence Forces but not in overseas war or war-like situa¬ 
tions); and associate membership (for those who have no 
military service but identify with the aims and ideals of the 
organisation and who wish to enjoy the social amenities 
membership provides). 

The NZRSA has 170 affiliated autonomous asso¬ 
ciations and 99 branches that maintain extensive welfare 
funds to assist those ex-service personnel and their im¬ 
mediate dependants, whether they are members of the 
Association or not, who have fallen on hard times. These 
funds are topped up by the annual Poppy Day street col¬ 
lection, usually held on the Friday before Anzac Day. All 
the monies collected from the Poppy Day appeal go to the 
welfare funds, not to administration. 

The Association continues to pressure governments 
in its endeavours to ensure promises are kept, especially 
in the areas of pensions and welfare, to war veterans, 
whether they are members of the Association or not. 

The Association’s interests also extend to young peo¬ 
ple. Three mobile classrooms have been gifted to the 
Life Education Trust, and the Association is a principal 
sponsor of the NZ Cadet Force, Outward Bound, and the 
Spirit of Adventure Trust. 

Veterans’ Affairs NZ (VANZ) is the government 
agency that provides advice to the government about, and 
delivers services to, NZ war veterans. It was established 
in 1999 to provide a single point of contact for NZ’s war 
veterans. VANZ is responsible for policy advice on and 
administration of veterans’ entitlements and benefits; the 
Rehabilitation Loan Scheme; provision of case manage¬ 
ment of the health needs of NZ war veterans; co-ordinat¬ 
ing commemorations and war memorial services; memo¬ 
rial plaques and headstones; and ensuring NZ’s services 
cemeteries are well maintained. 


NEW ZEALAND SECURITY INTELLIGENCE SERV¬ 
ICE (NZSIS), known familiarly as the SIS, was established 
in 1956 by Order-in-Council and given statutory recogni¬ 
tion in 1969 by the NZ Security Intelligence Service Act. 
Until then, apart from a brief period during the Second 
World War, national security had been handled by the 
police. The NZSIS is a civilian organisation with no police 
powers. Its first director was Brigadier H E Gilbert. 

The NZSIS is an advisory body that collects informa¬ 
tion, analyses this, and passes the resulting advice to the 
Government. The definition of ‘security’ in the Act has 
changed from time to time. It now means: 

• the protection of NZ from acts of espionage, sabotage 
and subversion; 

• the identification of foreign capabilities, intentions or 
activities that impact on NZ’s international or eco¬ 
nomic well-being; 

• the protection of NZ from activities that are influ¬ 
enced by any foreign organisation or person and are 
clandestine, deceptive, or threaten the safety of any 
person, and impact adversely on NZ’s international or 
economic well-being; 

• the prevention of any terrorist act and of any activity 
relating to the carrying out or facilitating of any terror¬ 
ist act. 

The NZSIS is required by law to be politically neutral and 
not to investigate people simply because they exercise their 
rights of lawful advocacy, protest or dissent. When surveil¬ 
lance involves interception of communications, a warrant 
must be sought from the Minister in Charge of the Service 
and, if a NZer is involved, the Commissioner of Security 
Warrants (a retired High Court judge must hold this ap¬ 
pointment). 

In 1996, acts were passed to establish an oversight 
body, the Intelligence and Security Committee of Parlia¬ 
ment, which comprises MPs from both Government and 
Opposition parties and an Inspector-General, who is 
charged, among other things, with inquiring into any mat¬ 
ters relating to the Service’s compliance with the law, and 
any complaints by NZers about the Service. 

Annual expenditure on the Service in 2003-4 was in 
excess of $17 million. 

NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CORPORATION (see 

Shipping Corporation of NZ) 

NEW ZEALAND SPORTS FOUNDATION (see 

SPARC) 

NEW ZEALAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, as it 

has been called since 1975, was formed in 1946 as the 
National Orchestra. It is the longest surviving and cer¬ 
tainly the most successful of the major national artistic 
organisations in NZ, deemed important enough to war¬ 
rant consistent public funding for nearly 40 years. A 
Crown-owned entity, it is a full symphony orchestra with 
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95 players and an administrative staff of 23, tours the 
country regularly and makes commercial recordings as 
well as a number of studio programmes for both television 
and radio. It is now an orchestra of international standing, 
attracting prominent international artists and conductors. 
The orchestra performs over 100 concerts each year and 
has toured overseas (to Australia and Hong Kong). 

To help keep the orchestra supplied with experienced 
and talented players, a training orchestra of string players, 
the Schola Musica, was established in 1961. The National 
Youth Orchestra, established in 1959, is administrated 
and funded by the NZSO. It brings together about 100 
young instrumental musicians each year for an intensive 
week of rehearsal and a public concert performance. 

NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM OF NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS (NZSNA) is based on United Nations 
guidelines published in 1968. The system aims to pro¬ 
vide a systematic summary of the transactions within the 
economy, using appropriate information on the produc¬ 
tion and use of goods and services, on the generation and 
distribution of income and on capital transactions. 

The system comprises the national consolidated acc¬ 
ounts, those of 25 production groups, and detailed tables 
relating to Gross Fixed Capital Formation Stocks. They 
are broken down into four main categories: Gross Dom¬ 
estic Product (GDP), Gross National Product (GNP), Nat¬ 
ional Income, and National Disposable Income. 

NEW ZEALAND THRUSH (Turnagra capensis) was 
known in two subspecies: the North Island thrush (T. c. 
tanagra) and the South Island thrush (T. c. capensis) but 
both are now thought to be extinct. The North Island 
thrush was never common in European times, and was 
found mostly in remote and rugged forested areas of the 
southern regions. The South Island thrush, reported by the 
early settlers to be a tame bird, is thought to have become 
prey to cats and dogs because of its ground-feeding habits. 
(See also Thrushes.) 

NEW ZEALAND TOURISM BOARD ( see Tourism) 

NEW ZEALAND TRADE AND ENTERPRISE (NZTE) 
was formed from the merger of Trade NZ and Industry 
NZ in 2003, and is the NZ Government’s national eco¬ 
nomic development agency. It focuses on growing NZ’s 
economy by boosting the capability of businesses and 
regions and facilitating their sustained and profitable 
participation in overseas markets. NZTE offers services 
and programmes applicable throughout a firm’s lifecycle, 
including providing advice, training, mentoring, funding, 
and business and market development assistance. NZTE’s 
focus is on industries and sectors in which NZ has a long¬ 
term sustainable advantage, and on businesses with high- 
growth potential. 


NEW ZEALAND WOOL BOARD, established origi¬ 
nally in 1944 but later operating under the Wool Board 
Act 1997, was a statutory organisation whose objective 
was to help in the attainment, in the interests of growers, 
of the best possible net ongoing returns for NZ wool. It 
did this through the provision of information, industry 
training, quality systems, research and technology transfer, 
product development and international demand creation 
programmes. The Wool Industry Restructuring Act 2003 
converted the NZ Wool Board to a limited liability com¬ 
pany called the Wool Board Disestablishment Company 
(DisCo) in September 2003, effectively disestablishing the 
Wool Board. DisCo became responsible for distributing 
the Board’s assets to wool growers. Each grower engaged 
in the business of farming sheep in NZ, whether in con¬ 
junction with any other business or not, who was farming 
250 or more sheep at 30 June 2002 and was entitled to 
the income from the wool of those sheep, was an eligible 
grower, and received shares in Wool Equities Ltd (WEL) 
and/or Merino Grower Investments Ltd (MGIL) depend¬ 
ing on the breed or breeds of sheep farmed by that grower, 
and a share of the cash reserves of the Wool Board. 

Until June 2004, DisCo continued to collect and admin¬ 
ister the levy set by the former Board to fund research and 
development, market development, technology and infor¬ 
mation transfer, training, and the maintenance of quality 
systems and standards. From 1 July 2004, levy funding 
became the responsibility of Meat and Wool NZ. 

(See also Sheep Farming.) 

NGAIO ( Myoporum laetum), one of the most common 
coastal trees in NZ, is a fast-growing, bushy tree that 
reaches 10 m in height with a large, bright green dome 
that is often as wide as it is high. The flowers are small 
and the fruit a small purplish drupe. The genus Myopo- 
rnm is small but widespread round the world; ngaio is by 
far the more important and common of two species that 
occur in NZ. 

Ngaio is used sometimes as a girl’s given name. Per¬ 
haps the most famous was the late Dame Ngaio Marsh. 
It is also the name of a residential suburb of Wellington, 
between Wadestown and Khandallah, about 6 km north 
of downtown Wellington, above Ngaio Gorge. 

NGAMOTU BEACH is the historic foreshore of New 
Plymouth, 5 km from the city centre. The first settlement 
in Taranaki was here, where whalers set up their stations 
on the beach. Among the whalers was Dickie Barrett, who 
is buried on a slope just above the beach, together with 
other members of his family. 

NGARIMU, MOANANUI-A-KIWA (1918-43) won the 
Victoria Cross for his courage and stamina in attacking 
and holding a hill at Tebaga Gap in Tunis in March 1943, 
symbolising the ferocity and tenacity of the Maori Bat¬ 
talion during World War Two. Over 24 hours, Second 
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Lieutenant Ngarimu and his platoon attacked and held a 
hill which was enabling the Germans to fire on other units 
of the NZ Division at Tebaga Gap. Greatly outnumbered, 
he and the few members of his platoon still able to fight 
actually met a German attack by charging. He died firing 
his sub-machine gun from the hip, ‘defiantly facing the 
enemy’, said the citation, coming ‘to rest almost on top of 
those of the enemy who had fallen to his gun just before 
he fell to theirs’. 

Ngarimu was born at Kokai Pa, near Whareponga, 
Ruatoria, on the east coast of the North Island and was a 
shepherd on his father’s farm before the war. Ngati Porou 
and Te Whanau-a-Apanui, the tribe of his mother, gath¬ 
ered in Ruatoria on 6 October 1943 for the handing over 
of the VC to Ngarimu’s parents by the Governor-General, 
Sir Cyril Newall. 

NGARUAWAHIA is a town with a population of 6,000, 
20 km north-west of Hamilton and 199 km south-east 
of Auckland. It was constituted a borough in 1920, and 
in 1989 became a ward under the administration of the 
Waikato District Council. It has become the traditional 
headquarters of the Maori King movement, led by Dame 
Te Atairangikaahu, the first Queen and the sixth head 
of the movement since it was established in 1858. The 
Queen’s residence is on the Turangawaewae Marae, on the 
banks of the Waikato River opposite the town. 

Because the town is at the confluence of the Waikato 
and Waipa Rivers, it has long been an important centre 
of Maoridom, and the first Maori King, Potatau I, was 
formally invested here. The re-establishment of the King 
Movement in Ngaruawahia occurred in 1921, when the 
Maori regained some land there for the first time since the 
Kingites were ousted during the wars of the 1860s. 

The town at one time was called Newcastle because 
of coal mines nearby. It was originally expected to be the 
major centre of the Waikato, a role taken up by Hamil¬ 
ton. 

NGATA, Sir Apirana Turupa (1874-1950) was one of 

the earliest Maori university scholars, and an outstanding 
leader of his people in the 20th century. 

He was born at Te Araroa, East Cape, a son of Paratene 
Ngata and Katerina Naki, of the Ngati Porou tribe. He 
was brought up by his mother’s sister who was the wife of 
Major Ropata, went to Te Aute College, graduated with 
a BA from Canterbury University in 1893, and gained his 
LLB in 1896 when he was also admitted as a barrister 
and solicitor. Ngata was the first Maori to graduate from 
university in NZ, and one of the very first of any race to 
gain a BA and LLB in this country. The University of NZ 
conferred an honorary DLitt on him in 1948. 

He became an influential member of the Young Maori 
Party, which was formed mostly by Te Aute College old 
boys, and was elected to Parliament in 1905, remaining 
there for 38 years. He held the Native Affairs portfolio in 


three administrations from 1909 to 1912 and from 1928 
to 1934. He became a man of great influence not only in 
the Maori world but also among Pakeha, and he devoted 
much time and enthusiasm to Maori resettlement on the 
land and to research into Maori tribal history. His pub¬ 
lished works include Nga Moteatea (1929), a two-volume 
book devoted to the findings of his research into the songs 
and chants of a number of tribes; The Prize of Citizenship-, 
and an essay entitled Anthropology and Government of 
Native Races in the Pacific (1928). 

Ngata’s career as a cabinet minister came to an unhappy 
end in 1934, after a Native Affairs Commission reported 
unfavourably on the administration of his department. 
The Commission noted that there had been inadequate 
accounting for public money, that it had been misused in 
some instances, although not for personal gain. 

A biography. He Tipua, The Life and Times of Sir 
Apirana Ngata, by Ranganui Walker was published in 
2001. 

The Sir Apirana Ngata Memorial Scholarship aims to 
promote higher education amongst Maori. It was created 
by the Maori Soldiers Trust Act in 1957 and is adminis¬ 
tered by the Maori Trust Office. 



Sir Apirana Ngata. 


NIAGARA was a 13,415 ton (13,629 tonne) trans-Pacific 
liner which struck a German mine north of Auckland on 
19 June 1940. After the full complement of 349 had been 
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rescued, it sank with gold bullion worth more than £2.5 
million on board. The gold was owned by the Bank of 
England and was being shipped to America. It was war¬ 
time but salvage operations began almost immediately. A 
Melbourne company located the wreck early in 1941, and 
by the end of the year had hauled out 555 ingots worth 
£2.4 million. Other operations, inspired by the increasing 
price of gold, have since recovered more of the bullion. 

NICHOLAS, Henry James (1891-1918) was born at 
Lincoln, became a carpenter, and then a private in the 
First Battalion of the Canterbury Regiment during World 
War One. He won the Victoria Cross near Polderhoek on 
the Western Front in December 1917, by single-handedly 
capturing a German pillbox, killing 12 of the 16 enemy 
and wounding the other four. He was killed in action a 
year later, only 19 days before the armistice. 

NICHOLLS, Marcus Frederick (1901-72) was the most 
famous of a legendary Wellington rugby family, one of 
three brothers who represented NZ in the 1920s. Mark 
Nicholls was a complete rugby craftsman. He acquired his 
range of skills by spending many hours practising under 
the tutelage of former All Black and fellow Wellingtonian 
Billy Wallace. 

Between 1921 and 1930 he played for the All Blacks in 
51 matches, including 10 internationals, as a five-eighth. 
He was the top points scorer for the 1924 ‘Invincibles’ 
with 103 points, mostly achieved from his magical 
goal-kicking foot. Both his father and his son played for 
Wellington, and two brothers represented NZ. Harold 
Garwood Nicholls (1897-1977), nicknamed ‘Doc’, played 
one match as a midfield back in 1923; and Harry Edgar 
Nicholls (1900-78), nicknamed ‘Ginger’, played seven 
matches at halfback from 1921 to 1923, once (in 1921) 
inside his brother Mark. 

NIGHTCAPS, in Southland, about 35 km north-west of 
Winton, is so-called because of some conical hills immedi¬ 
ately to the north, descriptively called The Nightcaps. It is 
a coal-mining district with a population of around 400. 

NIKAU (Rbopalostylis sapida) is NZ’s only palm, and the 
world’s southernmost palm tree, growing freely through¬ 
out the North Island and to Banks Peninsula on the east 
coast of the South Island and down to Greymouth on the 
west. It reaches 10 m in height with a trunk 25 cm in di¬ 
ameter, but is slow growing and can take 30 years before 
producing its cream-coloured flowers. The fruit takes a 
year to ripen. 

NINETY MILE BEACH is the great stretch of sand which 
runs on the western side of the extreme north of the 
Northland peninsula (Aupouri Peninsula), from Ahipara 
Bay to just south of Cape Maria van Diemen. The actual 
length of the beach is nearer 60 miles (100 km). 


NIUE, an island in the South Pacific (Lat. 19° 0’ S, Long. 
169° 50’ W) affectionately known as ‘the rock of Poly¬ 
nesia’, is located 2,400 km north-east of NZ in a triangle 
between Tonga, Samoa and the Cook Islands. It was 
discovered by Captain James Cook in 1774 but he was 
refused landing three times by Niuean warriors, and Cook 
named it Savage Island on his charts. 

Niue has had a constitutional association with NZ 
since 1901. The island covers an area of 258 km 2 , and 
has a population of around 2,000, down from around 
6,000 in the 1960s, making it the smallest self-governing 
state in the world. Most Niueans migrate to NZ; around 
20,000 NZers are of Niuean descent. It is a limestone rock 
consisting of a plateau about 60 m above sea level and a 
coastal terrace of coral. The limestone soils are fertile, but 
they have a rocky and broken surface making cultivation 
difficult. There are no surface streams but fresh water is 
available from a well. A jetty has been cut into the lowest 
of the coral reefs which surround the island, and there is 
an open sea anchorage off the main village of Alofi, but 
in the absence of any natural harbour there are problems 
associated with sea transport. 

Niueans are Polynesians related most closely to 
Samoans and Tongans, and it is believed that the island has 
been occupied for more than 1,000 years. In pre-European 
times, patus (heads of families) elected a king. Christianity 
was introduced to the island by a Samoan teacher, Paulo, 
who had been trained by the London Missionary Society 
and moved to Niue in 1849. The first resident European 
missionary was the Rev W G Lawes of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, who arrived in 1861. 

Niue applied for the status of a British Protectorate 
three times during the late 19th century, and was granted 
this in 1900. However, as a result of pressure from 
Richard Seddon, Niue was annexed to NZ in 1901. The 
island was given self-government in 1974, but retained a 
constitutional relationship with NZ under which some 
responsibilities for external relations and defence are held 
in Wellington. Niueans have NZ citizenship and use NZ 
currency. The relationship is one of ‘free association’ and 
Niue could constitutionally gain complete independence 
at any time by amending its constitution accordingly. 
However, like the Cook Islands, it is largely economically 
dependent on NZ aid and trade. Niue is a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Agricultural production is mainly subsistence. The 
staple crop, taro, is Niue’s most important export com¬ 
modity. Other produce includes honey, vanilla, nonu and 
kava. Tourism is considered to be a priority for economic 
development, with visitor numbers increasing since a Poly¬ 
nesian Airlines service was introduced in October 2002. 

The island is used to being visited by cyclones, but in 
early January 2004 it was devastated by Cyclone Heta, 
which destroyed the capital village Alofi and around 80 
per cent of all foliage on the island, including crops and 
fruiting trees. 
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NIWA (National Institute of Water and Atmospheric 
Research) was established in 1992 as one of nine NZ 
Crown Research Institutes (CRIs). Its mission is to provide 
a scientific basis for the sustainable management of NZ’s 
atmospheric, marine and freshwater systems and associ¬ 
ated resources. NIWA’s Maori name, Taihoro Nukurangi 
(‘where the waters meet the sky’), describes its work study¬ 
ing the waterways and the interface between the earth and 
the sky. 

The company has a staff of around 630 and annual 
revenue of $84 million derived from commercial enter¬ 
prise and competition-based research grants. Areas of exp¬ 
ertise are atmosphere and climate, freshwater, coastal and 
oceanography, fisheries and aquaculture, and fisheries 
enhancement. 

NIWA’s commercial clients include NZ and overseas 
governments; regional councils; industries (such as energy, 
fisheries, forestry, dairy, horticulture, and agriculture); 
port authorities and oil companies; consulting engineers; 
and others who use water and air for commercial and 
recreational purposes. 

Spread throughout NZ, NIWA has its corporate head¬ 
quarters in Auckland, with main research campuses in 
Auckland, Hamilton, Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch 
and Lauder (Central Otago), and field offices in the small¬ 
er centres. Research vessels are maintained in Hamilton, 
Wellington and Christchurch. NIWA sponsors several ini¬ 
tiatives aimed at schools and communities — the regional 
Science Fairs and a Sea and Learn programme where up 
to 70 students go out on one of the larger research ships. 
NIWA also operates Centres of Excellence in partnership 
with NZ universities. 

The company has subsidiaries in Australia and the 
USA, which provide a more international basis for NZ’s 
science and research. NIWA also has a subsidiary vessel 
management company that owns and operates the fleet of 
NIWA research vessels, used for oceanographic, fisheries 
and coastal research as well as for marine engineering and 
environmental studies. 

NORDMEYER, Sir Arnold Henry (1901-89) was an 
influential member of the first Labour Government, the 
author of the notorious ‘Black Budget’ of 1957, and 
Leader of the Opposition from 1963 to 1965 when he was 
deposed by future Prime Minister Norman Kirk. He was 
born and educated at Dunedin and was ordained a Pres¬ 
byterian minister in 1925. While the minister at Kurow, 
he resigned to contest the Oamaru seat in the election of 
1935 which swept him and the first Labour Government 
into office. He was Minister of Health from 1941 to 1947, 
and Minister of Industries and Commerce from 1947 until 
the defeat of Labour in 1949. He lost his seat but was re¬ 
elected in 1951 as the MP for Island Bay. 

He became Minister of Finance when the second 
Labour Government took office in 1957. When he took 
up his portfolio, he found a balance of payments crisis 


and brought down a so-called ‘Black Budget’ with heavy 
taxation increases, especially on discretionary spending, in 
order to curb spending on imports. History has vindicated 
the budget, which was less severe than others by later 
administrations. 

Nordmeyer was a man respected for his probity, acute 
mind and clever debating skills, but he had a high-pitched 
voice and was seen as colourless by those colleagues who 
deposed him from leadership of the parliamentary party 
in 1965 in favour of the more vigorous and flamboyant 
Kirk. 

NORMANBY.The Second Marquess of, (1819-90) was 
the ninth Governor of NZ, from January 1875 to February 
1879. His term was noted for constitutional clashes with 
his Ministers. Lord Normanby proved an adroit opponent 
even for such experienced adversaries as George Grey, but 
it was not a happy relationship between the Queen’s rep¬ 
resentative and the elected government of NZ. 

Normanby was born in England and served in the 
army until 1847, when he entered the House of Com¬ 
mons as a Liberal, holding his seat from 1847 to 1851 
and again from 1853 to 1858. He was Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of Nova Scotia from 1858 to 1863, Governor of 
Queensland from 1871 until 1873 and, following his NZ 
service, was Governor of Victoria from 1879 until 1884. 
An attempt to appoint him Governor of South Australia 
was thwarted by strong public opposition in the colony. 
He returned to England in 1885 and took up his seat in 
the House of Lords. 

NORRIE, Sir Charles Willoughby Moke (1893-1977) 
was the eighth Governor-General of NZ, from December 
1952 until July 1957. He was the son of a British Army 
officer, was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, and served 
with the British Army through World War One. He stayed 
on in the army, and in 1940 he was appointed General 
Officer commanding the First Armoured Division, and 
then served in the Middle East as General Officer Com¬ 
manding the 30th Corps. Norrie was Governor of South 
Australia from 1944 until 1952 when he was appointed 
to his NZ post. He retired to England following his term 
in NZ. 

NORTH AUCKLAND (see Northland) 

NORTH CAPE is the headland which protrudes from the 
north-eastern end of the Northland peninsula, in the Far 
North District. It is something of a misnomer because it is 
not quite the northernmost point of NZ. The Maori name 
is Otou, but it was named North Cape by Captain Cook 
in 1769. (See also Surville Cliffs.) 

NORTHCROFT, Henry William (1844-1923) won the 
NZ Cross for action at Pungarehu in October 1866 and 
Tirotiro Moana in November the same year. He joined the 
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Taranaki Volunteers on the outbreak of the wars in 1860, 
and served for 16 years, taking part in 49 actions, mostly 
as an ensign. 

Northcroft was a magistrate in the Waikato after the 
war, then warden and magistrate on the Thames goldfields 
and a stipendiary magistrate in Auckland. He was not 
awarded his NZ Cross until 1910, following his retire¬ 
ment as a magistrate. Two years later he became Chief 
Justice and Resident Commissioner of the Cook Islands 
where he started a schooling system and helped with agri¬ 
cultural experiments on Rarotonga. 

NORTHLAND (formerly North Auckland) is the region 
that runs in a north-westerly direction for about 320 km 
from the northern margin of the greater Auckland area to 
the extreme north of the country. It is a hilly peninsula, 
generally below 150 m, with resistant volcanic outcrops 
up to 600 m high. It is about 80 km across at its widest 
point, and has an indented shoreline characterised by estu¬ 
aries and mud flats. Its major city is Whangarei, and it has 
a provincial population of around 145,000. 

Its soils vary, and include: northern yellow-brown 
earths and podzols left by kauri forests; loams and clays 
from volcanic rocks; and soft-rock uplands with volcanic 
outcrops. The peninsula was heavily forested prior to 
European arrival, and patches of native forest remain. The 
former swampy, organic soils now provide patches of rich 
dairy land, with some sheep farming. 

Its climate is typically very warm, with humid summers 
and mild winters, and with an annual rainfall ranging 
from 1,000 to 2,500 mm, peaking during winter; south¬ 
westerly winds prevail. Because of its climate and the 
broken shoreline with its rich marine life, the Northland 
peninsula was a region favoured by pre-European Maori. 
It was also the focal point, in the Bay of Islands, for the 
earliest sustained contact between Pakeha and Maori, and 
the first European settlement was established there. It still 
has a greater proportion of Maori in its population than 
elsewhere in NZ. 

NORTHLAND FOREST PARK covers 80,252 ha and 
includes a number of individual forests. It is now managed 
as a forest park, featuring some magnificent kauri trees. 

NORTH SHORE CITY was formed in 1989 by the 
amalgamation of Takapuna, Devonport, Northcote, Birk¬ 
enhead, Glenfield, and East Coast Bays after local govern¬ 
ment changes, and encompasses an area of approximately 
12,500 ha. Its population is estimated at 205,000, making 
it the country’s fourth largest city. 

The city has an unbroken 160 km urban coastline — 
the longest in the country — yet the city is also renowned 
for its bushy suburbs: there are more than 500 parks and 
walkways through native bush reserves. Protection of the 
city’s natural beauty and a clean environment are prime 


considerations of the council’s strategic planning depart¬ 
ment. 

Several environmentally responsible initiatives have 
been taken by the city council. These include NZ’s first 
city-wide kerbside recycling programme, and the promo¬ 
tion of waste minimisation in industry. There are also 
policies to protect open space, bush and heritage build¬ 
ings and sites, and air and water quality. The council has 
acquired strategic beachfront land, is progressively improv¬ 
ing the city’s commercial centres, and has major upgrading 
programmes for the city’s sewerage system and treatment 
plant and public transport network. It also led the way in 
initiating an economic development unit to support local 
business to boost investment and employment. Albany, to 
the north of the city, is one of the country’s fastest-growing 
commercial centres, and is home to the new North Shore 
Domain, a multi-purpose entertainment, sporting and 
recreational facility, capable of staging important inter¬ 
national events, with the 25,000-capacity North Harbour 
Stadium at its centre. 

While North Shore City itself is quite new, the com¬ 
munities that amalgamated in 1989 are rich in heritage. 
Devonport has maintained its Victorian and Edwardian 
style throughout the years while Northcote Point has 
many examples of fine architecture, overshadowed by the 
Auckland Harbour Bridge. The city has recognised these 
special areas by designating them heritage protection 
areas. Devonport is named after Britain’s naval base and 
fortified port in Devon, and is the site of the Royal NZ 
Navy’s servicing centre. It was settled in the 1850s, and 
became a borough in 1886. 

The Europeans were not the first to settle in the area. 
There is evidence of Maori occupation on several of the 
headlands overlooking the Waitemata Harbour and the 
bays along the coast, which can still be seen today at 
Rahopara Pa at Castor Bay, and on Kauri Point and 
North Head. The pa on Stokes Point was the closest to the 
present site of Auckland City but was mostly destroyed 
during construction of the Auckland Harbour Bridge in 
the 1950s. 

NOTORNIS (see Takahe) 

NOXIOUS ANIMALS are those which have been intro¬ 
duced to NZ, have damaged the environment and have 
been officially classified for eradication or control by gov¬ 
ernment agencies. The most notable are feral cats, cham¬ 
ois, feral deer, goats, hares, the mustelids (stoats, ferrets, 
weasels), possums, tahr and wallabies. The Department 
of Conservation is responsible for the control of noxious 
animals. 

NZAID (see Overseas Aid) 

NZSA (see Society of Authors) 
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Oban, the main township on Stewart Island. 


OAMARU, the principal town and port of North Otago 
with a population of about 13,000, is 115 km north-east 
of Dunedin and 85 km south-west of Timaru. It was 
first settled by a runholder, Hugh Robison, in 1853. The 
township was laid out in 1858 under the direction of John 
Turnbull Thomson, a Northumbrian, who named many 
of the streets after North Country rivers; it became a 
borough in 1866, and was incorporated into the Waitaki 
District Council in 1989. Oamaru is a servicing centre for 
a farming area specialising in cereal crops, grass seeds, 
market gardening and cash cropping, but dominated by 
sheep farming. Less then 10 km south of the town is the 
Totara Estate, on which was reared the stock for NZ’s 
first shipment of refrigerated meat to Britain on board the 
Dunedin in 1882. 

The district is also known for an attractive creamy 
white granular limestone that is quarried there, called 
Oamaru stone. It has been used in buildings in many parts 
of NZ, including the Auckland Town Hall and the Central 
Post Office, Wellington’s Customhouse, Christchurch’s 
Catholic Cathedral, and Dunedin’s First Church, Town 
Hall and Anglican Cathedral. 

The name Oamaru means ‘the place of Amaru’ (a 
proper name), and has been used in other parts of NZ 
— Oamaru Bay on Arapawa Island at the entrance to 
Queen Charlotte Sound, in Marlborough; and Oamaru 
Bay, just a few kilometres north of Coromandel, on the 
Coromandel Peninsula. 

OATS was one of NZ’s major crops from the early days of 
settlement right through until World War Two. The chaff 
was important for feeding horses. In the mid-1900s more 
than 80,000 ha of oats were cropped, mostly for chaff and 


only a small proportion was used for threshing. The total 
area in oats has now fallen to around 7,300 ha (just 4 per 
cent of the total area in grains and peas) yielding 35,000 
tonnes, but the crop is still grown predominantly in the 
same regions as during the 1800s: Canterbury, Southland 
and Otago. 

Oats are now grown for threshing for use in breakfast 
foods, or for cutting as green feed for livestock. 

OBAN is the main township on Stewart Island, at the top 
of Halfmoon Bay, 35 km across Foveaux Strait from Bluff. 
It supports some farming and fishing. 

O’BRIEN, George (c.1821-88), an artist whose work 
was undervalued in his time, was born at Dromoland 
Castle, in County Clare, Ireland, the fifth son of Admiral 
Robert O’Brien, RN, and it is believed that he received his 
early education in Germany and afterwards in England at 
Rugby. Details of his early career are obscure, but there is 
a record of an unassisted immigrant, G O’Brien, arriving 
in Melbourne in 1850. He worked as a civil engineer or 
architectural draughtsman, then later as a domestic archi¬ 
tect, and was elected in 1851 as associate of the Victorian 
Institute of Architects. He was active as an artist from the 
year of his arrival in Melbourne and in 1858 won a gold 
medal for the ‘best painting in watercolours’ at the Victo¬ 
ria Industrial Society’s exhibition. 

Sometime during 1863, O’Brien arrived in Dunedin, 
probably attracted to the city by its prosperity following 
the gold rush that began in 1861, and worked as an engi¬ 
neer and as a draughtsman for local architects. His most 
impressive work was his Otago landscapes. 

In 1876 he attended the first meeting of the Otago Art 
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Society and in October was elected to the selection com¬ 
mittee, while about two years later he served on the soci¬ 
ety’s council. It was over this period that his acceptance as 
an artist in Dunedin society was at its peak. During the 
final years of his life his drinking became a problem, caus¬ 
ing a rift with his friends and also his daughters. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH, or OSH, is 
part of the Department of Labour (DoL) and has the prin¬ 
cipal objective of keeping workplaces safe and preventing 
harm to employees at work. It has three main objectives: 
promoting excellence in health and safety management; 
laying out and enforcing on employers and others duties 
in relation to the prevention of harm to employees; provid¬ 
ing for the making of regulations and approved codes of 
practice relating to hazards to employees. DoL is leading 
an agreed Workplace Health and Safety Strategy across 
industry and government, and works closely with other 
agencies and businesses to promote and implement the 
Strategy. 

Rather than laying out strict guidelines to employ¬ 
ers and employees, in the first instance DoL attempts 
to inform and educate, and to get specific industries to 
adopt non-mandatory codes of practice with regard to 
workplace accident and injury prevention. The Health 
and Safety in Employment Act of 1992 is the predominant 
piece of legislation in this area. The Act was reviewed and 
amended in 2002, replacing a raft of separate health and 
safety-related Acts. 

OCTOPUS (Macroctopus maorwri) is widely distributed 
around NZ and is found as far south as the Campbell 
Islands. Although small individuals may be found in rock 
pools, the larger animals with arms almost 2 m long occur 
in deeper water. The body, which is roughly spherical, 
grades into the eight quite slender limbs which are armed 
with powerful suckers without any supporting horny rims. 

Unlike the other molluscs, it lacks even the vestige of a 
shell but like its relatives, the squids, it has well developed 
eyes which are remarkably similar in structure to those of 
vertebrates. The octopus is cryptic in its behaviour, spend¬ 
ing most of the daylight hours hiding in rocky crevices or 
in burrows which it excavates in sediments on the bottom 
and camouflages with shells and stones. The eggs are laid 
in sheets attached to rocks and are guarded by the female 
until they hatch. 

The animal crawls using its arms but can also move 
more swiftly by forcing a powerful jet of water out 
through its siphon. This rapid movement is used to escape 
potential predators which can be further confused by the 
ink cloud which it is capable of discharging, as well as by 
the very rapid colour changes that it can undergo. The 
octopus preys on fish and Crustacea and is a particular 
enemy of the rock lobster which it immobilises by enfold¬ 
ing it in its arms and kills by biting through the underside 
of the tail with its powerful beak. It is this food preference 


plus its ability to squeeze through narrow gaps in pots that 
makes it a particular enemy of rock lobster fishers. 

OE (OVERSEAS EXPERIENCE) is what has become 
the NZ tradition of spending some time overseas before 
settling down into a more established lifestyle, such as 
taking out a mortgage and starting a family. It is usually 
done when people are young (between the ages of about 
18 and 25) and they are most likely to go to their country 
of ethnic origin in Europe, especially Britain, where they 
stay and work for between two to three years. 

The tradition of the OE probably started with the men 
of the generations that travelled overseas to fight in World 
Wars One and Two. The need to go overseas is also influ¬ 
enced by the awareness that NZ, and indeed Australasia, 
are positioned in a remote part of the world and do not 
have the cultural diversity of continents like Europe. 

The OE became accessible to wider numbers of NZ 
youth in the 1970s because of the introduction at that 
time of cheaper air travel. Some NZers choose to remain 
overseas, but many return, appreciating the quality of life 
that NZ is able to offer. Once back they can claim they 
have done their OE. 

OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development) was joined by NZ in 1973, because it 
shares common interests with the other member countries 
that come within the Western sphere of influence. NZ 
joined the Community’s Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation, and the Programme on Educational 
Building in 1975. OECD information released regularly 
compares the performance of the NZ economy in certain 
key areas with the performance of other member countries 
in the same areas. 

OHAKUNE is a town with about 1,400 people, south of 
Mt Ruapehu and 25 km north-west of Waiouru, whose 
numbers are swelled during the winter months by visit¬ 
ing skiers. It was originally settled as a base for the con¬ 
struction of the Main Trunk Railway, the northern and 
southern ends of which met 20 km north of the town in 
1908. The area is cold in winter but supports sheep and 
cattle farming, timber milling, a wood and pulp processing 
plant, and substantial market gardening (producing most 
of the national carrot crop). It is the closest town to the 
Turoa ski-field on the southern slopes of Mt Ruapehu, and 
its fortunes are very much linked with that of the ski sea¬ 
son, which has suffered in some recent years as a result of 
warmer winters (less snow) and volcanic eruptions which 
have closed the mountain. 

OHAKURI was the sixth hydro-electric power station 
built on the Waikato River. It was commissioned in 1961 
and has a capacity of 112 MW (producing around 400 
GWh annually); it is managed by Mighty River Power. 

Lake Ohakuri, behind the dam, is 13 km 2 in area, the 
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largest artificial lake in the North Island. The settlement 
of Ohakuri, at the north-western end of the lake, is 35 km 
south-west of Rotorua and 37 km north of Taupo. 

OHAU Power Stations (A, B and C) were completed 
during the 1980s and are controlled by Meridian En¬ 
ergy. They are placed along the Ohau River which runs 
between Lake Ohau (which covers an area of 61 km 2 ) 
and Lake Benmore, and are all part of the Upper Waitaki 
scheme which includes Benmore, Aviemore and Waitaki. 
Ohau A feeds 264 MW into the national grid (1150 GWh 
annually), Ohau B and Ohau C 212 MW each (around 
970 GWh annually). 

OIHI BAY, about 15 km north-west of Russell by launch 
in the Bay of Islands, was the site of what is believed was 
the first Christian service in NZ, conducted on Christmas 
Day, 1814, by Samuel Marsden. It is now a reserve, and 
in the place where Marsden preached, a large stone cross 
was erected in 1907. It was also the site of the first Church 
Missionary Society mission station, which was set up there 
following Marsden’s visit. Buried nearby is Thomas King, 
believed to have been the first European born in NZ, in 
1815. He died at the age of three. 

OIL has been exploited in NZ longer than in any other 
country in the British Commonwealth. It accounts for 
around one-third of NZ’s primary energy and nearly half 
of NZ’s consumer energy. 

History Oil was first discovered at Moturoa, at one 
end of Ngamotu Beach, in New Plymouth in 1866, and 
the well was only closed in 1972. Several million gallons 
had been refined locally and sold in Taranaki, as had as¬ 
sociated natural gas. 

The presence of oil, although in small quantities, and 
favourable geological indications made the Taranaki area, 
both onshore and offshore, a favoured region for prospec¬ 
tors. In 1959 an oil consortium of Shell, BP and Todd Oil 
Services Ltd discovered the natural gas field at Kapuni, 
in southern Taranaki, about 20 km south of Eltham. 
Ten years later a larger field was found off the coast of 
Taranaki and named the Maui field. Both Kapuni and 
Maui supply reticulated natural gas for NZ industry and 
it is tanked as compressed natural gas (CNG) for use in 
vehicles. The condensate from these natural gas wells and 
from other onshore oil wells provides about half of our 
crude oil consumption. A petrochemical industry, using 
primary material from Kapuni and Maui, has been devel¬ 
oped in Taranaki. Several small but economic oil-bearing 
structures have been found onshore in the province and 
are being exploited. 

Exploration Prospecting in Taranaki, both onshore and 
offshore, is continuing. A new deposit was located near 
Ngamotu Beach in the mid-1990s, and in 2000 a big res¬ 
erve was discovered east of Hawera. Other regions round 
the country are also being examined. Oil shale deposits 


have been located in Southland, Otago and on the east 
coast of the North Island. 

Imports NZ was 28 per cent self-sufficient in oil for the 
year ended 31 March 2003. The country has long had a 
high proportion of vehicles to population and, although 
its demands for oil for industrial purposes are light relative 
to those of more highly developed countries, the demand 
for transport fuels is heavy in comparison. Around 85 per 
cent of oil consumption is used for transport. Annual per 
capita end use of petroleum products is 63 GJ (about ten 
barrels, or 1,614 litres). Following an international trend 
to a lead-free petrol market, the supply of leaded petrol 
was banned by the NZ government for health and envi¬ 
ronment reasons from 1 October 1996. 

NZ’s only oil refinery, at Marsden Point at the entrance 
to Whangarei Harbour, produces all NZ’s oil require¬ 
ments, both local and imported. The refinery produces 
petrol, diesel, aviation kerosene, fuel oils and bitumen. In 
2004 production included 1.57 million tonnes of petrol 
and 1.63 million tonnes of diesel. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS (see Pensions, Superannuation) 

O’LEARY PASS in Mt Aspiring National Park, Fiordland, 
was named after Bill O’Leary, ‘Arawata Bill’. 

OLIVER, Walter Reginald Brook (1883-1957) was an 
outstanding naturalist, who made one of the most sig¬ 
nificant of all contributions to the rich literature on NZ 
ornithology. Oliver was born in Tasmania, educated at 
Tauranga District High School after he moved to NZ with 
his family, and became a senior examining officer with the 
Customs Department. His hobby was the study of botany, 
zoology and ornithology. After attending part-time courses 
at Victoria University in Wellington, he graduated MSc 
in 1928 with first-class honours and that year became 
Director of the Dominion Museum. He held the post until 
1947. His major works are NZ Birds (1930, revised and 
enlarged 1955), and Revision of the Genus Coprosma 
(1934) for which he was awarded a doctorate in science. 

OLYMPIC GAMES are a means of celebrating the values 
on which Olympism is built and reach beyond athletic per¬ 
formance. The Games blend competition, cultural events, 
ceremonies, youth camps and village life into an integrated 
whole, and bring people together with the common aim 
of peace. At the time of the Olympic festival the United 
Nations calls on all member states to observe the Olympic 
Truce of Peace, which begins seven days before the cel¬ 
ebration of the Games and concludes seven days after. 

Olympic medals are awarded to recognise the first 
three places in individual and team events. Diplomas are 
awarded to the first eight place-getters who are also rec¬ 
ognised on a Roll of Honour. Prior to the Games of the 
Olympiad at Seoul in 1984, only the first six place-getters 
were so recognised. 
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Olympic Games medals were won by three NZers as 
members of Australasian teams before the first official NZ 
team participated in 1920. Harry Kerr won the bronze for 
third in the 3,500 m walk at the London games in 1908 
and A E M Rowland was placed on the Roll of Honour; 
Malcolm E Champion won a gold as a member of the 
Australasian 200 m swimming relay at Stockholm four 
years later; and Anthony Wilding won a bronze in the 
tennis singles that year. The first NZ team to compete at 
the modern Olympics (revived at Athens in 1896) won a 
bronze at the 1920 Olympiad at Antwerp, when H Darcy 
Hadfield won third place in the single sculls. In addition, 
NZ athletes secured three places on the Roll of Honour. 
Four years later, at Paris, competing in what are now often 
called the Chariots of Fire Olympics, NZ’s Arthur E Por- 
ritt gained a bronze in the men’s 100 m final. 

The first gold medal won by a member of a NZ team 
went to E (Ted) Morgan, who won the welterweight divi¬ 
sion in the boxing at Amsterdam in 1928. In 1932, at the 
Los Angeles Olympics, Cyril F Stiles and Fred Thompson 
won silver medals in the rowing pairs event. In addition, 
NZ athletes secured three places on the Roll of Honour. 

NZ’s most famous pre-war victory was at the Berlin 
games in 1936, when Jack Lovelock started a tradition, 
later continued by Peter Snell and John Walker, by taking 
the gold medal in the 1,500 m final. All medallists at Ber¬ 
lin also received a potted oak seedling and an oak wreath. 
Jack Lovelock’s oak was planted in the grounds of Timaru 
Boys’ High School. 

NZ had no success at the 1948 Games in London. 
Since then NZ has won Olympic medals and diplomas at 
the following events. 

• 1952, at Helsinki, Yvette Williams won the gold in 
the women’s long jump; John Holland a bronze in the 
400 m men’s hurdles; and Jean Stewart a bronze in the 
women’s 100 m backstroke. In addition, one of the NZ 
athletes was awarded an Olympic diploma. 

• 1956, at Melbourne, Norman Read won the gold for 
the 50 km walk; and Peter Mander and Jack Cropp the 
gold for the 12 m yachting. In addition, NZ athletes 
were awarded three Olympic diplomas. 

• 1960, at Rome, Peter Snell won the 800 m gold medal; 
Murray Halberg the 5,000 m gold medal; and Barry 
Magee won a bronze in the marathon. In addition, NZ 
athletes were awarded six Olympic diplomas. 

• 1964, at Tokyo, Peter Snell won two gold medals, one 
in the 800 m and one in the 1,500 m; Helmer Pedersen 
and Earle Wells won the gold for the Flying Dutchman 
class yachting; John Davies won a bronze for the 1,500 
m; and Marise Chamberlain a bronze in the women’s 
800 m. In addition, NZ athletes were awarded four 
Olympic diplomas. 

• 1968, at Mexico City, Dick Joyce, Dudley Storey, Ross 
Collinge, Warren Cole and Simon Dickie (cox) won 
the gold for the coxed fours rowing; Mike Ryan won 
a bronze for the marathon; and Ian Ballinger won a 


bronze in the smallbore rifle shooting. In addition, the 
NZ rowing eight was awarded an Olympic diploma. 

• 1972, at Munich, A Hurt, W Veldman, R Joyce, J 
Hunter, L Wilson, A Earl, T Coker, G Robertson and 
S Dickie (cox) won the gold for the rowing eights, 
R Tonks, D Storey, R Collinge and N Mills won the 
coxless fours rowing silver medal; Rod Dixon won a 
bronze in the 1,500 m. In addition, NZ athletes were 
awarded four Olympic diplomas. 

• 1976, at Montreal, John Walker won the 1,500 m gold; 
the men’s hockey won the gold in their tournament (P 
Ackerley, J Archibald, T Borren, A Chesney, J Chris¬ 
tensen, G Dayman, A Ineson, A McIntyre, B Maister, S 
Maister, T Manning, A Parkin, M Patel and R Patel); T 
J L (Dick) Quax won the silver in the 5,000 m; and the 
bronze medal for the rowing eights was won by A Hurt, 
A McLean, I Sutherland, T Coker, P Dignan, L Wilson, 
A Earl, D Rodger and S Dickie (cox). In addition, NZ 
athletes were awarded six Olympic diplomas. 

• 1980, at Moscow, the Games were subject to a wide¬ 
spread American-led boycott as a protest over the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. A NZ team was chosen 
and the NZ Olympic administration left it up to the 
individual sports whether they took part. Only three 
canoeists and one modern pentathlon competitor took 
part. 

• 1984, at Los Angeles, NZ had its most successful 
Olympic Games ever in terms of medals won, mostly 
because of the success of the canoeists. They won four 
events — the Kl/500, the K2/500, the Kl/1,000 and 
the K4/1,000. Ian Ferguson won three individual golds 
as a competitor in the Kl/500 and K2/500 events and 
the K4/l,000; Paul MacDonald won two golds, in the 
K2/500 and the K4/l,000; Allan Thompson won two, 
in the Kl/1,000 and K4/l,000; and Grant Bramwell 
won one gold in the K4/l,000. 

The other four golds were won by Mark Todd (on 
Charisma) in the three-day equestrian event; by Russell 
Coutts in the Finn class yachting; by Rex Sellers and 
Chris Timms in the Tornado class yachting; and by 
Conrad Robertson, Shane O’Brien, Keith Trask and 
Les O’Connell in the coxless four rowing event. Light- 
heavyweight boxer Kevin Barry won the silver medal 
for his event. His opponent, American Evander Ho- 
lyfield, was disqualified for punching after the break. 
Barry behaved with generosity and grace in the face of 
a bitterly unsportsmanlike crowd. Bronze medals were 
won by Bruce Kendall in the board sailing and by the 
coxed four of Lawton, Mabbott, Symon, Tong and 
Hollister (cox) in the rowing. In addition, NZ athletes 
were awarded four Olympic diplomas. 

• In 1988, at Seoul, NZ won three gold medals: Mark 
Todd (on Charisma) in the three-day equestrian event; 
Bruce Kendall in the board sailing event; and Ian 
Ferguson and Paul MacDonald in the K2/500 canoe¬ 
ing. Ferguson and MacDonald won the silver in the 
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K2/l,000 and Rex Sellers and Chris Timms also won 
silver in the Tornado class yachting. Mark Todd, with 
Tinks Pottinger, Andrew Bennie and Marges Knighton, 
won a bronze for the equestrian three-day event (team). 
Paul Kingsman (200 m backstroke) and Anthony 
Mosse (200 m butterfly) won swimming bronzes. 
Rowing netted three bronze medals: Nikki Payne and 
Lynley Hannen, the women’s coxless pair; Eric Ver- 
donk, single sculls; and White, Johnstone, Wright, Keys 
and Bird (cox), men’s coxed fours. John Cutler in the 
Finn class yachting and Paul MacDonald in the Kl/500 
brought the bronze tally to a record. In addition, NZ 
athletes were awarded 11 Olympic diplomas. 

In 1992, at Barcelona, NZ won one gold medal with 
Barbara Kendall in the board sailing event. Silver med¬ 
als were won in yachting events by Leslie Egnot and 
Jan Shearer (470 class); Rod Davis and Don Cowie 
(Star class); and a bronze medal went to Craig Monk 
in the Finn class. Danyon Loader won a silver medal in 
the 200 m butterfly and the equestrian team of Mark 
Todd, Blyth Tait, Vicky Latta and Andrew Nichol¬ 
son won silver medals, with Blyth Tait (on Messiah) 
also winning a bronze medal in the three-day event 
(individual). Bronze medals came for both Lorraine 
Moller in the women’s marathon and Gary Anderson 
in the 4,000 m individual cycling pursuit. David Tua 
also won bronze in the boxing heavyweight class. In 
addition, NZ athletes were awarded 19 Olympic diplo¬ 
mas. 

In 1996, at Atlanta, Georgia, NZ won three gold 
medals, two silvers and a bronze, with the team of 97 
members also winning 13 diplomas. Swimmer Danyon 
Loader scored a sensational double with gold medals in 
the 200 m and 400 m freestyle. The third gold went to 
Blyth Tait (on Ready Teddy) in the three-day individual 
equestrian event with Sally Clark (on Squirrel Hill) 
bringing home a silver in the same event. NZ gained 
a bronze in the separate equestrian team competition 
with Andrew Nicholson, Vaughn Jefferis and Vicky 
Latta. Barbara Kendall earned the silver medal in the 
board sailing (470 class) event. In addition, NZ athletes 
were awarded 13 Olympic diplomas. 

In 2000, at Sydney NZ’s largest-ever team had disap¬ 
pointing results, with one gold medal and three bronze. 
In rowing, Rob Waddell won gold in the men’s single 
sculls, and bronze medals were won in the equestrian 
competition by Mark Todd in the three-day event (indi¬ 
vidual), and in board sailing by Aaron McIntosh (men’s 
mistral) and Barbara Kendall (women’s mistral). 

In 2004 the Olympic Games returned to Athens, in its 
country of origin. The NZ team with 150 athletes (83 
male, 67 female) competed in 18 sports. Gold medals 
were won by twins Georgina and Caroline Evers- 
Swindell in the women’s double sculls, Sarah Ulmer 
in the women’s cycling 3,000 m individual pursuit 
(in a world record time), and Hamish Carter in men’s 


triathlon. Carter was followed home by Bevan Docher- 
ty for a silver medal, and Ben Fouhy also won silver in 
the Kl/1,000 canoeing. NZ athletes were awarded 20 
Olympic diplomas. 

The Olympic Winter Games, first held in Chamonix, 
France in 1924, includes only those sports practised on 
snow and ice. NZ first participated in the celebration of 
the VI Olympic Winter Games at Oslo, Norway, in 1952 
with a team of five, and has competed in each Games since 
except for 1956 and 1964. At the XVI Olympic Winter 
Games at Albertville, France, in 1992, Anneliese Coberger 
of Christchurch won a silver medal in alpine skiing (giant 
slalom) — the first medal at the winter festival by anyone 
from the Southern Hemisphere. Also at these Games, 
Michael McMillen and the Relay Team each won an 
Olympic Diploma in skating short-track (speed skating), 
finishing fourth in the 1,000 m and 5,000 m respectively. 
At Lillehammer, Norway, in 1992, the ice racing team 
arrived with the world 5,000 m relay title and record. 
They made the final but were disqualified. In 1998 a team 
of nine went to Nagano, Japan, led by alpine skier Claudia 
Riegler. 

The Paralympic Games (Paralympics) had their origins 
in 1948, when Sir Ludwig Guttmann organised a sports 
competition involving World War Two veterans with a spi¬ 
nal cord injuries in Stoke Mandeville, England. Four years 
later, competitors from the Netherlands joined the games 
and an international movement was born. Olympic-style 
games for athletes with a disability were organised for the 
first time in Rome in 1960. In Toronto in 1976, other dis¬ 
ability groups were added, and in the same year the first 
Paralympic Winter Games took place in Sweden. 

Today, the Paralympics are elite sport events for ath¬ 
letes from six different disability groups. They emphasise, 
however, the participants’ athletic achievement rather than 
their disability. The movement has grown dramatically 
since its first days. The number of athletes participating in 
Summer Paralympic Games has increased from 400 ath¬ 
letes in Rome in 1960 to 3,969 in Athens in 2004, repre¬ 
senting 136 countries. The Paralympics have always been 
held in the same year as the Olympic Games. Since the 
Seoul 1988 Paralympic Games and the Albertville 1992 
Winter Paralympic Games they have also taken place at 
the same venues as the Olympics. 

Prominent NZ Paralympians of recent times have in¬ 
cluded Eve Rimmer, Graham Congdon, Neroli Fairhall, 
Rachael Battersby, Duane Kale and Peter Horne. NZ 
Paralympic athletes in 2004 competed in athletics, boc- 
cia (played by athletes who have cerebral palsy; players 
either throw, kick or use an assistive device to propel 
leather balls as close as possible to a ball that serves as the 
target), cycling, equestrian, powerlifting, shooting, swim¬ 
ming, wheelchair rugby and wheelchair tennis. With just 
36 athletes, NZ won six gold, one silver and three bronze 
medals, and set five world records. Gold medals were won 
by Matt Slade in the 200 m, Michael Johnson (air rifle), 
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Peter Martin (shot put, javelin), Tim Prendergast (800 m) 
and the wheelchair rugby team. 

(See also NZ Olympic Committee, Olympic Movement.) 

OLYMPIC MOVEMENT Leonard A Cuff (1866-1954) 
of Christchurch, a founder and first Honorary Secretary 
of the New Zealand Amateur Athletic Association, was in 
Paris as athlete/manager of the second NZ Athletics Team 
when he met the founder of the Olympic Movement, 
Frenchman Pierre de Coubertin on 8 July 1892. During 
their time together, Coubertin and Cuff appear to have 
shared common views on the educational and social value 
of sport in society. 

Consequently, when Coubertin announced, on 25 Nov¬ 
ember 1892, his intention to restore the Olympic Games 
as a means of promoting a modern Olympic philosophy, 
NZ was one of the first nations to fully support his initia¬ 
tive. Cuff was subsequently elected one of the 13 Founder 
Members of the International Olympic Committee (IOC) 
established on 23 June 1894 in Paris and was the first 
IOC member appointed to NZ and Australia. He held 
that position until 1905 and was the last of the Founder 
Members to die. The name of Leonard Cuff (along with 
the names of the other members of the first IOC) is perma¬ 
nently inscribed upon a marble plaque at the Panathenean 
Stadium in Athens, Greece, where the Games of the First 
Olympiad of the modern era were celebrated from 6 to 
15 April 1896. 

The second to sixth IOC members appointed to New 
Zealand were Messrs R Coombes (also appointed to 
Australia), A Marryatt, J Firth, B Freyberg, and C Wray. 
The seventh IOC member was Lord Porritt (1900-94) and 
the eighth was Sir Lance Cross (1912-89). Both became 
members of the IOC Executive Board, chaired IOC Com¬ 
missions, and were elected Honorary IOC Members. The 
ninth and current IOC member appointed to NZ is Tay 
Wilson of Wellington. 

(See also NZ Olympic Committee, Olympic Games.) 

OMBUDSMAN, or Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Investigation, was first appointed in NZ under legislation 
enacted in 1962. The first appointee was Sir Guy Powles 
who was the sole ombudsman until 1975, when others 
were appointed, and Powles became Chief Ombudsman. 
Sir Brian Elwood was appointed as Chief Ombudsman in 
1994. Judge Anand Satyanand was appointed an ombuds¬ 
man the following year. The term, ombudsman, originally 
applied to a Swedish legal functionary who investigated 
public complaints against the government bureaucracy. 

NZ’s ombudsmen investigate, either as the result of a 
complaint or on their own initiative, the actions of govern¬ 
ment departments or organisations (where they affect the 
public) and, since 1975, of local authorities. All investiga¬ 
tions by ombudsmen are carried out in private. Their find¬ 
ings are given to the government organisation concerned 
and, if not accepted, may be sent on to the Prime Minister 


and then to Parliament and, in the case of local authorities, 
the findings may be published locally. 

The banking and insurance industries set up their own 
ombudsmen in the 1990s. 

ONCE WERE WARRIORS (see Duff, Alan) 

ONGAONGA (see Nettles) 

ONSLOW, William Hillier.The Fourth Earl of, (1853- 
1911) was the thirteenth Governor of NZ, from May 
1889 until February 1892. He was born in England, 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and was Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade before his appointment to NZ. During his 
term here he had a period of constitutional controversy 
with John Ballance, following the Liberal Party election 
to office in 1891. After Lord Onslow resigned in 1892, he 
returned to England and resumed his parliamentary career 
in the House of Lords. He became Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, then Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and held other senior political posts. 

OPO was a young female bottlenosed dolphin (genus Tur- 
siops), which became celebrated round the world in the 
NZ summer of 1955-56 by establishing an extraordinary 
relationship with people on the beach at Opononi, in the 
Hokianga Harbour. 

During the early part of 1955, fishermen in the Hoki¬ 
anga began noticing the young dolphin accompanying 
their boats, and even inviting them to scratch her with an 
oar. At the height of the Christmas holiday season, when 
hundreds of people crowded the beaches at Opononi, Opo 
would appear almost every day and frolic with bathers. 
She established a special relationship with some children 
she seemed to recognise, allowing them to stroke and 
scratch her, to play with a ball, and even giving some of 
the smaller ones brief rides on her back. Film of her play¬ 
ing with children was taken. 

Towards the end of the summer, the government 
decided to accord Opo the same kind of personal protec¬ 
tion given Pelorus Jack and at midnight on 8 March 1956 
the Fisheries (Dolphin Protection) Regulations became 
law by Order-in-Council. The dolphin had not appeared 
that day and on 9 March the country went into mourning 
when she was found dead, jammed among rocks where 
the tide runs from a large rock pool. One theory is that she 
was stunned by the deliberate or accidental but certainly 
illegal use of explosives. 

Opo was buried onshore at Opononi and the sculptor 
Russell Clark donated to the town a figure carved in stone 
of a boy and a dolphin. 

(See also Dolphins.) 

OPOTIKI is the Bay of Plenty’s most eastern town with 
just over 4,000 people, located 60 km south-east of 
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Whakatane. It is a servicing centre for both dairying and 
sheep farming. 

Opotiki was a substantial Maori settlement even in pre- 
European times, and European settlement began about the 
mid-1860s. The town became a borough in 1911. It was 
in a church in the town, St Stephen the Martyr, that a mis¬ 
sionary, Rev Carl S Volkner, was murdered and beheaded 
in 1865 by insurgent Maori. The British Army expedition 
to punish the killers was the genesis of the settlement there 
by Europeans. 



Opotiki in the early 1900s. 


OPUNAKE is a town and seaside resort of 1,600 people 
on Opunake Bay, located 42 km west of Eltham, 43 km 
north-west of Hawera and 65 km south-west of New Ply¬ 
mouth, on SH 45, the road that hugs Taranaki’s coast as 
it circuits the mountain. As in most Taranaki townships, 
its principal industry is farming. 

The beach is renowned locally for its surf, and is popu¬ 
lar with board-riders and thrill-seeking canoeists. The 
town’s name is also related to the sea, and is a translation 
of ‘o’, meaning place of, and ‘punake’, meaning bow of 
a canoe. 


ORAKAU PA, about 8 km south-east of Te Awamutu, 
near Kihikihi, was the scene of the most famous battle 
ever to take place on NZ soil between Maori and Pakeha. 
About 1,500 British and colonial soldiers, including cav¬ 
alry and artillery units, attacked 300 Maori led by the cel¬ 
ebrated Rewi Maniapoto between 31 March and 2 April 
1864. A high-born chief of the Ngati Maniapoto and a 
vigorous commander of his people during the Waikato 
War, Rewi had held up General Cameron’s forces at 
Pukekawa Hill, near Meremere, for three months until he 
fell back to Orakau, although it is said he had little faith 
in the pa’s defences. As well as Ngati Maniapoto, there 
were some Waikato and about 140 Tuhoe involved in the 
defence of the pa. 

After two and a half days of relentless artillery fire and 
many assaults on the stockade, the Maori defenders were 
still holding out, although short of ammunition and water. 
Sir Duncan Cameron, the British commander, was so im¬ 
pressed by their courage that he called a truce and offered 
them the chance to surrender. It was then that Rewi is said 


to have made his now legendary reply: ‘Kaore e mau te 
rongo, ake, ake!’, ‘We will never surrender, never!’ 

Cameron’s intermediary, William Mair, then asked that 
the women and children be allowed out of the pa, but 
before Rewi could reply a woman, Ahumai Te Paerata, 
stood up and shouted ‘Ki te mate nga tane, me mate ano 
nga wahine me nga tamariki’, ‘If the men die, the women 
and children will die also.’ By this time, Cameron’s troops 
had dug a sap so close to the pa’s earthworks that they 
could pound away with artillery from point-blank range 
and, as they began to effect an entry into the pa, the 
defenders fled. Many of them were cut down by cavalry. 
Rewi escaped but of the 300 defenders, 150 were killed, 
many more were wounded, and 33 prisoners were taken. 
British casualties were 15 dead and 54 wounded. 

Rewi’s defiant cry came to symbolise the courage and 
chivalry of the Maori during the wars with the Pakeha. 
Rewi was physically a small man, but with a commanding 
personality and a brilliant sense of military tactics. He was 
born about 1815 and died near Orakau in 1894. 

ORANGE ROUGHY (Hoplostethus atlanticus) was first 
caught in commercial quantities by foreign deep-sea trawl¬ 
ers off NZ in the 1970s and is now the subject of a world¬ 
wide fishery. It is a reddish-coloured deepwater species 
with a large bony head, growing to 60 cm and over 100 
years of age. The fishery began on the Chatham Rise but 
they have now been fished in depths beyond 1,200 m, and 
spawning aggregations occur in winter over seamounts 
throughout the EEZ. Because orange roughy are long- 
lived and do not breed until they are older than most other 
fish ever live, they are very prone to overfishing and the 
catch has greatly dwindled, from a peak of 62,000 tonnes 
in 1988-9 to less than 15,000 tonnes in 2003. Together 
with the damage caused to the sea bed and seamounts by 
trawling, this has made orange roughy a new by-word for 
the environmental movement. 

ORCA (Orcinus orca), also called killer whales, are the 
largest member of the dolphin family. This distinctive 
black and white marine mammal reaches an average 
length of 7 m and a weight of 5 tonnes. The male has 
a large 1.8 m dorsal fin, which distinguishes it from the 
female, whose dorsal fin only reaches about 1 m and is 
hooked rather than straight. 

Orcas live in loose groups called pods that range widely 
around NZ, where they feed largely on other marine 
mammals and stingrays. They occasionally enter the har¬ 
bours of cities, including Auckland and Wellington. An 
estimated 150-200 orcas move regularly between North¬ 
land and Kaikoura. (See also Dolphins, Whales.) 

ORCHIDS are represented in NZ by about 80 of the 
30,000 species which are spread round the world. Among 
the best known are the epiphytes — Dendrobium cun- 
ninghamii with its white flowers with pink or purple 
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centres, about 2.5 cm across, and Earina mucronata with 
its creamy, very sweet-scented flowers. These two are 
widespread on trees in forests at relatively low altitudes. 

Among the most abundant of the ground orchids are 
members of the genus Pterostylis, with about a dozen spe¬ 
cies including P. banksii. These pterostylis can be stylish 
and attractive, but NZ orchids generally have none of the 
extraordinary flower development for which many tropi¬ 
cal species are famous. 

ORDER OF ST JOHN performs pre-emergency care in 
NZ through a fleet of modern ambulances, volunteers at 
public gatherings, such as on sports fields, and first-aid 
courses. Its headquarters are in Wellington, with branches 
nationwide. 

The Order began in NZ with St John Ambulance 
Association centres formed in Christchurch and Welling¬ 
ton in 1885. Association centres, St John Brigade units 
and nursing divisions were gradually set up throughout 
the country. It existed as an extension of the Grand Priory 
of the Order in England, until a Dominion Executive took 
office in 1920, a commandery was established in 1931 
and a priory in 1946. Although the Order is virtually 
autonomous in NZ, it is still technically subject to the stat¬ 
utes approved in the Grand Priory’s Royal Charter. The 
Prior of the Order in NZ is the Governor-General. 

OREO DORY, Black (Allocyttus sp.) is a deepwater rela¬ 
tive of the true dories and grows to an average length of 
30 to 40 cm and about 1 kg in weight. It has a laterally 
compressed diamond-shaped body which is more or less 
uniformly dark grey, and black fins. The scales are rough 
and deeply embedded and the eyes are large. It is the most 
commonly caught oreo dory in NZ waters and is taken 
in depths of 600 to 1,000 m around the southern part of 
the country. It can be distinguished from the related spiky 
oreo dory which is lighter in colour and has scales which 
can be dislodged under pressure. The flesh of all oreo dory 
species is white and firm and of good flavour. 

Smooth Oreo Dory (Pseudocyttus maculatus) can be 
distinguished from the black and spiky oreo dories by its 
more elongated and rounded form, its very small and eas¬ 
ily dislodged scales and the small fin rays. It is green-grey 
in colour with large dark spots which are more prominent 
in the small fish. It grows to about 45 cm and weighs 
about 1 kg. It is taken by trawling in depths of 600 to 
1,000 m around the south of NZ. 

Catches of oreo dory exceed 20,000 tonnes a year. 

ORETI RIVER, at 203 km, is NZ’s tenth-longest river. It 
rises in the southern reaches of the Thomson Mountains, 
west of Lake Wakatipu, and flows southwards across 
Southland District to enter Foveaux Strait south of Inver¬ 
cargill. It is also known as the New River. The name 
means ‘place of the snare’. 

Oreti Plains is the locality on the Southland Plains on 


the west side of the river, 11 km west of Winton. Oreti 
Beach is the long sweep of sandy coastline that extends 
for some distance north-westwards from the mouth of the 
river, 13 km west of Invercargill. 

ORIGINALS is the name given to the 1905 All Blacks 
team which toured Britain, France and North America 
between September 1905 and February 1906. They played 
35 matches, won 34 and lost only to Wales, three-nil, after 
what team members claimed was a legitimate try was dis¬ 
allowed by the referee. Points scored totalled 976 and only 
59 were scored against them. The team was captained 
by D Gallaher and managed by G H Dixon. The name, 
‘Originals’, is derived from the fact that it was the first NZ 
rugby team to be called the All Blacks. 

ORMOND, John Davies (1832-1917) was a Superintend¬ 
ent of Hawke’s Bay, a Cabinet Minister and one of the 
largest landholders in early Hawke’s Bay. He was born 
in England, the son of a Royal Navy captain, and came 
to NZ at the age of 16 as a protege of Edward Eyre, 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Munster, who later married 
Ormond’s sister. After serving as Eyre’s private secretary 
and as clerk of the New Munster Executive Council, 
Ormond resigned in 1852 and took up a sheep run near 
Waipukurau. He was heavily involved in provincial poli¬ 
tics, and succeeded Sir Donald Mclean as Superintendent 
of Hawke’s Bay, serving from 1869 until the abolition 
of the provinces in 1876. He was an MP from 1861 to 
1881 and again from 1884 until 1890, serving various 
administrations as Secretary of Crown Lands, Minister of 
Immigration, Minister of Public Works and Postmaster- 
General. Ormond founded a farming dynasty in Hawke’s 
Bay. Sir John Davies Wilder Ormond (1905-95) was 
chairman of the Meat Producers’ Board (now Meat New 
Zealand) for 20 years until his retirement in 1972. 

ORPHEUS was a Royal Navy steam corvette which was 
wrecked on Manukau Bar at the entrance to the Manukau 
Harbour, Auckland, in February 1863, with the loss of 
189 soldiers and sailors from a complement of 256. This 
remains NZ’s worst sea disaster. The NZ Wars were at 
their height, and the 1,076-ton ship was taking soldiers 
into the port of Onehunga on a fine but windy day when 
she hit the bar. Only a cutter and a pinnace got clear of 
the ship in heavy seas, which broke over the decks of the 
foundering vessel and washed many men to their deaths. 

OSH (see Occupational Safety and Health) 

O’SHEA, John Dempsey (1920-2001) is often referred to 
as the grandfather and founder of the NZ film industry. 
His career began in the 1940s, when he became assistant 
to the Censor. He was later involved in the establishment 
of the Wellington Film Society, the NZ Film Commission 
and Film Archive. In 1950 he joined Pacific Films, which 
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had begun in 1948. From 1957, after the two founders 
of the company, Alun Falconer and Roger Mirams, had 
left, O’Shea almost single-handedly kept independent film 
making in NZ alive until the establishment of the Film 
Commission in 1978. In the late 1960s and 1970s Pacific 
Films provided a training ground for the film industry. 
Many of its staff — Gaylene Preston, Michael Seresin, 
Barry Barclay — would later become important film mak¬ 
ers in their own right. In 1974 O’Shea’s production of 
Tangata Whenua, a six-part television series on Maori 
life and culture, written by Michael King and directed by 
Barry Barclay, opened a door for Maori to begin telling 
their own stories on screen. With the upturn in the NZ 
film industry in the 1980s Pacific Films released Sons for 
the Return Home (1979), Pictures (1981), Among the 
Cinders (1984), Leave all Fair (1985), Ngati (1987) and 
Te Rua (1991). 

In 1990 O’Shea received an OBE for his services to film 
and in 1992 he received the first Lifetime Achievement 
Award presented by the Film Commission. 

OSTRICHES and EMUS have become a part of NZ’s 
agricultural scene only in the last ten years or so, although 
NZ has long been home to large members of the Ratite 
family to which these large flightless birds belong. The 
largest member, the moa, was hunted to extinction, 
however, by Maori before European settlement. The first 
ostriches were imported in the early 1900s and grown for 
their feathers, which were used in hat fashion design for 
women, and fine leather, which was used in garments and 
bags. This only lasted until the 1930s. Then in the 1990s 
ostriches were rediscovered for their meat, leather and oil 
production possibilities, and a small boom in breeding 
birds ensued. Ostrich numbers are currently increasing, 
mainly on lifestyle farms of less than 5 ha. 

Their Ratite cousin, the Australian native emu, has also 
been imported in growing numbers for speculative breed¬ 
ing and investment on the basis of a superior production 
of very light penetrating oil with a wide variety of uses. 

O’SULLIVAN, Vincent (1937- ) is a poet, playwright, 
short-story writer, novelist, critic and editor. Born in 
Auckland, he graduated from the universities of Auckland 
(1959) and Oxford (1962) and went on to lecture at Vic¬ 
toria University (1963-66) and the University of Waikato 
(1968-78), before turning to writing as a full-time occu¬ 
pation. Tie was literary editor of the NZ Listener during 
1979-80, before achieving a series of writer’s residencies 
and research fellowships in universities in Australia and 
NZ, as well as a year as playwright-in-residence at the 
Downstage Theatre in Wellington (1983). In 1988 he 
returned to Victoria University as professor of English. 

O’Sullivan’s first book of verse, Our Burning Time, 
was published in 1965, and over the next few years he 
established a solid reputation as a poet. He then turned 
to short fiction in the 1970s, with the publication of a 


number of collections, including The Boy, The Bridge, The 
River (1978), Dandy Edison for Lunch and Other Stories 
(1981), Survivals (1985), The Snow in Spain: Short Stories 
(1990) and Palms and Minarets: Selected Stories (1992). 
A novel, Believers to the Bright Coast (1998), was runner 
up for the Deutz Medal for Fiction. Three more volumes 
of verse followed: Seeing You Asked (1999), which won 
the Best Book of Poetry Award at the 1999 Montana NZ 
Book Awards, I’ll Tell You This Much (2000) and The 
Lucky Table (2001); and an essay, On Longing (2002). 
In 2003 O’Sullivan wrote Long Journey to the Border, a 
biography of John Mulgan. 

As an editor, O’Sullivan has been involved with many 
major works, including NZ Short Stories: Third Series 
(1975), five volumes of The Collected Letters of Katherine 
Mansfield (1984-96, with Margaret Scott), and The 
Oxford Book of NZ Short Stories (1992). An Anthology 
of Twentieth-Century NZ Poetry (1970) was a standard 
text for a quarter of a century. 

During the 1980s, O’Sullivan wrote for radio and tel¬ 
evision, and his first stage play, Shuriken, was performed 
in July 1983. This was followed by several others, includ¬ 
ing Jones and Jones (1988) and Billy (1989). However, 
O’Sullivan’s novel, Let the River Stand (1993), winner 
of the Montana NZ Book Award in 1994, is perhaps his 
greatest achievement to date. 

O’Sullivan was made a Distinguished Companion of 
the NZ Order of Merit in 2000 for services to literature. 

OTAGO EARLY SETTLERS’ MUSEUM was opened in 
Cumberland Street, Dunedin, in the early 1900s following 
the formation of the Otago Early Settlers’ Association in 
1898, 50 years after the establishment of the Dunedin 
settlement. 

Originally conceived as a memorial to the pioneers, it 
has evolved into the largest regional history museum in 
NZ. The collection of archival material is distinguished 
by its size, with extensive records and photographs of the 
lives of the people who settled the Otago and Southland 
regions. The photographic collection has hundreds of an¬ 
cestor portraits and thousands of historical photographs. 
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The collections also cover technological change within 
the period, with displays illustrating important industries 
of the region such as gold mining and whaling. Early 
modes of transport are displayed. 

A detailed insight into the living conditions of the 19th 
century is provided in the wide range of agricultural, 
industrial and domestic items; and its textile collection, 
including a large section on bedspreads and Paisley shawls, 
represents a major holding within NZ. 

The paintings collection contains several thousand 
pieces including works in albums and sketchbooks. Some 
of the primitive paintings and watercolours by George 
O’Brien are a significant legacy of 19th century NZ art. 

OTAGO MUSEUM, founded in 1868, is one of the most 
important institutions of its kind in the country. The early 
collection of material came from exhibits at the NZ Exhi¬ 
bition held in Dunedin in 1865. The first meeting of the 
museum committee was held in 1868 and the first building 
was opened in 1877. 

A museum of natural history and human history, its 
collections cover minerals, the animal kingdom and repre¬ 
sentations of human cultures from the ancient Egyptians 
to contemporary NZ. The museum’s classical collection is 
the most important in Australasia, and the Pacific collec¬ 
tion is one of the most extensive in the world. 

Among the animal exhibits is the massive skeleton of a 
fin whale in the maritime gallery, and the bird hall which 
represents a wide variety of NZ native species, including 
moa, giant penguin and notornis. A beautiful timbered 
Victorian Animal Attic resides at the top of the museum, a 
feature unique to Otago. 

The human history collections trace the development 
of European civilisation since its inception in the ancient 
Middle East, through Sumerian and Egyptian culture 
to that of the high civilisations of Greece and Rome. In 
ceramics it continues through the rise of Islam in the Dark 
Ages and the European Renaissance to the rise of the great 
trading empires of Western Europe which brought Euro¬ 
peans to NZ in the late 18th century. 

In the magnificent Maori collection, pride of place goes 
to exhibits of finely carved ivory, bone and greenstone 
amulets that are unique to the South Island, and to the 
carvings from the East Coast meeting house Tumoana- 
Kotore. 

Within the Polynesian Court is an enigmatic Easter 
Island statue. There is also a feather cloak from Hawaii, 
considered a particularly important piece, which belonged 
to a member of their royal family. 

The cultures that fringe the Pacific, of Melanesia, Japan 
and North America, Indonesia and South-East Asia, are 
well-represented. There are also collections of world nu¬ 
mismatics (coins and medals) and Pacific philately (post¬ 
age stamps). 

The museum also has an interactive science centre, 
Discovery World, with changing exhibitions illustrating a 


variety of science and technology principles. There is also 
a combined natural and human history exhibition that 
tells the story of the region of Otago. 

OTAGO PROVINCE was founded in 1853, five years 
after the establishment of the settlement at Dunedin. It 
included all the South Island south of the Waitaki River 
and south of a line running across to Awarua Bay on the 
West Coast. Some modification was made to this bound¬ 
ary in 1861, following a dispute with the Canterbury 
Provincial Council. In that year, Southland broke off and 
formed itself into a separate province, bounded in the 
east by the Mataura River and the ocean, in the west by 
the Waiau River and in the north by a line running from 
Mt Eyre across to Lake Manapouri. After Stewart Island 
was bought by the central government from its Maori 
owners, it was added to Southland Province in 1863. The 
Southlanders, achieving less economic success than Otago, 
rejoined the northern province in 1870. The region has 
a rigorous winter climate and, although archaeologists 
have found traces of Maori habitation as early as the year 
1000, there is no evidence of Maori agriculture and it is 
estimated that in the 1830s there were fewer than 1,000 
Maori living south of the Waitaki River. 

Although sealers from Australia had been active in 
the area from 1800, European settlement began with a 
whaling station at Preservation Inlet, Fiordland, in 1829, 
followed by at least a dozen others at different spots, and 
then more substantially ten years later with the village of 
John Jones at Waikouaiti. Otago was an organised settle¬ 
ment under the aegis of the Otago Association, sponsored 
by the Free Church of Scotland. The original Otago Block 
purchase from the Maori was about 160,000 ha. The 
tussock land of Otago and Southland proved good for 
sheep farming, needing little development, and there were 
substantial areas of land suitable for cropping. However, 
the early prosperity of Otago was based on lucrative earn¬ 
ings from gold mining in Central Otago during the 1860s. 
During the first 50 years of settlement in NZ, Otago was 
the most substantial and successful of the provinces. 

Central Otago, under the shadow of the Southern Alps, 
has the driest and one of the sunniest (in summer) micro¬ 
climates in NZ, and is a prolific fruit-growing region. 

Otago Harbour is the long inlet that runs along the 
northern side of the Otago Peninsula, up to the foot of 
Dunedin’s commercial area, but because it is shallow the 
deepwater port is at Port Chalmers. 

Otago Peninsula runs 25 km eastwards from the city of 
Dunedin to Cape Saunders. 

It has been claimed that the name Otago comes from 
the Maori word, Otakou, ‘the place of red earth’, but 
recent studies indicate that Otago, variously spelt Otagoo, 
Otargo or Otago, was the original and reasonably faithful 
rendering of the southern dialect Maori. ‘Otakou’, prob¬ 
ably a northern dialect rendering, appears to have come 
into use about 1844, possibly introduced by surveyors 
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from the north, but in 1848, Sir George Grey ruled: ‘In 
compliance with the wish of the Scotch Association for 
colonising the southern portion of the middle island of NZ 
... the site of their present settlement will, in future ... be 
designated Otago instead of Otakou.’ A small settlement 
30 km north-east from the centre of Dunedin, not far from 
Taiaroa Head, is called Otakou. 

OTAGO UNIVERSITY (see University of Otago) 

OTAKI is a town with about 5,600 people, 20 km south of 
Levin and 75 km north of Wellington, on the coast. It was 
the centre of the activities on the mainland of the Maori 
warrior Te Rauparaha of the Ngati Toa, who moved to the 
district from Kawhia in the early 1820s. A Maori church, 
Rangiatea, was built at Otaki in the late 1840s on the 
command of Te Rauparaha; it is more popularly known 
as the Otaki Maori Church. Opposite the church stands 
a monument to Te Rauparaha. Among the first European 
settlers at Otaki was missionary Octavius Hadfield. 

Otaki is on a fairly narrow coastal strip but it is a 
highly productive market gardening area and there is some 
pastoral farming. The main town is 2 km from the coast, 
where there is a second centre called Otaki Beach. 

OTOROHANGA is a town 20 km north of Te Kuiti and 
25 km south of Te Awamutu with a population exceeding 
2,600. It is a servicing centre for a fertile farming area, 
predominantly dairying, and for tourists attracted mainly 
by the nearby Waitomo Caves. 

Otorohanga was a substantial Maori village in the 
19th century and in the 1860s large areas of wheat and 
oats were grown there. There were at least three Maori 
pa, two on opposite sides of the Waipa River and one on 
Kakamutu Hill, above what is now the town domain. 

The North Island Main Trunk railway had reached 
the area by 1880 but the Maori chiefs, including Rewi 
Maniapoto, would not allow it to proceed south through 
the King Country until 1885. The present town developed 
from the construction camp set up to drive the railway 
through. When the first census was taken of the area 
in 1886, the European population was 40, all of them 
males. 

In 1888, Tane Tinorau and a surveyor, Fred Mace, 
discovered the Waitomo Caves with their cavernous 
underground streams and glow-worms. The caves are 16 
km to the south-west of the town and have attracted visi¬ 
tors from many parts of NZ and the world. Many of the 
50,000-plus tourists who visited the area in 1985 also vis¬ 
ited the Otorohanga Zoological Society’s deer park, kiwi 
house (and research centre), tuatara enclosure and aviary. 

Otorohanga was made a town district in 1924 and a 
borough in 1952; it recently became the District of Otoro¬ 
hanga, a local government entity which includes the town 
and an area of adjacent rural land with a total population 
of about 9,200. 


OTTERS of a native species were believed for many years 
to have inhabited areas in the South Island until soon 
after the arrival of European settlers, but modern scientific 
opinion is highly sceptical. Maori had two names which 
referred to an aquatic animal or animals: waiotereke and 
kaurehe. The explorer, Sir Julius von Haast, claimed to 
have seen tracks near Lake Clearwater which resembled 
those of a European otter but were slightly smaller. That 
was in 1861 and about the same time, one claim goes, two 
European settlers saw an animal they decided was like an 
otter or beaver at nearby Lake Heron. Reported sightings 
continued until the late 1900s, numbering 70 between the 
early 1960s and late 1982. 

OUTWARD BOUND TRUST, formed in NZ in 1961, 
has a school at Anakiwa, 11 km by launch and 24 km 
by road from Picton in Queen Charlotte Sound, Marl¬ 
borough, at which regular courses in outdoor pursuits, 
designed to enhance self-confidence, are conducted. Ana¬ 
kiwa means literally ‘the cave of Kiwa’ (a Maori god). 

Outward Bound has followed the pattern set by the 
movement in Britain, where it started in 1941, based on 
experiments by Kurt Hahn when he was headmaster of 
Gordonstoun, the British school which both the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the present Prince of Wales attended. The 
impetus for an Outward Bound school in NZ was given 
by former Governor-General Lord Cobham after whom it 
was eventually named and who opened it at a ceremony 
at Anakiwa in September 1962. 

OVERSEAS AID is administered by the NZ Agency for 
International Development (NZAID), which was created 
on 1 July 2002 after a ministerially-commissioned con¬ 
sultant’s review of NZ’s Official Development Assistance 
(NZODA) recommended that aid should have a more 
distinct identity, separate from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade (MFAT). NZAID concentrates its devel¬ 
opment assistance on activities that help and fulfil basic 
needs, that achieve sustainable livelihoods and develop¬ 
ment, and ensure safe and inclusive societies. 

NZAID’s core geographical focus is the Pacific region, 
supporting NZ’s special relationship with the Cook 
Islands, Niue and Tokelau, as well as 11 other Pacific 
nations or island groups. NZAID also supports projects 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Spending on aid pro¬ 
grammes in the year ending June 2003 was over $230 
million, of which 33 per cent was spent on programmes 
in the Pacific region. 

NZ’s bilateral aid schedule comprises direct assistance 
on a country-to-country basis in the form of development 
projects and activities, including scholarship programmes 
for overseas students, the work of Volunteer Service 
Abroad (VSA) and non-government organisations, and 
contributions for emergency and disaster relief opera¬ 
tions. In the year ending June 2003, $35.46 million was 
given for emergency and disaster relief. NZ’s biggest-ever 
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international aid package of $68 million was pledged to 
countries devastated by the Asian tsunami on Boxing Day 
2004. 

NZ’s multilateral aid is given in conjunction with the 
global aid agencies and programmes of the United Nations, 
the Commonwealth, the World Bank, the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank, and a range of international organisations. 

OVERSEAS INVESTMENT COMMISSION is an in¬ 
dependent body, established under the Overseas Invest¬ 
ment Act 1973, which administers the NZ Government’s 
foreign investment policies. The core work of the Com¬ 
mission is to assess applications for consent from foreign 
investors who intend making substantial investments in 
NZ. Foreign investors must obtain consent under the 
Overseas Investment Regulations 1995 if they wish to 
acquire 25% or more of ‘significant’ assets in NZ. Sig¬ 
nificant assets include: businesses or property worth more 
than $50 million; land over five hectares or worth more 
than $10 million; any land on most offshore islands; and 
certain sensitive land areas. 

OWLS (see Morepork) 

OXFORD developed as two separate communities, East 
and West Oxford, which gradually merged into today’s 
community of nearly 1,500 people. The town is situated 
on SH 72 on the banks of the Eyre River on the north¬ 
ern edge of the Canterbury Plains, 55 km north-west of 
Christchurch and 33 km west of Rangiora, and is the cen¬ 
tre of a large area of sheep farming, dairying and crops. 

The township originated as a bush camp and saw-mill¬ 
ing centre in the 1850s but nearby forests were destroyed 
by fire in the early 1900s, which set development back. Its 
name is thought to derive from the university in England 
where many of the town’s early settlers were previously 
educated, or to commemorate the Bishop of Oxford in the 
1850s, Samuel Wilberforce, who was one of the founda¬ 
tion members of the Canterbury Association. 

OYSTERCATCHERS (Haematopodidae) are represented 
by three species: the South Island pied, the variable, and 
the Chatham Island oystercatcher. 

• The South Island pied oystercatcher (Haematopus ost- 
ralegus) nests only in the South Island, mainly inland. It 
lays two to three eggs between September and Novem¬ 
ber. Most birds migrate north to the North Island har¬ 
bours of Auckland and Northland in winter, although 
some remain in northern South Island estuaries and 
harbours. They begin to move south again about July. 


They eat worms, crustaceans, molluscs and sometimes 
small fish. 

• The variable oystercatcher (H. unicolor ) is notable for 
its range of body colour markings. Some are totally 
black, some have white bellies, some look almost like 
H. ostralegus. Most commonly seen around the dunes 
and estuaries of Northland, they are also happy on 
rocky coasts throughout NZ. They eat crustaceans, 
worms, molluscs and bivalve shellfish, l he, variable 
oystercatcher nests in a shallow depfessinn in the s'and 
or on a shell bank. It lays two to three eggs between 
October and January. 

• The Chatham Island oystercatcher (H. , luthatncnsis) 
is sedentary and strongly territorial and does nor seem 
to form flocks. Its breeding behaviour has not been 
studied. 

OYSTER DRILLS, or Oyster Borers (Lepsiellj scohinei), 
are small (less than 25 mm high) and fairly inconspicu¬ 
ous marine snails which feed on shellfish, particularly the 
rock and Pacific oysters, by rasping a small hole about a 
millimetre in diameter through the shell of prey with their 
ribbon-like tongue or radula, inserting the proboscis and 
consuming the animal within. They are plentiful on rocky 
shores and can be responsible for heavy mortalities, par¬ 
ticularly among newly settled oysters. 

OYSTERS make a substantial contribution to the fish¬ 
ing industry. The Stewart Island or Bluff oyster ( l Hatred 
chilensis) occurs throughout our coastal waters, unat¬ 
tached on the sea floor in shallow water, on muddy or 
sandy flats down to about 30 m in some places. I he major 
beds for dredge oysters are in Foveaux Strait, which once 
yielded more than 100 million oysters annually. 1 rotn 
the mid-1980s yields dropped dramatically to 50'million 
or less in the early 1990s because of the ravages of the 
parasite Bonamia. The headquarters of the Foveaux Strait 
oyster fleet is at Bluff. There are also commercial beds in 
Tasman Bay, Nelson. 

T. chilensis is white and scaly without the dark violet 
edging noticeable in the rock oysters. The oyster itself is 
large and succulent and the most favoured and widely 
enjoyed of all NZ shellfish. The Maori name ft it ovster 
is tio para. 

Auckland rock oysters (Saccostrea glomerata) have also 
been fished and were the basis of oyster farming begun in 
the 1970s. However, the Pacific oyster ( Crassustrcd gigas), 
a more recent immigrant from Asia, grows larger and 
faster and is now the mainstay of the industry as well as 
having become widespread in the wild. 
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PA was the pre-European Maori word for a fortified vil¬ 
lage. It is sometimes used nowadays for any settlement 
or village, in place of kainga which refers to a house or 
home. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS FORUM, formerly the South Pa¬ 
cific Forum, was founded in 1971. Renamed in 1999, it 
comprises 16 Pacific countries: NZ, Australia, the Cook 
Islands, Fiji, Nauru, Tonga, Western Samoa, Papua New 
Guinea, Kiribati, Niue, Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, Tuvalu, 
the Marshall Islands, the Federated States of Micronesia, 
and Palau. The need for a Forum came from a sense of 
regionalism which developed in the 1960s, following the 
independence of a number of small South Pacific nations. 

The Forum set up the South Pacific Bureau for Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation in 1972, the Pacific Forum Line (a 
shipping line travelling between the member nations) in 
I “177, and the South Pacific Forum Fisheries Agencies in 
1978. In 1980 the Forum countries signed the South Pa¬ 
cific Regional Trade and Economic Co-operation Agree¬ 
ment under which NZ and Australia grant duty-free and 
unrestricted access on a non-reciprocal basis for most of 
the products exported by the Forum island nations. 

The Forum meets annually at heads of government 
level, with meetings throughout the year at ministerial 
levels. NZ last hosted the Forum in August 2003. In 2002 
the Pacific Island Countries Trade Agreement (PICTA) 
came into a force, being a free trade agreement among 
members of the Forum that will take effect over the next 
ten years, and in 2003, the Pacific Agreement on Closer 
Fcomomic Relations (PACER) came into force, aimed at 
achieving closer trade and economic integration through¬ 
out the Pacific region. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS HEALTH status is very low, accord¬ 
ing to the Ministry of Health. Pacific people’s health status 
is similar to Maori in some areas and lower in others. For 
example, the hospitalisation rates for Pacific children with 
pneumonia and vaccine-preventable infectious diseases 
such as measles and hepatitis B are higher than those of 
other ethnic groups. Pacific children’s rates of meningo¬ 
coccal disease are twice those of Maori and almost eight 
times those of Europeans. Pacific children are more likely 
to fail their new entrant hearing tests and are least likely 
to receive treatment or grommets. They also have poorer 
access to preventative and screening services. 

Pacific women continue to have the highest abortion 
rate. Pacific people continue to suffer the highest incidence 
of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, obesity 
and related dietary conditions. The incidence of cancer of 
the liver is higher among Pacific people than among the 
general population. Pregnancy, respiratory diseases and 
genitourinary diseases also head the list for hospitalisa¬ 
tions of females. In 1995, the major causes of hospitalisa¬ 
tion for Pacific males were accidental injuries, respiratory 
diseases, perinatal conditions and diseases of the digestive 
system. 

The life expectancy at birth of NZ Pacific people is 
higher than that for Maori but lower than that for other 
ethnic groups. The mortality rates for Pacific women aged 
25-44 and 45-64 years are below the national mortality 
rates for these groups. The high fertility levels of Pacific 
people and a rise in immigration trends will further in¬ 
crease the population. 

On the plus side, the number of Pacific health service 
providers in NZ is likely to increase significantly by the 
year 2010. This is in response to the rising Pacific people’s 
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population and the demand from customers for Pacific 
providers. This will in turn encourage Pacific people to 
use the services and it may lead to a healthier status for 
Pacific peoples. 

In 2002 the Government launched the Pacific Health 
and Disability Action Plan which set out the strategic 
directions and actions for improving health outcomes for 
Pacific peoples and reducing inequalities between Pacific 
and non-Pacific peoples. It is directed at the health and dis¬ 
ability service sectors and Pacific communities, and aims 
to provide and promote affordable, effective and respon¬ 
sive health and disbility services for all NZers. 

PACIFIC ISLANDS PEOPLE make up 6.5 per cent of 
the total population of NZ. Six main ethnic groups are 
represented: Samoans comprise by far the largest group 
(47 per cent of the NZ Pacific population), followed by 
Cook Island Maori (21.6 per cent), Tongans (16.7 per 
cent), Niueans (8.3 per cent), Fijians (2.9 per cent) and 
people from Tokelau (2.5 per cent). Between 1986 and 
1996, the population of Pacific people in New Zealand 
increased by 55.2 per cent. At the 2001 Census there were 
around 232,000 Pacific Islands people living in NZ, up 
from 202,000 in 1996. 

The different Pacific ethnic groups are relatively young 
but their populations are ageing. The median age for Pa¬ 
cific people in 2001 was 21 — quite young in comparison 
to NZ’s total population where the median age was 34.8 
years in 2001. 

Pacific people are not evenly distributed throughout the 
country. Auckland has by far the greatest number (almost 
70 per cent of the total). Almost 94 per cent of the total 
Pacific population live in the North Island, mostly in the 
main urban centres. 

As a group. Pacific people suffer from social and eco¬ 
nomic inequalities similar to those of Maori. In 2001 the 
median personal incomes of both male and female Pacific 
people was $14,800, below the national median for the 
population ($18,500) as a whole. Although the main 
source of income was wages and salaries, some 39 per cent 
received government benefits in one form or another. Less 
than one per cent of Pacific men received the domestic 
purposes benefit (DPB) compared to 6 per cent of women 
— the national average was 3.8 per cent. The 2001 Census 
showed that 65 per cent of Pacific people participated in 
the labour force. However, at least 10.5 per cent of Pacific 
people were unemployed, one of the highest rates of un¬ 
employment compared to the national average of around 
7 per cent. By June 2004 this figure had dropped to 7.4 
per cent compared to the national average of around 4 per 
cent. Around 53 per cent of all Pacific people in NZ over 
the age of 15 years have some form of educational quali¬ 
fication, and 17 per cent hold post-school qualifications, 
although this figure is well below the national average of 
28.7 per cent. Pacific people’s housing conditions are poor. 
The main housing problems are: high costs, overcrowding 


and unsuitable home designs. According to the 2001 Cen¬ 
sus, there was an average of 4.2 members living in each 
Pacific household. At least 29 per cent of Pacific people 
lived in households shared by relatives. Sixty-two per cent 
of households were living in rented dwellings. (See also 
Pacific Islands Health.) 

The Pacific people’s population in NZ is predicted to 
rise to 332,000 by the year 2011. This is a 39 per cent 
increase from the 1996 population. It is also predicted to 
reach 414,000 in 2021, according to forecasts made by 
Statistics New Zealand. This will be equivalent to about 9 
per cent of the total New Zealand population in 2021. 

Ministry of Pacific Island Affairs exists to promote 
the development of Pacific peoples in New Zealand. The 
Ministry achieves this by recognising and reflecting Pacific 
cultural values and aspirations so that Pacific peoples can 
participate and contribute fully to NZ’s social, cultural 
and economic life. To achieve these ends the Ministry: 

• provides advice to Government on key policies and 
issues; 

• disseminates information and consults with Pacific 
communities; 

• encourages other Government agencies to take respon¬ 
sibility for meeting the aspirations of Pacific people; 

• influences and monitors the development and imple¬ 
mentation of Government policies that affect Pacific 
people; 

• promotes Pacific leadership which fosters self-reliance 
and full participation in all facets of NZ society; and 

• facilitates piloting of policy initiatives in partnership 
with mainstream agencies and Pacific communities to 
improve the outcomes for Pacific peoples in NZ society. 

Pacific Business Trust was established in 1985 as a chari¬ 
table trust to increase business ownership and economic 
participation among Pacific people in NZ. Today the Trust 
offers support and advice for small businesses, and en¬ 
courages young people to see business as a career option. 
There are now three offices nationally: the first to open 
was in Auckland, and in 2003, two further offices were 
opened in Wellington and Christchurch. 

PAEKAKARIKI is a town 40 km north-east of Wellington 
(population around 1,700) on the western side of the 
North Island. It is known for its odd-sounding name, 
more especially when it is anglicised (‘Piecock’). The name 
translates from Maori as the perch of the parakeet. A 
popular song was once written around Taekakariki’ with 
the first line, ‘Paekakariki in the land of the tiki...’ 

PAEROA is a town with about 4,000 people at the south¬ 
ern end of the Coromandel Range, 30 km south-east of 
Thames. Situated on the edge of the Hauraki Plains and 
the Thames Valley, it is a servicing centre for a substantial 
dairying industry and some sheep farming in the hills. Its 
name derives from the Maori name for the Coromandel 
Range — Te Paeroa-o-Toi (‘the long range of Toi’). 
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Paeroa was originally a river port with regular steam¬ 
ship services using the Ohinemuri/Waihou River system 
and the Hauraki Gulf to ply trade between the town and 
Auckland. The Paeroa Historical Maritime Park, just out 
of town, houses relics of the glory days. In the 1880s 
and 1890s this was a well-worked route because of the 
goldmining in the Ohinemuri district. In the 1890s gold 
was found only a few kilometres from Paeroa at a place 
known as the Komata Reef, which was a highly produc¬ 
tive if short-lived mine. 

Paeroa became a borough in 1915, and is now the 
headquarters of the Hauraki District Council, which 
absorbed the borough in 1989. The district includes Waihi 
and Ngatea and has a total population of 16,800. Paeroa 
has a celebrated mineral spring which once provided a 
constituent part of a soft drink known as ‘Lemon and 
Paeroa’ (or L&P), but which is no longer manufactured in 
the town. The last remaining bottle is the big one on the 
town’s eastern outskirts which welcomes travellers. 

The Paeroa Range of mountains is in the Bay of Plenty. 

PAGE, Evelyn (1899-1988), a great personality among 
NZ artists, was born Evelyn Poison in Christchurch and 
from an early age showed an interest in both drawing and 
music. She attended the Canterbury College School of Art, 
studying under Richard Wallwork, Archibald Nicoll, Cecil 
Kelly and Leonard Booth. When she left the art school 
in 1922 she wanted a change from painting and took up 
music, studying under Ernest Empson from 1923-26. By 
the end of that period she was again painting and in 1927, 
when staying at Karamea, she painted her first nude. 

In 1929, back in Christchurch, as a reaction against 
the selection and hanging methods of the local art society, 
she joined with other artists to form their own show, an 
exhibition that was the first of ‘The Group’ shows. 

In 1930 she joined the staff of the Canterbury College 
School of Art and this saw her through the Depression 
years until she left in 1936 when she gathered as many of 
her paintings as she could for a solo exhibition. The funds 
raised helped towards her trip to Europe in 1937-38. In 
1950 she returned to Britain, and while there painted 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’s portrait and for the first time 
was able to study works by the Impressionists. She later 
visited China and again went to Europe for a short period. 
She was by then living in Wellington. 

In 1981, she received the Governor-General’s Award 
for her lifelong achievement as a painter, and in 1985 the 
OBE. At the time of her death, a major retrospective exhi¬ 
bition of her work was touring the country. 

PAGE, Frederick Joseph (1905-83), a versatile and imag¬ 
inative musician, was born in Lyttelton and educated in 
Christchurch and at the Royal College of Music, London. 
In 1946 he was appointed founding Head of the Music 
Department at Victoria University College, where he 
worked until his retirement in 1970. 


He was a strong advocate for NZ and for contem¬ 
porary composition, amongst other activities helping 
establish a NZ Section of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, in 1949. As a pianist and conduc¬ 
tor, he premiered many new works, including a number of 
Douglas Lilburn’s early compositions. Page was a prolific 
writer on music, contributing articles to a variety of NZ 
and international journals. Throughout the 1970s he 
maintained a lively concert column in the NZ Listener. 

PAHIATUA is a town with 2,700 people in northern 
Wairarapa, 65 km north-east of Masterton and 16 km 
south of Woodville. It is the centre of a dairying, sheep 
farming and market gardening district, notable for its 
wide, well laid-out main thoroughfare. Pahiatua began life 
in 1880 as a construction camp for the road through what 
was then known as the Forty-Mile Bush, which covered 
the northern Wairarapa and southern Hawke’s Bay. It 
became a borough in 1892 and was incorporated within 
the Tararua District Council in 1989. The name means 
‘resting place of the gods’. 

PAIHIA is a beach resort immediately opposite Rus¬ 
sell, across the southern arm of the Bay of Islands, and 
immediately across the mouth of the Waitangi River from 
Waitangi itself, the site of the British residency and of the 
signing of the Treaty of Waitangi in February 1840. Paihia 
is the main town in the Bay of Islands, and is a centre for 
tourism activities; the town’s resident population of 1,800 
is swelled considerably during the summer months. The 
distance by sea from Russell is only 4 km and there is a 
regular launch service. Also a bridge crosses the Waitangi 
River, linking Paihia with the historic Waitangi site. On 
the Paihia side of the bridge is the Waitangi Marae, the 
‘Tiriti-o-Waitangi’ meeting house and a memorial which 
bears the text of the treaty. 

A raupo church was built at Paihia in 1823 when the 
Rev Henry Williams established a mission station. It is 
believed to have been the first church built in NZ. Like 
many of the bays in the Bay of Islands, it was one of the 
cradles of NZ European settlement. In the 1830s the first 
book printed in NZ (a section of the Bible in the Maori 
language) was produced on the first printing press erected 
in the country at Paihia. 

PAI MARIRE was a Maori religious movement founded 
in Taranaki in 1862 by the prophet Te Ua Haumene, 
with a theology based on the belief that Maori were one 
of the lost tribes of Israel. It prescribed the attainment of 
salvation from the Pakeha and his corrupt ways through 
complete faith in the power of prayer (‘karakia’), adher¬ 
ence to the prophecies of Te Ua, the observance of Niu 
Pole ceremonies, and by the concentration of the collective 
Maori will on the expulsion of the Pakeha from NZ. 

Te Ua had five disciples, two of whom were hanged 
after killing the missionary Volkner. As a religious fighting 
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organisation, the Hauhau, as they were called, briefly 
caused havoc among settlers across the central strip of 
the North Island from Taranaki, through the Waikato 
and Bay of Plenty to Poverty Bay, but the movement 
faded after the death of the prophet in the mid-1860s. A 
Taranaki chief, Titikowaru, a Pai Marire follower, went to 
war with settlers in the Wanganui region in 1868. 

Some of the central theological ideas of Pai Marire 
were adopted by Te Kooti Rikirangi, Te Whiti o Rongo- 
mai of Parihaka, and Rua Kenana. There was also a 
tendency among European settlers to lump them all under 
the ‘Hauhau’ name, particularly Te Kooti’s followers. The 
name came from the battle cry of the Pai Marire: ‘Hapa 
hapa pai marire hau’. They believed that this chant would 
protect those of uncorrupted faith from the weapons of 
the enemy as they charged into battle. (See also Hauhau.) 



A contemporary drawing from a European viewpoint of the 
scene at Opotiki just before the Reverend CarkVolkner was 
hanged in front of his church by Hauhau followers. 


PAKEHA is the name adopted by Maori for Europeans 
early in the 19th century. Its origin is unknown. 

Pakeha Col is a saddle placed between Mt Maori 
(2,507 m high) and Mt Wahine (2,434 m) in the Barrier 
Range, Central Otago. 

PALAEONTOLOGY, or the study of fossils, provides 
a unique perspective on the history of planet Earth. Fos¬ 
sils and the rocks that they are found in are the ‘memory 
banks’ of life and environmental conditions on Earth. In 
NZ, palaeontology mostly involves marine fossils because 
NZ is dominated by sedimentary rocks that originally 
accumulated in marine basins marginal to a continental 
landmass. 

Our oldest sediments are of Middle Cambrian age and 
accumulated along the edge of eastern Gondwanaland. 
In fact, all NZ sedimentary basins were located along 
this margin until the Middle Cretaceous about 100 mil¬ 
lion years ago. At this time, Gondwanaland started to 
break up and the NZ continent rifted away to ultimately 
become the isolated landmass that we know of today. In 


Late Cretaceous times NZ was a substantial landmass, 
half the size of Australia, complete with a cargo of ter¬ 
restrial life — forests and animals, including dinosaurs 
— of Gondwanaland affinity. Most NZ coals are of late 
Cretaceous age and are clear evidence of extensive forests 
and swamps. 

After this major Cretaceous rifting event, the NZ conti¬ 
nent slowly sank below sea level, reaching an all-time low 
in Oligocene time. This is manifest by evidence all through 
NZ of a widespread blanket of thoroughly marine lime¬ 
stone. Almost no dry land existed in NZ at this time. The 
modern plate boundary configuration involving vigorous 
and sustained collision between the Australian and Pacific 
Plates commenced in earliest Miocene time, about 25 mil¬ 
lion years ago. This collision has created the NZ landmass 
as we know it today. It is just the surface expression of a 
much larger area of continental crust (NZ continent) that 
maintains an ambient ‘height’ of about 1,000 m below 
sea level. The reason for this low ‘height’ is that the crust 
beneath NZ is anomalously thin at about 25-30 km. 

Cambrian Period The oldest fossils in NZ are of Mid¬ 
dle Cambrian age, about 510 million years old. Only 
Middle and Late Cambrian time is represented by NZ 
sequences, but the fossils recorded are diverse and provide 
a relatively comprehensive understanding of the faunas 
living at the time. They comprise sponges, brachiopods, 
molluscs, trilobites and conodonts. Cambrian fossils are 
known from Cobb Valley (north-west Nelson) and Springs 
Junction (west Nelson). 

Ordovician Period Animal life flourished in Ordovician 
seas, 495-443 million years ago. NZ Ordovician fossils 
are fully representative of marine life of the time and 
include corals, brachiopods, trilobites, crustaceans, cono¬ 
donts, and abundant graptolites. NZ has a particularly 
good record of Ordovician time, one of the most complete 
known anywhere. The most important and most complete 
Ordovician sequences are situated in north-west Nelson, 
notably Aorangi Mine, Cobb Valley, Mt Patriarch, Takaka 
Valley, and Wangapeka Valley. Other localities are in the 
Baton River (west Nelson) and at Cape Providence and 
Preservation Inlet (Fiordland). 

Silurian Period The Silurian, 443-^417 million years 
ago, was a time of major expansion for many of the 
marine invertebrate groups that had first appeared in 
Cambrian and Ordovician times. However, Silurian time 
is poorly represented in NZ. Silurian fossils are known 
from just two localities in north-west Nelson (Pikikiruna 
Range and Wangapeka Valley). Fossils include six species 
of brachiopod indicative of Middle Silurian age. Sparse 
coral, crinoid and bivalve fossils are also present. 

Devonian Period The Devonian, 417-354 million years 
ago, often called the ‘Age of Fishes’, saw a great expansion 
of fish of all types in both the sea and fresh water. Sharks 
and spiny fish appeared and rapidly colonised many 
regions of the world. Large fish, some covered with massive 
armoured plates or thick scales, populated fresh waters. 
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There is no record of land plants in the NZ Devonian, 
nor of freshwater life. However, there is a reasonably com¬ 
prehensive record of marine life, including bivalves, bra- 
chiopods, trilobites, corals, stomatoporoids, bryozoans, 
crinoids, primitive echinoderms, conodonts and tenta- 
culites (small conical tube-like fossils, possibly related to 
bryozoans). Devonian fossils are known from three areas: 
near Reefton, Baton River (110 km north of Reefton), and 
near Lake Haupiri, north Westland. 

Carboniferous Period Carboniferous time, 354-300 
million years ago, is virtually unrepresented in NZ. Only 
one certain fossil locality has been described: Kakahu, 
South Canterbury. The only fossils from Kakahu are 
conodonts and fragments of fish scales, and it is generally 
thought that the rock sequence (marble and chert) these 
fossils come from is allochthonous, in other words, part 
of a large block of displaced rock. 

Permian Period Permian time, 300-251 million years 
ago, is moderately well represented in NZ. Permian fossils 
are known from only a few localities in the North Island 
and constitute the oldest fossils known from the North 
Island. Middle Permian fusuline foraminifera occur in 
limestone at Whangaroa Harbour, Northland, and Mid¬ 
dle Permian radiolarians occur in chert near Wellington. 
Permian sequences are more extensive and widespread 
in the South Island. NZ Permian marine faunas include 
representatives of most major invertebrate groups but 
are dominated by brachiopods, bivalves, gastropods and 
bryozoans. Lesser represented are scaphopods, rostro- 
conchs, conulariids and echinoderms. Almost no cepha- 
lopods have been collected. Some distinctive mussel-like 
bivalves with prismatic shell structure (Atomodesmatinae) 
were locally so abundant that the disintegrated remains 
of these shells accumulated in vast sheets to form unusual 
bivalvian limestone. Rare vertebrate fossils have been col¬ 
lected (conodonts, fish scales, marine reptile) and also 
terrestrial plant fossils, spores and pollen. About ten speci¬ 
mens of Glossopteris leaf are known. No actual terrestrial 
sequences are known from NZ. 

The Onset of Mesozoic Life The end of the Permian, 
251 million years ago, was punctuated by the most pro¬ 
found extinction event recognised within the last 300 
million years. It brought the ‘Paleozoic’ to a natural close 
and ushered in the ‘Mesozoic’. The nature of this event is 
uncertain but one widely accepted interpretation is comet 
collision. Sequences of sedimentary rock that span the 
Permian-Triassic boundary are recognised in at least two 
locations within NZ but precise fossil and age determina¬ 
tion, and hence recognition of the exact event boundary, 
has not been established. 

Triassic Period The Triassic, 251-205 million years 
ago, is noted for the rise to dominance of marine mol¬ 
luscs, along with marine reptiles, while on land the earli¬ 
est dinosaurs and mammals appeared. NZ is particularly 
well represented by marine sedimentary sequences, and 
fossils include representatives of most invertebrate groups: 


radiolarians, foraminifera, hydrozoans, conulariids, bryo¬ 
zoans, echinoderms (especially crinoids), brachiopods and 
molluscs (scaphopods, gastropods, bivalves, nautiloids, 
ammonoids), ostracods and crustaceans. Vertebrate fossils 
of conodonts, fish and marine reptiles are present but are 
generally rare. Dinoflagellates (cysts of marine algae) first 
appear in Late Triassic sequences. No terrestrial animal 
fossils are known except for a possible labyrinthodont am¬ 
phibian. Plant fossils (wood and leaves including Dicroid- 
ium), and fossil seeds, spores and pollen are also present 
at various horizons throughout Triassic sequences. These 
floras are fully representative of Triassic Gondwanaland 
vegetation. Fossiliferous Triassic rock sequences are scat¬ 
tered throughout both North and South Islands of NZ. 

Jurassic Period The Jurassic, 205-142 million years 
ago, is particularly noted for the decline of brachiopods 
and the rise of the ammonitic ammonoids (ammonites) 
and another group of squid-like cephalopods, the belem- 
nites. On land, the dinosaurs, birds and flowering plants 
rose to prominence. In NZ, marine faunas were fully 
representative of the various organisms populating the 
seas of the time. Marine fossils include dinoflagellates, 
calcispheres, radiolarians, foraminifera, bryozoans, cor¬ 
als, echinoderms (especially crinoids), brachiopods and 
molluscs (scaphopods, gastropods, bivalves, nautiloids, 
ammonites, belemnites), ostracods and crustaceans. A 
single dinosaur fossil (theropod toe bone) is known from 
near Port Waikato, North Island. Terrestrial sequences are 
known in several localities with especially well preserved 
tree stumps in situ, along with associated plant beds. Fossil 
wood, leaves, seeds, spores and pollen have been docu¬ 
mented from numerous horizons. Fossiliferous Jurassic 
rock sequences occur throughout both North and South 
Islands of NZ. 

Cretaceous Period The Cretaceous, 142-65 million 
years ago, is noted for the rise to dominance of calcare¬ 
ous plankton: nanofossils (chalk-forming single-celled 
algae) and calcareous foraminifera (single-celled animals). 
The Cretaceous was perhaps the most dramatic episode 
in NZ’s geological history. A relatively long period of 
Early to Middle Cretaceous time is largely unrepresented 
in NZ and this coincides with a period of major tecton- 
ism, eversion of older sedimentary basins, and plutonism 
associated with rifting of the NZ continent from Gond¬ 
wanaland. The oldest NZ Cretaceous fossils are fossil 
plankton: dinoflagellates, nanofossils, radiolarians and 
foraminiferans. Middle to Late Cretaceous marine fossils 
are well represented and include dinoflagellates, nano¬ 
fossils, radiolarians, foraminiferans, bryozoans, corals, 
ostracods, molluscs (scaphopods, gastropods, bivalves and 
in particular the inoceramids, nautiloids, ammonites and 
belemnites), brachiopods, echinoderms, crustaceans and 
vertebrates (fish, marine reptiles). Terrestrial sequences in¬ 
clude coals and associated sediments with wood, leaf, seed 
and palynomorph fossils. The oldest fossil flowers known 
from NZ are of Cretaceous age. Rare insect and vertebrate 
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fossils are known. A single ‘locality’ in a tributary of the 
Te Hoe River, inland Hawke’s Bay, North Island, has pro¬ 
duced fragmentary dinosaur, turtle and pterosaur fossils 
from within shallow marine sediments of Late Cretaceous 
age. During much of Cretaceous time, NZ was proximal 
to the South Pole. 

When the NZ continent rifted away from Gondwa- 
naland during Middle to Late Cretaceous time, it was 
carrying a cargo of plants and animals that were charac¬ 
teristic of Gondwanaland. It is presumed that this ‘cargo’ 
included the ancestors of many of NZ’s modern plants 
and animals. However, the fossil record for most ‘native’ 
species of modern NZ is so poor that no certain or direct 
evidence can be or has been established for this concept. 

The Onset of Cenozoic Life The terminal Cretaceous 
event is attributed to an asteroid impact that struck Earth 
in present-day Mexico 65 million years ago. The effects 
of this collision were profound and caused widespread 
destruction of the base of the food chain in both marine 
and terrestrial settings with consequent extinction of many 
higher organisms. Sedimentary sequences that preserve a 
record of this event are preserved in several parts of NZ 
but most notably in Marlborough. As a rule of thumb, all 
species with a body mass of 25 kg or more were wiped 
out. This includes most, if not all, dinosaurs. In the oceans, 
all marine reptiles, ammonites and belemnites became 
extinct. With the slow return to ‘normality’ on Earth, 
mammals and birds rose to dominance. 

Paleocene Period The Paleocene, 65-55 million years 
ago, was a period of re-establishment of life on Earth. 
Much of the NZ continent was still emergent but was 
slowly sinking in response to lithospheric cooling after the 
thermally enhanced energetics associated with Middle to 
Late Cretaceous rifting. NZ maintained proximity to the 
South Pole and relatively cool-water marine fossils are 
preserved, including representatives of most invertebrate 
groups. Shallow-water marine Paleocene fossils are not 
as common or as diverse as deeper water assemblages. 
Fossils include dinoflagellates, radiolarians, nanofossils, 
foraminiferans, bryozoans, brachiopods, molluscs (gastro¬ 
pods, bivalves, nautiloids) and vertebrates. NZ has some 
of the oldest known cetacean and penguinoid fossils. Ter¬ 
restrial coal accumulation persisted through the Paleocene 
in all major basins with associated wood, leaf, spore and 
pollen fossils. 

Eocene Period The Eocene, 55-34 million years ago, 
was a long period of expansion for mammals globally, 
along with the evolution of higher plants and in particular 
the grasses. NZ is well endowed with fossiliferous Eocene 
sediments that record a continued foundering of the NZ 
continent and consequent reduction of landmass area. 
Also, NZ developed a more temperate location with re¬ 
spect to the South Pole. Fossils include all representatives 
of marine invertebrate: dinoflagellates, diatoms, radiolar¬ 
ians, foraminiferans, bryozoans, corals, echinoderms, 
brachiopods, molluscs (scaphopods, gastropods, bivalves, 


nautiloids), crustaceans (ostracods, cirripedes, decapods) 
and some vertebrates (cetaceans, turtles, and penguins 
mainly, but also shark and fish). Terrestrial coal accu¬ 
mulation continued into the Early Eocene with attendant 
wood, leaf, seed and palynomorph fossils in associated 
sediments. At times in the Eocene, conditions were warm 
enough for coconuts. It is generally understood that 
the ultimate origin of most of NZ’s oil and gas reserves 
(mainly in offshore and onshore Taranaki) is coal of latest 
Cretaceous to Eocene age. Eocene limestone deposition, 
dominated by bryozoans, echinoderms and foraminifera, 
was restricted to the outer reaches of the NZ continen¬ 
tal shelf, such as are preserved in the Chatham Islands. 
Eocene sediments are widespread throughout NZ. 

Oligocene Period The Oligocene, 34-24 million years 
ago, was an interesting time for NZ. During this period, 
Antarctica became isolated with establishment of the 
Circum Antarctic Current and polar ice sheets. This had 
a profound effect on all life in the Southern Hemisphere 
and in particular NZ. During the Oligocene, foundering 
of the ‘NZ continent’ reached its nadir with maximum 
flooding by the sea. Very little land area remained. Oce¬ 
anic limestone deposition was the dominant sediment 
accumulation in all basins. The fossil record is rich and 
diverse with invertebrates that preserve well in limestone: 
foraminiferans, bryozoans, corals, brachiopods, echino¬ 
derms, molluscs with calcite shells, ostracod and cirripede 
crustaceans, shark teeth and vertebrates (cetaceans and 
penguins). Deeper marine sediments are known with 
radiolarian and diatom fossils. Terrestrial fossils are rare 
but include wood, leaf, seed and palynomorph fossils. No 
terrestrial animal fossils are known. Oligocene sediments 
are widespread throughout NZ. 

Miocene Period The Miocene, from 24 to five million 
years ago, is characterised globally by the appearance and 
continued development of animals and plants ancestral 
to modern forms. The evolution of mammals reached 
a maximum. In NZ, the modern plate boundary con¬ 
figuration involving vigorous collision between the Pacific 
and Australian Plates commenced, raising a wide plate 
boundary zone within the NZ ‘continent’ above sea level. 
This resulted in a growing landmass with a developing 
mountain terrain and reactivation of sediment accumula¬ 
tion in all NZ sedimentary basins. With the emergence 
of land surface area on a subdued topography, swamps 
became established in parts of NZ (Southland, Waikato) 
with widespread Miocene lignite accumulation. Diverse 
Miocene sediments are widespread throughout NZ. Ma¬ 
rine fossils are representative of all major invertebrate 
groups including: dinoflagellates, diatoms, radiolarians, 
foraminiferans, bryozoans, corals, echinoderms, brachio¬ 
pods, molluscs (scaphopods, gastropods, bivalves, nauti¬ 
loids), crustaceans (ostracods, cirripedes, decapods) and 
vertebrates (fish, turtles, cetaceans, penguins and seals). 
Terrestrial plant fossils include wood, legumes, leaves, 
flowers, seeds, pollen and spores. Coconuts were present 
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again in NZ suggesting warmer conditions at times, and 
fossils of freshwater crocodiles, birds, fish and molluscs 
are also recorded from Miocene lake sediments in Central 
Otago. 

Pliocene Period The Pliocene, from five to two million 
years ago, saw the advent of our human ancestors. In NZ, 
Pliocene environmental conditions and life were similar to 
that of the Miocene. Pliocene sediments are widespread 
throughout NZ but are not nearly as voluminous or as 
fossiliferous as the Miocene record. The richest marine 
fossil localities are on Pitt Island (Chatham Islands) and 
Northland. Pliocene marine fossils include dinoflagel- 
lates, diatoms, radiolarians, foraminiferans, bryozoans, 
corals, echinoderms, brachiopods, molluscs (scaphopods, 
gastropods, bivalves, nautiloids), crustaceans (ostracods, 
cirripedes, decapods) and vertebrates (fish, shark teeth, 
turtles, cetaceans, penguins and seals). Terrestrial fossils 
are not common but include wood, leaves, seeds, pollen 
and spores; freshwater molluscs, fish and rare bird and 
lizard fossils are also known. 

Pleistocene The Pleistocene, two million to 10,000 years 
ago, is best known globally for ‘the ice ages’. NZ has one 
of the finest Pleistocene fossil records known anywhere, 
and this is located in the Wanganui Basin sequence that 
is best exposed in the Wanganui area of the North Island. 
Marine fossils include nanofossils, foraminiferans, bryo¬ 
zoans, brachiopods, molluscs (scaphopods, gastropods, 
bivalves, nautiloids), echinoderms, crustaceans (ostracods, 
cirripedes, decapods) and vertebrates (fish, shark teeth, 
cetaceans, penguins, seals). NZ Pleistocene terrestrial fos¬ 
sils include diatoms, molluscs (bivalves and gastropods), 
birds, bats, lizards, frogs, insects, and plant fossils (wood, 
leaves, seeds, spores and pollen). The oldest known fossils 
of most of NZ’s iconic native birds and animals (moa, 
kiwi, tuatara) are of Pleistocene age, and have been col¬ 
lected primarily from peat swamp and cave deposits. 
Pleistocene sediments are widespread throughout NZ. The 
coldest phase of the last Pleistocene glaciation (ice age), 
was approximately 20,000 years ago and at this time sea 
level was about 125 m below present and average surface 
temperatures were about 5°C below present, so Auckland 
would have had temperatures similar to those that Inver¬ 
cargill has today. With sea level so low, the surface area of 
the New Zealand landmass would have been considerably 
greater than it is now and there would have been a land 
bridge between the North and South Islands. 

Holocene The Holocene, 10,000 years to present, has 
been a period of slow global warming. Modern sea level 
attained its present height about 6,000 years ago and 
has remained stable since then. In NZ, Holocene fossils 
are the same as for the Pleistocene but are generally not 
mineralised. 

PALLISER BAY is the broad bay at the southern end 
of the North Island, bounded by Turakirae Head at the 
western extremity and the blunt headland of Cape Palliser 


to the south-east. The rugged coastline offers spectacular 
scenery, and the Putangirua Pinnacles — towering grey 
pillars of rock backed by sheer cliffs — lie at the head of 
the Putangirua Stream, about 2 km inland from the shore. 
Access to them is by a track up the stream bed. 

Cape Palliser, the most southerly tip of the North 
Island, lends its name to the bay. The cape was named by 
Captain Cook on 7 February 1770 as he completed his 
first circumnavigation of the North Island, in honour of 
his ‘worthy friend’ Captain (Sir) Hugh Palliser, master of 
the Eagle, the first ship on which Cook served in the Royal 
Navy. The cape is home to the North Island’s largest seal 
colony, one that is resident year-round. It has also seen 
many shipwrecks, and a strong light is visible to shipping 
in Cook Strait from a distance of 35 km. 

The cape’s Maori name is Matakitaki-a-Kupe, from 
matakitaki (to inspect or watch), a (of), Kupe (the legen¬ 
dary navigator) — Kupe was said to have rested here and 
admired the distant peak of Mt Tapuaenuku in the South 
Island’s Kaikoura Ranges. 

PALMER, Sir Geoffrey Winston Russell (1942- ) became 
the 50th Prime Minister of NZ in 1989 on the resignation 
of David Lange. He was born in Nelson, son of Leonard 
Palmer and Jessie Clark, was educated at Nelson College, 
Victoria University, and the University of Chicago. He 
married Margaret Hinchcliff in 1963. He was a solicitor in 
Wellington from 1964 to 1966 and then became a teacher 
in the law faculties at Victoria University and the US uni¬ 
versities of Iowa and Virginia. He became an expert on 
accident compensation schemes, acting as a consultant to 
the governments of Australia, Sri Lanka and Cyprus. 

Palmer entered Parliament through a by-election in the 
Christchurch Central seat in 1979, became Deputy Prime 
Minister, Attorney-General and Minister of Justice in the 
Labour administration from 1984, and was Prime Minis¬ 
ter from August 1989 following the resignation of David 
Lange, until September 1990. He retired from Parliament 
that year. Palmer was a staunch deputy to Lange. He did 
not set out to take over the leadership but rather had it 
thrust upon him. Palmer later returned to academic life, 
teaching six months at the US University of Iowa and six 
months at Victoria University, Wellington. He is a practis¬ 
ing lawyer in Wellington, specialising in constitutional 
law, and is the author of a number of books and numerous 
law articles. In 2002 he conducted an independent review 
of how judges are appointed, sacked and managed, and in 
December of that year he was appointed NZ’s representa¬ 
tive on the International Whaling Commission, replacing 
Jim McLay who had served for nine years. 

PALMERSTON NORTH is situated alongside the Mana- 
watu River at the western end of the Manawatu Gorge, 
30 km from Woodville (at the other end of the Gorge), 
and 140 km north of Wellington, and has a population 
currently estimated at 75,900. It is the major commercial 
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centre for the south/central region of the North Island, 
servicing a large, highly productive farming area. This 
is reflected in the proximity of Massey University, which 
was originally an agricultural college, and of a number of 
associated primary industry research centres. 

The site of the town was part of a block bought by the 
government from the Maori owners in 1864. The town 
was laid out two years later and settlement began imme¬ 
diately. At first it was isolated, with the Manawatu River 
the main thoroughfare to the port of Foxton on the west 
coast at the mouth of the river. A rail link with Foxton was 
opened in the 1870s and a line through to Wellington in 
the 1880s. Palmerston North became a borough in 1877 
and a city in 1930. 

The settlement was named Palmerston after the Brit¬ 
ish Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, as was the town 
of Palmerston, midway between Dunedin and Oamaru 
in North Otago. The ‘North’ was added to the name of 
the Manawatu town in 1871 to avoid confusion with the 
southern settlement. 

Palmerston North calls itself ‘Knowledge City’, with a 
number of educational and research centres located there. 
As well as Massey University, which offers a full spectrum 
of degree courses, and its college of education which 
specialises in training teachers, Wanganui UCOL offers a 
range of vocational courses. International Pacific College, 
which was the first private tertiary residential college in 
the country, conducts degree and diploma courses in busi¬ 
ness studies, international relations, environmental studies 
and a number of languages for students from Japan, Thai¬ 
land, Hong Kong and Singapore as well as NZ. 

PAMPAS GRASS is the collective name in NZ for Cor- 
taderia selloana and C. jubata, which are both large tus¬ 
sock grasses (family Poaceae or Graminae) in the same 
genus ( Cortaderia) as the four species of native toetoe. 
Introduced as fodder plants, both of the South American 
species have become naturalised and C. jubata (originally 
from Peru) is a serious weed in many northern areas. Pam¬ 
pas grass is of particular concern in newly planted pine 
forests and in coastal areas which would by their nature 
have native vegetation of low stature. 

The native species are generally smaller than the intro¬ 
duced ones except for the northern coastal species C. 
splendens. C. richardii is the only species native to the 
South Island. The other two, C. fulvida and C. toetoe, are 
restricted to the North Island. The native species can be 
distinguished by the presence of a white waxy bloom on 
the leaf bases and by the prominent secondary veins in the 
leaf blades. Also, the introduced species flower February- 
April; the natives do so in the spring and early summer. 

All Cortaderia species are often called cutty grass 
because of their sharp-edged leaves. (See also Toetoe.) 

PAPA was a central figure in the Maori faith and creation 
story, the earth mother. 


The world began in night and then gradually the first 
people evolved, Rangi, the sky father, and Papa, the earth 
mother. These primal parents lay together ecstatically 
locked in an embrace but this meant their sons were con¬ 
fined within the dark world between. The sons wanted 
space and light, so they tried to separate their parents by 
lifting Rangi upwards. 

They all failed in their attempt except one, Tane, who 
lay on his back, braced his shoulders against Papa and 
with a superhuman effort (he was a god) straightened his 
legs and raised the sky into the air, flooding Papa and the 
sons with light and giving them breathing space. 

But the parents grieved at being parted and wept and 
lamented. One son, Tawhirimatea, who had opposed the 
separation of his parents, went up to the sky with Rangi 
and he and his family of winds and clouds still fight Tane, 
Tangaroa (god of the sea and its inhabitants) and other 
earthly brothers with gales and storms. 

According to some versions of the creation story, there 
were seven sons, including Tane, Tawhirimatea, Tangaroa, 
Rongo (god of the kumara), Haumia (god of the fern 
root), Tu (god of war) and Whiro (god of the underworld). 
But other versions include more sons, even up to 70, the 
number of a traditional war party. 

It was Tane who created the first woman and from 
these two have come the people of the world. 

PAPAKURA, Makareti (Maggie) ( see Guide Maggie) 

PAPAKURA district has an area of 126 km 2 (12,600 ha) 
and a population of 42,000, 4 per cent of the population 
of the Auckland region. However, whereas Auckland 
City’s population is getting younger, Papakura’s is age¬ 
ing; at present 12 per cent of the district’s population are 
over 60 years old. By 2011 this is expected to increase to 
19 per cent. The district is situated 34 km south-east of 
downtown Auckland at the head of the Pahurehure Inlet, 
an eastern arm of the Manukau Harbour, and is bordered 
by Manukau City to the north and Franklin District to 
the south. Local industries include plastics, biscuits, quar¬ 
rying, and concrete pipes, and many residents commute 
to Manukau and Auckland Cities each day. The largest 
area of covered flower growing in NZ is located at nearby 
Drury. 

Evidence of Maori occupation can be seen at the Puke- 
kiwiriki Pa near Red Hill, a good example of a fortified 
pa, about 4 km south-east. 

European settlers arrived in the 1840s to farm, arriv¬ 
ing by boat up the harbour inlet. The settlement took on 
the atmosphere of a frontier town during the 1860s when 
Auckland settlers feared an invasion from the Waikato 
Maori to the south. Both the Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches were fortified. 

Papakura was constituted a borough on 1 April 1938 
and a city on 1 January 1975. It became the Papakura 
District on 1 November 1989 as a result of local body 
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amalgamation within NZ. The town’s name comes from 
‘papa’ meaning flat, and ‘kura’ meaning red, referring to 
the red soil in the area. 

The Papakura Military Camp, just beyond the district’s 
northern boundary, is one of the largest army establish¬ 
ments in NZ. 

PAPAROA NATIONAL PARK is one of NZ’s smaller 
parks at 30,560 ha, but includes a variety of environments 
and some stunning landscapes, perhaps most famously the 
Pancake Rocks at Punakaiki. 

It is located on the West Coast of the South Island 
between Westport and Greymouth, and was established 
in 1987. Its boundaries were carefully chosen, not just to 
protect the area’s forests and minerals, but also a full range 
of ecosystems from mountains to coast. 

Limestone is the bedrock beneath most of the park and 
is responsible for the area’s amazing landforms — high 
sculptured mountain ridges, impressive river canyons, 
delicate cave formations and the bizarre plate-like coastal 
formations that the area is so well known for. Waves 
have pounded through the limestone in places to create 
blowholes which, when the tide is right, perform spec¬ 
tacularly. 

Much of the lowland area inland is covered in rain for¬ 
est; trees such as the northern rata, rimu and miro tower 
above a dense ‘jungle’ of broadleaf trees, nikau palms, tree 
ferns and vines. Glades of exotic-looking nikau palms give 
the forest a subtropical feel. 

Forest birds such as tui, bellbirds and kereru (the NZ 
pigeon) migrate seasonally between coastal and upland 
forests. The great spotted kiwi is present but is nocturnal 
and secretive. 

Though much of the park is wild and untracked, there 
are a number of easy coastal walks available along with 
some to the more accessible and interesting limestone fea¬ 
tures in the park. One of the most popular is the Inland 
Pack Track, which dates back to gold-rush days. 

PAPAWAI MARAE, 5 km south-east from Greytown, in 
the Wairarapa, is the site of a once-powerful nationwide 
Maori movement for self-government. In 1897 a large 
meeting house, Te Wai Pounamu (the greenstone place), 
was named as a Maori Parliament. The marae is still a 
small Maori settlement, but few of the buildings of the 
great days of the 1890s remain. 

PAPER NAUTILUS (Argonauta nodosa) is closely allied 
to the octopus but as an oceanic species is very rarely seen. 
The female resembles the octopus except that two of its 
arms are expanded into wide lobes which secrete and hold 
a delicate pure white ‘shell’ in which the eggs and devel¬ 
oping young are protected. It is this paper-thin delicately 
sculptured spiral shell which is most often encountered 
along the drift line but is rarely found intact. It sometimes 
reaches 230 mm in diameter, and complete specimens are 


highly prized by shell collectors. The male does not have a 
shell, and is seldom more than 25 mm long. 

PARADISE exists on the shores of Diamond Lake at the 
northern end of Lake Wakatipu, Central Otago. Accord¬ 
ing to Wise’s NZ Guide, no one is sure whether it was 
named because of its beauty or after the paradise duck 
which once abounded in the district. 

There is a Paradise Bay in Pelorus Sound, and Paradise 
Valley Springs in the Ngongotaha Valley, near Rotorua. 

PARAPARAUMU is, like nearby Paekakariki, best known 
for its name. It is commonly anglicised as ‘Parapram’, but 
the correct pronunciation articulates each syllable. The 
name is said to come from two Maori words: parapara, 
meaning scraps, and umu, an earth oven. The town is 50 
km north-east of Wellington on the west coast, and is the 
principal town on the Kapiti Coast. Many of its 8,000 
residents commute daily to Wellington. 

PARENGARENGA HARBOUR is a much dissected 
inlet on the north-east side of the Aupouri Peninsula, 15 
km south of North Cape, in the Far North. Until the late 
1920s the harbour was linked to Auckland by a regular 
steamship passenger service. The 1,600-ha brilliant white 
sandspit at the entrance contains some the world’s purest 
silica sand, which is shipped by barge to glassworks in 
Whangarei and Auckland. 

The harbour is the departure point for the annual 
migration of godwits leaving in early March for their flight 
to Siberia and Alaska. The name means ‘the place where 
the rock lily grows’ or ‘leggings made of flax’. 

PARI H AKA in Taranaki, 42 km south-west of New Ply¬ 
mouth, was the site of the village which became the centre 
of a Maori pacifist movement in the 19th century, led by 
the prophets Te Whiti and Tohu. 

PARK, Sir Keith Rodney (1892-1975) was in command 
of the RAF during the evacuation from Dunkirk, in France, 
early in World War Two, and was commander of Number 
11 Fighter Group defending London and southern England 
during the Battle of Britain. He was born in Thames, edu¬ 
cated at Otago Boys’ High School and Oxford University 
(MA), and served with NZ forces in World War One. In 
1917 he joined the Royal Flying Corps, rising to command 
48 Squadron. He made his career with the RAF, and rose 
to the rank of Air Chief Marshal. He died in Auckland 
after returning to this country on his retirement. 

PARKER, J S (John Shotton) (1944- ) was born in 
Auckland and graduated Diploma of Fine Arts, Painting 
(Honours) from Ilarn School of Fine Arts, University of 
Canterbury, in 1966. He taught art from 1968 to 1975 
and was awarded the Frances Hodgkins Fellowship, L'ni- 
versity of Otago, in 1975, after which he began to paint 
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full-time. Influenced by American artist Jackson Pollock 
in the 1950s, and by NZer Allen Maddox, Parker has al¬ 
ways maintained an unfaltering commitment to painting, 
with nature as his inspiration. He paints richly coloured 
abstract works, using a palette knife, not a brush, to 
‘sculpt’ layers of paint on the canvas. It is important to 
him that the actual process of creation is evident in the 
finished work. 

Parker was appointed an Officer of the NZ Order of 
Merit in June 2002 for services to painting. 

PARKER, Pauline Yvonne (1938- ), along with Juliet 
Marion Hulme, shocked conservative NZ in the 1950s by 
plotting and carrying out the murder of Parker’s mother, 
Honora Parker, while both girls were still teenagers. They 
lured Mrs Parker to Victoria Park in Christchurch where 
both girls struck her over the head with a stocking that 
had a half-brick inside it. A police investigation quickly 
disproved the girls’ story that Mrs Parker had slipped 
and hit her head on a rock; the bloodied half-brick and 
torn stocking were still lying on the ground near the body. 
Under police questioning the girls admitted the truth, but 
at their trial in August 1954 pleaded not guilty on the 
grounds of insanity. Because they were both under the age 
of 18 they were not given life sentences and were released 
five years later in 1959. 

Both women have since moved overseas and changed 
their names. Pauline Parker became Hilary Nathan. Juliet 
Hulme became Anne Perry and under that pseudonym 
achieved fame as a writer of murder-mysteries. In the 
1990s Wellington filmmaker Peter Jackson made a film 
about the incident, called Heavenly Creatures. 

PARLIAMENT and the NZ Constitution are deeply 
rooted in the British Westminster system. 

British sovereignty began in 1840. In 1846 the first 
authority to establish representative institutions locally 
was contained in the Constitution Act but it was never 
fully implemented, and a Constitution Act of 1852 cre¬ 
ated a two-chamber legislature with power circumscribed 
by the British Colonial Office and the Governor in this 
country. Underneath the national Parliament was a kind 
of federal system with six one-chamber provincial councils 
which were, however, subject always to the jurisdiction of 
the national body. Provincial government was abolished 
in 1876. 

From the passage of the 1852 Constitution Act until 
1950, Parliament in NZ had consisted of the House of 
Representatives and the Legislative Council (an Upper 
House to which members were appointed, at one time for 
life). But the first National Party administration, which 
won office in 1949, decided to eliminate the Legislative 
Council because of the practice of packing it with party 
supporters when new administrations were elected in 
order to achieve the ready passage of legislation. It helped 
vote itself out of existence as from the beginning of 1951. 


It was to be replaced by an elective upper chamber, but no 
move was ever made. 

A result is that, although important constitutional legis¬ 
lation is protected by conventions that have developed, the 
authority to make or change law in NZ is now entirely in 
the hands of any governing group which can move legisla¬ 
tion through the House of Representatives with a majority 
of votes, no matter how slender that majority. Parliament 
now officially consists of the Governor-General and the 
House of Representatives, but in fact Parliament and the 
120-member House of Representatives are synonymous. 

The business of the House and the administration of 
Parliament are under the direct control of the Speaker of 
the House, who is elected from amongst members, acting 
under Standing Orders and with the executive assistance 
of the Clerk of the House. NZ had a two-party govern¬ 
ment for such a long period that the Standing Orders and 
conventions of Parliament had some difficulty in adjusting 
to the presence of third-parry MPs in recent years. New 
Standing Orders, or rules of procedure, were adopted on 
20 December 1995 and came into effect on 20 February 
1996 in time for MMP. Parliamentary salaries are fixed by 
the Remuneration Authority (formerly the Higher Salaries 
Commission). 

There is growing opinion among NZers that the exec¬ 
utive, that is, the Cabinet of government ministers, is 
becoming too powerful at the expense of a single-chamber 
Parliament, and that the government party caucus also has 
too much influence. There is also a body of opinion that 
supports delays in the progress of legislation for closer 
inspection and perusal; this was a strong impulse in the 
public’s electoral support of MMP (Mixed Member Pro¬ 
portional representation) in 1993. 

The NZ Constitution is not a single written instrument 
but a collection of miscellaneous statutory and customary 
law held together and given cohesion through certain for¬ 
mal, unwritten rules known as conventions. A number of 
statutes, either incorporated in NZ law from British legal 
parentage or devised by the NZ Parliament, have signifi¬ 
cant constitutional importance. They are the Constitution 
Act 1852, which created Parliament here; the Habeas 
Corpus Act, 1679; the Bill of Rights, 1688; the Legisla¬ 
ture Act, 1908, which stated the powers and privileges of 
Parliament; the Economic Stabilisation Act, 1948, which 
claimed for government wide-ranging powers to control 
socio-economic activity; Letters Patent and Instructions 
of 1917/1919 covering the exercise of prerogative powers 
by the Governor-General; the Public Safety Conservation 
Act, 1932; and the Electoral Act, 1956, covering the elec¬ 
tion of MPs. 

The Constitution Amendment Act of 1947 (UK) and 
the Statute of Westminster Adoption Act (NZ) 1947, and 
an amendment to the 1852 Act passed in 1973, gave NZ 
undoubted plenary (full authority) legislative power. There 
has been no intrusion of the sovereign’s veto since the 19th 
century. 
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PARLIAMENT HOUSE has three distinctly different 
buildings situated on a rise above the lower end of Lamb- 
ton Quay in Wellington. 

General Assembly Library The oldest is the neo-Gothic 
General Assembly Library at the Hill Street end, erected at 
the end of the 19th century. It survived a fire in 1907 which 
razed the adjacent wooden Parliament House. The roof of 
the building was renewed in 1953 because of earthquake 
risk, and a number of other modifications have been made 
since for the same reason. The General Assembly Library 
is now part of the National Library and, as well as books, 
holds historically valuable government and parliamentary 
documents and the country’s most complete collection of 
newspapers. It is the NZ library of deposit, to which three 
copies of every book, newspaper and periodical published 
in the country have to be sent under the Copyright Act. 

The library provides a service not only to members of 
Parliament and government departments, but to members 
of the general public who arrange access. The Speaker of 
the House is the chairman of the Library Committee, a 
Select Committee of the House, which assists the Chief 
Librarian with the management. 

Legislation Chamber The central building of the three 
was occupied between 1918 and 1922 as various sections 
were completed. The stone building has three main storeys 
and a basement, and has been subject to much modifica¬ 
tion over the years as administration accommodation has 
become short. The centre building houses the Legislation 
Chamber (20 m x 13 m) which was designed (with fore¬ 
sight) to accommodate 100 members. On either side are 
the voting lobbies for the ‘Ayes’ on the right and the ‘Noes’ 
on the left. The structure of the chamber is in the British 
tradition, except that there is seating and desk accommo¬ 
dation in the NZ chamber for every MP, whereas there are 
only benches in the House of Commons for a proportion 
of their MPs. (The House of Commons chamber is only 
1 m larger each way than the NZ chamber.) 

On the level above the chamber, galleries are available 
for the public and the press; at one end of the chamber 
behind the bar of the house are two rows of raised seats 
for members of the public admitted with special tickets, 
and on the left of the Speaker’s chair are seats for distin¬ 
guished visitors and former MPs. 

Below the Speaker’s dais are three chairs at a large 
table. The one in the centre is used by the Clerk of the 
House, and the one on the left by the Clerk-Assistant. 
When the House is in committee, the Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees (who is also Deputy Speaker) occupies the centre 
chair and the chair on the right is taken by the Minister 
or the member. 

At one end of the table are brackets which hold the 
mace, which is above the table when the Speaker is in the 
chair and below it when the House is in committee. 

Also in the central building is the Old Legislative Coun¬ 
cil chamber, which was completed in time for the formal 
opening of Parliament in 1919. It measures 18 m by 10.5 m 


and, like the main chamber, it is lined with rimu timber 
panelling and has public and press galleries. This chamber 
is now used for formal openings of Parliament and for 
international conferences such as the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
and for government and parliamentary social functions. 
The Queen has formally opened Parliament from the 
chamber on three occasions, in January 1954, February 
1963 and March 1970, and on each occasion the Royal 
Standard was flown from the central flagpole while she 
was in Parliament House. 

During days when the House is in session, the NZ flag 
is flown, and at night three white lights shining on the 
flagpole indicate the House is sitting. When the Governor- 
General is present at Executive Council meetings, his or 
her standard is flown. 

Parliament moved from the central building, into build¬ 
ings on The Terrace, while it was refurbished during the 
1990s. 

The Beehive Only a part of the planned central build¬ 
ing was ever completed, and by 1938 there was pressure 
on accommodation, despite the use of the old wooden 
Government House building adjacent, facing Lambton 
Quay, and the many additions and modifications to the 
group of buildings over the years. 

In 1952 it was still contemplated that the central build¬ 
ing would be completed, extending across the site of Gov¬ 
ernment House. But by 1961 it became obvious that the 
old type of office accommodation in the central building 
was inadequate for modern government, in terms both of 
space and style, so that year the plans for a new tower-type 
multi-storeyed building were released. 

The public reaction was so unfavourable that it was 
decided a consultant architect of international standing 
should be called in to provide preliminary designs that 
would merge in with the design of the central building. 
Accordingly, Sir Basil Spence, an eminent British archi¬ 
tect, recommended in 1964 the construction of a circular 
building adjacent to but apart from the existing main 
parliamentary building. 

In 1969 the then Prime Minister, Keith Holyoake, 
announced the letting of the contract for stage one of the 
Beehive and late that year the old Government House 
building was demolished. The new building was officially 
opened by the Queen in 1977 but it was not occupied by 
ministers as an executive wing until September 1980. It 
had cost $18.8 million. 

The Beehive is 72 m from the podium on which it 
stands to the top of its flagpole, with basement floors 
below the podium. It has two distinct functions: the hous¬ 
ing of Ministerial officers and other administrative staff, 
with Cabinet room, a television studio and lecture theatre; 
and the housing of facilities for informal and formal social 
functions. 

The podium of the building is faced with granite 
and the upper part in marble veneer where appropriate, 
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similar materials to those on the exterior of the central 
building adjacent. Parliament buildings underwent major 
refurbishment towards the end of the 1990s to make them 
earthquake-proof. Parliament is located 400 m from a 
major fault line, and over 400 base isolation rubber bear¬ 
ings were inserted to allow the building to move up to 385 
mm horizontally in the event of an earthquake. 

On 24 May 2004 a special sitting of Parliament was 
held to commemorate the 150th anniversary of the first 
sitting of Parliament in NZ. 

PARNELL, Samuel Duncan (1810-90) was a London- 
born carpenter. He emigrated to Wellington in 1840, and 
immediately began to agitate for an eight-hour working 
day. Because of the shortage of carpenters, he had his way 
and refused to work longer than eight hours in any day. 

PARROTS and PARAKEETS belonging to the very large 
Psittacidae family (over 300 species) are represented in the 
NZ faunal area by three native parrots (Kaka, Kakapo, 
Kea), four native parakeets, and four Australian species. 

• The red-crowned parakeet ( Cyanoramphus novaeze- 
landiae), or kakariki, measures 28 cm (females slightly 
less). It is mainly green in colour (and therefore hard 
to see among the trees of its forest habitat) with a 
crimson crown and patch behind the eye, a blue patch 
on the wings and red on each side of the rump. This 
parakeet is now rare on the mainland and found only 
in the larger and more remote native forests. There are 
a number of subspecies on outlying islands, on many of 
which it is still plentiful. 

In flight, which is direct and rapid, the call is a rapid 
chattering, with a softer variety of notes when perch¬ 
ing. The diet is vegetarian, and includes a large variety 
of fruits, seeds, leaves and other vegetables. As with 
most parrots, its nest is usually in a hollow tree or rock 
crevice. Breeding is from October to March, when five 
to nine white eggs are laid. Incubation, by the female, 
takes two and a half to three weeks, after which the 
male will share in the task of feeding the chicks until 
they fledge in about five or six weeks. 

• The yellow-crowned parakeet (C. auriceps), which 
Maori also call kakariki, is a little smaller (25 cm) 
than the red-crowned, has a crimson forehead and a 
yellow crown and lacks the red patch behind the eye. 
Although this species too has decreased greatly in num¬ 
bers since the arrival of Europeans, it is now reasonably 
common in larger forests of both islands as well as on 
a number of offshore islands. 

• The orange-fronted parakeet (C. malherbi) is consid¬ 
ered to be a colour form of the yellow-crowned para¬ 
keet following breeding experiments. It is described as 
smaller (22 centimetres), with paler green colouring, 
bright orange forehead, pale yellow crown and orange 
rump. Although very rare and only known in the Nel¬ 
son area, it has until now had a place on the NZ list. 


• A larger (31 cm), though less colourful (being almost 
entirely green) species, the Antipodes Island parakeet 
(C. unicolor), is still found on that island. 

• The most common parakeet, which is found in the 
Auckland region and also Coromandel and the Wel¬ 
lington area, is the eastern rosella ( Platycercus ex- 
imius), an Australian species. There is no indication 
that they crossed the Tasman naturally, and apparently 
the NZ population originated from escaped cage birds 
which found the Waitakeres to their liking. The name 
derives from the first European settlement at Parram¬ 
atta, Australia, called Rose Hill, where there were large 
flocks of these handsome parrots, originally called ‘rose 
hillers’. They are larger than the native parakeets (33 
cm) and more brightly coloured, with red head, neck 
and breast, white throat and cheeks, black and yellow 
back, pale green rump, green tail tipped with blue, and 
scarlet undertail. Females and juveniles are duller with 
less red on head and breast. They regularly feed on the 
ground, retreating noisily to the trees when disturbed. 

• A close relative, the crimson rosella (P. elegans) is even 
larger (36 cm), mainly red in colour, with wings, tail 
and cheeks mainly blue. It is scantily established in the 
wooded hills around Wellington. Near Dunedin there 
are a number of birds believed to be hybrids between 
eastern and crimson rosellas, which were released from 
a ship off Otago Heads about 1910. 

• The large (50 cm) white or sulphur-crested cockatoo, 
(Cacatua galerita) which is common in Australia, is to 
be found in a few places in NZ — in the Waikato near 
Raglan, between the Turakina and Rangitikei Rivers, 
and in the Wainuiomata Valley. These very distinctive 
birds, white with bright yellow crests, are believed to 
be derived from escaped cage birds, though some may 
have their origins in wind-blown stragglers from across 
the Tasman. Little is known of their breeding habits 
in NZ, but their Australian relatives, in typical parrot 
style, nest high in hollows in trees, where they lay two 
or three glossy white eggs. 

• The galah (Cacatua roseicapilla), another Australian 
bird, has recently established itself in South Auckland. 
This bird has a white head, pink underparts and grey 
wings. They lay up to five white eggs in holes in trees. 

PARTRIDGES, introduced from Europe, are members of 
the large family Phasianidae which includes many of the 
world’s so-called game birds. 

Partridges are heavily built birds with relatively short 
rounded wings and short thick bills in which the upper 
mandible overhangs the tip of the lower. The chukor 
(Alectoris chukar), a rock partridge originating from Asia, 
has prospered in the South Island where it is to be found 
in high country mainly east of the South Island ranges 
from Nelson to Otago. It is moderately large (33 cm) and 
its plumage is attractively marked with grey upperparts, 
reddish head and back, a black band on the forehead and 
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chest, a creamy white throat and bands of chestnut, black 
and buff on the flanks. The sexes are similar. The name, 
chukor, sometimes chukar, is a fair imitation of its cluck¬ 
ing call. It nests on the ground, usually among sheltering 
rock and tussock. Between ten and 18 eggs are laid be¬ 
tween September and February, and eight to ten chicks are 
usually reared. Incubation is by the female and the newly 
hatched chicks walk and run as soon as they are dry. 

The grey partridge (Perdix perdix), by far the most 
widespread European partridge and the only one in cen¬ 
tral and northern Europe, has not fared so well in NZ. 
It was widely liberated in 1962, but is believed to have 
survived only in parts of Southland. A bird which spends 
most of its time on the ground, it needs thorough cover 
of hedges, heaths and weedy tracts rather than intensely 
farmed open country. Smaller than the chukor (30 cm) 
and less colourful, its plumage is mainly reddish brown, 
with grey underparts and chestnut barring on the flanks. 
Males have a distinctive chestnut-coloured ‘horseshoe’ 
on the lower breast. The cry is a loud and grating double 
note, ‘kerr-ic’. Nests are a scrape on the ground in thick 
cover. Up to 20 eggs may be laid and incubated by the 
female for 23 to 25 days. The chicks, which can run from 
the beginning, fledge in a little over two weeks. 

Small numbers of the red-legged partridge have been 
liberated in various parts of the North Island since 1980. 
The red-legged partridge (Alectoris rufa) is a native of 
Mediterranean Europe and is also found in France and 
south-east England. One of the largest of the partridges at 
34 cm, it is among the most colourful with a white stripe 
over the eye, a white bib with black border and black, 
white and chestnut stripes on lavender flanks. The upper 
parts are pale brown, the crown chestnut. The bill and legs 
are red. It is distinguished from the chukor by its under¬ 
chin necklace of finely streaked black and white markings, 
and its much heavier white stripe above the eye. 

PASSCHENDAELE, a low ridge in Belgium north-east 
of Ypres, was the scene of heavy fighting on 12 October 
1917 in World War One. On that day more NZers were 
killed or wounded than on any other single day of military 
action before or since: 640 soldiers died and 2,100 were 
wounded. 

PASSPORTS for NZ citizens, issued under the terms of 
the Passports Act 1980, are the responsibility within NZ 
of the Department of Internal Affairs. Overseas issue is the 
responsibility of NZ’s official diplomatic representatives 
at Rarotonga in the Cook Islands and Niue Island whose 
residents are NZ citizens, and in other foreign cities where 
NZ is officially represented. NZ was granted the right to 
issue passports by the British government in 1891, but by 
1898 only four passports had been issued in NZ. 

The need for passports to cross borders was introduced 
broadly during World War One, and after that more NZers 
acquired passports as a necessity' for overseas travel. 


PATEA is a small town of 1,300 people near the mouth 
of the Patea River, in South Taranaki, 65 km north-west 
of Wanganui and 105 km south-east of New Plymouth. 
It is reputed to be the place in which the occupants of the 
Maori migration canoe Aotea settled after walking south 
from Aotea Harbour, where the canoe first landed. There 
is an impressive monument to the Aotea canoe, Turi its 
captain, and other occupants, in the town. Patea was 
subdivided in 1870, became a borough in 1881 and was 
incorporated in the Hawera-based South Taranaki District 
Council in 1989. 

Patea was supported by fertile surrounding land, and a 
small port for coastal shipping at the river mouth which 
was, however, closed in the 1950s. It faced a crisis in the 
early 1980s with the closing of the freezing works, the 
major industrial installation, and its population declined 
throughout the decade. 

The Patea River flows from the foothills on the eastern 
side of Mt Taranaki (Egmont) in a sweeping southerly 
curve to the Tasman Sea. Following the start of construc¬ 
tion in May 1979, the Patea hydro-electric scheme first 
produced power in May 1984 after construction dif¬ 
ficulties, including a six-month delay due to wetter than 
normal weather. The scheme uses an 82 m high compacted 
earth fill dam. The fourth highest dam in NZ, it also has 
the distinction of being the first constructed using tertiary 
sandstone and siltstone as fill materials, with Lake Roto- 
rangi behind it being the longest artificial lake (47 km) 
in NZ. With three 10.4 MW Francis vertical turbine and 
generator sets, the scheme has a total capacity of 31 MW 
and an average annual output of 118 GWh; it is adminis¬ 
tered by TrustPower. 

PATENTS, TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS are ad¬ 
ministered by the Intellectual Property Office of NZ 
(IPONZ), a business unit of the Ministry of Economic 
Development, which administers legislation providing for 
the protection of intellectual property rights by granting 
patents under the Patents Act 1953 and by registering 
plant varieties rights, trade marks, and designs under the 
Plant Variety Rights Act 1987, the Trade Marks Act 2002, 
and the Designs Act 1953. Full machinery exists in NZ 
for the granting of patents, and the registration of trade 
marks and designs in line with international agreements. 
IPONZ provides public records in the form of registers of 
granted patents and registered trade marks and designs 
and records of pending applications for them, and makes 
available technical information in advertised patent speci¬ 
fications originating in NZ and other countries. Innova¬ 
tive NZers are second only to the Swiss for the number of 
patents filed per capita. 

PATUONE, Eruera Maihi (c.1770-1872) was a Ngapuhi 
warrior chief who claimed to have gone aboard James 
Cook’s ship at the Bay of Islands as a young child in 1769. 
The tombstone marking his grave, however, in the Church 
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of England cemetery at the foot of Flagstaff Hill (now Mt 
Victoria), Devonport, where he was buried in 1872, put 
his age at 96. In 1814 Patuone, with his younger brother 
Nene, welcomed Samuel Marsden when he arrived from 
New South Wales. Although Patuone had a reputation as 
a warrior during his youth, he was one of the first chiefs 
to sign the Treaty of Waitangi and within a few weeks was 
baptised by Henry Williams. From then on he fought on 
the side of Pakeha and Grey arranged for him to settle on 
the North Shore of the Waitemata Harbour, to act as a 
buffer against war parties from the north. Twice over the 
years Patuone’s men garrisoned Auckland City in times of 
danger, and he was later awarded 80 ha in Takapuna and 
a pension of £100 a year. When he died he was buried 
with full military honours. 



Eruera Maihi Patuone. 


PAUA is the name of NZ’s three species of abalone, a 
group of commercially valuable shellfish related to sea 
snails and limpets. There are three species: black or ‘or¬ 
dinary’ paua, Haliotis iris; yellow-foot paua ( Haliotis 
australis ); and virgin paua (Haliotis virginea). All occur 
throughout NZ around the low tide mark and in deeper 
water. Haliotis means ‘sea-ear’, a reference to the ear-like 
shape of the shell. The shell has a curved line of holes on 
top through which water is expelled after aerating the 
gills. The shell of black paua is very attractively irides¬ 
cent in greens and blues, and much used in decorative 
arts. Black paua is the most abundant and largest species 
(growing to 15 cm) and the fishery is strictly controlled, 
with a total allowable commercial catch of around 1,000 
tonnes, though more is taken by poachers owing to its 
very high value. Illicit catches, usually destined for export, 
are frequently intercepted. 


PAUANUI ( see Tairua) 

PEARSE, Richard William (1877-1953) was a Canter¬ 
bury farmer, whose first flight in a home-made aircraft 
is claimed by some NZers to have pre-dated that of the 
Wright Brothers in the US. Pearse was born at Waitohi, 
30 km north-west of Timaru, the son of a local farmer. 
Before the turn of the century he had built his workshop, 
complete with lathe, and spent much of his time involved 
in pursuit of flight in a heavier-than-air machine. He was 
a mechanical genius, but he also became a dour, taciturn 
and reclusive man, partly because of the ridicule he faced 
from locals who called him ‘Mad Pearse’. 

There seems no doubt now that he managed to fly his 
home-made aircraft for one hundred yards (91 m) or more 
in the early 1900s, but there has long been uncertainty 
about whether he was immediately before or after the 
Wright Brothers, to whom history has accorded the hon¬ 
our of being the first to fly — on 17 December 1903, at 
Kittyhawk, in North Carolina. Research into the date of 
Pearse’s first flight began soon after his death, when there 
was a resurgence of interest in his career as a lone designer 
and manufacturer of aircraft. For some years it was gener¬ 
ally accepted that his first witnessed flight was in March 
1904, about three months after the Wright Brothers had 
flown. More recently, however, it has been claimed that 
Pearse’s first flight was on 31 March 1902, nearly two 
years before the Wright Brothers. A series of silver and 
gold medallions have been minted in honour of this date. 

It is said that he began construction of his first aircraft 
in the late 19th century. It had a bamboo and aluminium 
frame braced with wire and a high wing monoplane 
mounted on bicycle wheels with a span of about 8 m. It 
was powered by a two-cylinder engine, which Pearse had 
built himself. The confident claim of Pearse’s supporters 
is that, after a series of taxiing tests and short jumps, he 
flew the aircraft for between half and three-quarters of a 
mile (about 1 km) on 31 March 1902, before crashing into 
the Opihi River. He had been seated under the wing, and 
controlled the aircraft from a column hung from the wing. 
The flight is said to have been witnessed by nine people, 
and it is claimed that he flew for a second time exactly 12 
months later, still before the Wright Brothers took off. 

Little is known of Pearse’s life after 1904, when he 
moved from Waitohi to Milton in Otago. It is understood, 
however, that he made three aircraft during his lifetime, 
the second of which was unsuccessful. The most complete 
evidence of Pearse’s genius as a mechanic is contained in an 
exhibition at Auckland's Museum of Transport and Tech¬ 
nology. The fourth edition of The Riddle of Richard Pearse 
by Gordon Ogilvie was released in 2003 to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary of Pearse’s first flight. 

PEAT WAX is abundantly available in the Chatham 
Islands, over thousands of ha to a depth of more than 4 
m. It is used for the production of carbon paper, polishes, 
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Richard Pearse. 


varnishes, cosmetics and explosives as well as other com¬ 
mercial products. Peat wax has also been discovered in 
association with the lignites of Otago and Southland. 

PEEBLES, Donald Clendon (Don) (1922- ) was born 
in Taneatua, studied at Wellington Technical College Art 
School (1947-50) and then at Julian Ashton School of 
Art, Sydney, until 1953. His early works were landscapes, 
then refined geometric abstractions which gradually 
became more expressive. Between 1961 and 1974 he made 
wooden reliefs and returned to the geometric abstracts. In 
1979, Peebles exhibited his first stitched, painted canvases, 
and he developed these highly original works into the 
1990s. Earlier works had ‘leaves’ protruding from the wall 
and, later, horizontal stitching gave the effect of uneven 
window blinds. Peebles taught painting at Canterbury 
University for almost 20 years until 1984. A retrospective 
exhibition toured NZ in 1997. 

Peebles was appointed an Officer of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in January 1999 in recognition of his 
services to art, and in 2003 the University of Canterbury 
awarded him an honorary doctorate. 

PEEL FOREST PARK (see Geraldine) 

PEGASUS BAY is the large bay extending in a broad 
sweep northwards from Banks Peninsula to the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Waipara River, along the coastline 
of Christchurch City. It receives the waters of the Avon, 
Heathcote, Waimakariri, Ashley, Kowai and Waipara 


Rivers, and has sandy surf beaches. It was named by 
William Stewart, first mate on the brig Pegasus which sur¬ 
veyed this part of the South Island coastline in 1809. The 
captain of the Pegasus, Captain S Chase, corrected Cap¬ 
tain Cook’s charts by determining that ‘Banks Island’ was 
in fact a peninsula, and that the land mass behind Cook’s 
‘Cape South’ (Stewart Island) was an island. 

PELORUS JACK was a dolphin who for 24 years regu¬ 
larly accompanied ships travelling between Nelson and 
Wellington, across Admiralty Bay, north of French Pass. 

He was identified as a Risso’s dolphin ( Grampus gri- 
seus), a species not common in NZ waters. He was first 
noticed in 1888 and, until he disappeared late in 1912, 
became world famous for cavorting around ships’ bows 
or riding the ‘pressure wave’ just below the surface along¬ 
side the ship. He attracted many tourists who would take 
the ride from Wellington to Nelson just to see the famous 
animal. Some film clips of him have survived. 

So famous and beloved did Pelorus Jack become that 
he became the first individual sea creature protected by 
government, on 26 September, 1904, by Order-in-Council 
under the Sea Fisheries Act. The relationship between the 
dolphin and people was remarkable, although not unique 

— a dolphin befriended the people of Hippo in AD 100 

— and was surpassed with the dolphin Opo at Opononi in 
Northland 43 years later. ( See also Dolphins.) 

PENGUINS (Spheniscidae) of all six genera have been 
found in the NZ region. 

• Emperor penguin ( Aptenodytes forsteri), 115 cm tall, is 
the tallest and heaviest of the penguins, and is seldom 
found north of the Antarctic Circle. 

• King penguin (A. patagonicus), 92 cm tall, breeds in 
the NZ region only at Macquarie Island, in colonies, 
producing one pale, greenish white egg that is incu¬ 
bated between the feet in a fold of skin for seven and a 
half weeks. 

• The yellow-eyed penguin, hoiho, (Megadyptes antipodes), 
is the world’s rarest penguin, 76 cm tall, and breeds 
from Banks Peninsula south to Campbell Island. Nest¬ 
ing begins in September in the shelter of scrub or low 
forest and continues until the young, normally two, are 
fully fledged about February. The incubation period is 
40-50 days. 

• Gentoo penguin (Pygoscelis papna), 76 cm tall, breeds 
on Macquarie Island and many other sub-Antarctic 
islands, and nests in small groups of 20 to 100 on 
inland flats or low hillocks around the coast. Two eggs 
are usually laid and reared. 

• Adelie penguin (P. adeliae), 71 cm tall, breeds in large 
colonies in Antarctica and only occasionally reaches as 
far north as Macquarie Island. 

• Chinstrap penguin (P. antarctica ), 66 cm tall, is the 
smallest of the brush-tailed penguins and seldom strays 
north of the Antarctic Circle. 
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• Blue penguin, korora (Eudyptula minor), 40 cm tall, is 
found around the coasts of both the North and South 
Islands, and also Stewart Island and the Chatham Is¬ 
lands. A distinctive population of ‘white-flippered pen¬ 
guins’ breeds around Banks Peninsula and on Motu- 
nau Island. Nests are usually in cavities or burrows 
at varying distances from the high-water mark and 
contain two eggs for an incubation period of around 
39 days. 

• Rockhopper penguin ( Eudyptes cbrysocome), 63 cm 
tall, breeds mostly at Macquarie, Auckland, Campbell 
and Antipodes Islands, and forms nesting colonies 
along the coastline using caves and cavities or terraces 
and open areas, sometimes well above sea-level. Two 
eggs are laid but the first, being smaller, is often trod¬ 
den into the nest and the rearing of two chicks is rather 
rare. 

• Fiordland crested penguin (E. pachyrbynchus), 71 cm 
tall, breeds around the coast of Otago, Stewart Island, 
the Solander Islands and from western Southland 
through all the fiords to south Westland, including 
Jackson Bay. Nests are built in caves or deep cavities 
beneath the roots of trees in coastal forest. The nesting 
is done inconspicuously. While the first of the two eggs 
is smaller and usually hatched, two chicks are rarely 
reared. 

• Snares crested penguin (£. robustus), 73 cm tall, is 
known to breed only at the Snares Islands. 

• Erect-crested penguin (E. sclateri ), 71 cm tall, breeds 
mostly on the Bounty Islands and Antipodes Island, 
and in smaller numbers associated with rockhopper 
penguins at Campbell and Auckland Islands. 

• Macaroni, or Royal, penguin (E. cbrysolophus scb- 
legeli), 76 cm tall, breeds only at Macquarie Island. 
Nesting is done in large colonies around the coast, and 
one chick is hatched after an incubation period of six 
weeks. 

PEN INTERNATIONAL (see Society of Authors) 

PENSIONS for the aged and disadvantaged have been 
available in NZ for longer than any other country in the 
world. The modern welfare state could be said to have 
started with the Liberal Party Government’s Old Age Pen¬ 
sions Act of 1898 which provided small monthly pensions 
for the deserving aged and poor from general taxation 
income. It was means tested and there was some require¬ 
ment for good character, or worthiness. Pensions were 
gradually spread through society’s needy — the blind, 
orphans, widows, invalids, the sick, war veterans and, 
from 1926, a family benefit to give support to the children 
of the very poor. 

The Social Security Act of 1938 brought about a 
major expansion of welfare, including almost all aspects 
of health care, and also eliminating means testing. Pen¬ 
sions gradually spread to include almost any disability 


that affected a person’s ability to earn a living. There was 
a golden age in the 1950s and 1960s when virtually all 
health care, from prescriptions for a cold to brain surgery, 
was free of any cost without the need for any insurance 
outside the government’s welfare system. 

As the number of single parents grew with the break-up 
of families, a benefit also became available for them. 

The Labour Government of 1972-75 brought in a 
funded, portable superannuation scheme which would 
require contributions from employees and employers. 
This had a strong appeal to voters so, as the 1975 elec¬ 
tion approached, the National opposition came up with 
a scheme which required no funding from sources other 
than taxation, the most generous public scheme of any in 
the world at that time. 

The scheme came into force in early 1977, giving every 
NZer a generous, indexed pension from the age of 60, 
without a means test and even if he or she chose to con¬ 
tinue working. 

The scheme quickly became difficult to finance and 
contributed to a growing government accounts deficit. 
The pension is taxable, and a special surcharge was im¬ 
posed by the Labour Government of 1984-90 where a 
person’s other taxable income exceeded $100 a week, a 
move which generally outraged pensioners. The welfare 
state mechanisms, requiring no means testing, came under 
increasing pressure during the 1980s and 1990s as the cost 
of health care climbed, as the number of single parents 
and other dependants increased, as the population aged, 
and as unemployment benefits became a major economic 
drain. 

Towards the end of the 1990s, the government esti¬ 
mated that the cost of NZ superannuation would double 
over the first half of the 21st century — from 3.6 per cent 
of GDP in 2001 to 7.5 per cent in 2051 — as a direct 
result of the ageing population (the proportion of people 
aged over 65 years is expected to increase from 12 per cent 
in 2001 to 26 per cent by 2051). To prepare for this, the 
government enacted the NZ Superannuation Act, which 
created the NZ Superannuation Fund on 11 October 
2001. A separate Crown entity, the Guardians of NZ 
Superannuation, was established under the same Act. The 
NZ Superannuation Fund commenced investing on 1 Oc¬ 
tober 2003 with $2.4 billion in cash. As at 30 November 
2004, the Fund balance was $5 billion, and is expected to 
grow to $41 billion by 2014, $105 billion by 2024, and 
$245 billion by 2044. The qualifying age for NZ superan¬ 
nuation has been 65 since 1 April 2001 and by 2004 over 
450,000 people were receiving it. 

War pensions are provided for those who served in 
either of the two World Wars or subsequent conflicts. 
They include a veteran’s pension, payable to ex-service 
personnel with a significant disability; and a war disability 
pension, which provides a tax-free compensation for those 
who served in the forces and suffer from a disability di¬ 
rectly caused by that service. ( See also Superannuation.) 
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PENTECOSTAL denominations in NZ are thought to 
have around 67,000 members, the greatest majority of 
them adherents of the Assemblies of God and the Indig¬ 
enous Pentecostal Churches. The Pentecostals believe in 
and encourage the manifestations of charismatic phenom¬ 
ena as a normal part of life in a Christian congregation. 
These take the form of outpourings of spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions during church services. 

The direct origins of most Pentecostal groups in NZ 
were in the United States, although the Apostolic Church 
derives from the Welsh Revival of the early 20th century. 
Interest in Pentecostal Christianity became widespread in 
NZ with the visits of Evangelist Smith Wigglesworth in 
1922 and 1923, and the Assemblies of God was formed 
following a meeting of Pentecostal Christians in Welling¬ 
ton in March 1927. 

Membership of churches calling themselves ‘Pentecos¬ 
tal’ at the 1996 census numbered 39,228, an increase of 
over 50 per cent from the 1991 census; and charismatic or 
neo-Pentecostal groups expanded within Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches. 

The Assemblies of God have about 250 congregations 
in NZ with around 16,000 adherents as at the 2001 
Census. The sect is strongly evangelistic. In some areas 
their churches are known as the ‘Christian Life Centre’ or 
the ‘Community Church’. Baptism is by immersion and 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist is weekly. 

The Indigenous Pentecostal Congregations have about 
100 groups, mostly known in their various areas as the 
‘Christian Life Centre’, the ‘New Christian Life Centre’ 
(5,862 members as at the 2001 Census) or the ‘Christian 
Fellowship Centre’. The members are strongly evangeli¬ 
cal and in almost all identifiable doctrinal areas they are 
identical to the Assemblies of God. 

The Apostolic Church has 77 congregations through¬ 
out NZ with a membership of about 8,100. Each area is 
governed by a chairman who is one of the apostles. 

The Elim Pentecostal Church has Welsh origins and 
started in Wellington, in 1952. There are 50 congrega¬ 
tions with a membership of around 2,600. Elim is strongly 
evangelistic, practises baptism by immersion and cel¬ 
ebrates the Holy Eucharist weekly. The Elim sect is more 
centralist than the other Pentecostal groups. It is a member 
of the Associated Pentecostal Churches. 

The Christian Revival Crusade Church has about 135 
members, is strongly evangelical, and believes in baptism 
by immersion and weekly celebration of the Eucharist. 

PERANO HEAD at the tip of the Marlborough Sounds is 
the nearest point of the South Island to the North, 22 km 
across to Cape Terawhiti. It is also the site of the last whal¬ 
ing station in NZ. The Perano family began whaling from 
Tory Channel in the early years of the 20th century, and 
the second generation, headed by Gilbert Perano, closed 
down the station at Perano Head in 1964. 


PERCH (Perea fluviatilis) is a fairly deep-bodied fresh¬ 
water fish with a comparatively large head. It is generally 
olive-green on the back, silvery-green on the flanks and 
white on the belly. There are six or more vertical dark 
bands on the side. The dorsal and caudal fins are green¬ 
ish-grey except that the caudal has an orange-red lower 
margin. The anal and pelvic fins are also orange-red. The 
whole combination makes the perch the most colourful of 
freshwater fishes. It grows to at least 60 cm long and can 
weigh as much as 3 kg. It was introduced from Europe 
via Tasmania in the late 1860s and in the 1870s to South 
Island waters and quickly became established both there 
and subsequently in the North Island. 

Despite the early interest, it is now very much neglected 
as a sporting fish. 

PERENDALE SHEEP have been described as ‘NZ’s clas¬ 
sic, hardy, hill country foragers’, with equal emphasis on 
meat and wool, an easy-care breed with minimal lambing 
problems and easy to muster. The Perendale, registered 
in 1960, was developed by Sir Geoffrey Peren of Massey 
University, using Cheviot and Romney genes. 

More than 5 million Perendales graze NZ’s hill coun¬ 
try, and many more stock farms in Australia. It is a small- 
to-medium, active animal (weighing between 40 and 50 
kg) with prick ears, white face and legs clear of wool. The 
fleece falls into the finer crossbred range (fibre diameter 
between 31 and 35 microns) with exceptional spring, 
which gives good shape retention to knitted garments, and 
adds extra bulk and stand-up quality to carpet pile. It has 
a high insulation factor in blankets. 

PERIPATUS is a greenish or greyish-green caterpillar-like 
creature about 50 mm long. Described as an ‘insect- 
worm’, it has many stumpy legs, each with a pair of 
curved claws. 

There are two species in NZ: Peripatoides novaezea- 
landiae which gives birth to live young, and Ooperipatus 
viridimaculata which lays eggs. The latter is found in 
South Island beech forests; the former is fairly common 
throughout the country. Both species live in moist places, 
away from light, particularly under moss and in rotten 
logs. 

Peripatus is important scientifically as it almost bridges 
the gap between worms and insects, and its ancient ances¬ 
try has earned it the title of ‘living fossil’. 

PERKINS, Christopher (1891-1968) was born in Peter¬ 
borough in England, studied at the Slade School under 
Professor Tonks, and came to NZ in 1929 to take up an 
appointment as instructor at the Wellington Technical Col¬ 
lege Art School. Perkins propounded a theory on NZ art 
which has been revived again in recent times: ‘There is a 
need for a national art, based on a popular appreciation of 
art, which must have some stimulation either by Govern¬ 
ment propaganda or some other equally powerful body.’ 
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He is quoted as saying some motive force was needed, and 
he hoped in time to find that motive force and help in its 
development. He was quick to point out that NZ had a 
guaranteed future as a country of painters because of its 
marvellous light. Perkin’s best-known painting, Taranaki, 
depicts Mt Taranki (Egmont), which Perkins thought the 
most striking natural object in the country. His break with 
traditional forms of art was just beginning to be felt at a 
time when the arts were starting to establish their own NZ 
identity. However, Perkins returned to England in 1933. 

PERYER, Peter (1941-) was born in Auckland and grad¬ 
uated MA (Education) from the University of Auckland 
in 1972. He is a self-taught photographer who works in 
black and white. As well as taking photographs of people, 
he photographs ordinary objects (for example, a chicken 
carcass, windsock, dead cow by the side of a road, tray of 
doughnuts) which then seem to command greater interest 
simply for having been photographed. Peryer has exhib¬ 
ited internationally since 1995, has represented NZ at the 
Sydney Biennale, and in 1997 was appointed an Officer 
of the NZ Order of Merit for services to photography. In 
2000 he received a Laureate Award from the Arts Founda¬ 
tion of NZ. 

PESTS — ANIMALS ( See cats, chamois, deer, dogs, 
goats, hares, hedgehogs, mice, mustelids, pigs, possums, 
rabbits, rats, tahr, wallabies, wasps.) 

PESTS — PLANTS NZ has about 2,700 native plant 
species, approximately 80 per cent of them endemic. Since 
the arrival of European settlers, some 20,000 species of 
plants have been introduced into NZ, more than 200 of 
which have become pests which can create major ecologi¬ 
cal problems in protected natural areas. 

As part of its responsibility to protect endangered 
species the Department of Conservation has a number 
of policies and plans aimed at controlling various pests 
(including animals) and weeds. 

The threat posed by some of these weeds has only 
recently been recognised: for instance, the destruction 
caused by old man’s beard (Clematis vitalba), originally 
grown as an ornamental vine, now rampant in the wild. 
Ginger ( Hedycbium gardnerianum and H. flavescens ) 
smothers smaller plants under its forest canopy. Ling 
heather (Callnna vulgaris) has spread rapidly in the central 
North Island and is now overpowering the native vegeta¬ 
tion. A type of green alga known as water net ( Hydro - 
dictyon reticulatum) chokes lake and streams in the Bay 
of Plenty and Waikato areas. Pampas grass, tradescantia, 
banana passionfruit and many others are now important 
pests. ( See also Vegetation). 

PETERS, Winston Raymond (1946- ) had a meteoric 

rise in the NZ political scene during 1996 when his New 
Zealand First party gained consistently high ratings in 


public opinion polls leading up to the first MMP election 
that same year. His personal popularity also eclipsed that 
of other party leaders. 

He was born at Whananaki in Northland and edu¬ 
cated at Whangarei Boys’ High School, Dargaville High 
School, Auckland Training College and the University 
of Auckland. He worked at a number of labouring jobs 
before joining the Auckland law firm Russell McVeagh. 
He stood unsuccessfully for the National Party for the 
Northern Maori seat in 1975, and won the Hunua seat for 
National in 1979, after a court decision on a disputed elec¬ 
tion outcome. He was defeated at the 1981 election and 
won the Tauranga seat in 1984. He was Minister of Maori 
Affairs in the National Government formed after its win 
in 1990, but in October the following year was removed 
from Cabinet after disputes over economic policy. He left 
the National Party in 1993, regained Tauranga as an inde¬ 
pendent and later formed New Zealand First. 

After the 1996 general election, the first under MMP, 
New Zealand First won 17 seats, comfortably ahead of 
the Alliance (13), and ACT (8). One of Peters’ strongest 
campaign planks was the need to get rid of Prime Minister 
Jim Bolger and his National Government administration, 
and the media made much of the personal animosity 
between Peters and Bolger. 

In the election aftermath, Peters negotiated for sev¬ 
eral weeks with both National (44 seats) and Labour (37 
seats), both of whom needed a minor partner to govern 
with any prospect of longevity. The surprise result was 
a National-New Zealand First coalition with Bolger still 
Prime Minister and Peters Deputy Prime Minister and 
— in the newly appointed post of Treasurer — the min¬ 
ister in charge of finance. However, Peters once again fell 
out with National, and withdrew the support of his party 
from the coalition in 1998. 

The 1999 election was a disaster for Peters and New 
Zealand First. His party slipped below the important 
threshold of 5 per cent of the party votes, and was almost 
out of Parliament when Peters’ majority of 8,089 in his 
Tauranga seat was virtually wiped out. In the end he 
scraped in by just 62 votes to give New Zealand First five 
seats in the new Parliament. 

However, the party returned to its former glory at the 
2002 election, gaining 210,912 party votes (10.38 per cent 
of the total) and a total of 13 seats in the new parliament. 
Peters recaptured his Tauranga seat with an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of 10,362 over closest rival Margaret Wilson 
(Labour). 

Peters also courted publicity during the 1990s when 
he loudly denounced big-business tax evasion in the long- 
running saga that became the Winebox Affair. 

PETONE was the first site of the NZ Company settle¬ 
ment early in 1840. Colonel William Wakefield and the 
company’s advance party landed on the beach from the 
Tory in September 1839, 12 km from the present site of 
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Wellington, and staked out an area west of the mouth of 
the river at the bottom of the valley. The settlement was 
to be called Britannia. Immigrants arrived in the Aurora 
and Cuba four months later. Exposure to the brisk winds 
that whistled across the flat land at the foot of the Hutt 
Valley soon persuaded the pioneers to have an alternative 
site surveyed for settlement, one against the hills a few 
miles to the south-west. A severe flood during the first 
winter removed any doubts and most of the newcomers 
abandoned the settlement for higher land on the present 
site of Wellington, although Petone has remained an 
important suburban township and industrial area with a 
current population of around 8000. The name Britannia 
was abandoned and Petone was named after the Maori 
pa nearby, Pito-one (‘pito’ means end; ‘one’ means sandy 
beach). 

PETRELS belong to the family Procellariidae, which 
also includes shearwaters, prions and fulmars. The fam¬ 
ily Procellariidae, along with the families Diomedeidae 
(albatrosses and mollyhawks), Pelecanoididae (diving 
petrels) and Hydrobatidae (storm petrels) form the order 
Procellariiformes, and are sometimes collectively known 
as the Tubinares (Tubenoses). They all possess distinctive 
external nostrils and composite bills. 

Although most of the species of petrel breed only on 
the offshore islands from the Kermadecs south, three spe¬ 
cies are known to breed on mainland NZ. The grey-faced 
petrel (Pterodroma macroptera), 41 cm from head to tail, 
also called the North Island Muttonbird, is found north of 
a line between Taranaki and East Cape. The black petrel 
(Procellaria parkinsoni), 43 cm from head to tail, breeds in 
Taranaki, Nelson, Westland and Fiordland. The Westland 
black petrel (Procellaria westlandica), 51 cm from head to 
tail, breeds on the west coast of the South Island. 

Among those found breeding on offshore islands close 
to mainland NZ and not shown above are: common 
diving petrel ( Pelecanoides urinatrix); South Georgian 
diving petrel (P. georgicus), Pycrofts petrel ( Pterodroma 
pycrofti ); Cooks petrel (P. cookii), black-winged petrel (P. 
nigripennis), Chatham petrel (P. axillaris), mottled petrel 
(P. inexpectata), Kermadec petrel (P. neglecta), Chatham 
islands taiko (P. magentae), white-faced storm petrel 
(Pelagrodoma marina), and the grey-backed storm petrel 
(Oceanites nereis). (See also Muttonbirds.) 

PETROLEUM ( see Oil) 

PHARAZYN, Charles Johnson (1802-1903) was born 
in London, emigrated to NZ in 1841 and set up as a 
merchant in Wellington. He made a long expedition of 
exploration through the South Island, and during this 
expedition in 1851 he and a companion, C J Nairn, 
discovered gold in small quantities in Otago. He became 
a runholder in Palliser Bay with a 2,025-ha property in 
partnership with a man called Fitzherbert. After a few 


years Pharazyn returned to business in Wellington, and be¬ 
came a wealthy and influential merchant, retiring in 1871 
to devote time to local politics. A son, Robert Pharazyn 
(1833-96), became a successful runholder in Hawke’s Bay, 
and later in the Rangitikei. 

PHAR LAP was a legendary galloper, bred by A F Roberts 
near Timaru, and sold to an Australian, D J Davis, for 160 
guineas at Trentham as a yearling in 1928. A former NZer, 
then training horses in Australia, persuaded Davis to buy 
the horse because of its breeding, and arranged to lease it 
for three years to race across the Tasman. Phar Lap never 
raced in NZ. 

He was a late developer, winning only one race at the 
end of his two-year-old season. As a three-year-old he was 
beaten in the Melbourne Cup by two other NZ horses, 
the great galloper Nightmarch and Paquito, but outclassed 
the opposition during the rest of the season. The following 
year, as a four-year-old carrying 9 st 12 lbs (62.6 kg), Phar 
Lap won the Melbourne Cup after a string of wins that 
made him the shortest-priced favourite in the event to that 
time. A sequence of 14 wins was interrupted by a loss by 
a neck to another NZ horse, Waterline. As a five-year-old, 
Phar Lap scored five successive wins before failing in the 
Melbourne Cup with 10 st 10 lbs (68 kg). He was by the 
end of that season the highest stake-winner in Australasian 
history, with £28,220 and 36 wins. 



Jim Pike on Phar Lap. 
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Phar Lap then returned to NZ for a brief rest before 
travelling to Mexico for the Agua Caliente Handicap, then 
the richest race in America. He won in a new track record 
for a mile and a quarter. Less than three weeks later, in 
April 1932, he died of some illness described as a severe 
colic. Although there were strong rumours at the time 
that he was poisoned, it is now generally accepted that he 
picked up some exotic illness in Mexico. 

Phar Lap (the name is Sinhalese, meaning lightning 
flash) was variously nicknamed ‘Big Red’ and ‘The Red 
Terror’ by his fans. He stood 17.1 hands tall, one of the 
biggest thoroughbreds on record. Many racing followers 
believe that if champions are measured against their con¬ 
temporaries, Phar Lap was certainly the best racehorse this 
country has produced and one of the finest anywhere. 

PHARMAC (see Drugs) 

PHEASANTS thrive in the scrublands of the North Island 
and Canterbury. At least two species of this colourful game 
bird have been introduced: the so-called English pheasant 
(Phasianus colchicus), which lacks the white neck ring, 
and the Chinese ring-necked pheasant (P. torquatus). The 
male plumage is the more colourful with dark green head 
and neck, red wattles around eyes and short ear tufts, 
while the female is a sober mottled brown, chestnut and 
black. Seven to 15 olive-brown eggs are laid from Septem¬ 
ber to January in a hollow scratched out by the female, 
scantily lined and usually in thick cover. Incubation period 
is around 23 days, and the young can fly after 14 days. 

PHOSPHATIC FERTILISER has been an important 
component of NZ pastoral farming since the 1890s, 
especially as NZ soils are naturally deficient in phosphorus 
and our pastures are dominated by legume-based species, 
such as clover, whose growth is stimulated by phosphate. 
The development of aerial topdressing in the 1940s made 
fertiliser application economically feasible on high country 
and hill country with steep slopes, and further promoted 
fertiliser use in NZ. 

Guano is a fertiliser derived from bird droppings and 
decayed skeletons, containing phosphorus and nitrogen, 
and was used by the Incas from deposits in Peru and on 
low-rainfall offshore islands. After its value was recog¬ 
nised in Europe during the first half of the 19th century, 
the Peruvian deposits were mined out. 

In 1942, John Lawes patented a method for dissolving 
guano and other phosphatic raw material, including phos- 
phatic rock, in sulphuric acid, producing the water-soluble 
substance we call superphosphate. This process forms 
the basis of phosphatic fertiliser manufacture used today. 
Phosphate rock is now imported from around the world, 
and modern developments have led to double superphos¬ 
phate and other concentrates. NZ soils are deficient in 
sulphur as well as phosphorus so the sulphur content of 
superphosphate is also important. 


The only phosphate deposit mined in NZ was at 
Clarendon in Otago where work ceased in 1944. There 
are known deposits on the sea floor off the Chatham Rise 
and off the West Coast, at Hokianga, sources of which are 
still being investigated. 

The first importation of phosphates came in 1867 with 
450 tonnes of guano, but interest started to grow strongly 
after a consignment of basic slag (a by-product of the steel 
industry) was brought in during 1892 and used in the 
Waikato. By 1914 more than 30,000 tonnes of basic slag 
were imported annually, and phosphate application was 
a regular feature of farming on accessible land. By 1920 
single superphosphate was being produced in NZ. 

In 1920 the governments of Britain, Australia and NZ 
formed the British Phosphate Commission to mine phos¬ 
phate deposits in the Pacific islands of Nauru and Ocean, 
and originally production was apportioned on the basis of 
42 per cent each to Australia and Britain and the remain¬ 
der to NZ. However, as Britain obtained supplies from 
elsewhere, NZ and Australia basically shared production 
between them. In 1948 the Commission became an agent 
for the newly formed Christmas Island Phosphate Com¬ 
mission to distribute supplies from Christmas Island in the 
Indian Ocean. Ocean Island supplies have been expended, 
and Nauru became independent in 1967. 

In the 1950s, NZ fertiliser manufacturing had a signifi¬ 
cant breakthrough with the development of the Contact 
Process. This new technology enabled new and improved 
products to be manufactured and was the beginning of 
the Farmer Co-operatives which formed around NZ at 
this time. 

NZ superphosphate manufacture began in Dunedin in 
1881, and today is manufactured at six plants throughout 
the country by two big co-operative fertiliser compa¬ 
nies: Ravensdown Co-operative Ltd and Ballance Agri- 
Nutrients Co-operative Ltd. Use of superphosphate and 
its blends peaked in the early 1980s, but reduced farm 
subsidies in the 1980s meant that many farmers could 
not afford fertiliser and use thereafter dropped dramati¬ 
cally. Fertiliser use has since increased again and today 
over 3 million tonnes are sold annually, although nitrogen 
fertilisers now play an important part in NZ agriculture, 
exceeding phosphatic fertiliser sales. 

PICKERING,William Haywood (1910-2004), was a key 
figure as director of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL), 
California, in the launching of the first successful US earth 
satellite, Explorer 1, and in subsequent US space explora¬ 
tion. He was born in Wellington, educated at Wellington 
College and the Californian Institute of Technology, 
and emigrated to the US in 1929 as a student, obtaining 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in electrical engineering, 
then a PhD in physics from Caltech before becoming an 
engineering professor there in 1946. He became a US 
citizen in 1941. 

He began working on guided missile research for JPL 
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in 1944, when the laboratory was administered by the US 
Army, and was project manager for Corporal, the first 
operational missile system developed there. The Sergeant 
solid-fuel missile was later developed under his direction. 

He became director of JPL in 1954; just three years 
later the space age dawned as the Soviet Union launched 
its Sputnik satellite into orbit. This feat also saw the 
start of the US-Soviet space race, and JPL and the US 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency were charged with putting 
the first US satellite into space. Pickering directed the 
JPL programme, which in just 83 days helped see the 
successful launch of Explorer 1 on 31 January 1958. 

After JPL was transferred from the Army to the newly 
created National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), Pickering led its robotic space exploration 
programme, and went on to oversee an extensive series of 
unmanned space probes, including missions to the moon, 
Venus and Mars. He retired from JPL in 1976 and began 
his own private business. He received the National Medal 
of Science from President Gerald Ford in 1976, and was 
appointed an Honorary Member of the Order of New 
Zealand in 2003. 

PICTON is a seaport town in the Marlborough Sounds 
with close to 4,000 people, 30 km north of Blenheim and 
145 km east of Nelson. 

The town site was bought in 1848 and a town called 
Newton was established. In 1859 the name was changed 
to Picton in honour of one of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Generals, Sir Thomas Picton, and the town was made cap¬ 
ital of the new province of Marlborough. The capital was 
transferred to Blenheim in 1865. Picton became a borough 
in 1876, and has been administered by the Blenheim-based 
Marlborough District Council since 1989. 

In the late 1850s, when a new, more central capital 
than Auckland was obviously required, the then Premier, 
Edward William Stafford, a Marlborough runholder, was 
a persuasive advocate of Picton as the capital site. The nod 
went to Wellington, however. 

The town owes its prosperity today to the inter-island 
ferry service which terminates here. The hull of the Edwin 
Fox, an old East Indiaman trading ship which carried 
immigrants to NZ at one time, lies near the ferry wharf. 

PIGEONS AND DOVES, of which 280 species have been 
recorded in the family Columbidae, are found in most 
parts of the world except for polar and sub-polar regions 
and some oceanic islands. Only four species, however, live 
in NZ, the largest (51 cm) of which is kereru (or kukapa), 
the native pigeon Hemiphaga novaeseelandiae. 

The other three species are introduced. The familiar 
birds of public parks and city squares are all descendants 
of the European rock dove ( Columba livia), 33 cm long, 
from which more than 200 breeds of dovecote and racing 
pigeons have been derived. This has produced the wide 
variety of colouring to be seen in these semi-domesticated 


birds, of which more than 350 varieties are known. The 
blue-grey plumage of the original type tends to dominate. 
Rock doves nest on the ledges of city buildings, though 
in some areas, such as Auckland’s west coast, Hawke’s 
Bay and Banks Peninsula, they nest, like the original rock 
doves, on cliffs. 

The spotted or laceneck dove (Streptopelia cbinensis), 
30 cm, was introduced from Asia as a cage bird, escaped 
and now breeds wild in the Auckland area. It derives its 
name from the marking on the hindneck and upper back 
which is black with white spots. The back is pinkish 
brown with darker marking; the underparts greyish pink. 
Sexes are alike. 

The trisyllabic ‘ku ku kuk’ call is heard most frequently 
in spring and autumn and may be continued monoto¬ 
nously from a high perch on wires or trees for quite long 
periods. It flies strongly and swiftly but often feeds on the 
ground where it searches for grain and seeds. The flimsy 
twig nests are usually well concealed in trees. Two eggs are 
laid, and occasionally two broods are reared. 

The barbary dove (S. roseogrisea), 28 cm, is a domesti¬ 
cated breed. In recent years at least two feral populations 
have been known in the North Island. This dove is almost 
entirely creamy buff in colour with a narrow black band 
at the back of the neck. 

The so-called cape pigeon is not a pigeon, but a sea bird 
of the petrel family. ( See also Sea Birds.) 

PIGMY PINE ( Lepidothamnus laxifolius, previous¬ 
ly Dacrydium laxifolium) is the smallest of the native 
podocarps (family Podocarpaceae); and, as with all gym- 
nosperms, it is a woody rather than a herbaceous plant. 
Pigmy pine is reputed to be the smallest conifer in the 
world. Though large plants may have branches up to 1 m 
or more in length, most are much smaller and the branches 
are often prostrate so that even the larger individuals are 
rarely 50 cm tall. The leaves are small, narrow and stand 
out somewhat from the stems. The fruit, as with most 
podocarps, has a dark seed supported on a red fleshy 
stalk. This is most like that of the only other native mem¬ 
ber of the genus, L. intermedins, the yellow silver pine 
with which it occasionally forms hybrids. 

The pigmy pine is found mostly in montane areas in 
the North Island but descends to lower levels in the South 
and Stewart Islands. 

PIGS were first introduced to NZ by Jean de Surville in 
1769 when he presented Maori at Doubtless Bay with a 
pair. It is considered unlikely they survived, so the true 
progenitor of the NZ wild pig is almost certainly the stock 
landed four years later by James Cook. 

The wild pig now varies widely in colour and size but 
can stand up to 80 cm at the shoulder, and weigh as much 
as 140 kg. It ranges throughout the country, living on 
ferns, roots, fruits and berries and animal carcasses, and 
occasionally will kill to eat, for example, new-born lambs. 
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It causes economic damage in some areas by rooting 
around on steep slopes and triggering off erosion. 

Pig Farming Farming pigs for bacon and pork began 
very early in NZ because of the animal’s known efficiency 
in converting waste food to meat. The farms around the 
first small settlements used surplus grain and vegetable 
scraps and sometimes dairy wastes to feed the pigs. Pork 
was included in the first frozen meat exports in 1882. 

The major pigmeat-producing districts were originally 
the grain-growing provinces of the South Island but, as 
the grain acreages contracted during the last 15 years 
of the 19th century, pig production expanded round the 
dairy industry in the North Island. The industry evolved 
economically round separated milk and whey surpluses on 
dairy farms, supplemented by grains and meals and often 
root crops in the winter. 

The heyday of pig farming was 1937 when for the only 
time in the history of NZ pig farming the annual pig kill 
exceeded one million; it had almost doubled from 525,286 
in 1931. Production peaked again in 1964 at just below 
one million. It was then a significant export industry, but 
pig numbers fell dramatically in the late 1960s as farmers 
increasingly supplied wholemilk by tanker to dairy com¬ 
panies instead of separating on the farm. Dairy farmers 
moved out of pigs and the pork and bacon industry took 
a similar shape to that in most other countries, living off 
grain surpluses and waste food products, often close to the 
population centres. The number of breeding sows which 
for many years veered between 80,000 and 100,000 is 
now around 50,000, with around 340,000 pigs in the 
country in total, split fairly evenly between the North and 
South Islands. 

When the industry was at its peak, the main pig breeds 
were Berkshire, Tamworth, Large Black (Devon) and 
Large White, with the Berkshire predominant. 

The NZ Pork Industry Board operates under statute 
and is responsible for securing for NZ pork producers 
a profitable position for pork products in the food busi¬ 
ness. The board funds research into pig production and 
environmental issues, and is active in maintaining animal 
welfare standards. 

PILCHARD (Sardinops neopilcbardus) belongs to the 
herring family and like its relatives is a slender silvery 
pelagic species which feeds on minute planktonic organ¬ 
isms. The species is restricted to NZ and schools in large 
numbers in inshore waters around the North Island and 
northern South Island. It is no longer exploited commer¬ 
cially but during the 1940s it was taken for canning from 
Tasman Bay. It can grow to 25 cm long and is now of most 
interest as a bait fish. 

PINES (see Forestry, Pigmy Pine, Podocarps, Radiata Pine) 

PINGAO (Desmoschoenus spiralis) grows on the sand 
dunes of NZ from North Cape to Stewart Island. With 


spinifex grass, its orange-green leaves spread to trap wind¬ 
blown sand and consolidate the dunes on which forests 
may eventually grow. 

This native sedge is unique to NZ and has no close 
relative. The leaves were used by Maori for weaving the 
yellow sections of tukutuku panels in the interior of meet¬ 
ing houses. 

PINK and WHITE TERRACES were a tourist attraction 
in the 19th century on the shores of Lake Rotomahana 
about 30 km from Rotorua. They were already world 
famous by 1886, when the eruption of nearby Mt Taraw- 
era completely obliterated them. The terraces had been 
formed over thousands of years by a geyser, which had 
played over the mountain slope leaving deposits of silica 
and creating a fanlike staircase covering about 3 ha, in 
delicate shades of pink and white. The only records of 
these scenic phenomena are paintings and photographs 
taken by some of the thousands of people who went there 
as tourists, most of them held by the Alexander Turnbull 
Library. 

The night Tarawera blew up, 10 June 1886, an estimat¬ 
ed 153 people were killed in the sparsely populated area, 
and three Maori villages were destroyed — Te Wairoa, Te 
Ariki and Moura. Ash was flung over thousands of square 
kilometres of forest and farmland, three craters on the 
mountain were completely destroyed and the topography 
of the surrounding countryside altered beyond recogni¬ 
tion, so much so that no one has ever been able to identify 
for sure just where the pink and white terraces were. 

Lake Rotomahana actually emptied during the erup¬ 
tion but, with its basin enlarged, it later refilled, a bigger 
lake, with hot springs bubbling up from its edges and 
steam issuing from its banks. 

PIOPIOTAHI MARINE RESERVE protects the northern 
shore of Milford Sound within Fiordland, the south-west 
corner of NZ. It is a typical example of a fiord ecosystem 
and one which has suffered depletion through fishing 
activity. It and the Te Awaatu Channel Marine Reserve 
were initially proposed by the New Zealand Federation 
of Commercial Fishermen and both were established in 
October 1993. 

The reserves have a unique underwater environment. 
Run-off from heavy rainfall on the mountains creates a 
permanent layer of tea-coloured fresh water, 5-15 m deep, 
which sits on top of the salt water (the discoloration is 
a result of tannins washed out of vegetation). This dark 
layer cuts down the amount of light entering the sea water, 
restricting almost all of the marine life to the top 40 m. 
Thus deepwater species such as black and red corals and 
sea pens, normally found on the deeper continental shelf, 
can be found in comparatively shallow water. 

Bottlenose dolphins, fur seals, Fiordland crested pen¬ 
guins and little blue penguins are common. Fishing, both 
recreational and commercial, and the removal of marine 
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An early photograph of the White Terraces. 


life or natural features are strictly forbidden. Recreational, 
educational and scientific activities are permitted as long 
as they do not disturb or endanger the plant and animal 
life. 

PIPI (Paphies australis) is a shellfish with a white, classi¬ 
cally fan-shaped shell. It is abundant throughout NZ on 
sandy beaches and in muddy estuaries. A favourite food 
of Maori, it has been taken up by many Pakeha, although 
it lacks the flavour of some other shellfish. 

PIPITS belong, with wagtails, to the family Motacillidae. 
They are all insectivorous, and are slender with compara¬ 
tively long tails. There are no wagtails in NZ and only 
one pipit (Anthus novaeseelandiae). The Maori name is 
pihoihoi. 

The NZ pipit closely resembles the introduced skylark. 
They are similar in size (the pipit 19 cm and the skylark 
18 cm) and colouring. The back is brown streaked with 
darker brown, the upper breast streaked brown and the 
underparts white. There is a white eyebrow stripe and 
white outer tail feathers which are conspicuous in flight. 
Both birds walk and run, rarely hopping. The most obvi¬ 
ous differences are the longer tail of the pipit, the raised 
head feathers (crest) on the skylark, and that the skylark 
sings while flying high above the land. The skylark favours 


pasture land; the pipit is more common in rougher open 
country and on roadsides. 

Buller wrote in his classic work: ‘They love to resort to 
the roads and beaten paths, where they amuse the traveller 
by their playfulness, running before him as he advances, 
then rising in the air with a sharp but pleasant chirp, 
settling down again and running forward as before, and 
continually flirting the tail upwards’. 

The NZ pipit is fairly common throughout the country 
and is also found on many of the outlying islands of the 
region, where there are a number of subspecies. 

Nesting is on the ground and a deep cup well-lined 
with grass is usually concealed in tussock. Breeding is from 
August to March and up to three broods may be reared. 
Three or four brown blotched eggs are laid and incubated 
for two weeks. Both parents feed the chicks, landing on 
the ground a short distance from the nest to deceive preda¬ 
tors although they usually leave directly from the nest 
afterwards. (See also Skylark.) 

PIRONGIA is a township of under 1,000 people at the 
eastern foot of Pirongia Mountain (962 m), 13 km north¬ 
west of Te Awamutu and 32 km south-west from Ham¬ 
ilton. It is administered by the Waipa District Council. 
The mountain is a beautiful and historic focal point of 
the landscape. In July 1881 the second Maori King, Te 
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Wherowhero, accompanied by 600 warriors, came down 
from his base on the southern slopes of the mountain 
and laid his gun at the feet of the government agent and 
resident magistrate, Major Gilbert Mair, a gesture of peace 
which effectively ended the NZ Wars. Just north of the 
town is a battlefield, marked by a plaque, where Ngapuhi 
chief Hongi Hika led his musket-carrying tribesmen into 
battle against the Waikato armed with traditional weap¬ 
ons. About 2,000 of the local defenders were killed. 

PIRONGIA FOREST PARK, located 30 km south of 
Hamilton, includes Pirongia Mountain (962 m), its twin 
peak The Cone (945 m), and Mt Karioi (756 m) 30 km to 
the north-west. The mountain is an extinct volcano, last 
active about three or four million years ago. 

The forest park, covering 17,000 ha, was established 
in 1971. The plant life is particularly interesting because 
the park is on a transitional zone for native species — that 
is, an area where some typically northern species grow 
alongside some typically southern species, and beyond 
which plants common in one zone or the other are no 
longer found. For example, the northern species mangeao 
and lacebark can be seen with the typically southern spe¬ 
cies kamahi but kauri, typical of the north, and beech 
from the south are not seen. Rainbow and brown trout 
are found in most streams. The only game animals present 
are wild goats. 

PITINI-MORERA, Hariata Whakatau (1872-1938) was 
a granddaughter of Kaikoura Whakatau of Kaikoura and 
inherited his leadership of the Ngati Kuri hapu of Ngai 
Tahu. She was raised in traditional fashion by her grand¬ 
father at Oaro, near Kaikoura, and became deeply versed in 
the traditional history of Ngai Tahu and Te Waipounamu. 
At 18 years of age she married Hoani Pitini-Morera (Bea- 
ton-Morel) at Wairewa (Little River). Although he was of 
mixed French-Maori descent from Mahia, he shared Hari- 
ata’s deep interest in whakapapa and traditional history 
of Te Waipounamu, specialising in the rich connections 
between his own Ngati Kahungunu descent and his wife’s 
Ngai Tahu interests. Hariata and her husband settled on a 
Crown Ballot farm at Oaro and integrated the land with 
her own land there. They had six children. 

Hariata took a very prominent role in Maori land 
claims and was a frequent attendee at Maori Land Court 
sittings in the South Island where her expertise was widely 
respected. Together with her husband she played a leading 
role in the prosecution of the Ngai Tahu claim before royal 
commissions and committees of inquiry. She was a highly 
skilled weaver and exponent of Maori women’s arts but 
her primary interest was the recording of tribal history. 
She left many notable manuscripts of traditional history 
and innumerable whakapapa. Together with her equally 
enthusiastic husband she is a source of some of today’s 
major stores of South Island Maori history. 


PITT ISLAND (see Chatham Islands) 

PITTOSPORUM plants in NZ range over 20 species 
from small epiphytes which live in other trees to quite 
substantial shrubs pushing up to 8 or 9 m tall. There are 
two common species: 

• Kohukohu ( Pittosporum tenuifolium), which is abun¬ 
dant in the coastal areas of both islands except on the 
West Coast. 

• Karo (P. crassifolium), which is most prevalent on the 
east coast of the North Island, between Poverty Bay 
and North Cape, and which is also found in the Ker- 
madec Islands. 

(See also Karo, Kohukohu.) 

PLANKTON is the name given to the organisms which 
inhabit the surface layer of the sea. It consists of small 
drifting plants and algae (phytoplankton) and animals, 
mainly small crustaceans and fish larvae (zooplankton). 

PLEASANT POINT, a small township of 1,200 people, 
is situated 19 km north-west of Timaru, 40 km south¬ 
east of Fairlie, and 15 km west of Temuka on SH 8, so 
called because it is located on a large area of fertile land 
just south of the point (or junction) of the Tengawai and 
Opihi Rivers. The town grew up around an accommoda¬ 
tion house built in 1864 on an outstation of the vast Lev¬ 
els, owned by the pioneering Rhodes brothers, and also 
known to local residents as The Point. 

The town has an interesting railway museum, outside 
of which stands the ‘Fairlie Flier’, the old steam locomo¬ 
tive which ran up the line to Fairlie during the heyday of 
steam rail. The line was abandoned in 1968. 

PLEASURE BOATING is enjoyed by a large number of 
NZers every year, but it is difficult to determine with any 
accuracy the number of recreational boats in NZ today. 
Recreational boat ownership was last counted in the 
1971 and 1981 national censuses: in 1981 NZers owned 
176,000 boats. 

The definition of a ‘boat’ includes the following types 
of craft: 

• dinghy: a small vessel used as a tender to a larger craft 
or for short trips close to land; it may or may not have 
an outboard motor fitted; 

• trailer yacht: a sailing vessel which lives or is trans¬ 
ported on a trailer; 

• trailer power boat: a powered vessel which lives or 
is transported on a trailer; road transport restrictions 
ensure that these craft are generally less than 8 m in 
length; 

• motor launch: a powered vessel which is permanently 
moored in the water; 

• keel yacht: a sailing vessel which is permanently 
moored in the water; 

• personal water craft: a small, powered vessel with ride- 
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on capabilities for up to four people and usually jet 
powered; 

• other: craft such as canoes and kayaks, rowing skiffs, 
and rafts. 

From a sample of 13,357 NZers aged over 13 years, 
interviewed between January 1997 and March 1998, CM 
Research concluded that 14.6 per cent of NZ households 
owned at least one boat, and with multiple boat owner¬ 
ship this equated to 241,100 boats in NZ in 1999. 

Marine Industry Association figures indicate that the 
current average number of boats entering the NZ market 
is 5,000 each year, taken from industry statistics over the 
past five years. Of this number, over 80 per cent are built 
within NZ (see also Boatbuilding). The Association esti¬ 
mates the total number of boats in NZ to be much higher 
than that calculated by CM Research — around 300,000, 
providing one boat for every 12 citizens, one of the highest 
per capita rates in the world. Approximately half of this 
number are 5-7 m trailer power boats, which are stored 
at the owner’s home or in a dedicated ‘boat park’ near 
a launch ramp. Around 12,000 keel yachts and 10,000 
motor launches are berthed on the water, either in one of 
the 12,000 marina berths or 10,000 swing or pile moor¬ 
ings dotted irregularly around the coast. 

With so many people taking part in water-based activi¬ 
ties, it is no wonder that NZ has produced so many of the 
world’s best sailors. NZ yachties are known and sought 
after, especially in the high-stakes world of international 
keelboat racing, including the Volvo Ocean Race (for¬ 
merly the Whitbread Round The World Race) and the 
America’s Cup. In the last Whitbread (in 1997-98), eight 
of the nine boats had NZers aboard, and in the inaugural 
Volvo Ocean Race in 2001-02, all eight boats had NZers 
aboard. In addition, NZ sailors have won Olympic medals 
in several classes throughout the years. 

The P Class dinghy, at 2.1 m long, is small but tricky to 
sail, and has played a significant part in the development 
of NZ’s top yachtsmen and women since its conception 
in Tauranga in the 1920s. As well as the P Class, NZ has 
strong fleets of many popular international classes, includ¬ 
ing all the Olympic dinghy classes. 

Each year several international events are hosted in 
NZ, including the annual IMS Regatta, which attracts 
boats from around the Pacific Rim; the Interdominion 
series, which includes such classes as the 12 foot skiffs. 
Paper Tiger catamarans and Sunburst dinghies; and 
the occasional World Championships. Every four years, 
Auckland hosted the Whitbread fleet, along with the 
the inaugural Volvo Ocean Race fleet. Wellington will 
host the fleet for the 2005-06 Volvo race, and is host to 
the BT Global Challenge, billed as the world’s toughest 
yacht race. For the first time in January 1999 Auckland 
was a stopover port for the Around Alone single-handed 
circumnavigation race. Auckland also hosted the many 
syndicates that came to challenge for the America’s Cup 
in 2000 and 2003. 


For local racers, there are a number of major coastal 
races each season, and offshore passage races to Fiji 
and Vanuatu. The most popular inshore race is the NZ 
Multihull Yacht Club’s Coastal Classic from Auckland 
to Russell in the Bay of Islands, held every Labour Day 
weekend. This event attracts more than 200 keelboats 
and multihulls. 

Onshore and offshore, NZ is well-charted, and the 
cruising areas are well-described in local cruising guides. 
The north-east coast of the North Island is home to 85 per 
cent of NZ’s recreational ‘boaties’; the area is well-served 
by marine businesses, boat-harbours, and general marine 
shops. Its coastline is indented with several large bays, 
each leading to natural harbours and island groups. 

Auckland, on the Waitemata Flarbour, is at the south¬ 
ern end of the Hauraki Gulf, the most popular marine 
‘playground’ in NZ. It is estimated that a quarter of Auck¬ 
land’s population is connected with recreational boating 
in one way or another. Northland, extending from north 
of Auckland to North Cape, is NZ’s most popular boat¬ 
ing area and includes Whangarei and the Bay of Islands. 
Whangarei and Opua (in the Bay of Islands) are NZ’s 
main ports for yacht arrivals, and Whangarei is the most 
popular marina in the country for ‘live-aboard’ visitors 
from overseas. Wellington is also a recreational boating 
centre, albeit home to fewer boats than the northern cen¬ 
tres. Although noticeably colder than Auckland and with¬ 
out its wonderful marine ‘backyard’, it is across a 22-mile 
wide strait from the Marlborough Sounds and Golden 
Bay, both of which offer sheltered boating in scenic and 
comparatively isolated waters. (See also Water Safety and 
Education.) 

PLIMMER,John (1812-1905) was a very successful busi¬ 
nessman in the early days of Wellington, and the founder 
of an influential family. He was born in England, trained 
as a builder and plasterer and arrived in Wellington as a 
NZ Company settler in 1841. Among his early business 
coups was the purchase of the wreck of a ship called the 
Inconstant, which he towed from Pencarrow Head to the 
Wellington foreshore and converted into a wharf and busi¬ 
ness premises. It ran as a successful venture for 20 years, 
and was popularly known as ‘Noah’s Ark’. His home was 
on what are known today as Plimmer Steps. 

A son, Isaac Plimmer, continued the family business; 
a grandson, William Harcus Plimmer, was an influential 
music and drama critic for many years in Wellington; and 
a great-grandson, Clifford Ulric Plimmer, was one of NZ’s 
most successful professional business directors. 

PLOVERS (Charadriidae) are represented by several spe¬ 
cies in NZ. 

• Spur-winged plover (Vanellus miles) is the most com¬ 
mon. It is an Australian species, which has been breed¬ 
ing in NZ since 1932, and is now firmly established 
throughout the country. Quite unlike any other plover 
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found in NZ, it is strikingly patterned with brown 
above, white below, black crown and shoulders and 
yellow bill and wattles. It nests throughout the year 
in open country, usually near a swamp on dry stony 
ground. 

• Pacific golden plover (Pluvialis fulva ), a summer visitor 
from Northern Asia and western Alaska, is found on 
coastal stretches from Parengarenga to Bluff and on 
the Kermadecs, Norfolk Island, and many other Pacific 
islands. It is mottled brown and buff above and white 
below. By April, when it leaves, the winter nuptial plum¬ 
age consisting of black underparts is almost complete. 

• Grey plover (P. squatarola ), the most cosmopolitan of 
the true plovers, is large and lighter in colour than the 
Pacific golden plover. It is not widely seen in NZ, but 
there are some reported sightings of single birds from 
most northern harbours. 

• Ringed plover ( Charadrins biaticula ) and shore plover 
(Thinornis novaeseelandiae ) are rarely seen in NZ, the 
shore plover being confined to South-East Island in the 
Chatham Islands group, and more recently Motuora 
Island in the Hauraki Gulf, to where it has been trans¬ 
ferred. 

(See also Wrybill.) 

PLUNKET, William Lee, the Fifth Baron (1864-1920), 
was the sixteenth Governor of NZ, from June 1904 until 
June 1910. He was born in Dublin, the son of the fourth 
Baron, who was Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of 
Ireland, and Annie Guinness. He was educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Dublin, served in the diplomatic serv¬ 
ice and became private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland before he was appointed Governor of NZ. Politi¬ 
cally, he was a conservative and fulfilled his constitutional 
role and no more in NZ. His wife, the influential Lady 
Plunket, made an offer of patronage to the newly formed 
Plunket Society (the society is named after her), and Lord 
Plunket donated the Plunket Shield, for many years the 
premier provincial cricket trophy. 

PLUNKET SOCIETY The Royal NZ Plunket Society 
was born in Dunedin on 14 May 1907. Dr Frederic Truby 
King, then Superintendent of the Seacliff Mental Hospital, 
believed that the key to better nutrition and infant care lay 
in the education of mothers. A public meeting was called 
and King managed to win the support of several influen¬ 
tial Dunedin women who pledged to form a society to 
carry forward King’s vision of a better health regime. Eight 
months later, the Karitane Home for Babies was opened 
in Dunedin, taking in babies and children under two years 
who were not treated under the general hospital system. 
Within the year, a branch of the main society had been 
opened in each of the four main centres, and the work 
had attracted the offer of patronage of the influential Lady 
Plunket, wife of the then Governor-General and herself a 
mother of eight. 


In 1912, a further 60 branches were opened around 
the country, each employing a Plunket nurse, whose aim it 
was to educate mothers in ‘domestic hygiene’ and mother- 
craft, with emphasis on the regularity of feeding, sleeping 
and bowel movements. Six Karitane hospitals were estab¬ 
lished to supplement the home and clinic visits, provide 
care units for babies who were failing to thrive at home, 
and operate as training bases for Karitane nurses. 

The Plunket philosophy became parenting lore. Dr 
King’s first mothercraft manual, Feeding and Care of 
Baby, was published in 1913. A column called ‘Our 
Babies’ was written by King’s wife Bella under the pseu¬ 
donym of ‘Hygeia’ and featured in 50 newspapers nation¬ 
wide by 1914. The Expectant Mother and Baby’s First 
Months, both written by King, were given to every couple 
applying for a marriage licence. 

Infant mortality fell from 88 per 1,000 in 1907 to 32 
per 1,000 three decades later, a direct result, the Kings 
claimed, of the impact of the Plunket Society and its work 
with mothers. 

By the 1970s, Plunket’s philosophy of care was shift¬ 
ing away from the strict regimen of direct advice from 
an ‘expert’ nurse to a more flexible partnership model of 
care and support for parents and children, still focused 
around home and clinic visits. Funding difficulties forced 
the closure of Karitane hospitals in the late 1970s, which 
were replaced with day-care units, called Plunket Karitane 
Family Centres. Other initiatives were brought in, includ¬ 
ing the national car seat rental scheme, piloted in 1981, 
and the free telephone advice line, begun in 1994. 

In the early 1990s, Plunket began to address the issues 
of delivering an appropriate service to Maori. A training 
programme for Kaiawhina (Maori health workers) was set 
up, with positions established for Maori on the society’s 
board of directors. 

Today the society continues to play a vital role in 
the lives of young families. Plunket is the only national 
organisation dedicated to infant and family health pro¬ 
motion, and is NZ’s leading provider of well child health 
services. Trained health professionals work alongside a 
group of dedicated local volunteers to provide clinical 
services, family/whanau support and parenting education, 
health promotion and community support programmes. 
All services are free. Over 90 per cent of all babies born 
in NZ are visited by Plunket nurses or Plunket Kaiawhina 
in their first weeks of life. Children up to five years old 
are able to attend clinics, situated in community Plunket 
rooms, for well child check-ups, where parents have the 
opportunity to discuss any concerns about their child’s 
health and development, including breastfeeding, sleep, 
safety, behaviour, growth, and parenting/family issues. 
Other visits are made by Plunket nurses and volunteers to 
marae, Kohanga Reo and pre-school centres. 

PODOCARPS are mostly tall forest trees in the gym- 
nosperm family, Podocarpaceae. There are 17 native 
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conifers, including many of NZ’s most important and 
widespread trees. The podocarp family was prominent 
on the ancient continent of Gondwanaland from which 
NZ split and drifted away millions of years ago, and the 
members of the family which remain here have done better 
in indigenous forests than relatives have in other countries. 
They remain largely unmodified after a history of at least 
190 million years. According to J T Salmon’s The Native 
Trees of NZ, pollen grains of an ancestor of the rimu can 
be identified from fossils 37 million years old. At the time 
of the European discovery of NZ, podocarp species domi¬ 
nated the North Island rain forests and those on the west 
coast of the South Island. 

The Podocarpaceae is predominantly a Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere group of plants, with eight genera covering 100 
known species. The 17 NZ species belong to the genera 
Dacrycarpus, Dacrydium, Halocarpus, Lagarostrobos , 
Lepidothamnus, Pbyllocladus, Podocarpus, and Prum- 
nopitys. This family is well represented in NZ and the 
Pacific region. 

The 17 species of Podocarpaceae in NZ are: 

• Kahikatea (Dacrycarpus dacrydioides, syn Podocarpus 
dacrydioides) 

• Rimu (Dacridium cupressinum) 

• Bog pine (Halocarpus bidwillii, syn Dacrydium bid- 
willii) 

• Pink pine (H. biformis, syn Dacrydium biformis) 

• Manoao (H. kirkii, syn Dacrydium kirkii) 

• Silver pine (Lagarostrobos colensoi, syn Dacrydium 
colensoi) 

• Yellow silver pine (Lepidothamnus intermedins, syn 
Dacrydium intermedius) 

• Pigmy pine (L. laxifolius, syn Dacrydium laxifolius) 

• Mountain toatoa (Pbyllocladus alpinus) 

• Toatoa (P. glaucus) 

• Tanekaha (P. trichomanoides) 

• Sharp-leaved totara (Podocarpus acutifolius) 

• HalPs totara (P. ballii) 

• Snow totara (P. nivalis) 

• Totara (P. totara) 

• Miro (Prumnopitys ferruginea, syn Podocarpus ferru- 
ginea) 

• Matai (P. taxifolia, syn Podocarpus spicatus) 

(See also separate entries.) 

Salmon’s description of the podocarps is: ‘Belonging to 
the Gymnospermae, they do not bear flowers in the nor¬ 
mally accepted sense but produce cones, also called stro- 
bili, which may be quite small. Podocarps are evergreen 
trees, mostly with linear or awl-shaped leaves which may 
be replaced with phyllocads (as in Pbyllocladus).’ 

POET LAUREATE (see Literary Awards) 

POHATU MARINE RESERVE, established in 1991, was 
the first reserve to be established on the east coast of the 
South Island. The reserve protects 218 ha within Flea Bay, 


just east of the entrance to Akaroa Harbour on the south¬ 
east side of Banks Peninsula. 

Flea Bay was the traditional home of Tutakakahikura 
and his people in pre-European times, attracted there by 
the area’s rich flora and fauna, particularly fish and other 
sealife. Mussels, limpets, chitons, sea tulips, whelks, crabs, 
catseyes, barnacles, periwinkles, tubeworms, and brown, 
red and green seaweed can be seen around the rocks 
protruding from the sandy beach and on the rocky shore 
platforms. 

The reserve provides a breeding ground for the en¬ 
dangered yellow-eyed penguins and korora. Shags, terns, 
fairy prions and gulls are common. Hector’s dolphins are 
frequent visitors during the summer, and fur seals haul out 
on the shore platforms. 

As with all marine reserves, all plant and animal life 
in the reserve is protected; fishing and shellfish gathering 
from either shore or boat are totally prohibited. 

POHUTUKAWA (Metrosideros excelsa) is a beautiful 
coastal tree which belongs to the Myrtle family. It is also 
known as the NZ Christmas tree, because of its display of 
crimson flowers from late October until the end of Nov¬ 
ember and into the Christmas holiday period. 

Its native habitat is the coastal areas of the North Is¬ 
land, north from Poverty Bay on the eastern side and from 
near New Plymouth on the west, and along the shores of 
lakes in the Rotorua district. Since the time of European 
settlement it has been cultivated over a much wider area. 
It grows best close to the sea in the north, often spreading 
massive canopies over gnarled roots that sprawl along 
cliffs and enable the tree to hang on to cliff-faces. The 
most spectacular displays are along the long, serrated 
coastline of the Coromandel Peninsula. The broad canopy 
of the tree can grow as high as 20 m with a short, thick 
trunk about 2 m in diameter. 

The most famous pohutukawa grows from a promon¬ 
tory on the tip of Cape Reinga. It is reputed to be 800 
years old, at least twice the generally accepted mature age 
of the tree, and it is sacred to Maori who regarded it as the 
last stepping-off place of spirits from this world. 

The red flower heads are conspicuous with their long 
red stamens, lightly tipped with golden pollen sacks. The 
petals are inconspicuous. As a young tree, until it is about 
6 m high, it bushes and is an attractive garden shrub, 
and it is often many years before its trunk thickens and 
the branches spread widely as in the mature tree. Met¬ 
rosideros translates as ‘heartwood of iron’, which is not 
surprising when it is remembered that pohutukawa timber 
is extremely hard and durable and was used in the early 
years of European settlement in boatbuilding for making 
angled sterns, knees and keels. 

A close relation is the Kermadec pohutukawa (Metro¬ 
sideros kermadecensis), which is a native of Sunday Island 
in the Kermadec Islands, 800 km north-east of NZ. It is 
a smaller tree with smaller flowers, and is more closely 
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related than the NZ tree to the M. collina, which is found 
in Hawaii. 

A yellow-flowering pohutukawa was first noticed 
about 1940 on Motiti Island in the Bay of Plenty. A range 
of cultivars has been developed, and a variegated form has 
also been available for some time. 

Early in the 1990s the Department of Conservation 
and Carter Holt Harvey set up a trust fund to finance 
Project Crimson, the aim of which was to protect the spe¬ 
cies. Over 70,000 pohutukawa trees have been planted as 
a result. (See also Myrtaceae, Rata.) 

POLACK, Joel Samuel (1807-82) was the son of well-to- 
do London Jewish parents, who spent two years in NZ at 
Kororareka during the first sustained association between 
Maori and Pakeha. He had travelled widely through 
Europe, California, South Africa and Australia before he 
arrived in the Hokianga in 1831. 

After two years there he set up a store at Kororareka, 
learnt to speak Maori fluently, and was a tough, colour¬ 
ful and controversial figure in the turbulent settlement. 
He fought two duels and finally left the colony in 1841, 
three years after his store had been blown up following 
its being commandeered for the storage of military explo¬ 
sives. He tried over several years to get compensation but 
was turned down by the British government. Polack later 
returned to NZ for a prolonged period. 

He published two books about his experiences: NZ, 
Being a Narrative of Travels and Adventure in that Coun¬ 
try Between 1831 and 1837 (1838) and Manners and 
Customs of the NZers (1840). The books are wordy and 
in places difficult to read, but they are accounts of a period 
in NZ history which is not otherwise well-recorded. 

POLAR RANGE in South Canterbury honours four of 
the five men who died during the South Pole expedition of 
Captain Robert Falcon Scott in 1912. The peaks are Mt 
Oates (2,009 m), Mt Wilson (1,984 m), Mt Scott (1,929 
m) and Mt Bowers (1,844 m). Mt Oates is not quite part 
of the Polar Range. The commemorative naming was done 
in 1930 by the Canterbury Mountaineering Club. No peak 
was named after Evans, the fifth member of the party. 

POLICE were first appointed from selected citizens 
under powers conferred on magistrates in 1840 and were 
known as Police Magistry Forces, but the first force, or 
constabulary, was established by an ordinance in 1846, 
‘for preserving the peace and preventing robberies and 
other felonies and apprehending offenders against the 
peace’. It was mainly military in character. The Armed 
Constabulary was formed in 1867 and was also mainly 
military in character, but it developed a Field Force and 
a Police Force. In 1853, when Provincial Councils were 
formed, Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago set 
up their own police forces, but these were absorbed by the 
NZ Constabulary in 1877. 


The first national civil police system was established 
in 1886 by the Police Force Act. A Criminal Investigation 
Branch was formed at the same time. This establishing 
legislation stayed in force until 1958 when the Police Act 
was passed, deleting the word ‘force’ and setting up the 
NZ Police. 

The service today is largely unarmed and has an envia¬ 
ble reputation for honesty and restraint, although a breach 
between the community and the service became apparent 
during the civil disobedience at the time of the Springbok 
rugby tour in 1981. 

The Royal NZ Police College at Porirua trains new 
recruits and conducts a number of refresher training pro¬ 
grammes for all levels of staff. The first training school 
was set up in the Wellington suburb of Mt Cook in 1898, 
and in the post-war period the school was at Trentham in 
the Hutt Valley. 

On 1 July 1997, the NZ Police was divided into four 
operational regions, each controlled by an Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. Each region was divided into 16 Districts, each 
overseen by a Superintendent. The NZ Police national 
headquarters is in Wellington. Each region has detectives 
and uniformed officers. 

The NZ Police took over traffic regulation in 1993 
with the addition of 1,700 staff. Many city and borough 
councils had traditionally conducted their own traffic 
regulation until that time. 

The first women police were recruited in 1941 and the 
first woman appeared in uniform in 1949. Numbers by 
the mid-2000s were in excess of 1,000, or around 15% of 
the total NZ Police force. The number of police in ratio 
to NZ’s population had been steadily falling since 1900, 
but began to rise again by 2002. There is now one sworn 
officer to about every 550 citizens. 

In an effort to help boost police numbers, 74 former 
UK police officers were employed in NZ in 2003 after 
completing the NZ Police College conversion training. 

The Police Complaints Authority was set up in 1988 to 
investigate complaints of misconduct and neglect of duty 
by police. It also investigates incidents involving death or 
serious bodily harm in which the police are involved. The 
Police Complaints Authority is appointed by the Gover¬ 
nor-General and is completely independent of the police. 

POLLEN ISLAND MARINE RESERVE (see Motu Man- 
awa Pollen Island Marine Reserve) 

POLWARTH SHEEP were developed in Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, in the 1880s by using Lincoln-Merino cross ewes 
and breeding back to Merino rams. Polwarth does much 
better than the Merino in wet, cold conditions and is dual- 
purpose, although the emphasis remains on fine-wool 
production. 

The first Polwarths arrived in NZ in 1932 and are 
farmed in Otago, Canterbury, Marlborough, Wairarapa 
and Hawke’s Bay but their numbers are small. They are 
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medium-sized sheep, weighing between 45 and 50 kg, 
with clear white faces, wool on the poll and pink noses. A 
polled variety is now more common. 

The wool, with a fibre diameter between 23 and 26 
microns, is prized for worsted fabrics, knitting yarns and 
apparels. 

POLYNESIANS, or their direct ancestors, moved into the 
Pacific Ocean about 3,500 years ago, sailing their double¬ 
hulled canoes, discovering and settling in the islands of the 
Fiji group, Samoa and Tonga. That is according to the pre¬ 
vailing opinion among ethnologists who have considered 
evidence based on language, art, the shape and style of 
artefacts, and religious and social beliefs and behaviour. 
The Polynesians are, however, so distinctive and homoge¬ 
neous as a race that their origin beyond the western perim¬ 
eter of the Pacific is obscure. One theory is they developed 
spontaneously from a small population source somewhere 
in the Malaysian archipelago or one of the islands on the 
western edge of the Pacific, or perhaps in Samoa or Tonga. 
From the west they spread to either Tahiti or the Marque¬ 
sas, and it is from Eastern Polynesia that Hawaii, Easter 
Island, the Cook Islands and NZ were settled. 

However, over the years many extraordinary claims 
have been made about the origins of the Polynesians. One 
reason for the early speculation was the awe with which 
18th-century navigators contemplated the spread through 
the Pacific by these intrepid navigators. The distances 
Polynesians sailed in the first 1,000 years AD would have 
been considered impossible by the European and Asian 
navigators of that time. 

In their arrogance, Europeans assumed that the vigour, 
pragmatic intelligence and adaptability of the Polynesians 
was at such a level that the roots of the race must lie 
somewhere close to those of Europeans. Samuel Marsden 
claimed the Maori were one of the dispersed tribes of 
the Jews, and he and others seized on the quick and de¬ 
termined trading acumen of the Maori as evidence. One 
academic pursued this theory into the 1970s. 

Elaborate Theories Then there were the elaborate 
theories of Aryan origins expressed in a book, The Aryan 
Maori, written by Edward Tregear and published in 1885. 
Tregear was a man of great influence in NZ. He was a 
free-thinker and a socialist, an engineer and a surveyor 
who became head of the Department of Labour and, with 
William Pember Reeves as his Minister of Labour, helped 
push through much of the enlightened industrial legisla¬ 
tion in the 1890s and the first decade of the 20th century 
— legislation that gave NZ a worldwide reputation as a 
socially and politically advanced nation. 

Most of the proponents of an Aryan origin claimed the 
Polynesians lived for a long period in India before moving 
into the Pacific, although there were some suggestions that 
they came originally from the Middle East. An even more 
formidable advocate of the theory that the Maori were of 
Aryan origin was Professor John Macmillan Brown, the 


Oxford-educated Professor of English, History and Pol¬ 
itical Economy at Christchurch University College before 
his retirement in 1895. Macmillan Brown wrote Maori 
and Polynesian, which was published in 1907. Stephenson 
Percy Smith (founder of the Polynesian Society) and others 
supported the claim. 

A Kind of Nationalism Why? M P K Sorrenson, in 
his book, Maori Origins and Migrations, suggests it 
was a form of patronage born of nationalism once the 
Maori were regarded as no longer a military threat, and 
he quotes Smith’s reference to ‘... their intelligence, their 
charming personality and — one likes to think — their 
common source with ourselves from the Caucasian branch 
of humanity which induce in us a feeling of sympathy and 
affection above that felt towards any other coloured race’. 
It was Smith who, more than anyone else, constructed 
the theory of Polynesian colonisation which had Kupe 
discovering NZ in the tenth century, followed by a series 
of voyages to NZ and back to Hawaiki before the arrival 
of the Great Fleet in AD 1350. The theories that were pro¬ 
pounded over the years were mostly based on language, 
or supported by philological claims — a difficult route 
along which to trace the history of a people with an oral 
tradition. 

Compelling Evidence Some ethnologists over the years 
have made a case that the Polynesians came into the 
Pacific from the east, that is from South America. One of 
the most recent and certainly the most publicised of these 
was the Norwegian, Thor Heyerdahl, who claimed to 
have demonstrated the migration route with his Kon Tiki 
expedition. One compelling piece of evidence in favour 
of some contact between eastern Polynesia and South 
America is the presence of the sweet potato — what the 
Maori call the kumara. Botanists seem to agree that it is 
a South American plant. But there is little scientific doubt 
now that the Polynesians were in Fiji, Samoa and Tonga 
around 1500 BC, and had with them at least chickens, 
pigs and dogs, breadfruit, yam and taro. 

They were also what are known by some ethnologists 
as ‘Lapita People’ after the special pottery they made, 
known as Lapita Ware, which was also made in some 
Melanesian societies. 

The Polynesians sailed double-hulled canoes and from 
the earliest times seemed unintimidated by long voy¬ 
ages around the regions of eastern Melanesia and western 
Polynesia. 

The Move Eastwards Because the physiological, lan¬ 
guage and social distinctions of Polynesians seem to have 
originated in western Polynesia, many ethnologists sug¬ 
gest the race developed spontaneously in the region from 
a small population group. The next move was eastwards 
to the Marquesas and Tahiti, probably in the first 200 or 
300 years AD, certainly 1,000 years or more after Polyne¬ 
sians had become a settled racial group in Fiji, Samoa and 
Tonga. Once the islands of Eastern Polynesia were settled, 
a recognisably different culture developed, and it is from 
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this cultural source that NZ, the southern Cook Islands, 
Hawaii and Easter Islands were settled, with perhaps 
some incursions into the southern Cooks from Western 
Polynesia. What order and precisely when is still in doubt. 
There is a tradition that NZ was settled mainly from the 
main Cook Islands of Rarotonga and Aitutaki. There is 
also evidence from archaeological discoveries that Pitcairn 
Island may have had a close link with NZ. 

Broad Pattern of Migration But the broad pattern of 
migration seems fairly clearly established. It is probable 
that the first Polynesian settlers arrived in NZ in either 
the eighth or ninth century. How many groups ultimately 
landed and became established here over the centuries 
before the arrival of the first Europeans is unknown. The 
fact that the dog, and such plants as taro and kumara 
arrived here makes it clear that at least one group arrived 
on a serious colonising expedition, even if they did not 
know precisely where they were going. The fact that 
chickens and pigs — both basic to the eastern Polynesian 
economy — were not brought or did not survive the voy¬ 
age or the adaptation to the new country suggests that 
very few deliberate expeditions came here. 

Just how freely and accurately the Polynesians sailed 
round the ‘Polynesian Triangle’ of the Pacific Ocean has 
long been the subject of argument. They navigated by the 
stars and obviously had a profound knowledge of the 
winds and currents of their regions. A number of naviga¬ 
tors in modern times have sailed from point to point using 
what they claim are Polynesian sailing traditions and they 
have made their journeys with some success. However, it is 
impossible to simulate exactly the conditions of hundreds 
of years ago. 

At one time it was accepted that at some stage of their 
history, the Polynesian navigators had been able to make 
journeys to the islands within the triangle and return to 
their home islands. This is not now accepted by many 
historians. Most of the major migratory journeys were 
probably made because of over-population or internal 
strife, and most of them would have been to some degree 
blind. It is likely that thousands of Polynesians lost their 
lives in the wide Pacific Ocean over the centuries, either 
blown off course on a planned journey or just lost in an 
expedition to find some new home. 

But what is known is that the earliest Polynesian 
navigators were navigating distances out of sight of land 
that would not have been dared by their contemporaries 
in Europe. Canoes travelled regularly around the Soci¬ 
ety Islands, among Tonga, Fiji and Samoa, and between 
relatively distant islands in the Cook Group. What is not 
accepted is that the whole region, including NZ, Hawaii 
and Easter Island, was linked by navigators on regular 
return journeys. 

The Polynesians who settled in NZ underwent a sharp 
cultural change after their arrival. The main islands of 
this country were much larger than any they had known 
before and the climate and topography were different. 


They came from tropical islands where people were gar¬ 
deners and fishermen. In NZ, the plants, climate and soil 
were different from anything in their experience. 

The migratory movements of the early Polynesians will 
never be precisely known, but archaeological investiga¬ 
tions through the whole of the region have been limited 
and it is possible that major discoveries in the future will 
answer some questions that puzzle archaeologists and 
historians. 

POLYTECHNICS number 20, including the Open Poly¬ 
technic based in Lower Hutt, which is the largest educa¬ 
tion provider in NZ with more than 36,000 students (75 
per cent in paid employment studying part time, many 
extramurally) helped through more than 1500 courses 
by 526 tutors and support staff. Courses available range 
from business papers (for a bachelor’s degree) to aviation 
licences and trades such as plumbing and hairdressing. 
The polytechnics are basically for vocational education 
with standards set and certification approved by the NZ 
Qualifications Authority. They are a development from 
the 1970s, replacing the technical high schools for trade 
training and also making available a huge and growing 
range of subjects. 

The 1990s were marked by increased competition 
throughout the tertiary sector. With the introduction of 
the National Qualifications Framework in 1991, poly¬ 
technics began to offer degree and postgraduate courses. 
Some changed their names, and others considered mergers 
with one another or with universities. There has been a 
contentious blurring of lines between some polytechnics 
and universities with fears that vocational training could 
be neglected in a scramble for degree-level courses which 
attract more government funding than lower level courses. 
The government approved a merger between Wellington 
Polytechnic and Massey University for the start of 2000 
which saw the polytechnic become the university’s Wel¬ 
lington campus. In late 1999 the government approved 
an application by the Auckland Institute of Technology to 
become a university, but a similar bid by another Auck¬ 
land polytechnic. Unitec, also lodged in 1999, was sus¬ 
pended by the Government in May 2000 as it tried to limit 
the number of universities. In January 2005, Unitec sought 
damages from the Government, claiming the block put on 
their application was unlawful. 

The polytechnics are: the Aoraki in Timaru; the Bay of 
Plenty in Tauranga; Unitec in Mt Albert, Auckland; the 
Christchurch in central Christchurch; the Eastern Institute 
of Technology in Taradale, Napier; the Universal College 
of Learning in Palmerston North; the Manukau Institute 
of Technology in Otara, Manukau City, south Auckland; 
the Nelson Marlborough Institute of Technology in Nel¬ 
son; the Northland in Whangarei; the Otago in Dunedin; 
the Southern Institute of Technology in Invercargill; Tai 
Poutini in Greymouth; the Tairawhiti in Gisborne; the 
Telford Rural in Balclutha, Otago; the Waikato Institute 
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of Technology in Hamilton; the Waiariki Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Rotorua; the Wellington Institute of Technology 
in Petone; the Western Institute of Technology in New 
Plymouth; and the Whitireia Community in Porirua. 

POMARE, Sir Maui Wiremu Pita Naera (1876-1930) 
was Tainui, and a descendant of one of the few women 
to sign the Treaty of Waitangi. He was born at Pahau Pa, 
north of New Plymouth, and educated at Christchurch 
Boys’ High School, Te Aute College and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church College in Michigan in the US, where he 
graduated as an MD in 1899. His conversion to the Sev¬ 
enth Day Adventist Church occurred about the time he left 
Te Aute. He became a health officer in one of the districts 
created by the Maori Councils Act of 1900. 

Pomare was elected to the House of Representatives for 
Western Maori in 1911 and was an MP for the next 19 
years. He was Minister without portfolio in Massey’s first 
administration, and became successively Minister for the 
Cook Islands, Minister of Health and Minister of Internal 
Affairs. During World War One He was instrumental in 
having Maori conscripted, and in enabling the Maori unit 
to keep its identity following heavy losses at Gallipoli. 

POMARE I.Whetoi (c. 1760-1826) was a Ngapuhi chief, 
who took the name Pomare after the Tahitian royal house. 
He was a successful member of many of the Ngapuhi raids 
made down through the North Island during the 1820s, 
but was killed and eaten by the Waikato Maori when 
they caught him by surprise on his way to a battle in their 
territory. After his death he was known as Pomare-Nui 
(Pomare the Great). 

His nephew, Pomare II (c.1775-1850), the son of his 
sister, assumed his name to remind his Ngapuhi hapu of 
the duty to avenge his uncle’s death. Although he signed 
the Treaty of Waitangi, Pomare II was a violent man. After 
Heke’s war, however, he became more subdued. 

POMPALLIER, Jean Baptiste Francois (1801-71) was 
the first Roman Catholic Bishop of the south-west Pacific, 
and an influential settler in northern NZ from 1838 until 
1868. He was born at Lyons in France, into a wealthy 
silk manufacturing family, worked in the silk trade, then 
became a dragoon officer and was ordained a priest in 
1829 after four years in the Lyons Seminary. 

He was chosen by Pope Gregory XVI to head a mission 
in Western Oceania and arrived in the Hokianga Harbour, 
where there were known to be Catholic families, in Janu¬ 
ary 1838, after having placed priests on islands en route 
across the South Pacific from Chile. 

There was some immediate opposition to Pompallier in 
NZ because of the fear of French annexation, which had 
been a public issue with the arrival of the so-called Baron 
de Thierry, but Pompallier’s courage and dignity impressed 
many of the Maori leaders and helped him ultimately 
overcome the suspicions of Europeans. 



Bishop Jean Baptiste Francois Pompallier around 1840. 


In the middle of 1839 Pompallier moved his head¬ 
quarters to Kororareka, where the house he later built 
still stands. Pompallier was present at the meetings before 
the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi, at the invitation of 
Captain Hobson. He deliberately absented himself as the 
chiefs were about to sign, and although he made no public 
comment on the issue between the British administration 
and the Maori, he did gain from Hobson an assurance of 
religious freedom in the colony. Pompallier expanded his 
mission by placing priests in other centres of the North 
Island and walked long distances overland to visit his 
men. There were allegations during the governorship of 
FitzRoy that French missionaries were whipping up insur¬ 
rection among Maori chiefs in Northland, but George 
Grey investigated these claims on his arrival as successor 
to FitzRoy and completely cleared Pompallier and his 
priests of any blame. 

Pompallier made several visits to Rome and in 1860 
was made Bishop of Auckland. After applying for natu¬ 
ralisation, he had been declared a British subject in 1850. 
He resigned his responsibilities in NZ in 1869 and died 
near Paris in 1871. He was a man of courage who could 
not achieve as much as he wanted because of the lack of 
resources available to him. 

PONEKE, the Maori name for Wellington, is said to be 
a corruption of ‘Port Nick’, an early nickname for Port 
Nicholson. 
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PONGA (Cyathea dealbata or Alsopbila tricolor) is a 
common tree fern, known also as the silver fern. Its name 
(pronounced punga) is used by many people as a kind of 
generic name, covering all the ten species of tree fern in 
this country. Cyathea dealbata is a medium-sized tree fern 
up to 10 m tall, with fronds to 4 m long and more than 1 
m wide. The fronds are vivid white on the underside. 

The distinctive silver fern leaf is a national emblem, 
most notably carried on the uniforms of sports teams 
including the All Blacks. (See also Tree Ferns.) 

POOR KNIGHTS ISLANDS MARINE RESERVE was 

established in 1981 as NZ’s second marine reserve. The 
reserve extends for 800 m offshore around the Poor 
Knights Islands, a group of islands about 25 km north-east 
of Whangarei off Northland’s east coast. They are a habi¬ 
tat of the tuatara and other rare fauna. The islands were 
named by James Cook after a savoury dumpling dish. 

The steep cliffs, which fringe the islands, plunge 100 m 
below sea level in places before reaching a sandy seafloor 
and, along with the numerous caves, arches and tunnels, 
provide a great variety of habitats for the mix of sub-tropi¬ 
cal and temperate species. Many of the sub-tropical fishes 
living in the marine reserve are found nowhere else in NZ, 
and they are renowned amongst divers for their friendly 
nature. Squadrons of stingrays can also be found cruising 
the waters of the archways during warmer months. 

Activities like boating, snorkelling, scuba diving and 
canoeing are encouraged, but fishing is prohibited, as is 
the taking or disturbing of any marine life or any part of 
the seafloor. Commercial fishing is also prohibited in the 
reserve, and the islands may not be landed on without a 
permit. In May 2004, the reserve achieved even greater 
protection when the International Maritime Organisation 
designated the area between Cape Brett and Bream Head, 
which includes the Poor Knights Islands, a ‘mandatory 
area to be avoided’ by shipping. Vessels longer than 45 m 
must stay 9.26 km from the coastline. 

POOR KNIGHTS LILY ( Xeronema callistemon), raupo- 
taranga, also known as island lily, is a spectacular plant in 
the family Phormiaceae, forming large tussocks a metre or 
more in height. In spring the flower spikes are produced 
from among the tough, sword-shaped leaves. The flowers 
are deep scarlet and are produced on a long, one-sided 
toothbrush-like head with the stamens the most conspicu¬ 
ous part. 

The result is one of our most colourful native plants 
and it is now quite widely available in cultivation, though 
plants take several years to reach maturity and flower. 
In nature, the plants are restricted to a couple of island 
groups east of the Northland coast, growing on exposed 
rocky cliffs. 

The only other species in the genus is native to New 
Caledonia. 


POPULATION of NZ before the European rediscovery 
has been variously estimated at 100,000 and 200,000 with 
most educated guesses favouring the upper end of that 
range. Maori numbers declined during the 19th century 
because of inter-tribal conflict, the wars with Europeans 
and because of diseases brought by the newcomers against 
which the indigenous people had no defence. By the end of 
the 19th century, some experts had written them off and 
predicted their demise. However, the Maori population 
increased steadily throughout the 20th century and is now 
growing more vigorously than Pakeha numbers. 

The total population of NZ was 115,000 in 1858, 
345,000 in 1874 and reached 500,000 in 1880, just 
before government-assisted immigration gave it a boost 
to 669,000 by 1891. The first million was achieved in 
1910, the second in 1952, the third in 1973, and the 
fourth on 24 April 2003. The population in mid-2005 was 
approaching 4,100,000. 

In the years immediately after the arrival of Europeans, 
the population of both races was predominantly in the 
north of the North Island but as settlement increased, 
the weight of people moved south, with Otago and Can¬ 
terbury attracting large numbers of settlers. It was not 
until early in the 20th century that the population mean 
began to move north again. More than one-third of the 
population lived in the greater Auckland urban area by the 
middle of the 1990s, more than in the whole of the South 
Island. This trend continues to grow, with many people 
migrating to NZ’s biggest city for work opportunities. 

In 1881 about 60 per cent of NZ’s population lived in 
rural areas, whereas today only about 14 per cent live in 
rural areas. At about 86 per cent urbanisation, NZ is now 
only slightly less urban than the United Kingdom (89 per 
cent) and more urban than Japan (78 per cent). 

(See also Census.) 

PORINA CATERPILLAR is a common name for the 
larvae of several species of swift moths, one of which 
(Wiseana cervinata) is a major pasture pest in NZ. The 
moths themselves are harmless and live only a day or two, 
but their eggs are scattered in thousands over lawns and 
pastures. The caterpillars tunnel into the soil during the 
day, and emerge at night to feed on the grass foliage. They 
live off grass for an extended period, from December until 
September, and the moths appear from October to Janu¬ 
ary. The porina caterpillar is second only to the grass grub 
in its depredations as a persistent and long-term pasture 
pest. The name ‘porina’ covers five genera and several 
species of moths, of which only Wiseana cervinata is of 
economic importance. 

PORIRUA is a city 20 km north of Wellington, designed 
in the early 1950s specifically as a dormitory suburb for 
Wellington. It now has substantial manufacturing which 
has followed the residential population. It became a city 
from 1965 and has a population currently estimated at 
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47,500. It takes its name from Porirua Harbour, along 
which the city is built. The harbour is suitable only for 
small pleasure craft. 

The Royal NZ Police College is located just north 
of the city, along with NZ’s only police museum which 
houses a collection of murder weapons, forensic evidence 
displays, case exhibits and handcuffs. 

PORNOGRAPHY (see Censorship) 

PORRITT, Lord Arthur Espie (1900-94) was the 11th 
Governor-General of NZ, and the first NZ-born, serving 
from December 1967 to September 1972. He was born 
in Wanganui and educated at Wanganui Collegiate and 
Otago University, where he qualified in medicine before 
selection as a Rhodes Scholar in 1923. 

Porritt was a brilliant athlete. While at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity he captained the NZ team to the Olympics at Paris 
in 1924, where he earned a bronze medal for third place 
in the 100 m final. This was the Olympiad on which the 
hugely successful film Chariots of Fire focused, but Por- 
ritt’s real name was not used, unlike those of the other 
1924 athletes who were represented. He captained the NZ 
team at the 1928 Amsterdam Olympics and managed the 
NZ Olympic team to Berlin in 1936. 

He later became chairman of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games Federation, and a member of the 
International Olympic Committee (IOC) from 1934 to 
1967. He was the seventh International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee member appointed to New Zealand and the 168th 
member of the International Olympic Committee (IOC). 

He served with the Royal Army Medical Corps in 
World War Two, became an eminent surgeon in London 
and was appointed Sergeant Surgeon to the Queen. Apart 
from his term as Governor-General, he lived in England 
from his arrival as a Rhodes Scholar until his death. 

PORT ALBERT, a locality on the eastern side of Kaipara 
Harbour, is historically interesting because it was the site 
of a planned settlement organised among non-conformists 
in the 1850s by an English journalist, William Brame, but 
abandoned because the land and the tidal harbour were 
unable to sustain even the first of the 3,000 Albertland- 
ers attracted by the proposal. Port Albert is 9 km west of 
Wellsford, and in the district are the Albertland Museum 
and a tiny chapel built for the settlement in 1867. The 
planned settlement was named after the Prince Consort of 
Queen Victoria, Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

PORT CHALMERS, a town with about 1,400 people, 
is the site of Otago’s deep-water container port, 14 km 
north-east of Dunedin. It is also a base for commercial 
fishing, some ship building, marine engineering and 
other light industry. It is named after the Rev Dr Thomas 
Chalmers, a leader in the Scottish Disruption of 1843 and 
in the resulting Free Church of Scotland. 


PORT NICHOLSON was named in 1826 by Captain 
James Herd, commander of the first European vessel to 
enter the harbour, in honour of Captain John Nicholson, 
at that time harbour master at Port Jackson, New South 
Wales. Common usage mostly ignores the name in favour 
of Wellington Harbour. 

PORTUGUESE MAN-O-WAR ( Physalia ) is a vibrant 
blue jellyfish which is occasionally washed up in quite 
large numbers on northern NZ beaches, but it is pre¬ 
dominantly a tropical creature. It is actually a colony of 
creatures, together making up a flotation chamber which 
moves along the surface of the sea. It drags a number of 
tentacles which paralyse fish with their sting, and which 
can also give humans a very painful jolt. It can grow up 
to 15 cm in length, with the tentacles beneath very much 
longer. (See also Jellyfish.) 

POSSUMS (Trichosurus vulpecta) are an Australian mar¬ 
supial, not to be confused with the American oppossum. 
They were first introduced in 1837 to start a fur trade, 
and were protected until 1947. By then they had displaced 
deer as the most damaging introduced species in the NZ 
bush, and so were declared a noxious animal. A recent 
estimate is that there are more than 70 million possums in 
the North, South, Stewart and Chatham Islands, and they 
eat over 20,000 tonnes of plant material every day. They 
live in all habitats including farmland and forest up to 
more than 1,800 m elevation. At the peak of the fur trade, 
20 million were killed a year but this made little dent in 
the population as they reproduce quickly. Possums mostly 
eat leaves, shoots and bark, and may return regularly to 
the same tree until they kill it. Project Crimson, started 
in 1990, aims to save pohutukawa and rata trees, whose 
number-one enemy is the possum. 

Possums also carry bovine tuberculosis, making them 
a threat to the beef and dairy industries, and sometimes 
eat birds’ eggs and nestlings, including kokako and wood 
pigeon. Fur has largely fallen from fashion for environ¬ 
mental reasons, but wearing NZ possum helps protect 
endangered species. Increasingly the fur is being used in 
a blend with merino wool to produce warm, high-qual¬ 
ity garments. Biological control by feeding a contracep¬ 
tive vaccine may help control possums in the future but 
meanwhile trapping and poisoning are the main control 
methods, and cost $60 million a year. 

POST OFFICE services in NZ began in 1831 when the 
New South Wales government gave a Bay of Islands shop¬ 
keeper, William Powditch, the authority to handle mail, 
and later another merchant, J R Clendon, was also able 
to establish a mail depot. When William Hobson, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, arrived in 1840, among the officials he 
brought with him was William Hayes to act as clerk of the 
Magistrate’s Court and Postmaster at Kororareka. Hayes 
was dismissed for drunkenness and dishonesty in a matter 
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of a few months and then the first ‘Postmaster of NZ’ was 
appointed, S E Grimstone, on the basis of a commission 
of 20 per cent of postal receipts. 

Hobson tried to establish his own post office system 
when he moved the capital of NZ to Auckland, but was 
advised by the Colonial Office that the British Postmas¬ 
ter-General would retain ultimate authority over the NZ 
service. The important legislation came in 1856, two years 
after new constitutional legislation had given the colony 
more self-government. The Local Posts Act of that year 
authorised Provincial Councils to establish post office 
services. The Post Office Act of 1858 put the services on a 
co-ordinated national basis, and provided the authority to 
appoint a Postmaster-General. 

As it developed over the years, the NZ Post Office 
undertook the provision of banking services through the 
Post Office Savings Bank, telephone, telegraph and telex 
services, both domestic and international, and radio serv¬ 
ices such as radio contact with shipping. 

The first telegraph service in NZ was inaugurated in 
1862 by the Canterbury Provincial Council which opened 
a line between Lyttelton and Christchurch. Within four 
years the telegraph network had spread through the main 
population centres of the South Island and across Cook 
Strait to Wellington. A Wellington-Auckland line was not 
completed until 1872. The first international telegraph 
line was opened in 1876, between Nelson and Sydney. 

The first telephone exchanges were opened in Auckland 
and Christchurch in 1881, each with fewer than 30 sub¬ 
scribers, and in Dunedin in 1882 and Wellington in 1883. 
By the turn of the century there were 7,150 subscribers 
throughout NZ. The first automatic exchange equipment 
came into operation in 1913 in Auckland and Wellington, 
as a supplement to the manual exchange in each centre. 
The first town to have an all-automatic telephone system 
was Masterton in 1919. 

In 1987 the Post Office was split into three corpora¬ 
tions under the Labour Government’s corporatisation 
policy — NZ Post, Postbank and Telecom. Postbank was 
later sold to the ANZ Bank and, at the end of the 1980s, 
Telecom was sold to a consortium of American telephone 
companies who gave an undertaking to offer a proportion 
of shares to NZ subscribers. Telecom is now a listed com¬ 
pany on NZ, Australia and US stock exchanges. 

NZ Post caused public outcry in the early 1990s by 
closing many post offices in small towns and city suburbs. 
But towards the end of the decade NZ Post found it no 
longer had the monopoly to deliver mail when the indus¬ 
try was deregulated and other operators were licensed 
under the Postal Services Act 1998. There are currently 
just over 20 postal operators registered with the Ministry 
of Economic Development, but these are tiny compared to 
NZ Post’s mail processing figures and the majority of new 
players since 1998 have folded. 

NZ Post’s newest business is Kiwibank (see Banking). 


POTATOES are a major crop in NZ and part of the 
nation’s staple diet. Yields have increased and the same 
area which provided supplies for 2 million people in the 
mid-1990s now provides for 4 million (about 11,000 
ha, split roughly 60 per cent in the North Island, 40 per 
cent in the South Island). Potatoes make up around 20 
per cent of the area planted in vegetables and the main 
growing areas are Manawatu, Auckland and Canterbury. 
Until 1988, the NZ Potato Board (set up in 1977) was 
responsible for ensuring an adequate supply of good- 
quality potatoes was available for the home market. The 
nine-member board was also charged with research and 
development back-up and with disposing of any surplus or 
sub-standard products. It was abolished from April 1988 
and its assets and some of its functions transferred to the 
Vegetable and Potato Growers’ Association. There are 
currently around 300 potato growers in NZ, producing 
around 500,000 tonnes per annum. Of this, some 77,000 
tonnes are exported annually (fresh and frozen) with an 
export value of $69 million. 

POUNAMU (see Greenstone) 

POVERTY BAY sweeps in a semicircle north-west from 
Young Nick’s Head to Tuahine Point, and is also the 
region extending north from Mahia Peninsula back to the 
western hills and north to Tolaga Bay. The main centre is 
the city of Gisborne. Young Nick’s Head was the first part 
of NZ seen by James Cook’s first expedition of rediscov¬ 
ery in October 1769. He named the bay itself after a most 
unpromising encounter with local Maori when he was 
attempting to replenish his ship. Six Maori were killed by 
Cook’s men during his stay. 

PRAWN (see Jackknife Prawn) 

PRAYING MANTIS gets its name from its devotional 
attitude with the forelegs folded up under the head. 
Two species are common in NZ, one native (Orthodera 
novaezelandiae) and the other (Miomantis caffra) having 
appeared from South Africa about 1978. The NZ species 
is distinguished by having blue markings on its forelegs. 
It also tends to lurk on top of leaves rather than under 
them. 

The praying mantis eggcase is oval in shape with the 
eggs in rows and often found in the garden. After hatch¬ 
ing, young (nymphs) of the native praying mantis go 
through six moulting stages and become adults after six 
months. The nymphs feed on small insects such as aphids 
and are beneficial to the garden, while the adults take 
larger insects for prey. Praying mantises prefer shrubland 
and open country rather than forest, and have probably 
become more abundant since European settlement. In 
Maori tradition the praying mantis is not clearly differen¬ 
tiated from the stick insect, and both are associated with 
fertility. 
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PREBBLE, Richard William (1948- ) was born on 7 
February 1948 to Kenneth and Mary Prebble, and has 
two eminent doctors (Mark and Thomas) and a profes¬ 
sor (John) for brothers. Richard Prebble was educated at 
Auckland Grammar School and first entered parliament 
in 1973 as the Labour member for Auckland Central; 
he retained this seat until 1993. From 1978-79 he was 
Labour’s Junior Opposition Whip. 

When Labour came to power in the landslide victory of 
1984, Prebble was elevated to the cabinet and his portfo¬ 
lios included Minister of Transport and Associate Minister 
of Finance. From 1987-88 he was the Minister for State 
Owned Enterprises and later wrote a best-selling book 
about this period, I’ve Been Thinking. He became leader 
of the ACT political party in 1996. 

Prebble is known as an intelligent and practical thinker, 
and his oratory has been compared to that of Robert 
Muldoon and his wit to David Lange. Whether Prebble 
will ever attain the same office as these two former Prime 
Ministers seems unlikely as the head of a minority party. 

He suffered the setback of losing his Wellington Central 
party seat in the 1999 election, but under MMP remained 
in Parliament as the leader of ACT, which had increased 
its share of the national vote to 7 per cent. 

In 2002, ACT maintained its 7 per cent share of the 
party vote, with Prebble retained as leader. In April 2004, 
Prebble announced his intention to step down as leader, 
citing the need for a new face to lead the party at the next 
election. He was offered, and accepted, the role of ACT’s 
finance spokesman following Rodney Hide’s accession to 
the leadership. 

PREECE, George Augustus (1845-1925) won the NZ 

Cross for valour when serving with Major Ropata at 
Ngatapa in January 1869, during the campaign against Te 
Kooti and the Hauhau. Preece was born in Coromandel, 
the son of a Church Missionary Society missionary, became 
fluent in Maori and was appointed clerk and interpreter to 
the Magistrate’s Court at Wairoa in Hawke’s Bay. During 
the wars and the campaign against Te Kooti, he rose to the 
rank of captain in the Armed Constabulary, commanded 
the native contingent in the Urewera from 1870 to 1872 
and was mentioned in dispatches three times. He was later 
a magistrate in Napier and Christchurch, and went into 
business in Palmerston North in 1892. He tried to enlist 
for World War One when in his seventies. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH membership in NZ began 
with the arrival in Wellington in 1840 of the Rev John 
Macfarlane of the Established Church of Scotland. He 
officiated at the opening of the first Scots Church in NZ 
(now St Andrew’s) in 1844. 

The schism affecting the Presbyterian church in Scot¬ 
land was soon exported to NZ. An ordained minister of 
the Free Church of Scotland arrived in Wellington in 1853 
to establish a rival Presbyterian group, and Scottish Free 


Church settlers arrived in Otago in 1848. Other groups of 
Scots settled in other areas of the country, and an attempt 
was made during the 1860s to unify the two groups into 
a Presbyterian Church of NZ. The Presbyterians of Otago 
and Southland stayed outside the new group, however, 
until 1901 when the General Assembly of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church of NZ was formed with Dr James Gibb as 
Moderator. 

The Presbyterian Church has had a powerful influence 
on NZ life, particularly following an era of expansion 
through the North Island during the last quarter of the 
19th century. Since the beginning of the 1960s, though, 
this influence has declined. It is currently the third largest 
church in NZ (behind Anglican and Catholic), with just 
over 431,000 people giving Presbyterian as their religious 
affiliation at the 2001 census. Approximately 12 per cent 
of this figure (nearly 50,000) are active members. 

Presbyterians have been prominent in education, helped 
start the University of Otago and many state schools, and 
run Church Schools and University Halls of Residence. 

Involvement with and by Maori began in 1844 in Man- 
awatu, and continued with the Dunedin ‘Trade School’ 
1859, Turakina Maori Girls’ College 1905, and the inau¬ 
guration of Te Hinota Maori, a semi-autonomous Maori 
Synod, in 1954. Many Tuhoe leaders are Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian Support is the largest non-governmental 
provider of social services in NZ with special expertise in 
the care of elderly and child and family. Service by dea¬ 
conesses especially in the 19th century led to structured 
welfare and educational services in the 20th century. Pres¬ 
byterians have been active in local and national politics, 
and some became Prime Ministers. 

In the last 50 years, several Co-operative Ventures have 
been established, where a congregation exists because 
of a formal agreement between two or more denomina¬ 
tions. Generally the denominations involved are Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Associated Churches of Christ 
and Congregational churches. 

PRESERVATION INLET, one of the longest fiords on the 
south-western corner of NZ, was the site of some of the 
earliest operations by sealers and whalers. An attempt was 
made to create a settlement there in the last years of the 
19th century, but it was doomed to failure because of the 
remoteness of the area and the extremely high rainfall. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS, located in districts throughout 
NZ, have reduced in number in recent years for two rea¬ 
sons: the decline in the natural increase in population since 
the post-war baby boom, and the consolidation of larger 
schools within rural areas as roads have made them more 
accessible. However, a shift of population has led to a 
shortage in the larger urban areas, particularly Auckland. 

Immediately after World War One there were nearly 
1,500 one-teacher schools, whereas in 2004 there were 
around 2100 primary and intermediate schools. Pupils 
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numbered about 492,000 at July 2003. A free place is 
available to all children from the age of five, although 
school is not compulsory until the age of six. Primary 
school covers years one to six or eight, depending on 
whether there is an intermediate school available for years 
seven or eight (or forms one and two) students. Some high 
schools also cater for years seven and eight children. 

State schools take both boys and girls but some private 
schools segregate the sexes, even at the primary or inter¬ 
mediate level. A critical challenge for the primary sector 
in the late 1990s was to find sufficient teachers to manage 
an increase in the number of primary school children. Be¬ 
tween 1994 and 1998, the number of children attending 
primary schools increased by more than 53,000. Polytech¬ 
nics and some universities joined colleges of education in 
offering teacher training programmes in order to provide 
more NZ-trained teachers and the Ministry of Education 
offered incentives to bring teachers from Canada, the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and Australia. By 1999 
the bulge started to move on to secondary schools and the 
focus for teacher recruitment shifted to that sector. 

PRIME MINISTER officially became the term for leader 
of the government during the term of Richard John Sed- 
don, in 1893, with previous leaders being entitled to be 
called ‘Premier’. However, there is still some confusion 
and it is difficult to be definite about the correctness of 
the titles at certain periods. The term Prime Minister was 
occasionally used during the 19th century in the House of 
Representatives, as well as Premier, and under the Sched¬ 
ule of the Civil List Act of 1873, a salary was allocated to 
the ‘Prime Minister’. 

There has been some argument over whether J E 
FitzGerald and T S Forsaith were in fact the first two Pre¬ 
miers, but it is now accepted that they were members of 
the Executive Council presided over by the Administrator, 
Lieutenant-Colonel R H Wynyard. This means that the 
first Premier was Henry Sewell in 1856. 

Premiers and Prime Ministers of NZ since the establish¬ 
ment of responsible government in 1856 are listed below: 


PRIME MINISTERS OF NEW ZEALAND 


Name of Ministry Name of Prime Minister 

Assumed Office 

Retired 

1 . 

Sewell 

Henry Sewell 

7 May 1856 

20 May 1856 

2. 

Fox 

William Fox 

20 May 1856 

2 Jun 1856 

3. 

Stafford 

Edward William Stafford 

2 Jun 1856 

12 Jul 1861 

4. 

Fox 

William Fox 

12 Jul 1861 

6 Aug 1862 

5. 

Domett 

Alfred Domett 

6 Aug 1862 

30 Oct 1863 

6. 

Whitaker-Fox 

Frederick Whitaker, M.L.C. 30 Oct 1863 

24 Nov 1864 

7. 

Weld 

Frederick Aloysius Weld 

24 Nov 1864 

16 Oct 1865 

8. 

Stafford 

Edward William Stafford 

16 Oct 1865 

28 Jun 1869 

9. 

Fox 

William Fox 

28 Jun 1869 

10 Sep 1872 

10. Stafford 

Edward William Stafford 

10 Sep 1872 

11 Oct 1872 

11. 

Waterhouse 

George Marsden Waterhouse, 




M.L.C. 

11 Oct 1872 

3 Mar 1873 

12. 

Fox 

William Fox 

3 Mar 1873 

8 Apr 1873 


Name of Ministry Name of Prime Minister Assumed Office 

Retired 

13. Vogel 

Julius Vogel, C.M.G. 

8 Apr 1873 

6 Jul 1875 

14. Pollen 

Daniel Pollen, M.L.C. 

6 Jul 1875 

15 Feb 1876 

15. Vogel 

Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 

15 Feb 1876 

1 Sep 1876 

16. Atkinson 

Harry Albert Atkinson 

1 Sep 1876 

13 Sep 1876 

17. Atkinson 

Harry Albert Atkinson 

13 Sep 1876 

13 Oct 1877 

Reconstituted 




18. Grey 

Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 

15 Oct 1877 

8 Oct 1879 

19. Hall 

John Hall 

8 Oct 1879 

21 Apr 1882 

20. Whitaker 

Frederick Whitaker, M.L.C. 

21 Apr 1882 

25 Sep 1883 

21. Atkinson 

Harry Albert Atkinson 

25 Sep 1883 

16 Aug 1884 

22. Stout-Vogel 

Robert Stout 

16 Aug 1884 

28 Aug 1884 

23. Atkinson 

Harry Albert Atkinson 

28 Aug 1884 

3 Sep 1884 

24. Stout-Vogel 

Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G. 

3 Sep 1884 

8 Oct 1887 

25. Atkinson 

Sir Harry Albert Atkinson, 




K.C.M.G. 

8 Oct 1887 

24 Jan 1891 

26. Ballance 

John Ballance 

24 Jan 1891 

27 Apr 1893 

27. Seddon 

Rt. Hon. Richard John Seddon 




1 May 1893 

10 Jun 1906 

28. Hall-Jones 

William Hall-Jones 

21 Jun 1906 

6 Aug 1906 

29. Ward 

Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph George Ward, 



Bt., K.C.M.G. 

6 Aug 1906 

28 Mar 1912 

30. Mackenzie 

Thomas Mackenzie 

28 Mar 1912 

10 Jul 1912 

31. Massey 

Rt. Hon. William Ferguson 




Massey 

10 Jul 1912 

12 Aug 1915 

32. Massey 

Rt. Hon. William Ferguson 




Massey 

12 Aug 1915 

25 Aug 1919 

National 




33. Massey 

Rt. Hon. William Ferguson 




Massey 

25 Aug 1919 

10 May 1925 

34. Bell 

Hon. Sir Francis Henry Dillon Bell, 



G.C.M.G., K.C., M.L.C. 

14 May 1925 

30 May 1925 

35. Coates 

Rt. Hon. Joseph Gordon Coates, 



M.C. 

30 May 1925 

10 Dec 1928 

36. Ward 

Rt. Hon. Joseph George 




Ward, Bt., G.C.M.G. 

10 Dec 1928 

28 May 1930 

37. Forbes 

Rt. Hon. George William 




Forbes 

28 May 1930 

22 Sep 1931 

38. Forbes 

Rt. Hon. George William 




Forbes 

22 Sep 1931 

6 Dec 1935 

Coalition 




39. Savage 

Rt. Hon. Michael Joseph 




Savage 

6 Dec 1935 

1 Apr 1940 

40. Fraser 

Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, C.H. 

1 Apr 1940 

13 Dec 1949 

41. Holland 

Rt. Hon. Sir Sidney George 




Holland, G.C.B., C.G. 

13 Dec 1949 

20 Sep 1957 

42. Holyoake 

Rt. Hon. Sir Keith Jacka Holyoake, 



G.C.M.G., C.H. 

20 Sep 1957 

12 Dec 1957 

43. Nash 

Rt. Hon. Walter Nash, C.H. 

12 Dec 1957 

12 Dec 1960 

44. Holyoake 

Rt. Hon. Sir Keith Jacka Holyoake, 



G.C.M.G., C.H. 

12 Dec 196 

07 Feb 1972 

45. Marshall 

Rt. Hon. John Ross Marshall, 



C.H. 

7 Feb 1972 

8 Dec 1972 

46. Kirk 

Rt. Hon. Norman Eric Kirk 

8 Dec 1972 

31 Aug 1974 

47. Rowling 

Rt. Hon. Wallace Edward 




Rowling 

6 Sep 1974 

12 Dec 1975 
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Name of Ministry Name of Prime Minister 

Assumed Office 

Retired 

48. Muldoon 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert David 




Muldoon, C.H. 

12 Dec 1975 

14 July 1984 

49. Lange 

Rt. Hon. David Russell Lange 14 Jul 1984 

8 Aug 1989 

50. Palmer 

Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Palmer 

8 Aug 1989 

4 Sep 1990 

51. Moore 

Rt. Hon. Michael Moore 

4 Sep 1990 

2 Nov 1990 

52. Bolger 

Rt. Hon. James Bolger 

2 Nov 1990 

8 Dec 1997 

53. Shipley 

Rt. Hon. Jennifer (Jenny) 




Shipley 

8 Dec 1997 

27 Nov 1999 

54. Clark 

Rt. Hon. Helen Clark 

27 Nov 1999 



PRINCE OF WALES FEATHERS FERN (Leptopteris or 
Todea superba ), also known as heruheru and the crepe 
fern, is one of three native ferns in the ancient fern family 
Osmundaceae, the royal fern family. 

Often thought of as the most beautiful fern in NZ, 
heruheru has dark green lance-shaped fronds that may be 
more than 1 m long. These are of a soft delicate texture 
and deeply dissected. The last segments on part of the 
lamina lie at an angle to the general plane of the frond 
and give the frond its characteristic bulk. The pinnules 
are close packed and often overlapping, producing the 
feathery appearance on which its fame is based. Older 
plants form a substantial trunk and come to resemble 
miniature tree ferns. This species is characteristically a 
plant of cool, damp forests and, though found in forests 
from Te Aroha south, is at its best in constantly wet areas 
such as Fiordland. 

The closely related L. bymenophylloides (also known 
as heruheru) has smaller, more triangular fronds that are 
flat with all the segments lying in the same plane. It is 
distributed throughout the country and tolerates rather 
drier sites. 

PRISONS in the early days of NZ’s European settle¬ 
ment were primitive and inadequate and as a result many 
prisoners were kept in irons during the course of their 
detention. The community at Kororareka reportedly had 
a large, old sea chest with holes bored in it for air, into 
which offenders needing restraint were placed by the local 
vigilante group; but from the beginning of the British colo¬ 
nisation in 1840 until 1854, long-term prisoners were sent 
to Tasmania, which was then a prison colony. The estab¬ 
lishment of a reasonably efficient prison system began in 
the 1880s under a former deputy governor of England’s 
Dartmoor and Wormwood Scrubs, Arthur Hume. Gradu¬ 
ally, more civilised means of handling first offenders and 
juvenile criminals were developed, until 1954 when the 
present system was basically instituted. 

Since 1995, custodial (prison) sentences have been 
managed by the Department of Corrections. Prison 
management is complex and dynamic, requiring skilled, 
highly trained staff. Along with providing safe, secure and 
humane custody of prisoners, staff work with prisoners to 
help them address causes of their offending and develop 
strategies to avoid re-offending. 


In the early 2000s, NZ’s imprisonment rate was 146 
inmates per 100,000 head of population, compared with 
Australia (113), Canada (116), and England and Wales 
(136), and the average NZ prison population was 6,264 
people. 

On arrival at prison, inmates are assessed according 
to their risk of re-offending, the causes and influences of 
their offending and their willingness to change. A sentence 
plan is then drawn up that focuses on giving the offender 
opportunities to break the cycle of offending. 

Sentence plans may include treatment or educational 
programmes, and work opportunities within prison. 
Inmates can improve their work habits and gain work 
experience and skills that may increase their job opportu¬ 
nities after they are released, and they can gain recognised 
qualifications by working in the Department’s forests, 
farms, industries and within the prison in kitchens and 
laundries. 

Reducing re-offending is also the focus of special units 
located in prisons around the country that provide specific 
treatment for sex offenders, violent offenders and prison¬ 
ers requiring treatment for drug or alcohol addiction. 
There are specialised prison units for young offenders, 
self-care units for inmates approaching their release date 
and Maori focus units that provide rehabilitative pro¬ 
grammes within a Maori cultural environment. 

The operation of prisons is governed by the Penal Insti¬ 
tutions Act 1955 and the Penal Institutions Regulations 
2000. These will be superseded in mid-2005 by the Cor¬ 
rections Act 2004 and the Corrections Regulations 2005. 

As at January 2005 there are 19 prisons in NZ. In 
the North Island these are Auckland Central Remand, 
Auckland, Mt Eden, Mt Eden Women’s, (all in Auckland), 
Waikeria (near Te Awamutu), Ohura, Tongariro/Rangipo 
(near Turangi), New Plymouth, Hawke’s Bay, Wanganui, 
Manawatu, Arohata Women’s (Tawa), Rimutaka (Upper 
Hutt), and Wellington Prison. There are three prisons in or 
near Christchurch — Christchurch, Christchurch Wom¬ 
en’s and Rolleston — which together with Dunedin and 
Invercargill Prisons, form the South Island region. 

On being received into prison following sentencing, an 
inmate is assigned a security classification which reflects 
the level of risk posed by the inmate both inside and 
outside the prison. Classifications range from maximum 
through medium to minimum. Most maximum security 
prisoners are held at Auckland Prison near Albany, and the 
other prisons provide facilities to accommodate medium 
and minimum classification prisoners. Most prisons also 
hold offenders who have been remanded into custody by 
the court pending the outcome of their judicial hearing. 

In response to the increasing number of inmates, four 
new corrections facilities will open by mid-2007. The 
350-bed Northland Region Corrections Facility for men, 
located at Ngawha in Northland, opened in early 2005. 
The three others will be a 286-bed Auckland Region 
Women’s Corrections Facility in South Auckland, the 
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male 650-bed Spring Hill Corrections Facility located 
five kilometres from Te Kauwhata and a 335-bed male 
Otago Region Corrections Facility near Dunedin. Aside 
from providing safe, secure and humane containment for 
inmates, regional prisons enable inmates to be located in 
the area where they can retain links with families, whanau 
and key support people. This can help the inmate to 
address the causes of their offending and help their even¬ 
tual reintegration into the community. 

PRIVACY LAWS were first established comprehensively 
by the Privacy Act of 1993 as a response to concerns 
that technology, which in many ways has improved civil 
rights, created some threat by reducing people’s right to 
limit use of personal information about them. The Act 
was developed in accordance with an OECD 1980 report, 
Guidelines on the Protection of Privacy and Transborder 
Flows of Personal Data. 

The commissioner, who was appointed under the 
Privacy Commissioner Act of 1991 (since repealed), is 
empowered to investigate and report on compliance by 
government departments with statutory obligations where 
they match information among themselves (although he 
or she has no actual jurisdiction once the report is made). 
He or she advises parliament on privacy implications of 
proposed legislation, and also acts as a general watch¬ 
dog. The commissioner is charged with administering 
privacy principles concerning the collection, storage and 
security, use and disclosure of personal information; and 
with imposing limits on the availability of public register 
information. 

The commissioner has jurisdiction to deal with many 
complaints concerning breaches of the principles. He or 
she also formulates codes of practice which may involve 
exemptions from the principles or which may impose 
higher standards. Although the commissioner investigates 
complaints which may be referred to a Complaints Re¬ 
view Tribunal, mediation between parties involved in a 
dispute has mostly achieved results satisfactory to both 
parties. The first Privacy Commissioner was Auckland 
lawyer Bruce Slane. The current Commissioner, appointed 
in 2003, is Marie Shroff. She is ex officio a member of 
the Human Rights Commission. (See also Freedom of 
Information.) 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS have gained increasing aid from 
the state since World War Two. Whether this aid should 
be given at all caused vigorous public debate and was 
consequently a delicate political issue in the post-war 
period. It was partially settled in 1970, when the gov¬ 
ernment started paying a percentage of the salaries of 
teachers at private schools, at first 20 per cent, rising in 
five years to 50 per cent. Then, with the Private Schools 
Conditional Integration Act of 1975, provision was made 
for the schools which so chose to become integrated into 
the state system. Integration began slowly but accelerated 


rapidly after the biggest single group of private schools, 
those run by the Roman Catholic Church, signalled an 
intention to integrate completely Since that legislation, 
some financially troubled private schools have integrated, 
but other new private schools have been founded. In the 
mid-2000s there were 114 private schools and 325 state- 
integrated schools, of a total of more than 2500 primary 
and secondary schools. 

PRIVATISATION is the returning of a company or or¬ 
ganisation that has been owned and managed by the state 
back to private control. A prime example is the Bank of 
New Zealand which was formed by private individuals 
in 1861 as a bank for all NZers. In 1944 the Labour 
Government nationalised the bank (brought it under state 
ownership) which was how it remained for another half 
a century until the Labour Government of David Lange 
privatised the BNZ again in 1989. 

This followed world trends in recent years which has 
moved economies away from reliance on government to 
provide goods and services to a free market. There is also 
the benefit to government of a sudden surge of income 
from the asset sale. 

The argument against privatisation is that there may be 
a drop in levels of service and an increase in price as the 
private owner is more oriented to making profits. This can 
be of particular concern when the industry concerned is a 
monopoly and therefore has no competitors to ensure its 
services and pricing remain competitive. 

NZ had a very tightly regulated economy until the 
mid-1980s when the Lange Government announced a 
two-stage privatisation programme. First, 14 government- 
controlled organisations were made into State Owned 
Enterprises (SOEs) under the State Owned Enterprises 
Act of 1986. These included Air New Zealand, NZ Post, 
Railwayscorp, and Telecomcorp. The SOEs were then sold 
off through a tender process over the next few years, net¬ 
ting billions of dollars for the Treasury. By far the biggest 
individual sale was Telecom Corporation which was sold 
for $4.2 billion in 1990. 

PRIVY COUNCIL is a body of advisers in the United 
Kingdom, including members of the Cabinet and the 
judiciary, and others appointed by the Head of State, and 
including politicians and members of the judiciary from 
Commonwealth countries. The Council was traditionally 
the last court of appeal for NZers, but pressure increased 
during the 1990s for NZ to make the constitutional 
change away from the court, and the right to appeal to 
the Council was abolished on 1 January 2004 with the 
establishment of the Supreme Court of NZ. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY Formed in 2002 as the Progres¬ 
sive Coalition Party, the Progressive Party is led by Jim 
Anderton. Anderton left the Alliance to lead the new 
party after internal tensions during the 1999-2002 parlia- 
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mentary term. In the 2002 election, the Progressive Party 
won two seats in Parliament, making Anderton and Matt 
Robson its first MPs, and formed a coalition government 
with Labour. 

PROHIBITION (see Alcoholic Liquor) 

PROSTITUTION, or the performance of sexual favours 
for money, arrived in NZ with the first Pakeha explorers 
and traders. In traditional Maori society, the concept of 
exchanging sex for goods was unknown. However, tribes 
interested in procuring European textiles, arms and other 
goods, soon realised they could obtain them by offering 
women as prostitutes to sailors who had often been with¬ 
out female company for months. Chiefs in some places 
organised prostitution to provide an income for the tribe 
and sometimes undertook raids of neighbouring tribes to 
obtain slaves for prostitution. 

The cost was high, for the women contracted venereal 
diseases previously unknown in NZ, leading to widespread 
illness, sterility and death. Traditional herbal methods 
were powerless to deal with the virulent diseases. 

Once towns and cities became established it was Pake¬ 
ha women who became casual streetwalkers and workers 
in back-street brothels. Prostitution has never been illegal 
in NZ. Laws have been aimed at brothel-keeping and 
procuring, but not at the contract between the individual 
prostitute and her client. The Vagrancy Act was used to 
harass and suppress prostitutes in the 1870s, but on the 
whole the police turned a blind eye. 

The Contagious Diseases Act of 1869, passed ostensi¬ 
bly to control venereal disease, allowed for the compul¬ 
sory detention and treatment of prostitutes suffering from 
disease. The Act was repealed in 1910 and by 1922 the 
police said they only knew of 104 professional prostitutes 
in the whole of the country. 

Since the 1970s prostitution has taken different forms. 
Massage parlours, rap parlours and escort agencies are 
sometimes a cover. The Crimes Act of 1961 provided 
penalties of up to five years in gaol for brothel-keeping, 
soliciting or living off the earnings of prostitution. These 
laws were repealed in 2003 when the Prostitution Law 
Reform Act was passed. The Act decriminalises prostitu¬ 
tion in NZ, prohibits anyone under 18 working as a pros¬ 
titute, and has provisions to protect health and safety of 
sex workers and their clients. Under this Act, every opera¬ 
tor of a prostitution business must hold a certificate. 

The prostitute’s main enemy is still the violent client, 
which is one of the reasons why the NZ Prostitutes’ Col¬ 
lective (NZPC) was founded in 1987. Prostitutes live a 
vulnerable lifestyle, as evidenced by the disappearances 
of Auckland prostitutes Jane Furlong in 1993 and Leah 
Stephens in 1989. Stephens’ remains were found buried in 
a pine forest in 1992, and in 1999 Steven Ralph Stone and 
others were convicted of her murder. 


PROVINCES in NZ began with the division by Royal 
Charter of the country in 1840 into New Ulster (North 
Island), New Munster (South Island) and New Leinster 
(Stewart Island), but these were never given political effect. 

In 1846 another Royal Charter divided the colony 
into two provinces — New Ulster, that part of the North 
Island north of a line across from the Patea River mouth; 
and New Munster, that part of NZ south of the line across 
from the Patea River mouth. New Leinster was dispensed 
with as a name. Each province had a Governor and an 
Executive Council, to administrate below the overall con¬ 
trol of the Colonial Governor-in-Chief and legislative and 
Executive Council. 

The full political apparatus for these provinces was 
never completed because the NZ Constitution Act of 1852 
altered the basis of provincial government before a prom¬ 
ised partially elective council could be established in each 
Province. The 1852 Act set up a partial federal system 
with six Provinces: Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, 
Nelson, Canterbury and Otago, each with elected Superin¬ 
tendents and Councils to be responsible for local govern¬ 
ment. New Plymouth was changed to Taranaki in 1858. 

The General Assembly passed a New Provinces Act in 
1858, modifying the conditions for the establishment of a 
province. It required a population of not less than 1,000 
within a district bigger than 500,000 acres (212,343 ha) 
but not larger than three million acres (1,214,058 ha), 
following a petition by at least 150 registered electors. 
This led to the formation of Hawke’s Bay Province in 
1858, Marlborough in 1859 and Southland in 1861. The 
County of Westland was separated from the Canterbury 
Province into a separate administrative identity in 1868 
and gained full provincial status in 1873. Southland, 
experiencing financial difficulties, was reabsorbed by 
Otago Province in 1870. During these years, central gov¬ 
ernment received petitions seeking the creation of separate 
provinces or at least separate administrative entities from 
groups in Northland, North Otago, Buller, South Canter¬ 
bury, and Gisborne. There were also petitions urging the 
revision of boundaries. 

Provinces were abolished in 1876 and local administra¬ 
tion placed in the hands of counties and boroughs. 

The former provinces were given the legal status of 
provincial districts, but in recent years provincial regions 
have tended by common usage to become smaller, loosely 
defined districts such as Northland, Auckland, South 
Auckland, Waikato, Bay of Plenty, Poverty Bay, East Coast 
and so on through the country. 

PUBLIC HOLIDAYS in NZ are: New Year’s Day and 
the following day, January 1 and 2 (or the weekday or 
days that follow immediately if January 1 and/or 2 fall 
on weekend days); Waitangi Day or NZ Day, February 
6; Good Friday; Easter Monday; Arnac Day, April 25; 
Queen’s Birthday Observance, the first Monday in June; 
Labour Day, the fourth Monday in October; Christmas 
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Day, December 25; Boxing Day, December 26 (or the 
weekday or days that follow immediately if December 25 
and/or 26 fall on weekend days). 

Each provincial area also has an anniversary day 
holiday, which may or may not be observed on the actual 
date. 

PUBLIC TRUST OFFICE was set up by the government 
in 1873, because people in a sparsely and recently settled 
country were having difficulty finding close friends or rela¬ 
tives able and qualified to act as trustees for their estates. 
The aim was to make available to the public a trustworthy 
administrator of the estates of deceased people at a reason¬ 
able cost. The integrity of the officers of the Public Trust 
was guaranteed by the state. 

The legislation now governing the Public Trust is the 
Public Trust Office Act of 1957. The Office now fulfils 
a much wider range of obligations than when it started, 
including the preparation of wills or codicils (an addition 
to a will); the administration of unclaimed property; the 
management of the estates of people unable for a variety of 
reasons to act responsibly; and as agents or attorneys for 
people unable for some practical reason to attend to their 
immediate business problems. The Office also performs 
financial duties for local authorities, such as maintaining 
depreciation funds (the setting aside of money for when 
existing equipment has to be replaced in the future). 

PUHA ( Sonchus oleraceus ), also known as the sow thistle, 
is a Maori vegetable delicacy cooked by boiling with meat, 
usually pork; thus pork-and-puha. 

Puha is also known as smooth sow thistle to differenti¬ 
ate it from the prickly sow thistle (S. asper) and the native 
sow thistle (5. kirkii). 

PUHOI is a district 55 km north of Auckland City, about 
1 km off SH 1 just north of Waiwera. It was settled in 
1863 by a party of 83 immigrants from Bohemia. The 
German-speaking settlers were from the district of Staab, 
about 100 km from Prague and now part of Czechoslova¬ 
kia. The district is most famous among Aucklanders for its 
two-storey, colonial-style hotel, the ‘Puhoi Pub’. The pub 
houses a collection of historical photographs and docu¬ 
ments, including the original liquor licence issued in the 
area in 1879 for the German Hotel. 

PUKATEA (Laurelia novae-zelandiae) is one of NZ’s tall¬ 
est forest trees, and occurs from Northland to the north of 
the South Island. The genus contains only two species, one 
in NZ and one in Chile; the name alludes to its similarity 
to the laurel. 

Pukatea grows to 35 m, with a trunk up to 1 m in 
diameter. It is unique among NZ natives in having plank 
buttresses at the base, and it has pneumatophores, or 
breathing roots, like the mangrove. 

The leaves are dark green, very shiny and leathery, 


25-75 m long, and 2-4 cm wide with evenly serrated 
edges. The flowers are cream-coloured and insignificant. 

The softwood of the tree was used for boat-building as 
it does not split and will not burn readily, though it could 
soon get waterlogged. 

PUKE ARIKI and its predecessor, the Taranaki Museum, 
have served the province since the late 1840s. The estab¬ 
lishment of the museum collection dates from the gifts 
of W H and H D Skinner in 1918. In 1960 the Taranaki 
Museum Board was established. On the reorganisation 
of local authorities in 1989, the New Plymouth District 
Council took over the museum’s administration on behalf 
of the other Taranaki authorities. For nearly 35 years the 
Taranaki Museum was so cramped that only 5 per cent of 
its collection was on display. The unseen remainder was 
stored in the basement of the building, which also housed 
New Plymouth’s public library and War Memorial Hall. 
By the early 1980s, the library was also running out of 
room. In 1995 a new site was chosen on what was Puke 
Ariki Pa, the name meaning Hill of Chiefs. The landing 
was also originally the heart of the early colonial town 
and the location of the first provincial council. The new 
museum complex was built near the foreshore, with the 
library spreading out in the existing building and an air¬ 
bridge joining the two. Named Puke Ariki, the complex 
was officially opened in June 2003. 

The heritage exhibitions and collections serve to illus¬ 
trate Taranaki, its history, people, lifestyles, bio-geography 
and ecology. The Taonga Maori collection, held on behalf 
of the iwi of the area, includes many fine Te Atiawa 
woodcarvings and andesite stone sculptures of north 
Taranaki. An extensive collection of harakeke (NZ flax) 
textiles and other treasures include a unique kahu kuri 
(dogskin cloak). The museum is also custodian for the 
adze and anchor stone that tradition associates with the 
canoe Tokomaru and to which several north Taranaki 
iwi relate. The history collection and exhibitions include 
artefacts and objects associated with the Plymouth and 
New Zealand Companies, the NZ Wars of the 1860s, and 
important local industries such as petroleum exploration, 
ironsand smelting and dairy farming. 

A major archive of manuscripts, records, artworks, 
photographs and oral histories provides a valuable pri¬ 
mary resource for researchers and genealogists. Files of the 
Taranaki Herald, Taranaki Daily News, Opunake Times 
and other local newspapers are also held. 

PUKEKO (Porpbyrio melanotus), also known as the 
swamp hen, is very distinctive with purplish-blue throat, 
neck, breast and thighs, and a black, glossy green head 
and upper body. The undertail is white, and the massive 
beak and frontal plate are scarlet. A colony with some 
albino specimens has been reported in the Wairarapa. 

Only locally common in some areas before 1850, num¬ 
bers have increased greatly since and they are now widely 
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distributed in swamps, pasturelands and some urban areas 
(often seen on motorway verges), and more recently on 
some inshore islands like Waiheke and Great Mercury. 

A tough and insistent coloniser, the pukeko is an indis¬ 
criminate eater of seeds, worms, insects, eggs and a wide 
variety of other food. It feeds throughout the day, and is 
sometimes active and vocal in the evenings. Bulky nests of 
rushes and grasses are built in marshy areas and four to 
seven eggs, buff or reddish stone with dark reddish-brown 
or grey specks, are laid between August and March. The 
incubation period of 25 days is mostly done by the male, 
at least during the day. Sometimes pairs are assisted with 
brooding by a third bird. 

PUKEKOHE, a sizeable town of 17,000 people, is situ¬ 
ated on the fertile plain to the north of the Bombay Hills 
and the lower reaches of the Waikato River in Franklin 
District, 19 km south-west of Papakura and 52 km south 
of downtown Auckland. 

It developed primarily as a service centre for the exten¬ 
sive market gardens that flourished on the rich volcanic 
soils which cover the area, which is noted for its cabbages, 
cauliflowers, potatoes, squash and onions. Dairying and 
sheep farming are also important. The town includes veg¬ 
etable and fruit-processing industries, a dairy factory, and 
manufactures agricultural equipment, concrete products 
and textiles. NZ’s international Grand Prix racing event 
is held here. 

The land for the future township was first purchased 
by the government in 1843 but repossessed soon after by 
the local Maori, who renegotiated it for a higher price in 
1864. Soon after, Irish and Cornish settlers moved in, and 
a Presbyterian church, built shortly beforehand in 1862, 
became the first site of local government in Franklin 
District. The church also served as a schoolhouse during 
1863-80 and, briefly, as a stockaded garrison house in 
September 1863 when 17 local settlers defended them¬ 
selves against a Maori war party of 200. The building, 
situated in what is now Pukekohe East, 5 km north-east 
of the town centre, still bears the bullet holes from the 
skirmish. The settlement was constituted a borough on 1 
April 1912, and takes its name from the nearby Pukekohe 
Hill (222 m), which translates as ‘the kohekohe tree on 
the hill’. 

PUNAKAIKI ROCKS are on the West Coast, at the 
mouth of the Punakaiki River, 40 km north of Grey- 
mouth. In this area, the coastline and adjacent hinterland 
are composed of limestones of Oligocene age, 37 to 24 
million years ago. Some were composed of almost pure 
lime; others had various mixtures of lime and mud, while 
still others were largely made up of calcareous organisms 
such as bryozoa (lace coral), foraminifera and algae. 

The limestone at Punakaiki (the Potikohua Limestone) 
was, however, formed in a rather unusual way. Lime-rich 
muds were deposited in thin layers on the sea bed. The 


lime was chiefly of organic origin, having been derived 
from fragmented pieces of lace coral. At intervals however, 
the lime content of the material being deposited decreased 
markedly for a short while, so that thin layers of almost 
pure mud were laid down. 

Thus, the individual layers of lime muds became 
separated by thin clay layers. Later, the lime muds became 
consolidated into hard muddy limestone. With the passage 
of time, thicknesses of 35 to 60 m of Potikohua Limestone 
were built up. Starting about 12 million years ago, earth 
movements tilted and raised the beds to form land. 

Inland, the Potikohua Limestone and other Oligocene 
limestones form rugged terrain, with many jagged rock 
outcrops and steep-sided limestone bluffs. Solution of the 
limestone by acid-bearing water derived from rainfall and 
the vegetative cover has hollowed out many sink holes 
and subterranean caverns. On the coastline, the hardness 
of the Potikohua Limestone tends to make it relatively 
resistant to marine erosion. The incessant wave action 
has, however, etched out the thin clay layers between the 
individual limestone layers, so that they stand out in sharp 
relief. This process has produced the unusual layered 
‘pancake’ effect. 

PUREORA FOREST PARK, located 57 km south east 
of Te Kuiti, covers 93,000 ha, and was established in 
1978 following a major review, with public participation, 
of the future management of state forests in the central 
North Island region. The park takes its name from nearby 
Mt Pureora (1,130 m). The dense growth of podocarps 
— rimu, matai, totara, miro and taneha — to the east of 
the park began to develop after volcanic eruptions spread 
pumice over the land some 2,000 years ago, destroying the 
existing forest. To the west, where there is little or no pum¬ 
ice soil, older rata, tawa and rimu predominate. Between 
the two is a broad band of matai, rimu and tawa. 

Logging and sawmilling have provided work in the 
area since the early part of the 20th century. To ensure 
continued employment, faster-growing exotic species were 
planted in cut-over forest in 1950, and research into man¬ 
agement of native forest started in 1957. 

PURIRI (Vitex lucens) is one of two native NZ repre¬ 
sentatives of the Verbenaceae family, which has thousands 
of tropical and sub-tropical species in other parts of the 
world, including teak. Puriri’s dark brown timber is equal 
in hardness to teak, but it has an irregular grain which 
makes it hard to work. The timber is also often spoiled 
by the puriri moth (Aenetus virescens), a large green moth 
whose larvae drive holes into the growing wood. It was 
used for railway sleepers, posts and house piles by early 
European settlers, and is still favoured as firewood be¬ 
cause it burns at a fierce heat. 

The puriri is a sub-tropical tree and its habitat is 
the northern half of the North Island. It is a hardy and 
determined grower, even in city streets, and can stand 
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drastic pruning. It reaches about 20 m in height in good 
conditions, with a stout trunk bearing a large, spreading 
canopy. The flowers are produced through most of the 
year and the fruit — a red drupe about 2 cm across — is 
favoured by native birds. 

PURIRI MOTH (see Moths) 

PUTARURU is a township with a population of nearly 
4,000 on the upper reaches of the Waihou River in the 
South Waikato District, located on SH 1, 23 km north¬ 
west of Tokoroa and 40 km south-east of Cambridge. 
Like its distant neighbour Tokoroa, it is primarily a 
timber-milling town, and a processing centre and market 
for the surrounding farming districts. Light-engineering 
industries and transport operators associated with the tim¬ 
ber industry are located here, as well as manufacturers of 
timber products, including furniture and wooden boxes. 
There is also some local quarrying, and the manufacture 
of concrete products. 

The first European settlers arrived in the 1880s when 
the Thames Valley Land Company acquired the hold¬ 
ing of the Patetere Land Company. Timber milling had 
commenced in the bush north of Lake Taupo in the early 
1900s, around the present Kinleith settlement, and gradu¬ 
ally exotic afforestation spread to the Pinedale Block near 
Putaruru. The township was surveyed in 1905 and consti¬ 
tuted a borough in July 1947. Unfortunately, farming was 
greatly hindered in the early years because of a deficiency 
of cobalt in the soil which rendered it infertile, but the 
introduction of fertilisers in the 1930s allowed increasing 


areas of land to be cultivated. The town’s name means ‘to 
appear in the manner of the morepork’. 

PYKE, Vincent (1827-94) was an administrator, a poli¬ 
tician and a chronicler of the events of Central Otago 
during the second half of the 19th century. He was born 
in England, emigrated to Australia, spent two years as a 
goldminer in Victoria, became a storekeeper, and then a 
member of the Legislative Council of Victoria in 1855. 

He held several senior administrative posts in the Victo¬ 
rian Government before he paid a visit to Otago in 1862, 
and was persuaded by the Provincial Government there to 
accept appointment as Commissioner of the Goldfields, an 
office he held for five years. 

He became Warden and Magistrate at Dunstan, and 
in 1873 was elected to Parliament for the Wakatipu seat 
which he held until 1890. He then represented the Tua- 
peka seat from 1893 until his death. 

Pyke wrote two novels which proved good sellers; 
Wild Will Enderby (1873), and The Adventures of George 
Washington Pratt (1874), published both in Dunedin and 
in Australia. He edited a newspaper, Southern Mercury , in 
Dunedin in 1874, and later the Guardian, and was a regu¬ 
lar contributor to Dunedin Punch. He was the inaugural 
Chairman of Vincent County in Central Otago which, 
according to the historian DOW Hall, was named after 
him following an ironic suggestion by an opponent which 
was actually taken seriously. Pyke was tough, talkative 
and a colourful, well-known figure in Otago from the 
1860s until his death. 
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QUAIL The California quail is a common bird in NZ. 
The only known native species ( Coturnix novaezealan- 
diae), became extinct about 1875. It was a close relation 
of the Australian stubble quail (C. pectoralis) which is 
still common in Australia. Another that did not survive 
was the bobwhite quail (Colinus virginianus), which was 
introduced between Auckland and Southland from North 
America in the late 1800s. Only in northern Hawke’s 
Bay were they known to survive till the 1950s. The two 
remaining species of quail are the brown quail and the 
California quail. 

• Brown quail ( Synoicus ypsilophorus), sometimes called 
rat or swamp quail, is the smaller of the two quails at 18 
cm. It is widespread in swamps and on the edge of salt 
marches in the northern half of the North Island, and 
on several offshore islands from Mayor and Aldermen 
Islands to the Three Kings. S. ypsilophorus, another 
species and S. australis were introduced from Australia 
in the mid-1800s but it is possible that natural coloni¬ 
sation has also occurred. Nesting, in a slight depression 
lined with grass and leaves, is between October and 
January. 

• California quail (Callipepla californicus), 25 cm from 
head to tail, is a larger, plump bird with grey forehead, 
breast and tail, dark brown crown and black/brown 
topknot. The rest of the body is speckled black, brown, 
chestnut, grey and white. It is widespread in farmland 
and scrub in both North and South Islands, and on 
some settled offshore islands, mostly where rainfall is 
not excessive. Flocks split up in late winter and nest in 
long grass under cover of brambles, gorse or fern, lay¬ 
ing nine to 16 creamy white spotted eggs. The incuba¬ 
tion period is 22 to 23 days. ( See also Game Birds.) 


QUAKERS, or members of the Society of Friends, trace 
their origins back to founder George Fox at the time of the 
English Civil War in the 17th century. They believe in an 
‘inner light’ providing the guidance of God to individuals. 
Thus they are egalitarian in outlook, and in estimating 
worth they studiously ignore titles, rank or sex. Most 
Quakers are pacifist and have pioneered political and 
social reforms, such as religious tolerance, penal reform, the 
abolition of slavery and education for women. This drive 
for social justice is still characteristic of NZ Quakers. 

Quaker colonists established their first ‘meeting’, or 
congregation, in Nelson in 1843. There are probably 
fewer than 1,000 Friends in NZ at this time, meeting 
regularly and deciding their business by consensus. The 
meetings are autonomous. They meet for worship in 
silence, waiting for God to ‘lead’ or inspire any member 
to speak. They have no clergy, do not practise baptism, 
and see every meal as a eucharist. They regard the Bible as 
only one of many God-inspired books, and will belong to 
no Christian organisation which has a written doctrine or 
statement of faith, but they are members and supporters 
of the Council of Churches in Aotearoa/NZ. 

QUARANTINE SERVICE, a division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, protects NZ’s environment and 
economy by preventing the introduction of exotic pests 
and diseases which affect the agricultural, horticultural, 
forestry and marine-based industries. 

NZ relies heavily on environment-based industries, 
such as tourism, agriculture, horticulture, forestry and 
fishing. The last few decades have seen increased trade, 
modem transportation and a growing number of overseas 
visitors arriving every day. Quarantine Officers are NZ’s 
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first line of defence and they work in every area where 
people and goods enter the country. Officers inspect the 
baggage, mail and cargo that enters NZ’s ports and air¬ 
ports, and process any risky goods by fumigation with 
approved chemicals or by reshipping or destroying the 
item. They work with state-of-the-art X-ray machines and 
specially trained detector dogs. 

In conjunction with this, the MAF Quarantine Service 
has an education campaign to increase the travelling pub¬ 
lic’s understanding and appreciation of NZ’s quarantine 
regulations. People need to be aware of the devastation 
that could result from bringing in one jar of honey, fly- 
infested fruit or diseased animal products. Programmes 
under way include: Quarantine Connection, a monthly 
newsletter that features articles, feature stories and infor¬ 
mative snippets; an interactive website; displays at various 
shows and field days (for example, Mystery Creek, the 
Easter Show, Ellerslie Flower Show); and guest speaking. 
All airlines carry quarantine videos and brochures, avail¬ 
able in several languages, for use on the aircraft. There 
are signage and display units plus amnesty bins at all the 
major airports; and advertising and editorial features in 
travellers’ books. 

NZ’s quarantine measures are among the strictest in 
the world. 

QUAX,Theodorus Jacobus Leonardus (Dick) (1948- ) 
was an enigmatic and colourful middle distance runner 
whose occasional failures were surpassed by his successes, 
which included breaking the world record. He was born 
in Holland and emigrated to NZ at the age of six. He first 
came to prominence when he won the mile at the national 
championships in 1969. The following year Quax won 
the silver medal over a mile at the Commonwealth Games 
of 1970, but his career seemed to be on the slide when 
he could only come ninth in his heat of the 5,000 m at 
the 1972 Olympics. Then in 1974 he was forced to pull 
out of the Commonwealth Games with injury. But in the 
Montreal Olympics of 1976 Quax ran to a silver in the 
5,000 m and the following year cut the world record for 
that event back to 13 mins 12.9 sec. After retiring from 
competitive athletics he became the NZ amateur athletic 
association coach before resigning from that position in 
1987. He continued his association with athletics as a pro¬ 
moter. He has been a Manukau City Councillor, and was 
inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 1990. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE SOUND, the smaller of the two 

main inlets that make the Marlborough Sounds, is a fav¬ 
ourite holiday resort. The sound runs 45 km from Cook 
Strait to Okiwa Bay. Subsidiary inlets are Tory Channel, 
which has its own entrance to Cook Strait, and Picton 
Harbour. The sound was named by Cook after George 
Ill’s wife, Queen Charlotte Sophia. Cook called there five 
times during his three visits to NZ. He named his favourite 
stopping place near the entrance to the sound, Ship Cove. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II ARMY MEMORIAL MUSEUM 

at Waiouru aims to be a centre of relics and records of NZ 
military history; to show how that history has contributed 
to the development of the nation and the moulding of the 
national character; and to promote public recognition of 
that contribution. After an attempt had been made to cre¬ 
ate a museum at Trentham Camp in 1920, many of the 
historical artefacts which had been used for instructional 
purposes were given to public museums in Auckland and 
Wellington in 1946. The remaining material was moved to 
Waiouru Camp in 1963. 

In 1968 these items were stored and displayed in a 
converted World War Two mess-hall within the camp. By 
the early 1970s, however, it had become obvious that the 
building was inadequate for its task; a more suitable home 
was required for the preservation and display of the na¬ 
tion’s military heritage. The Army considers that military 
mementoes should be preserved ‘not as a glorification of 
war but simply as an accurate record of how it was. Ob¬ 
servers can reach their own conclusions as to whether or 
not it was right, wrong, avoidable or necessary.’ 

A fund-raising campaign was launched with a target 
figure of $570,000. A feature of the museum is that no 
public money has been spent on materials for its construc¬ 
tion or development. A site was chosen at Waiouru next to 
State Highway One, south of the township. The museum’s 
castle-like design was created by Miles Warren, architect 
of the Christchurch Town Hall. Site preparation started in 
October 1977 and the museum building was constructed 
in nine months by army engineers who, along with volun¬ 
teers from throughout the army, worked on the site for up 
to 20 hours a day, seven days a week, in the extremes of 
climate for which Waiouru is renowned. On 15 October 
1978, it was formally opened by the Governor-General, 
Sir Keith Holyoake. 

In March 1982, the Museum Trust Board commis¬ 
sioned Warren to design an extension, which has nearly 
doubled the exhibition area and has provided much 
needed workshop, storage and administration facilities. 
The extension cost $536,000, which again was funded 
privately. It was formally opened on 23 July 1983. 

The Kippenberger Military Archive and Research 
Library are housed on the first floor of the Kippenberger 
Pavilion. The new annex is named after Major-General Sir 
Howard Kippenberger KBE, CB, DSO and Bar, ED, LLD, 
who rose to be commander of the 2nd NZ Division at 
Monte Cassino and later became editor-in-chief of the NZ 
Official War Histories. The museum’s library and archival 
collections are a national treasure, and illustrate all aspects 
of warfare in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

An impressive memorial has been built in greenstone, 
and flows with water to symbolise a wall of tears. Called 
Roimata Pounamu (Tears on Greenstone), it dominates the 
memorial area where the NZ Roll of Honour — 30,404 
names of those who fell in the line of duty for their coun¬ 
try — is continuously intoned. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH II ARTS COUNCIL (see Creative 
New Zealand) 

QUEEN ELIZABETH II NATIONALTRUST was set up 

by the government in 1977, on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Queen’s reign, as an advisory body on the 
retention and acquisition of open space as reserves and 
recreation areas. The trust’s first major project was to pro¬ 
tect privately owned land by buying it, by preparing open 
space covenants and by accepting as trustee bequests, 
donations and gifts of land. Covenants covering lakes 
and wetlands, as well as areas of coastal land, forests and 
tussock land have been negotiated. The trust also has an 
educational role and acts as an adviser to government. 

QUEEN’S SERVICE ORDER (QSO), instituted by the 
Queen in March 1975, is an honour exclusive to NZ but 
an integral part of the Royal Honours System. The order 
has two sub-divisions — ‘For Community Service’ and 
‘For Public Services’ — and no more than 30 ordinary 
appointments may be made in any one year. Appoint¬ 
ments to the Order are made ‘for valuable voluntary serv¬ 
ice to the community or meritorious and faithful services 
to the Crown or similar services within the public sector, 
whether in elected or appointed office.’ Military service is 
ineligible. 

Members of the order, styled ‘companions’, rank next 
to Officers of the Order of the British Empire (OBE) but 
the insignia is worn before that of the OBE. Companions 
may use the letters QSO after their name. 

Associated with the order is a ‘medal’ designated the 
Queen’s Service Medal (QSM), similarly subdivided into 
‘For Community Service’ and ‘For Public Services’. The 
medal is worn immediately after the Queen’s Gallantry 
Medal (QGM). The Queen is ‘Sovereign’, the Governor- 
General is ‘Principal Companion’ and the Clerk of the 
Executive Council is secretary and registrar of the order. 
The Governor-General and his or her spouse may be 
appointed Additional Companions, usually on their retire¬ 
ment from office. The ribbons of the order and medal are 
identical — 39 mm wide with narrow ochre edges and, in 
the centre, alternating diagonal steps in ochre, white and 
black descending from left to right. 

The badge of the order and medal were designed by 
NZ Herald of Arms Extraordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen, Phillip O’Shea, who was also the compiler and 
editor of Honours, Titles, Styles and Precedence in NZ 
(1977). 

QUEENSTOWN is a town on the shore of Lake 
Wakatipu, the tourism resort centre for the scenery-rich 
southern region of the South Island, 194 km north-east 
from Invercargill and 285 km west from Dunedin. The 
permanent population of the town is about 8,500 and of 
the Queenstown Lakes District Council region (including 
Wanaka and Arrowtown) more than 17,000. In the peak 
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tourism seasons, the daily population figure usually dou¬ 
bles and sometimes trebles. 

The Queenstown-Lakes District, headquartered in 
Queenstown, is one of the fastest growing regions in the 
country. It is a main focal point for overseas tourists, 
accessible by air from Christchurch or Dunedin, and is the 
base for many walks, climbs and launch or aircraft trips, 
through some superb scenery dominated by lakes and 
mountains, not to mention some of NZ’s best skiing on 
Coronet Peak and The Remarkables. 

Among the attractions is bungy-jumping, which has 
spread around the world since it was begun as a com¬ 
mercial operation from a bridge over the Kawarau River, 
near Queenstown, in the mid-1980s by entrepreneur A 
J Hackett. Other adrenaline-pumping activities have fol¬ 
lowed in its wake (jetboating, whitewater rafting, river 
sledging, mountain biking, paragliding and skydiving), 
making Queenstown the adventure capital of NZ. 

The first settler at Queenstown was William Gilbert 
Rees, who moved in with his sheep in 1860, but two years 
later miners arrived by the thousands following the dis¬ 
covery of gold on the banks of the nearby Arrow and Sho- 
tover Rivers. The origins of the town’s name are uncertain. 
Local legend has it that early gold prospectors pronounced 
the town as being ‘fit for a queen’ and formally christened 
the town by stamping the name on the local blacksmith’s 
anvil. As the gold boom fell away so did the population 
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until at the turn of the century there were fewer than 200 
residents. Queenstown became a borough in 1866 and an 
administrative district in 1989. 

QUINCEY, Paul Frederick de (1828-94), the son of Tho¬ 
mas de Quincey, the famous English writer, arrived in NZ 
in 1861 from India with the 70th Regiment and decided to 
settle here. After fighting in the Waikato war, he became a 
member of the Provincial Council from 1865 to 1869, and 
Parliament during 1866-67. In 1889 he was appointed 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives. 

QUOTABLE VALUE NZ (QV) is the government agency 
charged with preparing valuation rolls for all districts in 
the country, and keeping them up to date, noting changes 


in property holdings, ownership, occupancy and develop¬ 
ment with value revisions at five-yearly intervals. Between 
the five-yearly revaluations, market values of individual 
properties are assessed as required. The department’s valu¬ 
ations are authoritative for levying rates, land tax, estate, 
stamp and gift duties, and also for government depart¬ 
ments and agencies involved in land transactions. QV was 
formed in July 1998 and took over the role of Valuation 
NZ. Three business groups were established within QV: 
QV Valuations, which provides current market valuations 
for residential, rural, commercial and industrial properties 
nationwide; QV On-line, which allows general users to 
research sales and valuation information on the Internet; 
and QV Rating, which conducts valuations for rating 
purposes for local authorities. 





Frankton Arm, Queenstown, with the Remarkables 
behind. 


RABBITS have been the most persistently damaging 
economic pests among all the many animals deliberately 
brought into NZ in the 19th century. As with possums 
and deer, they were imported as game animals for sports¬ 
men, as a food source and because they were a familiar 
and positive reminder of rural and village life in Britain. 
There is some doubt about precisely when the first rabbits 
arrived in NZ. The three-volume An Encyclopedia of NZ 
(1965) claims it was ‘about 1838’, but K A Wodzicki in 
Introduced Mammals of NZ (1950) and Joan Druett in 
Exotic Intruders (1983) quote G M Thomson’s The Natu¬ 
ralisation of Animals and Plants in NZ (1922) as saying 
rabbits were introduced ‘before 1838’. 

The animals were almost certainly present, probably 
brought in from New South Wales, well before 1838. 
They were present in several parts of the country, includ¬ 
ing Southland, by the very early 1840s, were being sold 
in breeding pairs in the Hutt Valley in 1842, and were 
offered as a prize at a ploughing competition in Nelson 
in 1843 (a breeding pair). But they did not run wild and 
breed prolifically at first and were not recognised as a 
potential threat to the ecology until the 1870s. Miners 
took them to the goldfields as a food source and repeated 
importations were still being made through the 1860s, 
even by the Otago Acclimatisation Society in 1866, 1867 
and 1868. 

Ten years later Otago and Southland farmers realised 
what they had done. By the 1880s, rabbits were swarm¬ 
ing across the Canterbury Plains, north from Otago and 
south from Marlborough. The spread was rapid and 
devastating. 

Rabbits like short, dry, fine grass growing in light, 
sandy soils, basically conditions that apply through huge 


areas of Otago, most notably Central Otago, and South 
Canterbury. 

North Island infestations were not at first as serious 
nor as widespread as in the south, but rabbits were present 
in the Wairarapa in sufficient numbers to be called ‘a 
nuisance’ in the 1860s, and by the 1890s had become a 
plague in that region. Then they began spreading through 
the North Island in earnest at the turn of the century, 
spreading north gradually, thriving most in the dry, east 
coast areas from the Wairarapa to the tip of East Cape. 

Their numbers became so great nationally that an ex¬ 
port industry in rabbit skins was quickly built up, mainly 
based in the South Island. In 1873, 33,000 skins were 
exported; in 1877 nearly a million; by 1882 more than 
nine million; and by 1894 more than 17 million. Later a 
significant trade developed in canned and frozen rabbit 
meat. Full-time professional rabbiters worked the land in 
Otago and Canterbury for many years. Even by the late 
1940s, rabbit skins and carcasses were being exported by 
the millions. 

While the industry based on rabbits made money for 
some, the effect on the landscape and on the economics of 
sheep farming was disastrous. After the rabbits stripped 
the hillsides clear of grass in the summer, the soil slipped 
away in the autumn and winter rain, badly scarring hill¬ 
sides, particularly in the country’s hilly, low rainfall, areas. 
Wodzicki showed in his book that ten rabbits would eat as 
much pasture as one ewe, which meant that the 20 million 
plus rabbits killed in 1945 would have eaten about the 
same amount as two million sheep. The combination of 
farmland ruined by erosion and the competition with sheep 
for the remaining grass was economically very serious. 

The catastrophic effect on sheep farming in the South 
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Island during the last quarter of the 19th century can 
be inferred from the fact that many farmers who had 
overstocked their land with sheep saw thousands of their 
animals lose condition and even die of starvation as the 
rabbits spread. The number of sheep the land could carry 
slumped by hundreds of thousands across the main South 
Island provinces. Some farmers walked off their land and 
a number of stations were taken over by the government 
after they became uneconomic. 

Sheep numbers were forced down during the 1870s 
and 1880s; on Moa Flat Station, Otago, for example, 
from 120,000 to 45,000. This sort of change was common 
in Otago, Canterbury and Marlborough. Even during 
the first half of the 20th century, night shooters in Otago 
would sometimes suddenly snap a hunting spotlight on 
and watch a hillside paddock seem to move as hundreds 
of rabbits fled for their burrows. The damage was so 
great that in some of the worst affected areas the land has 
never fully recovered. A legislative attempt to control the 
population growth and spread of rabbits was first made 
in 1876 at the instigation of the powerful landholding 
interests of the South Island, who were the first and most 
spectacularly affected by the plague. 

One theory for the success of the rabbit over its envi¬ 
ronment here, as opposed to the position in Britain, was 
that it did not have natural enemies, so over a period of 
many years a number of animals were imported to prey 
on them, most notably the mustelids: ferrets, stoats and 
weasels. These animals did more harm to the environ¬ 
ment than they did to the rabbit population although on 
the positive side, the mustelids are credited with curbing 
costly rat plagues in some parts of the country. Cats were 
released in the back country in the belief that in their wild 
state they would eat the young rabbits. 

But all these moves were ineffective and not until 
1938 was a concerted national campaign mounted to kill 
rabbits for other than commercial gain with what was 
known as ‘a killer policy’, that is, the destruction of the 
animals all the year round under the direction of district 
rabbit boards. The first truly effective control began in 
1947 with the decommercialisation of the rabbit industry. 
The Rabbit Destruction Council set up that year devalued 
both skins and carcasses and, with the spread of hydatids 
among wild rabbits, a campaign to reduce the popularity 
of the meat among locals was successful. The cost of the 
combined decommercialisation and killer campaign was 
more than a £1 million a year but it was more than cov¬ 
ered by the increase in sheep production. 

The rabbit is too prolific a breeder ever to be complete¬ 
ly eradicated from a sparsely populated country like NZ, 
but nationwide its numbers have declined to a manageable 
level since the early 1970s. Occasionally local conditions 
encourage a sudden build-up of populations in some of 
the more susceptible districts and there has been some 
agitation in recent years for the importation of the disease 
myxomatosis, using fleas as carriers. 


In the 1990s the rabbit-killing haemorrhagic disease 
(RHD), earlier known as the rabbit calicivirus disease 
(RCD), was widely mooted as a solution to the problem, 
but officials rejected the disease as a method of control 
because too little was known about it and its effectiveness 
was uncertain. However, in August 1997 desperate South 
Island farmers lost patience and clandestinely released it, 
and it was not long before it was detected in the North 
Island also. It has decimated rabbit populations in hot, 
dry areas, and, despite fears the rabbits were developing 
resistance to the disease, in Otago at least, numbers appear 
to be under control. 

RACISM has been generally unobtrusive in NZ compared 
to some situations which have existed in other New World 
countries settled from Europe in the last three centuries. 
Although early European settlers admired Maori culture 
and, as a minority presence, often learnt the language, 
aggressive racism became common when Maori, under¬ 
standing the inexorability of the Pakeha desire to expand 
land holdings, began to resist. The Europeans’ rationale 
was that they were morally entitled to occupy land which 
was not being used in a European way, that is, fenced 
and grassed for livestock, or cropped. This kind of racism 
tended to be confined to the North Island, where most 
Maori lived, although South Islanders were not untouched 
by it. 

Another factor was the early success of Maori in 
the Waikato in farming under a tribal system that was 
economically more efficient than small-style European 
farming. By the 1850s, Maori farms were not only feeding 
European town dwellers but were exporting produce to 
Sydney. After the wars, Maori had relatively little high- 
quality land left and their numbers had been reduced and 
their vitality temporarily debilitated by war and disease. 

Outbreaks of violence, involving Maori and Europeans 
and usually relating to movements under the control of 
leaders such as Te Whiti, Te Kooti and Rua Kenana, oc¬ 
curred intermittently into the 20th century, mostly because 
Maori had decided to yield no more land. Maori tended to 
live in rural areas until World War Two. 

There have been two major situations in NZ when 
overt racism among Europeans has surfaced. On the gold¬ 
fields of the South Island during the second half of the 
19th century, the Chinese were ostracised and often the 
victims of physical attack, and comments by politicians 
in Parliament reveal that the Chinese were regarded as 
culturally, morally and racially inferior to Europeans. This 
was crystallised in the obsession of Edward Lionel Terry, 
who in 1905 murdered an inoffensive aged Chinese in 
Wellington’s Haining Street, a small Chinese ghetto. (See 
also Yellow Peril.) 

The other easily recognisable manifestation of Euro¬ 
pean racism occurred when Commissions of Enquiry 
were held on two occasions into the morality and general 
behaviour of Dalmatians, that is Yugoslavs, on the gum- 
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fields in Northland in the early 1900s. Both the commis¬ 
sions found the Dalmatians hard-working and honest. The 
accusations had been prompted by others who sought to 
remove some of the competition from the gumfields. 

Race Relations Act 1971 established a Race Relations 
Conciliation Office to investigate any discrimination on 
grounds of colour, race or ethnic background, and the 
Act made it unlawful to publish any advertisement or 
notice which indicates an intention to commit a breach of 
its provisions. It also makes it an offence to incite racial 
disharmony. The Race Relations Act 1971 and the Human 
Rights Commission Act 1971 were replaced by a new 
Human Rights Act 1993. The Human Rights Amendment 
Act 2001 amalgamated the Race Relations Office and 
the Human Rights Commission. The new Human Rights 
Commission came into being on 1 January 2002, and the 
Act provided for the appointment of a Race Relations 
Commissioner to provide strategic leadership to the Com¬ 
mission on race relations matters. 

There are still several long-standing matters that 
remain unresolved, such as those encountered under the 
Treaty of Waitangi. (See also Ethnic Minorities.) 

RADIATA PINE (Pitius radiata), a native of the Monterey 
Peninsula in California, has become NZ’s most widely- 
grown commercial forest tree. A huge export industry 
has been built on radiata which produces timber suitable 
for building when it has been processed and long-fibred 
pulp which has become the basis of the pulp and paper 
industry. Plantations were once confined mainly to the 
huge Kaingaroa Forest and other forests in the centre of 
the North Island, but are now well-established in most 
regions of NZ. 

Radiata pine is a softwood, and for many years was 
regarded as unsatisfactory for use as a building timber. 
However, techniques of preservation have been developed 
to the stage where it is the country’s most widely used 
material for building houses and a range of smaller com¬ 
mercial buildings. Because of its rapid growth, it is now 
regarded as the top multi-purpose tree. 

Its natural habitat was a fairly confined area in Califor¬ 
nia and it was not identified botanically until the 1830s. 
Two botanists collected it and named it at about the same 
time — one called it Pinus radiata and the other Piuus 
insignis — and the use of the two names caused confusion 
for many years. 

Radiata pine was introduced to NZ around the mid¬ 
dle of the 19th century, and it attracted attention among 
young farmers as a suitable shelter-belt because of its har¬ 
diness and speed of growth. The first large-scale plantings 
were between 1925 and 1935 on the central North Island 
plateau, but its versatility could not really have been fully 
understood at that time. Pinus radiata reaches saw-log size 
in NZ in about 25 years. There are about 1.5 million ha 
of plantation forest in NZ, and about 91 per cent of it is 
radiata pine. 


RADIO BROADCASTING began in NZ at the end of 
1921, when a permit was issued to Professor Robert Jack 
of Otago University to undertake research into the trans¬ 
mission of sounds by radio. The early 1920s was a busy 
period of experimentation among broadcasting organisa¬ 
tions which followed quickly on Professor Jack’s research. 
The first organisation was in Dunedin, and then others 
were formed in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch. 
The Otago Radio Association operated 4XD Dunedin, a 
station which survived the takeover by the state, and all 
other administrative changes, over more than 60 years. 

The Radio Broadcasting Company of NZ Ltd was 
given permission by the Postmaster-General in 1925 to es¬ 
tablish and operate radio stations in the four main centres. 
The first two were opened in Auckland and Christchurch 
towards the end of 1926, and then immediately afterwards 
in Wellington. The company’s Dunedin station opened in 
1929. The new medium was given enormous public sup¬ 
port with the number of licence-holders growing from 
5,000 early in 1925 to 70,000 by the end of 1931. By the 
time of World War Two, virtually every home in NZ had 
a radio receiver. 

In 1931 the NZ Broadcasting Board was established on 
the expiration of the agreement with the Radio Broadcast¬ 
ing Company, and it was charged with extending the radio 
broadcasting system for NZ. There were at that time 30 
privately owned radio stations in the country, in the four 
main centres and a number of provincial centres as well. 
The board established high-powered transmitters in order 
to achieve as widespread a coverage as possible. However, 
after about three years there was a change of government 
and the new Labour administration in 1936 passed the 
Broadcasting Act which ended private radio and turned 
broadcasting into an almost entirely government exercise. 
The legislation established the NZ Broadcasting Service 
under a Minister of Broadcasting (Prime Minister, M J 
Savage). Parliamentary broadcasts began in 1936. 

The Broadcasting Corporation Act of 1961 changed 
the Broadcasting Service to the NZ Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, and assigned it the responsibility for the transmission 
of television programmes just becoming established in this 
country. The Broadcasting Corporation Act also provided 
for the establishment of privately owned radio stations, 
but there were bureaucratic obstacles which ensured that 
large sums of capital would be required just to gamble on 
the possibility of gaining a licence from the corporation, 
an organisation with which a new private station would 
have to compete. 

In the early 1960s a young Wellington journalist, David 
Gapes, gathered around him people interested in the es¬ 
tablishment of a pirate radio station in the mould of those 
being set up off the coast of Britain. After the government 
and the broadcasting corporation had imposed every 
bureaucratic restriction they could think of, the vessel, 
Tiri, took to sea in 1966 and began broadcasting outside 
the three-mile limit to avid young Auckland fans of their 
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modern rock music. Four years later, in 1970, after a 
long stand-off between government and the radio pirates, 
Radio Hauraki and Radio i were both given licences to 
operate private radio stations in Auckland. A number of 
other private stations were later established also, through 
legal applications to an organisation established to allo¬ 
cate them — the Broadcasting Tribunal. 

Broadcasting was deregulated by the Broadcasting Act 
1989, making it possible for virtually any applicant to 
obtain a radio broadcasting licence. Since then dozens of 
new stations have been set up. The Act also established the 
Broadcasting Commission and the Broadcasting Stand¬ 
ards Authority to ensure compliance with the govern¬ 
ment’s policy of increasing economic efficiency, consumer 
choice and the promotion of NZ identity and culture. 

The radiocommunications Act 1989 meant a change in 
the management of the radio spectrum, seen as an impor¬ 
tant Crown resource. Rights are sold on a lease arrange¬ 
ment and the purchaser has the right to transfer rights to 
other parties. 

Today radio broadcasting consists of the state-owned 
Radio NZ, two major privately-owned radio networks, 
individual private stations, non-profit community stations, 
student radio stations and 21 iwi radio stations. In 2001 
the government moved to reserve frequencies for a variety 
of state and community broadcasters, including a national 
Maori radio service and a Pacific Island network. 

RADISICH, Paul (1962- ) is a professional racing driver, 
now established as one of the world’s most acclaimed 
touring car drivers, most notably for his wins at the 
FIA World Cup in 1993 and 1994. Born in Auckland, 
Radisich’s early career was dominated by motorbikes and 
single seaters in NZ. In 1983, he was awarded the Bruce 
McLaren Driver of the Year award after finishing runner- 
up in both the Formula Atlantic and International For¬ 
mula Atlantic Series. A further award in 1994 in the NZ 
Driver to Europe prize allowed him to race in the prestig¬ 
ious British Formula Three Championship for a year. For 
the next two years he competed in the US Super Vee and 
Indy Lights Series, winning five Super Vee championship 
races in 1988, followed by a victory in the Australian For¬ 
mula Two Grand Prix in Adelaide. That year he was run¬ 
ner-up at Bathurst in the class two touring car race. With 
Peter Brock, Radisich won the Nissan Mobil Series in NZ 
1989, but returned to the Bathurst 1,000 in 1990, finish¬ 
ing second (with Jeff Allam). In 1993 he joined the works 
Ford Team to compete in the Auto Trader RAC British 
Touring Car Championship (BTCC), finishing third in the 
first series. He stunned the touring car world that year 
by winning the FIA Touring Car World Cup, a feat he 
repeated the following year, on the same day as he also 
won Britain’s oldest race, the Tourist Trophy. In 1999 he 
joined the Shell Aussie V8 Supercar Championship series, 
where he has continued to race impressively. 

(See also Motor Racing.) 


RAETIHI is a town with more than 1,100 people in the 
interior of the North Island, 12 km west of Ohakune and 
90 km north-east of Wanganui. It is a saw-milling and 
market-gardening town, with some sheep and cattle farm¬ 
ing in the hinterland. It was a difficult town to get to in 
the early days, and although it was subdivided for sale in 
the early 1890s, settlement was slow. It became a borough 
in 1921. 

RAGLAN is a town with 2,600 people and a district 
associated with Raglan Harbour, 25 km north along the 
west coast of the North Island from the entrance to Aotea 
Harbour and 50 km south of the mouth of the Waikato 
River. The harbour runs about 12 km inland from the 
entrance and is seldom more than 2 km across. The town 
is on the southern side of the harbour entrance, 48 km 
west of Hamilton, and is administered as a ward of the 
Waikato District Council. It is a fairly isolated holiday 
resort with commercial fishing and pastoral farming. It 
is a drawcard for surfers as it reputedly has the best left- 
handed break in the world. To the south are the Bridal Veil 
Falls, which fall 60 m. 

The first settlers at Raglan were missionaries, who set¬ 
tled on the north side of the harbour entrance at Te Horea, 
in 1835. The town of Raglan on the other side developed 
in the early 1850s. Raglan is named after Baron Raglan, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in the Crimean 
War at the time the township was first settled. 

A Raglan Range of mountains in Marlborough County 
was also named after the Baron. 

RAILS (Rallidae) are related to coots, crakes, wekas 
and pukekos, all of which bear some resemblance to the 
domestic fowl in appearance. Rails have short wings, 
heavy bodies and long legs. The bill is long and slender, 
in contrast to most other members of the family which 
have shorter and thicker bills. The banded rail (Rallus 
philippensis) measures 30 cm. It is elusive and usually only 
glimpsed fleetingly as it hurries across a country road, or 
in mangrove swamps at low tide. It breeds through South- 
East Asia to Australia and on some Pacific islands. Once 
fairly widespread in NZ, today it is seldom seen except in 
north-west Nelson and near the coast north of Raglan and 
the Bay of Plenty. It appears to be mainly brown, though 
the upperparts are attractively spotted with black and 
white. The breast has a chestnut band and the underparts 
are black barred with white. The sexes are alike. 

Nests are made of vegetation and well-hidden in thick 
grass or rushes. Between four and seven eggs are laid from 
September to February, and both parents take turns to 
incubate, which takes 19 to 25 days. The chicks are cov¬ 
ered with black down and able to leave the nest with the 
parents soon after hatching. 

A smaller species (21 cm), the Auckland Island rail 
(Rallus pectoralis ), survives on the smaller islands of the 
Auckland Island group. 
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RAILWAYS have been operating in NZ since 1863 when 
a 6.5 km-long track was opened between Christchurch 
and Ferrymead, the first section of a planned line through 
to the settlement at the deep-water port at Lyttelton. 
This required a 2.5-km tunnel under the Port Hills and, 
amazingly, the full line from Christchurch to Lyttelton 
was in operation by December 1867. Earlier in 1867, a 
railway line had been pushed through from Invercargill 
to Bluff, a distance of just over 27 km. The same kind 
of demand between main settlement and a port saw the 
railway line from Dunedin to Port Chalmers completed 
about the same time. But the Bluff-Invercargill line helped 
send the Southland Provincial Council into bankruptcy, 
and an attempt to build a line in the early 1860s from the 
port of Auckland to Drury, about 33 km away, came to 
a halt after only a few kilometres had been completed at 
a cost of £100,000. The Dunedin-Port Chalmers line was 
completed by a private enterprise company. Financially 
the provincial attempts had been so disastrous that central 
government forbade the councils from raising their own 
loans from 1867. 

The railway age began in NZ in the 1870s when the 
Colonial Treasurer, Julius Vogel, embarked on a borrow- 
for-development campaign which was spectacularly suc¬ 
cessful. Although there were fewer than 300,000 people 
in the country at the beginning of the 1870s and less than 
100 km of completed railways, by 1879 there were 1,820 
km; 1,282.5 km in the South Island and 535.5 km in the 
North Island. Part of the South Island railway was a main 
trunk line from Lyttelton to Bluff. By the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, 20 years later, about 3,250 km of railways had been 
completed and the national network was starting to take 
on the shape which it still has. 

The North Island Main Trunk line was completed in 
November 1908. This had been the most arduous line 
of them all, much of it through a heavily bushed, crum¬ 
pled landscape from Palmerston North to the southern 
Waikato. A number of provincial lines linking Whangarei, 
Tauranga, New Plymouth, Gisborne, Dargaville, Westport 
and Picton made up the national railways network by the 
end of World War Two. Since then new lines have involved 
linking timber and pulp and paper industrial plants in the 
North Island with one another and with the deep-water 
port at Tauranga through a new tunnel beneath the Kai- 
mai Range. And a major realignment of the Wellington 
line into the Wairarapa saw the construction of a tunnel 
under the Rimutaka Range. 

Most of the government railways were constructed by 
the Ministry of Works and Development, then the Public 
Works Department, and when the Provincial Councils 
were abolished in 1876 all railways came under the 
control of the Minister for Public Works. In 1876 two 
Railway Commissioners were appointed, one in each 
island, and two years later an administrative department 
was set up especially for the railways. It did not become 
a separate department with its own Minister until 1895. 


Except for two brief experimental administrative periods, 
NZ railways stayed under the control of a Minister and 
his Department until 1982. In that year, after heavy finan¬ 
cial losses, administration was vested in a NZ Railways 
Corporation, still inevitably linked to a minister. It was 
in 1982 also that many years of protection against road 
transport by a system of licensing began to be phased out 
by the government. The competition has resulted in the 
length of track coming down over the past decade from 
4,500 km (about 2,500 km in the North Island and ap¬ 
proaching 2,000 km in the South) to 3,973 km (2,481 in 
the North Island and 1,492 in the South). The track is on a 
gauge of 1,067 mm. It runs over more than 2,300 bridges 
and viaducts, the longest of which is that over the Rakaia 
River (1,743 m long) and through 150 railway tunnels, 
the longest of which is the Kaimai Tunnel (8.9 km long). 
The Kaimai Tunnel was completed in 1978 to give access 
to the deep-water port at Tauranga for the Waikato and 
Bay of Plenty. 

In 1982, the Railways Department was reorganised to 
become a government-owned corporation and in 1990, 
the government formed NZ Rail Ltd, a limited liability 
company, which it sold in 1993 to a consortium dominat¬ 
ed by the Wisconsin Central Transportation Corporation 
of the US. Three years later a public offering was made for 
shares in Tranz Rail Holdings with the company listing 
on the NZSX and the NASDAQ in the US. In 2003 Toll 
Holdings Ltd, an Australian-based transport company, ac¬ 
quired the company after entering into an agreement with 
the government whereby the Crown would buy back the 
track for $1 and both parties would invest in maintaining 
and upgrading it. 

Tranz Rail operates a freight and passenger network, 
involving commuter services in Wellington, as well as a 
ferry service across Cook Strait between Wellington and 
Picton, which carries about half a million passengers a 
year, freight and vehicles. 

RAINBOWTROUT (Oncorhynchus mykiss) is native to 
the western rivers of North America and was introduced 
to NZ in 1883 and 1884. It thrives mainly in the lakes of 
the central North Island. The fish is variegated in colour 
as its name suggests, and the colours vary between indi¬ 
viduals and at different life stages. The average length is 
around 50 cm, and the average weight is 2.5 kg, although 
it does grow up to between 5 and 6 kg. It spawns in the 
tributaries running into the lakes but, so far as is known, 
there are no sea-run stocks in NZ rivers. 

The rainbow trout was brought into NZ for the same 
reason other members of the Salmonidae family were 
introduced — to stock the rivers and lakes with a strong, 
fighting game fish. Trout are a focus for the tourist 
industry. (See also Trout.) 

RAINBOW WARRIOR was the name of the vessel 
owned by the international Greenpeace movement which 
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was sunk by French government agents in the port of 
Auckland at 11.30 pm on 10 July 1985. A crew member, 
Portuguese-born Fernando Pereira, was killed. 

The unfolding scandal, which revealed state terrorism 
activities by the French government in this country, seri¬ 
ously strained relations between NZ and France. 

The matter was officially resolved almost exactly a year 
later when the NZ government agreed to release to the 
custody of the French two captured agents, Dominique 
Prieur and Alain Mafart, who had been sentenced to ten 
years’ jail in NZ after pleading guilty to the manslaughter 
of Pereira. According to the NZ/French deal, Prieur and 
Mafart were to spend three years confined to the island 
of Hao in French Polynesia. The French government 
also agreed to pay NZ$13 million in damages to the NZ 
government. 

The 417-tonne Rainbow Warrior was built at Aber¬ 
deen and served as a research vessel for the British Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture before becoming a fishing boat in the 
North Sea. 

Greenpeace bought her for about $70,000 in 1978 and 
she was engaged in campaigns against the Icelandic whal¬ 
ing fleet, against French transportation of nuclear waste, 
against the Spanish whaling fleet, against the Canadian 
harvesting of seal pups, against nuclear dumping by the 
British, and against the activities of Russian whalers, 
before the decision was taken for another demonstration 
against French nuclear testing in the Pacific. The Rainbow 
Warrior was refurbished, fitted with new engines and 
with masts which would enable her to sail in the event of 
engine trouble or to conserve fuel, and then despatched 
to Auckland. 

The French General Directorate for External Security 
(DGSE) decided to sink the vessel in port and prepared 
a complex plan. The vessel, tied up at Marsden Wharf 
in Auckland’s Waitemata Harbour, was sunk by two 
explosive devices attached to her hull by frogmen. Over 
the following few days, the police began to look hard at a 
number of suspicious events which had occurred as several 
groups of French agents arrived in the country and trav¬ 
elled round setting false trails or surreptitiously making 
preparations. The only pair arrested were known as Alain 
and Sophie Turenge, who were in fact Mafart and Prieur. 

Over the following weeks, the plot was traced back 
to the DGSE and therefore became the responsibility of 
the French government. Mafart and Prieur were charged 
with the murder of Pereira but because the evidence was 
regarded as insufficient, a deal was done in which the 
charge was reduced to manslaughter and the two accused 
pleaded guilty to save the French government the embar¬ 
rassment of a trial in which their involvement would be 
clearly spelt out for the media of the world. The two 
French agents were shocked by the sentence of ten years 
they each received. The major effect in France was the 
resignation of the Defence Minister, Charles Hernu, but 
his fall was regarded as temporary as there was little 


sympathy for Greenpeace in France and a widespread feel¬ 
ing, as polls later revealed, that the agents’ only sin was in 
getting caught. For NZers, the lesson was that traditional 
allies such as Britain and the US could not be relied upon 
for support against international terrorism when friendly 
nations were concerned. 

Despite heavily emphasised claims by the NZ Prime 
Minister, David Lange, that the two French agents would 
serve out their terms of imprisonment, the government ca¬ 
pitulated a year later after the French government had ap¬ 
plied unofficial trade sanctions against NZ and threatened 
to campaign against NZ trade access to the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community. Again NZ faced these heavy threats 
without support. Neither of the French agents served their 
full three years on Hao, despite the original undertaking. 

The Rainbow Warrior was later refloated but could 
not be repaired. Late in 1987 the ship was towed to the 
Cavalli Islands in Northland, and sunk in Matauri Bay to 
become an artificial reef for marine life. The site is marked 
with a buoy so that divers may visit the ship. On the hills 
above the bay a memorial commemorates the ship, the 
aims of Greenpeace, and Fernando Pereira. 

RAINFALL High rainfall occurs in many exposed and 
elevated areas of NZ, such as mountains and on the west 
coast of both North and South Islands. Low rainfall occurs 
in more sheltered east coast areas and in Central Otago. 
The seasonal variation from winter to summer is not large, 
which is a good feature for the large agricultural and hor¬ 
ticultural industries. However, the year-to-year variation 
can be more than 50 per cent of the average, leading to 
droughts and floods in some years. The droughts resulting 
from El Nino conditions during many areas in the 1990s 
have caused severe problems for some industries. 

Most rain in New Zealand comes from either west 
to south-westerly conditions, producing high rainfall in 
western and southern areas, or in northerly conditions, 
producing high rainfall in northern and eastern areas. 
Tropical storms, with severe ones every few years, can 
hit the country from the north, causing severe flooding in 
low-lying exposed areas. These have occurred recently in 
Northland, Bay of Plenty, Gisborne and Manawatu-Wan¬ 
ganui. (See also Water.) 

RAKAIA RIVER is one of the rivers that sweep across the 
Canterbury Plains into the Pacific Ocean. It rises in the 
eastern foothills of the Southern Alps, plunges through 
the Rakaia Gorge, flows across the plains of Central Can¬ 
terbury along the boundary between Ashburton and Mal¬ 
vern Counties, and flowss into the Canterbury Bight at a 
point about 68 km south-east of Christchurch. The river is 
renowned as one of NZ’s top rivers for salmon fishing. 

The township of Rakaia lies on the south bank of the 
river on SH 1, 59 km south-west of Christchurch. The 
highway runs over a 1.75 km-long road bridge, reputed 
to be the longest bridge in NZ. The district called Rakaia 
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Huts is on the northern bank of the river mouth, and 
Rakaia River Mouth is the name of a holiday resort on 
the south side. In its lower reaches, the Rakaia has a wide 
shingle bed. 

The name Rakaia is a South Island variation of ‘ran- 
gaia’, meaning ‘ranged in ranks’. 

RAKIURA NATIONAL PARK was gazetted in 2002, 
NZ’s 14th and newest national park, and covers an area 
of 157,000 ha on Stewart Island, about 85 per cent of the 
island’s land mass. The park brings together a number 
of former nature reserves, scenic reserves and state forest 
areas, and represents the many features of Stewart Island’s 
terrain and environment. The northern half of the island is 
covered by podocarp and hardwood forest, featuring NZ’s 
southernmost tall trees ■— rimu, kahikatea and totara. The 
remaining areas of the island feature shrubland or low for¬ 
est, grassland, wetland, alpine herbfield/cushionfield, and 
coastal or duneland communities. 

Rakiura is the Maori name for Stewart Island, meaning 
‘The Land of Glowing Skies’, and is thought to refer to 
the night-time displays of Aurora Australis, the Southern 
Lights, as much as to the island’s well-known sunsets. 

Native birds common to the island include kakariki, 
kereru, tui, bellbird, tomtit, weka, robin and fernbird, 
as well as a significant population of South Island kaka. 
Stewart Island offers perhaps the best opportunity any¬ 
where in NZ for viewing kiwi in the wild, as some birds 
feed during daylight hours. 

Nearby Codfish Island is a pest-free nature reserve, and 
is now home to the last remaining kakapo that once lived 
on Stewart Island. 

RANFURLY, The Fifth Earl of (1856-1933), was the 
15th Governor of NZ, from August 1897 to June 1904. 
He was born in Ireland, educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and at the time of his appointment 
to the NZ post was acting as Lord-in-Waiting to Queen 
Victoria. During his first three-year term in office in NZ 
his salary for the position was inadequate and he was 
forced to subsidise it from his personal resources, but on 
his threat to resign the remuneration was increased. He 
is best remembered in NZ for the Ranfurly Shield, the 
inter-provincial rugby challenge trophy. The small town 
of Ranfurly in Central Otago, 140 km north-west of Dun¬ 
edin, was named after him. 

RANGATIRA is the Maori name for a chief, a person of 
noble breeding. It can refer to either a man or a woman. 
(See also Traditional Maori Society.) 

RANGI is the ‘sky father’ who mated with the ‘earth 
mother’, Papa-tu-a-nuku, and brought into being the atua 
or gods, among them Tane. In the ancient creation myth, 
it was Tane who separated earth and sky, covering the 
naked earth mother with forests and vegetation and the 


sky father with sun, moon, stars and clouds. 

Rangi’s full name was Rangi-nui-e-tu-nei: ‘great heaven 
standing above’. 

RANGIHOUA BAY, 12 km north of Paihia in the Bay of 
Islands, is where the first wheat crop in NZ was grown by 
the Ngapuhi chief, Ruatara. He was befriended by Samuel 
Marsden during a return trip from London in the early 
years of the 19th century, and remained in Sydney with 
the missionary for some time learning about European 
agriculture. When he returned to his pa at Rangihoua Bay 
in 1812, he immediately began growing wheat. Oihi Bay, 
site of the first Church Missionary Society mission station, 
is a small bay within Rangihoua Bay. 

RANGIORA is a township on the Canterbury Plains 
near the south bank of the Ashley River, 27 km north 
of Christchurch and 11 km north-west of Kaiapoi, with 
a population of nearly 10,000 people. It is principally a 
market town for the area’s sheep farming (notably fat 
lamb production), dairying and orchards, although more 
recently it has become a commuter town for Christchurch 
workers. Other industries include engineering services, 
flour milling, seed dressing, saw milling, the manufacture 
of clothing, concrete products, joinery and stock foods. 

European settlers first arrived in the district in the 
1850s in search of local timber. Canterbury surveyor 
Charles Obin Torlesse built the first dwelling in 1855, 
and the Anglican Church of St John the Baptist, one of 
Canterbury’s oldest and most beautiful churches, designed 
by Benjamin Mountfort, was built in 1859-60. The sur¬ 
rounding swamps were drained in the early 1860s and 
roads through to Christchurch were laid out soon after. 
Rangiora was constituted a borough in May 1878. 

The origin of the town’s name is uncertain, translated 
from the Maori as ‘place of rest’, but is thought to com¬ 
memorate peace between the local Ngai Tahu and Ngati 
Mamoe tribes after years of fighting and massacre. 

RANGIPO POWER PROJECT belongs to the fourth and 
final stage of the Tongariro hydro-electric power scheme, 
which draws water from rivers around the volcanic moun¬ 
tains in the central North Island. The Tongariro scheme 
was planned in four stages, and the Rangipo station was 
the last one completed. It was the second underground sta¬ 
tion, after Manapouri, to be constructed by the Electricity 
Division. Its peak power output is 120 MW and it is man¬ 
aged by Genesis Power. 

RANGIRIRI, a farming area about 20 km south-east 
of Mercer, in the Waikato, was the scene of a battle 
between General Duncan Cameron and his British and 
colonial troops on the one side, and forces of the Maori 
King Movement on the other side, in November 1863. 
The Maori had fallen back from Meremere and built for¬ 
midable fortifications on an isthmus between the Waikato 
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River and Lake Waikare. Cameron decided to send some 
of his troops by boat to the other side of the redoubt and 
attack from both sides at once. The Maori were forced to 
surrender. They lost 36 killed and 183 prisoners, and the 
British losses were 38 killed and 92 wounded. A Heritage 
centre now stands on the battle site, with information for 
visitors. 

RANGITAIKI RIVER is the fourth longest river (193 
km) in the North Island, after the Waikato, Whanganui 
and Rangitikei Rivers. It rises in the Ahimanawa Range, 
flows across the Kaingaroa plateau and out into the Bay 
of Plenty, about 12 km north-west of Whakatane. Near 
the sea the river flows through a broad fertile plain, once 
a swampy delta area, which was reclaimed by the govern¬ 
ment in the early years of the 20th century at a cost of 
$1.5 million. 

RANGITATA RIVER (121 km) is one of the substantial 
rivers which rise in the foothills of the Southern Alps, 
wind across the Canterbury Plains and drain into the 
Pacific Ocean. It cuts through the Rangitata Gorge in Cen¬ 
tral Canterbury, where a diversion channel takes water 
away for hydro-electric purposes (see also Highbank, 
Montalto). In its upper reaches are the high-country sta¬ 
tions of Erewhon and Mesopotamia. 

RANGITIKEI is the region in the south-west of the North 
Island, which occupies the lower basin of the Rangitikei 
River and is centred on Marton. The river, the third long¬ 
est in the North Island (241 km), rises in the Kaimanawa 
Range and flows southwards into the Tasman Sea on the 
south-west coast between the mouths of the Whanganui 
and Manawatu Rivers. 

RANGITOTO ISLAND in the Hauraki Gulf, Auckland, 
dominates the entrance to the Waitemata Harbour, pro¬ 
viding a spectacle for business people and residents of 
the city’s downtown district and for thousands of people 
living in the inner suburbs or on the North Shore. The 
island is separated from the mainland by the Rangitoto 
Channel. Rangitoto is the largest, youngest and one of the 
least modified of about 50 volcanic cones and craters in 
the Auckland volcanic field. It erupted from the sea in a 
series of dramatic explosions around 600 years ago, and 
is now extinct. 

Rangitoto’s slopes are still bare lava in places, colonised 
by hardy pohutukawa, the country’s largest remaining 
pohutukawa forest. The island is a public reserve man¬ 
aged by the Department of Conservation. Since Rangitoto 
became a public domain in 1890 it has been a popular 
destination for picnickers and boats. During 1925-35 
convicts were used to build roads and trails, some of 
which are still accessible and can be used as walkways. 
Bach sites were leased to help pay for island develop¬ 
ments. Some of these baches will be preserved as historic 


buildings. During World War Two there were extensive 
defence installations on the island, including a fire com¬ 
mand post on the summit. 

Rangitoto’s lava rock seems an inhospitable environ¬ 
ment for plant life, yet the island hosts, in addition to 
pohutukawa, over 200 species of native trees and flower¬ 
ing plants, more than 40 kinds of fern and several species 
of orchid. Many plants form unusual hybrids or adopt 
strange behaviours because of the unusual conditions. 

Rangitoto is a common place name in NZ. There is a 
group of islands in Marlborough Sounds called the Ran¬ 
gitoto Islands; a Mt Rangitoto (1,126 m high) in South 
Westland; a Rangitoto Peninsula, tipped by Rangitoto 
Point, running out from Doubtless Bay in Northland; and 
a small farming settlement 10 km east of Te Kuiti. 

RAOULIA is a genus of unusual shrubby daisy plants 
in the family Asteraceae (or Compositae). About 20 
endemic species are confined to NZ and a few others 
described from New Guinea. They commonly form low- 
growing cushion or mat plants and many are known as 
scabweeds. Others, such as Raoulia eximia with closely 
packed branches and white woolly leaves, are (along with 
species of the related genus Haastia) known as vegetable 
sheep. Their white humped forms look like sheep from a 
distance. Though they are essentially woody some have 
become modified to form flat mats a metre or more across 
in open areas such as river beds. The flowers are typical 
daisy flowers and the seeds have hairy parachutes which 
aid wind dispersal. 

RAOUL ISLAND ( see Kermadec Islands) 

RATA trees of two main species, one known simply as rata 
or northern rata and the other as southern rata, are large 
and spectacular. They are members of the myrtle family 
(Myrtaceae), and belong to the genus Metrosideros, as 
does pohutukawa. 

Northern rata can grow 25 m high with a trunk 2.5 
m in diameter. It grows throughout the North Island and 
the northern half of the South Island, but is seen at its best 
nowadays in the Urewera country. It has a durable, close- 
grained wood, once used for ship-building. 

Both the rata and the southern rata have profuse crops 
of brilliant red flowers about Christmas time. 

• Northern rata (M. robusta ) begins life as an epiphyte, 
that is by germinating on a host tree but not living off 
it as a true parasite would. It sends down aerial roots, 
round and round the host tree to the ground, gradually 
enclosing the host tree; the roots fuse into a trunk with 
a hollow centre after the host tree has rotted away. 
According to J T Salmon in The Native Trees of NZ, 
the claim that the rata kills its host tree is questionable 
and it is probable that the rata can germinate only on 
an ageing host. Vigorous trees, he claims, can probably 
resist. 
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• The southern rata (M. umbellata) grows from the 
ground and is much smaller, reaching about 15 m in 
height with a trunk about 1 m in diameter. It grows in 
places from Whangarei south, but is rare in the North 
Island. It thrives best on the west coast of the South Is¬ 
land where the rainfall is high, and on Stewart Island. 

• The north-west Nelson rata (M. parkinsonii), some¬ 
times called the shrubby rata, is a rare plant found 
mainly in Nelson and down the west coast of the South 
Island to Greymouth. It also occurs on Little and Great 
Barrier Islands. It is a straggling, semi-prostrate plant. 

All the other eight rata species are climbers. 

RATANA CHURCH, a powerful influence in Maori 
religion and politics since the early 1920s, was founded by 
Tahupotiki Wiremu Ratana (1873-1939), a farmer in the 
Wanganui district and one-time hard drinker. In 1918, a 
time of despair following World War One and the influ¬ 
enza epidemic, Bill Ratana, as he was known, began hav¬ 
ing visions. After what appeared to be miraculous cures 
during the long sessions of sustained prayer, Ratana’s fame 
spread among Maori throughout NZ. 

Gradually, Ratana, known also as Te Mangai, that is, 
a mouthpiece of God, became the focal point of a new 
religion, basically Christian but with its own evolving 
credo and ritual. In the 1920s the new sect built a temple 
at Ratana Pa, 20 km south-east of Wanganui, and 3,000 
Maori from many parts of NZ attended the opening. The 
frontispiece of the new church carried a dedication to faith 
healing. Spiritual nurses cared for the sick with faith and 
prayer but with little interest in scientific medicine. 

Ratana and his church faced strong opposition over 
many years but the opposition was highest during the 
latter part of the 1920s, when newspapers and others 
claimed that unnecessary suffering and even death had 
resulted from their avoidance of adequate medical care. 
The Anglican Church (at that time the denomination with 
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the most Maori adherents) threatened to excommunicate 
any Anglican who joined the Ratana Church. However, 
Ratana’s influence amongst the Maori people of all reli¬ 
gious persuasions increased. 

In 1922 he backed his son as a candidate for the West¬ 
ern Maori seat in Parliament. He failed the first time, but 
in 1931, in a loose alliance with the Labour Party and 
identifying with its policies, the church won its first Maori 
seat in parliament. From the 1943 election, the four Maori 
seats were held by Ratana for many years, and the Ratana- 
Labour alignment endured as the most powerful single 
influence in Maori national politics. 

After a period of strong growth during the 1980s, 
numbers of people claiming adherence peaked in the early 
1980s at nearly 50,000, but then decreased to just over 
36,000 at the 1996 census. At the 2001 census member 
numbers had increased to 48,975, making the Ratana 
Church the seventh most populous church in NZ. 

Ratana Pa is still the spiritual headquarters of the 
church, and the temple with its twin towers still dominates 
the township. There is also a museum which contains 
crutches and wheelchairs discarded by the sick who were 
healed by Ratana. 

RATS belonging to two introduced species are well estab¬ 
lished in NZ today — the black or ship rat, and the brown 
or Norway rat. They both arrived in the earliest days of 
European settlement. (See also Kiore.) 

• The black rat (Rattus rattus) is a large, aggressive ani¬ 
mal, found widely in urban areas, most notably ware¬ 
houses, but also extensively in rural areas and forests. 
In ideal conditions it can grow to 33 cm from nose to 
tip of tail, and breeds six to eight young every month. It 
is omnivorous and is a carrier of dangerous human and 
animal diseases. It is adaptable to a formidably wide 
range of environments. 

• The brown rat ( R. norvegicus) is a few centimetres 
shorter overall than the black rat, but weighs over 
twice as much, about 453 g to 680 g. It lives almost 
always in built-up areas, but does occur in remote plac¬ 
es and along creeks. It will also eat almost anything, 
although it is less inclined to prey upon small creatures. 
It is also a carrier of diseases. 

The ability of rats to make their homes in remote areas 
and outlying islands has had serious consequences for 
native wildlife. Rats were responsible for two native birds, 
a short-tailed bat and a flightless weevil all becoming 
extinct in a few years on Big South Cape, off Stewart 
Island. Much work has recently gone into eradicating the 
pests, with some encouraging results, including the clear¬ 
ance of rats from Kapiti Island. 

RAUKUMARA FOREST PARK is on the Raukumara 
Range, which runs roughly north-east from the Gisborne- 
Opotiki highway to Hicks Bay. The park was established 
in 1979, and covers 115,000 ha. It includes Mt Hikurangi 
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(1,754 m), the northernmost high mountain in the country 
and the first point in NZ to be touched by the rising sun. 

Almost the whole park is virgin forest. At lower alti¬ 
tudes kamahi, tawa, pukatea, hinau and rewarewa pre¬ 
dominate. As altitude increases these species give way to 
rimu, miro, tawari, and hard beech, and this combination 
merges into pure beech on the ridge tops. Throughout the 
park there are several unusual complex mixtures of forest 
plants which are seen nowhere else. The vegetation of Mt 
Hikurangi — leatherwood, mountain beech, mountain 
toatoa and snow grass — is an interesting example. A 
rare feature in the park is the Haparapara River, which 
contains no introduced fish and is therefore an example 
of a pristine river. 

There is little development in this forest park, though 
some track-making has been done. 

RAUPO (Typha orientalis), the NZ bulrush, is a common 
swamp plant which often grows in association with flax. 
These two plants were most used than any other by pre- 
European Maori. The leaves of the Raupo were taken for 
the walls, and sometimes the thatching, of whares. The 
starchy rhizomes were eaten, as was the pollen which is 
given off in large quantities. Raupo was, and still is, used 
for making pois. In many parts of NZ, the raupo hut 
was the first dwelling put up by newly-arrived European 
settlers. 

Raupo has creeping rhizomes from which protrude 
leaves 1 to 3 m high. The flowers are crowded together 
with sterile hairs to form a cylindrical inflorescence at the 
top of tall, rounded stems. The flowers on the upper part 
of the plant are male, and on the lower part female. 

RAURIMU is a farming locality just north of the north¬ 
western boundary of Tongariro National Park, 6 km 
north of the settlement at National Park, and 34 km 
south-east of Taumarunui. 

The settlement has lent its name to a world-famous 
engineering masterpiece, the Raurimu Spiral. Between 
Raurimu and National Park there is an abrupt increase 
of altitude of more than 215 m. Surveyors in 1886-87 
decided it was impossible for the North Island Main 
Trunk railway to cross this area with a gradient of less 
than one in 70, which was the acceptable maximum; so 
they surveyed an alternative route with a gradient of one 
in 50 which, however, required an extra 20 km and nine 
viaducts. 

A senior engineer of the Public Works Department, 
R W Holmes, surveyed the broken, bush-covered terrain 
personally, and in 1898 produced a design. It provided 
for an ascending spiral, incorporating a complete circle, 
three horseshoe curves and two short tunnels, artificially 
increasing the distance between Raurimu and National 
Park from 5.5 km in a direct line to 11.5 km, and reducing 
the average gradient to one in 52. The spiral is still a part 
of the railway system today. 


RAWENE is a small town on the southern side of 
Hokianga Harbour, 43 km west of Kaikohe. The first NZ 
Company bought land in the area from the local chief, 
Muriwai, and the first immigrants arrived under Captain 
James Herd in 1826 to take up their land and settle. The 
Englishmen were intimidated, however, by the attitude of 
the local Maori and sailed on with Herd to Sydney. 

RAYS and SKATES, like sharks, have a skeleton com¬ 
posed of cartilage. 

With the exception of the manta rays they are bottom 
dwelling, flattened and with a disc-like or diamond-shaped 
body which incorporates the very much thickened and 
expanded pectoral fins as ‘wings’. Rays are found from 
tropical to polar seas but the skates are more confined to 
cold or temperate waters. Some with well-developed tails 
swim in the normal fish manner by making lateral undula¬ 
tions of the hind body and tail, others by passing waves 
along the pectoral fins from front to rear, and the eagle 
and manta rays by rhythmic flapping of both wings. 

Up to 20 species have been recorded in NZ waters. 
They breathe by drawing water through the large spira¬ 
cles situated immediately behind the eyes and expelling it 
through the gills which are situated on the underside of 
the body. 

• Eagle ray (Myliobatis tenuicaudatus) grows to about 
1 m across the wings and has a total length including 
the thin whip-like tail, of about 2 m. It is distinguished 
from the stingrays by its forward projecting head and 
the wings which are curved backward. The barbed 
spine or ‘sting’ is much smaller than on stingrays of 
similar size. The upper surface is usually yellow-brown 
or olive green with some blue patterning, particularly 
in younger individuals. The undersurface is creamy 
white. It is common in shallow water around the North 
Island and extends as far south as the northern South 
Island. It has no commercial value. 

• Electric ray (Torpedo faircbildi) is the commonest of 
the electric rays found in NZ waters. The disc is almost 
circular and is very thickened while the tail is rounded 
and possesses two small dorsal fins as well as a pro¬ 
nounced caudal fin. This fish is capable of stunning 
its prey by emitting a powerful electric shock which 
can also be transmitted to the unwary fisherman even 
through the hull of his boat or via the net. It grows to 
about 1 m in length and is grey or dark brown above 
and a lighter cream colour below. It is a predator on 
other fish and has no commercial value. 

• Manta ray (Mobula sp.) is an occasional visitor to our 
waters and has been sighted off the north-east coast 
and in the Bay of Plenty. Also known as the devil fish, 
this ray, with a wing span of up to 3 m, is harmless. 
It swims near the surface and feeds on plankton and 
small fish. It is characterised by its size, its broadly dia¬ 
mond-shaped outline and the projecting flaps or horns 
on either side of the very large mouth. 
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• Long-tailed stingray (Dasyatis thetidis) can grow to 
over 2 m across and weigh in excess of 200 kg. The 
body is diamond-shaped, and the tail, which is thin and 
whip-like, is longer than the body and bears at least 
one large barb which is deeply serrated and can be over 
30 cm long. This barb can inflict a substantial wound 
when flailed by the powerful tail and the wound can 
be made more painful because of the toxins secreted 
by the barb. It is found around the North Island and 
is particularly common in summer in shallow water 
where it rests on the bottom and can be trodden on by 
the unwary swimmer. The fish has no commercial value 
but is a nuisance when it becomes entangled in nets. 

• Short-tailed stingray (D. brevicaudatus) is similar in 
body size and shape to the long-tailed species but its 
overall length is less because of its shorter tail which 
is much thicker and more muscular. The barb or barbs 
are similar in size. It has a greater range than the long¬ 
tailed ray and is found around the north and east coasts 
of the South Island. It is also similar in colour, dark 
grey or brown above and white or yellowish-white 
below. 

• Rough skate {Raja nasuta) averages 60-80 cm in 
length but can reach 1 m. The body is diamond-shaped 
and the tail is fairly broad with three rows of conical 
spines. As the name implies this species has a rough 
skin dotted with small prickly scales. The upper surface 
is brown with scattered white spots and the underside 
is white. It is found all around NZ in fairly shallow 
water and is caught in trawls. Although related species 
are popular in other parts of the world as food fish the 
local demand is limited. 

• Smooth skate (R. innominata) grows to a much larger 
size than R. nasuta, up to 1.6 m long. The skin is 
smooth and the upper body colour is grey with scat¬ 
tered dark spots. The tail is narrower than that of the 
rough skate but also has one to three rows of conical 
spines. It also occurs all around NZ but in deeper 
waters down to 200 m. Caught in trawls it has a lim¬ 
ited market despite its delicate flesh and good flavour. 

(See also Stingrays.) 

READ, Thomas Gabriel (c. 1824-94) was an extraordi¬ 
narily altruistic Tasmanian who discovered readily recov¬ 
erable deposits of gold near Tuapeka in Central Otago 
in 1861, disclosed the source almost immediately, and 
showed more concern for the welfare of miners than 
enhancing his own personal fortune. 

Read was born in Tasmania, the son of a former Cap¬ 
tain G F Read, a landholder there, and was reasonably 
well-educated. As a young man he worked unsuccessfully 
on the Californian goldfields, and made little money on 
the Victorian fields on his return from North America. 

He arrived in Dunedin in January 1861, having heard 
at times during the 1850s of traces of gold found in Otago, 
and fossicked around Central Otago without showing 


great enthusiasm for prospecting. He visited a cousin 
who had settled in Canterbury, and was finally persuaded 
to prospect seriously in Central Otago by landholder 
John Hardy. Hardy was later a member of the Provincial 
Council, and his son accompanied Read on some of his 
expeditions. 

At the end of May 1861, Read went up the Tuapeka 
River to a place where cattle had broken down the banks 
and, using a spade, tin dish and butcher’s knife, within a 
matter of hours had seven ounces (nearly 200 g) of clean 
gold. Otago at the time was in the clutches of an economic 
slump and Read, ignoring the opportunity to keep work¬ 
ing in secret and amass a personal fortune, immediately 
notified the Provincial Superintendent that the gold was 
there and plentiful. Within a fortnight of Read’s return 
with two companions to what almost immediately became 
known as Gabriel’s Gully, the gold rush had begun. As 
many as 1,000 men arrived in a single day at the peak 
of the rush. During that fortnight, Read and his team 
retrieved 112 ounces (over 3 kg) of gold. 

Read, however, from then on seemed more interested 
in teaching miners prospecting techniques and persuading 
them to settle their differences sensibly than in working 
on his own behalf. He was later granted £1,000 by the 
Otago Provincial Government for his discovery, which 
led to great prosperity for Otago. The population of the 
province more than doubled during the rest of 1861, from 
around 12,000 to 27,000. 

After discovering the first field, Read went further up 
the Tuapeka River and discovered the field at Waitahuna. 
He spent some time in the North Island, prospecting in the 
Wairarapa, and twice again during the 1860s revisited this 
country. He died in Tasmania. 

RED ADMIRAL (Bassaris gonerilla) is a common NZ 
butterfly, seen at all times of the year. Its wings have 
eye-catching, vivid red bands and electric blue spots, and 
a span between 50 and 60 mm. The Maori name, kaka- 
hukura, means red garment. It is found in gardens, forests 
and above the snowline. 

A Chatham Island red admiral ( B. g. ida) has evolved in 
isolation, with minor differences in colour and shape not 
easily detected by the lay observer. 

(See also Butterflies.) 

RED CROSS has had a presence in NZ since the beginning 
of World War One when committees serving effectively as 
sub-branches of the British Red Cross Society were set up 
in the four military districts: Auckland, Wellington, Can¬ 
terbury and Otago. These committees collected money 
to remit to the British Red Cross to cater for NZ forces 
engaged in the fighting. 

A national organisation was established more firmly 
in February 1917 at a meeting chaired by the Gover¬ 
nor-General, the Earl of Liverpool. But the committee 
representatives voted to call themselves the NZ Branch of 
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the British Red Cross Society and Order of St John. This 
organisational structure lasted until 1931 when the NZ 
Red Cross Society Inc gained autonomy. 

The NZ Red Cross operates from a Wellington-based 
office and six regional offices. While all regional offices 
are dedicated to the NZ Red Cross core activities, they 
also have a strong local community focus. The society 
provides its members with training in first aid, home nurs¬ 
ing, community health and hygiene. 

The society aims to give succour to the stricken and thus 
encourage peace and international goodwill. In wartime, 
the Red Cross has traditionally taken a neutral stance, 
helping the sick, wounded and imprisoned of all sides. 

The organisation was at its strongest during the 25 
years from the beginning of World War Two with mem¬ 
bership of the 40 NZ centres, at both senior and junior 
levels, rising to 45,000. Today the NZ Red Cross provides 
support for development and disaster relief programmes 
of the International Red Cross, and in recent years this has 
involved aid to Bosnia, Afghanistan, Africa and the Mid¬ 
dle East, as well as the Pacific region and Indonesia. 

RED DEER (Cervus elaphus) is the most common of the 
introduced deer species, and has caused the most ecologi¬ 
cal damage over large areas of both islands. It was first 
liberated for sport near Nelson in 1851 from English and 
Scottish stock and more than 100 liberations were made 
between then and 1924, with some of the animals com¬ 
ing via Australia. Originally it was regarded as a valuable 
source of food and sport for settlers, but after World War 
One the threat to the environment from red deer came to 
be recognised and government cullers were sent into for¬ 
est areas to supplement amateur hunters. One estimate is 
that approaching two million red deer were killed in the 
20 years from 1932. 

It ranges over a wide variety of country from lowland 
scrub grassland to alpine grasslands. It browses on leaves 
and seedlings, and, when the numbers get high enough, 
it can virtually eliminate the regeneration of forests (esp¬ 
ecially beech) and thus contribute to soil erosion. It is, 
however, basically a browsing animal doing best of all 
where forest, scrub and grassland are close together. It has 
become the basis of a pastoral farming enterprise since the 
1960s. (See also Deer.) 

RED DEVON CATTLE are claimed by some to be the 
oldest fixed breed of cattle in Britain with a herd book 
going back to 1851, about 150 years after farmers had 
settled on the pure strain. According to a Red Devon 
Association publication: ‘In 1805, John Lawrence, a noted 
agricultural writer, stated: “From the Devon has derived 
the Elereford, Old Gloucester Red and the Sussex”.’ 

Red Devon have been exported to a number of countries 
since the early 19th century. The British Resident, James 
Busby, imported a Devon bull and 20 heifers in 1838 to 
his farm in the Bay of Islands. At that time, they were a 


dual-purpose breed for both meat and milk, as were most 
breeds; in fact, Busby brought them in as draught animals. 
Modern development has been towards beef production, 
although they are regarded as good milk-yielding mothers, 
and they are the most docile of the beef cattle. 

In the early 20th century there was a breed register kept 
by the Angus society, but a herd book came into exist¬ 
ence here in 1971 when the Red Devon Association was 
formed. There are currently 45 registered studs in NZ and 
a national herd of breeding females of around 500, with 
some breeders claiming that the breed’s special qualities in¬ 
clude small calves, which means no calving troubles, quick 
and thrifty growth, and a high level of tasty beef cuts. NZ 
blood lines are sought after internationally; in recent years 
a number of live heifers have been exported to the USA, 
and embryos and semen exported to New Caledonia, Bra¬ 
zil, Australia, the USA and the UK. 

RED FEDS (see Federation of Labour) 

RED POLL CATTLE, a dual-purpose milk and meat 
breed, first arrived in NZ in 1898, but an importation 
from Australia by the government, in 1917, of two bulls 
and 20 cows, became the basis of the first herd book 
started here in 1922. The breed is administered by the NZ 
Red Poll Cattle Breeders’ Association Inc. 

Because farming practice in NZ has tended increasingly 
to favour the specialist beef or dairy breeds, Red Poll cattle 
have never become numerous but there was some renewed 
interest in the breed when farmers moved into dairy beef 
production. 

The breed was developed in East Anglia in England 
from the large Norfolk Red beef animal and the Suffolk 
Dun, a dairy breed. The result is an attractive, deep red, 
naturally polled animal, with an occasional flash of white 
in the tail. It is a hardy, medium-sized beast, with strong 
mothering ability. It is used mainly for beef, often to infuse 
fuller milk capacity into traditional beef herds for mother¬ 
ing purposes. 

Samuel Marsden had a herd of Suffolk Duns in New 
South Wales, and some claim that the first cattle he 
brought over to Kerikeri were Suffolks rather than Dur- 
hams. (See also Shorthorn cattle.) 

REED, Alfred Hamish (1875-1975) was a publisher and 
an indefatigable author who became one of NZ’s great 
walkers, covering long distances until a short time before 
his death aged 99. He climbed Mt Ruapehu at the age of 
83, Ngauruhoe at 85, and Mt Taranaki (Egmont) at 86. 
He was born in England, came to NZ with his parents 
in 1887, worked as a gum digger, then became in turn a 
typewriter-salesman and a bookseller in Dunedin. 

His firm of A H & A W Reed ventured into book 
publishing in 1932, and was for many years a major com¬ 
ponent of the NZ book publishing industry before it was 
absorbed by overseas companies. 
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Reed wrote a number of provincial histories and many 
books about his remarkable walking tours. 

REEF HERON (Egretta sacra) is a dark grey heron with a 
yellowish bill. It is found throughout many countries from 
Africa through Asia to Australia and the Pacific islands 
where it generally comes in two forms, a white and a grey. 
NZ does not have the white form. It lives on rocky coasts 
and along tidal estuaries, eating fish and crustaceans 
caught in the tidal zone. It is usually solitary. In NZ it is 
most common on the coastlines north of Raglan Harbour 
to the west and the Bay of Plenty to the east. It nests in 
rocky fissures and caves. Nests are made mainly of sticks. 
It lays two to three blue-green eggs which take 25 days 
to incubate. Chicks fledge in six weeks. It should not be 
confused with the very common white-faced heron, which 
has a distinctive white face. 

REEFTON, about midway between Greymouth and 
Westport on the West Coast, is the main township in the 
Buller region, with just over 1,000 residents. It was once a 
gold bonanza boom town. Alluvial gold was found nearby 
in 1866, but in 1870 gold-bearing quartz reefs were dis¬ 
covered in the hills and the booming young settlement was 
called Reef Town, later telescoped into Reefton. It was the 
first town in the country to be lit by hydro-electric power 
with a dam and dynamo organised by a public com¬ 
pany within six years of electricity becoming commercially 
available in the US. Today local activities include timber 
milling and farming. The administration headquarters for 
the Victoria Forest Park are located here. 

REES,William Lee (1836-1912) was born in Bristol, emi¬ 
grated to Australia as a young man, trained as a solicitor 
and became a Minister of the Congregational Church. He 
practised law in Dunedin after his arrival from Melbourne 
in 1866, and then in Hokitika and Auckland where he 
was elected to Parliament in 1876, and became an associ¬ 
ate of Grey in the formation of the Young NZ Party. He 
settled in Gisborne in 1879, and in 1888 visited England 
to promote a co-operative land and labour colonisation 
scheme for the East Coast. On his return in 1890, he was 
elected again to Parliament and was Chairman of Com¬ 
mittees in the Liberal administration of John Ballance. 
He wrote a novel, Sir Gilbert Leigh (1878), an economic 
essay, From Poverty to Plenty (1888), and The Life and 
Times of Sir George Grey (1892) which was completed 
in collaboration with his daughter, Lily Rees. A second 
daughter, Rosemary Rees, became an author noted for her 
light romantic novels. 

REEVES, Most Rev Sir Paul Alfred (1932- ), the 15th 
Governor-General of NZ, was born in Wellington, the 
son of a tram driver, and educated at Wellington College, 
Victoria University, Oxford University and St John’s Col¬ 
lege, Auckland. 


After parish work in NZ as an Anglican priest, Reeves 
spent five years in England as a curate at University Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and at Lowestoft. On his return to NZ, he 
became vicar of Okato from 1964 to 1966, then a lecturer 
at St John’s College, Auckland, for three years, and direc¬ 
tor of Christian education in the Auckland diocese before 
becoming Bishop of Waiapu in 1971. 

At the time of his appointment as Governor-General 
in November 1985, he was Archbishop of Auckland and 
Anglican Primate of NZ. He was succeeded in 1990 by 
Dame Catherine Tizard. He subsequently served a three- 
year term with the United Nations in New York, and acted 
as a consultant to the Fijian Government on the revision of 
their constitution. In 1998 he was named as consultant to 
the office of Race Relations Conciliator. He was appointed 
as the foundation Chair of the NZ Bioethics Council in 
May 2002. 

RE EVES, William Pember (1857-1932) was an extraor¬ 
dinarily versatile man, a sportsman, politician, journalist 
and poet. He was the son of William Reeves, a proprietor 
of the Lyttelton Times who became resident Minister for 
the Middle Island (South Island) during the Fox Minis¬ 
try in 1871-72. Reeves’s mother, Ellen Pember, was the 
daughter of a wealthy London stockbroker. The parents 
emigrated to NZ after William Reeves had failed on the 
stock exchange and after his debt had been fully paid. 

William Pember Reeves was born at Lyttelton, was 
an outstanding scholar at Christ’s College, briefly visited 
England as a young man and would have attended Oxford 
but for a health problem. When he returned to NZ, he 
became a shepherd and then qualified as a barrister and 
solicitor in 1880. He played both rugby and cricket for 
Canterbury. His interest was not held by the law and he 
became parliamentary reporter for the Lyttelton Times in 
1883, editor of the weekly Canterbury Times two years 
later, and from 1889 until he resigned on becoming a 
cabinet minister, he was editor of the Lyttelton Times. He 
was an outstanding writer and his The Long White Cloud 
(1898) was a remarkable historical commentary on NZ 
which reads as freshly today as it did then. In 1902 his 
State Experiments in Australia and NZ was published in 
two volumes, a scholarly survey of legislative experiments 
in NZ to that time. 

Reeves was elected to Parliament in 1887 and in the 
first Liberal administration became Minister of Educa¬ 
tion and of Justice, and later of Labour. He was a devout 
Fabian socialist and this was reflected in the legislation 
he introduced as a minister, regulating conditions for 
workers, and introducing the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1894, which provided a complete code 
for the conduct of employer/employee relationships. Too 
radical for Seddon and others on the right wing of the 
Liberal Party, Reeves became Agent-General in London 
in 1896. 

Reeves’s active role in NZ politics was over but he 
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became an influential writer and commentator. He spent 
most of the rest of his life in England, from 1908 to 
1919 as director of the London School of Economics. 
From 1917 to 1931 he was chairman of the Board of the 
National Bank of NZ. 

REFORM PARTY, known in full as the NZ Political 
Reform League, was the most powerful single political or¬ 
ganisation in NZ from 1912 until the 1920s. The Political 
Reform League was formed in Christchurch in 1905 and 
drew support from right-wing organisations throughout 
the country, such as the Political Reform Associations, the 
National Association and the Auckland Electoral League. 
All these groups backed William Massey in the 1905 elec¬ 
tion, even though the Liberal Government of Richard Sed- 
don still dominated the House. Following the 1908 elec¬ 
tion, Massey announced the establishment of the Reform 
Party, but the full NZ Political Reform League was not 
put together until after Massey came into power in 1912. 
Massey dominated the Reform Party almost completely 
until his death in 1925. 

The election in 1925 returned Reform to power under 
Gordon Coates with an unprecedented 54 seats. After 
only one term under Coates, however, Reform was cut 
back to just under 30 seats and the United Party, with 
support from the Labour Party, formed a government with 
Sir Joseph Ward as Prime Minister in 1928. The Reform 
Party was never again a major force in politics, although 
it formed a coalition with the United Party led by George 
Forbes in 1931 and this government prevailed until 
defeated by Labour in 1935. 

REID, John Richard (1928- ) was the outstanding NZ 
cricketer during the 1950s and early 1960s and one of the 
best all-rounders this country has produced. 

He was born in Auckland and educated at Hutt Valley 
High School where he showed promise as a brilliant rugby 
five-eighth as well as a fine batsman. An illness made him 
opt for cricket rather than rugby as his main sport. He 
played his first first-class match for Wellington as a 19- 
year-old and two years later was included in the NZ team 
which toured England. He was a regular member of the 
national side until the mid-1960s, and captain from 1956 
when he led NZ to its first full test victory, against the 
West Indies at Auckland. 

Stocky with powerful shoulders, Reid was a magnifi¬ 
cent hitter of the ball. In 1955, he won both the Windsor 
Cup as the country’s best bowler and the Redpath Cup as 
the best batsman. 

In his career, Reid played 58 tests, making 3,428 runs 
in 108 innings at an average of 33.28; and took 85 wickets 
at an average of 33.35. Over his whole first-class career, 
he scored 16,128 runs at an average of 41.35 and includ¬ 
ing 29 centuries, and took 466 first-class wickets for an 
average of 22.60. In 1963 he set a world record of hitting 
15 sixes in an innings for Wellington against Central Dis¬ 


tricts. He later was a NZ selector, coached successfully in 
South Africa, and became one of the International Cricket 
Council’s match referees. He was inducted into the NZ 
Sports Hall of Fame in 1990. 

REILLY, CHRISTOPHER (see Hartley, Horatio) 

REISCHEK,Andreas (1845-1902) was an Austrian natu¬ 
ralist and taxidermist who spent 12 years in NZ in the 
late 19th century, collecting thousands of natural history 
specimens for museums and for himself. 

Reischek was born in Linz, in Austria, was trained first 
as a baker, served as a soldier and became a taxidermist in 
Vienna. At the end of the 1870s he was chosen to visit NZ 
by Dr Hochstetter, to assist in setting up museum displays. 
He spent long periods walking NZ, including remote areas 
such as the King Country and Fiordland. He visited the 
off-shore islands and even the Auckland and Campbell 
Islands. The story of this remarkable man’s indefatigable 
searching and collecting of specimens has been told in a 
book, called The Collector, by Michael King. 

Reischek’s collection of fish and reptiles exceeded 
8,000 items, birds more than 3,000 specimens, and plants 
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nearly 2,500. He also gathered Maori weapons, carvings, 
canoe ornaments, personal ornaments and agricultural 
implements, as well as skulls and even some preserved 
corpses. He learnt to speak English and Maori soon after 
beginning his travels here, and his wiry figure accom¬ 
panied by his dog, Caesar, became a familiar sight to 
many NZers, including a number of close friends he made 
among Maori. 

He is commemorated by Reischek Col in the Southern 
Alps between North Peak (2,660 m) and Bastion Peak 
(2,423 m) in the Jollie Range; by Reischek Glacier on the 
eastern side of the saddle in Central Canterbury; and by 
Reischek Stream which runs from the glacier. 

RELIGION in NZ is historically predominantly Christian, 
with a high proportion of the total population claim¬ 
ing adherence to one of the four main denominations, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic or Methodist. 
At one time 40 per cent of the population was Anglican, 
20 per cent Presbyterian, 12 per cent Catholic and 6 per 
cent Methodist. This adherence was largely nominal, 
resorted to mostly for weddings, funerals and Sunday 
School. Actual church-going was about 30 per cent of 
the adult population in 1900, but in the post-war years 
it has remained fairly steady at about 12-16 per cent of 
the population. NZ has long had a significant proportion 
of people — after World War Two never below 5 per 
cent — who professed no religion. In recent decades, a 
sharp process of secularisation has occurred, and among 
the younger population the level of irreligion has rapidly 
increased. The 2001 census showed Anglican support at 
16.9 per cent, Catholic support at 14 per cent, Presbyte¬ 
rian at 12.4 per cent, and Methodist at 3.5 per cent. The 
Catholic figure has declined less rapidly. In fact the most 
active aspects of church life tend to come from the smaller 
protestant bodies, including Baptists, Brethren and the 
various Charismatic groups, which have grown rapidly 
since the 1970s. 

Among Maori, levels of religious practice are particu¬ 
larly low, with the principal support being for Anglican, 
Catholic, Ratana, Latter-day Saints and Presbyterian, but 
attendance is low even in these groups. Since the 1960s, 
immigrants from the Pacific have become a very important 
element in the Presbyterian and Methodist churches, per¬ 
haps up to one quarter of the active membership. 

Asian immigrants since the 1980s have introduced 
other world religions to NZ: over 40,000 Buddhists form 
the largest group, closely followed by Hindus at around 
40,000 and Muslims at more than 23,000. About 4.5 per 
cent of the population is now a member of a non-Christian 
religion. Meanwhile more than one million people profess 
to have no religion. Nevertheless the religious community 
is very active in NZ, and makes a strong presence in social 
and community activities, and in overseas aid and mis¬ 
sionary work. Stripped of much of their nominal support, 
the churches have nevertheless been vigorous in activities. 


and in a much more community-oriented religious style 
than previously. 

The following religious sects, listed in the Census, all 
have members in NZ but each representing less than two 
per cent of the population: ‘Christian’, Baptist, Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon), Ratana, ‘Protestant’, Brethren, Salva¬ 
tion Army, Jehovah’s Witness, Seventh Day Adventist, 
Church of Christ, Congregational, Lutheran, Ringatu, 
Assemblies of God, Hindu, Pentecostal, Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox, Judaism, Union Church, Apostolic, Buddhist, Spiritu¬ 
alist, Christadelphian, Muslim, Reformed Church of NZ, 
Society of Friends, Orthodox. 

REMARKABLES is the name for a range of mountains 
along the southern side of Lake Wakatipu in Central 
Otago. They were named in 1857 by Alexander Garvie, 
assistant to the Otago Provincial Surveyor, John Turnbull 
Thomson. It is an appropriate name for a remarkable 
range of mountains soaring steeply with serrated peaks 
from the rugged countryside of Central Otago. The Re- 
markables ski area lies high up in the range, where three 
mountain basins have been developed into a commercial 
enterprise. It is one of Queenstown’s most popular ski 
fields. 

REMUNERATION AUTHORITY (formerly the Higher 

Salaries Commission) is a statutory body which deter¬ 
mines the salaries, allowances, superannuation rights and 
obligations of Members of Parliament and the Judiciary, 
as well as other senior public sector positions. It also 
determines the salary of the Governor-General and an¬ 
nuities for former Governors-General and former Prime 
Ministers and their widows or widowers. 

RENEE (1929- ) is one of NZ’s leading feminist play¬ 
wrights. Formerly known as Renee Taylor, she was born 
in Napier of Ngati Kahungunu and Irish-English-Scots 
ancestry, and left school at the age of 12 to go to work. 
She graduated from the University of Auckland in 1979 
after ten years of extra-mural study. 

She started writing for the stage at the age of 50. Her 
work includes Setting the Table (1982), Secrets (1982), 
Breaking Out (1982), Dancing (1983), The MCP Shota 
(1983), Groundwork (1985), Born to Clean (1987), 
Touch of the Sun (1990), Missionary Position (1990), and 
Song of the Shirt: Three One-Act Plays for Young Actors 
(with Paula Boock and Fiona Farrell). Her feminist revues 
include What Did You Do in the War, Mummy ? (1982) 
and Asking for It (1983). 

Renee is best known for her trilogy of historical plays 
about four generations of working-class women who cope 
in the absence of men. Wednesday to Come (1985) is set in 
1934 at the time of the workers’ march from Gisborne to 
Wellington during the Depression. Pass it On (1986) is set 
in 1951 in Auckland during the waterfront lockout, and 
Jeannie Once (1991) is set in Dunedin in 1879. 
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Renee has also written for television, including episodes 
of Country GP and Open House. A collection of short 
stories, Finding Ruth, about a young adolescent girl and 
her widowed mother, was published in 1987, followed 
by the novels Willy Nilly (1990), Daisy and Lily (1993) 
and Does This Make Sense To Youf (1995), all of which 
question the traditional notion of the family. A children’s 
novel, I Have To Go Home, and her fourth adult novel. 
The Snowball Waltz, were published in 1997. 

Renee was the 1989 Burns Fellow. She lives in the Hutt 
Valley. 

RENOUF, Sir Frank (1918-98) was a high-profile busi¬ 
nessman who formed the first merchant bank in NZ. 
He was born in Wellington, and at the age of 18 became 
the youngest student at the time to pass his accountancy 
exams. After serving as an officer in World War Two he 
remained in London, working in financial circles. He 
returned to NZ in 1949 and went into business initially as 
a financial and business consultant, then became a princi¬ 
pal of the stockbroking firm Daysh Renouf and Freethy. 

In 1960 Renouf formed New Zealand United Corpora¬ 
tion (NZUC), with the help of the Bank of America and 
Fletcher Holdings. For a time NZUC sponsored the NZ 
Stock Exchange Index, until in December 1983 the British 
bank Barclays took a large holding in NZUC and altered 
the name of the index to the Barclays Index. 

Renouf was knighted in 1986 but was one of the big¬ 
gest casualties of the stockmarket crash. Though he lost 
millions, he still owned several properties around the 
world and a black Silver Shadow Rolls Royce. 

RESEARCH, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, MIN¬ 
ISTRY OF, is the primary adviser to the government on 
science and technology policy. This involves working at a 
strategic level to identify issues, establish directions, and 
work with stakeholders to respond to the challenges and 
opportunities facing research, science and technology in 
NZ, gathering and disseminating statistics and descriptive 
information on research, science and technology activities, 
evaluating the outcome of government’s science and tech¬ 
nology investments, and representing the government’s 
interests in research, science and technology at an inter¬ 
governmental level. 

The Foundation for Research, Science and Technology 
is a Crown entity with a government-appointed board of 
directors, charged with investing in research, science and 
technology on behalf of the government. 

RESERVE BANK is the senior banking institution in NZ 
and the lender of last resort, comparable to the Bank of 
England in Britain and the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
US. 

Bank notes were originally issued by the individual 
banks. This responsibility was briefly taken over by the 
Colonial Bank of Issue in 1850 until it was abolished in 


1856 and the responsibility once more reverted to the 
original banks until the Reserve Bank was founded in 
1934. The Reserve Bank was itself a private institution 
until it was brought under government ownership in 1936 
to give the government complete control over internal 
credit and currency. 

The role of the bank has changed over the years and 
currently operates under the Reserve Bank of NZ Act 
of 1989. A board of directors includes the governor, the 
deputy governor, and between four and seven non-ex¬ 
ecutive directors. Its main functions are spelt out under 
the legislation as: acting as the country’s central bank; 
formulating and implementing monetary policy to achieve 
prices stability and keep inflation between one and three 
per cent on average over the medium term; maintaining a 
sound financial system (including monitoring the pruden¬ 
tial soundness of registered banks); and managing the note 
and coin issue. 

Other important functions are: providing policy advice 
to the Minister of Finance; collecting data on the business 
of financial institutions; acting as a lender of last resort; 



Resolution Island was named after the HM Sloop Resolution. 
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and implementing exchange rate policy. It also acts as a 
banker to settlements banks (all the cheques from one 
bank to another bank are ‘settled’ with the Reserve Bank 
daily’). 

The Reserve Bank does not protect depositors or 
individual banks against failure but it does have crisis 
management powers which allow it to minimise the flow 
on effects of a bank failure. 

RESOLUTION ISLAND lies off the coast of Fiordland, 
just north of the entrance to Dusky Sound and separated 
from the mainland by Acheron Passage. It was named 
after James Cook’s ship in which he visited Dusky Sound 
during his second voyage in 1773. It was the first declared 
bird sanctuary in NZ. 

Resolution Bay in Queen Charlotte Sound, Marlbor¬ 
ough, was also named after Cook’s vessel. 

RETAILING is the sale of goods in small quantities direct 
to the public. The original retailers in NZ were immi¬ 
grant shopkeepers who sold highly specialised goods and 
services. Some of these family-based businesses built up 
nationwide chains of stores, hardly any of which exist 
today, such as DIC, the Drapery and General Importing 
Company, which began from one store in Dunedin. One 
of the few survivors is Hallensteins which dates back to 
when Bendix Hallenstein established the New Zealand 
Clothing Factory in 1872. 

The arrival of US servicemen stationed in NZ during 
World War Two stimulated a new range of goods and the 
selling of them. Thereafter NZ more closely followed the 
American model of retailing rather than the British one. 
The first supermarkets arrived in the 1960s, followed by 
the malls which were a mix of shops in a traffic-free envi¬ 
ronment covered against the weather. 

Some retailers have been successful with ‘pile em high, 
sell em cheap’ discount techniques, such as Sir Roger 
Bhatnagar of Noel Leeming and Stephen Tindall who 
founded The Warehouse group in 1982. Reductions in 
trade protection such as tariffs have meant that the price 
of imported goods has dropped significantly in many retail 
sectors, helping to increase retail sales. More recently, the 
1990s have seen the emergence of retail personalities who 
have used themselves as the visible figurehead of their 
company through radio and television advertising. These 
have included Peter Leitch, the Mad Butcher; Michael 
Hill, the jeweller; and Suzanne Paul, of infomercial fame. 
The expansion of large shopping complexes, both covered 
malls and conglomerations of self-styled ‘mega’ stores, 
has continued and retails sales have risen steadily over 
the last 10 years. Another innovation is the emergence of 
e-tailing, with many bricks-and-mortar retailers offering 
online buying. 

RETURNED SERVICES’ ASSOCIATION (see New 

Zealand Returned Services’ Association) 


REWAREWA (Knightia excelsa), also known as the 
NZ honeysuckle, is a striking tree which grows widely 
through the North Island and throughout the Marlbor¬ 
ough Sounds. It is always easily recognisable by its upright 
branches, tall slim trunk and thick, pointed leaves with 
serrated edges. It is one of only two members native to 
NZ of the huge Protea family, which has more than 1,000 
species in South Africa, South America and Australia. It 
grows to 30 m in height, has a dark, smooth bark, and 
can be mistaken for a young kauri from a distance because 
of its upright stance. The timber is strong but not durable 
and consequently of little commercial value. 

NZ’s other member of the Protea family is toru (Toro- 
nia toru) which grows only north of Rotorua. It reaches 
7.5 m and has narrow and sometimes reddish-coloured 
leaves. 

RHODES, Pauline (1937- ) was born in Christchurch, 
and attended Canterbury School of Fine Arts (1972-74) 
and Christchurch Teachers’ Training College. Her early 
sculptures (1960s) were in terracotta, wood and bronze. 
She began working outdoors in 1973, becoming one of 
NZ’s first environmental sculptors. 

She makes temporary, minimalist structures or arrange¬ 
ments, photographs and removes them. Much of Rhodes’s 
1980-90s work was in the Port Hills, Christchurch and 
on the beaches of Banks Peninsula. She views her outdoor 
installations (Extensums) as being part of an ongoing 
project, and her indoor installations (Intensums) relate to 
them in concept. 

In 2004 she was named Artist of the Year at the Art 
and Industry Urban Arts Biennial for her stepped pyramid 
Ziggurat (2000) in North Hagley Park in Christchurch. 

RHODES BROTHERS, four in number, came to NZ in 
the early days of European settlement and became rich 
and powerful. They came from a family of 14 children in 
England. Their father was a tenant farmer. 

William Barnard Rhodes (1807-78), the oldest of the 
four immigrants, went to sea as a young man and built up 
interests in a trading ship and in land in Australia, before 
he began whaling round the NZ coast. During his first 
visit to NZ he sailed into Lyttelton Harbour, climbed the 
Port Hills and later produced the first known written de¬ 
scription of the Canterbury Plains. He established the first 
cattle station in the South Island, near Akaroa, putting a 
William Green and his wife, from Sydney, in charge of the 
stock while he continued trading for a while before setting 
himself up in Wellington in 1840. He built a wharf at Wel¬ 
lington and settled at Te Aro, but continued to spread his 
business interests in partnerships with his brothers, who 
had followed him out from England. They bought land 
together in the South Island, including the famous station 
called The Levels at Timaru. He owned a run on the hills 
of Wadestown, and bought a large property near Bulls, 
called Heaton Park. 
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He was a member of the House of Representatives 
from 1853 to 1866, the Wellington Provincial Council 
from 1861 to 1869 and the Legislative Council from 1871 
to 1878. Among the many business undertakings in which 
he played an important part were the NZ Shipping Com¬ 
pany, the Bank of NZ and the NZ Insurance Company. 
He was twice married, but had no legitimate children. 



George Rhodes (left) and Robert Heaton Rhodes. 


George Rhodes (1816-64) was the second brother to 
arrive in NZ, in 1843. He first of all managed his older 
brother’s Banks Peninsula property, became a partner, and, 
after Robert Heaton Rhodes arrived in 1850, the three 
brothers owned a large part of Banks Peninsula. They 
traded profitably with the first members of the Canterbury 
Association who arrived in Lyttelton late in 1850. They 
later took over The Levels Station, a large block centred 
on what is today the city of Timaru, and George managed 
this station. One of his sons, AEG Rhodes (1859-1922), 
became an MP and was Mayor of Christchurch in 1901. 

Robert Heaton Rhodes (1815-84) arrived in 1850 and 
stayed on to manage the Banks Peninsula properties after 
George had moved to The Levels at Timaru. Robert later 
moved to Christchurch and became a member of the Can¬ 
terbury Provincial Council for more than 20 years, and 
was elected to the House of Representatives from 1871 
to 1874. His eldest son, Sir Heaton Rhodes (1861-1956), 
was a cabinet minister in the Massey Government from 
1912 to 1925. 

Joseph Rhodes (1826-1905), the fourth brother to 
make a name in NZ history, had run away to sea as a 
youth and joined his brother William in Wellington. He 
established himself as a storekeeper, spent some time in 
Australia and then returned to become a large landholder 
in Hawke’s Bay. 

The brothers were tough opportunists, even grasping, 
and amassed large fortunes among them. The exception 
was George, who managed The Levels and appeared to be 
more gentle and reflective than his brothers. 

RHODES-MOORHOUSE, William Barnard (1887— 
1915) was a London-born part-Maori, who became the 
first airman to win the Victoria Cross. 


His mother was the daughter of William Barnard 
Rhodes, a rich and powerful colonial immigrant, and a 
Maori woman whose name is not known. The adopted 
daughter, Mary-Ann, contested her father’s will, won 
about $1.5 million, emigrated to England and married 
a member of a prominent Canterbury colonial family, 
Edward Moorhouse. The son, who legally adopted the 
name Rhodes-Moorhouse, became an expert in aircraft 
design and aerodynamics, and was appointed officer-in¬ 
charge of the Royal Flying Corps workshops at South 
Farnborough. 

After requesting to fly on active duty, Rhodes-Moor¬ 
house was posted to France and in April 1915, in a B-E 
26 biplane, attacked a key railway junction at Courtrai. 
He scored a direct hit with a 100-pound bomb after being 
hit in the stomach by a bullet during his approach, was 
hit again in the leg and the hand as he checked the extent 
of the damage, and flew back to his base through heavy 
ground fire aimed at his slow and low-flying aircraft, 
determined not to land behind German lines. He was 
cheered by Indian troops as he flew his battered biplane 
back behind the British front line. He died of wounds the 
next day, and was awarded the VC posthumously for 
what the British Commander, General Sir John French, 
then called ‘the most important bomb dropped in the war 
so far’. 

Rhodes-Moorhouse left an infant son who died fight¬ 
ing in the Battle of Britain 23 years later. They are buried 
side by side on a hill near the family home in Dorset. 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS have enabled NZers 
between the ages of 19 and 25, selected for all-round 
ability, to study at Oxford University. The scholarships 
are funded from an estate bequeathed for the purpose 
by a wealthy 19th-century British capitalist and colonial 
administrator, Cecil John Rhodes. He was Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony in the 1890s, but resigned following com¬ 
plicity in the illegal Jameson Raid into the Transvaal, then 
a Boer Colony, in 1895. 

Rhodes Scholarships for Commonwealth countries and 
the US were established according to the terms of Rhodes’s 
will, and the first awarded to a NZer was in 1904. Gener¬ 
ally one scholarship was awarded each year until 1926, 
since when two have been allocated most years. Women 
became eligible in 1977. Scholars have their transport to 
Oxford paid, and are given a personal allowance during 
the term of the award (usually two years). They are chosen 
by a committee, which is chaired by the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral. 

Among NZ Rhodes Scholars who have later become 
famous were Arthur Espie Porritt (1923), John Edward 
Lovelock (1931), Geoffrey Sandford Cox (1932), Daniel 
Marcus Davin (1936), Robert William Burchfield (1949), 
Colin James Maiden (1955), C R Laidlaw (1968) and 
David Kirk (1985). 
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The NZ Scholars 

1903 Not awarded 

1904 James Allen Thomson, Otago 

1905 Philip Wilfred Robertson, Victoria 

1906 Robert Alexander Farquharson, Otago 

1907 Colin Macdonald Gilray, Otago 

1908 Solomon Nethheim Ziman, Auckland 

1909 Allan MacDougall, Victoria 

1910 Kenneth Sisam, Auckland 

1911 Alfred George Marshall, Auckland 

1912 Alan Wallace, Auckland 

1913 Frederick Fisher Miles, Otago 

1914 William Meirion Jones, Auckland 

1915 Henry Stokes Richards, Canterbury (killed before 
taking up the scholarship) 

1916 Athol Hudson, Victoria (killed in action before taking 
up the scholarship) 

1917 Alexander Francis Meldrum, Victoria; Arthur Osborne 
Ponder, Canterbury 

1918 Harold Gladstone Miller, Victoria 

1919 Norman Macdonald Richmond, Canterbury 

1920 Willis Thomas Goodwin Airey, Auckland; Stanley 
Powell McCallum, Canterbury 

1921 Hubert James Ryburn, Otago 

1922 George Gothard Aitken, Victoria 

1923 Arthur Espie Porritt, Otago 

1924 Robert Stevenson Aitken, Otago 

1925 John Angus Dunning, Auckland 

1926 Montefiore Barack, Canterbury; Charles Eugene Low, 
Canterbury 

1927 Alex Leslie Haslam, Canterbury; Wilfred George 
Kalaugher, Victoria 

1928 John Faithful Fortescue Platts-Mills, Victoria; Charles 
Andrew Sharp, Otago 

1929 Ernest Edmond Bayley, Auckland; Wilton Ernest 
Henley, Otago 

1930 James Campbell Dakin, Otago; Percy Croft Minns, 
Auckland 

1931 John Edward Lovelock, Otago; John Stephen Watt, 
Auckland 

1932 James Munro Bertram, Auckland; Geoffrey Sandford 
Cox, Otago 

1933 Not awarded 

1934 Malcolm McGregor Cooper, Massey; Norman Davis, 
Otago; Ian Frank George Milner, Canterbury 

1935 Eric Percival Haslam, Auckland; Lester Francis Moller, 
Otago; Winston Francis Monk, Canterbury 

1936 Daniel Marcus Davin, Otago; John Derek Lewis, 
Auckland 

1937 Archibald Gordon Bogle, Canterbury; George Clifford 
James Dalton, Canterbury 

1938 George Lawrence Hogben, Auckland; John Nicholson 
Matson, Canterbury 

1939 Ian Ellis Berendsen, Victoria; George Crowley Weston, 
Canterbury 

1940 Henry Edgar Garrett, Canterbury; Murray William 


Speith, Auckland (died of wounds in Italy) 

1941 Alan Stewart, Massey; Jack Seddon Rumbold, 
Canterbury 

1942-45 Not awarded 

1946 George Law Cawkell, Auckland; Bruce Fairgray Harris, 
Auckland; John Wallace Ridley, Canterbury 

1947 Gilbert Stanley Bogle, Victoria; Robert Owen Davies, 
Otago 

1948 William Percival Packard, Canterbury; Leslie Colin 
Woods, Auckland 

1949 Robert William Burchfield, Victoria; Francis Foulkes, 
Auckland 

1950 John Derek Kingsley North, Otago; Peter Selwyn 
O’Connor, Auckland 

1951 Lloyd Thomas Evans, Lincoln; Donald Lorimer Schultz, 
Canterbury 

1952 Graham Harry Jeffries, Otago; Hugh Campbell 
Templeton, Otago 

1953 David Bramwell Horseley, Victoria; Duncan 
Montgomery Stewart, Canterbury 

1954 Denis Bazeley Gordon McLean, Victoria; Kenneth 
Alfred Kingsley North, Otago 

1955 Colin James Maiden, Auckland 

1956 Colin Gordon Beer, Otago; David George Simmers. 
Victoria 

1957 Robert William Bilger, Auckland; Graeme Max Neutze, 
Lincoln 

1958 David Vere-Jones, Victoria; Graham Allen Wright, 
Auckland 

1959 Graeme Francis Rea, Otago; Donald Lindsay 
Mathieson, Victoria 

1960 Robert John Aspden, Auckland; James Julian Bennett 
Jack, Otago 

1961 John Telfer Reid, Massey; Christopher James Tobin, 
Canterbury 

1962 Brian Charles Gould, Auckland; Colin Alexander 
Jeffcott, Victoria 

1963 Alan Comrie Kirkness, Auckland; David Francis 
Natusch, Canterbury 

1964 William David Baragwanath, Auckland; William Sam 
Waklin, Canterbury 

1965 P J A Tipping, Canterbury; A H Hayman, Lincoln 

1966 J S Baird, Otago; S M Boldt, Victoria 

1967 J G Beckett, Auckland; A R Galbraith, Auckland 

1968 C R Laidlaw, Otago; D J Milliner, Auckland 

1969 S G Maister, Canterbury; D V Williams, Victoria 

1970 M G Jamieson, Otago; R E McConnel, Canterbury 

1971 P W T Adams, Canterbury; P A McNaughton, 
Auckland 

1972 J W Lee, Canterbury; D C G Skegg, Otago 

1973 A H Brown, Auckland; AEG Raine, Otago 

1974 C B Cato, Auckland; V R Ham, Canterbury 

1975 J A Matheson, Otago; R B Stewart, Auckland 

1976 D N J Hart, Otago; J A Hood, Auckland 

1977 Stephanie A Kingsley, Auckland; C J Ross, Victoria 

1978 Jane E Harding, Auckland; J E Belich, Victoria 
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1979 Janet Eyre, Auckland; Deborah Mabbett, Victoria 

1980 DM Elder, Canterbury; J A Hayes, Victoria 

1981 Christine R French, Otago 

1982 Benedict W Kingsbury, Canterbury; Philip J Lewin, 
Victoria 

1983 A R Gover, Canterbury; Nancy Sturman, Otago 

1984 Penelope Brook, Auckland; D Goddard, Victoria 

1985 D Kirk, Otago; R J Major, Massey 

1986 F W Elworthy, Lincoln; T G Parkin, Victoria 

1987 Andrew Moore, Canterbury; Ngaire Woods, Auckland 

1988 Ceri Evans, Otago; Christopher Wong, Auckland 

1989 Marama Findlay, Massey; Andrew Smith, Waikato 

1990 Andrew Grant, Auckland; Prudence Scott, Otago 

1991 Charlotte Denny, Canterbury; Grant Edwards, Lincoln 

1992 Jenni Adams, Canterbury; John Danesh, Otago; Susan 
Lamb, Otago 

1993 Jenny Martin, Otago; Justine Munro, Victoria; David 
Rodin, Waikato 

1994 Matthew Barr, Canterbury; Imogen Dickie, Canterbury; 
Merata Kawharu, Auckland 

1995 Jenny Cooper, Otago; Felix Geiringer, Victoria; Peter 
Rutledge, Auckland 

1996 Juliet Gunby, Victoria; Nicholas Pirihi, Waikato; 

Andrew Lonie, Otago 

1997 Damon Salesa, Auckland; Leah Henderson, Auckland; 
Alexandra Gillespie, Victoria 

1998 Jane Larkindale, Otago; Ryan Orange, Victoria; 

Thomas Rutledge, Victoria 

1999 Rebecca Holland, Auckland; Matthew Stevens, 
Auckland; Damen Ward, Otago 

2000 Clare Beach, Otago; Duncan McGillivray, Auckland; 
Sally McKechnie, Otago 

2001 Emily Baragwanath, Auckland; Jennifer Quilter, 
Auckland; James Analytis, Canterbury 

2002 Rachel Carrell, Otago; Christopher Curran, Otago; 

Sean Gourley, Canterbury 

2003 Juliet Tompkins, Auckland; Alexander Fala, Auckland; 
Thomas Douglas, Otago 

2004 Glen Goldsmith, Otago; Jonathon Good, Auckland; 
Willow Sainsbury, Princeton 

2005 Richard Beal, Auckland; Chelsea Payne, Victoria; 

Silas Xu, Harvard 

RIBALDO (Mora moho), often sold commercially as 
deep-sea cod, is a plump-bodied morid cod which aver¬ 
ages about 50 cm in length and 4 kg in weight. Unlike 
the related red cod, it has no dark blotch on the body 
beside the pectoral fin and its eyes are larger and more 
protruding. It is greyish pink above, has a white belly and 
reddish fins. 

It is a deepwater bottom-living fish which is moderately 
common in depths of 300 to 700 m around the South 
Island. It is caught commercially as a by-catch when trawl¬ 
ing and longlining, and has a white flesh which is firmer 
than that of red cod. The total allowable commercial catch 
is about 1,200 tonnes. 


RICCARTON is a dormitory suburb abutting the western 
boundary of Christchurch City. It was the first district in 
Canterbury to be settled by Europeans. First to arrive was 
a group of farmers in April 1840, but after an unsatisfac¬ 
tory harvest they moved to Banks Peninsula. Two years 
later the Deans brothers, John and William, moved into 
the area, calling it after their home district in south-west 
Scotland. They prospered and their pioneering efforts are 
remembered today by Deans Bush which was presented 
to Christchurch by their descendants, and by Riccarton 
House, the old family homestead, situated on 5 ha of 
reserve. The Deans Cottage, the second house to be built 
in Canterbury, is now preserved as a pioneer museum. 

The Deans’ descendants are still living in Christchurch 
and Riccarton has given its name to one of the best-known 
racecourses in the country. 

RICHARDSON, Harry Linley (1878-1947), son of a 
London artist, studied at Harry Blackburn’s School for 
Drawing for the Press, and at Goldsmith’s School of Art. 
He won the Queen’s Prize for Life Drawing and illustrated 
a reissue of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. After studying 
at the Julian Academy in Paris, Richardson returned to 
London and illustrated the de luxe works of George Eliot. 
He was elected to the Royal Society of British Artists in 
1905, and gave drawing classes at Dorking. He arrived 
at Wellington in 1908 to teach life classes at the Technical 
College art school, later moving to Palmerston North as 
head of the art school there. His interest in Maori life and 
mythology was greatly influenced by Augustus Hamilton. 
Like Goldie and Lindauer he painted portraits of Maori, 
and his ability to elucidate the personality of the sitter is 
evident. The same quality is also apparent in his European 
portraits. 

RICHMOND, Dorothy Kate (1861-1935), an influential 
landscape painter, was born in Auckland, the daughter of 
J C Richmond, but spent much of her upbringing with her 
father in England and Europe where her education heavily 
emphasised art and music. At the age of 17 she obtained 
a scholarship which enabled her to study for two years 
at the Slade School in London under A Legros before 
returning to NZ in 1881. She remained with her father 
in Nelson, and then Otaki, until his death in 1898, after 
which she left for Europe. 

In 1901, she and Frances Hodgkins joined Norman 
Garstin’s summer class in Normandy where they became 
close friends. They travelled in France, Italy, England and 
Holland before returning to NZ late in 1903, landing in 
Wellington. The following year they held a joint exhibition 
and shared a studio until Frances Hodgkins left Welling¬ 
ton and again made her way to Europe. 

D K Richmond became an active member of the Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts and for many years served as a member 
of its council as well as being on the selection and hanging 
committees. She established a studio at 83a Hill Street 
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and, as E H McCormick put it, ‘... remained in Welling¬ 
ton to continue that long, industrious, useful career which 
won her the leading place in the Capital’s artistic circles’. 

She painted mainly landscapes, sometimes with figures, 
still life and flower studies, but also a few portraits. 

RICHMOND, Mathew (1801-87) was an English-born 
army officer and administrator. He became Superintend¬ 
ent of the Southern District of NZ, immediately before 
Lieutenant-Governor Eyre became the Chief Executive of 
the province of New Munster. 

Richmond had served with the British Army in South 
Africa, Portugal, Greece and New South Wales, before he 
was appointed a commissioner to examine land claims in 
NZ in June 1840. He was in Wellington at the time of the 
so-called Wairau Affray, and was appointed Chief Police 
Magistrate for the Southern District, and then the Super¬ 
intendent for the same region, a post he held from 1844 
until Eyre arrived in 1847. The ‘Southern District’ was the 
area south of a line drawn eastwards from the Patea River 
and was known from 1846 as New Munster. Richmond 
later became a member of the Legislative Council. 

A son, Andrew James Richmond (1832-80), was a 
member of the House of Representatives from 1861 until 
1880. He had a large sheep run in Marlborough, and the 
Richmond Range which runs along the northern side of 
the Wairau River valley was named after him. 

RICHMOND FAMILY members were enormously influ¬ 
ential in the early days of European settlement at the 
national level and at a local level in Taranaki and Nelson. 
The Richmonds were closely associated by marriage with 
the powerful Taranaki Atkinson family and with the pio¬ 
neering Hursthouse family. The first to arrive here were 
James Crowe Richmond and his brother, Henry Robert 
Richmond. 

James Crowe Richmond (1822-98) had trained as a 
civil engineer, specialising in railway engineering, and was 
also a highly skilled watercolourist. He took up land in 
Taranaki in association with other members of his family 
and the Atkinsons, visited England for three years between 
1854 and 1857, and on his return was elected a member 
of the Provincial Council and appointed Provincial Sec¬ 
retary. In these roles he was involved in the purchase of 
the Waitara block, and supported the hard line which led 
to war with the Maori. During the wars the Richmond 
women and children were evacuated to Nelson. 

In 1860 Richmond was elected MP for Omata. From 
1861 he was living in Nelson and the following year was 
appointed Commissioner of Crown Lands there. He had 
written for the Taranaki Herald and became editor of the 
Nelson Examiner. He was a member of the executive of 
the Nelson Provincial Council, before becoming Colonial 
Secretary in the Weld Ministry in 1865, and Minister of 
Native Affairs in the Stafford Ministry from 1866. After 
the defeat of the Stafford Government, Richmond spent 


about ten years out of the country, working for a brief 
period as a railway engineer in Algeria. He made attempts 
to get back into politics but failed electorally. In 1883 he 
was appointed to the Legislative Council and held his seat 
until his retirement in 1892. 

Richmond was a dedicated politician with a strong 
sense of duty, but he is best remembered as a painter. He 
and his protege, John Gully, were major exhibitors at the 
NZ Exhibition in Dunedin in 1865, and Richmond won 
a silver medal for an oil painting. He was one of the few 
southern painters asked to exhibit by the Society of Arts 
in Auckland in 1871. 

Christopher William Richmond (1821-95), an elder 
brother, arrived in NZ later than James. He had married 
Emily Elizabeth Atkinson, the sister of John Atkinson who 
was a close friend of James’s. Christopher was a lawyer 
and, within a few months of arriving in Taranaki, he was 
elected to represent New Plymouth in Parliament. In 1856 
he was appointed Colonial Secretary and within a few 
months exchanged that for the role of Colonial Treasurer. 
C W Richmond was an advocate of the provincial system 
for local government, but did not favour an expansion of 
power at the expense of central government authority. 

In 1858 he became Minister for Native Affairs and he 
was with Governor Gore Browne at the meeting which 
first arranged for the sale of the Waitara block, the cause 
of the Taranaki war. He attempted with little success, 
over several years, to deal legislatively with the problem 
associated with Maori land tenure and the Maori right 
to sell. During 1860 he was virtually head of the govern¬ 
ment for several months while the Premier, Stafford, was 
in England. In the early 1860s Richmond resigned his 
cabinet seat and went into a legal partnership in Dunedin. 
In 1862 he became a judge of the Supreme Court, and 
distinguished himself over many years for his integrity 
and humanity. 

C W Richmond’s sister also married an Atkinson and 
their youngest brother, Henry, married a Hursthouse 
first and then Emma Jane Parris. Two generations later, 
members of the family included a vice-admiral, Sir Max¬ 
well Richmond, and a Supreme Court judge, Sir Clifford 
Parris. 

RIDDIFORD, Daniel (1814-75) and Edward Joshua 

(1841-1911), father and son, were influential NZ pio¬ 
neers. Daniel was the immigration agent for the NZ Com¬ 
pany’s first settlement, arriving in Wellington in March 
1840. His task was to organise temporary housing for 
immigrants when they arrived, especially to ensure the 
hospitable reception and care of women, children and any 
sick. In the mid-1840s, Riddiford took up what became 
the Orongoronga Station on the land between the Muka- 
muka and Wainuiomata Rivers. He later arranged the 
lease of the Te Awaiti Block on the East Coast, and then 
lived on his Woburn property, an area of the Hutt Valley 
that still bears the name, Woburn. 
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Edward was born at Wellington, educated in Christ¬ 
church and Melbourne, spent some time on the Victo¬ 
rian and Otago goldfields and then in 1862 took over 
the management of the Te Awaiti Block, which he later 
inherited. Edward gradually amassed huge holdings, in¬ 
cluding Glenburn Station, north of Te Awaiti; a property 
called Tablelands near Martinborough; and some other 
smaller stations. He became known as ‘King’ Riddiford. 
He was a skilled farmer and businessman and the family 
subsequently became one of the best known of the North 
Island’s farming dynasties. 

RIFLEMAN (see Wrens) 

RIMMER,John (1939- ), one of NZ’s leading compos¬ 
ers, was born in Auckland, educated at the University 
of Auckland, and studied at the University of Toronto 
for two years after winning a Canadian Commonwealth 
Scholarship. He taught at the North Shore Teachers’ 
College on his return to NZ and taught at the Auckland 
University School of Music from 1974 to 2003. Rimmer’s 
compositions are instrumental, orchestral and choral, 
and involve electro-acoustic resources, testimony to his 
breadth of interest and talent. A horn player himself, he 
was awarded first prize in the International Horn Society 
competition in 1983 for his ensemble piece De Aestibus 
Rerum, and two years later a computer-generated work. 
Fleeting Images, received an international award. He has 
been president of the Composers Association of NZ, on 
the board of directors of the NZ Composers Foundation 
and has worked on the national music syllabus committee 
for the revision of school music. In 2003 he finished his 
time as composer-in-residence for the Auckland Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra and turned his attention to composing 
brass band music. 

RIMU (Dacrydium cupressinum), also known as red pine, 
is perhaps NZ’s most remarkable tree. It is beautiful in 
appearance from its youth to its old age at about 1,000 
years. It has beautifully figured, hard and durable timber, 
which has made it a traditional favourite for panelling 
and furniture. It has been a prominent tree in mixed 
forests throughout NZ from sea level to 600 m. It grows 
to 35 m in height at maturity, although some have been 
recorded as high as 60 m. The straight trunk is generally 
about 2 m thick in mature trees. 

The rimu’s leaves are pointed scales about 4 mm long. 
The male cones shed pollen in the spring, and the female 
cone when ripe, from midsummer to autumn, has a 4 
mm long, black seed on a juicy red receptacle. It is very 
popular with birds. Although the rimu was one of the 
most common of the podocarps in pre-European rain 
forests, exploitation has reduced it drastically. Regen¬ 
eration is good in some areas with selective planting in 
logged forests. 

Heart timber from the rimu, less durable only than 


kauri and totara, is beautifully figured because of a twist¬ 
ing of the grain during the gradual growth of the tree. 
Where once it was used for house frames, its scarcity and 
slow regeneration ensure that it will in future be used only 
for furniture and plywood veneers for decorative pur¬ 
poses. It was used for wall panelling, floors and furniture 
in the Beehive government building in Wellington. 

RIMUTAKA FOREST PARK runs along the Rimutaka 
Range from the southern end to the point where the 
highway from Wellington to the Wairarapa passes over 
the Rimutaka Summit (555 m above sea level). The park 
was established in 1972, covers 14,000 ha, and is mostly 
trackless protection forest, consisting mainly of beech 
and scrub on steep broken country on the east of the 
main range. 

RIMUTAKA RANGE, which encompasses the Rimutaka 
Forest Park, runs from Palliser Bay northwards to the 
east of Wellington and the Hutt Valley, to link up with 
the southern end of the Tararua Range. The two ranges 
are the start of an almost unbroken chain through to the 
north-east of the North Island, including the Ruahines, 
Maungaharurus, Huiaraus and Raukumaras. 

The Rimutakas are notorious for the strong gales 
which periodically sweep their slopes. State Highway 2, 
that links Wellington and the Hutt Valley with the Waira¬ 
rapa via the Rimutaka Summit, runs through a funnel- 
shaped valley, and cars have been blown from the road 
by freakish winds — a sign at one point warns motorists 
to ‘Beware of the Wind’. At one time the railway line also 
went over the Rimutakas between the Hutt Valley and 
Wellington, and part of each train was a special braking 
carriage because of the steepness. 

RINGATU CHURCH, founded in 1867 by Te Kooti 
Rikirangi, has maintained a place among the indigenous 
NZ religions with a little over 15,000 adherents at the 
2001 census. Te Kooti contracted tuberculosis while a 
prisoner in exile in the Chatham Islands and claimed 
to have recovered miraculously. In December 1867 he 
declared he had received a divine revelation and had been 
ordered to found a church, drawing most of its theology 
from the Old Testament. 

Te Kooti, among others, had been imprisoned in the 
Chathams without trial. He became the leader of the 
exiles and led them in the seizure of a ship and an escape 
to the mainland. While the leader was alive, the sect grew 
steadily and became a significant Maori religion in terms 
of numbers. Te Kooti’s sermons became increasingly the¬ 
atrical — he would smear his hand with phosphorus so 
that it would shine in the dimly lit meeting houses (Ring- 
atu means ‘the uplifted hand’). 

Most Ringatu services are held in meeting-houses 
rather than in specially built churches. An executive of 
12 members is elected every two years to administer the 



church, and tohungas are appointed to nurture the faith 
and its governing laws. 

A strong echo of pre-European Maori ritual is the 
reliance on memory for chants and hymns required of 
Ringatu members. 

RITCHIE, Ross (1941- ) was born in Wellington and 
undertook art training at Wellington Technical College 
and the Polytechnic Design School during 1954-58. He 
worked as a signwriter and road poster artist with the 
NZ Railways’ Studio from 1956 to 1964. From 1965 
he worked for the Auckland Art Gallery and eventually 
became its first exhibition designer. A committed figura¬ 
tive painter, his paintings often contain references to, or 
borrow elements from, other artists’ works, while remain¬ 
ing distinctively his own. He has exhibited with others 
since 1963 and has been included in many international 
exhibitions. However, he did not begin full-time painting 
until 1991, and his solo shows have been irregular over 
the years. 

RIVERS in NZ are generally fast-flowing because of 
the mountainous nature of most of the country, and the 
consequent height above sea-level of most of the catch¬ 
ment areas. This renders them mostly unnavigable, but it 
has made them valuable for the generation of electricity. 
By far the longest river in the country is the Waikato, 
which flows 425 km before entering the Tasman Sea. The 
second longest, but with a much larger volume of water 
discharged at its mouth, is the Clutha which runs 322 km 
into the Pacific Ocean. The major rivers of NZ and their 
lengths in kilometres are listed below. 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean (North Island) 


Piako.90 

Waihou (or Thames).135 

Rangitaiki.193 

Whakatane.105 

Waipaoa (from source, Mata River).121 

Waiapu (from source, Waipapa Stream).113 

Wairoa (from source, Hangaroa River).137 

Mohaka (from source, Taharua River).172 

Ngaruroro.154 

Tukituki.113 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean (South Island) 

Clarence.209 

Conway.48 

Waiau-uha (or Waiau).178 

Hurunui.138 

Waipara.64 

Ashley.97 

Waimakariri.161 

Selwyn.95 

Rakaia.145 

Ashburton.90 

Rangitata (from source, Clyde River) .121 
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Opihi.80 

Pareora.56 

Waihao.64 

Waitaki (from source, Hopkins River).209 

Kakanui.64 

Shag.72 

Taieri.288 

Clutha (from source, Makarora River).338 

Flowing into the Tasman Sea (South Island) 

Hollyford.76 

Cascade.64 

Arawhata.68 

Haast.64 

Karangarua.37 

Cook.32 

Waiho (from source, Callery River).32 

Whataroa.51 

Wanganui.56 

Waitaha.40 

Hokitika.65 

Arahura.56 

Taramakau.80 

Grey.121 

Buller (from source, Travers River).177 

Mokihinui.56 

Karamea.80 

Heaphy.35 

Aorere (from source, Spee River).72 

Takaka (from source, Cobb River).72 

Motueka.108 

Flowing into the Tasman Sea (North Island) 

Waimea (from source, Wai-iti River).48 

Otaki.48 

Manawatu.160 

Rangitikei.241 

Turakina.137 

Whangaehu.161 

Whanganui.329 

Waitotara.108 

Pa tea.143 

Waitara.100 

Mokau.158 

Waikato (from source, Upper Waikato River) .. 425 

Wairoa (from source, Waiotu Stream).132 

Hokianga (from source, Waihou River).72 

Flowing into Cook Strait 

Pelorus.64 

Wairau.257 

Awatere.126 

Ruamahanga.124 

Hutt...56 

Flowing into Foveaux Strait 

Mataura.240 

Oreti.203 

Aparima (Jacobs River).113 

Waiau (from source, Clinton River).185 
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RIVERTON, a town with a little over 1,800 people, 40 
km north-west of Invercargill, is the oldest permanent 
European settlement in Southland. Captain John Howell 
was sent to the site of the town by the pioneering whaler, 
storekeeper and farmer, John Jones, to establish a whaling 
station there. Howell began ship building and store keep¬ 
ing, bought Jones out, married a member of the Ngati 
Mamoe tribe, and built up a vast sheep run. Riverton was 
originally a Maori settlement called Aparima, named after 
the river upon which it lies, and even before the end of 
the 18th century it was used as a supply base by sealers 
and whalers from New South Wales operating around the 
Fiordland and Foveaux Strait coasts. It became a borough 
in 1879, and was incorporated in the Southland District 
Council in 1989. Although its population declined by one 
per cent during the 1980s, it held up better than any of 
the other small towns in the Southland council’s region. 
Today, it focuses on farming and is a summer resort. The 
river estuary is a fatal attraction for wild duck, indicated 
by the numerous maimai (hunters’ shelters) which line its 
shores. 

ROADS AND URBAN STREETS stretch over 92,000 
km. About 10,800 km are state highways and motorways, 
16,300 km urban roads and 65,300 km rural roads of 
varying quality, all crossing 15,600 bridges, carrying the 
country’s 1.9 million private cars (a total of over 2.8 mil¬ 
lion licensed vehicles). 

The cost of providing adequate reading in this country 
is relatively high on a population basis because a small 
number of people are widely distributed over generally 
hilly terrain which is subject to high rainfall. The adminis¬ 
tration of the reading system is by Transit NZ, providing 
funds from government for state highways and supple¬ 
menting local government reading funds. 

Before the arrival of Europeans, Maori did most of 
their travelling by river and coastal canoe. But in the 
North Island there was a track along the west coast for 
the full length of the island; and on the eastern side, the 
track moved inland at Napier, going south, and back to 
the coast at about Castlepoint. In the South Island, a track 
traced the coast on the eastern side, linking a number of 
paths running westward, alongside the major rivers, over 
mountain passes to the West Coast. 

The early European settlements were almost all on the 
coast and again coastal shipping was the easiest and most 
used link. 

The first well-formed roads were those put down for 
military reasons by the British Army in the 1840s and 
1850s. The Great South Road from Auckland was con¬ 
structed under the supervision of Imperial soldiers as were 
roads north from Wellington to Paekakariki on the west 
coast and through the Hutt Valley and over the Rimutaka 
Range into the Wairarapa. The wars of the 1860s saw 
more well-formed roads pushed through by the army and 
the gold rush in Otago brought further development. 


Bullock-drawn sleds or carts were the first forms of 
land transport for heavy loads where the land was clear 
of bush. But they were slow and cumbersome, especially 
after rain. Reasonably well-made roads were essential for 
the faster horse and cart combination. The first regular 
coach services began in the early 1860s from Dunedin to 
the diggings at Tuapeka; from Christchurch through Dun¬ 
edin to Invercargill; and from Christchurch to Hokitika. 

The nature of the NZ economy made a network of 
roads inevitable from the beginning of the refrigerated 
shipping era in 1882 as settlers spread over the land de¬ 
veloping it for pastoral farming. They needed roads to get 
their produce to factories and freezing works and, later, 
ports. The topography with many hills and fast-running 
rivers made it expensive, and the steadily growing rail 
services were an excuse for many settlements to postpone 
road making. 

Flooding is still a major problem, with large amounts 
of money required every year somewhere in the country 
for repair work to washed-out roads. This and the high 
ratio of motor vehicles has forced the government and 
local bodies, particularly since World War Two, to allo¬ 
cate the substantial amount of money required for the 
construction and maintenance of roads. On 1 July 1996, 
Transfund NZ was established, independent of Transit 
NZ, to take over funding of NZ’s land transport system. 
It raises its money from fuel excise tax, road user charges 
and motor vehicle registration funds. 

ROBB, Sir (George) Douglas (1899-1974) was a tho¬ 
racic and general surgeon, whose skill and innovative 
techniques earned him an international reputation. He 
was also an influential commentator on the develop¬ 
ment of health services in NZ, and he collaborated with 
agricultural scientists on experiments involving pastoral 
animals. 

Robb was born in Auckland, educated there and in 
Otago, and for five years from 1923 undertook post¬ 
graduate study at London and Belfast. Robb became sen¬ 
ior thoracic surgeon at Greenlane Hospital in Auckland, 
but his influence was extensive through such posts as 
president of the NZ branch of the (then) British Medical 
Association, as chairman of the NZ Medical Council, 
Chancellor of the University of Auckland, and member 
of the University of NZ Senate. He was also the author 
of Medicine and Health in NZ (1940), Health Services or 
Doctors and Hospitals (1942), Hospital Reform in NZ 
(1949), and Medical Odyssey (1968). 

ROBERT MCDOUGALL GALLERY opened in Christ¬ 
church in June 1932 and until 2003 housed the city’s pub¬ 
lic art collection. The city’s mayor, D G Sullivan, carried 
out the formalities four years after the laying of the foun¬ 
dation stone by its benefactor, Robert Ewing McDougall, 
a Christchurch businessman. 

In the 1920s, McDougall proposed that if the Christ- 
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church City Council provided a site, he would place at the 
disposal of the city a gift sum of £25,000 for the construc¬ 
tion of a gallery to hold the city’s collection, which was 
at that time housed by the Canterbury Society of Arts. 
This proposal was eventually agreed to and the architec¬ 
tural design of Edward Armstrong was selected. A site was 
found at the rear of the Canterbury Museum in the Botanic 
Gardens, and the art gallery was completed in 1932. 

At that time it was considered to be one of the most 
up-to-date galleries in the Southern Hemisphere, and the 
building stands largely as it did then with a few minor 
service additions made in the early 1960s, 1970s and 
1980s. The whole design is neo-classical. Constructed 
largely of brick and concrete with exterior facings of 
Oamaru stone, the gallery blends harmoniously with its 
natural setting. In 2003, when the collection moved to the 
new Christchurch Art Gallery, the building was leased to 
the Canterbury Museum Trust Board. 

ROBERTS, Henry (1862-1949) and Edward James 
(1891-1972) were the first father and son combination 
to play rugby for NZ. Henry, known as Harry, scored the 
first try for NZ as a member of the first national team, 
against a Wellington XV, immediately before departure of 
the 1884 team for Australia. He was a versatile footballer 
but played mainly as a halfback. He also represented Wel¬ 
lington at cricket and three of his sons played rugby for 
Wellington. 

One of them, Edward, known universally as Teddy, 
was a brilliant halfback who played 26 matches for the 
All Blacks from 1913 to 1921. He was the contemporary 
of another fine Wellington halfback ‘Ginger’ Nicholls, and 
often had to vie with him for a place in the provincial and 
national sides. In 1920, Teddy Roberts was chosen for the 
All Black tour of Australia as a five-eighth and was the 
highest scoring player in the side. 

ROBERTS, John Mackintosh (1840-1928) was born in 
Bombay, educated in Scotland and came to NZ in 1855 
with his parents who took up land at Hunua, near Auck¬ 
land. He won the NZ Cross in November 1868 for action 
at Oturoa Pa. Roberts earned a reputation as an outstand¬ 
ing scout and bush fighter with von Tempsky’s Forest 
Rangers, and was dubbed ‘Deerfoot’ by von Tempsky in 
his diary. He later commanded the Armed Constabulary 
in Auckland, and served as a magistrate in the Wairarapa, 
Tauranga and Opotiki. He had been inspired to join the 
armed forces in 1863, at the outbreak of the war over the 
Waikato lands, because the buildings on the family farm 
had all been burnt down. 

ROBERTS, Murray Beresford (1919-74), who went 
by a variety of aliases, was NZ’s greatest con man. He 
was educated at Auckland Grammar School and passed 
University Entrance at the age of 15 but could not attend 
until he was 16. It was his plan to become a doctor and he 


attended medical school but his life was forever tarnished 
by an incident when he posed as a doctor without being 
properly qualified. The scandal followed him, and he was 
forced to live by his wits, creating fictional names and 
histories to gain employment. 

One of the many guises he adopted was that of the 
wealthy industrialist, the Baron Alfried von Krupp (a real 
person) as whom Roberts entertained the Mayor of Manly 
and other civic leaders to an oysters-and-filet-mignon 
lunch at which ‘the Baron’ promised to invest £250,000 
into a local parking station. Unfortunately the police 
arrived to break up the party. 

Roberts’s life was punctuated by many such incidents 
and the inevitable prison sentences that followed. He lived 
a lonely and unfulfilled existence, and took his own life in 
August 1974. 

ROBINS belong to a genus of the native flycatchers, in 
the Eopsaltriidae family, which includes 44 species in Aus¬ 
tralasia. They are found in both native and exotic forests 
and, like tomtits, they do not move very far from their 
breeding territories throughout the year. 

The three subspecies found in NZ are: North Island 
robin (Petroica australis longipes), the males coloured 
with greys, browns and white, and females with browns, 
and white; the South Island robin (P. a. australis), slightly 
larger with some yellow on the male; and the Stewart 
Island robin (P. a. rakiura), similar to the South Island 
robin. They feed on worms and a variety of invertebrates, 
mostly taken from the forest floor. The female builds a 
nest of twigs, fibres, moss and spider webs, lined with soft 
grasses. Two clutches of two or three spotted cream eggs 
are laid between September and February with an incuba¬ 
tion period of up to 20 days. The male feeds the female 
from the nest-building stage to the fledging of the young. 

The Chatham Island black robin (P. traversi) has 
been extinct on the main island since before 1871, and 
dwindling numbers on other islands of the group led the 
Wildlife Service to transfer seven birds, including the two 
surviving females, to Mangere Island in 1976 and they 
have been nesting there, and on South East Island, ever 
since. While the population has been slowly increasing to 
around 250 birds, making it a world-famous case history 
in conservation, the back robin is still regarded as critically 
endangered. 

ROBINSON, Sir Dove-Myer (1901-89) was Mayor of 
Auckland from 1959 until 1965 and again from 1968 
until 1980, a man fondly remembered by Aucklanders for 
his successful fight to preserve the Waitemata Harbour 
from ‘organised’ pollution. 

Born in England, Robinson was a successful competi¬ 
tor in motor-cycle events as a young man, several times 
winning the NZ sidecar title and setting speed and fuel 
economy records. He was in business as the proprietor 
of a children’s clothing firm in Auckland from 1942 until 
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1959 but it was his interest in health and natural living 
that first brought him prominence. In the early 1950s, he 
decided to fight against a proposal for a Browns Island 
sewerage scheme which would have polluted Waitemata 
Harbour by pouring into it inadequately treated sewage. 
Almost single-handedly at first, he tackled the local gov¬ 
ernment establishment and won a long and tiring political 
battle. When Auckland residents fully realised what he 
had done, they elected him for the first of his many terms 
as mayor, in 1959. Robinson was a folksy, often combat¬ 
ive figure who became widely admired for his political and 
administrative skills. 

ROBINSON, Sir Hercules George Robert (1824-97), 
who became the first Baron Rosmead, was briefly the tenth 
Governor of NZ, from April 1879 until September 1880. 
He was born in Ireland, educated at Sandhurst and, after 
an army career and some minor diplomatic appointments, 
became Governor of Hong Kong from 1859 until 1865, 
Governor of Ceylon from 1865 until 1872 and Governor 
of New South Wales from 1872 until his appointment to 
NZ. After 17 months in NZ, he became Governor of Cape 
Colony and British High Commissioner for South Africa. 
His term in South Africa was extended twice because of 
his diplomacy in negotiating peace after the first Boer War 
in 1881, and in dealing with the problems of Bechuana- 
land (now Botswana) from 1881 to 1885. He was brought 
out of retirement in 1895 when British/Boer relations had 
deteriorated and were on course for the second Boer War. 
However, he was forced into retirement again by ill-health 
early in 1897. 

ROBINSON, William (1814-89) was an Englishman 
who made his fortune in South Australia between 1839 
and 1856 when he came to NZ and by 1885 was one 
of the two top landowners in the country. He also made 
his name as a racehorse owner and breeder, and he was 
known throughout the country in his time as ‘Ready 
Money Robinson’ because he paid cash for the Cheviot 
Station, which was the first property he bought when he 
arrived from Australia. He bought adjacent land and ex¬ 
panded Cheviot Station to 33,600 ha and built on it one 
of the finest homesteads in the country. In the 1860s he 
imported thoroughbreds, started an impressive stud and 
raced horses in England, including Gratitude which won 
the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot in 1865. 

ROBLEY, Horatio (see Moko) 

ROGERNOMICS is the term used to describe the 
period and activities of the 1984 Labour Government when 
financial controls were rapidly removed from what had 
been a very heavily regulated economy. The name was 
coined from the name of Roger Douglas, who was the 
then Minister of Finance and oversaw the reforms. 

After the election victory on 14 July of that year it 


took Douglas just four days to start dismantling some of 
the draconian measures the previous National Govern¬ 
ment had put in place. The changes were dramatic and 
far-reaching and opened up the NZ marketplace to a free 
economy. Though reforms were needed, these ones per¬ 
haps came too quickly and too soon. A financial euphoria 
and overconfidence followed which contributed to NZ 
being a major casualty of the 1987 sharemarket crash. NZ 
suffered a 37 per cent fall in sharemarket values after the 
crash, while New York suffered only a 15.5 per cent fall 
by comparison. 

ROLLESTON,William (1831-1903) was Superintendent 
of Canterbury and a highly successful provincial politi¬ 
cian who, however, never fulfilled his promise at central 
government level. 

He was born in Yorkshire and in 1855 graduated from 
Cambridge with second-class honours in the classical tri¬ 
pos. He emigrated to Canterbury in 1858 in search of ‘the 
freer life of a colony’, as he said himself, and, after three 
years as a shepherd, took up land near Lake Coleridge, a 
run later to be called Mt Algidus. He became a member of 
the Provincial Council in 1863 and was Provincial Secre¬ 
tary soon after his election, a post he held until 1865 when 
he accepted a request by Weld to serve as Under-Secretary 
for Native Affairs. He became Superintendent of Canter¬ 
bury in 1868, a job he had pursued with vigour following 
his resignation as Under-Secretary. He was elected to Par¬ 
liament in 1868, a few weeks after gaining the Canterbury 
Superintendency. 

Throughout the 1870s, Canterbury was highly pros¬ 
perous with an expanding population, and under Rolles- 
ton’s guidance there was a balanced development of land 
in which small farmers were encouraged as much as the 
large runholders. He became Minister of Lands, Immigra¬ 
tion and Education in the Hall administration of 1879, 
and in 1891 became Leader of the Opposition. His popu¬ 
larity in Canterbury was waning, and he was defeated in 
his bid for Parliament in 1893. He was re-elected in 1896 
but never regained his prestige at national level, and was 
defeated in the Riccarton seat in 1899. 

Although Rolleston was a member of the upper mid¬ 
dle class, he held liberal views; during the Parihaka crisis, 
when he briefly held office as Native Minister, he strongly 
argued a policy of clemency towards Te Whiti and his 
group of pacifist campaigners. He had to defer to the bel¬ 
ligerent Bryce, however. 

His name is remembered by several landmarks: 

• The township of Rolleston, 22 km south-west of 
Christchurch; 

• Rolleston Glacier, on the western side of the Southern 
Alps in North Westland; 

• Mt Rolleston, 2,271 m high, on the main divide of the 
Alps; 

• Rolleston River, which flows from Mt Rolleston and 
the Rolleston Glacier; 
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• Rolleston Range between Mt Algidus and Mt Bryce in 

Central Canterbury. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH has the second high 
est membership of the Christian denominations in NZ, 
after Anglicans, with around 486,000 adherents, or 
about 12 per cent of the population. Catholics have never 
been more numerous than 20 per cent. Membership has 
declined by about 5 per cent each decade since the 1970s, 
although this rate is lower than the decline in numbers 
of the two other prevalent Christian denominations, the 
Anglicans and the Presbyterians. 

Catholics have been permanently settled in NZ since 
Thomas Poynton arrived in 1828 to open a timber trad¬ 
ing post on the Hokianga. In 1835 he went to Sydney to 
discuss with the newly-arrived Bishop Polding whether a 
priest could be appointed to serve the spiritual needs of 
the dozen or so Catholics in the Hokianga district. Polding 
made representations to Rome but the Pope had already 
made provision by the appointment of Jean Baptiste 
Pompallier, who arrived at Hokianga in January 1838 to 
establish the Catholic Church in NZ and Oceania. 

Pompallier, attended by Father L C Servant and Broth¬ 
er Michael Colomban, celebrated the first mass on NZ soil 
the day they arrived. 

In each of the country’s six dioceses the local bishop 
exercises authority, in union with the Pope. All the bishops 
meet in Conference twice a year to collaborate on matters 
of national concern. The Archbishop of Wellington is the 
Metropolitan of the Ecclesiastical Province of NZ. This is 
the same hierarchical structure that operates throughout 
the world. The present Archbishop and his two predeces¬ 
sors have been made Cardinals. 

ROMNEY SHEEP dominate the NZ meat and wool 
industry, making up over half the national flock. They 
are widespread throughout the country. It is now called 
the NZ Romney, acknowledging that it has emerged as a 
breed distinct from its antecedents which first arrived here 
in 1853 from the wet fens of south-east England, where 
the Romney Marsh breed still exists. 

It was not until the early 1900s that the Romney began 
to come into its own on the wet lowland regions of the 
country, and by the 1960s it comprised three-quarters of 
the sheep in this country. But the performance of the breed 
varied widely from region to region, and problems of 
infertility vexed farmers who had not attended to breeding 
up for fecundity. 

It is a dual-purpose breed with equal emphasis on meat 
and wool, medium-sized sheep weighing between 45 kg 
and 55 kg, with white face and legs usually covered with 
wool. Most of the wool, with a fibre diameter between 33 
and 37 microns, is used for carpet manufacture, but some 
goes into the production of furnishing and coarse dress 
fabrics and blankets. 


RONGO is the god of agriculture and all cultivated foods. 
As a deity associated with Tane, Rongo was a fertilis¬ 
ing, reproductive god identified, in particular, with the 
kumara, in whose gardens tapu staffs symbolising Rongo 
were set up. 

Rongo was god or atua of peace, boys being dedicated 
to him in the baptism or tohi rite. His full name was 
Rongo-marae-roa, and he was one of the most important 
of the offspring of Rangi, the Sky Father and Papa, the 
Earth Mother. 

RONGOPAI was built by the followers of Te Kooti 
Rikirangi in 1888 and is a unique Maori assembly house 
extensively decorated with folk-painted wall panels and 
rafters. Recently it was reconstructed and restored by its 
owners, with assistance from the Historic Places Trust. 

Rongopai is situated at Waituhi (21 km north-west 
of Gisborne) and is open to the public. A reflective art 
of remarkable vision, the art of Rongopai is the work of 
unknown artists inspired by the teachings of a messianic 
cult, Ringatu. Wall panels or poupou are painted with 
flowering trees and shrubs; hunting scenes; foliage-con¬ 
cealed religious symbols; marakihau and other marine 
monsters created from classical curvilinear designs; and 
exotic birds and flowers. The total effect suggests a lost 
Maori Eden, a strange silent world vibrating with colour 
and creative energy. 

One of several Ringatu-built assembly houses, Rongopai 
measures 25.5 by 10.5 m and is a Whanau a Kai tribal 
runanga. The hapu regarded the house as highly sacred 
until its tapu was lifted in 1964, after which it was used 
as a prayer house and centre for healing under Ringatu 
priests or tohunga. 

Also known as Eriopeta, Rongopai is a whare whaka- 
papa or house of genealogy. Depicted on its wall panels 
are ancestral chiefs and warriors of several East Coast 
tribes, among them Rongo-whakaata, the iwi or tribe of 
Te Kooti. 

Both prophet and war leader, Te Kooti (for political 
reasons) never saw Rongopai. Built for him by over 500 
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of his adherents, the house was to have been a centre for 
Ringatu and a whare rongopai, or house of good tidings, 
of peace, marking the end of the Land Wars on the East 
Coast. 

Although rejected by many elders, the folk art of 
Rongopai impressed Te Kooti, when it was later described 
to him. And the style was used in other Ringatu-buil 
assembly houses, which included Te Whai-a-Te-Motu 
(Ruatahuna) and Tokanganui-o-Noho, and Te Kuiti, 
which Te Kooti helped decorate with folk style carvings. 

An outstanding cultural achievement and continuing 
tradition, the art of Rongopai has influenced generations 
of Maori artists, and is increasingly reflected in the art of 
Europeans who have also discovered its unique vision and 
its powerful imagery. A traditionally designed whare ru- 
nanga, Rongopai is decorated not only with folk painting 
but also with pre-European curvilinear designs in black, 
red, yellow and white. The designs are offset by colourful 
motifs found in taaniko or cloak decoration. In marked 
contrast with bright wall paintings are the subdued classic- 
designed reed panels or tukutuku which include one with 
eyes skilfully worked into the reed. These are the all-seeing 
eyes of the protective guardian of Rongopai, an atua or 
god of ancient Maori belief. 

For over 80 years the art of Rongopai existed in dark¬ 
ness and memory. Shortly after it was completed, it was 
placed under tapu and access was forbidden. Consequent¬ 
ly, the art survived, whereas in most other meeting-houses 
of the period it had disappeared through replacement with 
carved wall panels or as a result of being painted over. 

However, restoration work on the art of Rongopai and 
the replacement of tukutuku panelling, have been success¬ 
ful. Today the house is among the finest of its kind in the 
country, a credit to its creators and its conservators. 

ROOK The crow family (Corvidae) is represented in 
NZ by the English rook (Corvus frugilegus), introduced 
between 1862 and 1873 and now found mostly in 
Hawke’s Bay and Southern Wairarapa in the North Island, 
and Christchurch, Banks Peninsula and Peel Forest in the 
South Island. A programme of poisoning was used to 
control the rook in many regions because of the damage 
caused to crops. 

The rook is almost entirely black with a white face and 
greyish-black bill. Nesting starts around August, mainly in 
tall eucalypts and exotic pines, occasionally in Lombardy 
poplars and Norfolk Island pines. Up to five pale bluish- 
green eggs, with even blotches of dark and light-brown, 
are laid in September and October. The incubation period 
is 16 to 18 days. Its call is a distinctive ‘caw caw caw’ 
noise. Birds feeding on pasture in groups can be comical, 
often rising and landing close by or chasing each other in 
low flight. 

An extinct crow (Palaeocorax moriorum ), once wide¬ 
spread, is known from sub-fossil bones. 


ROSS is a settlement of just over 300 people situated 
30 km south-west of Hokitika. It became famous in the 
early 1900s when the largest gold nugget ever discovered 
in NZ was found by two miners at nearby Jones Creek. 
The nugget, 2,807 g in weight, was named ‘the Honour¬ 
able Roddy’ after the then Minister of Mines, Roderick 
McKenzie. It was later bought by the government and 
presented as a gift to George V at his coronation. Ross 
had been associated with gold mining since the 1860s but, 
despite a hectic revival during the period after the finding 
of ‘the Honourable Roddy’, most of the mining had fin¬ 
ished by the early 20th century. The town is named after 
George Arthur Ross (1829-76), treasurer for the Canter¬ 
bury Provincial Council at the time. 

ROSS DEPENDENCY (see Antarctica) 

ROTORUA is NZ’s best-known tourist centre, favoured 
for its therapeutic spa, thermal activity and historic asso¬ 
ciations with Maori. The urban area, with a population of 
about 55,000, is situated on the shore of Lake Rotorua in 
the Bay of Plenty district, 105 km south-east of Hamilton 
and 82 km north-east of Taupo. It is primarily a tourist 
resort, but it is also a servicing and distributing centre for 
pastoral farming and the sawmilling and pulp and paper 
manufacturing industries. Rotorua became a borough in 
1922, a city in 1962 and since 1989 has been administered 
by a district council based in the city. Population of the 
district is around 67,000. 

The city is sited on the south-western corner of Lake 
Rotorua which covers 83 km 2 . Lake Rotorua is the tra¬ 
ditional centre for Te Arawa people, whose consistent 
siding with the Europeans during the wars of the 1860s 
was a crucial factor in containing what was regarded as 
a rebellion. 

The European settlement at Rotorua did not start until 
the 1870s, but by the 1880s it had already become a tour¬ 
ist attraction mainly because of the extraordinary Pink 
and White Terraces on the shores of nearby Lake Rotoma- 
hana. After the destruction of the terraces, tourism was re¬ 
built around the spa and the geysers at Whakarewarewa. 

Even before the turn of the century the thermal waters 
of the Rotorua geothermal area were attracting people for 
therapeutic bathing for ailments such as arthritis, nervous 
diseases, certain types of eczema and simply for convales¬ 
cence. In 1908 the government opened a European-style 
spa-house, which today houses the Rotorua Museum of 
Art and History. 

The city is geared to attract thousands of visitors; there 
are numerous hotels and motels, many of which have their 
own hot spa pools fed by natural springs. 

The chief thermal area with displays for tourists is at 
Whakarewarewa, where there is a model fortified village, 
or pa, and a Maori arts and crafts centre at which Maori 
master artists and students can be seen at work on tradi¬ 
tional crafts, including carving. 
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There is a rich variety of scenic and recreational attrac¬ 
tions in and around the city. 

ROTORUA MUSEUM OF ART AND HISTORY, Te 

Whare Taonga o Te Arawa, is situated in an important 
historic building named the Bath House. The Tudor-styled 
spa opened in 1908, offering a range of treatments based 
on waters drawn from nearby springs. It was run by the 
NZ government until 1963 when the Rotorua City Coun¬ 
cil took control. The Bath House closed as a health facil¬ 
ity in 1966. In 1968 the Rotorua Museum opened in the 
South Wing of the building and the Rotorua Art Gallery 
in the North Wing in 1977. 

The institutions were amalgamated in 1988, and today 
the museum attracts over 100,000 local, national and in¬ 
ternational visitors each year. Key Museum stories include 
a detailed history of the Rotorua spa, an experience of 
the tragic 1886 eruption of Tarawera which destroyed the 
Pink and White Terraces of Rotomahana, and the story of 
the Te Arawa people illustrated by the nationally impor¬ 
tant Nga Taonga o Te Arawa. 

An experience of the nearby Mediterranean-styled Blue 
Baths, which were built in 1933, is also offered to visitors, 
as is an interactive cinema experience entitled Rotorua 
Stories which provides a dramatic overview of the geol¬ 
ogy, mythology and social history of the area. Art and 
photography exhibitions, many drawn from the museum’s 
collections, are regularly presented. 

ROUT, Ettie Annie (1877-1936) is best known for her 
campaign against venereal disease among NZ’s World War 
One troops. Born in Tasmania, she came to NZ in 1885, 
set up her own shorthand-typing business in Christchurch, 
became an authorised court reporter and, in 1910, the 
first editor of the union paper, The Maoriland Worker. In 
1915 she organised the NZ Volunteer Sisterhood and took 
women volunteers to Egypt. She soon discovered the prob¬ 
lem of venereal disease, which she said infected one-third 
of the troops each year. She advocated the distribution of 
prophylactic kits (which the Army carried out from late 
1917) and the setting up of medically inspected brothels. 
But her letters to NZ newspapers seeking support were 
banned by the Cabinet. 

In 1918 in Paris, she met every troop train, took the 
NZers into her care, lectured them on venereal disease 
and guided them towards ‘safe’ brothels. She married 
physiotherapist Fred Hornibrook in 1920, settled in 
London and wrote books on her wartime campaign (La 
Belle Discretion and Two Years in Paris), on birth control 
(including Safe Marriage, which was banned in NZ), and 
on sex, exercise, diet and Maori culture. 

Rout died in Rarotonga in 1936 after her only post¬ 
war visit to NZ. Though she was awarded the Reconnai- 
sance Fran^aise medal by the French (for her work in Paris 
and at Villers Brettoneux where she ran the Red Cross 
depot in 1919-20), received a tribute from the British War 


Office, and was mentioned in two books by H G Wells, 
her contribution was unrecognised and forgotten by NZ. 

Wrote John A Lee: ‘She is important in our history 
and yet has been lost sight of because she fell foul of the 
respectable’. 

ROWING, as a competitive sport, is believed to have 
begun in NZ on Lyttelton Harbour on New Year’s Day 
in 1862. A number of clubs had formed throughout the 
country by the time the NZ Amateur Rowing Association 
was formed at a meeting of the representatives of nine 
clubs in 1887. 

The clubs were in Wellington, Christchurch, Wanganui 
and Napier. The first national championships — for fours 
and single sculls — were held the following year, but they 
were held at different regattas and the first national cham¬ 
pionship regatta was not held until 1891 in Wanganui. 
Although inter-provincial eights were held from the 1920s, 
the first national annual championship was not held until 
1937. 

NZ has been extremely successful at the international 
level in competitive rowing. Richard Arnst became World 
Champion in 1908, held the title until 1912 and later 
regained it for a period. Following Arnst, Darcy Hadfield 
won international regattas at Henley and Paris in 1919. 
Another single sculler, Murray Watkinson, never won a 
world title, but was among the top group in the world and 
was third in the European Championships at Copenhagen 
in 1971. 

At the Empire and Commonwealth level, NZ has had 
success, with D D Rowlands winning the single sculls at 
Vancouver in 1954, and J R Hill taking the gold at Perth 
in 1962. NZ also won Empire or Commonwealth medals 
in the fours (with cox) at Lake Karapiro in NZ in 1950 
(a gold), in the double sculls (a silver), and pairs (a silver); 
and at Vancouver in 1954 in the pairs (a gold), in the 
double sculls (a silver); and in the coxed fours (a silver); 
at the Cardiff Games, in 1958, Hill won a gold for NZ 
in the single sculls, the double sculls won a bronze and 
the pairs won the gold; in 1962, at Perth, the coxed fours 
won a gold, the eights a silver, the coxless pairs and the 
double sculls both also a silver, and that same year Hill 
won the gold. 

But NZ’s greatest rowing triumph came at the Olympic 
Games at Munich in 1972, when the eight won the gold 
medal (Hurt, Veldman, Joyce, Hunter, Wilson, Earle, 
Coker, Robertson and Dickie, the cox), and the four 
(Tonks, Storey, Collinge and Mills) won the silver in their 
event. At the previous Olympics at Mexico City in 1968, 
the coxed four (Joyce, Storey, Collinge, Cole and Dickie, 
the cox) won the gold. NZ has also performed brilliantly 
at world championships, winning golds in the eights and 
coxed fours in 1983. 

At the Seoul Olympics of 1988, Nikki Payne and 
Lynley Hannen won the bronze in the women’s coxless 
pairs, Erik Verdonk a bronze in the single sculls and Chris 
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White, Greg Johnston, Ian Wright, George Keys and An¬ 
drew Bird a bronze in the coxed fours. 

There were no rowing medals for NZ at the 1992 Bar¬ 
celona Olympics, nor at the 1996 Atlanta Olympics, but 
in the late 1990s a new star came on to the scene with Rob 
Waddell who won back-to-back single sculls world cham¬ 
pionships in 1998 and 1999, then won the gold medal in 
the single sculls at the 2000 Sydney Olympics. Other stars 
to rise have been twins Caroline and Georgina Evers- 
Swindell, who won gold in the 2,000 m double sculls 
at the 2004 Athens Olympics, after winning consecutive 
double sculls world championships in 2002 and 2003. 

NZers have made the trans-Atlantic rowing race their 
very own, with NZ teams finishing first in each of the 
three races to date. The race is open to double-handed 
teams racing the 2,900 nautical miles across the Atlantic 
Ocean from Tenerife to Barbados. Rob Hamill and Phil 
Stubbs, from the Kiwi Challenge team, won the inaugural 
event in 1997. Both were made a Member of the New 
Zealand Order of Merit in January 1999 for services to 
ocean rowing (Phil Stubbs was awarded posthumously, 
having died in a light-aircraft crash late in 1998). In 2001, 
Steve Westlake and Matt Goodman, from the Telecom 
Challenge 1 team, came in first. In 2003, Westlake and 
Goodman returned to defend their title, racing as Team 
CRC, but were beaten into second place by rival team 
Holiday Shoppe Challenge (managed and coached by Rob 
Hamill, with Kevin Biggar and James Fitzgerald on board) 
in a record-breaking crossing time of 40 days, 5 hours and 
31 minutes. 

ROWLING, Sir Wallace Edward (1927-95) was the 47th 
Prime Minister of NZ, from September 1974 until Decem¬ 
ber 1975 when his Labour Administration was defeated at 
the general election by the National Party led by Robert 
Muldoon. Rowling was Minister of Finance in the Kirk 
administration from 1972, and succeeded to the leader¬ 
ship of the parliamentary Labour Party and the prime 
ministership on the death of Kirk in 1974. He remained 
Leader of the Opposition until he was deposed by David 
Lange in 1983. In 1985 he took up the position of NZ 
ambassador to Washington. He returned to NZ in 1988 
and chaired the administration of the Museum of New 
Zealand project until a few weeks before his death. 

Rowling was born in Motueka, and educated at Nel¬ 
son College and Canterbury University, where he gained 
an MA in economics. He won a Fulbright Scholarship to 
the US in 1955, and was later Deputy Assistant Director 
of Army Education. He was recognised as a resolute man 
in a small group or round a conference table, but lacked 
an articulate delivery in public, especially on television, 
and was not seen as decisive enough by his own party and 
the public at large. After Muldoon became Prime Minis¬ 
ter and revealed an aggressive and divisive style, a group 
of prominent NZers launched a ‘Citizens for Rowling’ 
campaign, claiming to be apolitical and simply in favour 


of decent leadership. But Muldoon attacked strongly on 
the grounds that it was a political manoeuvre and he 
triumphed. 

ROXBURGH is a small town in the Clutha Valley (popu¬ 
lation around 700), 150 km north-west of Dunedin. The 
area was populated originally by miners during the gold 
rush of the 1860s. The town of Roxburgh was surveyed in 
1866, and became a borough in 1877. It was named after 
an ancient ruined town on the Teviot River in Scotland, 
and many of its streets still bear Scottish border town 
names. The area is most notable for its fruit-growing and 
its hydro-electric dam. 

Large quantities of quality pip and stone fruits, notably 
peaches and apricots, and some berry fruits are grown 
on the flats alongside the Clutha River at Roxburgh, and 
there is a canning factory not far from the town. 

Roxburgh Hydro Electric Power Station lies in a nar¬ 
row gorge in the Clutha River, 10 km north of the town. 
When it was first commissioned in 1956, it was the big¬ 
gest power station in NZ, but was eclipsed by the new 
Clyde Dam and power station. Its generating capacity is 
320 MW and it is controlled by Contact Energy. The lake 
behind the Roxburgh dam covers 6 km 2 and runs back 
through the Roxburgh Gorge for 32 km. 

ROYAL NEW ZEALAND AIR FORCE In 1923, the 
New Zealand Permanent Air Force (NZPAF) was formed 
as part of the New Zealand Military Forces and the New 
Zealand Air Force (NZAF) as part of the Territorial 
Forces. Both were under Army control. The first bases 
were at Sockburn, Christchurch, later renamed Wigram, 
and at Hobsonville, Auckland (seaplanes). 

Defence spending on military aviation was limited 
until political upheaval in Europe in the mid-1930s led to 
a regeneration of NZ’s defence forces. The Royal NZ Air 
Force was constituted as a separate arm of the Military 
Forces on 1 April 1937. 

Immediately prior to the outbreak of World War Two 
in September 1939, it had been agreed that a wartime 
role of the RNZAF would be to provide aircrew and 
some ground crew to the Royal Air Force via the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. The RNZAF was also 
entrusted with local air defence of NZ. During the war in 
Europe seven RAF squadrons (Nos 75 and 485—490) were 
directly associated with NZers. Many other NZers served 
in other RAF squadrons (10,950 in all). As a separate Air 
Force, the RNZAF was prominent in the South-West Pa¬ 
cific from 1942 to 1945, raising and operating 24 squad¬ 
rons in the theatre. Approximately 25,000 NZers served 
in the RNZAF or the RAF during the war, of whom 4,149 
were killed, and 255 were wounded. 

Since World War Two, the RNZAF has contributed 
squadrons and/or personnel to the occupation of Japan 
(1946-48), the Malayan Emergency (in 1949-51 and 
1955-60), Cyprus (1952-55), Commonwealth Strategic 
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Reserve/ANZUK Force/Five Power Defence Arrangements 
(FPDA) in Singapore (1960-89), Confrontation with 
Indonesia (in 1964-66), and Vietnam (in 1967-71). 

In peace support operations, the RNZAF has contrib¬ 
uted to UN or coalition operations in Sinai (1982-86), 
Iran (1988-90), Gulf War (1990-91), Somalia (1993), 
in the Gulf Protection Force in 1998, Bougainville 
(1997-2000), UNTAET East Timor (1999-2004), UN- 
MISET East Timor (2002-2004), RAMSI Solomon Islands 
(2003-2004), and multinational operations against trans¬ 
national terrorists operating in or from Afghanistan (from 
2001), as well as in Kyrgyzstan (2003) and the Gulf of 
Oman (2003-2004). 

The head of the Air Force is the Chief of Air Force 
(CAF), an Air Vice-Marshal, who commands from the 
Air Staff in Wellington. CAF is assisted by a Deputy Chief 
of Air Force and Assistant Chiefs of Development, Plans 
and Resources. The operational-level command of the Air 
Force and its training and support systems is exercised by 
the Air Component Commander, Joint Forces New Zea¬ 
land (ACC JFNZ), an Air Commodore. 

Today, the role of the RNZAF is to carry out air opera¬ 
tions in defence of NZ’s strategic interests. This includes 
national security tasks, peace support operations and 
participating in regional security activities. The RNZAF 
comprises a Maritime Patrol Force, and Fixed and Rotary 
Wing Transport Forces, supported at two operational 
bases at Ohakea and Auckland with a further training and 
support base located at Woodbourne. The RNZAF’s Air 
Combat Force was disbanded in 2001, and its combat and 
training aircraft put up for sale. 

All RNZAF forces have an active role to play in sup¬ 
porting NZ’s strategic interests; both in joint operations 
with the Royal NZ Navy and the NZ Army, and in 
combined operations with friendly or coalition partners. 
National security tasks include such activities as patrolling 
NZ’s Exclusive Economic Zone and those of some Pacific 
neighbours, reconnaissance and surveillance, and, when 
directed by government, disaster assistance and relief. 
RNZAF aircraft routinely assist in oceanic search and, to 
a lesser extent, helicopter rescue operations. 

RNZAF contributions to peace support operations 
include the air tasks associated with the deployment of 
NZ Defence Force units, and RNZAF personnel deploy in 
United Nations peacekeeping and monitoring roles. 

The RNZAF’s contribution to regional security ac¬ 
tivities includes participation in the Five Power Defence 
Arrangements (between Australia, Malaysia, NZ, Singa¬ 
pore and the UK) that contribute to the stability of South- 
East Asia. Closer to home the RNZAF maintains close 
co-operation with Australia in a wide variety of regional 
and exercise activities, conducted throughout the South- 
West Pacific. 

ROYAL NEW ZEALAND BALLET COMPANY was 

formed in 1953 by Paul Gnatt, a former principal danseur 


with the Royal Danish Ballet. He was at the time con¬ 
ducting a school of ballet in Auckland for the Regional 
Council for Adult Education. Support for the group was 
tenuous to say the least, and it would not have survived 
the 1950s had it not been for the personality and dedica¬ 
tion of dancer and choreographer Gnatt. 

A national ballet had first been talked about in 1947, 
when the government made bursary grants to young 
dancers to study and gain experience overseas. During 
this early post-war period there was a growth of interest 
in ballet spurred on by a number of visiting companies, 
notably the Borovansky Ballet and the Australian Nat¬ 
ional Ballet Company. Borovansky and other companies 
included NZers among their dancers. The interest in ballet 
peaked in 1959 when the Royal Ballet visited NZ, headed 
by Dame Margot Fonteyn, and drew large and enthusias¬ 
tic audiences during a national tour. This enthusiasm led 
to the funding of the NZ company by the government- 
sponsored Arts Advisory Council from 1960. The ballet 
company has had varied success artistically and financially 
since that time, including periods when it has been virtual¬ 
ly defunct. Even for the most experienced and skilled, bal¬ 
let is a precarious living in NZ. The most famous dancers 
produced in NZ have been Rowena Jackson, Alex Grant 
and Bryan Ashbridge, all of whom became outstanding 
dancers for the Royal Ballet. 

The artistic directors of the Royal NZ Ballet have been: 
Paul Gnatt (1953-62), Russell Kerr (1962-69), Bryan 
Ashbridge (1970), Jon and Jacqui Trimmer (1971—74), 
Una Kai (1974-76), Philip Chatfield (1976-79), Jon and 
Jacqui Trimmer (1979-80), Harry Haythorn (1981-92), 
Ashley Kilar (1993-96), Matz Skoog (1996-2001), and 
Gary Harris (2001-). 

In 1998 the Royal NZ Ballet moved to its first-ever, 
permanent, purpose-built premises at Wellington’s West- 
pac Trust St James Theatre. 

(See also Ballet, Dance.) 

ROYAL NEW ZEALAND COASTGUARD FEDERA¬ 
TION (see Water Safety and Education) 

ROYAL NEW ZEALAND NAVY (RNZN) The primary 
responsibility of the RNZN is the maritime defence of 
NZ. The Chief of Navy (CN) and the Naval Staff are 
based in Wellington, and the Navy’s main base is in 
Devonport, Auckland, where the shore establishment of 
HMNZS Philomel is responsible for administration, sup¬ 
ply and training support of the Navy’s vessels. In addition, 
the naval dockyard in Devonport, managed commercially, 
undertakes the necessary maintenance and refitting work 
for the ships. The operational-level command of the Navy 
and its training and support systems is exercised by the 
Maritime Component Commander, Joint Forces New 
Zealand (MCC JFNZ), a Commodore. 

The Navy’s routine operations stretch across the 
South Pacific and South-East Asian regions, but its roles 
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in international peacekeeping and regional security also 
mean that NZ ships and naval personnel have served 
further afield. NZ deployed frigates into the Persian Gulf 
to operate with the UN-mandated Maritime Interdiction 
Force enforcing UN sanctions against Iraq. In addition, a 
specialist boarding party was sent to the Gulf to operate 
from other nations’ ships during 1999. Naval personnel 
have served ashore on peacekeeping duties in the Balkans, 
Sinai, Angola and Cambodia, while ships and personnel 
have also been deployed to East Timor and Bougainville. 

History The Royal Navy was responsible for the 
external maritime security of the new colony of NZ from 
1840, and had some internal security responsibilities until 
the end of the NZ Wars. The settlers’ government funded 
a small gunboat for internal security operations in 1846, 
and later, the ships of the Waikato Flotilla (1860-65) that 
operated off Taranaki and Tauranga as well as along the 
Waikato River. These craft were crewed by a mixture of 
Royal Navy, militia and local personnel, although they 
were not administered as a formal navy. 

Successive scares about NZ’s vulnerability to surprise 
raids by enemy cruisers led to the installation of coastal 
defences, and in 1860 a Naval Artillery Volunteer corps 
was established to defend NZ harbours. In 1884 four 
small spar torpedo boats were purchased for the seaward 
defence of the four main ports, then in 1887 the govern¬ 
ment agreed to fund ships of the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron which would supplement the Royal Navy’s Aus¬ 
tralian Squadron, then stationed in Sydney. Two ships 
from these squadrons would be stationed in NZ waters 
and were subject to the direction of the Governor. 

In 1909 the government decided to fund a battlecruiser 
for the Royal Navy, HMS New Zealand (the ship eventu¬ 
ally fought throughout World War One). By 1913, the 
government had passed the Naval Defence Act to estab¬ 
lish the NZ Naval Forces and HMS Philomel, an elderly 
3rd-class cruiser, was the first ship commissioned. She 
was placed under the operational control of the British 
Admiralty at the outbreak of war in 1914. After escorting 
the NZ force to seize German-held Samoa, Philomel saw 
active service in the Mediterranean, Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf. As many as 3,000 NZers served in the NZ Naval 
Forces or the Royal Navy during World War One. 

From 1921 NZ’s operational naval force was titled the 
New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy, and its ships 
were increasingly crewed by NZers. The NZ Division at 
first comprised two cruisers and a training minesweeper, 
but during World War Two NZ’s naval forces expanded 
rapidly. In recognition of NZ’s larger and essentially 
self-sufficient navy, on 1 October 1941, King George VI 
granted the NZ Naval Forces the title of Royal New Zea¬ 
land Navy. At its peak strength in late 1944, the RNZN 
totalled 10,635 personnel (including 4,901 serving with 
the Royal Navy), and by the end of the war the RNZN 
had over 60 ships in commission. 

After World War Two, the RNZN played an active role 


in NZ’s efforts to promote regional security. Frigates were 
despatched to the Korean War, and NZ frigates and cruis¬ 
ers made regular contributions to the naval component 
of the Commonwealth Strategic Reserve, based in Singa¬ 
pore. RNZN ships took part in the Malayan Emergency 
(1948-60) and Confrontation (1963-66) and the Navy 
contributed to the 1st NZ Services Medical Team in Viet¬ 
nam during NZ’s involvement in the War there (between 
1965-71). 

Subsequently, RNZN ships have carried out a range 
of duties from anti-nuclear weapon protests off Muru- 
roa Atoll (1973 and 1995), to disaster relief, search and 
rescue, and Antarctic resource protection duties. The 
replenishment ship HMNZS Endeavour supported the 
Australian task group despatched to the Gulf War (1991). 
Today the fleet continues to enforce NZ’s sovereignty over 
a vast ocean area and undertakes deployments throughout 
the Asia/Pacific region in support of international security 
and UN peacekeeping. 

RNZN SHIPS (2004) 

Naval Combat Force 

• Anzac-class frigates HMNZS Te Kaha (F77), HMNZS 
Te Mana (Fill) 

• Leander-class frigate HMNZS Canterbury (F421, 
decommission date — 2005) 

Naval Support Force 

• Fleet replenishment ship: HMNZS Endeavour (All) 
Hydrographic and Oceanographic Force 

• HMNZS Resolution (A14) 

• Survey Motor Boat Adventure 
Mine Countermeasures Force 

• Diving Support ship: HMNZS Manawanui (A09) 
Naval Training Craft 

• HMNZS Kahu (A04) 

Inshore Patrol Craft 

• HMNZS Hinau (P3556), HMNZS Wakakura 
(P3555), 

• HMNZS Kiwi (P3554), HMNZS Moa (P3553) 

Ships on order as at 2004: 

• One multi-role vessel of approximately 8,000 tonnes, 
131 m in length. 

• Two offshore patrol vessels of approximately 1,600 
tonnes each, 85 m in length. 

• Four inshore patrol vessels of approximately 340 
tonnes each, 55 m in length. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND is an independ¬ 
ent, national academy of sciences, and a federation of 
scientific and technological societies. It is also an associa¬ 
tion for the advancement of science and technology which 
includes the promotion of science and technology within 
NZ and the fostering of international scientific contact 
and co-operation. 

Its membership currently comprises 215 elected Fel¬ 
lows, 9 regional branches, 60 constituent scientific and 
technological societies, and nearly 20,000 scientists, tech- 
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nologists, technicians and lay members. First established 
in 1867, the Royal Society has a long history of represent¬ 
ing scientists and fostering scientific endeavour in NZ. 
The roles of the Royal Society of NZ are: 

• the fostering of a culture in the NZ community which 
is positive towards, and supportive of, science and 
technology; 

• the promotion of public awareness of science and tech¬ 
nology; 

• the promotion of science and technology education; 

• the promotion and recognition of excellence in science 
and technology; 

• the provision of infrastructural and other support for 
the professional needs of individual scientists and tech¬ 
nologists; 

• the establishment and monitoring of ethical standards 
in science and technology; 

• the provision of considered, expert advice on important 
public issues; 

• the publishing and dissemination of scientific and tech¬ 
nical knowledge. 

• the fostering of international scientific contact and co¬ 
operation. 

RSA ( see New Zealand Returned Services’ Association) 

RUAHINE FOREST PARK, south -west of Napier, cov¬ 
ers 93,000 ha along the forest-clad Ruahine Range to the 
Manawatu Gorge. The range’s highest point is Mt Man- 
gaweka (1,733 m). The park was established in 1976. 

Podocarp forests flank the range in most places, giv¬ 
ing way on the mid-valley slopes to red beech or, in the 
south, remnants of rata/kamahi forest. In the central and 
northern Ruahines, the timberline species is mountain 
beech with sub-alpine scrub and snowgrass above. There 
are many fault lines and the land is unstable, as evidenced 
by landslides and erosion scars. Over the last 50 years the 
problem has been compounded by the damage done by 
introduced animals such as deer, goats and possums. 
Today these animals are controlled, and the park is man¬ 
aged to protect the vegetation, which, in turn, protects the 
land and helps prevent erosion. 

The park is popular for tramping, with tramps lasting 
from a few hours to many days on a network of tracks or 
through the vast untracked expanses of forest, tussock and 
open tops. Red deer, goats and pigs occur in the park in 
moderate numbers, and sika deer are found in the north¬ 
west. Most streams in the north-west and east have brown 
or rainbow trout. 

RUA KENANA Hepetipa (1869-1937) was a Maori 
prophet who claimed to be the spiritual successor to Te 
Kooti and to be the son of Jehovah. Between 1905 and his 
arrest in 1916, he led a flourishing religious community at 
Maungapohatu, in the heart of the Urewera country. 

Rua was born at Maungapohatu shortly after his father 


Kenana Tumoana was killed fighting for Te Kooti. He was 
not of the highest rank but a member of the Tamakaimoa- 
na hapu of the Tuhoe people. Between the late 1880s and 
1905, Rua worked on sheep stations in the Poverty Bay 
and Bay of Plenty districts and was a member of a shear¬ 
ing gang on the East Coast. He was a dedicated student of 
the Bible and in 1905 returned to Maungapohatu and set 
himself up as a prophet, taking command of his followers 
and control of their property. 



Rua Kenana, Maori prophet and leader, with his wives in 
1908. 


Rua and his people built a circular temple, and they 
developed the settlement and its land into a prosperous 
community. Following his own interpretation of the Bible, 
Rua kept seven wives at any one time (he had a total of 12, 
and reputedly more than 70 children), and grew the bushy 
beard and long hair of a patriarch. Because of his claims 
and the prosperity and independence of the community at 
Maungapohatu, jealousies and fears were created on the 
outside. The government moved to cut his influence and 
power even though this did not extend beyond the area of 
his direct authority. 

He was arrested and fined for sly-grogging in 1910, 
and five years later served a short jail sentence after a 
second conviction for sly-grogging. 

The jealousy and fear provoked by Rua’s success among 
his own people mushroomed in the jingoism of World War 
One, when he came out strongly against military service. 
A large group of heavily-armed police moved in to arrest 
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him in 1916. Rua and his supporters resisted, and in a 
brief gun battle one of his sons and one of his supporters 
were killed and two were wounded. Four constables were 
also wounded. Rua was tried at Whakatane, and after 47 
days in court, he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
for resisting the police, an indication that the rampant feel¬ 
ings against him were based on spurious grounds. 

He returned to the followers of his Te Wairua Tapu 
Church after serving his sentence but, because of the dam¬ 
age to the settlement at Maungapohatu, moved to Matahi 
where he lived peacefully until his death in 1937. 

RUAKURA is a 600 ha site in Hamilton which has incor¬ 
porated a succession of agricultural research institutions 
since the 19th century, including the Ruakura Animal 
Research Station and the Ruakura Soil and Plant Research 
Station. It housed the administrative headquarters of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Research Division’s 
northern North Island region, with subsidiary research 
locations throughout the region. Also sited at Ruakura 
were the Meat Research Institute, the National Dairy Lab¬ 
oratory, and an animal health laboratory. Today Ruakura 
is home to a Crown Research Institute called AgResearch. 
Adjacent is the campus of the University of Waikato. 

The site has been used as a model farm, a farm of in¬ 
struction or a research centre since 1886, and has become 
an internationally known animal research station since Dr 
C P McMeekan took over as superintendent in 1944. The 
animal research station was the biggest and best-known 
scientific research establishment in NZ, situated in the 
centre of an area densely populated by livestock, includ¬ 
ing one million dairy cows (about half the national dairy 
herd), five million sheep and 500,000 beef cattle. Research 
programmes covered animal diseases, breeding and be¬ 
haviour; dairy cattle management and nutrition; sheep 
management and nutrition; the reproductive physiology of 
sheep, cattle and goats; and machinery development. 

RUAPEKAPEKA is the locality in the Bay of Islands 
where the famous Ruapekapeka Pa was sited. Chief Kaw- 
iti defended the pa as an ally of Hone Heke during the 
campaign of 1845-46, and the new Governor, George 
Grey, personally organised the attack on Kawid’s strong¬ 
hold. It could have been a long, hard and costly battle had 
Kawiti’s Ngapuhi warriors not been undone by their new¬ 
found Christianity. On the Sunday, after a hard battle on 
the Saturday, they were at their prayers when the attackers 
slipped in and took over. 

RUATAHUNA is a settlement in the heart of the Ure- 
wera country, in the eastern Bay of Plenty, the home of the 
Tuhoe. The settlement is 50 km north of Waikaremoana 
and 45 km south-east of Murupara. Its rugged nature and 
difficult access preserved the independence and culture of 
the Tuhoe longer than that of any other Maori tribe. Rua- 
tahuna was held under siege by troops while they were 


hunting for Te Kooti in the 1870s. At the nearby Maori 
settlement of Mataatua is a meeting house, Te Whai-a-te- 
Motu, built for Te Kooti by the Tuhoe during the 1870s. 

RUATARA (c. 1787-1815) was a Ngapuhi chief who 
spent several years before the mast on European ships, 
before learning agricultural methods in Sydney and then 
introducing wheat-growing into the Bay of Islands. 

Ruatara was a member of the Hikutu hapu and a 
nephew of Hongi Hika and of Te Pahi. He joined the whal¬ 
er, Argo, in 1805 and after a year was paid off in Sydney. 
He then joined another whaler, Albion, and returned to 
the Bay of Islands after six months. Again as a seaman, he 
joined the sealer, Santa Anna, spent several months sealing 
in the Bounty Islands and then went to London, arriving in 
1809. He was there only briefly, was refused a chance to 
see the King and was put aboard a convict ship, the Ann, 
bound for Sydney. The missionary, Samuel Marsden, was 
aboard the ship and arranged for him to work his pas¬ 
sage. He stayed at Parramatta in Sydney, joining several 
Maori who were learning agricultural techniques from the 
missionaries there. In October 1810 he sailed for NZ in 
the Frederick, but was landed at Norfolk Island after the 
captain had refused to let him off the ship in the Bay of 
Islands. He was returned to Sydney and again stayed with 
Marsden until he could return to NZ. He planted wheat in 
the Bay of Islands and by 1814, when Marsden came over 
to establish his mission station, the wheat gardens were 
doing well. But his health had been impaired by his years 
as a seaman and he died in 1815. 



Ruatara,] McDonald painting, 1905. 
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RUAUMOKO, son of Rangi and Papa, is the Maori god 
of earthquakes. 

RUGBY LEAGUE teams have 13 players (two fewer than 
rugby union), and it is an openly professional code. It 
began among working-class people in northern England 
as a professional version of rugby. Rugby league was 
first played in NZ at Wellington in June 1908 between 
two exhibition sides, largely drawn from the ‘All Golds’ 
which had toured Britain the previous northern winter 
and played in Australia on the way home. The ‘All Golds’ 
had been selected in NZ mainly from established rugby 
union players, and included a number of the famous 1905 
All Blacks. They played 35 matches in England without 
having had a league game in NZ prior to departure, won 
19 matches and drew two. NZ Rugby League sides are 
called the Kiwis. 

In 1910 a NZ Rugby League was formed and a club 
competition got under way in Auckland. The game re¬ 
mained stronger in Auckland than in any other provincial 
area in NZ until the 1990s, although there were periods 
when it had strong followings in Canterbury, on the West 
Coast and in Wellington. 

Internationally, NZ’s major opponents are Britain, 
Australia and France and Papua New Guinea. Because of 
the solid professional following the code has in Britain and 
Australia, NZ has lost many more tests than it has won. 
However, it had periods of ascendancy, notably between 
1948 and 1952 when the country won test series against 
both Britain and Australia, and during the early 1960s 
when NZ was unbeaten in any test series. 

League has gained hugely in popularity since the mid- 
1980s, largely as a result of intense television coverage 
of the Winfield Cup (later the Optus Cup) and National 
Rugby League (NRL) competitions in New South Wales, 
Queensland and Victoria. Many more NZ rugby players 
than previously have been attracted by big money to play 
professionally in Britain and Australia. 

In 1992 an Auckland team, called the Auckland War¬ 
riors, was accepted into the Winfield Cup competition 
from the 1995 season on and while it attracted a number 
of stars both from home teams and from overseas clubs, 
it had a mixed first year, demonstrating the tough com¬ 
petition in the Australian premier league. However, the 
Warriors attracted a huge local following and had a det¬ 
rimental effect on support for the traditional rugby game 
until rugby itself turned professional in 1996. During the 
1996 season, the Warriors lost support not only because 
of their indifferent performances and the brilliant rugby 
played in the union’s Super 12 competition, but also 
because of an ill-fated move towards a global Super 
League competition, inspired by Rupert Murdoch’s inter¬ 
national television network, which led to lengthy and 
controversial litigation in Australia where the courts ruled 
against plans for the new competition. 

Super League eventuated in 1997, splitting trans- 


Tasman rugby league in two. An Australia Rugby League 
(ARL) competition, for the Optus Cup, continued in 
Australia, and the Super League competition, including 
some former ARL teams and the Warriors, was started. 
In 1998, peace was declared and the two factions were 
unified into the NRL competition. Prospects looked good 
for NZ league with the appointment of Mark Graham 
starting to change the fortunes of the Warriors at the end 
of the 1999 season. In addition, the large numbers of 
NZers playing professional league, both for the Warriors 
and Australian and British clubs, have formed a strong 
base for Kiwi league sides in Britain. The Warriors were 
NRL Grand Finalists in 2002, but have had uneven results 
since, slumping to the bottom of the table in 2004. 

RUGBY UNION is the national sport of NZ and was 
first played here on 14 May 1870 at the Botanical Reserve 
in Nelson, between Nelson College and the Nelson Club. 
The rules had been brought back from England by Charles 
John Monro, who taught the game to both sides. Monro 
also arranged a match between Nelson and Wellington 
for May 1871. Nelson won and, as a result of this match, 
played at Petone, the Wellington team abandoned ‘Mel¬ 
bourne Rules’ football and took up rugby. 

Clubs were formed in Wanganui and Dunedin in 1872, 
Auckland in 1873, Waikato and Taranaki in 1874. In 
1875 an Auckland team went on tour playing Wellington, 
Dunedin, Christchurch, Nelson and New Plymouth, los¬ 
ing every match. The expansion of rugby clubs continued 
round the country during the 1870s, and the first unions 
were founded in 1879 — Canterbury in July 1879 and 
Wellington in October 1879. The other major unions were 
formed during the 1880s, a decade of great expansion for 
the game. 

International Rugby began in 1882 when the first over¬ 
seas team to play in NZ, the Southern rugby team from 
New South Wales, won four matches and lost three (two 
to Auckland and one to Otago). Two years later the first 
NZ team to go on an overseas tour visited New South 
Wales, achieving a spectacular record of eight wins in eight 
matches, 167 points for and 17 points against. In 1888 a 
British team toured NZ, losing only two of 19 matches 
and drawing four. 

The NZ Rugby Football Union was formed at a meet¬ 
ing in Wellington in 1892, attended by representatives 
from Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury, Otago, Hawke’s 
Bay, Manawatu, Taranaki and Wairarapa. Support was 
promised from other unions not represented. Immediately 
after the decision was made to found the union, however, 
Otago and Canterbury announced they would not affili¬ 
ate, but before the middle of the 1890s they had both 
joined the NZ union. 

Over the following 100 years, NZ’s All Black sides 
have established a formidable reputation. Their main an¬ 
tagonists have been South Africa, Wales, England, France, 
and Australia. The UK unions (England, Wales, Scotland 
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and Ireland), combining as the British ‘Lions’, have toured 
NZ on many occasions and played test series. 

The first Rugby World Cup tournament was played in 
NZ and Australia in 1987 and NZ beat France in the final 
at Auckland. Australia beat England in the 1991 final at 
Twickenham, London, to win the second Rugby World 
Cup with NZ third. After a disappointing test year in 
1994, the All Blacks, with a number of new young players, 
surprised even their own supporters with their perform¬ 
ance in the 1995 World Cup in South Africa. After play¬ 
ing brilliant attacking rugby and annihilating the strong 
England side, the NZers were all square after 80 minutes 
in the final against South Africa but lost during extra time. 
Then in 1999, the much-favoured All Blacks lost in the 
semi-finals to France, causing one of the greatest upsets in 
world cup history. The All Blacks began the 2003 World 
Cup with high expectations after an unbeaten Tri-Nations 
campaign that included returning the Bledisloe Cup to NZ 
for the first time since 1998. They played a quarter-final 
against South Africa, beating them for the first time at a 
World Cup. But Australia destroyed the All Blacks’ hopes 
of ending their 16-year World Cup drought in the semi¬ 
final with a 22-10 win in Sydney. NZ beat France 40-13 
for the third-place playoff to claim the bronze medal. 

The Ranfurly Shield, the bedrock of NZ rugby, was 
set up as an interprovincial challenge competition. The 
shield was donated by the Earl of Ranfurly, the then Gov¬ 
ernor-General, in 1902, and was awarded that season to 
Auckland because of its fine record in interprovincial play. 
Most major provinces have had their periods of ascend¬ 
ancy, holding the shield against all comers for a series of 
matches over more than one season. Otago, Hawke’s Bay 
and Canterbury have had long periods of shield tenure 
over the years until a reign by Auckland lasted virtually 
through the 1980s and early 1990s. After a brief period of 
control by Canterbury, the shield went back to Auckland 
again, but by the end of the 1990s a strong Waikato team 
had claimed it. One of the surprises in recent years has 
been Bay of Plenty’s short reign as shield holders in 2004. 

Because the shield is a challenge trophy to be played for 
on the holder’s home ground (unless the holder volunteers 
to tour with it), and because the number of challenges 
which can be accepted in any season is limited, it has 
been felt in recent years that the shield was not always a 
true reflection of interprovincial supremacy. As a result a 
national provincial championship has evolved and now 
commands prime attention, but perhaps not the passion 
that still attends shield matches. 

The National Provincial Championship (NPC) has 
been contested since 1976 but has changed in format 
several times since then. Currently 27 teams, each rep¬ 
resenting a provincial union, make up the competition 
across three divisions. Bay of Plenty won the NPC Divi¬ 
sion One title in 1976 but have enjoyed little success since 
then. Canterbury won the following year, and again in 
1983, 1997 and 2001. Wellington took the title in 1978, 


1981, 1986 and 2000, and Counties Manukau won in 
1979. Manawatu got their only title in 1980 and Waikato 
in 1992. Otago have won the title twice, in 1991 and 
1998. Auckland has dominated, winning in 1982, 1984 
and 1985, four times in 1987-90, another four times, in 
1993-96, and in 1999, 2002 and 2003. Canterbury took 
the Division One title in 2004. 

Professionalism became official at the beginning of the 
1996 season with the creation of a Super 12 series among 
NZ, South Africa and Australian teams. Many brilliantly 
entertaining matches saw the code win back much of the 
attention it had lost to a variety of competing attractions 
and to rugby league in particular. NZ teams began with 
exceptional success: the Auckland Blues won the inaugural 
Super 12 series, and retained the title the following year. 
The 1996 season was exceptional for the national team 
too: the All Blacks were undefeated in a triangular series 
of internationals with the Springboks and the Wallabies, 
before winning a first-ever test series in South Africa. 

NZ teams have continued to dominate the Super 12, 
with the Canterbury Crusaders winning in 1998-2000, 
and 2002. The Auckland Blues won in 2003 while the 
2004 winners were the ACT Brumbies (who won in 
2001). From 2006 two more teams will be added to the 
competition. 

Sevens rugby was produced largely as a festival event 
for most of the 20th century in NZ. The first time NZ 
participated in an international Sevens event was in 1973 
when a team selected from the All Blacks was invited to 
celebrate the centenary of Scottish Rugby. In 1975 an 
interprovincial Sevens competition preceded the NPC by 
a year. A NZ provincial team represented the country at 
the Hong Kong Sevens during 1976-81. In 1997 NZ were 
semi-finalists in Hong Kong for the Sevens World Cup and 
won it in 2001. NZ has also won the gold medal each time 
that Sevens has been played at the Commonwealth Games 
(1998 and 2002). Sevens has grown as a world sport, 
developing from the success of the spectacular Hong 
Kong Sevens. In 1998-2000 a structured world circuit of 
tournaments developed, administered from 2001 by the 
International Rugby Board. NZ has won the World Sevens 
circuit every year from 1998 to 2004. 

Women’s rugby in NZ dates from 1891, when an 
attempt was made to organise an internal tour of NZ but 
adverse media reaction scuttled the enterprise. For the 
next 90 years women’s rugby appeared only on festival 
occasions. In 1980 Manawatu defeated Hawke’s Bay 11-0 
in what is believed to be the first women’s representative 
game. Major landmarks since then have included the 
forerunners of the Black Ferns attending the 1991 Rugby 
World Cup in Wales, where they finished second behind 
USA. In 1998, the Black Ferns won the Rugby World Cup 
in Holland, and won it again in 2002 in Spain. A women’s 
provincial competition developed in the early 1990s until 
the NZRFU established the official NPC in 1999. Auck¬ 
land has yet to be defeated in any match. 
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The development of touch rugby (no tackling) has 
done much to increase the popularity of the game and 
the number of participants, especially mixed (men and 
women) teams in recent years. 

Until the 1960s rugby union was an intense national 
preoccupation with a breadth of interest through the com¬ 
munity that raised it, as was often said, to the status of a 
religion. Because of the spread of competing interests, the 
game lost its pre-eminent place in the community’s inter¬ 
est it had held for the first six decades of the 20th century. 
It is, however, still the major winter sporting interest for 
players and spectators alike, and regained much of its fol¬ 
lowing with the arrival of the professional game. 

RUNANGA is a small township 8 km north-east of Grey- 
mouth (population around 1,300). Not one of the old 
gold-mining boom towns of the West Coast, it was settled 
in 1902 by coalminers from the developing coal mines in 
the surrounding area. The name means ‘meeting place’, 
and is also used in Hawke’s Bay for a small lake near the 
Ngaruroro River and a farming locality at the northern 
end of the lake. 

RURAL WOMEN NZ (see Federated Farmers) 

RUSA DEER (Cervus timorensis) was brought into NZ 
from New Caledonia in 1907. Although it prefers open 
scrubland, it has adapted to native bush in its restricted 
habitat, the eastern Bay of Plenty and Urewera National 
Park. The rusa stag stands about 100 cm tall, and weighs 
around 130 kg. The hind is much smaller. The rusa deer 
is nocturnal. 

RUSSELL is the country’s oldest centre of permanent 
European settlement, originally known as Kororareka, 
and is therefore of historic interest to NZers. Known as 
‘the hell hole of the Pacific’, the settlement grew up as a 
seaport for whalers, sealers and adventurers. Its reputation 
was that of a wild and lawless place. One missionary was 
quoted as saying that it was ‘a dreadful place — the very 
seat of Satan’. The savage behaviour served to act as a 
magnet for local missionaries though, and they eventually 
tamed the residents to a degree. It was the missionaries 
who left behind the township’s oldest buildings, the local 
church and a printing works. By 1840, Kororareka was 
the largest settlement in NZ, but Governor Hobson de¬ 
cided the town’s reputation was unsuitable for a national 
capital so he bought land a few miles to the south, at Oki- 
ato, and named it Russell after the then British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Lord John Russell. The following 
year, the capital was moved to Auckland. 

Meanwhile, resentment was growing between local 
Maori and the British settlers, and led by local Ngapuhi 
chief Hone Heke Pokai, the flagstaff above the town was 
cut down four times, the last time triggering the first NZ 
War, in which Kororareka was ransacked and burnt to 


the ground. With the new capital thriving at Auckland, 
settlers who had fled there did not return north and, for 
years, the township remained deserted. Recovery was 
gradual, later in the 19th century, and the name Russell 
was transferred to the old township in an attempt to rid 
the site of its reputation. 

Today the township is a far cry from its rowdy past, 
and maintains a quiet serenity. A permanent population 
of 800 is swelled considerably during the summer months 
by tourists and day-trippers. 

RUSSELL, Sir Andrew Hamilton (1868-1960), com¬ 
mander of the NZ Division in World War One with the 
rank of major-general, was born at Napier, the son of a 
farmer, and the grandson of Lieutenant-Colonel Russell 
who had come to NZ with the British Army in 1845 and 
became Minister of Native Affairs under Premier Staf¬ 
ford. 

Andrew Russell was educated at Harrow and Sand¬ 
hurst, spent five years with the British Army in India, and 
returned to NZ in 1892 to join his father on the farm. He 
was an active member of the territorials, became brigade- 
commander of the Wellington Mounted Rifle Brigade on 
the outbreak of World War One, and went overseas with 
the main body of the NZ Expeditionary Force. 

Russell served at Gallipoli, and commanded the com¬ 
plete Anzac force during the evacuation. He was then 
appointed commander of the NZ Division which was 
formed in Egypt at that time, and took it to France where 
it served for the rest of the war. Russell continued in com¬ 
mand during the NZ Division’s service with the Army of 
Occupation on the Rhine. He returned to sheep farming 
in Hawke’s Bay, but in 1940 became Inspector-General of 
the Forces in NZ at the age of 72. 

An uncle, Sir William Russell (1838-1913) represented 
Napier in the House of Representatives from 1875 until 
1881 and represented Hawke’s Bay from 1884 until 1905. 
He served as Postmaster-General, Colonial Secretary, Min¬ 
ister of Defence and Minister of Justice, and from 1893 
until 1903 was Leader of the Opposition. 

RUTHERFORD, Ernest (1871-1937), later Baron 
Rutherford of Nelson, was a scientist of international 
acclaim, the greatest physicist of his time. 

He was born at Spring Grove near Brightwater, Nelson, 
son of a wheelwright turned farmer, James Rutherford, 
who had arrived in Nelson with his family from Scotland 
in 1842. Ernest had 11 brothers and sisters. He was edu¬ 
cated at Nelson College and Canterbury University. He 
graduated with a BA in 1892 and an MA with first-class 
honours in both mathematics and physics in 1893. He 
taught at Christchurch Boys' High School for a year, and 
graduated BSc in 1894. 

Rutherford was one of the first graduates from an over¬ 
seas university to be admitted as a research student at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, in 1895. From 1898 
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Rutherford was a charming man with an expansive 
personality. He invested a lot of time in NZ science stu¬ 
dents in Britain, often arranging for the best of them to 
work with him. He was accorded honours from organisa¬ 
tions and institutions around the world including honor¬ 
ary doctorates from 21 universities. 

RUTHERFORD, John was born in Manchester some time 
late in the 18th century and went to sea at the age of ten. 
In his late teens he was aboard the Agnes when it was 
blown off course en route to the Bay of Islands and took 
shelter in a bay, called ‘Takomardu’ by Rutherford, which 
may have been Tokomaru Bay in Poverty Bay. All but 12 
of the crew were killed and eaten by Maori, and the ship 
was burnt. Progressively, the remaining men were all killed 
and eaten except for Rutherford who was taken into the 
tribe, given a moko, wives and accorded some rank. After 
almost exactly ten years he was rescued by an American 
ship and returned to England. He travelled with a side 
show for a time as a tattooed man, but nothing is known 
of him after 1830. 

His account of his Pakeha/Maori years was published 
in G L Craik’s The NZers, and in 1908 a book called John 
Rutherford, the White Chief was published. 


until 1907 he was Professor of Physics at McGill Univer¬ 
sity in Montreal, Professor of Physics at Manchester Uni¬ 
versity from 1907 until 1919, and Cavendish Professor of 
Experimental Physics at the University of Cambridge and 
Director of the Cavendish Laboratory from 1919 until his 
death in 1937. He was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Rutherford’s work in the field of nuclear physics paved 
the way for the atomic age. In 1911 he theorised that the 
atom was in fact a collection of still more minute particles 
behaving somewhat like planets (the electrons), spinning 
around a central sun (the nucleus). Six years later he 
detected the transmutation of one elementary material, 
nitrogen, into another, hydrogen, which was induced arti¬ 
ficially when the nitrogen atom was bombarded by the 
natural alpha particles of radium. In 1932 Rutherford, 
working with others, showed that artificial transmuta¬ 
tions could be accomplished also by using, as projectiles 
for the bombardment, particles of hydrogen which had 
been artificially accelerated to enormous speeds under the 
influence of a new type of electric machine, which they 
had developed and which is called a proton accelerator. It 
was this work that made Rutherford the father of nuclear 
physics. 

Rutherford returned to NZ for four visits, following 
his departure for Cambridge in 1895; in 1900 to marry 
his fiancee Mary Georgina Newton of Christchurch; in 
1905 to visit his parents; in 1914 after attending a British 
Association conference in Australia, giving public lectures 
at Wellington and Christchurch; and in 1925 to visit his 
parents and to give public lectures at Auckland and Wel¬ 
lington, Nelson and Christchurch. 


RYEGRASSES are species of Lolium. Especially impor¬ 
tant are cultivars of perennial ryegrass (L. perrene ) and 
Italian ryegrass (L. multiflorum). 

Over much of NZ the ryegrasses are, in association 
with clover, the dominant pasture. A number of local 
varieties of these grasses (family Poeceae or Graminae) 
have been developed. The ryegrasses have long been used 
as pasture grasses in Europe and along with many other 
pasture grasses were imported in the 19th century. They 
have become the major agricultural grass and are unlikely 
to be replaced in this role. 

The ryegrasses characteristically have the flower spike- 
lets arranged alternatively on either side of a sinuous 
flower spike. Perennial ryegrass has the emerging leaves 
folded rather than rolled as in the Italian ryegrass. 

RYELAND SHEEP, one of Britain’s most ancient breeds, 
takes its name from the rye-growing land of south Her¬ 
efordshire, where it was bred for more than 600 years by 
the monks of Leominster. It was first imported into NZ 
in 1903, as a prime lamb sire for crossbred and halfbred 
stock. The breed peaked in popularity during the 1930s 
and 1940s, but today there are only around 500 scattered 
in a few flocks throughout the country. Ryelands, used as 
terminal crossing sires for meat production, are stocky, 
medium-sized sheep, weighing between 55 kg and 60 kg, 
with white faces and legs which are usually covered with 
wool. The short, clean, white wool, with a fibre diameter 
between 26 and 32 microns, is soft to handle, springy and 
has a dense staple. It is used for textiles requiring a smooth 
finish and good resilience. 





Saddleback chicks. 


SADDLEBACKS (Philesturnus carunculatus ) are strik¬ 
ing, glossy black birds, about 25 cm long, with a bright 
chestnut saddle and orange wattles (fleshy lobes at the 
base of the bill). They were originally found in forests 
throughout the country, feeding on insects, fruit, berries 
and occasionally nectar. 

Saddlebacks started to disappear in the 1890s. Until 
1964 the North Island subspecies (P. c. rufusater) existed 
only on Hen Island, but after a successful Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice liberation programme they now breed on ten other 
islands, including Lady Alice, Whatapuke (both in the 
Chickens group), Red Mercury, Cuvier, Stanley, Little 
Barrier, Tiritiri Matangi, Mokoia in Lake Rotorua, and 
Kapiti Island. The South Island species (P. c. carunculatus) 
survived on Big South Cape Island, off Stewart Island. 
Since 1965 they have been transferred to 12 islands 
off Stewart Island, Fiordland and in the Marlborough 
Sounds. 

Between October and January, two and sometimes 
three pale grey, or white, spotted eggs are laid in a loose, 
crudely constructed nest lined with fibres, grasses, bark 
and tree fern scales. The male feeds the female during 
the 21-day incubation period, and during the following 
brooding period. 

SALMON species are present in NZ lakes and rivers 
but in limited numbers, and they have never become as 
important a game fish as trout, despite the famed fighting 
qualities of the Atlantic salmon. 

• Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar) was introduced from 
England in 1868 and importations continued until at 
least the early 1900s. Attempts were also made during 
the 1960s in Southland rivers. However, the fish has 


become established only in Lake Te Anau, and its hold 
is tenuous. The fish spawn in tributaries of the lake 
system and have never reached anything like the size 
which the species reaches in its native habitat. On both 
sides of the North Atlantic it can grow to more than 35 
kg in weight, whereas in NZ Atlantic salmon seldom 
grow heavier than 2 kg. 

• Quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus tshawytscha), known 
in North America as the Chinook, is a native of 
the northern Pacific, from the west coast of North 
America across to the rivers of Japan and north-east 
Asia. NZ is reputedly the only place outside this native 
habitat in which the Quinnat salmon has become well- 
established. It is found in the rivers of the east coast 
of the South Island, notably the Ashburton, Rakaia, 
Waimakariri, Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers, in the lake 
systems east of the Southern Alps, and occasional runs 
occur in rivers on the west coast of the South Island 
and the east coast of the North Island. The fish reach 
on average about 80 cm in length and 7 kg in weight, 
although very much bigger specimens have been caught 
in NZ. They were introduced in the 1870s, with further 
ova brought in early in the 20th century. 

• Sockeye salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka) occurs in NZ 
only in the lakes and rivers of the Waitaki river system 
in Canterbury, having been introduced to this country 
from its native region in the northern Pacific in the 
early 20th century. It is of limited value as a game 
fish. More slender than most of the other salmonids, 
it seldom gets big enough to weigh in at 1 kg in NZ, 
whereas it averages closer to 8 kg in the rivers of North 
America where stocks are sea-run rather than land¬ 
locked as they are here. 
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SALMOND, Dame Anne (1945- ) grew up in Gisborne, 
and now lives in Auckland where she is Professor of Maori 
Studies and Anthropology and Pro Vice-Chancellor (Equal 
Opportunity) at the University of Auckland, and the 
current chairperson of the New Zealand Historic Places 
Trust Board. For many years Anne Salmond worked 
closely with Eruera and Amiria Stirling, noted elders of 
Te Whanau-a-Apanui and Ngati Porou. This collabora¬ 
tion led to three award-winning books: Hui, A Study of 
Maori Ceremonial Gatherings (1976); Amiria (1995), and 
Eruera: Teachings of a Maori Elder (1980). Her major 
works are Two Worlds: First Meetings between Maori and 
Europeans 1642-1772 (1991) and Between Worlds: Early 
Exchanges between Maori and Europeans 1773-1815 
(1997). In 2003 she published The Trial of the Cannibal 
Dog: Captain Cook in the South Seas , an account of 
Cook’s three voyages around the Pacific, which won the 
History category and the Montana Medal for Non Fiction 
at the Montana New Zealand Book Awards 2004. 

She has received many awards and honours during her 
academic and writing career, including a Fulbright Schol¬ 
arship, a James Cook Fellowship, and first prize in the 
Wattie Book Awards (for Eruera). She received the CBE 
for services to literature and the Maori people in 1988, 
and in 1990 she was made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of NZ. In 1995 she was made a Dame Commander of the 
British Empire for services to NZ history. 

SALMOND, Sir John William (1862-1924) was Solicitor 
General, a Judge of the Supreme Court and perhaps the 
most distinguished jurist NZ has produced. 

He was born in England, and came to NZ as a boy 
with his father who was appointed Professor of Theol¬ 
ogy in the Presbyterian Church of Otago and Southland. 
Salmond was educated at Otago Boys’ High School and 
Otago University where he graduated with an MA. He 
won a scholarship for study at University College, Lon¬ 
don, where he obtained an LLB and was elected a Fellow 
of the college. He returned to NZ in 1887 and practised at 
Temuka for ten years. He was appointed Professor of Law 
at the University of Adelaide, a post he held for six years 
until he returned to a similar position at Victoria Uni¬ 
versity, Wellington, in 1906. The following year he was 
appointed to a new post, counsel to the Law Drafting 
Office, and in 1910 became Solicitor-General. In 1920 
Salmond became a Judge of the Supreme Court and in 
1921-22 represented the NZ government at the Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Disarmament at Washington. 

A treatise on jurisprudence in 1902 and another on 
the law of torts in 1907 gained international recognition 
for Salmond, including Harvard University’s Ames Medal 
for the best legal treatise published anywhere in the world 
over the previous five years. His fame was built around 
the qualities of legal erudition and clarity of expression. A 
privately published and circulated book was entitled ’My 
Son’, Said the Philosopher (1920). 


SALVATION ARMY members in NZ number about 
12,600, about 0.3 per cent of the population, but have 
influence beyond their numbers because of their valuable 
social welfare community work, particularly with alcohol¬ 
ics and other disadvantaged groups. In the years since the 
movement first arrived here, the dark uniforms and red 
flashes have become well known. 

The British founder of the Army, William Booth, sent 
two teenage members to this country in 1883. They held 
the first meetings on Sunday 1 April, one in the Temper¬ 
ance Hall in Dunedin and the other in the street. There 
was immediate and widespread support for the army and 
within three years there were 30 groups with more than 
60 full-time officers. Local authorities and police at first 
decided street meetings were illegal and, in Waimate in 
January 1885, two men were arrested and convicted but 
refused to pay their fines and spent a week in prison. They 
were met on release by a large crowd of Salvationists, and 
carried to a special meeting to praise their courage. There 
were other imprisonments, but the public appreciation 
of the value of the Salvationists’ work gradually saw the 
police leaving them alone. 

The range of the Salvation Army’s activities includes: 
day-care centres; community and family service centres, 
which provide counselling and support for families; Bridge 
centres for the treatment of alcohol and drug dependency; 
hostels for the homeless, disabled and socially disadvan¬ 
taged; aged-care accommodation centres; and a missing 
persons bureau. 

SAMBAR DEER ( Cervus unicolor) were introduced from 
Ceylon in 1876. They are stealthy, mostly nocturnal deer 
and can live close to human population despite being 
large and powerful animals. Their two major habitats 
are the west coast of Wellington Province, between Levin 
and Wanganui, and the Central North Island Plateau. The 
sambar stag may reach 150 cm at the shoulder and weigh 
up to 225 kg. They will eat flax, grasses, young trees, the 
bark off exotic trees, swedes and other farm crops, and 
favour living in or around exotic forests. 

SAMOA is a group of islands in the tropical South 
Pacific divided into two nations — Western Samoa (now 
known simply as Samoa), with long associations with 
NZ, and American Samoa. Western Samoa is about 
2,900 km north-east of Auckland. There are two main 
islands: Savai’i (the largest, at 1,708 km 2 ) and Upolu (the 
second largest, at 1,118 km 2 ); and seven smaller islands: 
Apolima, Manono, Fanuatapu, Namu’a, Nuutele, Nuulua 
and Nuusafee, of which five are uninhabited. Samoa has a 
total land area of 2,831 km 2 . The main port and principal 
town is Apia on the northern coast of Upolu. Samoa has a 
population of around 177,000. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the economy, tradition¬ 
ally providing about 40 per cent of Gross Domestic Prod¬ 
uct and almost 70 per cent of employment. Much of it is 
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subsistence farming. Coffee, groundnuts, bananas, pas¬ 
sion-fruit, pineapples and other tropical fruits are grown 
for local markets, with the principal export crops being 
coconut (exported as copra and coconut cream), cocoa 
and taro. Tourism is expanding, and accounts for around 
25 per cent of Gross Domestic Product. 

The Samoans are descended from the Polynesians, 
with a small population of Chinese, European, or other 
Pacific descent. The people live mainly in extended family 
groups, known as aiga. These groups are headed by lead¬ 
ers, known as matai, who are elected for life. The popula¬ 
tion is largely concentrated in villages close to the shore. 
The islands are regarded as having been one of the first, 
probably the very first, stopping point for Polynesians on 
their migration eastwards across the Pacific and south to 
NZ. As a result of the more recent contact with Eastern 
Polynesia, the NZ Maori culture and language are more 
closely associated with those of that area than with those 
of the Samoan people. 

During the late 19th century there was enthusiasm 
among NZ politicians for building up a confederation of 
Pacific islands in political association with NZ. Parlia¬ 
ment in 1883 passed legislation giving the government 
authority to establish relations with such Pacific nations 
as might care to associate with this country, but the Brit¬ 
ish Colonial Office vetoed it. In 1899 the British govern¬ 
ment renounced any claim on Samoa in favour of those 
of Germany and the US. At the beginning of World War 
One, NZ took over the administration of Western Samoa 
from the Germans and administered the islands until 1920 
with a military occupation. A civil administration was set 
up midway through 1920 and NZ was given a mandate 
that same year by the League of Nations Council. The 
NZ administration was not regarded with great favour 
by the Samoans and, during the ten years from 1926, a 
programme of civil disobedience was conducted under the 
name of ‘Mau’. At the end of World War Two, the United 
Nations General Assembly approved a new trusteeship 
agreement for Western Samoa with NZ, encouraging 
political and constitutional development in accordance 
with the will of the Samoan people. 

Western Samoa gained full independence under the NZ 
Independence of Western Samoa Act 1961, which came 
into operation on 1 January 1962. The following year a 
Treaty of Friendship was signed by the two governments. 
NZ had set down the steps which would be taken towards 
internal self-government in the Samoa Amendment Act 
1947. In July 1997, by Act of Parliament, the country 
changed its name from Western Samoa to Samoa. This 
change had been under discussion for some time, but 
was delayed by awareness of the sensitivities of American 
Samoa which, in the end, offered no opposition. 

For many years Samoans have been emigrating to NZ 
and there are now over 114,000 NZers of Samoan ethnic 
origin. Some difficulties were experienced in the 1980s 
over Samoans allegedly overstaying visiting and work 


permits in NZ. The Privy Council ruled that NZ citizen¬ 
ship was held by any Samoan born between 1923 and 
1948, or whose father was born in that period. What the 
NZ government regarded as a problem as a consequence 
of this ruling has been progressively resolved by agreement 
between the two nations. Samoans have added an addi¬ 
tional cultural dimension to NZ life, especially in Auck¬ 
land and Wellington where the majority live. They have 
made a huge impact on the major national sports of rugby, 
rugby league, netball and softball. Legislation in 1982 
gave NZ citizenship to all Samoans who were physically 
present in NZ at the time that legislation was passed. 

SAND DOLLAR (Fellaster zelandiae) is a close relation 
of the sea urchin but is very much flattened. It lives partly 
buried in sand or mud in shallow estuaries and harbours. 
The empty shell formed of adherent calcareous plates is 
grey-white in colour and frequently found along the tide¬ 
line either in its entirety or broken into five separate seg¬ 
ments characteristic of the whole phylum of Echinoderms. 
The size and shape have earned it a second common name 
of snapper biscuit. It is also called cake urchin. 

SANDERS, William Edward (1883-1917) was born in 
Auckland and became a merchant seaman. Within one 
year, during World War One, he rose from sub-lieutenant 
to lieutenant-commander and won both the DSO and 
Victoria Cross. Sanders received his medals for skill and 
daring as commander of HMS Prize, one of the Q-ships 
of World War One which acted as decoys to trap and 
sink German submarines. He was killed when the Prize 
went down with all hands, after being hit by a torpedo in 
August 1917. 

SANDFLIES in NZ belong to the Simuliidae family. 
There are 17 species in this country, of which two species, 
one in the North Island and the other in the South, are 
particular pests. 

They breed in moving, well-aerated water with eggs 
laid on plants or stones at or just below the surface. All 
the pre-adult stages live in water. As adults they are about 
2.5 mm long, with a hunchback appearance. 

The adult female is a blood-sucker, especially active 
during the day, in open spaces rather than bush, along the 
banks of rivers, on the shores of lakes and on sea beaches. 
The flies will bite for the blood of any warm-blooded ani¬ 
mal, and the intense irritation which comes from the bites 
is caused by an anticoagulant injected by the insect to keep 
the blood flowing. 

SANTA GERTRUDIS CATTLE were introduced in the 
early 1970s with semen from the Berri Dairy Centre in 
New South Wales. The breed was developed in the US, 
fixed from cross-breeding Brahman and Shorthorn cattle, 
and formally acknowledged as a distinct beef breed by the 
US Department of Agriculture in 1940. Brahman influ- 
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ence is valuable in the warm climate of Northland, but 
the breed has not caught the imagination of farmers here 
as it has in Australia. 

SARDINHA, Antonio Rodriquez de (see Mace, Francis 
Joseph) 

SARGESON, Frank (1903-82) was the most accom¬ 
plished and best-known NZ short-story writer of his time. 
He was born Norris Frank Davey in Hamilton, quali¬ 
fied as a solicitor in 1926, visited Europe in 1927, was 
employed as a public servant with the Public Trust Office 
in Wellington on his return for about 18 months, and then 
worked on his uncle’s sheep farm in the King Country 
before settling in Takapuna where he lived as a free-lance 
writer for the rest of his life. Sargeson became a mentor 
to a whole generation of NZ writers, most notably Janet 
Frame, who wrote her first published novel in a hut at the 
bottom of his Takapuna property. On Sargeson’s death, 
a trust was established to commemorate his work. It has 
preserved the small house in which he lived and wrote 
and sponsors writers’ scholarships in an apartment in 
Auckland City. 

He wrote dozens of short stories for magazines, many 
articles, and at least two plays. Among his published 
volumes are: Conversation with my Uncle and Other 
Sketches (1936); A Man and his Wife, collections of short 
stories (1940); That Summer and Other Stories (1946); 
I Saw in My Dreams, a novel (1949); Collected Stories, 
1935-63 (1964); Memoirs of a Peon, a novel (1965); Joy 
of the Worm, a novel (1969); Once is Enough (1973), 
More Than Enough (1975) and Never Enough! (1977), 
three volumes of autobiography which were issued in 
one volume in 1981. Sargeson’s books were re-issued and 
published in other languages as well. 

Many of the stories are now regarded as NZ classics. 
He was influenced at an early stage by American writers, 
most notably Sherwood Anderson. The critic, E H Mc¬ 
Cormick, has written: ‘As a medium for his deceptively 
naive approach, he used a simple, colloquial English based 
on NZ speech and adapted in each sketch to the character 
of the monologist. He was not the first writer to employ 
the local idiom, but none of his predecessors had shown 
so sensitive an ear for the rhythms and vocabulary of 
everyday speech, and none had learned so much from the 
American masters.’ McCormick also called him ‘the forger 
of a tradition’. 

In 2003 An Affair of the Heart: A Celebration of 
Frank Sargeson’s Centenary, edited by Graham Lay, was 
published. 

SARJEANT GALLERY in Wanganui was built during 
World War One and opened in 1919. It was the result of 
a bequest left for the establishment and maintenance of an 
art gallery in Wanganui by local farmer Henry Sarjeant. 
The gallery was designed by Donald Hosie, an architec¬ 


tural student working for the Dunedin firm of Edmund 
Anscombe and Associates. Hosie was killed at Passchen- 
daele shortly afterwards. 

The building is in a distinctive Greek cross shape with 
a 13 m-high central dome. It is faced with Oamaru stone 
and is renowned for the quality of both its design and 
natural light. The gallery is situated in Queens Park, now 
Wanganui’s cultural heart. 

The gallery has in its care over 5,000 works of art. An 
early international focus was responsible for the collection 
of British and European art from 1800 to 1940. Since 
then the primary collection focus has been that of NZ 
art with a strong photographic focus and a sub-category 
of regional art. A major feature of the gallery’s collecting 
policy is that of acquiring the work of selected important 
artists such as Philip Trusttum, Gretchen Albrecht, Law¬ 
rence Aberhart, Ans Westra, Peter Peryer, and others. The 
gallery holds an important 19th and 20th century Frank 
Denton photography collection and a substantial collec¬ 
tion of World War One cartoons and posters as well as 
Wanganui regional fine and applied art. 

The gallery provides a dynamic exhibition and related 
public programme of events as well as providing an educa¬ 
tional service to schools and managing the ongoing Tylee 
Cottage Artist-in-Residency programme. 

SATCHELL,William Arthur (1861-1942) was for many 
years considered to be NZ’s first major novelist, but his 
reputation has declined sharply over the last 30 years and 
he is nowadays seldom read. He was born in London, 
the son of a civil servant who ultimately became Britain’s 
Surveyor-General. He was educated in Germany and set 
up as a publisher in London in the early 1880s. 

He published two of his own books before the busi¬ 
ness failed: Bedlam, Ballads and Strait-Waistcoat Stories, 
and Will o’ the Wisp and Other Tales in Verse and Prose 
(both 1883). Satchell sailed for NZ in 1886, took up land 
at Waima, near Hokianga, then became a store-keeper at 
Waima until he moved to Auckland in 1893. His work 
includes Patriotic and Other Poems (1900), The Land of 
the Lost (1902), The Toll of the Bush (1905), The Elixir of 
Life (1907) and The Greenstone Door (1914). 

The Greenstone Door, well received by the public 
and by critics, was for many years reprinted and became 
recognised as an early NZ fiction classic, but the critic, E 
H McCormick, has written: ‘In his best novel, The Toll of 
the Bush, and to a smaller extent in The Land of the Lost, 
Satchell reveals himself as an exceedingly minor Thomas 
Hardy, his Wessex the North of Auckland, his provincials 
the settlers and wanderers of that district, urged on by a 
destiny resembling Hardy’s President of the Immortals, 
though less inexorably tragic in its dispensations’. 

SAVAGE, Michael Joseph (1872-1940), the first Labour 
Prime Minister, from 1935 until his death in 1940, was 
born in Victoria of Irish stock, left school at the age of 14 
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and worked as assistant to a storekeeper, as a farmhand 
and gold miner. He became involved in the Labour move¬ 
ment in Australia, establishing with ‘Paddy’ Webb (a later 
NZ Labour Government colleague) and other associates 
the first Political Labour League in the town of North 
Prentice in Victoria. Savage followed Webb to NZ, arriv¬ 
ing at Auckland on Labour Day 1907. He worked briefly 
as a flax-mill hand and then as a cellarman for ten years 
before he entered Parliament. He stood for Auckland 
Central as a Socialist Party candidate in 1911 and failed, 
was unsuccessful again in 1914 when he stood as a Social 
Democratic Party candidate, and then joined the Labour 
Party on its formation in 1916. In 1919 he was elected 
to the Auckland City Council, to the Hospital Board and 
then to Parliament for Auckland West, a seat he held for 
the rest of his life. In 1923 he was elected deputy leader 
of the parliamentary party and became Leader in 1933 
following the death of Harry Holland. 

Savage’s greatest asset in helping get Labour elected in 
1935 and holding popular favour during the rest of the 
decade was his benign manner, which enshrined him in the 
public eye as a humane and sincere man with a great deal 
of common sense. He had less to do with the formulation 
of party policy than some of his more able colleagues. 
Following a deterioration of his health from 1938, his 
effectiveness in the House and his efforts to keep his 
party unified and vigorous diminished. There is no doubt 
though that his almost saint-like image was an enormous 
force for national unity and electoral success. 

Before he died, some rebellion among his colleagues 
broke into the open, spearheaded by John A Lee who 
was later expelled from the party, but this had the effect 
of deepening the public reverence for him, and when he 
died there was a level of public grief never matched in NZ 
before or since for a public figure. The Savage Memorial 
overlooks Auckland Harbour from the hills above Tamaki 
Drive near Mission Bay. Savage never married and left no 
relatives in NZ. 

SAVINGS BANKS were the brainchild of a Scottish 
clergyman, Rev Henry Duncan, who was a bank clerk in 
Liverpool before training for the ministry. He opened the 
first bank in Ruthwell in Scotland in 1810, with the aim of 
encouraging the poorer classes to save their money. 

The first savings bank in NZ was started in Wellington 
in 1846, but it did not survive competition from the Post 
Office Savings Bank (POSB) which opened nationally in 
1867. The Wellington bank was taken over by the POSB 
in 1872. Nelson and Napier also had two of the earli¬ 
est savings banks, but they failed as well. The Auckland 
Savings Bank opened in 1847, the New Plymouth (later 
the Taranaki) in 1850, the Dunedin (later the Otago) in 
1864, the Invercargill (later the Southland) also in 1864, 
and the Hokitika (later the Westland) in 1866. Once the 
POSB opened only those district banks that had survived 
were allowed to continue but no new savings could be 


opened because of government policy until the late 1950s, 
when new regional savings banks were allowed. The first 
was Waikato in 1959, followed by Canterbury in 1962, 
Wanganui in 1963, Wellington, Bay of Plenty and South 
Canterbury, all in 1964, and Eastern and Central (repre¬ 
senting the Manawatu/Wairarapa/Hawke’s Bay/Poverty 
Bay areas) in 1972. Except for Auckland and Taranaki, 
the regional savings banks joined together to form a 
national bank, Trusteebank, when the financial sector 
was deregulated in the 1980s. Auckland Savings Bank (or 
ASB Bank as it has become) was bought by the Common¬ 
wealth Bank of Australia and now operates as a full bank. 
Taranaki Savings Bank is now TSB Bank, and is fully NZ- 
owned (one of only two such banks, the other being the 
government-owned Kiwibank). 

The original legislative authority for the existence of 
trustee savings banks was the Savings Bank Ordinances of 
1847, which was followed by a law in 1908 consolidating 
all regulations. Later legislation was the Trustee Savings 
Bank Act 1949 and its various amendments. The law 
firmly regulated the type of people and institutions able to 
hold accounts, the nature of accounts, and interest rates 
for ordinary savings deposits (but not investment and 
term deposits). It defined the regions within which each 
trustee savings bank was able to operate, and detailed 
other operations. (The Southland Savings Bank has paid 
interest on cheque accounts for more than 50 years, but 
other trustee banks could only do so in the case of some 
non-profit making organisations.) 

In 1964, the government authorised the opening of pri¬ 
vate savings banks by the five trading banks, although they 
were not at first allowed to operate in the Bay of Plenty, 
Canterbury, Hawke’s Bay/Poverty Bay, Manawatu, Waira- 
rapa, South Canterbury, Westland and Wanganui, because 
the trustee banks were not sufficiently well established to 
fight competition at that stage. The Private Savings Bank 
Act 1964 prescribed the persons and institutions able to 
make deposits, the types of accounts, and their adminis¬ 
tration. The parent banks were the ANZ, BNZ, National 
Bank and the Bank of New South Wales. 

SCALLOPS (Pecten novaezelandiae) occur on sandy flats 
on the bottom of reasonably shallow bays up to low tide 
mark throughout NZ. They are one of the most sought- 
after shellfish for food. The queen scallop, or tipa, swims 
by squirting a jet of water as it suddenly snaps shut its 
shell, thus moving in sudden spurts. It is a large shellfish 
with a fan-shaped outer shell. 

The fan scallop (Chlamys zelandiae) is a small, highly 
coloured shellfish which clasps on to the underside of 
rocks. 

SCANLAN, Ellen Margaret (1882-1968) was a journal¬ 
ist and novelist whose fiction had a popular following in 
NZ during the 1930s and 1940s. She was born in Picton, 
educated in Blenheim, and began writing short stories and 
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sketches for newspapers before World War One. She was 
a journalist on the Manawatu Daily Times, acting editor 
for a time, and from 1921 travelled overseas contributing 
articles to newspapers in NZ and five other countries. 
After 1923 she was based in London where she estab¬ 
lished herself as a prolific novelist, with much of her work 
on NZ themes. 

She wrote as Nelle Scanlan and among her books 
are: The Top Step (1931), Pencarrow (1932), Tides of 
Youth (1933), Winds of Heaven (1934), The marriage of 
Nicholas Popper (1936), A Guest for Life (1938), Kelly 
Pencarrow (1939), Kit Carmichael (1946), and The Young 
Summer (1952). Her autobiography. Road to Pencarrow, 
was published in 1963. 

Pencarrow, Tides of Youth, Winds of Heaven and Kelly 
Pencarrow were all part of the saga of the Pencarrow 
family in NZ. Critic Joan Stevens has said of this series: 
‘The result is a workmanlike romantic entertainment, but 
no more.’ 

SCHOLEFIELD, Guy Hardy (1877-1963) was a jour¬ 
nalist and historian who blazed a trail in some areas of 
history for subsequent scholars. He was born at Dunedin 
of pioneering stock, educated at Victoria University and 
the University of London, graduating BSc in 1915, DSc 
in 1919. He worked as a journalist on newspapers and 
news agencies in England and NZ. He was Parliamentary 
Librarian and Dominion Archivist from 1926 until 1948. 
His work includes NZ in Evolution (1909); NZ’s First 
Governor, a Biography of Captain Hobson (1934); Dic¬ 
tionary ofNZ Biography (1940); Twelve Prime Ministers 
(1946); Newspapers in NZ (1958); and NZ Parliamentary 
Record, 1840-1949 (1950). He was a major figure in NZ 
historical writing and journalism from the early 1930s and 
became a well-known broadcaster later in his career. 



SCHOOLAGE, according to the Education Act of 1964, 
in relation to any child, meant ‘any age between the age 
of five years and the age of 15 years or any earlier age at 
which the child ceases to be required to have his or her 
name enrolled on the register of a school...; or, in the case 
of any child who is deemed by the Director-General of Ed¬ 
ucation (after special examination by a medical officer or 
other officer appointed for the purpose) to require special 
tuition, between such ages as the Director-General may 
from time to time determine’. A ‘free place’ was available 
to all children from age five to 19 (although attendance 
is not compulsory until six or after 15). The government 
announced in 1995 the raising of the compulsory age from 
15 to 16. 

SCHOOL CADET CORPS survived into the 1980s only 
in a few secondary schools, although for nearly a century 
they formed an important part of life in male schools. 
School cadets began when corps were established in an 
ad hoc manner during the 1860s and early 1870s, at 
such schools as Auckland Grammar, King’s College, Wel¬ 
lington College and Christ’s College. Along with cricket 
and athletics, cadets epitomised the cult of manliness and 
‘good form’ typical of the English public schools. Per¬ 
ceived military threats gave a more intermittent impetus 
to cadet formation, first from the Maori and then from 
the Russians. 

The Long Depression of the 1880s, however, took a 
heavy toll of cadet corps as they were entirely dependent 
on the resources of their respective schools. 

In primary schools, cadet corps developed more slowly. 
Although the Education Act 1877 required that public 
schools make provision for the instruction of boys in 
military drill, teachers had little time to devote to extra¬ 
curricular activities in an era of large classes and an 
inflexible examination system. By 1896, there were only 
about 1,000 cadets out of a total primary school roll 
of over 130,000. There is evidence, though, that public 
and official attitudes were changing from the mid-1890s. 
Social Darwinism, with its stress on male fitness and 
female domesticity, was having an impact on educational 
thinking. Growing public and press concern over urbani¬ 
sation, poverty and larrikinism prompted a new interest in 
the therapeutic power of cadets. 

For both primary and secondary school cadets, the 
South African War provided a catalyst for change. Begin¬ 
ning in 1900, a series of legislative measures encouraged 
education authorities to establish cadet units, culminating 
in regulations gazetted in 1902 which placed cadet corps 
under Education Department control. Funds were made 
available for equipment and training, and boys were to 
be drilled for up to one hour weekly. By 1908 there were 
15,183 cadets, in 185 units. Cadet strength was at a peak 
in 1909, and an increasing preoccupation with military 
preparedness resulted in a comprehensive Defence Act 
being passed. Military training was made compulsory 


Guy Hardy Scholefield. 
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from the age of 12. But teachers and others applied pres¬ 
sure against the system and the junior cadet system began 
to wither away drastically and by the outbreak of war 
in 1914 only a few corps remained. Secondary school 
cadets, by contrast, continued to operate and played an 
important role in preparing youths for the battlefields of 
World War One. 

During the Depression, a growing anti-war sentiment 
once again saw cadets singled out for criticism, although 
lack of resources probably played a more significant part 
in further eroding cadet numbers during the 1930s. World 
War Two and the immediate post-war years brought 
about a rekindling of interest in the cadets but the socially 
critical 1960s witnessed a dramatic decline in public and 
official enthusiasm. Today, little remains of a movement 
which, at its peak, epitomised the Imperial ambitions of a 
youthful British nation-in-arms. 

School Cadet Marching Song 
Let others fight for gold and fame, 

In anger or defiance. 

We seek a higher, nobler aim, 

Defence and self reliance. 

Our aim is for our country’s good. 

Like Spartan Greek or Roman. 

A Patriotic Band we take our stand, 

To rout the foreign foeman. 

(J Liddell-Kelly) 

SCIENCE CENTRE, MANAWATU (see Te Manawa) 

SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF (see Crown Research Institutes) 

SCOTT, Ian (1945-) came to NZ from England in 1952, 
and studied at the Auckland University School of Fine Art 
from 1964 to 1967. He showed artistic talent early, exhib¬ 
iting in the Auckland Star post-primary art exhibition in 
1963, winning the Kelliher Prize in 1965 and 1966, and 
the Benson and Hedges Art Award in 1977. 

In the 1960s he painted super-realist work about the 
everyday lives of NZ people, and in the 1970s he moved 
into abstract painting, producing his well-known Lattice 
works between 1976 and 1982. Later, he superimposed 
portraits or words on appropriated paintings by NZ or 
international artists. In the early 1990s he was painting NZ 
icons (NZ flag, Maori motifs, etc.) on landscape paintings. 
Scott continues to paint landscapes while also developing 
contemporary themes such as his ‘girlie’ series in which 
he superimposed ‘girlie pictures’ from men’s magazines 
on works by modern and ‘pop’ artists. Collections of his 
work are held in several public galleries in NZ. 

SCOTT, Robert William Henry (1921- ) was a legen 
dary All Black fullback who was the unrivalled successor 
to the great George Nepia and has been without peer in 


the position since World War Two. He was born at Wel¬ 
lington but was brought up in Taranaki and Auckland and 
played senior rugby league for the Ponsonby club before 
he joined the army in 1942. 

Scott was the second string fullback (to H E Cook) in 
the ‘Kiwi’ army rugby team that toured Britain at the end 
of the war. He made his All Black debut against Australia 
in 1946 and subsequently played 51 matches for NZ until 
his retirement in 1954, scoring 242 points. Scott was a 
fine goal kicker who used to entertain crowds on special 
occasions (not during matches) by kicking goals in bare 
feet. But it was his uncanny sense of position, his ability 
to elude tacklers under extreme pressure and always look 
as though he had plenty of time that made him a memo¬ 
rable player to watch. The South African captain, Hennie 
Muller, described Scott as ‘the greatest footballer I’ve ever 
played against in any position’. 

His career finished in 1954 with club rugby for Petone 
and appearances for invitation teams over the next few 
seasons. He found employment as a warehouseman, then 
a painter and paperhanger and later as a men’s outfitter 
in Petone. 

SCOTT,Tom (1948- ) is a prize-winning political journ¬ 
alist, cartoonist and documentary maker. Born in Ireland, 
he came to NZ when he was 18 months old and grew 
up in Feilding in the 1950s, one of six children in an ex¬ 
tremely poor family. Despite being dyslexic, Scott has been 
Qantas cartoonist of the year five times, political column¬ 
ist of the year twice and in 1996 won the Qantas award 
for Columnist of the Year. Four collections of his satirical 
writings and five collections of his cartoons have been 
published. He won a co-scriptwriting award in 1987 for 
the animated feature film Footrot Flats. He also co-wrote 
Fallout, a drama about the fourth Labour Government’s 
battle with the United States over nuclear weapons, which 
won best script at the 1995 NZ Film and TV awards. His 
1997 four-hour documentary for TVNZ on Sir Edmund 
Hillary, View From the Top, won a number of NZ TV 
awards. Scott’s first stage play, The Daylight Atheist, 
based on his memories of his eccentric alcoholic father, 
premiered in NZ in 2002 and was hailed as an instant 
NZ classic, then went on to draw big box-office crowds in 
Melbourne and Sydney in 2004—05. In 2004 he wrote and 
presented a TV documentary on NZ cartooning, Cartoon¬ 
ist’s Inc, and also a documentary on the former Labour 
prime minister David Lange, Reluctant Revolutionary. 

SCOTT BASE is NZ’s administrative and scientific head¬ 
quarters in Antarctica, situated on the south-west side of 
Ross Island at Lat. 17° 5T S and Long. 166° 45’ E, and is 
linked to NZ by regular flights from Christchurch Inter¬ 
national Airport. The base was established in 1957 during 
NZ’s first Antarctic expedition led by Sir Edmund Hillary, 
and since then has been occupied by teams and supporting 
base personnel who undertake research programmes. 
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The base was named after Robert Falcon Scott, leader of 
the doomed British expedition to the South Pole in 1910- 
12. All members of the expedition died in Antarctica. 

SCOUTS were first recruited in NZ in 1908, the year 
General Baden-Powell launched the movement in Britain. 
It was a branch of the Boy Scouts’ Association of Britain 
until 1953, but has been an independent organisation since 
then, although following closely the tone of the British 
movement. General (later Lord) Baden-Powell had fought 
in the South African War and established the Boy Scout 
movement to promote his concept of good citizenship and 
character through obedience, self-reliance, loyalty to the 
Empire, and physical, mental and spiritual health. The 
Chief Scout in NZ is the Governor-General. 

From 1908 until 1960 most boys in a community 
joined Cubs as a preliminary to membership of the Boy 
Scouts, and enthusiastic members of the movement went 
on to become Venturer Scouts or Rover Scouts, more 
sophisticated groups which grew out of the original move¬ 
ment. Keas are those boys who join the movement when 
they are too young even to be Cubs. At various times 
Sea Scouts and Air Scouts have had strong membership. 
Scouting has declined in terms of numerical membership 
since the end of the 1960s. In 1966 the word ‘Boy’ was 
dropped from the name. 

In 1979, girls were officially admitted into the Venturer 
Scouts, and in 1989 into the Kea and Cub Scouts. Today 
there are some 13,600 Scouts in NZ. 

SCRIMGEOUR, Colin Graham (1903-87) was a charis¬ 
matic radio broadcaster during the 1930s and early 1940s. 
He was born at Wairoa, worked as a freezing-worker and 
bushman until he entered the Methodist ministry, and 
became city missioner in Auckland. He helped establish 
the Friendly Road Radio Station which was taken over 
by the new Labour Government in 1936. From then 
until 1944 he was Controller of Commercial Broadcast¬ 
ing. Scrimgeour was a politically radical left-wing liberal 
and after he fell out with the government he moved to 
Australia, and later worked in broadcasting in China. He 
retired to NZ. 

SEA ANEMONES are generally brightly coloured and 
have a worldwide distribution at all depths even to the 
bottoms of some of the oceanic trenches. They catch their 
prey by means of tentacles which, although variable in 
form, are always present in multiples of six. NZ has an 
exceptionally large number of anemone species because of 
the wide latitude range and diversity of habitats. 

SEA BIRDS in an island country like NZ are high on the 
birdwatcher’s list. Those which are relatively common 
or which may be seen frequently near the coast include 
albatrosses, shearwaters, muttonbirds, petrels, penguins, 
gannets, shags, gulls and terns. Of these, the albatrosses, 


shearwaters and petrels are truly oceanic birds and are 
more likely to be seen some distance from the shore. 
They are members of the Diomedeidae and Procellariidae 
families, of which 14 species of Diomedeidae and about 
72 species of Procellaridae are recorded worldwide. Of 
these, ten species of Diomedeidae and 49 species of Procel¬ 
lariidae are known from NZ waters. This group includes 
fulmars and prions. 

All, like the albatrosses and mollymawks, are known 
as Tubinares or tube-noses, because they have long tubular 
nostrils through which they are able to excrete a saline 
solution and so dispose of an excess of salt taken in 
with their food. In general, the bills are long and deeply 
grooved and hooked for the retention of prey. The feet 
are webbed, for all species swim well and some capture 
their food beneath the surface of the water. The plumage 
is dense and strongly waterproof, usually black or brown 
above and white beneath, or uniformly dark. 

Because they are essentially birds of the open seas, the 
legs are placed far back for efficient swimming. The larger 
shearwaters and petrels have very long narrow wings for 
high-speed gliding flight. The wingspan of the giant petrel 
exceeds 2 m, more than three times its body length. The 
small prions and storm petrels have shorter wings which 
enable them to hover and flutter close to the surface of the 
water when feeding. 

The giant petrel (Macronectes halli), also known as 
nelly or stinker, is the largest of the group (65 cm). The 
northern subspecies is normally dark brown in colour, 
while the southern is much more variable, sometimes 
brown with pale head and face, sometimes white with a 
few dark feathers. The bill is heavy, with a single nasal 
tube. Because, like the black-backed gull, they are scaven¬ 
gers, giant petrels are quite often seen close to shore and 
in harbours where garbage can be picked up. They breed 
on many offshore islands, where one white egg is laid in 
a rather carelessly constructed nest. When hatched, the 
chicks are covered in down sometimes white, sometimes 
grey and white, reflecting the two colour phases of the 
parents. 

The cape pigeon (Daption capense) is the most easily 
recognisable of the family because it is the only one with 
a contrasting black and white plumage — black head, 
black and white back, and white underparts. At 40 cm, it 
is about two-thirds the size of the giant petrel. It is most 
commonly seen in scavenging flocks off the South Island 
up to Cook Strait, but a few reach the Bay of Plenty and 
even the Hauraki Gulf in winter. They breed on sub- 
Antarctic islands where one white egg is laid (October 
onwards) on a cliff ledge in a nest made of rock chips. 
The incubation period is about 45 days, and fledging is 
at around 50 days. The chick is covered with grey down 
when hatched. 

The grey-faced petrel (Pterodroma macroptera) was 
the North Island Maori’s muttonbird, called oi, which was 
taken from the nests in November when the young were 
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almost ready to leave. It measures 41 cm and has black- 
brown plumage with pale grey on the forehead, face and 
throat. The grey-faced petrel roams over the Tasman and 
South Pacific oceans, and breeds from May onwards on 
most offshore islands. (See also Muttonbirds.) 

Cook’s petrel, titi ( Pterodroma cookii), is a smaller bird 
(30 cm) with grey back and nape, white and grey forehead 
and white underparts. It is a migrant, breeding on Codfish 
Island in the south and the Barrier Islands in the north, 
and spending the southern winter on the west coast of 
North and South America. Titi nest, in burrows, from 
October until March-April when the young are fledged. 

Prions form a specialised group of petrels confined to 
the Southern Hemisphere. They range in size from the 
broad-billed prion, parara (Pachyptila vittata), at 28 cm 
to the fairy prion, titiwainui (P. turtur), at 23 cm. They 
are seldom seen near land, except during the breeding 
season, but after winter gales many victims are washed 
ashore. Ornithologists can identify the often very similar 
species from the eight in NZ waters by studying details of 
the bills and colouring of the tails. Prions feed on plankton 
and have fringes (lamellae) along their bills to filter the 
minute organisms from the water. They sometimes occur 
in flocks, darting to and fro near the surface of the water. 

Probably the most common in NZ waters is the fairy 
prion, which nests in burrows on islands from the Poor 
Knights in the north, to the Snares and Chathams in the 
south. It is grey-blue in colour with white underparts. 

Storm petrels (family Hydrobatidae) are classified as 
small web-footed seabirds from 15 to 24 cm in size, which 
specialise in feeding on small marine animals caught from 
the surface of the water while hovering or skipping above 
it, usually well out to sea. They are the smallest of oceanic 
birds, admired from earliest times by sailors who had a 
variety of names for these dainty and fragile-looking crea¬ 
tures — Mother Carey’s chickens; skipjacks; Jesus Christ 
(or JC) birds; or dancing dollies, because they appear to 
dance on the water as they feed with legs dangling. The 
most common of the six species in NZ waters is the white¬ 
faced storm petrel (Pelagodroma marina), or takahikare- 
moana. It measures 20 cm, and has a dark brownish back, 
nape and upperwings, and white underparts. It breeds on 
many small islands from the Three Kings in the north to 
the Auckland Islands in the south, though apparently it 
migrates from the area during the southern winter. Nest¬ 
ing is in burrows in crowded colonies. 

Diving petrels (Pelecanoides urinatrix) are small (20 
cm) with black backs, white underparts, short bills, short 
wings and stubby tails. They spend much of their time on 
the water, diving and swimming below the surface to feed 
on plankton. They may be distinguished from other pet¬ 
rels by their smaller size, chunky rounded shape and rapid 
whirring flight. They belong to the family Pelecanoididae 
which is restricted to the Southern Hemisphere, and they 
resemble the little auks of the northern seas. 

Skuas (family Stercorariidae) look rather like dark- 


plumaged gulls but may be distinguished by their more 
hooked beaks and elongated tail feathers. They are 
notorious for their habit of harrying other birds on the 
wing and forcing them to disgorge their food. It is while 
pursuing terns in this way that they are most often seen 
in NZ waters. 

Four species are found round our coasts: 

• The largest is the brown skua, hakoakoa (Catharacta 
skua) (63 cm), which is mainly dark brown with white 
patches on the wings. It breeds in the sub-Antarctic 
islands and as far north as Fiordland. Outside of the 
breeding season (September-November) it is rarely 
near land. 

• The South Pole skua (C. maccormicki ) is similar but 
smaller (53 cm). A bird of the Antarctic continent, it is 
a rare visitor to NZ waters. 

• The arctic skua ( Stercorarius parasiticus) (43 cm) has 
two colour phases, one dark brown, the other brown 
with light underparts. Although it breeds in the Arctic 
it migrates south for the southern summer and is the 
skua most commonly seen in this area. 

• The pomarine skua (S. pomarinus), similar but larger 
(48 cm), and also a migrant from the Arctic, is a rare 
visitor. 

SEA CUCUMBER (Sticbopus mollis) is related to the star 
fishes and sea urchins and still retains its five-sided sym¬ 
metry as revealed in the five ambulacral (walking) lines 
along its length and through which tube feet usually ap¬ 
pear. However, it lacks the firm calcareous skeleton which 
is reduced to microscopic plates embedded in the skin. It 
is sausage-shaped with the mouth at one end surrounded 
by a circlet of modified tube feet which have viscous tips 
used to gather microscopic food from the surface of the 
surrounding sea bed. There are several species in NZ 
waters but Sticbopus is the largest and can grow to a length 
of about 150 mm. Colour is variable but is generally black 
or dark brown with some mottling above and paler and 
more pink on the underside. The upper body is studded 
with irregularly sized tubercles. Found under stones at low 
tide, in rock pools or on shell gravel down to about 20 m, 
it is a close relative of the tropical Pacific beche-de-mer 
and could possibly be used as a food source. 

SEAHORSE (Hippocampus abdominalis) is fairly com¬ 
mon from low tide level down to depths of over 50 m all 
round the NZ coast. The vertical stance of this strange 
little fish is unmistakable. Slightly forward-tilted, with a 
long-snouted head and distended belly, it coils its long 
tail round seaweed as it waits for the tiny crustaceans on 
which it feeds. To move away it leans forward, uncoils its 
tail and propels itself with dorsal and pectoral fins. 

It is scaleless and covered in bony armour. It grows to 
150-200 mm. Males have a brood pouch on the lower 
abdomen in which the female lays her eggs, where he 
fertilises them and where they hatch. 
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SEA LILY (see Feather Star) 

SEALING began in NZ within 25 years of Cook’s 
rediscovery of the country in 1769 but it took less than 30 
more years for the seal to be hunted almost to extinction, 
both in NZ and the sub-Antarctic islands. In NZ only fur 
seals were of any commercial value, because the water was 
too warm for any build-up of blubber under the skin. Seals 
taken on the sub-Antarctic islands were valuable both for 
fur and oil. 

The first sealers concentrated on Fiordland where large 
numbers of seals were found on the rocks around the 
coastline and on small islands nearby. During the first 20 
years, tens of thousands of skins were taken each season 
from the Dusky Sound area, and round Foveaux Strait 
and Stewart Island. Although history condemns the sealers 
for wholesale and unselective slaughter, the men them¬ 
selves were often left on the shore for months at a time to 
be picked up later with their kills, having survived arduous 
and uncomfortable living conditions. 

Seals are now protected. 

SEALS are represented in NZ waters by four species, but 
only one of these, the NZ fur seal, breeds on the main 
islands. The other three species breed and live in the Ant¬ 
arctic and on the sub-Antarctic islands. 

• The NZ fur seal (Arctocephalus forsteri) is indigenous, 
with small breeding colonies in the South Island and 
larger breeding colonies at the Chathams, the Snares 
and the Auckland Islands. It grows to a length of about 
2 m. Fur seal skins were NZ’s first export commodity, 
but the stocks lasted only from 1792 to 1830. The last 
open season was in 1946, since which their numbers 
have considerably increased. 

• Hooker’s sea lion (Pbocarctos hookeri) breeds in large 
colonies on the Auckland Islands and in smaller groups 
on Campbell Island, but appears on the shore and in 
nearby waters in most of the sub-Antarctic islands. It 
grows to 3.5 m long, and is the world’s rarest species 
of sea lion. A recent estimate puts the numbers at about 
12,000 but they are threatened as a by-catch in the 
trawl fishery for squid. 



Sea lions on the Auckland Islands. 


• Elephant seals ( Mirounga leonina) are the third spe¬ 
cies and they breed on the Campbell, Macquarie and 
Antipodes Islands. The male sea elephants can reach 
7 m in length and get their name from the large pro¬ 
boscis of the bull which inflates during the breeding 
season, like a trunk. 

• Leopard seals (Hydrurga leptonyx), which grow to 3.5 
m long, are abundant in Antarctic seas and occasion¬ 
ally visit NZ. 

SEA PERCH (Helicolemts papillosus) is a large-bodied 
fish with a big head and a tapering body. Averaging about 
35 cm in length and weighing about 650 g, it is usually 
found on bottoms where it lies immobile waiting to engulf 
unwary prey in its large mouth. It is usually orange-brown 
above and whitish below but deeper water specimens are 
more brightly coloured with more red. In many respects 
similar to the scorpion fish, the sea perch has fewer spines 
on head and gill covers. Related to the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere redfish it too is viviparous, giving birth to moderate 
numbers of well-developed juveniles which, after a short 
time in the plankton, settle to the bottom as miniature 
adults. Sea perch are caught in small numbers as by-catch 
by trawlers — annual catch is about 1,000 tonnes — and 
are a good eating fish. 

SEA URCHIN (Evechinus cbloroticus), also known by its 
Maori name kina, is peculiar to NZ but essentially similar 
to species elsewhere in the world. In the sea urchins the 
skeleton is formed from the fusion of whole series of cal¬ 
careous plates to create an almost spherical shell, slightly 
flattened on the underside where there is a centrally placed 
mouth. There are five series of longitudinally arranged, 
minute perforations in the shell through which protrude 
the tiny and flexible tube feet with sucker-like tips. These 
are used for locomotion and also to pick up pieces of 
debris with which the animal seems to adorn itself. They 
are protected within the mass of calcareous spines which 
cover the outside of the shell. Sea urchins graze on coral¬ 
line and other algae, picking them off and grinding them 
in a massive five-toothed mill just within the mouth. 

Kina are widespread around NZ from the littoral 
down to about 50 m and form dense concentrations in 
some places just below low water mark. Within the shell 
a long digestive tube links the mouth to the anus which 
is centrally situated on the upper ‘pole’. The gonads in 
five-paired lobes hang within the upper part of the shell 
and when fully developed are eaten as a delicacy. A Maori 
delicacy previously only taken by amateurs, the roe is 
now being collected and sold commercially to markets in 
South-East Asia. 

SEAWEED is defined as large multicellular marine algae 
that are generally attached to the sea bed, rocks or other 
solid objects by root-like structures called holdfasts. More 
than 1,000 species grow around the coasts of NZ. Some 
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have long leathery thongs, some are small and feathery, 
some are fleshy. ( See also Kelp.) 

Seaweeds are classified in three groups: green, brown 
and red. The red are the most numerous and include 
karengo (Porphyra columbina), which was used as a 
vegetable by Maori, Pterocladia lucida and P. capillaceae 
which provides agar (gelatine), and Gigartina circumcincta 
which is closely related to Irish moss or carrageen. 

The common brown seaweed known as Neptune’s or 
Venus’s necklace (Hormorsira banksii) is made up of a 
string of bladders. They are thick-walled, knobbly and 
fluid-filled, and provide protection against drying out as 
the tide recedes. They increase in size at higher levels on 
the shore and enable the alga to respire and carry out pho¬ 
tosynthesis when the tide is out as well as in. 

Sea lettuce ( Viva lactuca) is a bright-green edible sea¬ 
weed which grows in thin tough translucent sheets on the 
middle shore. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, and schools which have 
a secondary component, number about 470 and the 
number of students in the mid 2000s was about 265,000. 
Education is compulsory at an approved school until the 
age of 16, except where special circumstances apply and 
correspondence courses or parental tuition are allowed. 
Students may hold a free place until the end of the year in 
which they turn 19. 

Secondary schools in the early days were mostly co¬ 
educational but, because they were also largely imitative 
of English grammar schools, a tendency quickly developed 
to establish single-sex institutions and they were almost 
without exception academic in character. Technical high 
schools in main centres began early in the 20th century, 
but the more celebrated colleges remained academic and 
single-sex. Two of the most pervasive changes to post¬ 
primary schooling since World War Two have been the 
expansion of technical subjects and the co-educational 
trend. Some of the old academic colleges in centres of high 
population have retained their character but otherwise 
there has been a broadening of approach and of curricula. 
Most of the private and about 80 of the state schools are 
still at least predominantly single-sex. 

Fierce debate surrounded secondary school qualifica¬ 
tions in the 1990s. With the introduction of a Nation¬ 
al Qualifications Framework in 1991, the government 
moved towards a seamless path of qualifications from 
school to tertiary level, based on unit standards of com¬ 
petency that can be interchanged between qualifications. 
The first secondary school unit standards were registered 
on the framework in 1995. Some schools adopted the 
unit-based system which is based on internal assessment 
rather than end-of-year examinations, while others argued 
it was inappropriate for academic subjects. In 1999 the 
government announced a compromise with a National 
Certificate of Educational Achievement (NCEA) based on 
a mixture of internally assessed and externally examined 


work. NCEA level 1 replaced School Certificate in 2002. 
This was followed by level 2 replacing Sixth Form Cer¬ 
tificate in 2003 and level 3 replacing University Bursaries 
in 2004. National standards have been set in each area 
of learning; when students achieve these standards they 
receive credits towards their NCEA qualification. Skills, 
knowledge and understanding in each area of learning 
are assessed separately, each earning a different number 
of credits. 

Secondary education began in NZ when the country 
was still a Crown Colony (1840 to 1852-53). Most edu¬ 
cational enterprise was shown by the Anglican, Wesleyan 
and Roman Catholic churches and their most serious 
educational endeavours were made for Maori students. 
Some schools that were born in the 1840s developed into 
‘secondary’ schools but some died after a few years of 
useful service. 

Settlements in Otago and Canterbury were in their 
infancy as the Crown Colony period was ending, but the 
Otago settlers quickly decided to erect a grammar school 
of a high grade as soon as possible in line with the Scot¬ 
tish burgh schools which at that time were concentrating 
on languages and mathematics. The early colonisers of 
Canterbury planned the establishment of a college with 
two divisions, one for boys aged from seven to 17 and the 
other for young men over 17. Governor Grey made land 
grants for secondary schools in 1850, 1851 and 1853. 
These grants paved the way for the later development of 
prominent secondary schools such as Auckland Grammar, 
Wellington College, Wanganui Collegiate School, Te Aute 
College, Nelson College, Christ’s College, Christchurch 
Girls’ High School, Otago Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, 
and Auckland Girls’ Grammar School. A challenge for the 
secondary sector continues to be recruitment of sufficient 
teachers to meet a bulge in the number of students. 

SECRETARIAT OF THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY, for¬ 
merly the South Pacific Commission, was created in 1947 
as a technical assistance organisation designed to foster 
the economic and social welfare of the South Pacific peo¬ 
ple through work in agriculture, marine resources, health, 
socio-economic and statistical services, and community 
education. It was founded by the six governments that 
administered territories in the Pacific: Australia, France, 
NZ, the Netherlands, the UK and the USA. Membership 
today includes all 22 Pacific island countries and territo¬ 
ries, along with five of the founding nations (the Nether¬ 
lands is no longer a member). Its funding is supplied by 
proportional contributions by member governments. Its 
work programmes aim to develop the technical, profes¬ 
sional, scientific, research, planning and management 
capability of Pacific Island people. 

SECURITY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE ( see New Zea¬ 
land Security Intelligence Service) 
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SEDDON, Richard John (1845-1906) was the longest- 
serving Prime Minister in NZ’s history, from 1 May 1893 
to 10 June 1906. He headed the Liberal administration, 
which has the reputation of being the most far-sighted, 
imaginative and progressive of all NZ governments. 

Seddon was born in Lancashire, the son of school 
teachers, but his academic record was so inadequate he 
was withdrawn from school at the age of 12. He worked 
as a farmhand and as an iron foundry apprentice and 
was dismissed from one job for agitating over pay. After 
a serious bout of smallpox, he decided at the age of 18 
to emigrate to Australia. Working his passage, he arrived 
in Melbourne in 1863. Three years later, after working 
on the Victorian goldfields with no success, he arrived 
in Hokitika, again failed as a miner and set up a store 
which did only moderately well. During the late 1860s he 
returned to Melbourne, married Louisa Spotswood and 
went back with her to the West Coast. 

He first gained a reputation as an athlete and fist- 
fighter, was elected to the Westland Provincial Council in 
1874 and, on the demise of the provinces, gained a seat 
on the Westland County Council. Seddon had gained a 
publican’s licence in association with his first store at Big 
Dam by the Waimea Creek, and in 1876 he transferred 
the licence to the burgeoning township of Kumara, scene 
of a new gold strike, and established the Queen’s Hotel 
there. The following year, as the town grew, Seddon 
became its first mayor. He earned a reputation as a lay 
advocate before the Warden’s Court, taking mining cases 
because there were insufficient lawyers to cope. Despite 
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this work and the hotel he filed for bankruptcy in 1878, 
but through a settlement with his creditors avoided being 
declared bankrupt. 

In 1879 Seddon became MP for Hokitika, as a sup¬ 
porter of Grey, represented the constituency of Kumara 
from 1881 until 1890, and then won the Westland seat 
which he held for the rest of his life. He became Minister 
of Public Works, of Mines, of Defence and of Marine in 
the first Liberal administration of John Ballance. When 
Ballance became ill, Seddon was chosen as deputy over 
William Pember Reeves, and when Ballance died in April 
1893, Seddon was confirmed as his successor. 

Seddon was a bluff, dynamic and domineering manager 
of parliament, always working to expand his own power. 
Although he was not an imaginative initiator of legisla¬ 
tion he persisted with his Old Age Pensions Bill, despite 
two rejections, until it became law. He was a reflection of 
pioneering, colonial society in NZ at the time, a brash and 
masculine man lacking polish. Despite his background 
and support for the working man, he was also an imperi¬ 
alist trying over a period of years to persuade the British 
government to give NZ Pacific Island possessions. He was 
also jingoistic, advocating NZ participation in the South 
African War at the end of the 19th century. 

The progressive nature of the Liberal Party slowed 
down during the early years of the 20th century, as the 
autocratic Seddon gained complete domination over his 
cabinet and caucus. As well as being Prime Minister, he 
was Minister of Finance, of Education, of Immigration, 
of Labour and of Defence. He was responsible for the 
Shops and Offices Act of 1904, for the introduction of a 
free place system in secondary schools, and for the estab¬ 
lishment of the State Fire Insurance Office and the State 
Coal Mines with sale depots. But otherwise his growing 
conservatism smothered the crusading zeal the party once 
had, and led indirectly to the establishment of the Labour 
Party. He died at sea aboard the Oswestry Grange return¬ 
ing from inter-government talks in Sydney. 

Seddon was a tall, powerfully built man. He was a 
hearty eater and drinker, who became obese as he passed 
middle age and was reportedly close to twenty stone (127 
kg) at his death. Two settlements were named after him; 
the one 25 km south-east of Blenheim was originally 
called Scarborough but renamed Seddon to honour the 
Prime Minister; and the other was Seddonville 50 km 
north-east of Westport. 

SEDGE is a general name for the somewhat grass-like 
plants of the family Cyperaceae. The sedges are distin¬ 
guished from the grasses by their having solid rather 
than hollow culms (flower stalks) and also because these 
culms are usually triangular in cross-section rather than 
round. They are particularly prominent in swampy situ¬ 
ations (Baumea), gumland soils, cutover or disturbed 
forest (Gahnia), sand dune (Desmoscboenus), and alpine 
grassland. Carex, the largest genus, is found in most 
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situations. Hook-grass or Uncinia, well known to tram- 
pers because of the way in which the seeds (or nutlets) 
attach themselves to socks, is also a sedge. The margins 
and even the surfaces of leaves are often sharply toothed 
(scabrid) and these sedges are often called cutty-grass. (See 
also Carex, Pingao.) 

SEISMOLOGICAL OBSERVATORY (see GeoNet) 

SELWYN, George Augustus (1809-78) was the Anglican 
Primate of NZ from 1841 to 1868 and a dominant per¬ 
sonality during the formative years of NZ society. He was 
the son of a distinguished Queen’s Counsel in Britain, one 
of a family of six children, and he was educated at Eton 
and St John’s College, Cambridge. He was an extraor¬ 
dinary all-rounder, a great walker and a member of the 
Cambridge crew in the first Oxford-Cambridge boat race 
in 1829. He graduated with a BA in 1831, as the second 
classic of his year, then tutored privately at Eton, gained 
his MA in 1834 and was ordained a priest that same year. 
He married Sarah, daughter of Judge Sir John Richardson. 
They had two sons and a daughter. One of the sons, John 
Richardson Selwyn (1844-98), was ordained by his father 
and was later Bishop of Melanesia. 

Selwyn was appointed missionary bishop to the new 
diocese of NZ in 1841, arrived here the following 
year, and embarked upon a remarkable 26 years during 
which his energy and organisational ability established the 
Anglican Church as the pre-eminent Christian institution 
in NZ. In the first few months following his arrival he 
visited every settlement and every mission station in the 
North Island, travelling 3,583 km, mostly by sea but more 
than a third of it on foot. After a brief break, he visited the 
widely separated settlements in the South Island, travelling 
more than 7,700 km, most of it by sea, often in very small 
ships. He convened his first synod in 1844. The constitu¬ 
tion of the Anglican Church in NZ was adopted by parlia¬ 
ment in 1858, and came into operation at the first general 
synod in 1859. 

Selwyn did not confine his interest to matters of reli¬ 
gion and church government. He was deeply involved in 
political issues, gave his advice, when it was sought, to a 
number of governors and politicians in the colony and was 
outspoken when he considered the actions of government 
to be unjust. His defence of Wiremu Kingi on the matter 
of the sale of the Waitara block, which ultimately led to 
war in Taranaki, earned him widespread criticism and 
even abuse from settlers and many of their politicians. 
Within three or four years of his arrival here, Kororareka 
was sacked by Maori insurgents and Selwyn with the Rev 
Henry Williams hastened to the scene, ministering to the 
wounded of both sides and damping down the anger and 
desire for retribution. He did the same thing again when 
Wellington was threatened following the Wairau Affray, 
hastening to Waikanae to talk all those concerned into 
peace. 


In 1867 Selwyn returned to England, where he 
accepted the position of Bishop of Lichfield. When he 
died in 1878, William Gladstone, a long-standing friend 
of Selwyn’s and several times Prime Minister of England, 
was among the pallbearers. As a memorial Selwyn Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, was established by public subscription 
and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1882. Selwyn was a 
striking man, physically powerful, intellectually gifted and 
by temperament moderate. 

He gave his name to the Selwyn River which flows out 
of the eastern foothills of the Southern Alps in Central 
Canterbury, and into the northern side of Lake Ellesmere. 
A settlement on the bank of the river, 37 km south-west 
of Christchurch, is called Selwyn, and Selwyn Huts is a 
holiday resort 32 km south-west of Christchurch on the 
bank of the river near its entry point to Lake Ellesmere. A 
settlement 15 km south-east of Matamata was also named 
after the bishop, as was Selwyn College, an Auckland sec¬ 
ondary school not far from St John’s Theological College 
which he had set up in Meadowbank, Auckland, during 
the late 1840s. 

SEMPLE, Robert (1873-1955) was a fiery union organis¬ 
er and later Minister of Public Works throughout the reign 
of the first Labour Government. He was born in New 
South Wales, beginning work at an early age as a miner 
on the Australian goldfields. In 1903, after involvement 
in a mine strike in Victoria, which led to the defeat of the 
miners and the blacklisting of their leaders, Semple moved 
to the West Coast of NZ, and by 1907 was president of 
the Runanga Miners’ Union and earned the soubriquet, 
‘fighting Bob Semple’. 

He was an aggressive organiser and socialist whose 
eloquence made him many enemies outside the Labour 
movement, but he was as shrewd as he was forceful. He 
was arrested during the 1913 general strike, and went to 
jail in 1916 after fighting conscription for overseas service 
in World War One. He was elected to Parliament for the 
Labour Party in 1918, was defeated the following year, 
but won the Wellington East seat in 1928 and held it until 
he retired in 1954 (by then it was renamed Miramar). 
Semple enhanced his reputation for colourful rhetoric 
when he first re-entered the House in 1928 but gradually, 
after becoming a Minister, not only mellowed but more 
than once violently attacked unionists who advocated 
strike action. He did not seek re-election in 1954 and died 
early in 1955, leaving a widow and five children. 

SERIOUS FRAUD OFFICE (SFO), Te Tan Hara Taware, 
undertakes the detection, investigation and prosecution of 
serious and/or complex fraud, including all fraud involving 
over $500,000; all fraud perpetrated by complex means; 
and any other complaint of fraudulent offending which is, 
or is likely to be, of major public interest or concern. 

The SFO has around 35 staff and, although based in 
Auckland, operates throughout the country. 
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SERPENTINE is a magnesium-rich rock mined in the 
King Country (near Te Kuiti), at North Cape, in the Lee 
Valley, the Collins Valley and at Mossburn, for use as an 
additive to superphosphate fertiliser and for manufactur¬ 
ing decorative tiles. 

SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH, which grew 
in the US during the second half of the 19th century, has 
almost 15,000 professed members in NZ but, like the Sal¬ 
vation Army, has a greater impact on the community than 
its small numbers would suggest. The establishment and 
growth of the church in the US was strongly influenced 
by the public ministry of Mrs Ellen G White. The original 
church believed it was the one small band of Christians 
that maintained the original Christian truth and that other 
groups had allowed error to creep into their credo. It is 
considered less exclusive in its attitude today. The denomi¬ 
nation gets its name from the belief that the observance of 
the sabbath on Saturday, the seventh day, is an essential 
part of Christian practice. The church is organised on 
an international hierarchical basis with headquarters in 
Washington DC but NZ Adventists operate with a great 
deal of freedom and independence within a framework of 
regional conferences. 

The first Seventh-Day Adventist church organised in 
NZ began services in Kaeo, Northland, in the home of 
Robert Hare in March 1886. An American, Pastor A G 
Daniels, was a powerful influence in the early develop¬ 
ment and was present when the first church building 
was opened at Ponsonby, Auckland, in 1887, where a 
congregation still worships to this day. At the turn of the 
century, following the example of the Adventist churches 
in the US and Australia, the NZ church set up the Sani¬ 
tarium Health Food Company in Christchurch, and now 
has two factories in the country making cereals and other 
health foods. 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Church operates a world¬ 
wide education system which caters for pre-schooling 
right through to post-graduate studies. Within NZ, there 
are several pre-schools, 13 primary, two secondary schools 
and one area school (Year 1-13). 

SEVENTY-MILE BUSH was a stretch of rain forest north 
of the Ruamahanga River, spreading across the Wairarapa 
to the Norsewood area in southern Hawke’s Bay. 

SEWELL, Henry (1807-79) was a colonial politician and 
the first premier of NZ, from 7 May to 20 May 1856. He 
was born on the Isle of Wight, and his first contact with 
NZ was as deputy chairman of the Canterbury Associa¬ 
tion in 1853, a full-time officer responsible for the basic 
administration under the chairman, Lord Lyttelton. The 
association transferred its assets, liabilities and functions 
to the Province of Canterbury following the passing of 
the NZ Constitution Act in 1852, and Sewell came to 
NZ to effect the transfer. He was immediately involved in 


disputation and invective at both provincial and national 
levels, but was elected to the House of Representatives for 
Christchurch in 1853. During the tense 1850s when the 
powers of the House of Representatives on the one hand 
and those of the governor on the other were being tested 
under the Constitution Act, Sewell harassed Governor 
Grey. When responsible government was conceded in 
1856, Sewell was leader of a ministry that lasted just a 
fortnight. He was accordingly the first premier of NZ. 

During the Stafford Ministry (1856-61), Sewell spent 
a good deal of time in England. In 1860 he was again 
elected for Christchurch, but resigned to become Regis¬ 
trar-General of Lands. During his period in Parliament he 
was for quite brief periods successively Attorney-General 
and Leader of the Legislative Council, Attorney-General, 
Minister of Justice and Colonial Secretary. 

Sewell returned to England in 1876 where he edited for 
publication his private journals which reflected the kind 
of stinging vituperative comments he often made about 
opponents and colleagues alike during his stay in NZ. The 
journals were not published until the 1980s. 

SHADBOLT, Maurice Francis Richard (1932-2004) was 
a prize-winning novelist published internationally, whose 
literary career began with a collection of short stories, The 
New Zealanders , published in London not long before his 
first novel, Among the Cinders (1965). Among his other 
novels are Strangers and journeys (1972); The Lovelock 
Version (1980); Season of the Jew (1986); Monday’s War¬ 
riors (1990); The House of Strife (1994) and Dove on the 
Waters (1996). A volume of autobiography, One of Ben’s, 
was published in 1993. Shadbolt was also a journalist and 
playwright, and collaborated with photographer Brian 
Brake on NZ: Gift of the Sea (1963 and 1990). Selected 
Stories was published in 1998, followed by From the Edge 
of the Sky (a sequel to One of Ben’s) in 1999. 

He was born in Auckland, educated at Te Kuiti and 
Auckland, and spent several years in the 1950s as a docu¬ 
mentary film director. In all his work Shadbolt was deeply 
involved with NZ and its people and brilliantly mined 
the nation’s history for his fiction. He was made a Com¬ 
mander of the British Empire in 1989, and was awarded 
an Honorary Doctorate of Literature from the University 
of Auckland in 1997 and the A W Reed Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award in 2002. In the coda to Front the Edge of 
the Sky, Shadbolt described Alzheimer’s, the disease from 
which he suffered in the last years of his life until his death 
in 2004 in Taumarunui. 

SHAGROONS were Australian pastoralists who brought 
sheep across the Tasman to Canterbury, Otago and 
Marlborough, in the early days of settlement on native 
grasslands in NZ. 

SHAGS or CORMORANTS iPhalacrocoracidae) are 
represented by numerous species. Generally the black- 
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footed species are either freshwater or coastal while the 
pink-footed and yellow-footed varieties are more com¬ 
monly found feeding in true marine environments. 

All shags have hooked bills and an elastic throat pouch 
for holding and eating whole fish. All shags feed by div¬ 
ing and searching for prey under water. All shags have 
the habit of sitting and drying their wings with wings 
extended, after fishing, either on a beach or on a post or 
tree stump. They do this because they lack sufficient oil to 
waterproof their feathers, unlike other water and seabirds. 
It is likely that the water-logged feathers enable shags to 
stay under water longer than other water birds which have 
waterproof and buoyant feathers. With some species, such 
as the pied shag and the little black shag, fish may some¬ 
times be caught while feeding in flocks. 

Shags generally have staggered breeding seasons in 
order to spread breeding risk and breeding failure. During 
the long breeding season both sexes acquire similar breed¬ 
ing plumage and both incubate the two to five eggs laid in 
nests in trees or on cliff ledges or rock stacks. 
Black-footed species are: 

• The black shag (Pbalacrocorax car bo), 88 cm long, a 
black bird with some white around the base of the bill 
and a white flank spot when in breeding plumage. It 
has a yellow skin patch at the base of the bill in front 
of the eye and a greyish brown bill. 

• The pied shag (P. varius), 81 cm long, a black bird with 
white underparts from above the eye to the tail. It has 
a yellow skin patch in front of the eye and a long grey 
bill. 

• The little black shag (P. sulcirostris), 61 cm long, is an 
all black bird with a steel grey bill. 

• The little shag (P. melanoleucos ), 56 cm long, which 
comes in a white-throated form and a completely pied, 
white-breasted and white abdomen form, with a yellow 
bill and a longish black tail. 

Pink-footed species are: 

• The king shag ( Leucocarbo carunculatus), 76 cm long, 
with black head and upperparts and white breast, 
underparts and wing flashes. Above the bill are fleshy 
swellings called caruncles which are yellow-orange in 
colour, with reddish skin markings in front of the eye. 
This bird nests on small islands near the entrance to 
Pelorus Sound and is found nowhere else. 

• The Stewart Island shag (L. chalconotus), 68 cm long, 
comes in two forms, an all black form known as the 
‘bronze’ phase and a pied form of black head and 
upperparts and white underparts and wing flashes. It 
has orange caruncles above the bill and purplish skin in 
front of the eye. It nests around the coast of the South 
Island from mid-Canterbury to Southland with large 
numbers around Stewart Island. 

In this group are also the Campbell Island Shag (L. camp- 
belli), the Auckland Island shag (L. colensoi ), the Bounty 
Island shag (L. ranfurlyi) and the Chatham Island shag 
(L. onslowi). 
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Yellow-footed species are: 

• The spotted shag (Stictocarbo punctatus), 70 cm long, 
which comes in two subspecies — the spotted shag (S. 
p. punctatus), a bird which is found in a broad area 
around the coastlines of Auckland and Hawke’s Bay 
in the North Island and around much of the South 
Island, excluding Fiordland, and all of Stewart Island; 
and the blue shag (S. p. steadi) which is found around 
Stewart Island and Westland. This bird has a dark head 
with head crest in the breeding plumage, greyish brown 
wings and upperparts with brownish spotting, soft grey 
underparts and a broad white neck stripe down the side 
of the neck. The bill is light brown, and there is a yel¬ 
low skin patch in front of the eye. In breeding plumage 
the spotted shag is more brightly coloured and more 
richly spotted on wings and back than the blue shag, 
which is more grey in appearance. 

• The Pitt Island shag ( S. featherstoni), 63 cm long, is 
similar in colouring to the spotted shag but lacks the 
white neck stripe. 

SHANNON is a township of 1,400 people on the eastern 
side of the lower Manawatu River, located on SH 57, 18 
km north-east of Levin and 33 km south-west of Palm¬ 
erston North. It was named after G V Shannon, one of 
the directors of the Wellington and Manawatu Railway 
Company which built the railway line from Wellington 
to Longburn through the Manawatu in the 1880s. The 
town’s principal industries are dairying, sheep farming, 
market gardening, plough manufacturing, and the pro¬ 
duction of reinforced steel. The Mangahao hydro-electric 
power station is located just 5 km away, its pipelines vis¬ 
ible up the western slopes of the Tararua Range. 

The Shannon Stream is a tributary of the Taieri River in 
Southland, with a locality of the same name on its banks. 
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SHANTYTOWN is a replica of a West Coast gold-min¬ 
ing town of the 1860s with its own sluicing claim. It was 
opened in 1971 in a beautiful native bush setting 3 km off 
the main highway, 8 km south of Greymouth, and 30 km 
north-west of Hokitika. Shantytown is in a locality for¬ 
merly called Rutherglen. One of the principal attractions 
is the opportunity to pan for gold. 

Within the town can be seen a Chinese den, jail, livery 
stables with gigs and horses, printing works, carpenter’s 
shop, general store and a gold-buying trading bank, a 
166-year-old church, a tea rooms and the ‘Golden Nug¬ 
get Hotel’. For train buffs, the standard gauge Kaitangata 
engine travels on a railway threading its way from the 
authentic railway station through native bush, stopping at 
a working sawmill on its return journey. 

SHARKS have adapted to their environment, indeed 
asserted a control of it, more successfully than almost any 
other creature on Earth. About 250 species of shark roam 
the oceans with about 40 having been identified in NZ 
waters. They seem to be thriving as well today as they 
have over their 400 million years of known existence. 

The classic shark has the basic shape of a streamlined 
cigar with an erect first dorsal fin, a long sweeping upper 
lobe of its tail, or caudal fin, a huge mouth and a fearsome 
array of teeth. All sharks are exclusively carnivorous and, 
therefore, dependent on their teeth to survive. These teeth 
are enlarged and modified scales, derived from what are 
called the dermal dentacles that make a shark’s skin so 
highly abrasive. As teeth are damaged, they are replaced 
automatically from behind. Sharks are extraordinarily 
powerful and fast swimmers when speed is demanded, 
but can also cruise at slow speeds for long distances with 
seemingly endless stamina. Contrary to public belief, their 
range of senses — sight, smell, taste, hearing and electro¬ 
magnetic — is so efficient that it enables them to live their 
role as predator in almost any ocean environment. Some 
of the species which are common in NZ waters are: 

• Broadsnouted sevengill shark (Notorhynchus cepe- 
dianus) averages about 2 m in length, has a broadly 
rounded snout and seven gills, as its name would sug¬ 
gest, and is pale brown on the back with a covering 
of black and white dots and with a creamy belly. It is 
sufficiently common in shallow water in the northern 
region of the country in summer that it is speculated it 
may breed here. 

• Mako shark (Isurus oxyrinchus), also known as the 
bonito shark or blue pointer, is a famed fighting game 
fish. About 400 are caught each year by game fisher¬ 
men in NZ waters. It usually exceeds 2 m in length 
and can grow to 3.5 m and 450 kg weight. The world 
record mako, caught off Mayor Island, weighed in at 
482 kg. Maori in pre-European times also prized the 
mako, especially for its long curved teeth, and it is 
said that they used to hunt them in canoes and catch 
them with flax loops. The mako has the equipment 


to be dangerous, but is seldom involved in attacks on 
humans. 

• Great white shark (Carcharodon carcharias), also 
known as the white death and the white pointer, is 
a huge menacing animal that grows to 5 or 6 m in 
length, has a cavernous mouth and devastating bite, 
and has probably been responsible for most of the 
small number of human deaths by shark attack in NZ 
waters. It is perhaps the king of all carnivorous preda¬ 
tors. Its teeth are triangular, have serrated edges and 
are often more than 5 cm in length. It has a dark grey 
back, fading to a white belly, has huge black eyes, and 
its dorsal fin is further forward than on the mako. The 
great white shark is common in temperate zone waters 
and seldom moves into the tropics. 

• Thresher shark (Alopias vulpinas) is found in North 
Island waters and has a reputation as an excellent game 
fish. It grows to around 5 m in length and just over 300 
kg in weight. It gets its name from its great sweeping 
upper tail lobe which it uses as a weapon, often stun¬ 
ning its prey. It has a dark grey back and a white belly. 
With relatively small teeth, it feeds on smaller game 
than the mako or great white. 

• Carpet shark ( Cephaloscyllium Isabella) averages 1 m 
in length, has a light brown back with mottled dark 
patches, a cream belly and is often identifiable from the 
way it swells its body with water or air when hauled 
out of the sea. It is common in North Island waters and 
frequently caught in trawls. 

• Spotted smooth-hound ( Mustelus lenticulatus) is very 
common on the continental shelf edge. It grows to 
about 1 m in length, looks like a typical shark on a 
smaller scale and with less menacing teeth, and has a 
brown white-spotted back and white belly. 

• School shark (Galeorbinus australis) is particularly 
common in NZ, hunting in schools out near the edge of 
the continental shelf. It grows to about 2 m in length, 
has a pointed snout, and a dark grey-brown back and 
white belly. Although it has the typical menacing shark 
shape, it is not dangerous to humans. 

• Tiger shark ( Galeocerdo cuvieri) grows to about 3.5 
m in length and often to 600 kg in weight or more. 
With huge jaws and teeth, it looks as lithe and savage 
in the water as a great white. It is quite common in NZ 
waters in summer and easily identifiable from the dark 
stripes across the back and down the flanks, although 
these fade as the animal gets older and it becomes more 
uniformly dark grey. It is probably more dangerous to 
humans than any other shark, because of an apparent 
aggression to swimmers in tropical regions, according 
to the statistics of shark attack. 

• Bronze whaler (Carcbarhinus bracbyurus) is common 
in coastal waters round the North Island in summer. It 
inhabits shallow water in warm weather, often fright¬ 
ening surf-casters or fishermen in light boats by taking 
a bait from close in. It grows up to about 3 m in length. 
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with a bronze-coloured back and white belly. Although 
it is a large and powerful creature, it is not notably 
aggressive towards human beings. 

• Hammerhead shark ( Sphyrna zygaena) grows to about 
3 m in length. It is often seen in New Zealand waters in 
the summer, but usually in an immature form about 1 
m long, although its large sweeping first dorsal fin can 
give the impression of a bigger fish. The head is ham¬ 
mer-shaped and the teeth small, and it feeds mostly on 
small fish close to the seafloor. 

SHARPE, Alfred (c.1836-1912), was born in England, 
trained as an architect and arrived in NZ in 1859, 
although little is known about his early life. He was one 
of the most interesting of the later topographical artists. 
His name is listed on the first committee of the Auckland 
Society of Arts, and he was awarded its silver medal for 
landscapes in 1885. By 1889 he had moved to Australia 
following the death of his wife. Perhaps because of his 
profound deafness, he was a prolific writer of verse and 
criticism on art in Australia and NZ. 

SHAW SAVILL & ALBION Company Ltd began trading 
with NZ in the late 1850s when two men, Robert Ewart 
Shaw and Walter Savill, left the employment of a ship 
broking firm, Willis, Gann 8c Company, to set up their 
own charter operation. Shaw Savill 8c Company operated 
a number of sailing ships and three steamers during the 
early days of their trading with NZ, mostly under charter. 
They were especially busy during the 1860s, when a large 
number of troops and suppliers were necessary during 
the NZ Wars. Shaw Savill and the Albion Line together 
handled almost all the British/NZ trade, and this brought 
much resentment and suspicion by traders in this country. 
One result was the founding of the NZ Shipping Com¬ 
pany in 1873, which quickly grew and over the next three 
or four years bought 12 ships of about 1,000 tons each 
and used a number of charter vessels. Shaw Savill and the 
Albion Line amalgamated in 1882 to form Shaw Savill 8c 
Albion Company Ltd. 

SHEARWATERS belong to the order Procellariiformes 
which also includes albatrosses, mollymawks, fulmars 
and petrels. The order is sometimes called Tubinares 
(Tubenoses) because of their distinctive external nostrils. 
Shearwaters are seen in NZ coastal waters, and are recog¬ 
nisable by their scythe-shaped wings and effortless rising 
and falling, gliding flight over the waves. Seven species 
breed in NZ. They are: 

• Buller’s shearwater (Puffinus bulleri), 46 cm long, 
comes in close to land in northern waters around NZ. 
It is easily recognised by its dark crown, brown wings 
with a distinctive greyish inverted ‘W’ pattern on its 
wings and white underparts. It breeds only on the Poor 
Knights Islands during the summer months and ranges 
around the Pacific Ocean in winter. 


• Wedge-tailed shearwater (P. pacificus), 46 cm long, has 
brown upperparts and white underparts in the light 
phase form and all brown in the dark phase form. It 
has a wedge-shaped tail similar in shape to the Buller’s. 
It breeds on the Kermadec Islands and is rarely seen in 
NZ waters. 

• Sooty shearwater (P. griseus), 43 cm long, is all dark 
brown in colour except for a silvery underwing. It 
breeds from the Three Kings Islands in the north to the 
Macquarie Islands to the south with the largest con¬ 
centrations being around the islands around Stewart 
Island where it is harvested by Maori and is known as 
the muttonbird or titi. In winter birds range around the 
Pacific into the Northern Hemisphere. 

• Flesh-footed shearwater (P. carneipes ), 46 cm long, is 
an all-brown shearwater distinguished by its pale bill 
which is darker at the tip, and its flesh-coloured feet. 
It breeds during the summer months on islands about 
NZ from the Hen and Chickens in the north to Cook 
Strait in the south. It migrates to the northern Pacific in 
the winter months. It is easily confused with the sooty 
shearwater and the black petrel in northern waters and 
the flesh-coloured feet are the best identifying feature. 

• Fluttering shearwater (P. gavia), 33 cm long, is a bird of 
brown upperparts and white underparts. It has a slim 
brown bill. It breeds in summer from the Three Kings 
Islands in the north, south to Cook Strait. It never 
strays far from the coastline of NZ and can be seen 
during summer sitting in large rafts, sometimes within 
sight of the beach. 

• Huttons shearwater (P. buttoni), 36 cm long, is very 
similar to the fluttering shearwater, being separated by 
experts by a longer bill and darker underwing ‘arm- 
pits’. Its distribution is more southerly than the flutter¬ 
ing, from Cook Strait to the end of the South Island. 
Its only breeding place is on the mountains above Kaik- 
oura, where colonies receive some predation from cats 
and mustelids and from the alpine parrot, the kea. 

• Little shearwater (P. assimilis), 30 cm long, the small¬ 
est of the shearwaters, is dark bluish black on its 
upperparts and white on its underparts. It has a slender 
brown bill, and bluish legs and feet. It is a summer 
breeder, on scattered islands from the Three Kings 
Islands in the north to the Chatham Islands and An¬ 
tipodes in the south. It probably spreads into the Pacific 
and to Australia over the winter months. 

A number of other shearwaters visit NZ from time to time 
and are evident in beach ‘wrecked’ birds. These include 
the pink-footed shearwater (P. creatopus), Corys shear¬ 
water (Calonectris diomedea), the short-tailed shearwater 
(P. tenuirostris) and the Christmas Island shearwater (P. 
nativitatis). 

SHEEHAN, John (1844-85), the first NZ-born Pakeha 
MP and Cabinet Minister, was a man of sparkling prom¬ 
ise who, however, died at the age of 41. He was born in 
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Auckland, the son of a carpenter who had settled in NZ 
in the early 1840s and who was a successful politician at 
the provincial level in the 1860s. Sheehan was admitted 
to the Bar in 1867, elected to the Auckland Provincial 
Council in 1869 at the age of 25, and became MP for 
Rodney at 28. He was a strong supporter of the Young 
NZ Party, and quickly became a first lieutenant of George 
Grey. In the Grey Ministry he was Minister of Justice and 
Minister of Native Affairs. Sheehan was a skilled lawyer 
who specialised in Maori land cases and built up a lucra¬ 
tive practice. He spoke Maori and several other languages 
fluently, played a number of musical instruments, was a 
successful political journalist and was regarded as one of 
the most able speakers and debaters of his time, despite 
his youth. After leaving Auckland to deal with land claim 
cases in Hawke’s Bay, he contested the Napier seat but was 
defeated by J D Ormond. In May 1885 he won a by-elec¬ 
tion for the Tauranga seat, but died almost immediately 
afterwards. 

SHEEP FARMING began in a small way on Mana Island 
off the west coast of Wellington in 1834, when 100 head 
of sheep were introduced from Australia. In the very early 
1840s tiny flocks were farmed in the Bay of Islands and 
in Nelson, but sheep stations on a large scale developed in 
the Wairarapa. C R Bidwill brought in Merinos from Aus¬ 
tralia and drove them around the southern coastline from 
Wellington to the Wairarapa Valley which was, unlike 
most of the North Island, relatively open tussock land but 
swampy on the valley floor. Within a few days of Bidwill’s 
arrival, other flocks were driven in by Clifford, by future 
Premier Weld, and by Vavasour. 

Three years later Clifford, Weld and Vavasour moved 
into the open tussock country in the Marlborough region. 
Thus sheep farming on the open range developed in the 
Wairarapa, Marlborough and then in Hawke’s Bay, Can¬ 
terbury and Otago. By 1880 there were 13 million sheep 
in NZ, 7.5 million in Canterbury and Otago, and 3.5 
million in Hawke’s Bay/Wairarapa. This was immediately 
prior to the beginning of refrigerated shipping services in 
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1882. The sheep were predominantly Merino, farmed for 
their wool, although in the low-lying damp regions farm¬ 
ers were having trouble with the health of their Merinos 
because the feet do not stand up to wet conditions. By the 
end of the 1880s, many farmers were cross-breeding to 
retain some of the Merino wool quality but to get better 
carcasses and healthier sheep, using the blood of Lincoln 
and other English breeds. 

Today, about 58 per cent of the national flock is 
Romney, about 17 per cent Perendale or Coopworth and 
the remainder Corriedale, Halfbred, Merino (about 7 
per cent), and an increasing number of other breeds. A 
number of exotic breeds considered more prolific breeders 
or more efficient producers of lean meat were brought in 
during the 1970s until an outbreak of scrapie disease in 
a quarantined flock (which was then slaughtered) caused 
a pause. However, scrapie is no longer considered an 
issue because of the method of importation, and since 
1985 Texel, Oxford Down, Finn and East Friesian have 
been brought in — breeds with high fertility levels and 
quick-maturing lambs — and have had an impact on the 
national flock. 

As the world became more health conscious in the 
1980s and 1990s, the market demanded leaner lamb 
carcasses and farmers bred their flocks accordingly. 
More than 90 per cent of NZ’s total lamb production is 
exported, either chilled or frozen, totalling around 297,500 
tonnes a year by mid-2003 (more than 50 per cent of the 
world’s total export trade in sheepmeat), with the main 
markets being the UK followed by France, Germany, 
North America, and the Middle East. 

Gradually over the years pastures were improved with 
the introduction of British grasses, enabling sheep to be 
farmed more intensively than had been the case with the 
sparse native pastures. By the end of the 19th century 
sheep farming had taken on the broad outline it has today 
— high-country farmers growing fine wool, hill-country 
farmers growing wool and store sheep, and rolling-coun¬ 
try and plains farmers growing prime lamb and crossbred 
wool. Sheep farmers have always tended to have larger 
properties than other farmers and many estates have 
stayed in the same families for 100 years. These sheep¬ 
farming families, with the air of landed gentry, have been 
more conservative than dairy farmers and horticulturists. 

There were close to 30 million sheep by 1935, 34 mil¬ 
lion by 1945, 40 million by 1955, 54 million by 1965, 55 
million by 1975 and 70 million in 1981. Numbers peaked 
at 70.3 million in 1982. A downturn in earnings caused 
by the withdrawal of subsidies from 1984 and generally 
low wool prices saw sheep numbers fall from the middle 
of the 1980s, dropping to 50 million in the early 1990s for 
the first time since the early 1960s. By mid-2002, sheep 
numbers were estimated at 39.6 million. The largest sheep 
populations are in Canterbury, Manawatu-Wanganui, 
Waikato, the East Coast, Southland, Otago and Hawke’s 
Bay. (See also Agriculture.) 
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SHEEP SHEARING as a sport was essentially invented 
by shearing pioneer Godfrey Bowen. Men have been 
shearing sheep for hundreds of years but Bowen developed 
a more efficient technique which enabled him to shear a 
sheep more quickly. In his book Wool Away he suggested 
rules for competition shearing, so it was appropriate that 
his brother Ivan won the very first open event at the newly 
instituted Golden Shears at Masterton in 1961. 

There are essentially two types of shearing in NZ. 
Blade shearing is with hand clippers, and machine shear¬ 
ing uses an electrically driven cutter. Machine shearing 
is further broken down into two different competitions 
— one for shearing fine wool Merino sheep and the 
other for crossbred sheep. Most of the sheep in NZ are 
crossbred and so this type of competition shearing attracts 
the greater publicity in NZ. NZers are undoubtedly the 
masters of crossbred shearing. Of the 11 individual world 
championships that have been held since 1977, eight of 
them have been won by NZers. Five of those titles (1988, 
1992,1996,1998 and 2003) have gone to Te Kuiti shearer 
David Fagan, the man who has come to epitomise sport 
shearing in NZ. Fagan was made a Member of the New 
Zealand Order of Merit in June 1999 for services to 
shearing. 

SHELFORD, Wayne Thomas (Buck) (1957- ) was an 
imposing and aggressive number 8 forward who played 
almost half a century of games for the All Blacks but only 
once ended up on the losing side. His record as captain 
was even better — a total of 29 games played and the 
only blemish a draw against Australia. Shelford always 
led by example, playing with a fire few could match. As a 
Maori, his passionate performance of the haka has never 
been equalled. 

He started playing rugby at Rotorua’s Western Heights 
School. When he joined the navy he moved to Auckland 
and so first played for that province. He was based at the 
Devonport naval base on Auckland’s North Shore, and 
when the North Harbour Union started in 1985, Shel¬ 
ford took the fledgling club to the first division in three 
seasons. 

Shelford first played for the All Blacks in 1985, and 
in 1986 was part of the unauthorised cavaliers tour to 
South Africa. He was an integral part of the 1987 World 
cup winning team and took over the captaincy of the All 
Blacks when David Kirk retired soon after the World Cup. 
That was a golden era for the All Blacks as they went four 
years and 50 games without defeat. But Shelford was not 
there for the end of that run because he was dropped in 
1990. It was a shock to him and to many supporters. A 
‘Bring Back Buck’ campaign was instituted but to no avail. 
In 1991 he was appointed captain of a NZ XV that played 
Romania and the Soviet Union, and of a NZ B team that 
played Australia. Shelford then went off to play and coach 
in England. He coached North Harbour in the NPC dur¬ 
ing 1998-2001. 


SHELLFISH belong to the large group of soft-bodied 
creatures known as molluscs, which includes octopuses, 
squid and garden slugs as well as land snails. Molluscs 
may or may not possess an external or an internal shell, 
and they are not jointed as are worms and crustaceans. 

Sea shells resemble bone, and are made up of fibrous 
material and lime salts. All shellfish, except bivalves such 
as oysters and mussels, have teeth, and the number and 
size is influenced by whether the mollusc is carnivorous 
and requires few but powerful teeth, or is herbivorous 
and needs many little teeth for grazing. (See also Fish and 
Shellfish.) 

SHEPPARD, Katherine Wilson (1847-1934) was a Liver¬ 
pool-born social reformer who became the first President 
of the National Council of Women. Kate Malcolm, as she 
was known, emigrated to NZ with her mother and sister 
in 1869, married Walter Allen Sheppard, joined the newly 
established Women’s Christian Temperance Union in 1885 
and two years later led the campaign for votes for women 
as Superintendent of the Franchise Department of the 
WCTU. Between 1888 and 1893 Sheppard organised five 
parliamentary petitions asking for women to be included 
among voters in general elections. They were rejected 
one after the other, but each gained more signatures than 
the one before until the fifth petition in 1893 carried the 
names of 31,872 women, about a third of the adult female 
population at that time. This figure lent weight to efforts 
being made in Parliament, and in 1893 the Electoral 
Act was amended accordingly. The National Council of 
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Women was set up at a meeting in Christchurch in 1896, 
and Sheppard was the first president. Her political impact 
in her time was immense. 

SHIP COVE is a small bay on the western side of Queen 
Charlotte Sound in Marlborough Sounds, which has the 
most historic link of any place in the country with James 
Cook. Cook spent about 100 days in this area, during five 
visits in the course of three voyages at the beginning of 
the 1770s. About 1,000 ha of land around the bay are a 
historic reserve marked by an obelisk. 

SHIPLEY, Jennifer Mary (Jenny) (1952- ) became Leader 
of the National Party and NZ’s first woman Prime Minis¬ 
ter on 8 December 1997. 

Shipley was born Jennifer Mary Robson in Gore 
in 1952 to Rev Len and Adele Robson. She attended 
Marlborough Girls’ College, Blenheim, gaining School 
Certificate, and from 1969 to 1971 attended Christchurch 
Teachers’ College. On graduation, she taught at Greendale 
Primary School in Canterbury and in 1973 married Bur¬ 
ton Ross Shipley. 

In 1975 Shipley joined the National Party. She met 
Ruth Richardson, who was to be an important influence 
in her political career, in the early 1980s, and worked on 
Richardson’s campaign committee leading up to the 1984 
general election. 

Shipley became MP for Rakaia (then called Ashbur¬ 
ton), a safe National seat, in 1987. Only three years later 
she was minister of Social Welfare and Women’s Affairs 
and ranked 11th in Prime Minister Jim Bolger’s admin¬ 
istration. Between 1990 and 1993 Shipley was arguably 
one of the country’s most reviled politicians as the Min¬ 
ister overseeing the welfare benefits cuts. Continuing the 
tradition of being given demanding portfolios, she also 
headed the unpopular changes to the public health service 
as Minister of Health from 1993 to 1996. In 1996 she was 
Minister of State Services, SOEs, ACC and transport, and 
was ranked fifth in Cabinet. 

Talked about as a future prime minister almost from 
the time she entered parliament, she was to take the lead¬ 
ership from Jim Bolger in November 1997 by informing 
him that she had enough support within the National 
Party caucus to oust him. A month later she was Prime 
Minister. However, she did not have an easy time in office, 
after Winston Peters and New Zealand First withdrew 
their support from the coalition government. The Shipley 
government appeared to lack authority and the country 
made what was widely proclaimed as a ‘vote for change’ 
at the 1999 election, voting National into opposition with 
39 seats, compared to Labour’s 49 seats. Shipley retained 
the reins of power, however, as leader of the party. In 
October 2001 Shipley acknowledged that a majority of 
National MPs wanted a change and stepped down in 
favour of Bill English. She retired from politics in 2002. 

Shipley was awarded the Distinguished Companion of 


the New Zealand Order of Merit in 2003 for services as a 
Member of Parliament. 

SHIPPING provides the main means of transport for 
cargo into and out of the country — around 83 per cent 
of NZ exports by value, and over 99 per cent by volume, 
are carried by sea; in the case of imports, around 75 per 
cent by value, and over 99 per cent by volume, are carried 
by sea. The figures for volume and value of overseas cargo 
loaded and unloaded have continued to increase since the 
1990s, largely as a result of growth in the Asian econo¬ 
mies. At year end 2003, by volume, overseas cargo loaded 
at NZ ports amounted to 25 million tonnes, and overseas 
cargo unloaded in NZ ports was 16 million tonnes. By 
value, overseas cargo loaded at NZ ports was $31,279 
million, and overseas cargo unloaded in NZ ports was 
$34,038 million. 

International Routes NZ is a ship-using, rather than 
a ship-operating nation, and government policy seeks to 
ensure the benefits of healthy competition between carri¬ 
ers for NZ exporters and others. Much of NZ’s overseas 
shipping is handled by conference lines, that is, asso¬ 
ciations between shipping companies that provide joint 
services on international trade routes. The major routes 
include the UK and Europe; Africa, the Middle East and 
India; North Asia, East Asia and South-East Asia; North 
America, Central America and South America; trans- 
Tasman; and the South Pacific. More than 30 global and 
regional international shipping lines call at NZ ports, 
including P&O Nedlloyd, Mediterranean Shipping Com¬ 
pany, Contship Containerlines, Columbus Line, Maersk 
Sealand, CMA CMG Group, Hapag Lloyd, Wallenius 
Wilhelmsen, Malaysia International Shipping Corporation 
Berhad, China Ocean Shipping Company, Far Eastern 
Shipping Company, Orient Overseas Container Line, Nip¬ 
pon Yusen Kaisha Line, Mitsui OSK Line, Pacific Inter¬ 
national Line, Australia/NZ Direct Line, Chief Container 
Service, Tasman Orient Line, Pacific Forum Line, Sofrana 
Unilines, BHP Transport, and Pacific Direct Line. Trans- 
Tasman shipping was traditionally reserved for Australian 
and NZ-crewed ships, but in recent years there has been 
an increase in both Australasian and foreign participation 
on this route. 

Coastal Routes Coastal cargo is carried by a number 
of dedicated local operators as well as ships visiting NZ 
ports in the course of their international voyages. Pacifica 
Shipping operates two cargo vessels on services between 
Auckland, Tauranga, Wellington, Nelson, Lyttelton, Tim- 
aru and Dunedin. Strait Shipping operates a livestock 
carrier and a roll-on roll-off vessel between Wellington, 
Picton and Nelson. Auckland-based Sea-Tow operates 
tugs and barges on tramp services around the NZ coast. 
Black Robin Shipping operates a general cargo and live¬ 
stock service between the North and South Islands and the 
Chatham Islands. In addition, bulk cement distribution 
is handled by Milburn NZ and the Golden Bay Cement 
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Company, and Silver Fern Shipping operates two petro¬ 
leum carriers that distribute products from the Marsden 
Point oil refinery. 

Interisland Ferry Services The Toll Group operates 
the Interislander, a vehicular and passenger ferry service 
across Cook Strait between Wellington and Picton. Its 
fleet consists of four vessels — two multi-purpose vessels 
(the Arahura and the Aratere), one freight-only vessel (the 
Purbeck), and one high-speed passenger vessel (the Lynx). 
Each year Interislander vessels accommodate over 1 mil¬ 
lion passengers, 230,000 domestic vehicles and almost 2 
million lane metres of road and rail freight, and operates 
over 5,700 sailings. Other operators have trialled fast-ferry 
services across Cook Strait but have been short-lived. 

Port Companies established under the Port Companies 
Act 1988 operate NZ’s 13 major commercial ports. They 
are mostly owned by local government, although six are 
partly privatised and further private ownership is encour¬ 
aged by the government. 

Registration of Ships As at 31 December 2003 there 
were 2,525 ships on the NZ Register of Ships, with a total 
gross tonnage of 266,562 and net tonnage of 127,525. 
Under the provisions of the Ship Registration Act 1992, 
ships not exceeding 24 m are not required to be registered. 

The Maritime Safety Authority (MSA) is responsible, 
amongst its many roles, for inspecting foreign and NZ 
ships to ensure they meet the required standards, acts as 
the licensing body for merchant navy personnel, and issues 
certificates of competency. The MSA is also responsible 
for developing and implementing NZ’s marine oil spill 
response strategy. The National Oil Spill Service Centre, 
located in Auckland, houses equipment which can be 
mobilised immediately in the event of an oil spill, plus 
there are arrangements in place to call on overseas assist¬ 
ance if required. (See also Water Safety.) 

SHIPPING CORPORATION of NZ was established by 
the Shipping Corporation of NZ Act of 1973 to operate 
shipping services on behalf of the government. The corpo¬ 
ration began with two small conventional vessels on inter¬ 
national services, but by the end of 1979, with a new, large 
container vessel, the NZ Pacific , it gained full membership 
of the Australia-NZ-Europe container service consortium 
(ANZECS) operating vessels serving NZ, Australia, the 
UK, Western Europe and Asia. It was sold by the govern¬ 
ment in 1989 to private interests. 

SHIPWORM ( Teredo antarctica) is a worm-like marine 
bivalve mollusc. The long fleshy body consists largely of 
the siphons which bring food to the animal, and the shell 
is a tiny structure at the end of the body. Teredo bore long 
holes into timber and do serious damage to wharf piles 
and wooden ships. 

SHORTHORN CATTLE, known then as Durhams, were 
the first cattle introduced to NZ when Samuel Marsden 


brought two cows and a bull over from New South Wales 
in 1814; and they made up about 90 per cent of all dairy, 
beef and draught cattle (1.3 million) in 1900. 

By 1839 there were Shorthorns in Auckland, Wel¬ 
lington, Canterbury and Otago, fulfilling a multi-purpose 
role as beef and dairy cattle and as draught animals. They 
were imported in large numbers during the last half of 
the 19th century. The breed fell rapidly from favour after 
World War One when farmers began to concentrate on 
specialised dairying and beef raising, and the Shorthorn 
could not compete fully with Channel Islands breeds for 
milk, or the Hereford and Angus for meat. 

Throughout the world, the Shorthorn has been prob¬ 
ably the most influential breed of all on modern cattle 
farming. Its blood is present in Charolais, Murray Greys, 
Chianina, Luing, the Suffolk and many other now distinc¬ 
tive breeds. The breed was developed in County Durham 
from the short-horned cattle of Durham, Yorkshire and 
Northumberland in the 18th and early 19th century. 

SHORTLAND,CdrWilloughby (1804-69) was Adminis¬ 
trator of NZ, following the death of William Hobson, for 
15 months, from September 1842 to December 1843. He 
had served in the Royal Navy with Hobson and came to 
NZ as Police Magistrate in 1840. Under Hobson’s gover¬ 
norship, Shortland became Colonial Secretary in 1841 and 
the following year succeeded Hobson as Administrator, 
pending the arrival of Governor Robert FitzRoy. During 
his term in control, Shortland became extremely unpopu¬ 
lar among the colonists with a high-handed administra¬ 
tion and muddled financial management. Within a week 
of his arrival, FitzRoy dismissed Shortland from office. 

A younger brother, Dr Edward Shortland (1812-93), 
joined him here in 1841 and became private secretary 
to Hobson, later a Police Magistrate and Sub-Protector 
of Aborigines, and spent some time exploring the South 
Island. Shortland served in Sicily with Garibaldi in 1860, 
married a Sicilian and afterwards returned to practise 
medicine in Parnell, Auckland. He retired to England in 
1889. Edward Shortland became a noted Maori linguist 
and student of Maori lore. Among his works were The 
Southern Districts of NZ (1851), Traditions and Super¬ 
stitions of the NZers (1854), and Maori Religion and 
Mythology (1882). 

SHOTOVER RIVER is called Tummel Burn near its 
source, but becomes a river of great force and volume 
when it tumbles southwards through a gorge between the 
Richardson Mountains and the Harris Mountains and 
enters the Kawarau River 10 km east of Queenstown. 
There was much feverish activity at many points along 
the banks of the Shotover during the 1860s as goldminers 
made strike after strike, especially near the point where it 
runs into the Kawarau. The Otago Witness boldly pro¬ 
claimed it, ‘the richest river in the world'. It was named 
after Shotover Park in Oxfordshire, England, by William 
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Rees, a runholder, who once ran sheep on the site of 
today’s Queenstown. At the end of Tummel Burn is Shot- 
over Saddle. 



The Shotover River: 


SHOUT, Alfred John (1882-1915) was a NZ-born car¬ 
penter who served with the NZ Army in South Africa, set¬ 
tled in Sydney in 1905, and served as a captain in the first 
infantry battalion, Australian Imperial Forces, in World 
War One. He won the Military Cross during the Gallipoli 
landing, and became one of seven defenders of Lone Pine 
who were awarded the Victoria Cross. Shout died of 
wounds aboard a hospital ship two days later. 

SHOVELNOSE LOBSTER (Ibaccus alticrenatus) is rel¬ 
ated to the rock lobsters and is one of four species known 
from NZ. Unlike therock lobsters, it is very much flattened 
and has its antennae (feelers) modified as broad flat shov¬ 
els; hence its name. It is a dull salmon colour and grows to 
about 100 mm long. It burrows into soft bottoms at depths 
of 60 to 300 m and is found around the North Island, the 
northern half of the South Island and the Chatham Islands 
and is occasionally taken in trawls. It also occurs in south¬ 
east Australia where it is the basis for a small commercial 
fishery. It and related species are a delicacy and are most 
often sold as Balmain or Moreton Bay bugs. 

SHRIMPS of several species are known in NZ: 

• The freshwater shrimp (Paratya curvirostris) is a small 
shrimp which grows to almost 4 cm. It is the only fresh¬ 


water species in NZ and is found in lowland streams 
and rivers throughout the country. It is generally trans¬ 
parent with small specks of brown pigment. Because it 
is most active at night it is rarely seen. 

• The shore shrimp (Palaemon affinis) is more common, 
most often seen in rock pools low down on the shore 
and in shallow estuaries. It is most abundant amongst 
the mangroves and brackish waters of Northland. It 
grows to about 7.5 cm and its semi-translucent, pale 
green body is marked with longitudinal dark bands of 
red and green with a distinctive orange and black spot 
near the base of the tail. 

• The mantis shrimp (Lysiosquilla spinosa), 7-10 cm, 
is pinkish buff mottled with purple-brown. It lives 
throughout NZ on mudflats where it makes deep bur¬ 
rows. It has strong pincers which give it a resemblance 
to the praying mantis insect. 

SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, introduced as early as 1864, had 
a burst of popularity following the advent of refrigerated 
shipping in 1882 when farmers were looking for a cross¬ 
ing sire for meat production with the advantage of a heav¬ 
ier fleece than the other Down breeds. The Shropshire’s 
popularity declined gradually. It is a medium-sized animal 
weighing between 55 kg and 60 kg, with brown face, ears 
and legs. The wool, with a fibre diameter between 26 and 
30 microns, is used in hosiery and knitting yarns, and 
contains some pigmented fibres and kemp. 

SIBSON, Richard Broadley (1911-94) was born in Eng¬ 
land and settled in NZ in 1939. For 33 years he taught 
Latin, German, English and History at King’s College in 
Auckland. His major contribution to NZ during this time 
was in the field of natural history where he encouraged the 
study of birds and natural history observation by people 
of all ages and especially the boys of King’s College. 

He was a foundation member of the Ornithological 
Society of NZ and its president for two terms, during 
which time its membership soared because of his dedica¬ 
tion and encouragement of beginners to take up bird¬ 
watching. Throughout his years in NZ he was a prolific 
writer for Notornis, the journal of the OSNZ and for 
other magazines, producing over 200 papers and notes. 

His further contribution to ornithology was his editor¬ 
ship of Notornis for 16 years, and several books, including 
Birds at Risk, a look at NZ’s endangered species, with 
coloured plates by Bill Howard; Birds of Fiji in Colour, 
with coloured plates by William Belcher; and From Pen¬ 
guins to Parakeets, based on early diary entries from 1939 
to 1941. His best-known work was A Field Guide to the 
Birds of NZ which he co-authored with E G Turbott and 
R A Falla. 

SIDDELL, Peter (1935- ) was born in Auckland and 
is a totally self-taught realist painter who depicts urban 
scenes featuring the old kauri villas of central Auckland. 
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Initially his paintings incorporated figures but these were 
later removed, as were cars and power poles, leaving his 
urban areas seemingly without human presence. In the late 
1980s and early 1990s, Siddell painted panoramas and in 
the late 1990s, he also painted European urban scenes. An 
exhibition of his work toured NZ in 2002-03. 

SIEDEBERG, Dr Emily Hancock (later McKinnon) 
(1873-1968) was the first woman to graduate as a 
medical doctor (in 1896) in NZ. Her admission to Otago 
Medical School and the granting of her degree (for which 
she did two years’ work in one) were agreed to only after 
long discussion. 

After taking higher degrees overseas, she went into 
practice in Dunedin. Deeply concerned about ‘fallen 
women’, she cared for them and their babies in her home, 
which led to her male colleagues accusing her of encour¬ 
aging vice and bringing the profession into disrepute. She 
married late in life. Recognising the effects of restrictive 
convention on middle-class women, she pointed out that 
‘it is the girls who are kept at home with no mental inter¬ 
ests’ who become disturbed and depressed, whereas ‘their 
sisters who have taken up some occupation to keep their 
minds engaged are the most health-minded ones’. 

In 1899 she helped found the Dunedin branch of the 
Society for the Protection of Women and Children, and 
during 49 years on the National Council of Women com¬ 
mittee was president three times. From 1905 to 1938 
she was medical superintendent of St Helens Maternity 
Hospital, and in 1921 was a founding member of the New 
Zealand Medical Women’s Association. She was awarded 
the King’s Jubilee Medal in 1935. 

SIKA DEER (Cervus nippon) were introduced unsuc¬ 
cessfully in 1885, then again in 1905. These deer live in 
the valleys and lower slopes of the Ahimanawa, Kaweka, 
Kaimanawa and northern Ruahine ranges. They feed on 
the leaves and seedlings of native plants and some ferns. 
Sika (or Japanese) deer are small: stags stand about 90 cm 
high at the shoulder and weigh 90 kg and does are much 
smaller. They are wary animals. 

SILICA is available in pure quartz sand and used mainly 
in glassmaking, foundry moulds and the building industry. 
The largest deposits are at Parengarenga Harbour and 
Kaipara Harbour in Northland, in Golden Bay, and at Mt 
Somers, in Canterbury. High-quality lump silica depos¬ 
its, suitable for the production of ferro-silicon or silicon 
metal, are widespread in quartz gravels in Southland. 
Amorphous silica is deposited by hot springs as silica sin¬ 
ter and by hydrothermal alteration of rocks in volcanically 
active areas. Amorphous silica deposits with potential for 
mining exist at Tikitere and Taheke, near Rotorua, and at 
Lake Rotokaua, near Taupo. The amorphous silica prod¬ 
uct is used as an additive in cement to improve the quality 
and durability of concrete. 


SILVER production is climbing again because of a resur¬ 
gence in gold mining in recent years, predominantly at 
the Martha and Golden Cross mines in Waihi and on the 
Coromandel. The metal has been found alloyed with gold 
in all NZ fields, including Central Otago, but especially in 
the Thames Valley/Coromandel region. Silver worth £4.5 
million had been exported from this country, almost all of 
it from gold mines, by the mid-1960s. Recent production 
has been 23-30 tonnes per year, almost entirely from the 
Martha mine at Waihi. Mining for silver has been tried 
at Puhipuhi in Northland, on Great Barrier Island and at 
Collingwood in Nelson, but has not proved economic. 

SILVEREYES (Zosterops lateralis), also known as wax- 
eye, or white-eye, are noisy, active, colourful little birds. 
They are 12 cm long, have a bright yellowish-green head 
and upper surface of wings, rump and tail; with a grey 
back, pale greyish underparts, chestnut sides and flanks. 
They have distinctive white eye-rings with a line of black 
in front and below. The eye-ring is absent when the birds 
are immature. 

Although large flocks of silvereyes reached the country 
from Australia in 1856, being seen near Wellington, Nel¬ 
son and in Canterbury, the earliest recording was in 1832 
from Milford Sound. They are now common in all types 
of settled habitat with tree cover and occasionally in native 
forest and sub-alpine scrub, generally up to 1,000 m, and 
on the Kermadec, Chatham, Snares, Auckland, Campbell 
and Macquarie Islands. 

Silvereyes feed mainly on grubs, caterpillars, insects, 
berries and fruits and, in some areas, nectar. The nest is 
a strongly woven cup of grasses, fibres, moss and spiders’ 
webs, and is attached hammock-like to branches of trees 
and shrubs at a height of 1 to 9 m. Three or four pale blue 
eggs are laid between August and February. Both parents 
incubate, and feed the chicks. Up to three broods in a 
season are possible. 

Flocking birds indicate their presence by uttering ‘zeet 
zeet zeet’ notes. Male birds utter a thin melodious warble, 
rather like the dunnock, from within a bush. 

SILVER FERN is an alternative name for ponga. The silver 
fern is widely used as a NZ symbol, on the chest of All 
Black jerseys and the black blazers of many other sporting 
teams, and has become the special name for the national 
netball team, the Silver Ferns. (See also Ponga.) 

SILVERFISH is a wingless insect represented in NZ by 
several species, but known mostly for two common intro¬ 
duced types that invade human habitations. 

The domestic silverfish (Lepisma saccharina) is the 
most common of those that live in houses, mostly kitch¬ 
ens. An introduced species, it is nocturnal, grows to about 
13 mm and will scavenge for any human food containing 
starch. It lays eggs indiscriminately and under the right 
conditions can become a domestic nuisance. 
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Also introduced and a domestic nuisance is the species 
called firebrat ( Tbermobia domestica) which lives on flour 
and thus flourishes in bakeries and household kitchens. It 
does not thrive in cool temperatures. 

Two native species are Heterolepisma zelandica , which 
lives under the dead or dying bark of trees in the bush; 
and Nesomachilis maoricus, which lives among stones 
and vegetable matter on the forest floor. These indigenous 
silverfish are also about 13 mm in length. 

Silverfish belong to the most primitive of the insect 
orders. They have never had wings, and change little dur¬ 
ing their growth. 

SILVERSIDE (Argentina elongata) is a small (15 to 25 
cm) slender fish with a sharply pointed snout and deeply 
forked tail. It is pale yellow with a distinct silver band 
along each side. Like the trout and salmon to which it is 
related, it possesses a small, fleshy adipose fin on the dor¬ 
sal surface near the tail. Most common over deep water, 
particularly off the east coast of the South Island and over 
the Campbell Plateau, it is probably most important as a 
forage fish for larger pelagic species. 

SIMMENTAL CATTLE were first introduced in 1972 
from England, where they had been bred from German 
stock. The previous year, semen had been brought in 
from Simmental sires in England and Scotland under the 
auspices of the newly formed Simmental Society of NZ. It 
was used to breed up from local breeds, but the introduc¬ 
tion of the purebreds from England shortened the route to 
a clear Simmental bloodline in this country. An additional 
12 females were brought in from France in 1973, and 36 
heifers from Germany the following year. It was the peak 
here of the exotic cattle boom. Simmentals are a Swiss 
breed (deriving their name from the Simm Valley), big 
animals with good milk and high butterfat production. 
They have spread to Germany and Austria where they 
are known as ‘Fleckvieh’, and to France where they are 
called ‘Pie Rouge’. But the real proliferation of Simmentals 
has occurred round the world over recent years, and the 
present total is claimed as 50 million. 

In NZ, the Simmentals have been used for crossbred 
beef and the breed has benefited from a promotional 
project, borrowed from Australia, under which ‘Simbeef’ 
is promoted as the product of animals with at least 25 per 
cent Simmental blood. 

SIMPSON, Dr Mina (1922-2002), born in Whakatane 
of Mataatua and Te Arawa descent, was a leading advo¬ 
cate of the correct usage and preservation of the Maori 
language. She was the longest serving member of the 
Maori Language Commission and worked as a Maori 
Language Consultant at the Alexander Turnbull Library. 
From 1965 to 1969 she was a member of the Waiariki 
representative executive council for the Maori Women’s 
Welfare League. 


Simpson was the assistant editor for the first volume 
of the Maori publication Nga Tangata Taumata Rau 
(Dictionary of NZ Biography), editor of Wahanga Maori 
for the Historical Atlas of NZ and author of Nga Tobu 
O Te Tiriti: Making a Mark. In 1991 she was awarded a 
QSM for her services to Maori language and in 1998 was 
awarded an honorary doctorate by Victoria University. 

SINCLAIR,Alexander (see Clark, Terrence) 

SINCLAIR, Sir Keith Alexander (1922-93) was retired 
Professor of History at Auckland University. His A His¬ 
tory of New Zealand has been the standard, popular work 
on the subject and continually in print (with revision and 
updating) since it was first published in 1959. With work 
such as The Origins of the Maori Wars (1957), he did 
a great deal towards putting the 19th-century NZ Wars 
into a correct historical perspective. His work includes 
biographies: William Pember Reeves, a New Zealand 
Fabian (1965) and Walter Nash (1976); two volumes of 
poetry: A Time to Embrace (1963) and The Firewheel 
Tree (1973); and an autobiography: Halfway Round the 
Harbour (1993). 

SKATES (see Rays and Skates) 

SKINKS are our commonest lizards, with 31 known 
species, two of which are extinct. Along with geckos and 
tuataras, skinks are our only native reptiles, and all are 
native and endemic to the mainland or offshore islands, 
except the introduced rainbow skink. They are small (up 
to 30 cm), fast-moving, smooth to the touch and covered 
with shiny overlapping scales. Two of the commonest 
species are the common skink (Oligosoma nigriplantare 
polychrome) and copper skink (Cyclodina aenea). The 
ecology and distribution of skinks is still not well-known 
but they are long-lived (to 40 years) and some species are 
hard to tell apart. 

Oligosoma skinks include 22 living species, of which 
eight are threatened. They are diurnal and mostly live in 
open habitats from mountains to the sea. 

Cyclodina skinks (six living species, three threatened) 
are nocturnal animals of forests and damp places, mainly 
in the North Island. 

New Zealand skinks mate in spring and give birth in 
summer and autumn to two to five young. Unusually, all 
NZ lizards bear live young, except the egg-laying skink. 

SKINNER, Kevin Lawrence (1927- ) is one of the most 
famous All Black front row props, whose return to the 
national team in 1956 has been described as the most 
significant factor in turning NZ’s fortunes in its rugby test 
series against the Springboks. The All Black forwards had 
been unable to gain any control over the South African 
pack in the first two tests, and were suffering particularly 
in the front row. Skinner, who had not played at national 
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level since the 1953-54 tour of Britain, was recalled for 
the third test and immediately helped establish control 
over the Springbok front row. 

He was born in Dunedin, played in the front row for 
Otago at the age of 19, captained the All Blacks against 
Australia in 1952, and established a then record of 63 ap¬ 
pearances for NZ in 1956. At 1.83 m in height and 97 kg 
in weight, Skinner was a powerful athlete, who had also 
won the NZ amateur heavyweight boxing title in 1947. 
He has been on the committee of the Barbarians club and 
was its president during 1988-90. 

SKIPPERS is a relic of the Central Otago gold-rush days, 
28 km north from Queenstown, reached by a narrow road 
leading along the side of the canyon, and across Skippers 
Bridge which is 100 m long and 100 m above the raging 
Shotover River (now site of a spectacular, heart-stopping 
bungy jump operation). In the gold-rush days, more than 
1,000 hopeful people worked there. It is believed to be 
named after a sea skipper and goldminer, Captain Gay, 
who started the rush with a strike here. 

SKUA ( see Seabirds) 

SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis) is a small bird, 18 cm long, 
heavily streaked in browns in the upperpart with a match¬ 
ing crest that can be raised at will, and a white abdomen 
and outer tail feathers. It enjoys dust baths and sings 
high in the air, with a torrent of trills, often for as long as 
five minutes at a time. Introduced in large numbers from 
1864 and found in all types of open country, they nest in 
neat, grass-lined hollows in the ground between October 
and January, laying three to seven greyish white, brown- 
speckled eggs. The incubation period is 11 days and two 
or three broods may be produced. Also established in 
the Chatham, Auckland and Kermadec Islands. (See also 
Pipits.) 

SKY TOWER is NZ’s tallest structure at 328 m (over 
1,000 ft) high, and is the tallest tower in the Southern 
Hemisphere. As well as being a major tourist attraction, 
the tower is an important broadcasting and telecommuni¬ 
cations facility. 

Construction began in January 1994 with excava¬ 
tion of the foundation ‘pit’, and the Tower was officially 
opened to the public on 3 August 1997. The main struc¬ 
ture of the tower is a reinforced concrete shaft, measuring 
12 m (approximately 37 ft) in diameter. It is supported by 
eight reinforced concrete ‘legs’ at the base, connected to 
the shaft by a concrete collar which is designed to spread 
the force load. The tower’s foundations go down more 
than 15 m (approximately 46 ft) into the earth. The upper 
floors (which house the four public observation decks, 
revolving restaurant, coffee shop and souvenir kiosk) are 
constructed from composite materials, structural steel, 
pre-cast concrete and reinforced concrete, and are finished 


in aluminium cladding with blue-green reflective glass. 
Emergency stairs and service utilities are located within 
the centre of the shaft. 

A multi-section structural steel mast, supported by a 
concrete slab, rises above the top of the main shaft. Con¬ 
structed of steel tubes, the mast provides space for a vari¬ 
ety of antennas and other communications equipment. 

During construction, the most sophisticated telemetry 
ever used in NZ was employed to ensure Sky Tower was 
perfectly straight. Three techniques were involved. Firstly, 
measurements were taken from three existing points 
— the neighbouring ASB Bank tower, Mt Eden, and the 
Coopers and Lybrand building — to derive the precise 
centre point of the structure. Secondly, during construc¬ 
tion of the shaft, lasers positioned on the base of the pad 
of the tower shone up to the jump form platform in a grid 
pattern, so providing verticality readings. Lastly, daily 
real-time readings were taken of the structure using seven 
Global Positioning Satellites (GPS), confirming the exact 
position of Sky Tower. 

Sky Tower conforms to strict safety standards. It is 
designed to provide a high level of performance in the 
event of an earthquake, fire, or severe wind storm. For 
example, winds gusting to 200 km per hour (125 miles 
per hour) are expected to result in sway at the top of the 
concrete shaft (the restaurant level) of approximately one 
metre. 

In December 2001 the world’s highest tower jump, Sky 
Jump, at 192 m was opened off a 53rd-floor platform. 

SLATTERY, Edmond (1840-1927) was the historical fig¬ 
ure behind the legendary swagman known as ‘The Shiner’. 
He was born in County Clare, Ireland, worked there as a 
ploughman and farmhand, emigrated with his family to 
Australia in 1869 and on to NZ in 1873. He was a tall, 
well-made, charming man who chose to live for more 
than 40 years as a swagger, mostly on the roads of South 
Canterbury, Otago and Southland, working only when 
he had to at seasonal tasks on farms. He was a clown 
and practical joker, a familiar figure at fairs and carnivals 
on his beat. He is buried at Andersons Bay Cemetery in 
Dunedin. 

‘The Shiner’, Ned Slattery, was a famous charac¬ 
ter in his own time but he has been immortalised by 
author, politician and former swagman, John A Lee, in his 
books Shining with the Shiner (1944) and Shiner Slattery 
(1964). 

SMELT (Retropinna retropinna) grows to between 8 and 
13 cm and is found in coastal waters, estuaries and fresh 
water all around the country. It is a slender fish, bright 
silvery-white and has eyes that are large in proportion to 
the body. It migrates from the sea into river estuaries to 
spawn, and in lakes makes a similar migration from open 
water to feeder streams. In several of the larger lakes, 
for example Taupo, it has been deliberately introduced 
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as a forage species for trout. Young individuals are often 
caught by whitebaiters but they, along with the adults, can 
be easily distinguished from the true whitebait species by 
their characteristic cucumber-like smell. 

SMITH, George William (1874-1954) was one of the 
most extraordinary athletes NZ has produced, represent¬ 
ing the country at rugby union, rugby league, and track 
and field, and winning success as a jockey. As a stable 
boy/apprentice jockey, Smith won the NZ Cup on Impulse 
in 1894. From 1898 to 1904, he won a series of national 
track and field titles over 100 yards (91.4 m), 250 yards 
(228.5 m) and the 120 yards (109.6 m) and 440 yards 
(402 m) hurdles. In 1902 he won the British 120 yards 
hurdles title, and in 1904 set an unofficial world record 
of 58.5s for the 440 yards hurdles, an event in which he 
had also won Australasian titles. Smith played 39 matches 
for the All Blacks, including two internationals, between 
1897 and 1905 in which year he toured Britain with the 
famous All Black ‘Originals’. He played rugby league for 
NZ in 1908, and then played with the Oldham club in 
England until 1916. 

SMITH, John Bums (1922-74), known as Johnny, was 
widely regarded as one of NZ’s greatest midfield backs, 
more as a result of form on the Kiwi army rugby team 
which toured Britain at the end of World War Two than 
for his nine appearances as an All Black from 1946 to 
1949 (in which year he was not selected for the NZ tour¬ 
ing team because of the South African colour bar). Broad¬ 
caster and author Winston McCarthy, and others who 
saw the Kiwis play, eulogised Smith’s ability as a centre 
three-quarter to run his wings in for tries. 

A younger brother, Peter Smith (1924-54), a five- 
eighth, played for NZ in 1947 with John, and they played 
together for NZ Maoris in 1951. 

SMITH, Stephenson Percy (1840-1922), the most in¬ 
fluential commentator on Polynesian history of his time, 
was born in England and arrived at New Plymouth with 
his family in 1850. He served a surveying apprenticeship, 
explored large areas of both islands, surveyed the Chatham 
Group, rose to Chief Surveyor in Auckland in 1877, 
Assistant Surveyor-General in 1882 and Surveyor-General 
in 1889. In 1886 he wrote the official report on the effects 
of the eruption of Mt Tarawera which destroyed the famed 
Pink and White Terraces. In the early 1900s he served for 
a period as Government Resident on Niue Island. 

Throughout his adult life, Smith was a devoted student 
of Maori language and lore and an avid collector of infor¬ 
mation on tribal history and mythology. He convened 
the meeting in 1892 at which the Polynesian Society was 
formed, became its first secretary/treasurer and editor of 
the Journal of the Polynesian Society, a post he held for 
30 years. He wrote prodigiously, his works including: 
Hawaiki, the Whence of the Maori and The Peopling 


of the North (both published in 1898); The Wars of the 
Northern Against the Southern Tribes (1904), which was 
later revised and released as The Maori Wars of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century; and History and Traditions of the Maoris 
of the West Coast, North Island (1910). He continually 
documented research from Maori sources in the Journal of 
the Polynesian Society , and encouraged a national interest 
in Polynesian ethnology. His documentation from Maori 
sources was valuable, but the inferences he drew from it 
and the theories he constructed are nowadays almost en¬ 
tirely discounted. Many of his assumptions were romantic 
theories built on flimsy factual evidence. 

SMITHER, Michael (1939- ), painter, sculptor and print- 
maker, was born in New Plymouth and attended Elam 
School of Fine Arts, University of Auckland, in 1959-60. 
He was awarded the H C Richards Memorial Prize 
(Painting), Queensland Art Gallery, in 1969, the Frances 
Hodgkins Fellowship, University of Otago, in 1970, and 
the ASPAC Fellowship to Japan in 1971. He has always 
painted both photorealist and ‘plein air’ impasto works. 
The themes of his realist paintings have included the coast¬ 
line and Mount Taranaki in New Plymouth where he grew 
up, his family and domestic scenes, and still life. He works 
on all his paintings over long periods, and some have been 
known to take several years to finish. His paintings often 
depict ordinary, recognisable images. His work is held in 
collections of major galleries throughout NZ. 

Smither now lives on the Coromandel Peninsula where 
he shares his studio with painter Tom Mutch and contin¬ 
ues to exhibit his work. Smither was made a Companion 
of the NZ Order of Merit in June 2004 for services to 
the arts. 

SNAILS ( see Land Snails) 

SNAKES are not native to NZ and in 1867 an Act con¬ 
cerning acclimatisation societies made it illegal to import 
any of the species into the country. Strict controls to pre¬ 
vent their introduction still apply. 

Two sea-snakes have been reported as occasional visi¬ 
tors: the banded sea-snake ( Laticauda colubrina), which 
is bluish-grey with black cross bands, and grows up to 
1.4m in length, and the yellow-bellied sea-snake (Pelamis 
platurus) which is black with a yellow underbody, and up 
to 1 m in length. Both species have toxic venom. 

SNAPPER ( Pagrus auratus, formerly Chrysophrys aura- 
tus) or tamure, is one of the most plentiful and best known 
of NZ’s inshore fishes. It reaches a metre in length and 
15 kg in weight, though the typical size is 30-50 cm and 
0.5-2.5 kg. A large snapper may be 60 years old. Snapper 
are pink and silvery white with distinctive iridescent blue 
spots. The head is large and the strong teeth adapted for 
crushing molluscs, crabs, sea urchins and brittle starfish. 
Larger snapper also eat fish. 
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Snapper occur predominantly in the north, but migrate 
as far south as Marlborough and Westland in summer. 
They are in keen demand for export, especially to Japan, 
and are sent both chilled and live by air. The total allow¬ 
able commercial catch is about 6,500 tonnes a year, taken 
mostly by trawl and longline fishing off the north-east and 
west coasts. Snapper are eagerly sought by sport fishermen 
from boats and the shore. 

SNARES, a group of small islands 100 km south-west of 
Stewart Island, are uninhabited by humans, but abound 
with the typical fauna of the region, muttonbirds, penguins 
and seals. The Snares were named by Captain George Van¬ 
couver who discovered the islands in November 1791. 

SNELL, Peter George (1938- ) was NZ’s greatest mid¬ 
dle-distance runner, if judged by his superiority over his 
contemporaries. Snell was born at Opunake, educated at 
Te Aroha District High School and Mt Albert Grammar 
School, and later trained as a quantity surveyor. He was 
virtually an unknown when he won the 800 m final at 
the Rome Olympic Games in the record time of 1 minute, 
46.3 seconds. It was the first success on what was NZ’s 
greatest Olympic day, with Murray Halberg later in the 
afternoon winning the 5,000 m. Snell really came into 
his own in 1962 when he ran an extraordinary world 
record of three minutes, 54.4 seconds for the mile (1,609 
m) on a grass track at Wanganui on 27 January. A week 
later at Christchurch, he ran the 800 m in 1 minute, 44.3 
seconds, continuing on to finish the 800 yards (731.2 m) 
in 1 minute 45.1 seconds, both the fastest times ever in the 
world at that time by substantial margins. That same year 
Snell broke the world record for the 1,000 yards (914 m) 
indoors and the 880 yards (804.32 m) indoors, the first 
in 2 minutes, 6 seconds, and the second in 1 minute, 49.9 
seconds. Also in 1962 at the Empire Games at Perth, he 
created a new record for the 880 yards of 1 minute, 47.6 
seconds and comfortably won the mile in 4 minutes, 4.6 
seconds. In 1964 he won the 800 m at the Tokyo Olympic 
Games in 1 minute, 45.1 seconds, a new record, and went 
on to win the 1500 metres, with another NZer, John Dav¬ 
ies, winning the bronze medal. At the end of 1964 Snell 
improved on his own world record for the mile, with 3 
minutes, 54.1 seconds, and the following year announced 
his retirement from track and field. He became the direc¬ 
tor of a new sports foundation but later won a scholarship 
to the University of California at Davis. He graduated 
with a doctorate in sports medicine and has remained in 
the US. 

At the beginning of 2000 he was awarded the title of 
Sports Champion of the Century, and in January 2002 
was made a Distinguished Companion of the New Zea¬ 
land Order of Merit for services to sport. 

SNELLS BEACH has mushroomed in recent years from 
what was a holiday beach for visitors from Auckland and 


Warkworth into today’s substantial settlement of over 
3,000 people. Named after an early settler, the township 
is located 8 km south-east of Warkworth on the central 
shoreline of Kawau Bay, overlooking Kawau Island, on 
the east coast of Rodney District. Along with Algies Bay, 
another 4 km to the north-west, it is renowned for its 
beautiful sandy beach. 

SNIPE (see Waders) 

SOCCER began to be played on an organised basis in 
NZ in the 1880s. There is some dispute as to whether 
the North Shore Club in Auckland or the Northern Club 
in Dunedin is the country’s oldest. North Shore claims it 
was in existence in 1886, and Northern started in 1888. 
The dispute is based on a newspaper article of July 1891, 
which suggests that soccer was not played on an organised 
basis by a club in Auckland until the 1890s. 

The code has never been a major winter sport and 
only for a brief period at the beginning of the 1980s was 
it anything of a force internationally. Many reasons have 
been offered to explain why soccer did not gain popular 
favour in NZ, although the country was settled by mainly 
English and Scottish immigrants. One is that people of 
influence in the colony, including teachers, had public 
school backgrounds, which would have inclined them 
towards rugby. However, it is probable that what gave 
NZ rugby its impetus was its appeal to rugged pioneering 
workers and early success at an international level. Until 
sponsorship changes in the 1970s, the major domestic 
soccer trophy was the Chatham Cup for national club 
supremacy. It was presented in 1922 by the men of HMS 
Chatham to the NZ Football Association. It is a replica of 
the English Football Association Cup. 

NZ’s first international soccer match was against 
New South Wales in 1904 in this country, and the fol¬ 
lowing year a series was played in Australia. Over the 
following 70 years, NZ representative soccer teams failed 
to make much impression on the international scene. 
Progress began to be made at the end of the 1970s, and 
this climaxed during 1982 when the national side, by 
then dubbed the ‘All Whites’, won its way into the World 
Cup tournament held in Spain. The team failed to win a 
match in the tournament, but some of its players made an 
impression and the achievement of winning enough 
matches to play in the finals represented an enormous 
advance for the game in NZ. The ‘AH Whites’ have since 
failed to match their success of those years and have 
receded from public interest. However, in 1999 NZ soc¬ 
cer received a boost when the first professional team, the 
Auckland Kingz, was admitted into the Australian soccer 
league, coached by NZ’s greatest soccer player, Winton 
Rufer. The team had very mixed results in their first few 
seasons. In 2004 the Australian soccer competition was 
reformed as the A-league with eight participating clubs, 
including the Football Kingz. 
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Soccer is increasing in popularity locally, especially as a 
school sport where it is now the most played winter sport, 
and the women’s game continues to grow, with a national 
league and national team. Numerous NZ players also play 
for overseas professional clubs. 

SOCIAL CREDIT PARTY was founded in 1953 as the 
Social Credit Political League by a group of members 
of the Social Credit Association who believed in the 
philosophy of social credit, but could not take political 
action because of the association’s rules. The association’s 
role was to spread the monetary doctrine of the Douglas 
Credit Movement, started by Major D H Douglas, a Brit¬ 
ish monetary theorist (who lectured in NZ in the 1930s). 
Some early Labour Party members espoused monetary 
reform ideas not unlike those of Social Credit. 

The Social Credit Political League fielded candidates in 
practically every electorate for the 1954 General Election, 
its first attempt to gain parliamentary representation for 
itself. It did not secure a seat, but its 11 per cent of the 
vote so disturbed the National Party administration of 
the day that it formed a Royal Commission on Monetary, 
Banking, and Credit Systems in order to discredit what it 
regarded as a spurious monetary and credit philosophy 
propounded by Social Credit, and also to investigate the 
problems and stresses within the economy. 

The League’s share of the vote slipped to around 8 per 
cent in the following three General Elections — 1957, 
1960 and 1963 — but in 1966 it gained its first MP, Vern 
Cracknell from Elobson. He was defeated three years 
later and the league seemed to be drifting into oblivion 
until Bruce Beetham, a former teachers’ college lecturer, 
revitalised the league, becoming party leader in 1972. 
After defeats that year and in 1975, Beetham won the 
Rangitikei seat in 1978 in a by-election. Gary Knapp won 
the East Coast Bays seat in another by-election in 1980, 
and not only did both of them hold their seats in the 1981 
General Election but the league took a record 20 per cent 
of the overall vote. In 1982 the League changed its name 
to Social Credit Party. 

At the 1984 election Social Credit’s share of the nation¬ 
al poll fell to below 8 per cent although it still kept two 
seats. Many voters were attracted by the New Zealand 
Party, which scored more than 12 per cent. At the 1985 
Social Credit national conference the name was changed 
to the Democratic Party as part of a campaign to broaden 
the electoral appeal. It failed to win any seats at the 1987 
election and in 1991 formed the Alliance Party with Manu 
Motuhake, the Green Party and New Labour. (See also 
Alliance, Democratic Party.) 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT, MINISTRY OF, was formed 
in 2001 through the merger of WINZ and the Ministry of 
Social Policy. The Ministry provides strategic social policy 
advice to the government and provides social services to 
more than one million NZers, including income support, 


employment services and NZ superannuation through 
Work and Income, student allowances and loans through 
StudyLink, services to rural clients through Heartland 
Services, and leadership and co-ordination of services and 
programmes that support families through Family and 
Community Services. The Ministry is also responsible for 
the Ministry of Youth Development, the Office for Dis¬ 
ability Issues, the Office for Senior Citizens, the Office for 
the Community and Voluntary Sector, and Establishment 
of the Families Commission. 

SOCIAL WELFARE, known formerly as Social Security, 
was the term expressing the philosophy of the welfare 
state, the momentum for which began in NZ with the 
passing of the Old Age Pensions Act in 1898. It continued 
to develop over the following 40 years, with the introduc¬ 
tion of pensions for widows with children, Maori war 
veterans, the blind, miners with occupational diseases, 
the wives of incurable mental patients, and those unable 
to work at all because of congenital defect, illness or 
accident. A comprehensive revision and expansion of the 
welfare state occurred in 1938, when the Social Security 
Act was passed. This Act established a Social Security 
Department (of State), and formalised a superannuation 
benefit, an age benefit, a widow’s benefit, an orphan’s 
benefit, a family benefit (on a per-child basis), an invalid’s 
benefit, a miner’s benefit, sickness, unemployment and 
emergency benefits. 

The 1938 legislation was the result of the acceptance 
at that time that society should redistribute income to 
ensure that none of its members were deprived — by ill¬ 
ness, old age or the death of a family breadwinner — of 
the basic necessities of life. Although the trend towards a 
welfare state had begun before the 1900s, the Depression 
of the 1930s, which struck all sectors of society, gave the 
impetus which brought the first Labour Government into 
power with its social security programme. The welfare 
state in NZ reached its most comprehensive stage in the 
second half of the 1940s and the first half of the 1950s, 
although it received a fillip in the 1970s with the accident 
compensation scheme and the Muldoon administration’s 
superannuation scheme. 

Social welfare became bogged down in bureaucracy 
during the 1970s, and with growing affluence there has 
been much less sympathy for those members of society 
who were economically disadvantaged. 

The Labour Government which came to power in 1984 
adopted the position that a laissez faire economic policy 
would result in dynamic growth and thus provide wealth 
to distribute more generously to the deprived. In 1986 the 
government set up a Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
Social Policy charged with an examination of the long- 
established NZ welfare system and drawing up a blueprint 
for the future. Its report was long and inaccessible, and the 
National Party Government elected in 1990 continued to 
dismantle the social security structure. 
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In 1992, the government completed a major restructur¬ 
ing of the Department of Social Welfare, splitting it into 
business units: NZ Income Support Service, NZ Children 
and Young Persons Service, NZ Community Funding 
Agency, the Social Policy Agency, and a corporate office. 
In 1998 housing policy was transferred to the depart¬ 
ment, and the Department of Work and Income (branded 
as Work and Income NZ or WINZ) was established. In 
1999 the new Ministry of Social Policy was established by 
amalgamating the Social Policy Agency and the corporate 
office functions, and the Department of Child, Youth 
and Family Services (known simply as Child, Youth and 
Family, or CYF) was established. In 2001 the Ministry of 
Social Development was established (an amalgamation of 
the Ministry of Social Policy and the Department of Work 
and Income), and it is this ministry that provides today’s 
benefits and pensions to around one in four NZers. The 
ministry employs over 5,500 staff, and grants around 
$10.5 billion in benefits each year. 

SOCIETY OF AUTHORS (PEN NZ Ltd), or the NZSA 
as it has become known, was formed in 1994 by the NZ 
membership of the world-wide PEN organisation, retain¬ 
ing its PEN associations. The organisation is a ‘professional 
association of authors committed to encouraging creative 
writing and criticism and to protecting and furthering the 
interests of poets, playwrights, editors, essayists, novelists, 
historians and writers of standing in other fields’. 

PEN was formed in NZ in 1934 by Wellington journal¬ 
ist and author Pat Lawlor. The first NZ president was Dr 
Guy Scholefield, and a number of distinguished writers 
have held the office since. The organisation changed its 
name in 1994 to reflect change towards a trade organisa¬ 
tion with growing concern over the political and financial 
status of writers. 

NZSA has a national secretariat in Auckland, publishes 
The NZ Author , gives professional, legal and other advice 
to its more than 900 members, and administers a number 
of annual literary awards. 

SOFTBALL was first developed by American George 
Hancock in 1887 as an indoor version of baseball. In 
1895, another American, Lewis Rober, adapted it into an 
outdoor game. The major difference between softball and 
baseball is that in softball the ball is pitched underarm. 
The history of softball in NZ dates back to 1935 when the 
game was first played as recreation by visiting American 
sailors. Mr W H Wilson, of the Ford Motor Company, 
who had previously played the game in the USA, was 
responsible for introducing it here. The first organised 
competitions took place in 1937-38, and the Wellington 
Softball (Baseball) Association was formed in November 
1937. With the game spreading quickly, the NZ (Baseball) 
Softball Council was formed on 11 January 1938. 

NZ has a high world ranking in softball and has won 
several world titles. The boys’ youth team (under 19) won 


the world championships in 1985 and 1989. The women’s 
team were the first senior NZ team to win a world cham¬ 
pionship in 1982, followed by the men’s team two years 
later in 1984. That year the team was 3-0 down to the US 
in the semi-final but came back to win 5-3 in dramatic 
fashion. Canada was beaten 3-1 in the final. The men’s 
team (the Black Sox) also won the International Softball 
Federation (ISF) world championships in 1996, 2000, 
and 2004 (the first team to win three consecutive titles). 
Softball NZ runs local tournaments, including a national 
league with (in 2004) 13 teams, including four women’s 
teams. 

NZ has produced several great players. One was Bill 
Massey who had the build and pugnacious stare of a 
boxer and could send the ball at the batter at blinding 
speed. Another was ‘Cannonball’ Kevin Herlihy whose 
career lasted 20 years. He took part in every world series 
from 1966 to 1984 (the only man to have done so). An¬ 
other prominent player is Mark Sorensen, who as well 
as playing locally has had a record-setting career in the 
International Softball Congress tournament in the USA. 
He retired in 2004, having been in the NZ national side 
for 18 years, 11 as captain, and having won gold at four 
world championships. Sorenson was made a Member of 
the NZ Order of Merit in January 1998 for services to 
softball and the community. 

SOILS depend for their composition on parent ingredi¬ 
ents, climate, the length of time of weathering, topogra¬ 
phy, natural vegetation and land use. The complex soil 
pattern of NZ is a result of the varied geology and the 
diverse conditions under which soils have formed. 

Regional differences result mainly from the effects 
of climate on topography. Soils develop more rapidly 
under high temperatures and a heavy rainfall. Distinct 
soil graduations are found from north to south and east 
to west. They closely follow the isohyets (lines connect¬ 
ing the places that receive the same amount of rain) on a 
climatic map. 

Maori were the first to name different soil types, with 
examples including oneharuru (a light but good sandy 
loam) and onetea (a white soil of volcanic origin). The first 
scientific soil classification, the NZ Genetic Classification, 
was published in 1948, and was updated and replaced 
by the NZ Soil Classification (NZSC) during the 1980s, 
which is based on ‘the similarities of observable and meas¬ 
urable soil properties’. 

Most NZ soils are not naturally fertile. Pockets of 
fertile soil are small and widely scattered. The develop¬ 
ment of farming has, to a large extent, depended on the 
application of agricultural lime and phosphatic fertilisers. 
In some areas, such as the North Island’s volcanic plateau, 
trace elements must also be applied to counter natural 
deficiencies. 

A better understanding of local soils has brought about 
changes in the approach to land use. Improved methods 
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of classifying and mapping soils have meant that different 
types of farming can he better adapted to the appropriate 
soil types. These developments have enabled the breaking 
in of previously barren land, and the more efficient use of 
already farmed areas. 

SOLANDER ISLAND, lying 80 km north-west of Stew¬ 
art Island, is the eroded stump of an andesite volcano 
that erupted about two million years ago. The composi¬ 
tion of the Solander lavas is very similar to that of the 
Taranaki volcanoes, notably Egmont and Paritutu. The 
volcano is situated at the head of the Solander Trough, a 
large depression developed in the sea floor, extending in 
a south-westerly direction from the coastline of western 
Southland. The Solander Trough, and the Waiau Basin, its 
continuation on land, are thought to have developed along 
the line of a major rift system (an area of the earth’s crust 
that has been split apart), parallel to the Macquarie Ridge. 
Solander Island volcano, and submarine volcanoes on the 
axis of the trough further south, are the result of molten 
rock (magma) welling up the zones of splitting (rifting) of 
the earth’s crust and erupting onto the sea floor. 

SOLE is a favourite NZ eating fish. The lemon sole 
(Pelotretis flavilatus) is a flat fish with an oval outline 
which can grow to a length of 50 cm but averages 25 to 
35 cm and weighs between 300 and 500 g. Unlike the 
flounder, the body scales are rough. The fish is peculiar to 
NZ and occurs in coastal waters down to about 100 m on 
sandy bottoms all around the country but is most plenti¬ 
ful in the south. Caught by trawling, it represents a small 
but valuable resource. The upper body is grey or brown 
with some marbling and the underside is white. The flesh 
is white with a delicate flavour and texture. 

The NZ sole ( Peltorhamphus novaezeelandiae) is a 
flatfish with a more elongated oval outline than that of the 
lemon sole. It averages 30 to 40 cm in length and weighs 
from 175 to over 600 g. Like the lemon sole, its scales 
are rough, but, unlike it, the mouth, when viewed from 
above, is concealed by a rostral hook. The long first ray 
on the pectoral fin is a further distinguishing feature. The 
upper part of the body is greenish-grey and the underside 
is white. Caught by trawls in depths down to 100 m, it 
is more common in the South Island, is generally more 
abundant than the lemon sole but has a similar texture 
and flavour. 

There are also two closely related species of similar 
appearance but both are small and have no commercial 
significance. ( See also Flounder.) 

SOLE PARENT is the name given to a parent who is 
bringing up children alone. 

A mother bringing up children alone was in a very pre¬ 
carious position in the 19th century. A widow or deserted 
wife could apply for assistance from the local charitable 
aid board or hospital board, or she might eke out a mea¬ 


gre living by taking in sewing or laundry. The relatives 
of a single mother were legally responsible for her child 
under the Destitute Persons Legislation of 1846 but many 
immigrant women had no relative to turn to. From 1867 
children whose mothers could not support them could be 
placed in industrial schools, harsh places where the boys 
were trained to be carpenters, cobblers and gardeners 
and the girls to be domestic servants. In 1896, legislation 
required that homes where children were boarded out be 
licensed and supervised by the police. 

Politician John A Lee’s autobiographical Children of 
the Poor painted a graphic picture of the conditions under 
which single mothers struggled in the 1890s. His mother 
worked as a seamstress and would sometimes be given 
‘a piedish half full of sago pudding ... a cold chop or a 
sausage or two, a jug of soup, stale scones or cakes’ in 
lieu of wages. ‘When there was no work or left-overs for 
mother, we lived on bread and the salty third-grade butter 
permitted by the benevolent society ... Generally we had 
in the house a large tin of black treacle which sufficed to 
cover the bread when the rancid butter of the benevolent 
society was inedible.’ 

In 1911, a small means-tested widows’ pension was 
introduced by the Reform Government. In 1936, the first 
Labour Government introduced a small benefit for de¬ 
serted wives. In 1969, the Status of Children Act abolished 
the concept of illegitimacy and gave ex-nuptial children a 
legal claim on their fathers’ estates. 

The introduction of the Domestic Purposes Benefit 
(DPB) in 1973 by the Labour Government brought the 
most pronounced advance for sole parents. Any parent, 
single or formerly married, as long as he or she is over the 
age of 16, is entitled to help. 

By the early 1980s, one in every ten NZ families 
was headed by a sole parent, a reflection in part of the 
Matrimonial Property Act of 1976, which basically freed 
women from the previously dire economic implications 
of divorce. The number of divorces has increased stead¬ 
ily and by 2001 29 per cent of families with children 
were headed by a sole parent. Of those, 82 per cent were 
women. In the mid-2000s, more than 111,000 people 
were receiving the DPB. 

SOMES ISLAND in Wellington Harbour, close to the 
Petone foreshore, is a familiar landmark to Wellingtonians. 
Named after a deputy-governor of the NZ Company, 
Joseph Somes, it has been used as a quarantine station for 
immigrant ships, as an internment camp for enemy aliens 
during wartime and, more recently, as a maximum secu¬ 
rity animal quarantine station operated by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Since 1995, Somes Island has been a reserve under the 
control of the Department of Conservation, and because 
it is predator-free it provides a breeding site for several 
threatened bird species, giant weta and tuatara. A regular 
ferry links it with the mainland. 
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SOUCIS, a cape at the entrance to Croisilles Harbour on 
the eastern side of Tasman Bay, was named by the French 
navigator, Jules Dumont d’Urville, who spent an anxious 
night anchored there in 1827, fearful that a storm would 
drive him ashore. Souris is French for anxieties. 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR between Britain and the Boer 
or Afrikaner settlers (of Dutch origin) drew a martial 
response from NZ, with troops offered to fight on behalf 
of Britain even before the war actually began in October 
1899. By the time it ended in 1902, ten contingents of 
NZ volunteers, about 6,500 men (and 8,000 horses), had 
supported Prime Minister Richard Seddon’s gesture and 
fought against the Boer armies. The volunteers signed up 
for one year at a time. Britain paid all the costs, except for 
about half a million pounds, much of which was raised 
by public subscription in NZ. A total of 228 NZers died 
during the war — 70 in action, 133 from disease and 25 
in accidents. Medical and veterinary teams from NZ also 
served, and groups of teachers worked with Boer children 
in prisoner-of-war and internment camps. The ninth and 
tenth contingents saw little action as they arrived only a 
short time before the war ended in May 1902. 

The war had its origins in the determination of the 
Boer farmers to make their republics in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State independent, despite Britain’s claim to 
the nation of South Africa. Within the first year of the war, 
the British Army had overcome the Afrikaner armies, but 
it turned into a long struggle against guerrilla bands which 
lasted for another two years until their surrender. 

SOUTH CAPE is the southernmost point of Stewart 
Island, 6 km south-east of South West Cape and 14 km 
south-west of the entrance to Port Pegasus. Cook named 
the point on 10 March 1770 as it was the ‘southernmost 
point of land’ — he was not sure whether Stewart Island 
(then unnamed) was an island or not. 

SOUTH DEVON CATTLE (see Devon Cattle, Red 
Devon Cattle) 

SOUTH DORSET DOWN is a breed of sheep registered 
in NZ in 1956 after crossbred progeny from Dorset Down 
rams and Southdown ewes had a burst of popularity as 
fat lamb sires. The South Dorset Down is a medium-sized 
sheep, weighing between 50 kg and 55 kg, with brown 
wool-covered face, ears and legs. It reaches maturity at a 
rate second only to the Southdown, and has a larger car¬ 
cass. It is widespread throughout the country, and is used 
as a terminal crossing sire for meat production. 

The wool, with a fibre diameter between 25 and 28 
microns, is the fine Down type, used for hosiery and hand¬ 
knitting yarns. The wool from the slaughtered crossbred 
prime lambs is ‘sliped’ off after the skins are chemically 
treated. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, from the rolling downs of Sus¬ 
sex, England, arrived in NZ as early as the 1840s, and 
have been used in both countries for breeding up early 
maturing carcasses. Although not as large as other meat 
breeds, weighing between 50 kg and 55 kg, the South- 
down is still the fastest maturing and most compact of the 
breeds, such as the Hampshire Down, Suffolk and Dorset 
Down, used as terminal crossing sires. 

The breed has a grey-brown coloured face with the 
upper part and the ears covered with short wool, and short- 
woolled legs. It is notably low in fertility but cross-breeding 
improves lamb survival rates, and a Southdown/Romney 
lamb can reach a carcass weight of 15 kg in 15 weeks. It is 
the most widespread of any Down breed in NZ. 

The wool, with a fibre diameter between 23 and 28 
microns, is used in knitwear blends. It has a distinctive 
spiralling crimping which creates a bulky effect. 

SOUTHERN ALPS is the spinal column of mountains 
which runs along the western side of the South Island, 
named by Captain James Cook in 1770 for their ‘pro¬ 
digious height’. The name applies to the whole chain of 
many ranges but is applied more specifically to the cen¬ 
tral section containing the very highest mountains, from 
Arthur’s Pass down to Haast Pass. The focal point of the 
Alps is Mt Cook and the 18 other peaks nearby which 
exceed 3,000 m in height. (See also Mountains.) 

SOUTHERN CROSS is the smallest constellation in the 
sky, whose four brightest stars form the tips of a cross. 
According to a proclamation of 1869, it was to be ‘the 
distinctive badge of the Colony’ of NZ, as represented 
by the four five-pointed red stars on the Blue Ensign. The 
four five-pointed stars remain on the NZ flag, and the 
Australian national flag has five seven-pointed stars and 
one smaller, five-pointed star. 

The Southern Cross has been frequently used as a com¬ 
mercial name and for more than one newspaper, including 
a Labour Party daily newspaper, which began in Welling¬ 
ton in 1946 but lasted for only five years. 
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The constellation was first reported in Europe by Vasco 
da Gama in 1497, after his voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and it became a widely-used navigation refer¬ 
ence throughout the 16th century. In addition to the four 
bright stars in the constellation, the naked eye can discern 
a few other fainter stars, but modern telescopes can pick 
up thousands of others. 

SOUTH HAMPSHIRE SHEEP were developed in NZ 
from experimental crossing of Southdown and Hampshire 
stock in the 1950s with the aim of evolving an animal 
with a firm handling carcass, more meat and less fat, for 
use as a terminal crossing sire for meat production. It is a 
medium-to-large sheep, weighing 50 kg to 60 kg, farmed 
in lowland areas. Its wool, with a fibre diameter between 
25 and 28 microns, is a typical Down type used in hand¬ 
knitting yarns, flannels and fine hosiery. 

SOUTHLAND, the southernmost region of NZ, cov¬ 
ers about 32,000 km-. Its boundary with Otago extends 
south-east from the vicinity of Milford Sound and skirts 
the southern edge of Lake Wakatipu before following a 
southerly course to the coast just south of Balclutha. 

Southland is a region of definitive contrasts. Its south¬ 
west coast, Fiordland, is a rugged remote region of fiords 
and forested wilderness area covering 1,209,485 ha and 
is the largest national park in NZ. It is also the most iso¬ 
lated, least tamed and wettest region, with Milford Sound 
recording an average of 6,390 mm of rain a year. 

By contrast, Fiordland adjoins a pastoral district where 
intensive sheep farming on fertile alluvial plains has made 
Southland into a highly productive agricultural region. 

Southland became a province in 1861 by achieving its 
independence from Otago province (established 1853). 
Nine years of heavy spending and migration losses to 
northern goldfields resulted in Southland’s bankruptcy, 
forcing it to rejoin its more prosperous northern neigh¬ 
bour in 1870. Southland, now a local government region, 
has continued to be termed, popularly if not properly, a 
province, and today has a population of around 93,800. 

Invercargill is the principal city. Gore, 65 km to the 
north-east, is the second centre, a thriving market town, 
with a population of 10,300. Invercargill was for many 
years the fifth biggest city in NZ but since World War Two 
has fallen behind most of the other provincial centres. 

Pre-European settlement of Southland was intensive, 
and the moa was hunted there by the Waitaha, Ngati Moe 
and possibly Ngai Tahu tribes. James Cook and his crew 
were the first Europeans to set foot in Fiordland when, in 
1772, during his second voyage, he repaired his ship at 
Dusky Sound. Cook had previously viewed Fiordland dur¬ 
ing his first voyage in 1770. From 1792, sealers from New 
South Wales frequented the coast, almost exterminating 
Fiordland’s fur seals by the 1820s. They were followed by 
whalers who, as their prey similarly declined, pioneered 
European settlement of Southland. The first settlement. 


Jacob’s River (now Riverton) was established in 1834 by 
Captain John Howell, a whaler who received 20,000 ha 
from a Maori chief as a marriage dowry. Other communi¬ 
ties were set up at Preservation Inlet and Bluff. Most of 
Southland became available for settlement in 1853 with 
the Government’s purchase of the Murihiku block (‘end 
of the tail’). 

The arrival of Scottish settlers from Dunedin in the new 
territory was followed in 1856 by the proposal to found 
the town of Invercargill (named after Cargill, Dunedin’s 
co-founder). Within three years Invercargill’s population 
numbered nearly 1,000. In 1871, with nearly 2,000 peo¬ 
ple, it became a municipality. 

Southland is served by the Port of Bluff, 27 km south of 
Invercargill, an all-weather mechanised port with a pros¬ 
perous fishing fleet to harvest Bluff oysters from Foveaux 
Strait. NZ’s only aluminium smelter is at Tiwai Point, near 
Bluff, powered by electricity from the vast underground 
power station at Lake Manapouri. 

The region’s Scottish heritage has produced one of 
the few regional indicators in New Zealand speech, the 
burred ‘r’. 

SOUTHLAND MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, Niho 
o te Taniwha, has grown from a small collection exhibited 
by Andrew McKenzie in his Invercargill ‘Scotch Pie House 
and Museum’ from 1869. The collection was purchased 
by the Invercargill Athenaeum in 1876 and from there 
was transferred to the Southland Technical College by 
1912. The original building, at the entrance to Queen's 
Park, was built as Southland’s NZ Centennial memorial 
and opened in 1942, but without an art gallery because of 
insufficient funds. 

There have been many extensions to the original struc¬ 
ture, with the art gallery opening in 1960, the addition of 
an observatory in 1972, extensions to the building in 1977 
and 1984, and a total redevelopment in 1990. This 1990 
redevelopment enclosed the previous building in a 27- 
m-tall pyramid, the largest in the Southern Hemisphere, 
added dedicated art gallery spaces, a Tuatarium Gallery 
for the captive tuatara breeding programme, and retailing 
spaces for a cafe, shop, and the Invercargill Visitor Infor¬ 
mation Centre. 

The museum has several galleries: the Maori Gallery 
presents everyday aspects of pre-contact life in Murihiku; 
a natural history gallery presents the many aspects of 
nature in the province, including geology and sea life; 
the history gallery details the commercial and residential 
developments within the region, including whaling and 
sealing, shipping and the timber industry. 

The art galleries feature regular contemporary and 
historical art exhibitions, both travelling shows and works 
from the permanent collections. 

The museum has a significant collection of art, pho¬ 
tography, ceramics, and craft. Of special note is the work 
by William Hodges, A Maori before a waterfall in Dusky 
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Bay (c.1773), and Te Mauri, the large pounamu boulder 
that travelled to the US as part of the Te Maori Exhibition 
in 1984. In front of the museum is a reconstruction of 
the fossil forest of petrified wood found on the south-east 
coast of Southland. 

SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION (see Secretariat of the 
Pacific Community) 

SOUTH PACIFIC FORUM (see Pacific Islands Forum) 

SOUTH SUFFOLK SHEEP were bred in NZ during 
the 1930s by a Canterbury Southdown breeder, George 
Gould, who was responding to overseas demand for 
leaner meat. Gould, who had introduced Suffolks to this 
country, wanted a specialist breed to meet the require¬ 
ments of a price schedule for prime lamb cuts which car¬ 
ried penalties for too much fat. He aimed to incorporate 
the quick-maturing of the Southdown in the high flesh-to- 
fat ratio of the Suffolk. 

The South Suffolk, registered as a breed in 1958, 
is used as a terminal crossing sire for meat production 
throughout the country. It is a medium-sized sheep weigh¬ 
ing between 50 kg and 60 kg, with dark brown face, ears 
and legs all free from wool. The typical Down-type wool, 
with a fibre diameter between 28 and 32 microns, is used 
for fine apparel and hand-knitting yarns, but has some 
pigmented fibres. 

SPARC (see Sport and Recreation New Zealand) 

SPARROWS (14.5 cm long), drab in greys and browns, 
are perhaps the best known of all the birds in NZ. 

• The house sparrow (Passer domesticus), family Plocei- 
dae, was introduced into NZ in the 1860s and is now 
also found on northern offshore islands, the Chathams 
and other sub-Antarctic islands. Untidy nests, mostly 
in buildings but sometimes in tall trees, accommodate 
five to seven whitish eggs for an incubation period of 
13 days. Five or more broods may be reared during the 
long breeding season. 

• The hedge sparrow, or dunnock (Prunella modular is), 
family Prunellidae although closer to the thrush family 
Muscicapidae, was also introduced in the 1860s. It is 
not a true sparrow. It is smaller and less grey than the 
house sparrow, builds its nest low down in thick cover 
and produces three to five deep-blue eggs. It is not 
nearly so common as the house sparrow, and much 
less of a town dweller. It has a pleasant and melodious 
warbling song which it utters, normally from the top of 
a bush. 

Both feed on the ground, on insects, spiders, seeds and 
grains. 

SPCA stands for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. The RSPCANZ or RNZSPCA is the national 


co-ordinating body and branches use the word ‘Royal’ in 
their title. The Society received royal patronage in 1840. 

The larger units have some paid staff, but most rely on 
unpaid personnel. Each branch society has one or more 
warranted inspectors, paid or unpaid, to investigate com¬ 
plaints of cruelty and to enforce the Animals Protection 
Act 1960. 

The SPCA is a voluntary organisation which through 
its district branches and member societies provides help to 
animals and owners 24 hours a day. The Society receives 
no state funding and relies for its income on donations and 
fund-raising activities. 

The Society originated in England in the early half of 
the 19th century and the English Protection of Animals 
Act of 1835 was part of NZ’s laws until 1878 when it was 
replaced by NZ’s first Animal Protection Act. The first 
SPCA was formed in Dunedin in 1882, and today there 
are 54 individual units throughout the country. 

A new Animal Welfare Act came into effect on 1 Janu¬ 
ary 2000. It mainly focuses on the obligations of those 
in charge of animals to ensure that the physical and be¬ 
havioural needs of animals are met. These are: sufficient 
food, water and shelter, appropriate physical handling, 
the opportunity to display normal patterns of behaviour, 
and protection from and rapid diagnosis of injury and 
disease. 

The Society also has a policy on companion animals, 
animals in science, agriculture and entertainment, blood 
sports and wildlife. 

SPEARGRASSES are species of the genus Aciphylla 
in the carrot family Apiaceae (or Umbelliferae). These 
remarkable native relatives of carrots are also known as 
wild Spaniard. They consist of a carrot-like tap root with a 
rosette of stiff much dissected leaves arising from the apex. 
The tips of the divisions of the leaves are sharp to spiny, 
pointed, and the leaves themselves are stiff and rigid. 

There are about 40 species of Aciphylla in NZ and two 
or three in Australia. Some of the native species are large 
with leaves to nearly a metre in length. In addition to the 
large spiny leaf masses, the plants produce massive spiny 
inflorescences, though like many native plants they usually 
do not flower every year. 

In the largest species, the fruiting stalks may be 3 m 
tall and, as the plants grow in tussock grassland generally 
composed of much smaller plants, these giant speargrasses 
stand out like great golden candles. Many of the species 
have brown, gold or blue tints to their foliage rather than 
green. Most species are alpine to sub-alpine but some 
descend to the coast, especially in the South Island. 

SPENCER BOWER, Olivia (1905-82), an artist whose 
reputation remains strong, was born in St Neots, Hunting¬ 
donshire, England, but lived her early years in Boscombe, 
Hampshire, where her mother Rosa Spencer Bower sup¬ 
ported the family by her paintings and by teaching art. 
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Early in 1920 the family emigrated to Christchurch. 
While still a pupil at a girls’ school, Olivia Spencer Bower 
attended Wednesday afternoon classes at the Canterbury 
College School of Art, taking life classes under Richard 
Wallwork. In all she attended classes for nine years, study¬ 
ing under Cecil Kelly, Leonard Booth, Archibald Nicoll as 
well as Wallwork. She was financially able to do this by 
gaining scholarships for several years. In 1926 she began 
exhibiting with the Canterbury Society of Arts. 

For two years from 1929 she studied and painted 
in England and Europe. In the early 1930s, she became 
involved with ‘The Group’ and the NZ Society of Artists 
in Christchurch and to some extent shared the dissatisfac¬ 
tion which gave rise to these groups. During this period 
and into the early 1940s she painted in the Waimakariri 
River area, Punakaiki, Lake Wakatipu, around Queen¬ 
stown, and elsewhere in the South Island. In 1943 she 
travelled north and stayed in Auckland for a time, attend¬ 
ing life classes at the Elam School of Art and the sketching 
class under John Weeks. She continued to travel frequently 
within NZ, and in 1960 went on an extensive trip around 
the Pacific Islands and later to Europe where she remained 
for over two years. Back in Christchurch she again 
resumed her habit of visiting various places. In 1977-79 
a retrospective exhibition of her work, mounted by the 
Robert McDougall Art Gallery, toured the country. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS is an aquatic and very primitive 
type of moss (see also Mosses). The sphagnum plants are 
unusual in having many large, dead hollow cells in their 
leaves which allow them to hold water much the way a 
sponge does. This water-holding capacity and the fact that 
the plant is slow to rot means that it is much in demand 
for inclusion in special potting mixes. 

NZ has sphagnum through much of the country but 
often in small scattered patches. In some areas, in particu¬ 
lar the West Coast, there are large sphagnum bogs and 
commercial harvesting of the moss has developed. Sphag¬ 
num develops a specialised bog habit as the plants create 
an acid environment that few other plants can live in. This 
may reach a pH of 3.5 and this acid level also inhibits bac¬ 
teria. The plants may also release chemicals that have an 
antiseptic quality and sphagnum-filled dressing pads were 
used in World War One. 

SPIDERS are not insects, but belong to a very large 
group of their own, the arachnids. They have four pairs 
of jointed legs, and the body is divided into two parts, the 
cephalothorax and the abdomen, unlike insects, which 
have bodies divided into three parts, and only three pairs 
of legs. Worldwide more than 30,000 species of spiders 
are known. More than 1,400 have been described in Aus¬ 
tralia (only a small proportion of the total) and zoologists 
estimate there may be 2,500 species in NZ, of which only 
500 have been described. 

Although many people dislike and even fear these crea¬ 


tures, all NZ spiders, with the exception of the katipo, are 
harmless to humans. 

About 1,100 species of spider have been identified in 
NZ, 95 per cent of them endemic. However, the total 
number of species present is thought to be 2,500-3,500. 
Taxonomists are still working on their scientific classifica¬ 
tion, which is far from finalised. 

The trapdoor spiders form a large group, identified by 
their large size, solid build and the up-and-down move¬ 
ment of their fangs. Some of the largest may exceed 2 cm 
in body length. Their name is derived from the fact that 
the majority live in burrows or tunnels, the entrance to 
which they close with an ingenious lid. 

The other spiders in NZ are classified as ‘true spiders’ 
and differ from the trapdoor spiders in that their fangs 
move transversely instead of up and down. These include 
wolf or hunting spiders which move quickly to catch their 
prey rather than building a web in which to snare it. Jump¬ 
ing spiders also catch their prey without webs but by stalk¬ 
ing instead of rushing. Their eyes are so arranged that they 
can focus on their quarry with exceptional precision. 

The nocturnal nurseryweb spider builds the large white 
webs so often seen binding together leaves and twigs at the 
tips of bushes. This spider also catches prey by pouncing, 
and the webs are in fact nurseries in which the eggs are 
hatched and the spiderlings protected. 

Water spiders live by water and although they can 
survive under water, they usually catch their prey on the 
surface. 

The web-builders belong to two main groups: the or- 
bweb spiders which construct the intricate and symmetri¬ 
cal webs which seem to appear overnight and glisten with 
water on a dewy morning; and the cobweb spiders which 
build irregular networks of strong threads, some of which 
are sticky enough to hold firmly any unfortunate insect 
which touches them. 

Two introduced spiders are of particular interest. An 
Australian huntsman spider (Delena cancerides) is called 
the Avondale spider after the suburb of Auckland where it 
first appeared about 1924, probably imported accidentally 
in timber. Avondale spiders are unusually large, up to 200 
mm with legs outstretched, and so often frighten people, 
but like most spiders they feed on pest insects and so are 
very beneficial. 

White-tailed spiders (Lampona murina and L. cylin- 
drata) are particularly controversial, with a wide range 
of views as to how toxic their bite is. White-tailed spiders 
are not aggressive and only bite when provoked. They are 
nocturnal hunting spiders that feed on other spiders and 
frequently enter houses. Although their venom contains 
nothing that is known to affect us, different people react 
in different ways and some have reported very serious 
symptoms. 

SPIRITS BAY is on the short northern coastline at the top 
of the Northland peninsula, between Cape Reinga and 
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Hooper Point. It is so-called because of the Maori belief 
that the spirits of the dead left from Cape Reinga on their 
return to Hawaiki. In one legend, a chief, Tohe, travelled 
to the bay, and died there after promising his tribe his 
spirit would come back to them if he did not survive the 
journey. Spirits Bay is also the final leave-taking point each 
year for the godwits on their migration to the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

SPLIT ENZ was a leading NZ rock group which, in its 
12-year existence (1972-84), succeeded in putting the 
country on the international rock music map. Original 
songs of quality and a striking visual presentation char¬ 
acterised the work of the band which, at the time of its 
dissolution, comprised the Te Awamutu-born brothers, 
Tim and Neil Finn, Eddie Raynor, Noel Crombie, Nigel 
Griggs and Paul Hester. 

The group was founded in 1972 in Auckland by Tim 
Finn and Phil Judd, whose songs were heavily influenced 
by the Beatles, the Kinks, and the Move. In its early years, 
the band toured extensively throughout NZ, opting to 
perform in theatres rather than the more traditional pub 
circuit; their flamboyant style was characterised by wild, 
colourful costumes and a variety of odd hairdos. 

Tours to Australia in 1975, the UK in 1976, and the US 
in 1977 followed, in which the band met with little com¬ 
mercial success but gained small cult followings. 

Towards the end of 1983, Tim Finn left the band to 
pursue a solo career. The group disbanded in 1984 and 
Neil Finn and Paul Hester went on to form the interna¬ 
tionally successful Crowded House. 

Split Enz has since re-formed several times for one- 
off reunion gigs. In 1996, the NZ Symphony Orchestra 
performed a symphonic tribute to Split Enz under the 
direction of Eddie Raynor with contributions from both 
Tim and Neil Finn as well as other NZ artists, including 
Dave Dobbyn. The resulting album, ENZSO, spent sev¬ 
eral weeks in the Australian and NZ Top Ten. The group 
reunited for a New Year’s Eve millennium concert in 
Auckland’s Viaduct Basin. (See also Crowded House.) 

SPONGES have some of the characteristics of simple 
multicellular animals but are essentially colonies of single- 
ordinated nervous systems, blood vessels and muscles of 
the higher forms. This means that the growth of a sponge 
can be quite plastic yet conform to the essential character 
of the colony. Special ciliated cells set up currents which 
result in water being drawn in through small pores on the 
surface of the sponge, circulated throughout the colony via 
a system of internal cavities, and discharged via a series of 
larger openings or ostia. Food particles in the water are 
trapped and digested by other cells within the main body 
of the sponge. In all cases the cells are supported by some 
form of ‘skeleton’. 

The more familiar sponges have a basic matrix of 
horny fibres of spongin supported by siliceous spicules of 


characteristic size and shape which are useful for species 
identification. Growth forms vary from irregularly shaped 
encrusting mats to flask or horn-shaped to globular or fin- 
ger-like with the final form often influenced by depth and 
the degree of exposure. Some are very small while others 
can assume massive proportions, depending upon the type 
and age of the colony. 

Some sponges, like the typical bath sponge from the 
Mediterranean, lack spicules and are supported only by 
the spongin fibres which are all that remains in the com¬ 
mercial product after the living cells have been killed. Like 
form and structure, colour amongst sponges is variable 
with buff, yellow, orange and red predominating. 

NZ sponges are quite numerous and include: 

• the long-finger sponge (Callyspongia ramosa) often 
found on Auckland’s east coast beaches; it is light yel¬ 
low-brown in colour and can grow to 60 cm x 30 cm; 

• the globe sponge (Tethya aurantium) is bright orange 
and resembles a golf ball; 

• the large cup sponge (Gellius imperialis) which is cup¬ 
shaped, bright red and about 25 cm tall. 

The Maori name for sponges is kopuputai. 

SPOONBILLS are large, heron-like birds with distinc¬ 
tive bills that are straight and flattened with a spatulate 
tip. They feed in shallow water, sweeping their bills from 
side to side and locating small aquatic animals by touch. 
These large bills, and their method of flying with necks 
outstretched, are the spoonbills’ most obvious differences 
from the herons. 

Spoonbills belong, with ibises, to the Threskiornithidae 
family, of which the Australian species, royal spoonbill 
(Platalea regia) may be seen in NZ. A number cross the 
Tasman every year and have done so often enough in the 
past to earn a Maori name kotuku ngutu-papa. The royal 
spoonbill is a large bird (78 cm), white with black fore¬ 
head, bill and legs. The sexes are alike. 

Nesting was first observed in the 1940s in two breed¬ 
ing colonies in the South Island, one near the white heron 
breeding sanctuary at Okarito. They now breed in eight 
localities throughout NZ and are expanding their range 
and numbers. They disperse in the autumn and these 
birds and others from Australia may be seen around our 
coasts, particularly near Farewell Spit, the Manawatu 
estuary near Foxton, Hawke’s Bay and some of the north¬ 
ern harbours. The spoonbill’s nest is a shallow platform 
of twigs, built high in a tall tree, usually over water or 
swampy ground. Two to four whitish eggs, spotted with 
red-brown, are laid in November and December. Nesting 
is usually in colonies. Both parents feed the chicks with 
regurgitated food. 

SPORT AND RECREATION NEW ZEALAND 

(SPARC) was formed in February 2002 following the 
merger of the Hillary Commission, the NZ Sports Foun¬ 
dation and the policy arm of the Office of Tourism and 
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Sport. SPARC receives revenue chiefly from the govern¬ 
ment and the Lottery Grants Board. In 2002-03 the total 
revenue for the organisation was around $50 million 
and this is expected to increase to around $70 million by 
2005-06. SPARC invests funds in three key areas: sport 
development, physical activity (primarily through the Push 
Play campaign) and high performance. 

SPOTTY (Pseudolabrus celidotus) is the commonest of 
the NZ wrasses (sometimes incorrectly known as parrot- 
fish) and grows to a maximum length of about 26 cm and 
a weight of about 800 g. Like the other species it has pow¬ 
erful canine teeth used for prising shellfish and barnacles 
from rocks and crevices. Also, like its relatives, it changes 
its sex with age, starting life as a female with a pale grey 
or yellowish-brown body marked by a large black spot in 
the middle of each flank. Older males are grey or grey-blue 
with blue lines on the head and a group of irregular dark 
spots beneath each dorsal fin. 

The fish is found in inshore waters down to about 
30 m and is particularly common amongst wharf piles 
where the females are frequently caught on lines. The 
spotty has no commercial value as a table fish but has 
assumed commercial significance as a serious predator on 
cultivated mussels. Its powerful teeth are ideally suited to 
stripping mussels up to about 10 cm long, from the mus¬ 
sel longlines. 

SPRAT (Sprattus antipodum) is a typically herring-like 
fish, dark blue above and silver below, that is restricted 
to NZ and occurs most commonly around the South 
Island in inshore surface waters. The body is deeper and 
more compressed than that of the pilchard but the prin¬ 
cipal distinguishing feature is the row of scutes along the 
midline of the belly. It is occasionally taken in midwater 
trawls. There is no commercial fishery although it would 
be suitable for canning as sardine. It grows to about 12 
cm in length. 

SQUASH RACKETS owes its derivation to a game called 
racquets from which a primitive form of squash later de¬ 
veloped. Research has suggested that racquets developed 
in and around prisons and taverns, and the best-known 
example was the Fleet Prison in London. A subsequent 
squash playground was at one of the most famous of pub¬ 
lic schools, Harrow. The development of a softer, slower 
ball permitted a greater variety of shots and pace than the 
hard one previously used. Squash gained some recogni¬ 
tion about 1864 and subsequently courts were built in 
private houses, clubs, schools, service establishments and 
universities. The 1930s saw a significant development and 
since then the sport has spread worldwide and is played in 
about 100 countries. 

Squash was first played on a national basis in Novem¬ 
ber in 1932 at the Christchurch Club court, one of only 
two in the country. The other was at the Devonport Naval 


Base. The first champion, G E F Kingscote, is regarded as 
the father of the NZ game. He had formerly played exten¬ 
sively at the Bath Club in England. The national associa¬ 
tion was formed in 1932 with Kingscote as president. The 
first public or club court was opened at Timaru in 1933. 
The first annual general meeting of the association was 
held in Timaru in 1946. 

True international competition probably dates from 
1953 when a team of four men toured Australia and 
this was followed by the initial visit of an overseas team 
when an Australian women’s quartet toured and played 
the first international match in NZ. Australia won 4-0 in 
Palmerston North. Further tours occurred spasmodically 
and in 1959 the first NZ team visited Australia where they 
competed against a visiting British team, all Australian 
States and played in a test match. The British team then 
toured this country winning all the matches. Regular visits 
to Australia were subsequently established and players 
from that country either in an official or unofficial capac¬ 
ity frequently came here. 

The legendary Hashim Khan toured here on two occas¬ 
ions in the 1950s, and two famous women exponents, 
Janet Morgan (later Janet Shardlow) and Sheila Speight 
toured in 1954. 

NZ was a founder member of the International Squash 
Rackets Federation which was formed in 1965 and has 
competed in every ISRF championship since the inaugural 
one in 1967. In 1977, Bruce Brownlee, Murray Lilley, 
Howard Broun and Neven Barbour finished second, 
although they defeated the ultimate winner Pakistan and 
lost only to Egypt. In Egypt in 1985, the team of Ross 
Norman, Stuart Davenport, Paul Viggers and Anthony 
McMurtrie finished second. 

Since then squash has achieved a world ranking that 
other sports must envy and Bruce Brownlee, Ross Nor¬ 
man, Robyn Blackwood, Susan Devoy, Stuart Davenport, 
Leilani Rorani (nee Joyce) and Carol Owens have all been 
ranked in the top five in the world during their careers. 

In 1986, in the world championships, Norman pulled 
off the win of his life by beating Jahangir Khan in the final, 
the first time the great Pakistani had been beaten in more 
than 100 tournaments over five years. 

Devoy is the greatest player the country has produced. 
She totally dominated the women’s game internationally 
during the second half of the 1980s and the beginning of 
the 1990s. She lost her world title in 1989 but beat the 
new world champion a few weeks later in the British Open 
to take the title for the sixth successive year. She lost her 
British Open title in 1991 but regained it a year later. 

Leilani Rorani (nee Joyce) rose to world number one 
and had many international wins, including the British 
Open (twice) and medals at the World Games and World 
Doubles championships. She won a gold medal (with 
Carol Owens) in the women’s doubles at the 2002 Com¬ 
monwealth Games. She was made a Member of the New 
Zealand Order of Merit in 2001 for services to squash. 
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Melbourne-born Carol Owens won the World Open 
in 2000 (beating Joyce) and 2003. Along with her gold in 
the doubles at the 2002 Commonwealth Games, she won 
silver in the singles. 

NZers Glen Wilson and Sarah Cook won bronze in the 
mixed doubles at the 1998 Commonwealth Games, the first 
time it was played at the Games. In 2004 the NZ women’s 
team won bronze in the World Teams championships. 

SQUID are soft-bodied molluscs closely related to the 
octopus. Like octopuses they have no shell, but their bod¬ 
ies are longer and they have ten arms. They are found 
worldwide and range in size from 12 mm to giant squid, 
with a body length up to 2 m plus long tentacles. They are 
very fast swimmers in pursuit of the crabs and small fish 
on which they feed, and, like octopuses, they escape from 
enemies by firing out a powerful jet of water and a camou¬ 
flaging ink cloud. They swim in large schools. 

• The broad squid (Sepioteuthis australis) has a wide, 

diamond-shaped body up to 250 mm long. 

• The arrow squid (Nototodarus sloattii) has an arrow- 

shaped body, 100-200 mm long. It is sometimes seen 

on mud flats, especially at night. 

Two arrow squid (N. sloanii and N. gouldi) are the basis 
of NZ’s annual $50 million squid-fishing industry. They 
are mainly caught off the West Coast and in sub-Antarctic 
waters. 

STAFFORD, Sir Edward William (1819-1901) was the 
third premier of NZ, and the first to head a stable admin¬ 
istration lasting more than a few weeks. His three terms of 
office were from June 1856 to July 1861, October 1865 to 
June 1869, and September to October 1872. 

He was born of a prosperous family from County 
Louth, Ireland, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and emigrated to Nelson in 1843 with relatives. Three 
years later he married Emily Wakefield, only daughter 
of Colonel William Wakefield, chief agent of the New 
Zealand Company. Stafford became Superintendent of 
the Province of Nelson on its establishment in 1853, and 
MP for Nelson in 1855. He held this seat until 1868. The 
first two ministries of the new colony lasted less than a 
month combined, and Stafford formed a government with 
Henry Sewell, F Whitaker, John Logan Campbell and C 
W Richmond which held power, with some changes in 
personnel, for five years. It was an administratively sound 
and stable government but was defeated in a vote of no- 
confidence by one vote in 1861, because of its support for 
the land-buying policies at Waitara which had led to the 
wars in Taranaki. 

His second ministry was formed in 1865, with some 
reluctance. Stafford was not a popular man and agreed 
at first only to form a new ministry until a new House of 
Representatives met the following year. However, he was 
known for tight financial control and efficient administra¬ 
tion, and he held office for nearly four years. Stafford was 


tipped out of power in 1869 on an issue involving the 
retention in NZ of British troops. In 1868 he had resigned 
the Nelson seat and was elected to represent Timaru. He 
brought down the Fox ministry in 1872 on the question 
of the Public Works Budget, and was asked to form an 
administration of his own. His policy was immediately 
unpopular and he was defeated shortly afterwards. In 
1878 he retired to live in England. Stafford was a particu¬ 
larly effective politician and held power for a longer time 
in NZ than any man before Richard Seddon. 

STAMPS for postage were first issued in NZ in 1855, only 
15 years after their introduction in Britain. Airmail stamps 
were introduced in 1931. A Sir George Grey proclama¬ 
tion aimed at having stamps on sale in 1851 but because 
it was not possible at the time to have plates engraved in 
this country they had to be ordered from Britain. The first 
stamps were for one penny, twopence and one shilling 
when they went on sale in July 1855. 

Birds are the most popular theme on stamps collected 
throughout the world in the 1980s and NZ, because of its 
isolation from huge land masses, has a number of birds 
such as the kiwi which are unique but regrettably have 
almost become extinct. The battle to save the Chatham 
Islands black robin, dramatised by television documen¬ 
taries, has caught worldwide interest and this has been 
further stimulated by the collectors clamouring for these 
attractive and in some cases high face value stamps. 

For over 50 years our high value stamps, that is, those 
over £1, featured the NZ Coat of Arms. The series served 
two roles, firstly the payment of stamp duty to the govern¬ 
ment (fiscal use) and secondly payment of postage. The 
coat of arms stamps for fiscal use have values printed on 
them that start at just over one shilling, rising to hundreds 
of pounds and on rare occasions to thousands of pounds. 
These last stamps even though they were never used for 
postage are sought by collectors throughout the world as 
they are very hard to find. 

The arms stamps used for postage include some of 
NZ’s most valuable postage stamps. Not many were used 
and one value, the 35 shillings orange, was on sale for a 
very short time because it was too often confused with the 
one shilling and threepence of similar colour. The 35 shil¬ 
ling orange is worth as much as $6,000. The arms stamps 
were also issued in decimal currency in 1967 and are well 
worth collecting. Collectors recognise four different sets 
and some of the stamps have sold for over $100 each. 

There are a number of valuable NZ stamps; the most 
valuable has a value of $75,000. This is one of the first 
stamps issued by NZ in 1855. These first stamps por¬ 
trayed Queen Victoria, and today are known as Chalon 
Heads or nicknamed Full Face Queens. The stamp design 
was adapted from a painting by A E Chalon RA of the 
Queen in her coronation robes. Later issues of Queen 
Victoria showed a ‘side face’ view hence the nickname ‘full 
faces’ for the first issues. 
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Throughout the world there are many collections based 
on a theme or a subject rather than collections of all the 
stamps of just one country. With NZ stamps it is pos¬ 
sible to put together a comprehensive collection showing 
royalty from Queen Victoria to Princess Diana and heirs. 
Prince Charles and Prince William. 

The stamps can cost from a few cents to a few higher 
values costing $200 or $300. One of these is an error 
issued by the Post Office in 1958. The government had 
increased the postage rate from a penny halfpenny to 
twopence and the Post Office decided to overprint their 
stocks of penny halfpenny stamps with ‘2d’. Inadvertently 
stocks of the previous penny halfpenny stamp were also 
overprinted. This stamp was very similar except that the 
figures of value were smaller and four stars appear in the 
lower right corner. A small quantity of these stamps with 
the stars and the overprint were issued in Auckland and 
immediately collectors raced each other to post offices 
trying to buy copies. 

The most famous error happened in 1906 when a 
stamp printed in the wrong colour was issued. This stamp 
now known as the ‘Penny Claret’ was one of a sheet of 
stamps sent to the Post Office to approve the colour. A 
lighter, redder shade was decided upon but the proof sheet 
was inadvertently included in the stock of penny stamps 
sold at the Christchurch Exhibition in honour of which 
the stamps were issued. For many years surplus ‘Penny 
Clarets’ were given away to retiring or visiting dignitaries 
in recognition of their services or visit. This practice has 
been stopped as the stamps have sold for $25,000 each. 

In 1898, the Post Office issued one of the world’s first 
pictorial sets. Some of the designs featured NZ scenery. 

Health stamps have been issued by NZ from 1929. 
Each stamp carries a surcharge which is given by the 
Post Office to help health camps. The first health stamp 
was issued in 1929 with the inscription ‘Help Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis’ and ‘Charity Id’. Later issues have carried 
the word ‘Health’. 

A few other countries issue similar ‘health’ sets each 
year but NZ was unique in allowing one of its government 
departments, the Government Life Office, to have stamps 
specially issued for them. One of the aims was a method of 
advertising Government Life. The stamps always featured 
a lighthouse and two attractive sets in 1947 and 1969 fea¬ 
tured a number of lighthouses around the country. 

Each year from 1972 a scenic or tourist set of stamps 
has been issued extolling the splendours of the country, 
so collections of scenic stamps have become popular. One 
of the most outstanding sets in this series was issued in 
1983, called Beautiful NZ. Today NZ Post’s stamp unit 
produces around a dozen commemorative stamp issues a 
year, including the Children’s Health series. 

STANDARDS NEW ZEALAND is the trading arm of 
the Standards Council, a crown entity operating under 
the Standards Act 1998. The Standards Council is an 


appointed body with representatives from all sectors of the 
community, which oversees the development of national 
standards and standards-related products. Standards New 
Zealand is a not-for-profit, self-funded organisation that 
provides a service to a wide range of organisations, 
managing the process of developing and marketing intel¬ 
lectual property. It generates revenues from contracts with 
industry and government, sales of products, and related 
activities such as seminars. 

Standards New Zealand creates documents for a wide 
variety of subjects and industries, including standards for 
health and disabilities, business management, environ¬ 
ment, building, and, more recently, family support and 
social responsibility. 

STANDARD TIME in NZ was set at exactly 11 Vi hours in 
advance of Greenwich Mean Time (GMT), corresponding 
to Long. 172° 30’, E, by government edict on 31 October 
1868. This remained in effect until 1927 when time was 
advanced by an extra hour from November to March, to 
12 Vi hours ahead of GMT. In 1929 the Summer Time Act 
reduced daylight saving time in the summer by half an 
hour, putting NZ time exactly 12 hours ahead of GMT. 

Daylight Saving Emergency Regulations of 1941 pro¬ 
vided for daylight saving to be continued throughout the 
year, and the Standard Time Act 1945 adopted this as NZ 
Standard Time, exactly 12 hours ahead of GMT. That 
legislation was consolidated in the Time Act 1974 which 
also provided for up to an hour of daylight saving during 
the summer, by advancing the time to 13 hours ahead of 
GMT from around the beginning of November to the end 
of February, or early in March. 

In 1985, a comprehensive survey was undertaken by 
the Department of Internal Affairs, which showed that 
public attitudes towards Daylight Time and its effects 
on work and recreation were favourable. In 1988, the 
Minister of Internal Affairs arranged for a trial period of 
extended Daylight Time to be held in 1989-90 from the 
second Sunday in October to the third Sunday in March. 
Again the public response was generally favourable and a 
new Daylight Time Order was made in 1990. It declared 
that Daylight Time would commence at 2.00 am Standard 
Time on the first Sunday in October each year and would 
cease at 2.00 am Standard Time on the third Sunday in 
March of the following year. This summer time has been 
adopted each year, despite the objections of some groups 
(particularly dairy farmers). 

Time kept in the Chatham Islands is 45 minutes ahead 
of time kept in the rest of NZ. 

STARFISH of a number of species are found along the 
NZ shoreline. The most common are: 

• The brittle starfish (O pbionereis fasciata) is found on 

all open coasts under stones and resting on sand. Its 

five slender arms are banded in light and dark grey 

and radiate from a distinct and flattened central disc. 
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As with all the brittle stars, the arms are flexible along 
their whole length and the animal moves by sinuous 
flexing of the arms. The tube feet have no suckers and 
are used to detect food which consists of small mol¬ 
luscs and other animals. The food is crammed into the 
mouth, crushed by the five triangular jaws and passed 
into the gut which is a simple sac. 

• The cushion starfish (Patiriella regularis) is the com¬ 
monest of the NZ starfish and, as its name implies, is 
flattened and cushion-like. There are no distinct arms 
but the body is pentagonal in outline when viewed 
from above. On the underside, the five ambulacral 
grooves from which protrude the rows of tube feet are 
readily apparent. The feet have suckers at their tips 
that enable the animal to move over rocky surfaces and 
graze on detritus or algal films. The suckers also enable 
the starfish to adhere very closely to the surface so that 
it is difficult to detach, an important adaptation to life 
on exposed rocky shores. Cushion stars seldom exceed 
6 cm across the arms and vary in colour from yellow 
to orange or red with an occasional blue specimen. As 
with nearly all the starfish, the body is protected by 
an external skeleton of tiny interlocking calcareous 
plates. 

• The many-armed starfish (Stichaster australis ), also 
known as the reef or sun star, may have ten or more 
arms with a spread of about 23 cm. It is found at or 
below the low-water mark on the west coast of both 
islands, usually in association with its principal food, 
the green-lipped mussel. Its powerful tube feet enable it 
to attach firmly to rocks and to the mussels and to pull 
the shells apart. This starfish is generally either pink or 
purple but sometimes mottled in both colours. 

STARLINGS (Sturrws vulgaris), introduced in 1862, are 
now among the most familiar birds in NZ. More correctly 
called European starlings, they are stocky birds (about 21 
cm long), noisy and confident, with short tails and pointed 
bills, blackish with a greeny-purple gloss when in breed¬ 
ing plumage. Out of breeding plumage they are black, 
speckled white, and juvenile birds are grey with a dark eye 
surround. Found everywhere except in dense bush, they 
feed on insects, grubs, worms, fruit and creatures of the 
foreshore in coastal areas. They lay four to seven pale blue 
eggs in nests built in trees, cliff faces and in gaps about 
buildings. The nesting season starts in early October. The 
incubation period is 13 days. 

Some farmers in areas of heavy grass grub infestation 
keep starling nesting boxes in the paddocks to encourage 
the presence of the birds, in the hope they will eat the 
insects. 

STATE SERVICES COMMISSION, Te Komihana O Nga 
Kawanatanga, is a department of the Public Service which 
supports the State Services Commissioner in carrying out 
his two separate roles: to act independently in matters to 


do with the operation of Public Services and State sector; 
and to be responsible to the Minister of State Services for 
the Commission’s capability and performance. The Com¬ 
missioner’s duties also include appointing and employing 
Public Service chief executives and reviewing their per¬ 
formance on behalf of their Responsible Ministers; setting 
standards of conduct and integrity for the Public Service; 
and investigating and reporting on matters relating to 
departmental performance. 

STATISTICS NEW ZEALAND, Te Tari Tatau, is a 
government department (before 1990 it was known as 
the Department of Statistics) and NZ’s national statistical 
office, producing statistical information on people, house¬ 
holds, businesses and economic activity. It administers the 
Statistics Act 1975 and is the country’s major source of 
official statistics. One of its primary tasks is carrying out 
the NZ Census every five years. 

STEAD, Christian Karlson (1932- ), novelist, short-story 
writer and poet, was born at Auckland, educated at Auck¬ 
land University and Bristol, and became Emeritus Profes¬ 
sor of English at Auckland. Stead’s novel, Smith’s Dream 
(1971) has been in print since, and was turned into a mo¬ 
tion picture in 1977, under the title Sleeping Dogs. More 
recent novels include All Visitors Ashore (1984), Death 
of the Body (1986), and Villa Vittoria (1997). His 1994 
novel, The Singing Whakapapa , won the 1995 NZ Book 
Awards. In 1998 The Blind Blonde with Candles in her 
Hair was published, followed by Talking About O’Dwyer 
(1999), The Secret History of Modernism (2002) and his 
most recent novel Mansfield (2004). He has also written 
and edited critical works, which have earned him an in¬ 
ternational reputation, and several volumes of poetry, in¬ 
cluding Strain Into Gold: Poems New and Selected (1997), 
The Right Thing (2000) and Dog Poems (2002). 

STEEL PRODUCTION from NZ iron deposits began in 
November 1969. The presence of iron in the black sand 
on the west coast of the North Island had been known 
since the late 1800s, but smelting had proved technically 
impossible despite many attempts. The government estab¬ 
lished the NZ Steel Investigating Company in 1959 to 
study the feasibility of making steel from the ironsand and 
in 1963 the blueprint was prepared for an industry using 
sand from the Waikato Heads and coal from the Waikato 
fields. NZ Steel Ltd was formed and a steel mill was 
constructed at Glenbrook, 60 km from Auckland. It was 
commissioned late in 1969. During the 1970s, Glenbrook 
pioneered a new technique for converting ironsand and 
coal into iron and steel to produce a range of products, 
including galvanised material, pipe, rectangular hollow 
sections and billets (short steel bars). In the early 1980s 
a production line was commissioned for the pre-painting 
and laminating of flat steel products. 

A programme of expansion doubled output by 1985. 
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In 1989 NZ Steel became part of Australian company 
BHP later Blue Scope Steel. Throughout the 1990s and 
into the 21st century, NZ Steel continued to increase 
production. 

The black sands resource in NZ is known to total 
hundreds of millions of tonnes and runs from Westport 
southwards in the South Island, and north from Wan¬ 
ganui to Muriwai in the North Island. Most of the North 
Island sands are made up of titano-magnetite, but north of 
Waikato Heads and in the South Island the sands contain 
ilmenite as the chief iron-bearing material. 

The ironsands are mined for export as well, mainly to 
Japan, from Waverley, and at Taharoa, on the west coast 
of the North Island, titomagnetite slurry is pumped to 
ships moored offshore. 

STEPHENS ISLAND lies at the western end of Cook 
Strait close to D’Urville Island. It was named by Captain 
Cook after Sir Philip Stephens, a secretary at the Admi¬ 
ralty. It is best known now as the habitat of the Stephens 
Island frog (Leiopelma bamiltoni) and the tuatara. 

STEWART, George Vesey (1832-1920) was an enthusi¬ 
astic coloniser who, according to one estimate, brought 
more than 4,000 people to NZ. He was born in England 
of a well-known Irish family, began farming in Ireland 
but following severe financial difficulties decided to emi¬ 
grate. He wanted to take a whole settlement of Ulstermen 
with him so he secured the Katikati Block, on the shores 
of Tauranga Harbour, from the government and sold it 
to 28 families who arrived in 1875 and to another 378 
families in 1878. The immigrants were people of educa¬ 
tion and refinement and when they discovered the hard 
work needed to develop the land, they resented Stewart 
for what they regarded as a misrepresentation of condi¬ 
tions in the new country. However, the discovery of gold 
at Waihi and the success of dairy farming in the district 
eventually brought them prosperity. Stewart also founded 
Te Puke somewhat more successfully, was first mayor of 
Tauranga, and stamped his name indelibly on the history 
of the Bay of Plenty. 

STEWART ISLAND (Rakiura) lies 30 km across Foveaux 
Strait from the south of the South Island, covers 1,746 
km 2 , supports some farming and forestry, but its major 
economic enterprise is fishing. The population is just under 
400 and declining because of what by today’s standards is 
a primitive lifestyle. Captain Cook decided the island was 
attached to the mainland, and called it South Cape after 
sailing around the outside of it in 1770. Its status as an is¬ 
land was discovered early in the 19th century when it was 
frequented by sealers and whalers and later by timber and 
flax processors and traders. It is named after Captain Wil¬ 
liam Stewart, who first charted the island in 1809. It was 
bought from the Southland Maori by the NZ government 
in 1864 for £6,000. Its Maori name was Te Puka-o-te- 


waka-a-Maui, the anchorstone of the canoe of Maui. 

As well as establishing that Stewart Island is in fact 
an island, Captain Stewart corrected Cook’s other major 
mistake, that Banks Peninsula was an island, and he also 
completed the charting of the Chathams. Stewart was 
born in Scotland about 1776, served with the Royal Navy 
and then, according to one story backed by some evidence, 
sailed as a privateer. He served for several years as a cap¬ 
tain of sealing ships around sub-Antarctic islands and the 
South Island, before his 1809 surveying voyage aboard 
the Pegasus. The presence of this ship in NZ waters has 
also remained something of a mystery. Stewart organised 
the establishment of a timber, flax and trading settlement 
on Stewart Island and, although the scheme failed, he fre¬ 
quently visited the island over the years, sometimes staying 
for lengthy periods. He died at Poverty Bay in 1851. 

In 2002 Rakiura National Park on Stewart Island was 
officially opened. The park covers 157,000 ha, makes up 
85 per cent of the island and is NZ’s 14th and most recent 
national park. 

STICHBURY, Peter (1924- ) was a pioneer of modern 
potting in NZ and has remained one of the craft’s leading 
exponents. In an unusual combination of crafts, he also 
makes cellos. Born at Auckland and educated at Mt Albert 
Grammar and Auckland Teachers’ College, he completed 
a third year of training as a specialist art teacher. For three 
years from 1949, he was an itinerant primary schools art 
teacher before appointment to the art staff at Ardmore 
Teachers’ College. 

In 1957, Stichbury won a scholarship for two years’ 
study overseas and he worked and studied in Britain under 
Bernard Leach and in Nigeria under Michael Cardew. He 
became a full-time potter in 1970. He has exhibited in the 
United States, Canada and England, as well as Australia 
and Europe and has held one-man exhibitions in many 
NZ centres. 

Stichbury makes mostly domestic ware but specialises 
in large platters and wall-bottles and large standing bot¬ 
tles. He uses West Coast (Karekare) ironsand for decora¬ 
tion. 

In June 2002 Stichbury was made a Member of the 
New Zealand Order of Merit for services to pottery. 

STICK INSECTS are represented by 21 species in NZ, all 
similar, reaching between 75 and 150 mm in length. They 
do not change colours according to their backgrounds, 
chameleon-like, as some observers suggest. They remain 
brown, reddish or green but are so similar in shape and 
habit that some which are different in colour are thought 
to be the same species adapting to their surroundings. 

Stick insects live in trees, are voracious vegetarians, 
despite their twig-like thinness, and some are host-specific 
on the leaves of certain trees, at least until they mature. 
Their appetite is such that a number of them can com¬ 
pletely defoliate a plant. A protective device that makes 
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them a curiosity is their ability to remain absolutely still 
and thus be mistaken for an inanimate part of a tree. If 
they sense danger, they may even drop to the ground and 
lie immobile for long periods. 

As eggs are laid they drop to the ground and remain 
among the vegetable debris until hatching. 

NZ stick insects are wingless, although there are many 
winged adults elsewhere. Maori call stick insects either 
ro, or whe. 

STILTS (Recurvirostridae) are represented in NZ by two 
species: the native and cosmopolitan pied stilt, and the 
endemic and residential black stilt. Both are of the same 
size at 38 cm but are of different colouring, and have dif¬ 
ferent habitat preferences and nesting dates. 

• Pied stilts (Himantopus himantopus) are black and 
white, and known as the black-winged stilt in many 
overseas countries. They are the commonest resident 
wader in NZ and are widely distributed. After nesting 
from July to January in sand dunes, on the edges of 
swamps, in wet pasture areas or by lakes and rivers, 
most pied stilts spend late summer, autumn and early 
winter on the coast. Two to four buff, olive spotted or 
streaked eggs are laid and incubated for up to 27 days. 
These birds feed on crustaceans, insects and earth¬ 
worms. 

• Black stilts (H. novaezelandiae) are completely black 
from about 15 months of age. Prior to that the juv¬ 
eniles have varying amounts of white and can be 
confused with immature pied stilts. Nests are built on 
either dry shingle beds or on dry areas surrounded by 
water and about four eggs are laid between September 
and December. 

This species was once widespread but is now endangered 
and confined to its favourite habitat of inland Canterbury 
and North Otago. Some winter in these inland areas 
while others fly north to winter in northern harbours and 
especially Kawhia Harbour on the west coast of the North 
Island. 

Black stilt numbers declined to about 50 birds by the 
early 1990s when selected nest sites were protected by 
electric fences to keep cats and other predators away in a 
bid by Department of Conservation staff to save the bird. 

STINGRAYS of two species are found in NZ waters: 
the short-tailed stingray (Dasyatis brevicaudatus) and the 
long-tailed stingray (D. thetidis). Each species is clearly 
identifiable by the length of its tail, which is shorter than 
the length of the body and with a flattened tip in the case 
of the first animal, and longer than the body in the case 
of the second. 

The short-tailed stingray can grow to more than 2 m 
across its diamond-shaped body and weigh more than 200 
kg. It has a dark grey upper surface and white underside, 
and feeds on shellfish and crustaceans. 

The long-tailed stingray is much the same size and 


colour, but its tail is thicker and more muscular at the 
base and it has larger barbs about halfway along it. In the 
warm summer days, individuals of both species often lie 
on the bottom of shallow water and can inflict serious in¬ 
juries on any swimmer who might step on them, although 
they are not aggressive if unprovoked. The tails are used 
to slash at an enemy, and the barbs and prickles inject a 
mild toxin into the wounds that are inflicted. ( See also 
Rays and Skates.) 

STITCHBIRD (Notiomystis cincta) is about 18 to 19 cm 
from head to tail, and basically olive-brown in colour, 
but the two sexes have distinctive markings. The male 
is recognised by its black head and breast, tufts of white 
feathers behind each eye, and the band of yellow around 
the breast and folded wings. The female, slightly smaller, 
is greyish brown and recognisable by the white bars on 
the wings. 

The stitchbird used to be fairly common in the North 
Island and on Great and Little Barrier Islands and Kapiti 
Island, but has been extinct on the mainland since about 
1885. It occurs on Little Barrier Island where it seems to 
be flourishing, and it has been transferred to other off¬ 
shore islands. Some transfers were not successful but those 
on Tiritiri Matangi, Mokoia and Kapiti Islands appear to 
be showing an increase in numbers. 

The stitchbird is a honeyeater, with a brush-tipped 
tongue, feeding on the nectar of flowers, particularly pur- 
iri, pohutukawa, kohekohe and flax, as well as insects and 
fruit. It nests in holes in trunks and branches, laying three 
to five white eggs between November and December. The 
young are fledged in two weeks. 

Unlike our other honeyeaters (family Meliphagidae), 
the stitchbird is not a songster, seldom uttering more than 
explosive alarm notes, ‘see seep’, or loud ‘stitch’ notes. 

STOATS ( see Mustelids) 

STOCK EXCHANGE operations began in Auckland in 
1872 and over the next 100 years four other exchanges 
were established, one each in Wellington, Christchurch, 
Dunedin and Invercargill, with what became known as 
‘country’ members licensed in provincial towns. The four 
exchanges belonged to the Stock Exchange Association 
of NZ. 

In 1983 government legislation established the NZ 
Stock Exchange under the authority of the Sharebrokers 
Act Amendment 1981. In 1989 a Board of Directors re¬ 
placed the traditional council and executive and members 
voted to do away with separate regional exchanges. On 24 
June 1991 the Screen Trading System was implemented, 
abolishing the open outcry market carried out on regional 
trading floors. These floors were closed and there is now 
only one national market for NZ. Prior to 2002 the NZSE 
was a membership organisation, after demutualisation in 
December 2002 the company gained a more commercial 
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focus, including floating the company on the NZSX Mar¬ 
ket and changing its name in 2003 to NZX. 

The exchange deals in shares in companies, deben¬ 
tures and other loans to companies, and government and 
semi-government stock. It is responsible for the listing 
of companies and supervises their compliance with the 
listing manual, and the collection and promulgation of 
all market information. A market surveillance panel was 
introduced in 1994 to administer and enforce a new set 
of listing rules. 

STODDART, Margaret Olrog (1865-1934) was born in 
Canterbury, educated in Edinburgh, and studied at the 
Christchurch School of Art. In 1890 she went to England 
and studied painting under Charles Lasal, and travelled to 
European art centres. She was strongly influenced by the 
Newlyn School. She returned to NZ about 1907, having 
been shown at the Royal Academy and the Paris Salon. On 
her return, she taught at the Canterbury College School of 
Art and was a leading member of the Christchurch art 
community. She is best known for her watercolours of 
flowers and river beds. Professor Shelley wrote in 1929: 
‘She surprises us anew every year in her strong and biting 
grip on the essential things’. 

STOKESJohn Lort (c .1811-85) was a hydrographer who 
charted the coasts of NZ during a four-year period from 
1847 to 1851. Stokes was born in Wales, joined the Royal 
Navy in 1824 and served aboard the famous ship, Beagle. 
He rose gradually from midshipman to commander over 
a period of 18 years. During most of the time he served 
under Captain Robert FitzRoy, later to be Governor of 
NZ, and became a friend and close companion of scientist 
Charles Darwin. In the early 1840s Stokes spent two years 
writing Discoveries in Australia (1846), an account of the 
voyages of the Beagle between 1837 and 1843. His next 
task was the charting of NZ’s coasts as commander of 
HMS Acheron. He continued hydrographic work for the 
Navy and was eventually promoted to admiral. 

STONEY, Henry Butler (1816-94) was an Irish-born 
British soldier who settled in this country and wrote the 
first NZ novel, Taranaki; a Tale of the War, published in 
Auckland in 1861, and now possibly the rarest NZ book, 
much sought after by collectors. 

He was born in County Mayo, served in Malta, the 
West Indies, Canada and Australia before coming to NZ 
in 1860. According to A Dictionary of NZ Biography, 
Stoney distinguished himself in Canada by ‘holding an 
outpost against an overwhelming rebel force’. He wrote 
a book while in Australia about riots in Ballarat. He saw 
service in Taranaki and the Waikato and chose to stay here 
when his regiment (the 40th) went home. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Auckland Provincial Council for a year in the 
early 1870s, and played a prominent part in local affairs 
at Wade (where he had land) and Kawakawa. 


Stoney also wrote a work of non-fiction called A Resi¬ 
dence in Tasmania and Taranaki. 

STORKEY, Percy Valentine (1893-1969) served in World 
War One with the 19th Battalion of the Australian Impe¬ 
rial Force and was awarded the Victoria Cross in June 
1918. Born in Napier, Storkey graduated LLB from the 
University of Sydney and trained as a barrister, eventually 
becoming a Crown prosecutor and judge in New South 
Wales. On 7 April 1918 at Hangard Wood in France, 
Lieutenant Storkey, together with another officer and ten 
other ranks, charged an enemy position containing 80 to 
100 men, driving them out, killing and wounding about 
30 and capturing three officers and 50 men plus one 
machine-gun. Lieutenant Storkey’s courage and initiative, 
together with his skilful method of attack against such 
heavy odds, removed a dangerous obstacle and inspired 
the remainder of the troops. Later promoted to Captain, 
Storkey died at Teddington in Middlesex, England. 

STOUT, Anna Paterson (1858-1931) was active in 
many early organisations to assist and advance women. 
Both her parents were involved in Dunedin’s prohibition 
movement. At 18 she married future Premier and Chief 
Justice Robert Stout. In 1885 she was a founding member 
of the first national women’s organisation, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Movement, and the Society for the 
Protection of Women and Children. Vice-president of the 
original Franchise League, she became a founding member 
of the National Council of Women after the vote was won 
in 1893. 



Anna Paterson Stout in 1894. 
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An independent, progressive thinker for her times, 
within the council she opposed private and absentee 
ownership of large landholdings, and also opposed the 
exclusion of Chinese and Japanese immigrants from NZ 
(although her husband was president of the Anti-Chinese 
League). 

In England from 1909 to 1911, she joined the suffrage 
movement, became a friend and associate of the Pankhurst 
family, and wrote a famous letter to The Times on how 
women’s suffrage had benefited NZ. 

STOUT, Sir Robert (1844-1930) was Premier from 16 
August to 28 August 1884, again from 3 September 1884 
until 8 October 1887, and was Chief Justice for 26 years. 
He was born and educated in the Shetland Islands, became 
a pupil teacher, and emigrated to NZ, landing in Dunedin 
in 1864. He had qualified as a surveyor but returned to 
teaching and after three years began training as a law¬ 
yer, qualifying as a barrister and solicitor in 1871. Stout 
claimed to be the first student to enrol at the University of 
Otago, and became its first law lecturer in 1873, although 
he never graduated. He became a member of the Otago 
Provincial Council in 1872 and MP for Caversham three 
years later. For 12 months he was Attorney-General and 
Minister of Lands and Immigration under Sir George 
Grey, but in 1879 resigned because of problems with his 
legal practice in Dunedin. 

In 1884 Stout re-entered the House of Representatives 
as MP for Dunedin East, formed an abortive ministry in 
August 1884 which lasted less than a fortnight, but in 
September the same year established an administration 
with a broader base which lasted for three years. He was a 
radical and, when John Ballance died, there were attempts 
to have Stout, who had lost his seat in 1887, returned to 
the House to take over leadership of the Liberal Party. 
He had the support of Cabinet members William Pember 
Reeves and John McKenzie but, although he gained the 
Inangahua seat, he was outflanked by Richard Seddon 
who consolidated himself as Prime Minister and leader of 
the Liberal Party. Stout later represented Wellington City 
in Parliament, but in 1898 resigned to attend to the affairs 
of a legal practice he had set up in Wellington. The fol¬ 
lowing year he was appointed Chief Justice, a post he held 
until his resignation early in 1926. He was a man of many 
talents, a writer, speaker, jurist and humanitarian. 

STRATFORD is a town with a population of 5,600, situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Patea River on the eastern side 
of Mt Egmont, South Taranaki, 50 km south-east of New 
Plymouth. The town is a servicing centre for dairying and 
sheep farming on the large plain that sweeps away from 
the foothills of Mt Egmont. The township was laid out 
in 1877 on 120 ha of land bought for the purpose and, 
before pastoral farming could be established, the dense 
rain forest had to be felled by the settlers. It became a town 
district in 1882, a borough in 1898 and an administrative 


district in 1989. The name was originally Stratford-on- 
Patea as a gesture to the memory of William Shakespeare, 
and many of the streets are named after Shakespearian 
characters. 

STRINGER, Terry Robin George (1946- ) was born in 
England, came to NZ as a child, and was educated at 
Auckland Grammar School, later graduating from the 
Elam School of Art in 1967 with an honours diploma in 
fine arts. His work is mainly figurative, and he takes a 
delight in distorting planes and perspectives. He works in 
a variety of materials, including polyester resin, wood and 
also bronze. 

He has exhibited regularly, both in NZ and Australia, 
and his commissioned works include the fountain in Aotea 
Square in Auckland, which depicts the fall of water on the 
mountains and hills. The sound of the water falling varies 
as you walk around the sculpture, which seems to bring 
the hills of Auckland into the city centre. In the 1990s, 
Stringer has continued to produce both figurative and 
still-life bronze sculptures, experimenting with larger-scale 
works. In 2003 he was made an Officer of the New Zea¬ 
land Order of Merit for services to sculpture. 

SUB-ANTARCTIC ISLANDS is the descriptive name 
for those islands to the south of NZ which belong to 
NZ: the Auckland Islands, one large and five small islets 
and a number of rocks breaking the surface, cover 606 
km 2 altogether, are 320 km south-west of Stewart Island, 
between Lat. 50° 26’ S and 50° 56’ S, and between Long. 
165° 52’ E and 166° 22’ E; Campbell Island covers 114 
km 2 , 240 km south-east of the Auckland group, on 52" 
30’ S and 169° 08’ E; Bounty Island, a small bleak collec¬ 
tion of rocks, 788 km east of Stewart Island, covers about 
1.3 km 2 at 47° 43’ S and 179° 05’ E; Antipodes Islands, 
another rough and desolate place, with one major island 
and a number of nearby rocks protruding from the sea, 
cover about 60 km 2 at 49° 41’ S and 178° 43’ E. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE is a public health issue of consider¬ 
able importance. 

Alcohol The excessive consumption of alcohol is a 
major personal and public health issue in NZ. The cost 
to society of alcohol use is estimated to be between $1.5 
and $2.4 billion each year. Sustained heavy drinking over 
a long period of time has been linked to a number of 
health problems, some permanent, including damage to 
the brain, nervous system, skin, heart, liver, intestines, 
stomach, and pancreas, hypertension, and some cancers. 
As well as the physical damage from continued heavy 
drinking, work and family problems are also common. 
Alcohol significantly aggravates violence and contributes 
to deaths from falls, drowning and suicide, accidents at 
work or in the home, and causes people to miss work. It 
is a contributing factor in many fatal road traffic crashes 
— at least one in four road fatalities in the years 1996-99 
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involved alcohol, in 2004 30 per cent of road fatalities 
involved drink driving. Heavy drinking during pregnancy 
can lead to miscarriage or to foetal alcohol syndrome, 
features of which include slow mental and physical devel¬ 
opment. On the plus side, alcohol can reduce the risk of 
coronary heart disease. However, the amount of alcohol 
needed for this positive effect is low — one drink every 
two days is sufficient. 

The Alcohol Advisory Council of NZ (ALAC), Te 
Kaunihera Whakatupato Waipiro o Aotearoa, is a Crown- 
owned entity which operates under the Alcoholic Liquor 
Advisory Council Act (1976). ALAC’s primary objective 
is to promote moderation in the use of alcohol and to 
develop and promote strategies which will reduce alcohol- 
related problems. ALAC is funded by a levy on all alcohol 
produced in NZ or imported for sale here. The levy raises 
approximately $7.2 million each year. 

In turn, ALAC funds a multi-disciplinary alcohol 
research unit in association with the Health Research 
Council and the University of Auckland School of Medi¬ 
cine. It also supports other independent research projects. 
It funds mass media advertising to raise the level of aware¬ 
ness of alcohol-related problems, and encourages host 
responsibility both on licensed premises and at private 
functions. Contributions are made to the funding of com¬ 
munity workers and groups around the country who are 
working to promote healthy choices about alcohol in their 
areas, such as drink-drive programmes. 

ALAC is committed to assisting Maori develop strate¬ 
gies to reduce alcohol-related harm, as Maori are more 
likely to suffer health problems associated with alcohol 
use than non-Maori. Although Maori have higher absten¬ 
tion rates, those who do drink appear to do so more heav¬ 
ily. Maori men are particularly at risk: they are 2.7 times 
more likely to die of an alcohol-related problem than non- 
Maori. ALAC has a Maori Unit which co-ordinates the 
development of culturally appropriate initiatives which 
will improve Maori health. (See also Liquor Licensing.) 

Amphetamines, also known as ‘speed’, are manufac¬ 
tured illegally as tablets, powder or in liquid form, so 
can be swallowed, inhaled through the nose or injected. 
People who use them often do so to stay awake, perhaps 
so they can carry on working, partying or studying. They 
are also used by some sportspeople to improve their per¬ 
formance. Long-term use and short-term abuse can be 
fatal. An overdose can cause blood vessels in the brain to 
rupture and can also induce heart attacks. Regular, long¬ 
term use reduces resistance to infection, and also causes 
malnutrition and insomnia. Ongoing use, or an overdose, 
has also been known to bring about a mental condition 
called amphetamine psychosis. Long-term use can lead to 
dependency, and withdrawal symptoms are unpleasant, 
including hunger, fatigue, irritability and deep depression. 
Pregnant women who use amphetamines increase the risk 
of miscarriage. 

Amphetamine Type Stimulants (ATS) are a group 


of synthetic illicit drug types which includes metham- 
phetamine, ecstacy and crystal methamphetamine. High 
purity methamphetamine is known in New Zealand as 
‘P\ Since 1998 New Zealand has experienced a dramatic 
increase in the incidence of methamphetamine use and 
in seizures of Amphetamine Type Stimulant drugs. An¬ 
nual detections of amphetamine laboratories by New 
Zealand Police increased from just one in 1998 to over 
200 in 2003. Seizures of ecstacy tablets made by the New 
Zealand Customs Service increased from less than 3,000 
tablets in 1998 to 167,000 tablets in 2002. The increasing 
use of ATS drugs in New Zealand has been implicated 
in a range of social and public health problems includ¬ 
ing violent crime, mental illness, domestic violence, drug 
addiction, relationship breakdown, burglary and robbery. 
In response to the rapid increase in the use of metham¬ 
phetamine, the Government reclassified it as a Class A 
drug. The reclassification focuses on controlling the sup¬ 
ply of methamphetamine by giving police more effective 
tools to deal with suppliers, manufacturers and importers 
of methamphetamine. 

Cannabis comes in a number of forms, including mari¬ 
juana (usually in the form of dried leaves or flowers) and 
hashish oil, a concentrated liquid. Some forms of cannabis 
are more potent than others — marijuana is less potent 
than hashish oil, for example. The effects of cannabis can 
vary according to the person’s previous experience with 
the drug, mood at the time, and the quantity and strength 
of substance used. There is little evidence from studies 
conducted to date that small doses of cannabis cause any 
permanent health damage, although the risks are greater 
for long-term heavy users. These include increased risk 
of respiratory diseases, a reduction in energy, drive and 
motivation, and learning disabilities. There are no re¬ 
corded deaths from cannabis overdoses, nor is there any 
compelling evidence to show it leads to the use of other 
illicit drugs. 

However, its effects on NZ society are significant. In 
some rural communities where there are high rates of 
unemployment, cannabis cultivation and supply have 
become a central part of the local economy, and there is 
increasing evidence of violence, and the use of firearms, 
associated with the cannabis black market. As cannabis is 
illegal in NZ, it has resulted in many thousands of people 
having a criminal record. 

Research on the impact of cannabis on the unborn 
child is limited. However, it is known that tetrahydrocan¬ 
nabinol (THC), the main chemical ingredient of cannabis, 
is able to cross the placenta. There is some evidence of 
smaller birth weights for babies where the mother was 
using cannabis. 

Inhalants The use of chemical substances which pro¬ 
duce fumes that can be inhaled, such as glue, aerosols and 
petrol, is a particular problem among teenagers, perhaps 
because of the relative ease of access. The short-term 
effects of this type of substance abuse usually last from 
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about one to three hours. Sustained use or large doses can 
cause hallucinations and may even result in death. How¬ 
ever, there is little evidence of permanent, serious health 
damage among long-term users. Brain, liver and kidney 
damage are possible from continued use of inhalants, 
although how much long-term or permanent damage is 
caused is still the subject of debate. 

Smoking Tobacco smoke is made up of over 4,000 
chemicals, including nicotine, tar, and carbon monox¬ 
ide. Forty-three of these chemicals have been identified 
as being carcinogenic (cancer causing). Because of this, 
smoking tobacco poses a serious long-term risk to health, 
including increased risk of heart attacks and coronary 
heart disease, cancer of the lungs, larynx, mouth, kidney 
and other organs, respiratory problems, vascular diseases, 
stomach ulcers and emphysema (which attacks the lungs). 
Other problems include the more rapid onset of some 
visible signs of ageing, such as wrinkles. Smoking during 
pregnancy can lead to miscarriage or stillbirth. It also 
seems to increase the risk of illness or SIDS (sudden infant 
death syndrome, or cot death) during infancy. As well, 
babies born to smokers weigh on average slightly less than 
those born to non-smokers (whether this affects the child 
in the long term is as yet unknown). On the plus side, 
nicotine has been shown to improve memory, and may 
lower the risk of Alzheimer’s disease. However, the health 
risks vastly outweigh the potential benefits. 

From 1999 to 2002, tobacco smoking decreased slight¬ 
ly, from 25.5 per cent to 24.5 per cent of the population 
aged 15 and over. This was lower than the 1990 smoking 
level of 28 per cent and maintained a trend of decreased 
smoking since 1983. However there is a continuing high 
prevalence of smoking among adult Maori, with 49 per 
cent of the population in 2002 smokers. 

Each year about 4,700 New Zealanders die from 
smoking related diseases, this is 12 times the number that 
died in car crashes in 2002. 

Government initiatives during the latter half of the 
1990s aimed to promote smoke-free zones and to reduce 
smoking by young people. These initiatives included: a 
‘Why Start?’ campaign, advertised through various forms 
of media; increased enforcement of the ban on sales of 
tobacco products to under-age children; a smoke-free 
programme for schools; smoke-free sponsorship of sports 
and cultural events; new legislation which raised the age at 
which people could legally be sold tobacco products from 
16 to 18 years; and banning the sale of single cigarettes 
and small packs of tobacco. 

As well as the continuing success of the ‘Why Start?’ 
campaign, legislation introduced in 2004 strengthening 
the Smoke Free Environments Act 1990 has created new 
momentum for the reduction of smoking. The amend¬ 
ments reduced exposure to environmental tobacco by cre¬ 
ating smoke-free workplaces, including bars, restaurants 
and cafes. They also further restricted access by minors 
to tobacco products and placed restrictions on the display 


of tobacco products at point of sale. ( See also Alcoholic 
Liquor, Drugs, Family Planning, Health and Medical 
Care, Tobacco.) 

SUFFOLK SHEEP arrived in NZ in 1913 when George 
Gould imported a ram and six ewes for his Canterbury 
farm. The Suffolk has a large body, weighing between 55 
kg and 60 kg, and a dark brown face and legs all clear of 
wool. It is widespread throughout the country, and is used 
as a terminal crossing sire for meat production. It is a ro¬ 
bust animal with lean meat. Its wool has a fibre diameter 
between 30 and 35 microns. 

Suffolk sheep were developed in the 19th century from 
the black-faced Norfolk Horn ewes (an ancient British 
breed) and Southdown rams, and are still numerous in 
Britain today. Larger-framed American Suffolks have been 
imported and used extensively in recent years. 

SULPHUR is found within present-day and fossil geother¬ 
mal areas, such as those at Ngawha in Northland and in 
the Bay of Plenty and Rotorua-Taupo districts. At Lake 
Rotokaua, north-east of Taupo, sulphur has been mined 
from an estimated six-million tonne deposit and used in 
the production of agricultural fertiliser. There is currently 
no significant production. Attempts have been made since 
the 19th century to mine sulphur on White Island, off the 
Bay of Plenty. 

There are also sulphide forms of sulphur deposits 
found in the Kauaeranga Valley, near Thames, and at Cop- 
perstain Creek near Takaka. 

SUMMERS, Essie (1912-98) was born in Christchurch to 
Edwin and Ethel Summers and under her maiden name 
wrote 55 romance novels, selling more than 19 million 
copies in 105 countries published in 25 languages. She 
married Bill Flett in 1940. 

After six years as a regular columnist for the Timaru 
Herald , under the pen-name Tamsin, she wrote her first 
novel New Zealand Inheritance (1957), published by 
Mills and Boon, at the age of 45. Over the next 30 years 
she wrote 52 novels for Mills and Boon, usually producing 
two books a year. She also wrote an autobiography: The 
Essie Summers Story (1974). She went on to publish three 
more romances between 1993 and 1997. Her last book, 
Design for Life, was published by Severn Books. Her 
travels around NZ, and later the world, provided her with 
settings and plot ideas, and many of her readers travelled 
to NZ to see for themselves the places she describes. Her 
combination of romance, adventure and humour made 
Essie Summers the reigning Queen of Romance until her 
death in 1998 in Taradale, Hawke’s Bay. 

SUNFISH (Mola mola) cannot be confused with any 
other species. Its body is a large flat disc up to 1.5 m across 
and the total depth of the fish including the long dorsal 
and anal fins is often over 3 m. It can weigh over 2,000 kg. 
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Despite their impressive size they feed on squid, jellyfish 
and other small sea creatures and are harmless to humans. 
Sunfish are widely distributed in tropical seas, and many 
venture into the waters off north-eastern NZ in summer 
from November to May. 

The oblong sunfish ( Ranzania laevis) resembles the 
ocean sunfish but is smaller and more elongate, not much 
more than 30-50 cm in length. Although distributed 
worldwide it is not common and only rarely seen in NZ 
waters. 

SUPERANNUATION, also known as the Old Age Pen¬ 
sion, is the principle by which people can save up money 
while working which will pay for a comfortable retire¬ 
ment when they cease working. The word superannuation 
comes from super (beyond) annuation (a year), literally 
the year after which the individual is no longer able to 
work. 

The first official superannuation scheme was intro¬ 
duced by the Old Age Pensions Act of 1898. In the dec¬ 
ades preceding it there was much poverty in NZ and when 
people became too frail to work they effectively became 
condemned to a miserable old age. The legislation was 
pushed through by the Prime Minister Richard Seddon, 
and though the amount provided was relatively small 
(seven shillings a week) and there were humiliating per¬ 
sonal conditions attached to it, this is generally considered 
to be the foundation stone of NZ’s social welfare system. 
However, some social commentators have stated that this 
is also an indicator of the breakdown of the traditional 
three-generation family, with the onus being moved away 
from the family and towards the state. 

Over the years the superannuation amount has in¬ 
creased from the meagre seven shillings a week to about 
$250 a week. With a growing retirement population, 
superannuation currently accounts for about 50 per cent 
of all social welfare payments made by Work and Income. 
In recent times there has been a trend to try to reduce the 
state’s burden by means testing and reducing benefits paid 
out to those who are already comfortably off. The qualify¬ 
ing age for receiving superannuation was increased from 
60 to 65 years on 1 April 2001. (See also Pensions.) 

SUPPLEJACK (Ripogonum scandens ), also called kareao, 
is one of a few species in the genus Ripogonum. The other 
species are native to Australia and New Guinea. They 
are in the family Smilacaceae with many species (often 
spiny) of wide distribution. The supplejack is best known 
by its stems and L B Moore, in the Oxford Book of New 
Zealand Plants, notes that even as early as 1769 one of 
Cook’s botanists (Daniel Solander) said of it (in Latin) ‘a 
shrub with an excessive tendency to molest those walking 
in the forest and obstructing them on every side.’ High in 
the canopy the twining stems bear glossy leaves and small 
star-shaped green flowers. These give rise a year later to 
scarlet red fruit that are sought after by native birds. 


Supplejack is widely spread throughout NZ, though 
somewhat restricted to coastal sites in the south. The 
tough woody stems can be used as cane, as in crayfish 
pots. 

SUPREME COURT (see Judiciary) 

SURVILLE, Jean Francois Marie de (c.1717-70) was a 
French navigator who arrived aboard the St Jean Baptiste 
only weeks after Cook’s discovery of the country. During 
December 1769 he anchored in Mangonui Harbour and 
in Doubtless Bay and, after mistakenly attributing the dis¬ 
appearance of a longboat to Maori, destroyed their village 
and captured their chief, who later died on board the ship. 
It is believed that the great violence inflicted on Marion du 
Fresne’s party two years later may have been in revenge 
for de Surville’s savagery. 

SUSSEX CATTLE first arrived in 1970 during the exotic 
beef cattle boom. Semen was imported from the British 
Milk Marketing Board and a pedigree bull was imported. 
The first pedigree females arrived in 1973 and there were 
further importations in 1974 and 1975. 

The New Zealand Sussex Society was formed in 1975. 
The claim has been made that the Sussex is the oldest 
indigenous cattle in Britain, dating from Neolithic or early 
bronze age days. A famous pioneer stock breeder of the 
18th century, John Ellman of Glynde in Sussex, was the 
first to selectively improve the breed (as he had South- 
down sheep), and the first registration of Sussex cattle was 
in 1840. The first herd book was published in 1879. 

The dark red cattle are good foragers, hardy and med¬ 
ium-sized with fast growth. The calves are small which 
means calving problems are low. The numbers in NZ are 
not large, and only a few herds can be found throughout 
the country. 

SUTCLIFFE, Bert (1923-2001) was the outstanding 
NZ test batsman from 1946 until 1965. He scored 2,727 
runs in 42 tests at an average 40. A small, courageous 
left-hander, he was the greatest run-getter in NZ cricket 
of his time. Born in Auckland, he trained as a teacher 
at Auckland and Dunedin and after a period as a sports 
goods retailer became secretary of the Rothmans Sports 
Foundation. 

The name Sutcliffe appears many times among the lists 
of top batting performances by NZ in first-class cricket 
— five test centuries, including 230, 151 and 137 all not 
out; at the time of his retirement he held the record part¬ 
nership for the third wicket (222 with J R Reid, against 
India, 1955-56), a record that stood until 1985. He 
appears eight times on the list of highest individual first- 
class scores by NZ (more than 200 runs in an innings), 
twice as often as the next name, Glenn Turner. The scores 
are 385, 355 (the two highest ever), 275, 264, 243, 230 
(not out), 208 (not out) and 201. His career total of first- 
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class runs was 17,283 at an average of 47.22 and included 
44 centuries. Sutcliffe played most of his provincial cricket 
for Otago, for whom he scored more runs than any other 
batsman has scored for a province — 6,028 runs at an 
average of 59.09 in 60 matches. 

He figured in one of the most dramatic tests ever 
played by a NZ side, against South Africa at Ellis Park 
in the 1953-54 season. In the first innings of the second 
test, Sutcliffe made 80 not out after twice being felled by 
fast bowler Neil Adcock. It was Boxing Day, 1953, the 
day after the Tangiwai train disaster in NZ which had 
taken the life of the fiancee of NZ fast bowler Bob Blair 
and upset the other members of the touring side. Sutcliffe, 
playing with a bandage round his head, was joined by 
Blair who was not expected to bat because of the tragedy, 
and given the vocal admiration of the huge crowd, they 
added 33 runs in 10 minutes. Sutcliffe scored 80 not out 
in an hour and a half, including seven sixes, against one 
of the most fearsome fast-bowling attacks in the world at 
the time. 

The crowd and the press were unstinting in their admi¬ 
ration for the courage of the two NZers. 

SUTER,THE, Te Aratoi o Whakatu, the public art mu¬ 
seum for the Nelson region, opened in 1899 as a memo¬ 
rial to Andrew Burn Suter, the second Bishop of Nelson 
(1866-91), who was not only a religious leader but promi¬ 
nent in the city’s cultural and educational life. The build¬ 
ing was to house valuable works of art his widow Amelia 
Suter bequeathed to Nelson as the nucleus of a municipal 
collection. Among her gifts were 26 works by John Gully, 
one of the most admired of NZ’s early watercolourists. 

In the years since the gallery was first opened the col¬ 
lection has been regularly expanded, and now includes 
42 John Gully watercolours and the Davies-Woollaston 
collection of more than 100 drawings and watercolours 
by Sir Tosswill Woollaston. It also includes works by NZ 
painters from the 1850s through to the present time. 

An interpretation of Te Aratoi o Whakatu is ‘art is the 
pathway for Whakatu/Nelson’. 

SUTHERLAND, Donald (1844-1919), known as the 
Hermit of Milford Sound, was the discoverer of NZ’s 
highest waterfall, Sutherland Falls. He was born in Scot¬ 
land and, from his early teens until he arrived in Auckland 
in 1862, was a sailor. 

After several years fighting for the Armed Constabu¬ 
lary, working as a sailor on a government steamer, as a 
gold prospector and miner in both the North and South 
Islands, Sutherland began exploring the relatively un¬ 
known country of Fiordland and spent most of the rest 
of his life there. He married a widow who similarly liked 
the isolation of the region and for 12 years the couple ran 
a boarding house at Milford Sound. He died there after 
many years of regarding the whole Fiordland region with 
a proprietorial air. 


SUTHERLAND FALLS drop 580 m and form the source 
of the Arthur River which flows into Milford Sound in 
Fiordland. The water drops down the rock face in three 
stages, 248 m, then 229 m, and finally 103 m into the 
Arthur River. The falls were believed at one time to be the 
highest in the world, but are now thought to be the fifth 
highest, and are certainly NZ’s highest fall. They are a 
popular detour for walkers on the famous Milford Track. 
They were named after their discoverer, Donald Suther¬ 
land, the so-called Hermit of Milford Sound. 



The Sutherland Falls on the Milford Track. 


SUTTON,WA (Bill) (1917-2000) was born in Christch¬ 
urch and graduated with a Diploma of Fine Arts from 
Canterbury College School of Art in 1938. After further 
study in 1947 at the Anglo-French Art Centre in London, 
Sutton returned to a lectureship at the Canterbury Uni¬ 
versity College School of Art, becoming Senior Lecturer 
in 1959. During 1964-73 he was a member of the Queen 
Elizabeth II Arts Council, and during 1975-78 he was a 
member of the National Art Gallery Council, Wellington. 
In 1980 he was appointed CBB in the Queen’s Honour 
List, and the following year he travelled to Europe. 

For over five decades, Sutton depicted the Canterbury 
region in his paintings. He painted his early works in the 
‘pure, recording style’ he had been taught at art school 
but while travelling through Europe in 1947, realised he 
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wanted something different. He began to represent the 
‘structure’ of landscape, paring it back to its essential 
angles and forms. Sutton painted the Port Hills and the 
Canterbury Plains repeatedly during his career^ moving 
between abstraction and representation, and often on a 
massive scale. In his words: ‘It is not the nature or loca¬ 
tion of the material upon which paintings are based that is 
important, but the use the artist makes of it — a conscious 
structure based on a distillation.’ 

SWAINSON, William (1809-84) was the first Attor¬ 
ney-General, a member of the Executive Council and 
the Legislative Council, and wrote four books giving a 
strongly-drawn picture of NZ in the late 1840s and 1850s. 
He was born in England, qualified as a lawyer in 1838 
and was sent to NZ as the first Attorney-General, arriving 
here aboard the same vessel, Tyne, as the first Chief Jus¬ 
tice, William Martin. Swainson was closely involved with 
Martin and Governor Grey in drawing up the proposals 
which formed the basis of the Constitution Act of 1852. 
His ordinances were important in the early establishment 
of courts, the law and government in this country. He tried 
for some years to hold up self-government because he did 
not want to see the Maori at the mercy of land-grabbing 
colonists. Swainson lived at Judges Bay, Auckland, close 
to Martin. Swainson’s books included Auckland and its 
Neighbourhood (1852), Auckland, the Capital of NZ 
(1853), NZ and its Colonisation (1859) and NZ and the 
War (1862). 

SWALLOWS, of the family Hirundinidae, are to be 
found in most parts of the world. All have long wings 
and swift, darting and graceful flight; they feed almost 
entirely on insects they catch in the air. The neck and legs 
are short and the feet small. Although they perch easily 
on wires and branches, they are clumsy on the ground. 
The short bill can be opened very wide as an extremely 
efficient insect trap and also acts as a trowel to scoop up 
mud for nest-building. 

• The welcome swallow (Hirundo tahitica) is common in 
Australia but until about 25 years ago was only rarely 
seen in NZ. But recently it has spread rapidly and is 
now common throughout both the North and South 
Islands. It is a small bird (15 cm) with reddish fore¬ 
head, throat and chest, blue-black head and back, dark 
brown wings and tail, with greyish-white underparts. 
The long tail is forked. The sexes are alike. The call is 
a twittering ‘seep, seep, seep’. 

Although swallows are migratory birds, the wel¬ 
come swallow is only partly so in its native Australia 
and possibly only locally migratory in NZ. During the 
long breeding season, from August through February, 
two or three broods may be reared. The nest is a mud 
cup, interwoven with grass and lined with feathers. 
Favoured nesting places are usually made by humans 
— under bridges and culverts, jetties, eaves and in 


sheds. Three to five white, brown-speckled eggs are 
laid, incubated for about 15 days. Fledging takes up to 
three weeks, for the young must be strong and able to 
fly well before leaving the nest. They often return to the 
nest to roost for some time after fledging. 

• The Australian tree martin, or tree swallow (H. nig¬ 
ricans) is slightly smaller than the welcome swallow, 
with a white rump, less red on the head and less deeply 
forked tail. Occasional vagrants have been sighted in 
many parts of NZ, particularly after westerly winds in 
autumn. 

• The fairy martin (H. ariel ), 12 cm long, has also 
attempted to breed in NZ. It was unsuccessful, but 
there are records of vagrant birds from a variety of 
localities. 

• Wood-swallows (family Artamidae) are not true swal¬ 
lows, though they have a rather swallow-like agile 
flight and a few species have forked tails. There are six 
species in Australia, two of which — the masked wood- 
swallow (Artamus personatus) and the white-browed 
wood-swallow (A. superciliosus) — are rare visitors to 
NZ. The former (19 cm) is mainly light grey in colour, 
the male with a black facial mask. The white-browed 
is dark grey-black above, with a white eyebrow stripe 
and chestnut underparts. 

• Swifts (family Apodidae) are also swallow-like, with 
long narrow wings and usually short tails. Two spe¬ 
cies which breed in Asia and migrate to Australia have 
occasionally been sighted in NZ. The fork-tailed swift 
(Apus pacificus), 18 cm long, has a long, swallow-like 
forked tail, is brownish-black with greenish gloss, and 
has a white rump. The larger (20 cm), spine-tailed swift 
(Chaetura caudacuta) is dark in colour with white un¬ 
derparts. The tail is short and rather square. 

SWANS (Anatidae) have become well-established through¬ 
out NZ since they were introduced as ornamentals. 

• The mute white swan (Cygnus olor), from Britain, is 
the larger at 1.5 m long, and exists mainly in a semi¬ 
domestic state, with the largest feral population surviv¬ 
ing on Lake Ellesmere in the South Island. 

• The black swan (C. atratus), from Australia, is 1 m 
long and resident in many localities, with the largest 
numbers being found in the Waikato, Bay of Plenty, 
Farewell Spit and on Lake Ellesmere. There has been 
some decline in numbers since the late 1960s, but 
populations are still generally high. 

Both build large nests at the water’s edge and lay up to 
seven eggs for an incubation period of 37 days. 

SWIMMING has been a recreational pastime in NZ 
since the earliest days, but was first organised when the 
Christchurch Amateur Swimming Club was formed in 
October 1880, followed during the next 15 years by clubs 
in Hamilton, Auckland, East Christchurch, Ashburton, 
Gisborne, Lyttelton, Port Ahuriri, St Albans in Christ- 
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church, Sydenham, Richmond, Whangarei, Dunedin, 
Napier, Wellington and Palmerston North. 

The New Zealand Amateur Swimming Association 
was formed following a series of meetings organised by 
the Auckland Swimming Club, but there was dissension 
because other clubs wanted the headquarters. In 1896 the 
headquarters were transferred to Christchurch, and Auck¬ 
land formed a rival organisation. The sport was united 
again in 1904. The NZ Amateur Swimming Association 
became affiliated to the Royal Life Saving Society in 1908. 
The affiliation resulted in swimming clubs encouraging the 
learning of lifesaving techniques. 

The first men’s national championships were held in 
1890, with freestyle events over 220 and 400 yards (201 
and 356.6 m). The programme has been added to consid¬ 
erably since then, with the mile event inaugurated in 1901. 
The first women’s national championships were held in 
1912, with a freestyle event over 100 yards (91.4 m). 

Malcolm Champion was a member of the Australasian 
team which won the 800 m relay at the 1912 Olympics. 
Champion won, in all, 32 titles and, in five different years 
between 1901 and 1914, he won all five of the freestyle 
events on the national programme. Another famous NZ 
swimmer was Bernard Freyberg, who in 1906 won four 
titles: the 100 yards (91.4 m), 440 yards (402 m), 880 
yards (804 m) and one mile (1608.64 m), missing only the 
220 yards (201 m) title in the freestyle programme. NZ 
has won a number of medals at Empire and Common¬ 
wealth Games and had something of a renaissance in the 
1990s with Danyon Loader, Anthony Mosse, Anna Simcic 
and Paul Kingsman all performing well in international 
events. The highlight was Loader winning two freestyle 
gold medals at the 1996 Olympic Games in Atlanta (200 
m and 400 m). Recent Commonwealth Games successes 
include bronze for Toni Jeffs in the women’s 50 m freestyle 
at the 1998 and 2002 games, and silver for Elizabeth van 
Welie in the women’s 400 m individual medley in 2002. 

The first European to swim Cook Strait, after a number 
of attempts, was Barrie Devenport in 1963. It has been 
swum many times since. However, Maori tradition sug¬ 
gests he was far from the first person to swim the strait, 
and it is understood that in 1831 the South Island Maori, 
Whakarua-tapu, had been captured by Te Rauparaha and, 
as the canoe in which he was a captive approached the 
coast of the North Island, he leapt overboard and swam 
back, landing in Queen Charlotte Sound. (See also Water 
Safety and Education.) 

SWORDFISH, Broadbil! (Xiphias gladius) swims the 
oceans of the world, growing to 5 m in length and 650 
kg in weight, with the sword or bill (about 25 per cent 
of the total length) being used as a weapon to stun prey. 
The broad bill swordfish has large eyes set well forward in 
the head, an erect primary dorsal fin and a large crescent¬ 
shaped tail. The fins are grey, the back dark blue with a 
bronze sheen, and the belly silver-grey. 


The flesh is valued for the table and the fish is prized 
by big-game fishermen, who abound on the eastern and 
northern coasts of NZ in the summer months, because 
it fights well and makes spectacular leaps from the water 
when hooked. The Japanese catch the fish commercially 
with long lines. 

SYDOW, Carl (1940-75) was born at Takapuna, 
attended Queen Elizabeth Technical College in Palmerston 
North, and then from 1959 to 1961 studied at the School 
of Fine Arts at Canterbury University, before moving 
to Auckland where he completed the honours course in 
sculpture at Elam School of Art. In 1964 he went to Eng¬ 
land and worked with John Panting and Stephen Furlong 
in the studios of the Royal College of Art. He returned to 
NZ in 1967, teaching in Christchurch but exhibiting regu¬ 
larly. He was a founder member of the Sculptors’ Group in 
Christchurch, which started in 1970. 

His work, strongly criticised, developed away from 
the conventional forms and he began using PVC tube, 
roofing iron and readily available commercial materials. 
Although he produced a minimal amount of work during 
the last two years of his life, his ideas expressed in draw¬ 
ing showed the direction his work was taking and he was 
amongst the first to bring the constructivist idiom back to 
NZ from London. 

SZASZY, Miraka (1921-2001), a teacher and beauty 
queen from Northland, became one of the outstanding 
feminists and Maori leaders of her time. She was born 
at Waihopi and educated at Te Hapua primary school, 
Queen Victoria School in Auckland, and at training col¬ 
lege and Auckland University. She became a teacher, a 
Maori welfare officer and special employment officer with 
the Maori Affairs Department, and in 1952 was elected 
national secretary for the Maori Women’s Welfare League. 
Her Maori mother, Makareta Raharuhi, had Ngati Kuri, 
Rarawa and Aupouri tribal connections. Her father was 
Yugoslav-born Lawrence Petricevich. She was the seventh 
of eight children. She married Hungarian-born Albert 
Szaszy. 

Her rich cultural background led her to a wide range of 
interests and work, involving race relations, broadcasting, 
vocational training, Maori studies, peace studies and the 
whole range of Maori and women and children’s welfare. 
She was president of the Maori Women’s Welfare League 
through most of the 1970s at the time when both women 
and Maori were beginning to assert themselves and claim 
their full civil rights as never before in modern NZ his¬ 
tory. It was a testing time for leadership of the league. 
However, a tall, commanding but always gracious figure, 
she became a role model for Maori women, a symbol of 
quiet determination, courage and achievement. After liv¬ 
ing in Auckland for most of her life, she retired to a house 
on family land in Northland, but continued to actively 
support Maori causes. 





TABLE TENNIS began in England in the 1880s when 
lawn tennis was adapted to be played indoors during the 
winter months. ‘Whiff-Waff’, ‘Ping Pong’ and ‘Gossamer’ 
were just some of the games patented in England during 
the 1890s from which table tennis evolved. 

The birth of the game in NZ closely followed develop¬ 
ments overseas and a representative match was reportedly 
held between neighbouring districts in 1902. Several dis¬ 
trict associations were formed to administer table tennis as 
a serious sport during the 1930s, and a national associa¬ 
tion was formed in 1934. 

The first NZ Championships were held (on four tables} 
in Wellington in 1934 and, apart from 1940-45, have 
been held every year since. The game reached a peak of 
popularity during the 1960s. Table tennis is still a widely 
popular game throughout NZ, socially, recreationally and 
competitively. Many NZ homes and businesses have col¬ 
lapsible tables, which can readily be set up at short notice 
for a social game. 

The International Table Tennis Federation (ITTF) 
was formed in Berlin in 1926 and 140 countries are now 
affiliated. Table tennis became an Olympic sport in 1988. 
It was first played at the Commonwealth Games in 2002. 
NZer Li Chunli won gold in the women’s singles; Li 
Chunli and Karen Li won silver in the women’s doubles; Li 
Chunli and Peter Jackson won bronze in the mixed dou¬ 
bles; and NZ won bronze in the women’s team event. 

Prominent players of recent times include Olympian 
Li Chunli, who along with her national title and Com¬ 
monwealth Games successes has been Player of the Year 
eight times since 1991. Peter Jackson has represented NZ 
regularly since 1983, including at three Olympic Games, 
ten World Championships, seven Commonwealth Cham¬ 


pionships and eight Oceania Championships. He won 11 
NZ singles and doubles titles during 1982-95. 

TAHAROA, 5 km south of Kawhia Harbour, has two 
contrasting geological features, fossils and ironsand. The 
old rocks immediately inland from Taharoa, along the 
Whakapirau Road and extending south towards Maroko- 
pa, are often rich in fossils. In the Taharoa area, the fossils 
are mainly of Jurassic age (192 to 136 million years ago). 
To the south, near Marokopa, and to the north, along the 
Albatross Point coastline, older rocks of Triassic age (235 
to 192 million years ago) also hold a wealth of fossils 
which include a great variety of bivalves (clams), gastro¬ 
pods (whelks) and brachiopods (lampshells), as well as 
ammonites (extinct sea snails which resemble the modern 
pearly nautilus), belemites (extinct squids), crayfish, sea 
lilies, sea eggs and marine worms. 

In 1978 a giant ammonite, 1.5 m in diameter and 
weighing 1,225 kg, was found at Taharoa. It had appar¬ 
ently been killed by a volcanic eruption several million 
years ago and, like many of the citizens of Pompeii, was 
perfectly preserved in a tomb of volcanic ash. (See also 
Ironsand.) 

TAHR (Hemitragus jemlaicus) inhabit the sub-alpine 
country, mostly in a concentrated area about halfway 
down the mountain spine of the South Island. They were 
introduced from the Himalayas in the first decade of the 
20th century at about the same time as chamois, to which 
they are closely related, but they have not spread over so 
wide a region. They feed in the tussock country on the 
edge of the snow in the summer, but come down into the 
alpine forest in the autumn and winter, although the heavy 
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winter coat which they acquire makes them capable of 
withstanding cold and wind at high altitudes. 

Because they compete with stock and eat out tussock 
and forest, they encourage erosion and have been culled 
intensively over the years by amateur and professional 
hunters. (See also Chamois.) 

TAIAHA is a long, wooden Maori weapon, with a blade 
and a stabbing spear-point, with which warriors practised 
assiduously much as medieval Europeans practised sword¬ 
play. The late 20th-century revival of Maori culture saw a 
return to taiaha exercises by young Maori as a sport. 

TAIAROA, Hori Kerei (P-1905) was a younger son of Te 
Matenga Taiaroa, an important Ngai Tahu fighting chief 
of Otago who played a major role in his tribe’s strug¬ 
gle with Te Rauparaha in the 1830s. Matenga acquired 
considerable land interests from his prominent role in 
negotiating land settlements with the Crown, and Hori 
Kerei became the principal inheritor of his father’s wealth 
and mana. 

He turned his wealth and position to remarkable 
account in the service of his people and was noted for his 
upright character and vigorous pursuit of his convictions. 
From 1871 to 1878 and from 1881 to 1885 he was MP 
for Southern Maori and from 1885 till his death in 1905 
he was a Member of the Legislative Council. During his 
political career he was largely responsible for organising 
the hapu and runanga of his people around advancing 
South Island Maori grievances before Parliament. He was 
widely respected for his struggles on behalf of his people 
in the parliamentary arena and is credited with laying 
the structural base for the southern land claims which 
were substantially successful in 1946, many years after 
his death. 

Taiaroa was an industrious collector of tribal informa¬ 
tion and his notebooks are a valuable source of Ngai Tahu 
traditional history. His diaries and notes of the Otago and 
Canterbury land claims were major source documents for 
the ongoing negotiations with the Crown in the 1990s. 

TAIAROA,Te Matenga (c. 1783—1863) was a Ngai Tahu 
chief, and was one of the most able warriors of all the 
South Island Maori during the 19th century. On several 
occasions he bested Te Rauparaha. It was Taiaroa who 
sold the large block of land at Waikouaiti to John Jones in 
1839; in 1844 he and two associated chiefs sold the Otago 
block for settlement from Scotland; and in 1848 Taiaroa 
sold all his claims to land in Otago and Canterbury to the 
NZ government for £2,000. He was baptised a Methodist 
in 1859, but was never reconciled to the Pakeha intrusion, 
and it is said that many years of association with sealers 
and whalers had left him bitter. Edward Wakefield and 
others found him unpleasant, and Tuckett, the surveyor, 
described him as ‘tyrannous and avaricious’. 

Taiaroa Head, the northernmost end of the Otago Pen¬ 


insula on the eastern side of the entrance to Otago Har¬ 
bour, 35 km from downtown Dunedin, was named after 
the chief. It is a protected wildlife refuge, the only main¬ 
land breeding place in the world of the royal albatross. 

TAIERI RIVER dominates the geography and also the 
nomenclature of a region within Otago. It is the fourth 
longest river in NZ. It rises in the Lammerlaw Range, 
flows across the Strath Taieri, an elevated plain, in a 
northerly direction and then swings back to the south 
along the eastern side of the Rock and Pillar Range, cross¬ 
es the Taieri Plain and runs into the Pacific Ocean at Taieri 
Mouth. The meaning of the Maori name is in doubt. 

The Taieri Plain, the lower basin of the river, about 
30 km long and 8 km wide, has served as the main food- 
basket for Dunedin since the first settlers from the Philip 
Laing and the John Wickliffe arrived there in 1848. The 
main settlements on the rich alluvial plain are Mosgiel, 
Outram and Momona. Dunedin Airport is at Momona. 

Taieri Mouth is a settlement on the southern side of the 
Taieri River mouth, 38 km south-west of Dunedin. Three 
km further south is Taieri Beach. Taieri Island is off the 
mouth of the river. 

The upper reaches of the river are utilised for hydro¬ 
electricity generation. The Paerau power station was com¬ 
missioned in 1984 along with the Patearoa station, and 
operates by diverting the flow of the Taieri River using 
a substantial weir structure, which maintains the water 
level in the scheme while allowing floods and minimum 
river flow to pass. The water flows along an aqueduct and 
a 1.3-km tunnel before reaching the station and its twin 
turbines. The station’s output capacity is 10 MW with an 
average annual output of 50 GWh. The Patearoa power 
station draws from a ponding area, which also feeds a 35- 
km irrigation scheme, fed by the Paerau station. When low 
river flows occur during summer, supplementary flows 
are released from the Loganburn Reservoir formed adja¬ 
cent to the Great Moss Swamp to ensure minimum river 
flows are maintained and that sufficient irrigation water 
is available to the scheme. With a twin turbine driving a 
single induction generator, the Patearoa station has a rated 
capacity of 2.5 MW and an annual average output of 7.5 
GWh. Both stations are administered by TrustPower. 

TAIHAPE is a region covering the northern reaches of 
the Rangitikei River, centring on a town with about 2,000 
people, just over 30 km south-east of Waiouru. The town 
was first settled on a natural clearing in the bush in 1894, 
when a group of pioneers came north from Canterbury to 
take up land and work as sawmillers and roadmen. The 
town became a borough in 1906, two years after the main 
trunk railway line went through, and was incorporated 
within the Rangitikei District Council in 1989. It is the 
commercial centre for dairying and mixed farming on the 
river flats, and sheep and cattle raising in the hills. 

Taihape promotes itself as the ‘gumboot capital of the 
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world’, and holds an annual gumboot-throwing competi¬ 
tion which attracts locals and visitors. 

TAIHOA is a Maori exclamation meaning ‘Wait!’ It is 
extensively used by Pakeha as well. It is also the name of a 
settlement in the Waikato, 5 km from Matamata. 

TAINUI is the name of one of the eight Maori immigrant 
canoes to which the tribes of NZ trace their origins. The 
traditions of the canoes were passed orally from genera¬ 
tion to generation, complete with genealogies. The Taitiui 
tradition was recorded in writing in 1842, the first of the 
canoe traditions to be written down. The Tainui canoe is 
said to have made landfall near Cape Runaway after its 
journey from Hawaiki and its occupants to have settled 
later on the shores of Kawhia Harbour. (See also Waka, 
Iwi, Maori Canoe Traditions.) 

Tainui Cove, 6 km up the western side of the Coro¬ 
mandel Peninsula from Thames, is a small locality, off the 
coast of which the Tainui canoe was moored for a time, 
according to a local tradition. 

Tainui is also the name of a residential suburb of Dun¬ 
edin, 3 km south-east of the centre of the city. 

TAIPA (see Mangonui) 

TAIRAWHITI MUSEUM, Te Whare Taonga o Te 
Tairawhiti, previously the Gisborne Museum and Arts 
Centre, is the successor to a number of museums in the 
city since the first was opened in the 1890s. The direct 
forerunner of the centre was the art gallery and museum 
opened in 1955 by the Gisborne Art Society. In 1976 the 
name of the administering society was changed to the 
Gisborne Museum and Arts Centre, and a new building 
designed by Colin Pilbrow was opened in March 1977. 
The building holds a museum, an art gallery, a concourse 
and studios, and sees itself as the centre of the visual arts 
in the East Coast region. 

The museum aims to study and present the life and 
history of the East Coast from early geological time to the 
present. The display area concentrates on the Maori way 
of life, illustrating warfare, agriculture, personal orna¬ 
ments, food gathering and other aspects. 

In 1999 ‘Te Moana’ Maritime Museum was added 
between the museum’s main building and the Star of 
Canada shipwreck. In 2000 the name was changed from 
Gisborne Museum to Tairawhiti Museum. The museum is 
now administered by a board of trustees. 

TAIRUA, and its neighbour across the river, Pauanui, lie 
midway between Whangamata and Whitianga on SH 25, 
the main road that runs along the eastern coastline of the 
Coromandel Peninsula. 

Tairua was the original settlement, situated on the 
north-western side of the Tairua Harbour near the mouth 
of the river. Farming and sawmilling are its principal 


industries, as well as being a resort town during the sum¬ 
mer. The shank of a pearl-shell lure unearthed here was 
radio-carbon dated to the 11th century AD. As pearl shell 
does not occur in NZ, it suggests the artefact was brought 
here from tropical Polynesia by the early explorers. The 
name Tairua means ‘two tides’. 

Pauanui, on the other hand, was developed in the mid- 
1990s as a purpose-built luxury retirement retreat and 
holiday resort on the opposite side of the harbour. The 
settlement is linked to Tairua by ferry, or it is a 29 km trip 
round by road. Pauanui means many, or large, shellfish. 
Some of the larger houses, complete with their own wharf 
and water access, are reminiscent of the Australian Gold 
Coast and Florida’s inland waterways. 

The twin towns have a combined resident population 
of around 2,000. 

TAIT, Robert Blyth (1961- ), known as Blyth, is a 
champion three-day eventer in a sport which has three 
benchmarks: the Olympics, the world championships, 
and the prestigious Badminton horse trials held annually 
in England. Tait, from Northland, has achieved success in 
all of these on two different horses. The first horse was a 
brown gelding called Messiah. Originally a show jumper, 
the horse was converted by Tait to a three-day eventer. In 
1990, on Messiah, Tait came second at the Badminton 
horse trials and later in that same year went one better 
to win the individual world championship in Stockholm, 
Sweden. He was also a member of the NZ gold medal¬ 
winning team at that championship. At Barcelona in the 
1992 Olympics, Tait and Messiah again took a double 
of medals, this time bronze in the individual and silver 
in the team. By the 1996 Olympics in Atlanta, Tait had 
a new horse called Ready Teddy, on which he won the 
individual gold medal. (Riding Chesterfield, he was also 
part of the mixed team eventing that won bronze.) Then 
two years later in 1998, he and Ready Teddy won gold 
at the world championships in Rome. In 2000 he came 
second at the Badminton trials, and in 2001 he won the 
Burghley three-day event in England, riding Ready Teddy, 
and was awarded the Lonsdale Cup by the NZ Olympic 
Committee for his win. He was flagbearer at the 2000 
Sydney Olympic Games and was also part of the NZ 
2004 Athens Olympics team. He retired from three-day 
eventing in 2004. 

TAKAHE (Porphyria mantelli) is a flightless bird with a 
massive bill and legs. The body is brilliantly coloured in 
various shades of blue and green, with white undertail and 
pink and scarlet frontal shield and bill and feet. Nests are 
of grasses, in a bower of tussocks, and one or two eggs, 
cream with brown or mauve specks, are laid between 
October and March. 

The takahe was known to be rare during the 19th 
century and was believed to be extinct for 50 years from 
the time a bird was taken alive in 1898 near Te Anau 
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until the dramatic discovery of a small colony of the 
birds in the Murchison Mountains, near Te Anau, by G 
B Orbell of Invercargill in 1948. The population declined 
steadily from 1960, reaching a bottom level of 120 birds 
in 1981. As part of the Department of Conservation re¬ 
covery programme birds have been established on Maud, 
Mana, Tiritiri Matangi and Kapiti islands. The bird is still 
regarded as endangered with a population of about 130 in 
the Fiordland region plus about 60 on the islands. 

TAKAKA, a township of 1,200 people in Golden Bay 
County, Nelson, 57 km north-west of Motueka, is well- 
known for the marble that is quarried nearby and for the 
gold, silver, copper and iron also found in small quantities. 
It is administered by the Tasman District Council. Five km 
to the north of the township are the Waikoropupu Springs 
(from the Maori ‘bubbling springs’), known locally as the 
Pupu Springs. 

TAKITIMU is the name of one of the Maori immigrant 
canoes from which the tribes of NZ trace their descent, 
originally in long traditions and genealogies passed on 
orally from generation to generation. The canoe, from 
Hawaiki, is said variously to have made landfall in NZ 
at North Cape, Cape Runaway and Tauranga. ( See also 
Waka, Iwi, Maori Canoe Traditions.) 

The Takitimu Mountains in Southland are said to have 
been named after the Takitimu canoe because of local 
tradition that the canoe came to rest finally at the foot of 
the mountains at a time when the Southland Plains were 
still under the sea, but the authenticity of this tradition is 
questionable. 

TAMA-I-HARA-NUI (P-1831) was Upoko Ariki (para¬ 
mount chief) of Ngai Tahu. He belonged to the Ngati 
Rakiamoa hapu whose stronghold was at Waikakahi 
near Little River, Banks Peninsula. Both he and his wife, 
Te Whe, were of such high birth that they were regarded 
as extremely tapu personages. Tama-i-hara-nui played a 
major role in the Kai Huanga (eat relations) feud which 
broke out within the Canterbury Ngai Tahu in the late 
1820s. A series of reciprocal massacres amongst the 
various tribal communities ravaged the people and left 
them vulnerable to the attacks of Ngati Toa under Te 
Rauparaha in the early 1830s. Tama-i-hara-nui emerged 
as dominant from the feud. 

Te Rauparaha had lost his uncle Te Pehi, ariki of Ngati 
Toa, at Kaiapoi in 1829 and vowed revenge. Although 
Tama-i-hara-nui was not directly involved, Te Rauparaha 
plotted his death because he was comparable in rank to 
his uncle. The brig, Elizabeth, was engaged to carry a large 
body of Ngati Toa to Akaroa and Tama-i-hara-nui and 
his wife and daughter were enticed on board. The large 
Akaroa Ngai Tahu settlement was ravaged the next day 
with the assistance of the sailors and the guns of the Eliza¬ 
beth and Tama-i-hara-nui and his family transported back 


to Kapiti. His wife, Te Whe, jumped overboard at Akaroa 
Heads and was drowned and Tama-i-hara-nui strangled 
his young daughter to prevent her being used in late peace 
negotiations. He was himself slowly put to death over 
three weeks at Kapiti by the Ngati Toa women. 

The death of Tama-i-hara-nui reunited the Ngai Tahu 
tribe and Ngati Toa was successfully driven back to the 
North Island by his successor, Tuhawaiki, within a few 
years. 

TAMARILLO (Cypbomandra crassifolia), a native of 
South America, has been grown in NZ for many years. 
It was originally known as the tree tomato because of 
its orange/red colour and its size, although it is shaped 
more like an egg than a tomato. It was considered to be a 
potentially lucrative crop in NZ during the 1960s, when 
about 150 ha were in commercial production, more than 
twice as much as was then in kiwifruit. The fruit is grown 
on a brittle tree, easily damaged in the high winds which 
are characteristic of the NZ climate. Interest in the plant 
waned during the 1970s with only 225 ha in tamarillos 
in 1978; then lifted to 500 ha in the early 1980s before 
waning again in the 1990s. The area planted in the fruit 
in the early 2000s was 270 ha, mostly in Northland and 
the Bay of Plenty. Exports of tamarillos are worth around 
$500,000 each year. 

TAMATEA-POKAI-WHENUA was a great explorer of 
NZ after the arrival of the Takitimu canoe, according to 
Maori tradition. There are colourful stories of Tamatea’s 
progress from Gisborne, down the east coast of the North 
Island, across to Wanganui, up the Whanganui River, over 
to Lake Taupo and down the Waikato River, where he lost 
his life trying to shoot the Huka Falls. Many of the place 
names in the areas he explored are attributed to him by 
Maori tradition. One of his wives was said to be the pro¬ 
genitor of the Ngati Kahungunu and one of his sons the 
eponymous forebear of the Ngati Apa. The navigator and 
tohunga of the Takitimu was Tamatea-Ariki-Nui. 

TAMIHANA,Wiremu (see Te Waharoa, Wiremu Tami- 
hana Tarapipipi) 

TANE is god of all living things, the god of nature who 
separated the Earth and Sky parents. He secured from Io, 
supreme deity, all human knowledge and created the first 
woman, Hine-ahu-one. 

As Tane-mahuta, he is god of trees and plants, while 
as Tane-te-waiora, he is the source of health and human 
wellbeing. God of light, Tane was enemy of Whiro, atua 
of evil and darkness. A powerful Maori priesthood served 
Tane with ritual, incantation being the means of commu¬ 
nication as with other gods. 

TANEKAHA (Phyllocladus trichomanoides ), also known 
as the celery pine, is a forest tree that grows about 20 m 
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tall, mainly in the northern half of the North Island and 
also in Nelson and Marlborough, and most commonly in 
the lowland forests of Northland. It gets its scientific name 
from the flattened branchlets or phylloclades, which func¬ 
tion as leaves. The timber is straight-grained, white and 
very strong. The branches on the lower part of the trunk 
prune themselves over the years, without leaving knots. 
There are two other members of the small Phyllocladus 
genus in NZ: the mountain toatoa (P. alpinus), a com¬ 
mon shrub throughout the high country; and the ordinary 
toatoa (P. glaucus), a small tree that grows mainly in the 
northern half of the North Island. 

TANGAROA is the Maori god of the sea, one of the sons 
of Rangi and Papa. 

TANGATA WHENUA translates as 'people of the land’, 
and refers specifically to those Maori who belong by 
right of family and descent to a certain district, settle¬ 
ment or marae. Maori do not have to live in an area to be 
tangata whenua and nowadays rarely do, but if they are 
descendants of the original occupiers of a marae they will 
inherit speaking rights and other rights of precedence on 
the marae. 

TANGI is a communal Maori lament for the dead on the 
marae, often a formal wailing and chanting. It is a wake 
(strictly a tangihanga), sometimes lasting for several days, 
during which the living lament for both the deceased 
and the recent dead. This traditional Maori mourning 
ceremony involves demonstrations of grief, ritual, speech¬ 
making and feasts. 

TANGIWAI, a locality south of Mt Ruapehu, and 20 km 
south-east of Ohakune, was the scene of NZ’s worst rail¬ 
way disaster on Christmas Eve, 1953. During the evening 
a lahar (that is, a silt-laden flood) burst from the side of 
Ruapehu’s crater lake, roared down the Whangaehu River 
and swept away the railway bridge at Tangiwai, not long 
before the night express from Wellington to Auckland was 
due. The engine and first five carriages crashed into the 
swirling mud and were swept up to 4 km downstream. 

Rescue attempts by several people on the spot and 
later by soldiers from the military camp at Waiouru, local 
volunteers and forestry workers from Karioi proceeded 
through the night, hampered by darkness and the devasta¬ 
tion wrought by the lahar. Five of the seven spans of the 
60-m bridge were destroyed together with one 80-tonne 
concrete pier, the middle support for the bridge, which 
was found lying in the mud 100 m downstream. 

Of a total of 285 understood to be on the train, 134 
were saved and 151 died. Of the dead, 123 bodies were 
recovered and identified, eight were recovered and not 
identified, and 20 people were never accounted for. It was 
at that time the worst toll of death from any accident in 
NZ and the nation suffered a great shock. It was not only 


Christmas Eve, it was also during the first visit to NZ of 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

A subsequent board of inquiry absolved everyone from 
blame on the grounds that it was a phenomenon which 
could not have been predicted. It was noted, however, that 
other lahars had occurred in 1859, 1863, 1889,1895 and 
1925, and danger lay in the lack of specially strengthened 
supports for the railway bridge across a river which was 
occasionally affected by extremely powerful flash floods. 
A warning system was installed on the Whangaehu up¬ 
stream from the Main Trunk Railway and the road. 

TANIWHA is the Maori word for a mythical monster or 
demon, believed to live in rivers, lakes or the ocean. It is 
the name of a settlement 20 km east of Te Kauwhata, and 
Taniwha Springs is in a bush and fern setting 3 km from 
Ngongotaha, near Lake Rotorua. 

TAPANUI is a township with just under 800 people in 
Otago, 40 km north-east of Gore. The town began as a 
settlement based on saw-milling in the surrounding native 
forest. It is still a centre of the timber industry with planta¬ 
tions and nurseries nearby, but the economic basis of the 
surrounding land is now sheep farming with some mixed 
farming, including wheat growing. Tapanui became a bor¬ 
ough in 1876 but is now under the administrative jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Clutha District Council based in Balclutha. 
The illness, ME, was originally called ‘Tapanui flu’ in NZ 
because it was first identified by cases in the district. 

TAPSELL, Philip (c.1777-1873) was a pioneer settler 
in NZ, who became a Pakeha/Maori with family ties to 
Te Arawa people. He was born in Copenhagen as Hans 
Felk, served in the merchant marine and, when he joined 
an English ship, changed his name to Tapsell, after the 
top sail, and explained his slight accent by saying he was 
a Manxman. He visited NZ for the first time in 1803, 
returning again in 1815, 1823 and 1827. 

Tapsell settled permanently in NZ in 1830, opening a 
trading post on behalf of a Sydney entrepreneur at Maketu 
in the Bay of Plenty, beginning a long association with Te 
Arawa people. After six years he and his family had to flee 
to Rotorua in the face of raids by Te Waharoa. Although 
he continued in business for some years, he was not 
especially successful and spent the rest of his life living in 
relative poverty at Whakatane and Maketu. 

Tapsell married three times, first in the Bay of Islands 
to a Ngapuhi mission girl, who deserted him soon after the 
wedding; then to a sister of the powerful chief, Waikato, 
in a marriage performed by Samuel Marsden; and then to 
Hine-i-turama, a famous Arawa chieftainess, who died in 
the siege of Orakau Pa. He had six children by his third 
wife. Tapsell was a courageous and adventurous man 
and, during his period with Te Arawa, he became very 
unpopular with the missionaries by resisting the extension 
of their activities among the Maori. The Tapsells are still 
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a prominent family in the Bay of Plenty. A descendant is 
Peter Tapsell, a Labour member of parliament who was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives during a 
National-dominated House after the 1990 election. 

TAPU is a Maori word whose sense cannot be accurately 
translated into English, because of its emotional content 
associated with an elaborate structure of beliefs. However, 
it means something close to ‘sacred’, or ‘holy’, and there¬ 
fore not to be touched, or only to be approached or han¬ 
dled according to prescribed ritual. Many Maori believe 
that ignoring tapu or inadequately following the rituals 
can lead to sickness or even death. The word ‘taboo’, now 
an accepted word in English wherever it is spoken, means 
simply ‘forbidden’ or ‘disapproved of’ and is derived from 
Polynesian. 

Places, persons and things can be tapu. One of the 
principal elements in Maori life and thought, tapu influ¬ 
ences mankind from birth to death. A religious belief, it 
protects people as well as places against evil influences. To 
violate tapu is hara, an offence that could result in death. 
Tapu can be removed only by priestly ritual, on such occa¬ 
sions, for example, as the opening of a new house placed 
under tapu while being built. Such a house is then noa, or 
common. 

Tapu is the name of a settlement on the west side of the 
Coromandel Peninsula, 20 km north of Thames and at the 
western end of the road to Coroglen. 

TARAIRE (Beilschmiedia tarairi) is a native NZ tree, a 
member of the laurel family which includes the avocado, 
cinnamon and camphor. Taraire is a very close relation of 
the tawa. 

TARAKIHI (Nemadactylus macropterus) is one of the 
two or three most important commercial fish species in 
NZ waters. It averages from 30 to 40 cm in length, about 
the same size as a snapper although slimmer. Its body is 
silver in colour, and it has a quite distinctive black saddle, 
immediately behind the head. Tarakihi breeds on the outer 
continental shelf, the main areas being near the sounds off 
Fiordland, off the east coast of the South Island, north 
from Banks Peninsula, and also around East Cape where 
the fish is particularly abundant. The fish moves into shal¬ 
low water during winter, having spent the summer out 
towards the edge of the continental shelf in about 100 to 
200 m of water. 

Commercial fishermen in NZ trawl for the fish (annual 
catch 6,000 tonnes), but tarakihi is commonly caught by 
line from both boat and beach by amateurs. 

Tarakihi are common off the southern coast of Aus¬ 
tralia, where they are known as jackass fish, and have 
also been found off South America. A similar fish in 
northern NZ waters is the porae (Nemadactylus douglasi) 
which does not, however, have the black saddle behind 
the head. 


TARANAKI, the Maori name for what is now called Mt 
Egmont or Mt Taranaki, is that region which protrudes 
into the Tasman Sea from the western side of the North 
Island, and was one of NZ’s original provinces. 

The first settlement was at New Plymouth in 1841, 
by the NZ Company. When the first six provinces were 
established in 1853, the region was called New Plymouth 
Province, covered about 800,000 ha surrounding the set¬ 
tlement, and was populated by fewer than 2,000 people. 
After two decades of settlement the province had the 
highest proportion of English-born citizens and the high¬ 
est proportion of Wesleyan Methodists. The population is 
now estimated at 105,000. 

The land behind New Plymouth was heavily bushed 
except for the fertile plains of Waitara, which had been 
abandoned during the first third of the 19th century by 
the Ngati Awa people who fled south to the Cook Strait 
region, fearing an attack by the numerous Waikato people. 
The Ngati Awa returned in the 1840s and the dispute over 
ownership of the Waitara Plains sparked the wars in the 
province. 

As the small landowners carved out clearings from the 
bush, they began by growing crops. During the last 20 
years of the 19th century, however, the ring plain around 
the mountain, with its fertile volcanic soils and regular 
year-round rainfall, became the first specialised dairying 
area in NZ. The province remains predominantly a dairy 
farming area, with sheep farming in the hills. 

It was the site of the first oil discovery in NZ, one of 
the first in the world, and a small well was worked on the 
beach near the town for many years. More recently natu¬ 
ral gas and oil condensate have been found off the coast 
and in the region around Kapuni, and a petro-chemical 
industry has been built around the resource, making New 
Plymouth a solidly prosperous provincial city. 

The province name was changed from New Plymouth 
to Taranaki in 1858 and the mountain name has reverted 
to Mt Taranaki (as a choice). The climate and topography 
of the province are completely dominated by the central 
volcanic cone of Mt Taranaki (2,518 m). Essentially, the 
land surrounding the mountain is a plateau, rising to 900 
m, that is heavily dissected and eroded by streams. Yel¬ 
low-brown loam soils and granular clay characterise the 
ring plain, with an overlay of fertile ash, while the uplands 
consist typically of soft-rocks. This contrast of soil types is 
mirrored in the land use: rich, closely farmed dairying on 
the plain, while inland the slopes and ridges are covered 
in second-growth forest or dense gorse. The climate is 
typically warm summers and mild winters; rainfall ranges 
from 1,000 to 2,500 mm; and the prevailing winds are 
westerly with the occasional north-easterly gale. 

The North Taranaki Bight is the indentation in the 
coastline between the mouths of the Waitara and the 
Mokau Rivers. The South Taranaki Bight is the lesser 
indentation between the mouths of the Mangawhero and 
Patea Rivers. 
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TARANAKI MUSEUM (see Puke Ariki) 

TARANAKI WOOL (see Chew Chong) 

TARARUA, a steamer of 830 tonnes, also rigged as a 
three-masted schooner, was wrecked on Otara Reef, near 
lonely Waipapa Point, on its way from Dunedin to Bluff 
on 29 April 1881. One hundred and thirty-one of the 
151 people on board died in the disaster. Twelve of those 
who perished were women and 14 were children. The 65 
bodies recovered from the water are buried not far from 
the scene of the wreck, in an area of Fortrose Cemetery 
known as Tararua Acre. 

A court of enquiry found that the captain. Captain F G 
Garrard, had committed some grave errors in navigation 
and not kept the proper lookout; he died in the accident. 

TARARUA FOREST PARK is a vast area of wilderness, 
stretching for about 80 km along the Tararua Range 
from the top of the Hutt Valley almost to the Manawatu 
Gorge. It was established unofficially in 1954 (gazetted 
in 1967) and covers 117,000 ha. Sharp peaks and rugged 
slopes cut by deep gorges with swift rivers characterise this 
range. The mountains have developed in recent geological 
times when earth movements uplifted the land. Major 
earthquake faults run through the Tararuas and the area 
is unstable. The weather is harsh and unpredictable, with 
frequent high winds, fog and sudden changes. The open 
tops, rising to 1,500 m, are covered in fog two days out 
of every three. Apart from a small area of exotic species 
on the foothills, indigenous species predominate, the 
southern part mainly with red and silver beech with some 
scattered rimu, matai, and totara; further north are rimu, 
miro, Hall’s totara, hinau, kamahi and toro, with kamahi 
becoming predominant as altitude increases. The forest 
is managed primarily to protect the vegetation, so that 
soil erosion is minimised and water runoff is controlled. 
A large part of management effort is aimed at reducing 
the deer, goats and possums that are spread throughout, 
damaging the vegetation and preventing regeneration. The 
alpine traverses challenge the most experienced tramper, 
but among the many tracks (well endowed with huts or 
shelters) are easy day tramps. 

TARARUA WINDFARM (see Electric Power) 

TARAWERA, the fifth biggest lake in the North Island, 
covers 39 km 2 . It was enlarged in June 1886 when Mt 
Tarawera, on its eastern side, erupted, covering the area 
with lava (see also Pink and White Terraces). The lake is 
said to have emptied during the eruption and refilled over 
a larger area immediately afterwards. The lake is 300 m 
above sea level. 

Mt Tarawera (1,111 m) stands between Lakes Tara¬ 
wera and Rotomahana. Tarawera River flows from the 
lake and into the Bay of Plenty near Matata. 


There is also a settlement called Tarawera on the east¬ 
ern side of the Ahimanawa Mountains, 65 km south-east 
of Taupo. 



Lake Tarawera. 


TASMAN, Abel Janszoon (1603-59), the 17th-century 
Dutch sea captain and navigator, became the first recorded 
European to sight NZ. Although he never set foot on the 
land, he fixed the geographic position of the West Coast 
of NZ and left his name firmly marked on the map of this 
region. 

Tasman was born in the Netherlands near the city of 
Groningen, but little is known of his early life. By 1635 he 
was in the service of the Dutch East India Company, and 
during the following seven years led expeditions from the 
Dutch East Indies to the northern Pacific beyond Japan, to 
Cambodia, and to Sumatra. 

In 1642 Tasman was dispatched southwards with the 
vessels Heemskerck and Zeehaen, by the Council of the 
East India Company in Java, to discover whether there 
was a sea passage eastwards across the southern ocean 
to South America. A well-known navigator, Frans Jacob- 
szoon Visscher, accompanied the expedition. The ships 
sailed first to Mauritius, then south of the Australian 
continent, discovered Tasmania, and proceeded east until 
they came upon the west coast of the South Island. They 
first sighted it about noon on 13 December 1642, some 
distance south of Cape Foulwind (Lat. 42° 10’ S). 

The expedition sailed north and on 19 December 
anchored in what is now called Golden Bay, but was 
named Murderers’ Bay by Tasman because Maori in 
canoes intercepted a ship’s boat from the Zeehaen, 
rammed it and killed four of the seven occupants. The 
ships sailed on northwards and, although they made two 
attempts to land for fresh water in the Three Kings Group 
(which they named), the surf and the presence of Maori 
discouraged them. On 4 January 1643 the expedition left 
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to return to Batavia, discovering some of the islands of the 
Tonga group, and some of the Fiji group, and sailing north 
of New Guinea established that Australia was not part of 
any great southern continent. 

The Dutch gave the name Staten Landt to this country 
because they believed it might be linked to South America 
which had been called Staten Landt by another navigator, 
Jacob Le Maire. When it was found, in 1643, that South 
America did not extend westwards, Dutch navigators 
applied the name Zeelandia Nova, the Latin equivalent of 
the Dutch Nieuw Zealand. The latter name prevailed. 

Tasman (with Visscher) was to revisit his Staten Landt 
in 1644 but war with Portugal distracted the Dutch. He 
later retired as a wealthy landowner in Batavia. 

Abel Tasman’s imprint still remains in this part of the 
world. Tasmania, which he rediscovered, and the Tasman 
Sea, across which he sailed to NZ, were named after him. 
Major geographic features within this country bear his 
name, including Mt Tasman (3,500 m), Tasman Bay, Tas¬ 
man Mountains, and Tasman Glacier. Tasman Beach, 2 
km north of Otaki on the Horowhenua coast, is believed 
to be named after the Tasman Sea, rather than directly 
after the Dutch navigator. 

TASMAN BAY is a large triangular bay on the north 
coast of the South Island, between Separation Point to the 
west (which separates Tasman Bay from Golden Bay) and 
D’Urville Island to the east, in which the city of Nelson 
and the town of Motueka are situated. It is named after 
the Dutch navigator, Abel Tasman, whose expedition 
arrived in the bay in December 1642 after his skirmish 
with Maori in Golden Bay to the north. Although Tas¬ 
man did not establish the presence of a strait between the 
North and South Islands, he and fellow navigator, Frans 
Jacobszoon Visscher, speculated on its likelihood and 
sailed as far as Tasman Bay before turning north again. 
Within the bay, on the south-western shore, 10 km south¬ 
east from Motueka, is a locality known as Tasman. 

TASMAN GLACIER, at 29 km long and 3 km wide, is 
the largest glacier in NZ and the longest glacier in the 
world to be found in a temperate climatic zone. It flows 
down the eastern side of the Southern Alps but in a south¬ 
westerly direction, in South Canterbury. The glacier is ac¬ 
cessible to tourists on bus trips from the Hermitage at Mt 
Cook, and on scenic ski-plane trips which often land on 
its very slow-moving surface. The Tasman River runs from 
the face of the glacier into the head of Lake Pukaki. 

TASMAN MOUNTAINS, forming the bulk of the rugged 
interior of north-west Nelson, between the Takaka Valley 
and the Karamea coast, are mainly composed of granites 
in the west. To the east they are composed of shales, 
argillites, limestones and sandstones originally deposited 
in the sea in Ordovician times, 500 to 430 million years 
ago. The granites were intruded into the Ordovician and 


other rocks about 350 to 300 million years ago and form 
a rampart-like coastline between Kohaihai Bluff, north of 
Karamea, and Kahurangi Point. The heat from the granite 
intrusions altered many of the rocks to form metamorphic 
rocks such as schists, phyllites and marbles. Widespread 
mineralisation also accompanied intrusion of the granites, 
with formation of mineral-bearing veins and impregna¬ 
tions. Much of the alluvial gold worked in valleys such 
as the Aorere, Anatoki, Cobb and Karamea was derived 
from such sources. 

Small bodies of limestone in a sequence of grey shales 
in the middle Cobb Valley, immediately upstream of Cobb 
Lake, contain NZ’s oldest fossils which are of middle 
Cambrian age and represent marine life that lived on the 
sea floor 54 million years ago. Clearly visible in the lime¬ 
stone are primitive arthropods (the animal group includ¬ 
ing modern insects, crayfish and crabs) called trilobites, 
with articulated ribbed bodies superficially resembling 
large wood-lice. 

Although some of the trilobites preserved in the Cobb 
limestone reached lengths of 80 mm, most are 10 mm 
long. Trilobites became very common in the early seas of 
NZ and elsewhere. They died out however at the end of 
the Palaeozoic era, 235 million years ago. Other less con¬ 
spicuous fossils in the Cobb limestone include ancestors 
of various marine creatures such as lamp shells (brachio- 
pods), clams (bivalves), whelks (gastropods) and sponges. 

TATTOO (see Moko) 

TAUMARUNUI, a town with around 5,800 people on 
the upper reaches of the Whanganui River, is 85 km south¬ 
east of Te Kuiti and 280 km south-east of Auckland, on 
the North Island Main Trunk Railway. Its name means 
‘big screen’ and comes from when the Maori chief, Pehi 
Tarao, lay dying and asked for a screen to shade him from 
the sun. Unfortunately, the shade arrived too late: Pehi 
Tarao died before it arrived, still asking for the screen with 
his last words, ‘taumaru nui’. 

In pre-European times Taumarunui was an important 
Maori settlement on the transport artery of the Whanganui 
River. A man called Alexander Bell set up there as a trader 
in 1874, although at that time it was still regarded as 
dangerous country for Europeans following the wars in 
the Waikato. It was part of the King Country to which 
the insurgent Maori from the Waikato had retreated late 
in the 1860s. The town was settled by Europeans during 
the 1890s, became a borough in 1906, and is now the 
administrative centre of the Ruapehu District which has 
a population of 18,000. Before the completion of the 
Main Trunk Railway in 1908, the Whanganui River was 
the principal transport route serving Taumarunui, and a 
steamship service, which was abandoned in 1934 because 
of the deterioration of the river itself, was a prime tourist 
highlight in NZ. Today the town is a stopping-off point 
for those seeking to canoe down the river. 
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The information centre is located in the old train sta¬ 
tion and features a display on the Raurimu Spiral, the 
remarkable engineering feat achieved on the Main Trunk 
railway line not far from the town. 

TAUMATAWHAKATANGIHANGAKOAUAUOTA- 
MATEAPOKAIWHENUAKITANATAHU is a hill 8 km 
south of Porangahau, in southern Hawke’s Bay, claimed 
by some to be the longest place-name in the world. One 
translation is ‘when Tamatea’s brother was killed in a 
battle near here, Tamatea climbed this ridge and played 
a lament on his flute’. Some authorities says it is only the 
second longest name in the world, but Maori claim the 
above is a contraction, that there is a longer, unofficial 
version which is certainly the longest. The name is usually 
shortened to Taumata. 

TAUPIRI is a settlement on the eastern side of the 
Waikato River, midway between Huntly to the north and 
Ngaruawahia to the south. It is a small servicing centre 
for a coal-mining industry and for dairying. It was the 
site of an early mission station in NZ, set up by Benjamin 
Ashwell in the 1850s. The settlement takes its name from 
Taupiri Mountain (288 m) immediately to the north. 

On the southern slopes of the mountain is the most 
sacred burial ground of the Waikato people with a large 
number of graves of Maori leaders, including the Kings 
since Potatau I and Princess Te Puea. 

TAUPO is the name of the largest lake in NZ, and of the 
town in Tapuaeharuru Bay at its north-eastern corner. 
The lake covers 606 km 2 , is 357 m above sea level and is 
162 m at its deepest point. The lake is well known for its 
boating and for its rainbow trout fishing. Rainbow trout 
were introduced in 1884 and now flourish to the degree 
that millions of fingerlings are exported to lakes and rivers 
in many other parts of the world. The lake is fed by many 
streams. The largest is the Tongariro River (regarded as 
the first section of the Waikato River), which has a catch¬ 
ment area on the western slopes of the Kaimanawa Range 
and the eastern slopes of the mountains in Tongariro 
National Park. Near Taupo borough, the lake flows into 
the Waikato River, regulated by control gates for the series 
of hydro-electric power stations downstream. 

The town, 85 km south-west of Rotorua, is a tourist 
resort and a commercial centre for an area which sup¬ 
ports both dairy and sheep farming, cattle farming, and 
industries based on the substantial exotic forests which 
virtually surround it. The thermal activity which abounds 
in the region was tapped for electric power generation in 
the nearby Wairakei Valley in the mid-1950s. 

The site of the town was heavily populated in pre- 
European times. An Armed Constabulary force began 
European occupation in 1869, setting up a garrison 
there in a bid to thwart guerrilla leader Te Kooti, but it 
remained sparsely settled by Europeans until World War 


Two. It became popular with anglers and then the devel¬ 
opment of the timber industry and farming, together with 
the geothermal project at Wairakei, ensured rapid growth. 
It was declared a borough in 1953 and became the Taupo 
District in 1989. The town has a population estimated at 
20,400, and the administrative district about 32,500. 

Taupo Bay is on Northland’s east coast, just north of 
Whangaroa Harbour, and Taupo is also the name of the 
settlement on its shore. 



Huka Falls, a popular tourist attraction in the Taupo area. 


TAURANGA is the major city of the western Bay of 
Plenty, on the inland shore of the western side of Tauranga 
Harbour, opposite Mt Maunganui. It is 86 km north of 
Rotorua and 105 km east of Hamilton. The population of 
Greater Tauranga was 70,803 at the 1991 census and by 
2001 had risen to over 95,000; estimates in 2003 put the 
figure closer to 98,500, making it NZ’s tenth biggest city. 

The town became a borough in 1882 and a city in 
1963, but the urban area is now governed by the Tau¬ 
ranga District Council which administers the whole urban 
area, including Mt Maunganui and Te Puke. The area 
is currently NZ’s most prosperous, with Tauranga the 
fastest-growing city in NZ. Because of its position on the 
east coast of the North Island, Tauranga enjoys a warm, 
dry climate, particularly in the summer, and sub-tropical 
fruit such as kiwifruit, tamarillos, lemons, grapefruit and 
mandarins are grown commercially in the hinterland. A 
commercial fishing fleet is based there and the town serves 
substantial dairy, sheep farming and forestry industries. 
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The port, with facilities at Tauranga and Mt Maun- 
ganui, is a major export centre, dealing with logs, news¬ 
print and pulp, as well as local agricultural produce. The 
city’s name means ‘safe anchorage’ in Maori, and the 
harbour does indeed offer a safe haven. The harbour is 
unusual in that it has two entrances, produced by the 
barrier of Matakana Island, a 24-km long sand dune that 
effectively separates the harbour from the ocean. The 
main deep-water entrance is at Mt Maunganui, below the 
prominent volcanic cone, with a smaller, much shallower 
entrance at Bowentown, near Katikati. 

Because of its benign landscape and climate, Tauranga 
was a favourite region for Maori in pre-European times, 
but following the Battle of Gate Pa, and other clashes dur¬ 
ing 1864, more than 20,000 ha of land were confiscated 
from the local Ngai Te Rangi people. 

TAUROA, Edward Te Rangihiwinui (1927- ) was a 
secondary school teacher for 26 years before his appoint¬ 
ment as Race Relations Conciliator following the death 
of Harry Dansey in 1979. He was also a Human Rights 
Commissioner. 

Hiwi Tauroa (as he is known) was born at Okaiawa, 
Taranaki, of Ngapuhi and Ngai Tahu descent, and educat¬ 
ed at Wesley College and Hawera Technical High School. 
He gained a Bachelor of Agricultural Science from Massey 
Agricultural College and later a Diploma of Education 
and Diploma of Teaching. A thoughtful, carefully-spoken 
man, Tauroa was a successful educationist and rugby 
coach and a powerful influence within Maoridom. 

He played rugby for Manawatu, Taranaki, Auckland, 
NZ Universities and NZ Maoris and as coach lifted the 
Counties representative team to one of the most entertain¬ 
ing and at the same time formidable combinations in the 
country. He began teaching at Okato District High School, 
Taranaki, and later taught at Kaeo and Okaehoe district 
highs. He was principal of Wesley College from 1968 to 
1974 and principal of Tuakau College from 1974 until 
his appointment to the race relations position. Tauroa has 
coached rugby in Tonga, Japan and Taiwan. As a Maori 
educationist and race relations expert, he has visited on 
invitation China (twice), South Africa and the United 
States. The government appointed him chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Youth and Law in a Multicul¬ 
tural Society in 1982 and, after retiring as Race Relations 
Conciliator in 1986, he acted in an advisory role on Maori 
education and Maori health organisation. Publications 
include Race Against Time , NZ Citizenship, Maoritanga 
in Practice, a series of pamphlets entitled Let’s Work To¬ 
gether, and Healing the Breach. He acted as chairman of 
the ‘Live Aid for Africa’ telethon in 1985, and was a Radio 
Pacific talkback host during 1986-89. 

In 2002 Tauroa was one of two NZers to receive the 
honorary title of Friendship Ambassador from the Chinese 
People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign Coun¬ 
tries for his enduring efforts for China-NZ friendship. 


TAWA (Beilschmiedia taiua) is a tree that was once very 
common from the north of the North Island to the north 
of the South Island, and particularly dominant in the 
Waitakere Range, in the Thames district and through the 
region from Mt Egmont to Wellington. It likes the shade 
and thrives under a canopy of podocarps. It is similar 
in some ways to the taraire ( Beilschmiedia tarairi), both 
belonging to the largely tropical family, Lauraceae. Both 
produce large purple berries on which native birds thrive, 
and which were an important part of the diet of the pre- 
European Maori. Taraire is less common today because 
it favours fertile soil and has been cleared extensively to 
make agricultural land, whereas tawa is often found on 
the wetter sides of valleys and is still relatively common. 

Both trees grow to about 20 m in height with trunks 
less than 1 m in diameter. Taraire leaves are dark green 
above, bluish beneath, whereas tawa leaves are slightly 
lighter in colour. Both have smooth bark but the taraire is 
reddish-brown whereas the tawa is almost black. The tim¬ 
ber from both trees is used for furniture and for flooring, 
but needs treatment to protect it from borer. 

The name, Tawa, has been taken by a dormitory sub¬ 
urb of Wellington, a borough situated on the northern 
boundary of the city and on the southern boundary of 
Porirua City. It is 16 km north of downtown Wellington 
and 5 km from Porirua City centre. The area was once 
covered with tawa trees. 

TAWARI (Ixerba brexioides) is a very handsome small 
tree (to 17 m tall) in the escallonia family Escalloniaceae. 
It is restricted to the northern part of the North Island 
and in summer bears panicles of large white flowers on 
the tips of branches above the narrow, leathery, serrated 
leaves. The flowers bear sufficient nectar for the plant 
to be sought out by bees and tawari honey is among the 
specialist honeys on the market. 

TAWHIRIMATEA, son of Rangi and Papa, is the god of 
wind and storm. 

TAXATION revenues for public finance in the earliest 
days of NZ settlement by Europeans came mainly from 
customs duties (70 per cent of public revenue in mid- 
1870s) and property levies. The percentage declined in the 
following decade when revenues from public railways and 
the Post Office became as important. Property tax was 
replaced by land and income taxes in 1891 to boost 
revenue for financing the Ballance government’s social 
welfare programme. By the early 1900s land and income 
taxes comprised only 7 per cent of total public revenue, 
and by the beginning of World War One, only 11 per cent. 
During the period when income tax was below 20 per cent 
of public revenue, the main sources of government money 
were always customs, the railways, the Post Office and 
stamp duties which, for many years, were at about the 
same level as land and income tax revenue. 
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The breadth of taxation increased markedly through 
the remainder of the 1900s. Public revenue now comes 
from a wide variety of sources, including liquor duty, pet¬ 
rol duty, road taxes, fees from licensed industries, and the 
Goods and Services Tax (GST) which replaced piecemeal 
sales taxes on many goods and services at the retail level. 
Taxation sources expanded from the 1930s to keep public 
revenues high enough to match the demands placed on 
funds for public amenities, such as roads and airports, 
and for social welfare services. There was a long period, 
too, during which the graduated income tax system, and 
such devices as the gift and estate duty, were used to gain 
a redistribution of income among NZers. From the mid- 
1970s through to the early 1980s, about 75 per cent of 
public revenue came from income tax alone. In the early 
1980s the government began a shift from direct to indirect 
taxation. 

In 1986, Finance Minister Roger Douglas cut some 
rates of income tax and instituted GST, which was a con¬ 
sumer tax of 10 per cent on almost every transaction, and 
which increased quite quickly to 12.5 per cent. 

Most people who are employees of companies are 
taxed on the PAYE (Pay As You Earn) system, where their 
income tax is deducted directly from their wages by their 
employer and sent to the Inland Revenue Department 
(IRD), which is responsible for administering three prin¬ 
cipal acts: the Income Tax Act 1994, the Tax Administra¬ 
tion Act 1994, and the Goods and Services Tax Act 1985. 
People who work for themselves (self-employed) make an 
annual return of their profits and losses, and the amount 
of tax they should pay is calculated by their accountant, 
to be approved by the IRD. Wage and salary earners no 
longer have to file an annual income tax return. 

Income tax rates were reduced by the National govern¬ 
ments of the 1990s (in coalition from 1996 to 1999) but 
the Labour government that came into power in 1999 
immediately raised the top personal income tax rate to 39 
cents in the dollar. 

Resident withholding tax (RWT) is an amount 
deducted from investment income, including savings in a 
bank account. Companies are taxed at a flat rate of 33 
per cent. Fringe benefit tax (FBT) is a tax on any benefits 
an employee receives from their employer as part of their 
employment (such as a company car); it is payable by the 
employer at the rate of 64 per cent. 

In the year ending June 2003, $5.94 billion was collect¬ 
ed by the government from income tax (from individuals, 
corporates, RWT and FBT) and $13 billion was collected 
from indirect tax (including GST, excise and customs 
duties, road user charges, and motor vehicle fees). 

TAYLOR, Ernest Mervyn (1906-64) was NZ’s finest 
wood engraver in the European tradition. He was born in 
Auckland, educated at Elam School of Art and Wellington 
Technical College School of Art, served an apprenticeship 
as a jewellery engraver, and worked as an advertising and 


commercial artist. Immediately after World War Two he 
worked as an illustrator and art editor in the Department 
of Education’s School Publications Branch. As a freelance 
artist in Wellington from 1946, Taylor established an 
international reputation as a wood engraver, and is espe¬ 
cially remembered for a brilliant series of illustrations of 
Maori legends. 

TAYLOR, Mary (1817-93), a close friend of novelist 
Charlotte Bronte, was an early radical feminist in NZ 
who acted out her stated beliefs. Born in Yorkshire, she 
was passionately convinced that women had a duty as 
well as a right to be independent. After her father died, 
leaving debts, the family split up and Mary decided to 
emigrate. She arrived in Wellington in 1845, bought a 
cow and a section, taught piano, built and let a house and 
in the 1850s established a draper’s shop in Cuba Street. 
Meanwhile she kept up a steady correspondence with 
Charlotte Bronte. Her letters, edited by Joan Stevens, were 
published in 1972. She was the model for Rose in Bronte’s 
Shirley , of which she wrote back to the author: ‘You talk 
of women working. And this first duty, this necessity you 
seem to think that some women may indulge in — if they 
give up marriage and don’t make themselves too disagree¬ 
able to the other sex. You are a coward and a traitor. A 
woman who works is by that alone better than one who 
does not.’ 

On her return to England in 1863 she published a series 
of articles, collected in 1870 as The First Duty of Women, 
which argued strongly for women’s independence. Her 
1890 novel, Miss Miles, also rebels against the conven¬ 
tions confining women’s lives: ‘Ladies who will not soil 
their hands are less valuable than labourers; women have 
brains, even for science; submission is not an imperative 
duty, since it is not always possible for Eve to find God in 
her Adam’. 

TAYLOR, Richard (1805-73) was one of the most intel¬ 
lectually gifted and most observant of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society missionaries, who came to NZ in the early 
days of European settlement. He was born in Yorkshire, 
and graduated with an MA from Queens College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1835. He arrived at Paihia in the Bay of Islands 
in 1839, and four years later took over a mission station 
at Putiki, across the river from Wanganui, and was asso¬ 
ciated with Wanganui for most of the rest of his life. He 
founded a small school in the town, which later grew into 
Wanganui Collegiate School, and his name is commemo¬ 
rated in Taylorville, a suburb of the city of Wanganui. 
Taylor was an able man, who seems to have been trusted 
by the Wanganui/Taranaki Maori. 

He kept a journal during his life, and pamphlets and 
books he published include A Leaf from the Natural His¬ 
tory of NZ (1848); Te Ika-a-Maui (1855), an absorbing 
collection of information on Maoritanga; The Age of 
NZ (1866), a commentary on the geology of the country; 
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Past and Present of NZ (1868); and Maori and English 
Dictionary (1870). Taylor corresponded with scientists 
in England, collecting specimens in NZ for them, and he 
built up a fine private collection of Maori artefacts. 

TE ANAU is the second largest lake in NZ, covering an 
area of 344 km 2 , and the largest in the South Island, its 
name comes from the honeycomb of caves, Te Ana-au, 
located deep within the Murchison Mountains to the 
west of the lake. Formed by glacial action, the lake is 417 
m deep, with three fiord-like arms that cut deep into the 
mountains. An outflow into the Waiau River at the south¬ 
ern end links Lake Te Anau with Lake Manapouri 18 
km away. The outflow is controlled as part of a complex 
hydro-electric generation system. 

The township of the same name, with nearly 1,800 
people, is located on the south-eastern shore of the lake, 
158 km from Invercargill and 167 km south-west of 
Queenstown. It is administered by the Southland District 
Council. Located on the eastern boundary of Fiordland 
National Park, the town is predominantly a tourist resort 
centre for visitors interested in the scenery, tramping, 
fishing and hunting in the southern lakes district. At the 
northern extremity of the lake is Glade House, from where 
walkers set out on the celebrated scenic trip along Milford 
Track to Milford Sound. 

TE ANGIANGI MARINE RESERVE was established in 
August 1997. It is located on the Central Hawke’s Bay 
coast, approximately 30 km east of Waipukurau and 
Waipawa. It covers an area of about 1.3 square nautical 
miles (446 ha), extending one nautical mile offshore from 
mean high water mark. This reserve protects a typical 
piece of the Central Hawke’s Bay coast. At low tide a 
broad rock platform is exposed, giving access to a great 
variety of marine life. Distinctive plants and animals 
include the golden limpet, and large beds of Neptune’s 
necklace, pink coralline seaweed and eel grass. Small fish, 
crabs, juvenile paua and kina inhabit the rock pools. Off¬ 
shore the presence of the warm East Cape Current and the 
colder Southland Current means many typically ‘north¬ 
ern’ and ‘southern’ marine species occur in the reserve. 
Sometimes these can even be seen swimming together, or 
sheltering in the same crevice. 

All plant and animal life in the marine reserve, alive or 
dead, is totally protected. No fishing, seaweed or shellfish 
gathering is allowed. The reefs and sea floor are also pro¬ 
tected so nothing can be removed from the reserve. 

The name of the reserve was chosen by Ngati Kerei 
to honour local history. When Ngati Kahungunu settled 
the region, Central Hawke’s Bay was divided between Te 
Aomatarahi and Taraia. Te Aomatarahi, a descendent of 
Porangahau, was given the lands east of Tukituki River 
and mana whenua passed to his descendents Tu Mapuhi- 
arangi and Te Angiangi. The area covered by the mana of 
Te Angiangi included what is now the marine reserve. 



Lake Te Anau. 

TE ARAWA is a federation of Maori tribes based in the 
region extending from Rotorua to Maketu in the Bay of 
Plenty on the East Coast. The Arawa people have a strong 
tradition of being descended from the occupants of a 
migration canoe, Te Arawa , which came to New Zealand 
from Hawaiki. The tradition says that Te Arawa was ac¬ 
companied by the canoe Tainui. 

Te Arawa, the legend goes, made land near Cape 
Runaway, and the migrants claimed land in the Bay of 
Plenty making their principal settlements at Ohinemutu 
and Whakarewarewa. 

The commander of the canoe on its migration was 
Tama Te Kapua who is said to have brought his wife 
Whakaoterangi with him. 

Te Arawa was among the canoes including by some 
19th-century European historians in a ‘Great Fleet’ theory 
accounting for the mass arrival here about AD 1350 of 
Maori migrants from an earlier homeland. The theory is 
now totally discredited by historians and ethnologists. 

TEAROHA is a town between the Waihou River and the 
western foot of Mt Te Aroha on the edge of the Waikato 
Plain, 20 km north-east of Morrinsville and the same 
distance south-east of Paeroa. The population is around 
3,800. The first settler was an Irishman called Charles 
Lipsey who married the daughter of a Maori chief called 
Mokena Hou, and by the end of the 1870s there was a nu¬ 
cleus of a farming township. Te Aroha was made a town 
district in 1886, a borough in 1898 and a ward of the 
Matamata Piako District Council in 1989. A Maori, Hone 
Werahiko, found gold in the hills near the town in 1880, 
but little gold was taken during the subsequent rush. 
However, lead, zinc, copper and silver have been mined in 
the Te Aroha region since that time. The town’s prosperity, 
however, depends almost entirely on dairy farming with 
some sheep raising on the higher country to the east. 

Te Aroha was the site of one of the earliest tourist spas, 
built around springs at the foot of the mountain. The 
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water from the springs contains sodium bicarbonate and 
was used from as early as the 1890s for therapeutic bath¬ 
ing and also for drinking. Today, only a small complex 
of public pools remains. During the first 40 years of the 
20th century, the town was a river port, with the Waihou 
a significant transport route. 

The mountain is an extinct volcano (953 m) on the 
southern end of the Coromandel Range. The name Te 
Aroha means ‘the loved one’. On the other side of the 
Waihou River, the settlement is called Te Aroha West. 

There is a Te Aroha Bay on Arapawa Island in the 
Marlborough Sounds. 

TE ATAIRANGIKAAHU (1931- ) the Maori Queen, was 
born in Huntly, educated at Waikato Diocesan School in 
Hamilton, and elected to the Maori Kingship and Arikinui 
in May 1966. Dame Te Atairangikaahu succeeded her 
father, Koroki te Wherowhero, and lives at Turanga- 
waewae, Ngaruawahia. As Maori Queen she has been 
received by Queen Elizabeth at Windsor Castle and in 
private audience by the Pope at the Vatican. She is hostess 
to most royal and diplomatic visitors to NZ and attends 
many Maori functions. In 1987 she was appointed to the 
Order of NZ. She is patron of the Maori Women’s Welfare 
League, Te Kohanga Reo Trust and a number of other 
organisations. (See also Maori King Movement.) 

TE AWAATU CHANNEL MARINE RESERVE protects 
a small, unique area known as The Gut near the eastern 
end of Bauza Island in Doubtful Sound. The Gut contains 
the highest diversity of species known in the fiords, and 
is one of the places where sea pens are found at divable 
depths. It and the Piopiotahi Marine Reserve were initially 
proposed by the NZ Federation of Commercial Fishermen 
and both were established in October 1993. 

The reserves have a unique underwater environment. 
Bottlenose dolphins, fur seals, Fiordland crested penguins 
and little blue penguins are common. Fishing, both recrea¬ 
tional and commercial, and the removal of marine life or 
natural features are strictly forbidden. Recreational, educa¬ 
tional and scientific activities are permitted as long as they 
do not disturb or endanger the plant and animal life. 

TE AWAMUTU is a town on the Waikato Plains, 30 
km south of Hamilton, the same distance north-east of 
Otorohanga and 15 km to the east of Mt Pirongia. It is 
a servicing town for a dairying and sheep farming region. 
It became a borough in 1915, and has been administered 
as a ward of the Waipa District Council since 1989. The 
town plus surrounding urban area has an estimated popu¬ 
lation of 13,700. 

The area is rich in historical significance for NZers. In 
the 1840s and 1850s it became a flourishing agricultural 
centre with Maori producing wheat, vegetables and fruit, 
and grazing livestock, under the direction of a missionary, 
the Rev John Morgan, who was also responsible for St 


John’s Anglican Church in the town, built in 1854 and 
one of the oldest churches in the country. Te Awamutu 
was also a centre of the fighting between the ‘Kingites’ 
and British and colonial troops, which culminated in the 
Battle of Orakau Pa It was a frontier town until the North 
Island Main Trunk Railway proceeding southwards from 
Auckland reached Te Awamutu in 1880. More recently, the 
town has become known as the Rose Town of NZ, thanks 
to its extensive rose gardens lovingly tended by local resi¬ 
dents. Fans of Spliz Enz and Crowded House will know it 
as the birthplace of brothers Tim and Neil Finn who allude 
to their early beginnings in some of their songs. 

TE HEUHEU TUKINO IV (1821-88), also known 
as Horonuku or Pataatai, was the chief of the Ngati 
Tuwharetoa, and the man who deeded the mountains Ru¬ 
apehu, Tongariro and Ngauruhoe and surrounding land 
to the nation as a national park. He was third in line by 
descent from a famous paramount chief of the Ngati Tu¬ 
wharetoa, who was a young man at the time James Cook 
came to NZ. The second in the line of descent, Mananui, 
was a famous warrior who led the tribe unsuccessfully 
in wars against the Ngati Kahungunu, after he had been 
made the overall commander of a composite force from 
the Waikato, the Maniapoto and other tribes. He was well 
over 2 m tall, heavily built, and was not only a formida¬ 
ble warrior himself but also recognised as a fine military 
tactician. He was succeeded by his brother, Iwikau, also a 
famous fighting chief. 

Horonuku was not renowned as a warrior, but was an 
intelligent man who did his best for his people. During the 



Te Heuheu. 
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1860s Tuwharetoa lands in the Central North Island were 
leased to European settlers running sheep; but a decade 
later Maori were worried that the mountains were to be 
surveyed and that Europeans would break traditional 
tapus. Horonuku, having discussed the subject with other 
chiefs of his tribe, put a proposition to the government 
that the land be bequeathed to the nation as a national 
park, on condition that the government should remove 
from the mountains the remains of their famous predeces¬ 
sors, including Mananui, and erect a suitable tomb. The 
government agreed and the deed was signed by John Bal- 
lance, as Native Minister, and Horonuku, in 1887. 

TE KANAWA, Dame Kiri Janette (1944- ) is NZ’s best- 
known living singer, and one of the world’s leading oper¬ 
atic sopranos. She was born in Gisborne, and educated at 
St Mary’s College, Auckland, where she studied singing 
under Sister Mary Leo from 1959 until 1965. She won 
the NZ Mobil Song Quest and the Melbourne Sun Aria 
competition in 1965, and the following year was awarded 
an arts council bursary to sing and study in London. 

She embellished her outstanding talent with hard work 
and established herself as an international star, based in 
London, acknowledged especially as an expressive and 
moving actress. During her career she has sung at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, Covent Garden and 
the Royal Opera House in London, La Scala in Milan, and 
at the 1981 wedding of Prince Charles and Lady Diana 
Spencer in St Paul’s Cathedral. 

She became Dame Kiri Te Kanawa (DBE) in 1982 and 
was appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the Order of NZ, 
in June 1995. She has returned to NZ to perform several 
times, including at the New Year’s Millennium concert 
at Gisborne and, although she has lived in England since 
1966, maintains her links with NZ. 

TE KANAWA, Diggeress Rangituatahi (1920- ) was 
born in Te Kuiti. Her iwi are Ngati Maniapoto and Ngati 
Kinohaku and her parents were Dame Rangimarie Hetet 
and Taonui Hetet. Her father named her in honour of the 
World War One troops referred to as ‘Diggers’. At the 
age of 20 she married Tana Te Kanawa and together they 
raised 12 children. She belongs to a family of significant 
weavers. She took up the craft at an early age herself, learn¬ 
ing weaving techniques from her mother and other local 
kuia. She and her family have played an important role in 
maintaining Maori weaving traditions and, as members of 
the Maori Women’s Welfare League, were instrumental in 
their resurgence during the 1950s. In 1978 she exhibited 
at Craft NZ and in 1988 she travelled to America and 
Britain to study collections of Maori weaving. 

Her work has been included in exhibitions such as 
Te Amokura o te Maori (1986), Rotorua National Hui 
(1990), Te Waka Toi: Contemporary Maori Art from 
NZ (1992), and Paa Harakeke at the Waikato Museum 
(2002). She was made a Companion of the NZ Order 


of Merit in January 2000 for services to Maori arts and 
crafts, and in 2003 she was one of ten inaugural recipients 
of an Arts Loundation of NZ Icon Award. 

TE KAWAU, Apihai (c.1790-1869), of the Taou hapu, 
was the senior chief of the Ngati Whatua, of the Auckland 
isthmus and Kaipara region, when Governor Hobson 
arrived in NZ to negotiate for sovereignty. Te Kawau 
signed the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840 and helped per¬ 
suade Captain Hobson to site his new colonial capital on 
the Waitemata Harbour at Auckland. In his later years Te 
Kawau lived at Orakei, became a close friend of the Chief 
Justice, Sir William Martin, and was baptised a Christian. 
He is said to have led the longest expedition ever under¬ 
taken by a taua (war party), in 1821-22. They travelled 
1,500 km from South Kaipara across the Kaingaroa Plains 
into Poverty Bay, Hawke’s Bay, the Wairarapa, Mana- 
watu, through Wellington and back up through Porirua 
and along the west coast of the North Island through 
Otaki, Wanganui and Taranaki, where they were besieged 
by a strong force of Ngati Awa at Waitara. Rescued by a 
Waikato party led by Te Wherowhero, Te Kawau returned 
to Kaipara. 

TE KOHANGA REO is a whanau (family) base where 
Maori language, values and customs are naturally acquired 
by pre-school children from their kaumatua (elders). It 
was begun in 1981 by the Department of Maori Affairs 
in response to Maori concern for the continuing survival 
of the Maori language, and has been hailed as one of the 
most exciting and powerful national educational initia¬ 
tives ever undertaken by Maori people. 

Te Kohanga Reo is made available largely through 
a network of centres, often on marae in both rural and 
urban areas, under the umbrella of the Te Kohanga Reo 
National Trust. The first centre was opened in 1982, 
and there are now 513 licensed centres providing total 
immersion education for over 10,000 children. It is subsi¬ 
dised by the government as a soundly based cultural and 
educational achievement widely supported by the Maori 
community. It is considered to be integral to a broadening 
bi-cultural education system in which Maori language is 
taught in universities and, increasingly, in high schools as 
a language option. 

TE KOOTI, Arikirangi Te Turuki (c.1830-93) was a 
Maori guerrilla leader, and the founder of the Ringatu 
Church. He was a ruthless fighter, who for years eluded 
government forces relentlessly pursuing him through the 
North Island. As a result he was feared and hated by 
Pakeha and many Maori, but in the cool light of history 
it has become apparent that he was a remarkable, charis¬ 
matic leader, who was more sinned against that sinning. 

Te Kooti was born near Gisborne of a good family 
but not of chiefly rank, was educated at Waerenga-a-hika 
Mission School near Gisborne, spent some time as a horse 
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breaker and then as a seaman. For a period he was com¬ 
mander of a small schooner, trading along the East Coast. 
He actually supported Pakeha at the siege of Waerenga-a- 
hika in 1865, but immediately after this he was accused 
of supplying the Hauhau rebels with ammunition during 
the engagement, and also of giving them advice on the 
disposition of the colonial troops. He was never brought 
to trial on these charges but a number of Gisborne people, 
including one of the local chiefs, considered him a trouble¬ 
maker, and he was arrested in 1866 and sent with a group 
of Hauhau prisoners to the Chatham Islands. While wait¬ 
ing to be exiled, Te Kooti made many demands to be given 
a trial there and then. One story is that he gained his name 
‘Te Kooti’ from his fellow prisoners, who overheard him 
persistently asking to be taken to court. 

During his two years on the Chathams, Te Kooti stud¬ 
ied the Old Testament and, after claiming he had had a 
divine revelation, began establishing the tenets of his Rin- 
gatu faith. By the middle of 1868 he and other prisoners 
at the Chathams were convinced the government had no 
intention of releasing them, even though they had been told 
they would not be held for more than three years. They 
captured the ship, Rifleman, and forced the crew to carry 
them back to the east coast of the North Island. Once Te 
Kooti landed, he was immediately pursued by army and 
police forces, and wrote to the government asking to be 
left alone. However, after a large force, commanded by 
Colonel Whitmore, fought a fierce action against Te Kooti 
as he marched through the Ruakituri Gorge, he decided he 
would demonstrate he was not a man to be trifled with, 
and in November 1868 attacked Matawhero, killing 33 
Europeans and about 20 friendly Maori. Closely pursued 
by troops, he took up a position on Ngatapa Hill. Whit¬ 
more attacked and, after a three-day siege, drove him out 
into the Urewera Bush. Accompanying Whitmore was 
Ropata Wahawaha, who executed 120 followers of Te 
Kooti, who had been taken prisoners at Ngatapa. 

For the next three years Te Kooti was harassed and 
pursued by government forces and colonials, accompanied 
by friendly Maori. He mostly eluded his pursuers and, 
when forced to fight, did so with brilliance and panache. 
In 1872 he sought refuge in the King Country near Te 
Kuiti, where he lived under the protection of Tawhiao, and 
spent his time consolidating and propagating his Ringatu 
religion. He had persistently claimed for years that, if he 
was left alone, he would live in peace and that is exactly 
what he did in the King Country. In 1883 he was par¬ 
doned but, when he planned a visit to Gisborne in 1889, 
settler hostility, together with Maori antagonism, were 
sufficient to make him desist. 

Te Kooti has been persistently linked with the fanati¬ 
cal Hauhau sect, mainly because he adopted the upraised 
hand symbol, not as in the case of the Hauhau as a means 
of protection from bullets, but as an act of homage to 
God. It was easy to transfer the Hauhau image to Te 
Kooti, because he was so intensely feared and hated dur¬ 


ing his rampage through the North Island. He was a small 
man, softly spoken and gentle in manner, and his Ringatu 
Church, still influential in the Bay of Plenty, is also noted 
for its quiet and dignified ritual. On the evening of the 
11th of each month, Ringatu adherents begin a concen¬ 
trated period of ritual leading to a love-feast to God, and a 
type of communion. All chants and hymns are memorised, 
but prayer is spontaneous. 

TE KUITI is a town with about 4,600 people, headquar¬ 
ters of the Waitomo District Council, 20 km south-west 
of Otorohanga and 80 km north-west of Taumarunui. It 
was constituted a borough in 1910 and became a district 
with the local government reorganisation in 1989. It is 
the centre of a hill-country sheep and cattle farming area. 
The town’s name comes from Te Kuititanga, meaning ‘the 
narrowing’, which probably refers to the narrowing of the 
Mangaokewa Valley in the town’s vicinity. 

The ‘Kingites’ withdrew to Te Kuiti in the 1860s after 
their defeat at Orakau Pa, and Te Kooti retreated there 
and lived under the protection of the Maori king during 
the 1870s. It is the homeland of Ngati Maniapoto. 

The first European settlement began in the late 1880s 
when a camp was set up to continue the construction 
southwards of the North Island Main Trunk railway, 
following the completion in 1887 of the Te Awamutu- 
Otorohanga section. The embryo town was established at 
the southern end of the Maori settlement, then known as 
Tokangamutu, and because of the need to construct the 
Waited viaduct about 8 km further south-east a foundry 
was also established. In 1890 there was a brief Maori 
uprising with an attempt to burn down some of the 
European buildings and it was not until after then that 
the surrounding country began to be settled by European 
farmers. The railway line was linked with the line moving 
north from Wellington in 1908. 

The town hosts an annual sheep-shearing competition, 
and is home to many of NZ’s champion shearers. 

TE MANAWA, formerly the Science Centre, Manawatu 
Museum and Art Gallery, opened in Palmerston North on 
26 February 1994 and effectively joined the 22-year-old 
Manawatu Museum with the Science Centre, which first 
opened in June 1992. Management of the neighbouring 
Manawatu Art Gallery was integrated with the Science 
Centre and Manawatu Museum on 1 July 1998. 

The collections of the institution include taonga, herit¬ 
age objects, natural history specimens, contemporary NZ 
artworks and interactive exhibits. The collections are an 
essential component in the preservation of the region’s 
heritage. They play a vital role in education programmes 
and services, exhibitions and research, and in shaping the 
identity and memories of the community of Manawatu. 

TE MATUKU MARINE RESERVE, gazetted in 2004, 
is NZ’s newest marine reserve and the third one in the 
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Auckland area (after Long Bay-Okura and Motu Man- 
awa Pollen Island). It spans about 700 ha on the south 
side of Waiheke Island in the Hauraki Gulf, protecting Te 
Matuku Bay, Waiheke’s largest and least disturbed estuary, 
and extending out to Passage Rock islet in the Waiheke 
Channel and across to Kauri Point on Ponui Island. The 
area contains a unique sequence of estuarine and marine 
habitats, from indigenous forest on land, to fresh and 
saltwater wetlands, mangrove forest, intertidal mudflats 
and mussel beds, shell spits, rocky shorelines and finally 
the deepwater marine environments of the Tamaki Strait. 
It is one of the few intact estuarine systems that remain in 
northern NZ. 

The reserve is a rich feeding ground for large numbers 
of wading and coastal birds — both native and overseas 
migrants. Some of these birds, such as the NZ dotterel, 
variable oystercatcher and Caspian tern, are threatened 
and breed on the shell spit in the outer reaches of the 
bay. 

Swimming, snorkelling, scientific exploration and div¬ 
ing are all permitted inside the reserve. Fishing is prohib¬ 
ited, and it is hoped that the reserve will boost stocks in 
surrounding fishing grounds in the inner Hauraki Gulf. 

TE NGUTU-O-TE-MANU is the site, 20 km south-west 
of Eltham in Taranaki, of the pa of Titokowaru, Ngati 
Ruahine chief, who has become a legendary figure. In late 
1868 the Armed Constabulary made two assaults on this 
pa and were clearly out-thought and out-fought. The first 
time, the defenders quickly withdrew into the heavy bush 
beyond pursuit. On the second occasion, the members of 
the Armed Constabulary were badly cut about by heavy 
fire from the defenders and one of the casualties was Major 
von Tempsky, leader of the Forest Rangers. Titokowaru is 
commemorated today by a white cross and a plaque at the 
site, and features in a novel by Maurice Shadbolt called 
Monday’s Warriors, as well as being the subject of a book 
by historian James Belich, I Shall Not Die. 

TE PAH I (c .1760-1809) was an enterprising Ngapuhi 
chief from the Bay of Islands, who was among the first 
Maori leaders to seek sustained contact with Europeans. 
In 1805 Te Pahi and four of his sons went to Norfolk 
Island and then on to New South Wales where Te Pahi 
became friendly with Governor King. King and Samuel 
Marsden were both impressed by his character and intel¬ 
lectual capacity. He was closely related to Hongi Hika. He 
returned to the Bay of Islands in 1806, and in 1809 was 
killed by a raiding party of whalers seeking revenge for the 
Boyd Massacre. Without Te Pahi’s protection, Marsden 
postponed a visit to establish a mission station in NZ. 

TE PAKI COASTAL PARK is a government -farmed 
property divided into three parts, all in the extreme north 
of the Te Aupouri peninsula, and totalling 17,000 ha. The 
dual purpose is to develop the land agriculturally and for 


public recreation, preserving pa sites and other archaeo- 
logically important land, as well as livestock farming and 
cultivating stands of native and exotic trees. Along the 
coastline are some fine swimming beaches. 

TE PAPA TONGAREWA (see Museum of New Zea¬ 
land) 

TE PORERE, 27 km north-east of National Park on the 
bank of the Whanganui River, near Taumarunui, is the site 
of the last major battle of the NZ Wars, in October 1869. 
Five hundred government troops assaulted a pa held by Te 
Kooti and 300 followers; the troops broke into the pa but 
Te Kooti and most of his followers escaped into the bush. 
It is now a reserve administered by the NZ Historic Places 
Trust, which has restored the earthworks of the fort. 

TE PUEA HERANGI, Princess Te Kirihaehae (1883- 
1952), a key figure in the Maori King Movement, was 
one of the most dynamic NZ women of the 20th century. 
She was born in Waikato into a chiefly family, daughter of 
the eldest daughter of the second Maori King, Tawhiao, 
and of Tahuna Herangi of the Ngati Apakura. Te Puea 
had only four years of formal education, to Standard 
Three, but became a devout student of the Bible and, 
more importantly, of tribal lore. She became a confident 
speaker at Maori gatherings and one whose judgment 
became increasingly respected as she moved into her thir¬ 
ties. When the Maori King re-established the headquarters 
of the movement at Turangawaewae, in Ngaruawahia, in 
1921, she became a dominating force behind its self-help 
development. Her community work among her own peo¬ 
ple and her outspoken opinions made her a major national 
figure during the last years of her life. 



Princess Te Puea in her robes as a young chieftainess. 
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TE PUKE, a town of nearly 6,500 people in the Bay of 
Plenty, 22 km south-east of Tauranga, was declared a 
borough in 1935, and became a ward of the Western Bay 
of Plenty District (population 39,000) in 1989. It is the 
centre from which the successful kiwifruit industry was 
launched. 

In the 1880s an Ulsterman, George Vesey Stewart, 
bought 6,500 ha of land from the government and brought 
out a contingent of settlers from Northern Ireland. With 
a warm climate and rainfall evenly spread throughout the 
year, the area developed into a successful dairy farming 
area. In the late 1960s some pioneering horticulturists 
near Te Puke began experimenting with what were then 
called Chinese gooseberries, and have now developed an 
international market for the produce, renamed kiwifruit. 
The town displays a large sign declaring itself to be the 
‘Kiwifruit Capital of the World’. 

TE PUNI KOKIRI, the Ministry of Maori Development, 
is the government’s principal adviser on the Crown’s 
relationship with iwi, hapu and Maori generally, and 
on key government policies as they affect Maori. It was 
established as a Ministry on 1 January 1992 and replaced 
Manatu Maori (the Ministry of Maori Affairs) and Te Tira 
Ahu Iwi (the Iwi Transition Agency). In carrying out its 
role, Te Puni Kokiri’s functions are: 

• to provide strategic leadership advice on: the Crown’s 
relationship with iwi, hapu, and Maori; development 
issues; the performance of mainstream agencies; and 
consultation between the Crown and iwi, hapu, and 
Maori; 

• to provide advice on sectoral issues; and 

• to provide early warning. 

Te Puni Kokiri focuses on education, health, employment 
and income, and works in a complementary manner to 
the principal agencies in the sectors of education, health, 
labour and commerce. 

The Ministry still retains some residual services for¬ 
merly administered by the Iwi Transition Agency, and the 
Department of Maori Affairs before it. 

TE RANGI HIROA (see Buck, Sir Peter) 

TE RANGIHIWINUl.Te Keepa (1823-98), also known 
as Major Kemp, was a Putiki chief from Wanganui. He 
became a famous soldier, working with the colonists 
during the campaigns against Maori during the 1860s as 
Commander of the Wanganui Native Contingent of the 
NZ Militia. He served through the campaigns on the west 
coast of the North Island from 1864 to 1871, and was 
awarded the NZ Cross in 1874 and the NZ War Medal in 
1876 for actions at Moturoa in November 1868, and at 
Otautu in March 1869. He later served against Te Kooti 
and received a Sword of Honour from Queen Victoria for 
his services. Before the war Keepa was a policeman, and 
then a mail courier between Wanganui and Wellington. 


Afterwards he was Government Land Purchase Officer 
at Wanganui, but fell out of favour when he laid claim to 
land in the Horowhenua block for himself. 

TE RANGITAKE.Wiremu King! (see Kingi, Wiremu) 

TE RAUPARAHA (c.1768-1849) was one of the great¬ 
est Maori fighting generals of his time. A short powerful 
man of high intelligence, he was a Ngati Toa chief whose 
mother was Ngati Raukawa. He was born in the Waikato, 
near Lake Karapiro. After campaigning in the Waikato 
and Taranaki regions for some years, he decided to move 
Ngati Toa to Kapiti Island in the 1820s, partly because 
he had made powerful enemies among the Waikato and 
Taranaki people. 

Te Rauparaha dominated the south-western part of the 
North Island and the northern region of the South Island 
until the Tory arrived in 1840 with NZ Company settlers. 
The Tory hove-to off Kapiti and fired a big gun salute to 
Te Rauparaha. He and a fellow chief, Te Hiko, negotiated 
the sale of land on the mainland off Kapiti and, according 
to some settlers, in the South Island. 

A dispute arose between the NZ Company’s Colonel 
Wakefield and Te Rauparaha over the alleged sale of land 
in the South Island, and as a result, surveyors’ huts near 
Wairau in Marlborough, were burnt down by Maori raid¬ 
ing parties in June 1843. Te Rauparaha and his nephew, 
Rangihaeata, got into a dispute with Colonel Wakefield 
and his party at Wairau, and the colonel and 20 men 
were killed. The two Maori chiefs returned to Otaki and, 
although feelings ran high among both Maori and Pakeha, 
Governor FitzRoy and a group of senior officials met them 
at Waikanae, heard their account of what became known 
as the Wairau Affray and decided not to take any punitive 
action. 

After Sir George Grey became governor in 1845, and 
following trouble in the Hutt Valley from Rangihaeata, Te 
Rauparaha was arrested, held in custody for nearly a year 
and then released in Auckland on the security of chief Te 
Wherowhero and others. In 1848 he was allowed to rejoin 
his own people and spent his remaining days quietly at 
Otaki. Te Rauparaha was twice a signatory of the Treaty 
of Waitangi, on 14 May 1840, before the Rev Henry Wil¬ 
liams and on 19 June in the presence of Major Bunbury. 

Te Rauparaha was never baptised but a son, Tamihana, 
or Katu (1819-76), a tall and handsome man, was greatly 
impressed by European culture. He was educated at St. 
John’s College in Auckland, was ordained a clergyman in 
his late twenties, and later endowed land for the education 
of Maori children. 

The haka performed by the All Blacks, and by far the 
most-performed and best known, is Te Rauparaha’s. 

A butterfly, Rauparaha’s Copper (Lycaena rauparaha) 
was named after the old general. It lives in coastal regions, 
is a golden coppery colour, and has a wing span of be¬ 
tween 25 and 30 mm. One explanation for the name is 
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that the coastal strip along which the Maori warrior 
moved so often between Taranaki and Wellington was the 
butterfly’s most heavily populated habitat. 

TE TAPUWAE O RONGOKAKO MARINE RESERVE 

is the result of many years of work by Ngati Konohi and 
the Department of Conservation. The reserve lies on the 
East Coast of the North Island, approximately 16 km 
north of Gisborne, and was established in 1999. The 
reserve protects approx. 2450 ha of the coastline and 
is special in that it contains eight marine habitat types, 
including inshore reef, rocky intertidal platforms and 
sediment flats, that are representative of the marine area 
between East Cape and Mahia Peninsula. 

At shallow depths, a variety of seaweeds such as 
flapjack and kelp can be found, and kina, marine snails 
and sponges are common. Fish species include spotties, 
banded wrasse, red moki, hiwihiwi, butterfish, marblefish 
and parore. At greater depths, large numbers of crayfish 
exist amongst the rock crevices, and extensive kelp forests 
provide a home to fish species such as scarlet wrasse, 
scorpionfish, sweep and leatherjackets. Sponges, hydroids, 
anemones, soft corals and sea squirts thrive on the rock 
faces and overhangs. 

Many different types of birds can be seen, including 
gannets, terns, penguins and gulls, and several marine 
mammals are regular visitors, including fur seals and a 
number of dolphin and whale species. 

The marine reserve extends from near the Waiomoko 
River mouth in the north, to near the Pouawa River 
mouth in the south. Both the northern and southern 
boundaries are marked by triangular beacons. Kaiora, the 
settlement that overlooks the marine reserve, was home to 
the famous East Coast chief, Porourangi; his remains are 
buried close by. 

TE UREWERA NATIONAL PARK was established 
in 1954, and has been expanded until today it covers 
212,672 ha. It is the largest national park in the North 
Island and the fourth largest in NZ (behind Fiordland, 
Kahurangi and Mt Aspiring) and contains the most exten¬ 
sive forested wilderness remaining in the North Island. 

For centuries Te Urewera has been home to the Tuhoe 
people or ‘Children of the Mist’ in reference to the tradi¬ 
tion that they are the offspring of Hine-puhohu-rangi, 
the celestial mist maiden. Tuhoe traditions are strong and 
their links with this land run deep. 

There are more than 650 types of native plant present 
in the park. The vegetation pattern is not static; over the 
years volcanic activity, fire and storms have all left their 
mark. Introduced possums and deer cause significant 
change and hunting of these species is encouraged. 

Much of the park is remote and not easily accessible. 
This has helped to protect some of the park’s native wild¬ 
life and it is home to kiwi, kaka, falcon and the distinctive 
whio or blue duck. 


TE WAHAROA, Wiremu Tamihana Tarapipipi (1802— 
66), known as ‘The King-Maker’, was the second son of 
Te Waharoa, chief of the Ngati Haua, of the Waikato. He 
superseded his older brother and himself became chief 
of the tribe on his father’s death. Neither Tamihana nor 
his father had signed the Treaty of Waitangi, and did not 
consider themselves bound by any land sales provision. 
But, with Te Oriori and Te Heuheu, he attempted to 
intervene with Wiremu Kingi in the Waitara land dispute 
to maintain the peace. When he failed to placate Kingi, he 
returned to find the government had issued an ultimatum 
demanding that the Maori should renounce their king, 
Te Wherowhero, who had achieved his kingship with the 
support of Tamihana. 

Tamihana refused to denounce the king. The govern¬ 
ment decided this was defiance, and both sides prepared 
for war. Governor Grey agreed later, however, to give 
recognition to the title ‘King’ but, when troops under 
his orders resumed the construction of the military road 
south from Drury, the Maori prepared for war and faced 
the Imperial troops when they crossed the Mangatawhiri 
River, near Mercer. Tamihana took the field with his men. 
After the battle of Rangiriri in 1863, he realised that 
resistance would be futile and wanted to surrender, but 
was persuaded not to do so by his fellow tribesmen. How¬ 
ever, after the murder of Volkner at Opotiki, Tamihana 
surrendered and journeyed to Wellington to plead for 
the return of his confiscated lands. Although treated with 
respect by the government, he was unsuccessful, returned 
home in ill-health and died in 1866. 

Tamihana was converted to Christianity in 1839, and 
took up the baptismal name of Wiremu Tamihana (Wil¬ 
liam Thompson). 

TE WAKE, Heremaia (c. 1840-1918) was chief of the 
Ngati Manawa and Kai Tutae sub-tribes of Te Rarawa Ki 
Hokianga. Son of an American whaler and a Hokianga 
Maori mother, Te Wake was leader of his hapu by the mid- 
1860s. In 1868 he led a Te Rarawa raid against Ngapuhi, 
which resulted in his imprisonment for murder. He was 
pardoned after a spectacular escape from Mt Eden jail, 
however, and went on to become a pillar of respectability 
in the Maori and Pakeha worlds. 

He was the leading chief of the North Hokianga Maori 
settlements, especially Te Karaka, Waihou, Whakarapa 
(later Panguru) and Motuti. He acted at various times as 
a school committee chairman, a native land assessor and 
a returning officer for the Northern Maori electorate. He 
also kept the Catholic faith alive in the district through the 
decade when the church abandoned its missions there. 

He was responsible for having the church built at 
Panguru in 1883. He died during the influenza epidemic 
of 1918. 

TE WHANGA LAGOON is an inland lake, NZ’s sixth 
largest, with an area of 175 km 2 in the centre of Chatham 
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Island (nearly one quarter of the island’s area), the largest 
island in the Chatham Islands group. The lagoon is cut off 
from the sea by a sandbank. 

TE WHEROWHERO is the family name of the Maori 
Kings. 

Potatau Te Wherowhero (P-1860) was the son of a fa¬ 
mous fighting chief of the Waikato and Maniapoto people, 
Te Rau-anga-anga. Potatau himself became a legendary 
battle leader in campaigns against the Ngati Toa tribes at 
Kawhia and the mighty Ngati Awa in Taranaki, and con¬ 
ducted long and costly (in terms of human life) campaigns 
until the European missionary influence subdued many of 
the more warlike Maori tribes. Te Wherowhero never did 
cede sovereignty to the British Crown, but he established 
a good rapport with early governors, especially Grey, and 
was not hostile to the presence of European settlers in his 
region. From the beginning of the 1850s, Te Wherowhero 
became less friendly towards Europeans as the settlers 
occupied more and more Maori land. Because of his 
widespread prestige he was declared Maori King during 
elaborate ceremonies at Ngaruawahia in 1858. 

Potatau II, formally Tukaroto Matutaera Potatau Te 
Wherowhero Tawhiao (1825-94), was the second Maori 
King, who succeeded to the office on the death of his 
father. He was an advocate of guerrilla war against the 
British Army in the wars of the 1860s, but groups of war¬ 
riors insisted on making stands within fortifications which 
were overwhelmed later by General Cameron’s forces. 
Had the King’s tactics been adopted, there is little doubt 
the Waikato Campaign would have presented a much 
more difficult problem for the British. Before the Battle of 
Orakau, he had moved deep into the King Country and 
maintained a prosperous pa near Te Kuiti from the early 
1860s until peace was made with the government in 1881. 
Following a visit to England during the 1880s, he rejected 
a government offer of a seat on the Legislative Council 
and an annual pension, on the grounds that it would 
prejudice the independence of the King Movement. 

Potatau Te Wherowhero Mahuta, the third Maori 
King, (c.1855—1912), was the second son of Tawhiao, 
but was elected to the office of King by the Kauhanganui, 
or King Parliament. Mahuta did a deal with Seddon, by 
which he accepted a seat in the Legislative Council and in 
the government, in exchange for opening up one million 
acres (405,000 ha) for settlement on a leasehold basis. 
However, it was not until 1903 that he could get enough 
agreement among his fellow chiefs to take up his seat 
and join Seddon’s administration. He did not join Ward’s 
cabinet, and later decided not to remain in the Legislative 
Council, in order to enable the King Movement to regain 
its independence. 

Potatau Te Wherowhero Te Rata (1880-1933) was the 
fourth Maori King, the eldest of the five sons of Mahuta. 
He travelled to England in 1913 and was granted an audi¬ 
ence with King George V, but during the English visit his 


health broke down and he was unable to maintain the 
leadership of the movement with vigour. He was greatly 
respected, however, by Maori and Pakeha alike. 

Te Rata was succeeded by Koroki Mahuta Te Whe¬ 
rowhero (1909-66), his only son. Although Koroki was 
hereditary chief of the Waikato and associated tribes, he 
faced a campaign among some of his chiefs to appoint the 
remarkable Princess Te Puea Herangi as leader of the King 
Movement on the death of his father in 1933. 

Koroki was succeeded by the present Maori Queen, 
Dame Te Atairangikaahu. 

TE WHITI-O-RONGOMAI III, Erueti (c.1830-1907) 
was a leader of passive resistance against European confis¬ 
cation of Maori land, and a Maori perhaps more unfairly 
treated by Pakeha settlers than any other. He was born in 
Taranaki, a member of the Te Ati Awa tribe, and educated 
at a mission school, where he was noted for his aptitude 
for Bible studies. After he left school he set up a flour mill 
at a place called Warea, about 35 km south-west of New 
Plymouth, and was living peacefully in the area when, 
according to one historian, colonial troops burned his vil¬ 
lage in 1865. He moved his settlement to Parihaka, 42 km 
south-west of New Plymouth, where he granted haven to 
disaffected Maori, but he would not allow any of his fol¬ 
lowers to fight. After the wars, Titokowaru and Wiremu 
Kingi spent much time at Parihaka. 

Te Whiti was opposed to any land being sold to 
Europeans, and claimed that land which had already been 
confiscated in south Taranaki but not developed, should 
be returned to them. He believed that the Maori should be 
left alone to work out their own destiny and that, because 
both fighting and direct negotiation with the Pakeha had 
not solved their land problems, they should resort to pas¬ 
sive resistance or civil disobedience. He believed there was 
a ‘day of reckoning’ coming, when all Europeans would 
leave the country. Every month at Parihaka there was a 
special celebration for Te Whiti’s followers, and Maori 
from outside often attended these ceremonies to hear the 
prophet speak. 

Government surveyors moved onto the confiscated 
land in south Taranaki in 1879, and Te Whiti launched his 
campaign of civil disobedience, ploughing up roads and 
settlers’ pastures, and removing surveyors’ pegs. At first 
the government tried to temper the anger of the colonists 
and some of their own members by advocating restraint, 
and the Native Minister of the time, Bryce, resigned when 
his colleagues refused to accept his advice to take forceful 
action against Te Whiti. By the end of 1881, however, the 
government was forced into a position of taking action 
or admitting that the confiscation of the land was illegal. 
Bryce was reinstated in the Ministry, and in November 
1881 led 1,600 Armed Constabulary and militia men to 
Parihaka to arrest Te Whiti and his associate, Tohu. A 
constitutional crisis developed when the Governor, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, claimed that the Ministry was taking 
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unwarranted action against the Maori leaders, and was 
illegally holding them without trial. Te Whiti was released 
after a year, and it was assumed he would have lost his 
mana because of the government’s action. However, he 
soon built up his following again and, when a government 
investigation was under way into the land question, he 
renewed his policy of passive resistance. In 1886 he and 
Titokowaru were jailed for several months, and the back 
of the civil disobedience campaign was finally broken. 

Te Whiti was a man of great character, intelligence 
and commanding appearance. He taught his people to be 
sober, to work hard and to face their situation with cour¬ 
age and calm. 

TE WIATA, IniaWatene (1915-71) was a superb oper¬ 
atic bass baritone, the first Maori singer to earn an inter¬ 
national reputation, and an actor who appeared on stage, 
in films and on television. 

Te Wiata was born and raised in Otaki. In 1947 he 
went to study and sing in London, and became one of 
the leading singers at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden. London was his base for the rest of his life, but 
he made tours back to NZ as well as to other parts of the 
world, including a season on Broadway, New York. Te 
Wiata had a strong and likeable personality, and was a 
man of diverse talents. He won a major film role in The 
Seekers, and performed in musicals and light opera and on 
the concert platform as well as in grand opera. 

Te Wiata was also an accomplished wood carver in 
the traditional Maori style. One massive piece of work, 
finished after his death by another carver, stood for many 
years in the foyer of NZ House, London. 

TEA TREE, or ti-tree, is a general term for manuka and 
kanuka. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION was, until after World 
War Two, confined to technical high schools or technical 
departments of some secondary schools, and the majority 
of the pupils were those deemed by teachers and parents 
to be unable to cope intellectually with the ‘professional’ 
academic courses at secondary level. 

Since the 1950s, however, there has been increasing 
government investment in the provision of educational 
facilities for tradespeople and technicians. Significant 
advances have been made by government encouragement 
for the establishment of technical institutes and community 
colleges in provincial centres and with the eligibility since 
1976 of full-time technical institute students for tertiary 
assistance grants similar to those available to university 
students. In 1991 the government introduced the National 
Qualifications Framework and then supported a system of 
Industry Training Organisations to develop and oversee 
qualifications for their trades. The qualifications were reg¬ 
istered on the framework and were aimed at standardising 
training for each sector. The qualifications could be taught 


by polytechnics or other training providers approved by 
the New Zealand Qualifications Authority and were con¬ 
structed from unit standards which could be interchanged 
between qualifications. A lack of industry support has 
seen some ITOs and their qualifications founder. Some 
have also been hindered by a lack of enthusiasm among 
some schools and tertiary education providers for the unit- 
based system of qualifications. (See also Polytechnics.) 

TECOMANTHE (Tecomanthe speciosa) is the only native 
representative of the mainly tropical family, Bignoniaceae, 
well known for its ornamental species. NZ tecomanthe is a 
vigorous vine with large glossy pinnately compound leaves 
similar to kohekohe leaves and, in midwinter, bunches of 
large creamy-green flowers. When rediscovered in nature 
(in 1945) this plant had been reduced to a single individual 
but fortunately it is relatively easily reproduced by cuttings 
and also sets seed. As a result it is now not uncommon in 
gardens in warmer parts of NZ. 

TEKAPO is the name of a lake, a river, a locality and two 
hydro-electric power stations (Tekapo A and B), high up 
against the Two Thumb Range in the Southern Alps, in 
South Canterbury. 

The lake is at an altitude of 707 m and covers 83 km 2 . 
It is fed by the Godley and Cass Rivers, and from its south¬ 
ern end runs the Tekapo River which crosses the Macken¬ 
zie Basin and joins the Pukaki and Ohau Rivers. 

Tekapo A hydro-electric station is sited close to the 
Lake Tekapo settlement at the southern end of the lake 
and draws water from the Tekapo River, close to its source 
at the lake, before the water is sent on through the canal to 
Tekapo B. Tekapo A was commissioned in 1951 and has a 
capacity of 25.2 MW, producing around 160 GWh annu¬ 
ally. A 25-km canal takes much of the outflow from Lake 
Tekapo across the Mackenzie Basin to the eastern shore¬ 
line of Lake Pukaki where it feeds the Tekapo B hydro¬ 
electric power station which has a generating capacity of 
160 MW (800 GWh annually). Tekapo B is part of the 
Upper Waitaki scheme and was commissioned in 1977. 
Both power stations are controlled by Meridian Energy. 



Lake Tekapo from the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
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An international observatory was built at nearby Mt 
St John, by the University of Pennsylvania, because the 
region has a high proportion of clear, cloudless days. Near 
the observatory, the US government built a satellite-track¬ 
ing station, later closed down because the tracking could 
be done better and more cheaply in Hawaii. 

TELEVISION broadcasts for public viewing were first 
made in NZ on a closed circuit basis in the studios of the 
then NZ Broadcasting Service in March 1951. In May 
1952 Canterbury University broadcast television from its 
experimental station in Christchurch over a distance of 
two miles (3.2 km). A government committee, established 
in 1949, decided in the early 1950s to recommend the 
adoption of a 405-line system of transmission. Experi¬ 
ments were conducted by the Bell Radio and Television 
Corporation of Auckland in 1958 on three nights a week, 
using this system, but the 625-line system, adopted by a 
number of overseas countries, was subsequently accepted 
by the government here. Some transmissions were made 
during 1959. In January 1960 the government announced 
it would introduce television as an entertainment medium, 
and by 1961 programmes were being transmitted for 18 
hours each week. Regular transmissions began in Auck¬ 
land in 1960, in Christchurch and Wellington in 1961, and 
in Dunedin in 1962. Over the following four years more 
than half the households in NZ bought television sets. 
TV1 now covers all but about 1 per cent of the population 
of NZ. A second television transmission network began 
from Auckland and Christchurch in June 1975. This chan¬ 
nel, now known as TV2, also has nationwide coverage. 
Both TVNZ television channels are commercial. 

The government decided in 1983 that a third channel 
warrant should be awarded by the Broadcasting Tribunal. 
A change of government in 1984 delayed the start of the 
hearings of a number of applications which commenced 
in August 1985 and ended in February 1987. In August 
1987, the tribunal awarded a third channel to TV3 over 
a number of aspirants, including groups backed by some 
of NZ’s biggest companies. TV3 had an unsuccessful start 
commercially after launching in November 1989 and 
went into receivership in May 1990. In December 1991, 
Can West Global Communications of Canada bought a 20 
per cent shareholding and took control of the TV3 opera¬ 
tion and has since increased its holding. TV3 is NZ’s only 
privately-owned, free-to-air national TV network, and in 
1997 it launched TV4, which was relaunched as a free-to- 
air music channel, C4, in 2003. 

All three networks are fully commercial but program¬ 
ming is supported by NZ On Air, a government appointed 
board, which controls expenditure of the money received 
from television and radio consumer licences ($110 for each 
household with a television receiver). NZ On Air used its 
annual licence income of about $85 million to support 
the interests of a public radio and television broadcasting 
system. Licence fees were phased out from July 2000. 


TVNZ was a state-owned-enterprise until 2003 when 
it was redesignated a Crown-owned Company (CROC) 
and the television and transmission services were sepa¬ 
rated. Transmission Holdings Ltd became an SOE from 1 
January 2004. TVNZ’s prime purpose is to meet its char¬ 
ter objectives to ‘inform, educate and entertain all NZers, 
reflecting and fostering NZ’s identity and culture’. 

Television is virtually deregulated. Sky Television (with 
a shareholding by TVNZ) began pay television transmis¬ 
sion in 1990 and by the mid-1990s a number of UHF 
frequencies were being taken up by regional and special 
interest television transmission companies, including re¬ 
gional channels in main population centres, a music chan¬ 
nel and a horse racing channel. 

Within the first decade of the 21st century, all major 
television stations plan to go from the existing analogue 
systems to a digital system that offers improved reception; 
Sky TV is already on this system. In 1998 a free-to-air 
terrestrial broadcaster, Prime Television NZ Ltd, began 
broadcasting on UHF and in 2002 Prime, a subsidiary of 
Australian company Prime Television Ltd, entered a joint 
venture with Australia’s Nine Network. 

Maori Television was launched across NZ in 2004 
as a statutory corporation under the Maori Television 
Service Act 2003, which requires the channel to provide 
cost effective, high quality programming in te reo and to 
have regard to children in immersion education and all 
adults learning te reo Maori. Maori Television reaches an 
estimated 82 per cent of the population with free-to-air 
UHF coverage. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES were organisations which 
attempted to wean NZers off the ‘demon’ alcoholic drink. 
The early immigrants to NZ brought their drinking habits 
with them, often resulting in excessive drunkenness. Tem¬ 
perance Societies began as early as the 1830s in NZ as an 
attempt to persuade people voluntarily to abstain from 
alcohol. This pressure brought about the first licensing 
laws which were passed with the Distillation Ordinance 
of 1841. In 1864 a local ordinance was passed in Otago 
which allowed justices to refuse to grant a liquor licence 
when it was opposed by two-thirds of the local household¬ 
ers. In the 1870s conventions occurred throughout NZ 
under colourful titles such as ‘Lodges of Total Abstainers’ 
and ‘Bands of Hope’. In 1886 the various groups formed 
themselves into a national group called ‘The NZ Alliance 
for the Abolition of the Liquor Traffic’. In the 1890s a bill 
was passed in parliament which allowed local districts to 
make their own choice about prohibition and 12 separate 
districts went ‘dry’. 

The closest NZ ever came to full prohibition was in 
a ballot of 1919 when prohibition was ahead by 13,000 
votes, but that was overturned when the votes came in 
from the forces still stationed overseas from World War 
One. After that the temperance movement declined in 
numbers and influence. (See also Liquor Licensing.) 
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TEMPSKY, Gustavus Ferdinand von (1828-68) was a 
Prussian-born adventurer, mercenary soldier, farmer and 
goldminer. His skill and daring as a soldier in the NZ 
Wars, during his nine years in NZ, earned him a legendary 
reputation among the settlers. 

Tempsky was the son of a senior officer in the Prus¬ 
sian Army and was himself trained at the cadet school in 
Berlin, receiving a commission in the Third Fusiliers of 
Prussia at the age of 16. He served for just nine months, 
though, and left to seek adventure. He went first to 
Central America, then to California, where he joined the 
gold rush. He returned to South America, undertaking an 
adventure-packed journey, from where he married Emilia 
Bell. The family travelled to Scotland, where Tempsky 
wrote an account of his journey through South America, 
called Milta , and a year later moved to Victoria, arriving 
in 1858, where Tempsky took up land for farming. He 
applied for leadership of an expedition being mounted 
to explore central Australia, but the government chose a 
British national and Tempsky would not serve in a sub¬ 
ordinate position. He sold up in Australia and joined the 
gold rush at Coromandel in 1862. 

Tempsky joined the Colonial Defence Force as an 
ensign in 1863, and he and his Forest Rangers quickly 
established themselves as such an effective fighting unit 
that he was promoted to the rank of captain. The Prussian 
was a major factor in the overcoming of the stout Maori 
resistance at the battle of Orakau, near Te Awamutu, in 
1864 (for which he was promoted to the rank of major), 
as he led many assaults on the position of Rewi Mania- 
poto’s defenders despite crippling losses. He was actually 
placed under arrest in 1865, after angrily refusing to obey 
orders which had been authorised by the government. 
Under these orders he would have been forced to serve 
under a Major Fraser, a man of proven worth but junior 
in precedence to Tempsky. He was reinstated following 
the withdrawal of his resignation when a new Defence 
Minister was appointed later in the year. 

Tempsky continued to fight Maori insurgents, and that 
was how he died, holding an exposed position against 
Titokowaru’s warriors at Te Ngutu-o-te-manu. His body 
was burned on a funeral pyre by Maori. He was widely 
admired for his courage and energy, but deprecated by 
some for his Prussian arrogance. 

Tempsky was one of the more colourful characters of 
19th-century NZ, albeit a short-lived one. He is remem¬ 
bered not only for his exploits in war, however, but for 
some attractive watercolours which are held in the Alex¬ 
ander Turnbull and Hocken Libraries. They depict with a 
primitive realism incidents from his experiences in NZ. 

TEMUKA, a town of nearly 4,000 people on the banks 
of the Temuka River, 19 km north of Timaru and 16 km 
south-east of Geraldine, is the centre of an alluvial plain 
which supports market gardening, mixed farming, dairy¬ 
ing and some sheep farming. The area was first settled in 


1853, the first settlement was called Wallingford and a 
nearby settlement was called Arowhenua, after a Maori 
pa on the site. The borough of Temuka was constituted in 
1899 embracing both Wallingford and Arowhenua, and 
the town became a ward of the Timaru District (popula¬ 
tion 18,000) in 1989. The town’s name, a contraction of 
Te umu kaha, refers to the large earth ovens of Maori who 
first lived here, but remains appropriate today as Temuka 
is one of the country’s main manufacturers of insulators 
and ceramics. 

The town’s other claim to fame is that pioneer aviator, 
Richard Pearse, lived nearby. Pearse is claimed to have 
made his 100-yard flight along the main Waitohi road, 
about 13 km from Temuka, on 31 March 1903, allegedly 
beating the Wright Brothers into the air by about nine 
months. 

TENCH (Tinea tinea) is a stout-bodied freshwater fish 
which is usually dull olive green on the body and slightly 
more golden on shoulders and cheeks. 

Tench is common in Europe and is popular among ang¬ 
lers, despite its sluggish behaviour. It was brought to NZ 
as a sports fish in 1867 and 1868 but found little favour. 
Formerly found only in waters near Oamaru in the South 
Island and Otaki in the North Island, it is now widespread 
in lakes and rivers in and north of the Waikato. 

In Europe, tench is reported as reaching up to 70 cm in 
length and 4 kg in weight. 

TENNIS began on an organised basis in NZ following 
the formation at Hastings in December 1886 of the NZ 
Lawn Tennis Association, which became immediately 
affiliated to the Lawn Tennis Association (of England). 
The structure of the game’s administration on a district 
basis remains much the same as it was then. 

NZ had early success at the game internationally, as 
part of an Australasian Davis Cup Team, which entered in 
the cup in 1905, losing to America in the final round. In 
1906, Australasia again lost to America, this time in the 
second round. In 1907, however, N E Brookes of Australia 
and F A Wilding of NZ, representing Australasia, defeated 
both America and Britain to win the Davis Cup for the 
first time. Australasia defended the cup in 1908 and 1909. 
There was no match in 1910. NZ did not have a repre¬ 
sentative in the Australasian team from 1911 to 1913, and 
the Davis Cup was lost in 1912 to Britain. Wilding was 
back in the team in 1914, and Australasia won the Davis 
Cup again. Wilding was killed in World War One, and 
since then NZ and Australia have had separate teams and 
NZ has never won the cup again. 

Wilding continues to be regarded as NZ’s greatest-ever 
tennis player, in terms of his superiority over his contem¬ 
poraries. Another NZer, H A Parker, was a member of the 
1905 Australasian Davis Cup team and was men’s singles 
champion in NZ on five occasions between 1902 and 
1908. In 1983 Chris Lewis became the first NZer to reach 
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the men’s singles finals at Wimbledon. He was beaten by 
John McEnroe of the US. Lewis was one of a crop of fine 
players on the professional circuit in the 1970s, including 
Brian Fairlie, Onny Parun and Russell Simpson, but none 
ever reached the top flight. More recently, Brett Stevens, 
a sound second-level professional, has carried the flag for 
NZ tennis but announced his retirement in 1999, as did 
Jeff Simpson who had been the NZ Davis Cup captain for 
the previous 16 years. 

The two most successful women players in interna¬ 
tional tennis were Ruia Morrison, who reached the quar¬ 
ter-finals at Wimbledon, and Belinda Cordwell who made 
the final of the Australian Open in 1989. 

TERNS (Laridae) are members of the gull family and not 
unlike gulls in their various colour combinations of grey, 
black and white. They are black and white, but tend to 
be more slender, with shorter legs, sharp-pointed bills and 
forked tails. Six species are found in NZ. 

• Black-fronted terns (Sterna albostriata), 30 cm long, 
breed only in the South Island, east of the main ranges, 
between September and January. They often spend 
winter on North Island coasts. 

• White-winged black terns (Cblidonias leucopterus), 23 
cm long, are found in coastal lagoons, estuaries and 
swamps from the Bay of Islands to Invercargill. 

• Caspian terns (Hydroprogne caspia), the longest spe¬ 
cies at 51 cm and with a wing span of 1.4 m, are abun¬ 
dant around the coasts of the North and South Islands. 
Some from the south move north for winter. 



The Caspian tern. 


• White-fronted terns (Sterna striata), 42 cm long, are the 
commonest tern found around the NZ coast. Immature 
birds migrate to Australia for winter. 

• Fairy terns (S. nereis), 25 cm long, are the rarest species 
which breed in NZ, and are found nesting on a few 
beaches in Northland and the Kaipara Harbour. 

• Little terns (S. albifrons) visit some North Island har¬ 
bours in summer, but do not nest in NZ, arriving here 
probably from Australia. 

Rare vagrants are sometimes recorded in NZ, for example. 


sooty terns (5. fuscata) and white terns (Gygis alba), which 
are found in tropical and sub-tropical waters around 
Norfolk Island and the Kermadec Islands. Antarctic 
terns (5. vittata) breed on the sub-Antarctic islands from 
Macquarie to the Snares and Stewart Island. A number of 
other terns have also been recorded in NZ. These include 
the whiskered tern (Cblidonias bybrida), the gull-billed 
tern (Gelochelidon nilotica), the Arctic tern (S. paradis- 
aea), the common tern (S. birundo), the crested tern ( S. 
bergii), and the bridled tern (S. anaetbetus). The grey 
ternlet (Procelsterna cerulea) is now known to have bred 
on islands off northern NZ. 

TERRY, Edward Lionel (1873-1952) committed a 
racially-motivated murder in Haining Street, Wellington, 
in 1905 because of his fanaticism on what was commonly 
known as the ‘Yellow Peril’. Fear of the Chinese culturally 
swamping other countries was by no means only a NZ 
phobia during the 19th century and the opening years of 
the 20th. It was prevalent on the western seaboard of the 
US, in Australia and other European colonies. In NZ the 
bigotry was given respectability by the outspoken support 
of even the Prime Minister Richard Seddon. It had flour¬ 
ished on the goldfields, which had attracted many men 
from the impoverished parts of China. They were virtually 
forced to work their way through the tailings from other 
mines because they were not allowed to stake and work 
fresh claims of their own. 

Most of the Chinese came to make their fortunes, to 
send money back to China and to return there to their 
families. Many were unable to do so and were forced 
in old age to live in ghettos in the main cities, like Greys 
Avenue in Auckland and Haining Street in Wellington. 

Terry was an Englishman, reputedly from a wealthy 
family, educated at Merton College, Wimbledon, and for 
a time served with the Royal Horse Guards. He was a 
policeman in South Africa and worked in both Canada 
and the United States before arriving in NZ in 1903. He 
worked here as a clerk, a bushman and a surveyor. In 1904 
he wrote a pamphlet called The Shadow which embodied 
his hatred for the coloured races and his strident belief in 
racial purity. He was working at Mangonui at the time 
and after having his work printed in Auckland he walked 
to Wellington, handing out copies as he went. 

In the capital city he began a campaign to persuade 
the government to suspend coloured immigration and to 
confine all Maori to Stewart Island and the Chathams. He 
even had the gall to make his case against the Maori to Dr 
Maui Pomare. NZers generally took little notice of Terry’s 
extremism until he felt constrained to dramatise his argu¬ 
ment by shooting dead a penniless 70-year-old Chinese 
semi-invalid who had spent most of his life mining for 
gold on the West Coast. 

Terry gave himself up to the police, handing them his 
revolver and a copy of The Shadow by way of explana¬ 
tion. He was sentenced to death but later had his sentence 
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commuted to life imprisonment and spent the rest of his 
life confined to mental hospitals. He made frequent escape 
attempts and by the end of his long life was convinced that 
he was the Messiah, wearing his hair and beard uncut, 
long robes and sandals. 

TESTING LABORATORY REGISTRATION COUN¬ 
CIL (Telarc) was established in 1973 as a statutory body 
of the NZ Government after the passing of the Testing 
Laboratory Registration Act in 1972. The Act requires 
the Council to promote the development and maintenance 
of good laboratory practice in testing, and to establish a 
registration scheme of testing laboratories which comply 
with that practice. The first Telarc Registered Laboratory 
accreditations were granted to NZ Aluminium Smelters 
and SGS Qualitest Division in 1975. 

An amendment of the Act in 1983 required the Council 
to promote the development and maintenance of good 
quality assurance practices in the supply of goods and 
services, and to maintain a registration scheme of those 
who comply with that practice. This amendment also 
allowed the Council to introduce a new certification serv¬ 
ice, ISO 9000, which differed from the original laboratory 
accreditation service. 

Management of the accreditation and certification 
functions was separated in 1997. The accreditation service 
name was changed to International Accreditation New 
Zealand (IANZ). IANZ is the national authority for 
accrediting testing and calibration laboratories, radiology 
services, inspection bodies and certification bodies. IANZ 
also assumed management of the New Zealand Quality 
College, which provides professional training courses on 
topics complementary to the services provided by IANZ 
and Telarc Ltd. 

A registered company, Telarc Ltd became the manage¬ 
ment certification service with its own Board reporting to 
the Council. 

THAMES, a town with just under 7,000 people at the 
base of the Coromandel Peninsula and beside the estu¬ 
ary of the Waihou or Thames River, is the largest town 
within the Thames-Coromandel administrative district, 
which includes the peninsula and has a total population 
of around 26,000. It also acts as a commercial centre for 
the farming district of the Hauraki Plains to the west and 
south of the town. 

Thames is a historic site. Captain Cook sailed down 
the Hauraki Gulf almost to the mouth of the Waihou 
River which he named the Thames. Gold was first dis¬ 
covered nearby in the early 1850s, but it wasn’t until an 
arrangement had been reached with local Maori to allow 
the prospecting of the area that a major strike was found 
in 1867. 

By 1870 the town of Shortland, as it was then called, 
had roared into existence with a population of around 
20,000, greater than that of Auckland at that time. Once 


the easily recovered alluvial gold had gone, there was a 
new boom in the 1880s when veins were found in the hill¬ 
sides beside the town and in other parts of the peninsula. 
Because the equipment needed to extract the gold was 
expensive, companies were formed and mining continued 
until just after World War One. The region remains of 
intense interest to mining companies. 

Shortland and an adjacent settlement known as Gra- 
hamstown were amalgamated in 1870 and called Thames. 
It became a borough three years later. 

THATCHER, Charles Robert (1830-78) was one of the 

earliest and most popular of the entertainers to tour NZ 
during the first 30 years of organised European settlement. 
He was particularly well known for his satirical songs and 
jingles, many of which have been the object of study for 
their comic use of early colonial slang. 

Born in England, Thatcher began playing the flute in 
theatre orchestras, and emigrated to Victoria as a gold- 
miner in 1852. It was at Bendigo that he first attracted 
attention as a singer, making up satirical verses to well- 
known tunes. He and his Australian wife, Annie, followed 
the gold rush to NZ, arriving in Dunedin in 1862. They 
were the highlight of the city’s entertainment programme 
for several months. Thatcher’s gold-mining songs and 
satirical verses gained wide appeal, even though they were 
criticised among society leadership as vulgar. He toured 
NZ again from 1863 for two years, then returned in 1869 
for six months, after a season in Australia. 

Thatcher later returned to England and established 
himself as an art dealer. Some of his songs have been 
revived by folk-song researchers, and recorded in recent 
times. 

THATCHER, Frederick (1814-90) was an English-born 
architect, who emigrated to NZ in 1843 to take up land 
in New Plymouth, but was ordained as a priest of the 
Anglican Church in 1853. Thatcher is remembered as the 
architect of St Mary’s Church, Parnell, Auckland (1860), 
St Paul’s Church, Wellington (1866), and a number of 
other churches in the Gothic revival form, as well as hos¬ 
pitals and schools in NZ. 

THIERRY, Charles Philippe Hippolyte de (1793-1864), 
known as Baron de Thierry, the self-styled ‘sovereign chief 
of NZ, King of Nukuheva’, was an eccentric and colourful 
early settler whose life has been the subject of much study 
by writers and historians, including novelist Robin Hyde 
whose brilliantly impressionistic Check to Your King is 
one of the country’s best-known novels. 

De Thierry, the son of a French emigrant, was probably 
born in the Netherlands. He eloped with a music pupil 
who was the daughter of an archdeacon, and then failed in 
an attempt at ordination because the Bishop of Norwich 
was dissatisfied with him. 

An early interest in Captain Cook and the Pacific was 
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rekindled by a meeting with the Maori chiefs, Hongi Hika 
and Waikato, at Cambridge in England. Through Thomas 
Kendall, a missionary from the Bay of Islands who was 
accompanying the chiefs, de Thierry arranged the purchase 
of land in NZ. In 1822, it was alleged that Kendall made 
the purchase of 40,000 acres (16,200 ha). De Thierry then 
planned to establish a colony in NZ and, immediately 
after his arrival some 15 years later in 1837, he alarmed 
the British Resident, James Busby, by sending a message 
claiming bogus rights of sovereignty in NZ. 

De Thierry arrived at Hokianga with 93 ‘subjects’ 
aboard the vessel Nimrod and issued an announcement 
that he would establish a stable government with free 
trade and no taxation. Houses were built and a road 
begun to the Bay of Islands but when the money ran out 
the settlement foundered. He and his family lived for a 
time in isolation and discomfort on 300 acres (121.5 ha) 
given to them by Maori, but later he settled in Auckland 
where he taught music for a time. 

THOMAS, Arthur Allan (1938- ) was a central figure in 
one of the most publicised murders in modern NZ history. 
He was convicted and spent nine years in jail after being 
charged with the 17 June 1970 murder of Harvey and 
Jeanette Crewe. He was pardoned in 1979 after a growing 
level of community concern that he was innocent. 

The Crewes were shot and killed in their home on their 
farm in the small farming district of Pukekawa in south 
Auckland. Their baby daughter, Rochelle, was left in the 
house while the couple’s bodies were trussed up, weighted 
down and dropped into the Waikato River. The bodies 
were found by the police in September, and in November 
Thomas was arrested and charged with murder. He had 
lived in the Pukekawa district all his life and had been an 
acquaintance of Jeanette Crewe. 

The evidence against Thomas was circumstantial but 
he was found guilty by juries at two trials, and despite a 
number of petitions and appeals (up to the Privy Council) 
he remained in prison. Gradually, journalists and other 
members of the public became interested in the Thomas 
case and several books were written on the subject, the 
best known of which is Beyond Reasonable Doubt by 
London-based David A Yallop (from which a feature film 
was later produced). 

Increasingly, those who investigated the case against 
Thomas became convinced it was grossly inadequate and a 
campaign to free him grew in intensity. When he was par¬ 
doned in 1979, Thomas was awarded $1 million in com¬ 
pensation. He later resumed farming in a new district. 

THOMAS, Joseph (1803-?) was a surveyor who did an 
enormous amount of work in NZ, including the design of 
Christchurch, despite having spent less than ten years in 
the colony. He was born in England and served with the 
British Army in India, before arriving in NZ in 1840. He 
worked for the NZ Company as a surveyor in Wanganui, 


Wellington, Hawke’s Bay, Wairarapa and Otago, before 
returning to England in the mid-1840s. 

He arrived back in 1848 charged with the selection 
and planning of a site for the Canterbury Association’s 
settlement. He made his decision in 1849 and, with a 
tremendous burst of energy, organised the surveying and 
mapping of about a million ha of Canterbury, even nam¬ 
ing Christchurch, Sumner and Lyttelton and the streets 
therein. He organised the construction of roads, barracks, 
a jetty and even customs houses but halted work in March 
1850 when he had spent all the £20,000 allocated to him 
and had even incurred some debts against the expected 
sale of the association’s land. When John Godley arrived 
in April 1850, he considered Thomas had been extrava¬ 
gant and, when Godley’s position as NZ Company agent 
was confirmed, Thomas resigned and returned to Eng¬ 
land. He was embittered by his belief that he had been 
given some undertaking that the agent’s position would 
be his. He was a volatile and energetic man, who made 
many enemies. Nothing is known of his career following 
his departure from NZ in 1851. 

THOMSON, James Allan (1881-1928) was NZ’s first 
Rhodes Scholar, who later became a distinguished scientist 
and scientific administrator. He was born in Dunedin, the 
son of George Malcolm Thomson, an analytical chemist 
who was an MP for a time and a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. James was educated at Otago University 
and, after his selection as a Rhodes Scholar, at Oxford. 
On his return to NZ in 1911, after a period in Western 
Australia, he was appointed palaeontologist with the NZ 
Geological Survey. After three years he became director 
of the Dominion Museum, a post he held until his death 
from tuberculosis. He helped establish the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR). His text¬ 
book, Brachiopod Morphology and Genera, Tertiary and 
Recent , was a standard work in NZ educational institu¬ 
tions for many years. 

THOMSON, John Mansfield (1926-99) was NZ’s most 
famous music scholar, well-known both in this country 
and overseas. He was born in Blenheim and grew up in 
Marlborough, and lived and worked in London for many 
years, before returning to NZ permanently in 1983. As a 
writer and editor he contributed greatly to the literature 
of music and gave great support to NZ music. His pub¬ 
lications include: A Distant Music: the Life and Times of 
Alfred Hill (1980), Yonr Book of the Recorder (1989), 
Biographical Dictionary ofNZ Composers (1990), Musi¬ 
cal Images: a NZ Historical Journey 1840-1990 (1990), 
Oxford History ofNZ Music (1991), and The Cambridge 
Companion to the Recorder (1995). He founded the pres¬ 
tigious Oxford Liniversity Press journal. Early Music. 

In 1988 the Composers’ Association of NZ awarded 
him the Citation for Services to NZ Music, and in 1991 he 
received an honorary doctorate from Victoria University. 
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THOMSON, John Turnbull (1821-84) was a civil engi¬ 
neer, explorer, NZ’s first Surveyor-General, and he selected 
the site and laid out the town of Invercargill. He was born 
in Northumberland, educated at Aberdeen University, and 
became Government Surveyor in Singapore during the 
early 1840s. 

He arrived in Auckland in 1856 and decided to take 
up land as a sheep farmer in Canterbury but, after being 
told that all the land was taken, accepted the post as Chief 
Surveyor for the province of Otago. After surveying Inver¬ 
cargill, he explored the Waiau, Mataura, Oreti, Aparima 
and Waitaki Rivers to their sources, discovered the Lindis 
Pass and, after crossing it, came across the source of the 
Clutha River, and Lakes Wanaka and Hawea. He was an 
energetic and innovative surveyor, who managed to cope 
with the extraordinary growth of population and spread 
of settlement following the discovery of gold in Otago in 
the early 1860s. On the abolition of the provinces, Thom¬ 
son became the first Surveyor-General, and introduced a 
uniform system of surveying. 

He was a man of considerable intellectual attainment, 
with a methodical, analytical mind, acknowledged for his 
integrity and austerity, but also for his lack of a sense of 
humour. 

The Thomson Mountains in Southland, which run 
through to Central Otago, were named after the surveyor 
in 1863, by his colleague James McKerrow. 

THORNLEY, Geoffrey Russell (1942- ) was born in 
Levin, studied at the Elam School of Arts in Auckland for 
four years, and held his first one-man show in Auckland in 
1967. His early figurative paintings evolved into abstract, 
with meticulous attention paid to surface and colour. In 
the 1970s, he used the grid as an underlying structure for 
paintings made up of subtle colour nuances. By the 1980s, 
he was using shaped canvases with thick, richly painted 
surfaces. His paintings continue to focus on colour and 
surface rather than image. 

THREE KINGS ISLANDS are a group of small, rocky 
islands, 50 km north-west of the northern tip of NZ, 
named by Abel Tasman who anchored close by on 5 Janu¬ 
ary 1643, the eve of the Feast of the Epiphany which cel¬ 
ebrates the visit to the Infant Jesus of the Three Kings, or 
the Magi. The islands are protected as a wildlife refuge. 

THRUSHES ( Turdidae ); song thrushes and blackbirds 
are not native to NZ but were introduced from England 
in 1862 and are now among the most numerous birds in 
NZ. 

• Song thrushes (Turdus pbilomelos), 23 cm long, are 
a warm olive brown in colour, with paler underbody, 
spotted breast and reddish buff under the wing. They 
are found in all types of country and on most off-shore 
islands, north to the Kermadecs and south to Campbell 
Island. They feed mostly on the ground, eating snails 



Three Kings Islands: West King and Princess Islands from 
South-West King. 


and insects, but also take some berries and small fruit. 
Nests are often conspicuous and smoothly lined with 
mud or wood pulp, but in places such as Rangitoto 
Island where no mud is available, rotten wood and 
saliva are used. Three to six eggs, clear, greenish blue 
in colour with black spots, are laid between June and 
January and are incubated for 14 days. 

• Male blackbirds (7! merula), 25 cm long, are black 
with an orange-yellow bill, and the females are dark 
brown with a grey chin and brown bill. The juveniles 
are speckled reddish-brown, and have sometimes been 
incorrectly assumed to be hybrids of the blackbird and 
song thrush. Blackbirds are found throughout NZ, and 
more plentifully than the song thrush, and have similar 
eating habits but are more partial to fruit. Nests (often 
built in outbuildings, strengthened with but not lined 
with mud) hold two to five bluish-green, red-brown 
freckled eggs, laid between July and December. The 
incubation period is 14 days. 

Song thrushes commence singing in May and sing until 
January. The song is composed of connected phrases of 
groups of repetitive whistles. Blackbirds commence sing¬ 
ing in July and sing until January. The song is composed 
of non-repetitive notes in phrases with distinct pauses 
between phrases. (See also New Zealand Thrush.) 

TIGER SHELL (Calliostoma tigris) is a marine snail, coni¬ 
cal in outline, which belongs to the top-shells and grows to 
8 cm or more in length. It is the largest of the local species, 
is cream coloured and richly marked with red or reddish- 
brown streaks on the outside and lustrous mother-of-pearl 
on the inside. Its coloration makes it particularly popular 
with collectors. The tiger shell feeds on kelp and is found 
amongst the holdfasts just below low water mark. 

TIKA is the Maori term for ‘doing the right thing’, abiding 
by the moral and cultural precepts of God and the tribal 
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ethic. It contrasts with ‘he’, which is doing the ‘wrong 
thing, going astray’. The terms are derived from the same 
sort of imagery as is used in English, tika meaning roughly 
staying on the straight and narrow and he, leaving it. 

TIKI (see Heitiki) 

TILL, Maurice Alfred (1926- ) is a pianist with an inter¬ 
national reputation. He was born in Christchurch, and 
educated at Canterbury University, where he graduated 
with an MA and DipMus. He established himself as a 
leading accompanist in Australia and NZ for many world- 
famous singers and instrumentalists. In 1964 he made a 
concert tour to several European capitals. He has made 
many solo recital tours of NZ, and has played as soloist 
with the NZ Symphony Orchestra. As a member of the 
staff of Canterbury University for many years, he taught 
many successful younger NZ pianists, including Michael 
Houston. He lives in Christchurch, and in 2004 performed 
at a special concert to celebrate the 50th anniversary of his 
first public recital. 

TIMARU is an urban area of 26,700 people on the shore 
of Caroline Bay, at the southern end of the Canterbury 
Bight, 160 km south-west of Christchurch and 200 km 
north-east of Dunedin. It is the principal town of South 
Canterbury, the commercial centre for a prosperous sheep- 
farming, mixed-farming and wheat-growing region, and a 
district administered from the town with a total of around 
43,000 people. Before European settlement, the area was 
occupied by the Ngati Mamoe who were driven south by 
the Ngai Tahu from further north. 

In the late 1830s whalers operated from the shore of 
Caroline Bay, but the first permanent settlers were the 
Rhodes brothers (William, George and Robert) who took 
up land covering the whole area in 1852 and called it The 
Levels. The government planned a town in the early 1850s 
and the ruthlessly businesslike Rhodes family bought 
an area adjacent to the government’s planned town and 
began building on it quickly. By the time settlers arrived, 
the Rhodes’s development was further advanced. Com¬ 
petition between the two settlements built up, and was 
sometimes bitter. But they gradually merged to become 
the borough of Timaru in 1868, a city in 1948 and an 
administrative district in 1989. 

The city’s name comes from the Maori Te Maru, 
meaning ‘place of shelter’, which refers to the only haven 
for Maori canoes which paddled between Banks Penin¬ 
sula and Oamaru. The settlement suffered from lack of 
adequate port facilities and deepwater berthage until a 
breakwater was begun during the late 1870s. It took many 
years though, until well into the 20th century, before large 
vessels could comfortably use the port. 

There is a Timaru River in Central Otago, and a Tim¬ 
aru Stream in northern Taranaki. 


TIN was discovered in the granite and schist country near 
Port Pegasus on Stewart Island in 1888 and attempts to 
mine it have been made from time to time since. It was 
found with deposits of gold. The tin deposits were found 
to be small and mining them unprofitable. In total less 
than one tonne has ever been taken out. 

TINDALL, Stephen Robert (1951- ) changed the face of 
retailing in NZ when he founded The Warehouse, which 
has become NZ’s largest non-food retailer. In 1982, Tin¬ 
dall started trading from a small warehouse-style building 
in Takapuna, Auckland. At first the business concentrated 
on selling clearance items from importers and manufac¬ 
turers. The formula which Tindall expresses as ‘to make 
the desirable affordable’ proved to be a success and more 
stores followed. The group spread to the South Island in 
1985 and today there is at least one Warehouse store in 
virtually every major town and city in NZ. When The 
Warehouse Group Ltd was floated on the NZ Stock Ex¬ 
change, in 1994, Tindall became Managing Director. In 
2001 he stepped down as MD, but picked up the reins 
again as Acting MD in 2003. 

Tindall is known for his socially responsible business 
approach and his charitable trust, established with his wife 
Margaret Tindall in 1995, The Tindall Foundation. In 
1997 he was awarded the New Zealand Order of Merit. 

TINDILL, Eric William Thomas (1910- ) was an extraor¬ 
dinarily versatile sportsman who played rugby for NZ as a 
half-back and five-eighth in 17 matches between 1935 and 
1938, and cricket for his country as a left-handed batsman 
and wicket-keeper from 1936 through to 1947. He stood 
as an international cricket umpire in 1959, and refereed 
rugby internationals during the 1950s. He was one of the 
few ‘double All Blacks’ and certainly the only NZer to 
become an international at refereeing and umpiring. 

Tindill was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame 
in 1995, and in 2001 was honoured with the Halberg 
Services to Sport Award. 

Tl RI KATE N E-SULLI VAN,The HonTiniWhetu (1932-) 
was a Member of Parliament, representing Southern 
Maori (Labour party) 1967-1996. In 1970 she became 
the first woman to have a baby while serving as a Member 
of Parliament. In 1972 she became the first Maori woman 
to serve as a Cabinet Minister. In February 1993, she was 
appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the Order of NZ. 

TIRITIRI MATANGI SCIENTIFIC RESERVE ( looking 
to the wind’ or ‘wind tossing about’) lies 4 km off the 
coast of the Whangaparaoa Peninsula, north of Auckland. 
It is one of the most successful conservation projects in the 
world. Unwanted predators have been eradicated, and the 
once-pastoral island has been replanted with native trees. 
Rare native birds and animals have been returned to its 
now-safe and restored habitats. Unlike most other island 
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sanctuaries, Tiritiri Matangi is an open sanctuary, and visi¬ 
tors do not require a permit. 

Located at the entrance to the inner Hauraki Gulf, 
Tiritiri Matangi was an ideal base for early Maori, who 
exploited the coast for food. The island was settled by the 
Kawerau-a-Maki tribe, who built the pa (earthwork forti¬ 
fication) from which the island takes its name. 

The island was farmed from the 1850s to 1970s, with 
farming operations centred on Hobbs Beach. With the 
building of the 21.3 m Tiritiri lighthouse in 1864, the 
island became the site for Auckland’s first lighthouse sta¬ 
tion. The lighthouse complex is one of only a few surviv¬ 
ing lighthouse settlements in NZ, and the only one easily 
accessible to the public. Built in 1964, the lighthouse is 
also one of NZ’s oldest. It is made of cast iron prefabri¬ 
cated in Britain and brought out by ship in sections. 

Over 280,000 trees were planted by volunteers on 
Tiritiri Matangi between 1984 and 1994. Trees such 
as pohutukawa were grown from seed collected on the 
island. Most replanted areas are now well-established and 
volunteer work has shifted to tasks like maintenance of 
facilities, historic site conservation and financial support. 

Now Tiritiri Matangi’s forest and wetland habitats are 
restored and pests have been eradicated, several rare birds 
have been introduced or returned to the island, including 
saddleback, takahe, parakeet, North Island robin, koka- 
ko, whitehead, little spotted kiwi, stitchbird and brown 
teal. In October 2003,40 female and 20 male tuatara were 
relocated from the Mercury Islands to Tiritiri. The new 
colony will be only the second place in NZ, after Somes 
Island in Wellington Harbour, where the public will be 
able to see tuatara in the wild. 

TITOKOWARU, Riwha (?-1888) was a famous Maori 
war leader, and a member of Nga Ruahine, a subtribe of 
the Ngati Ruanui of south Taranaki. He was something 
of a prophet and supported some of the Maori religious 
movements. He was reputed to have lost his right eye 
fighting in a Hauhau war party in 1864. But the victories 
which made him famous were at his pa, Te Ngutu o te 
Manu, deep in the forest near Hawera, and at Moturoa. 
On both occasions, in 1868, he inflicted heavy defeats 
on government forces. The Prussian mercenary and guer¬ 
rilla fighter, von Tempsky, was killed during the attack 
on Titokowaru’s pa. He emerged in the 1980s and 1990s 
from a shadowy place in history when historian James 
Belich wrote an admiring account of his prowess as a 
general in I Shall Not Die, followed by novelist Maurice 
Shadbolt’s novel, Monday’s Warriors. 

After he had out-thought and out-fought government 
forces who could not cope with his brilliantly unconven¬ 
tional tactics, Titokowaru’s mana declined as he grew 
older, according to one claim, because of an illicit rela¬ 
tionship with another chief’s wife. He was attacked by 
the Wanganui tribes on a number of occasions, until he 
abandoned the south Taranaki region and settled in the 


Waitara Valley. In his later years he was associated with 
the pacifist, Te Whiti, often leading demonstrations of 
passive resistance. 

TIWAI POINT, on the eastern side of Bluff Harbour 
entrance, Southland, is the site of the country’s only 
aluminium smelter, which processes alumina sent from 
Queensland, Australia. The site was chosen because of 
its proximity to the harbour and to the plentiful electric 
power generated by the Manapouri hydro-electric power 
scheme. The plant at Tiwai Point was opened in 1971 and 
developed in three stages by 1982. In 1996 a major up¬ 
grade of the smelter was completed, increasing annual ca¬ 
pacity to around 330,000 tonnes of aluminium each year 
in a wide range of primary aluminium products, including 
ingot, t-bar, rolling block and billet forms. Approximately 
90 per cent is exported, the largest market being Japan. 

TIZARD, Dame Catherine Anne (1931- ) became the 
16th Governor-General of NZ in 1990, the first woman 
to hold the post. 

Dame Catherine was born in Auckland, daughter of 
Scottish immigrants Neil MacLean and Helen Mont¬ 
gomery, and was educated at Waharoa Primary School, 
Matamata College and Auckland University where she 
gained a BA. In 1951 she married Robert James Tizard, 
an MP from 1957 until 1990 (except for 1960-63) and a 
senior Minister in two Labour administrations. The mar¬ 
riage was dissolved in 1983. She has one son and three 
daughters, including an MP, Judith Tizard. After raising 
her family, Dame Catherine became a tutor in zoology 
at Auckland University and took an active part in many 
community activities in the city. She was a member of 
the Auckland City Council from 1971 to 1983 when she 
was elected the city’s first woman mayor. She resigned as 
mayor in 1990 to take up the role of Governor-General, 
serving until 1996 when she was succeeded by Court of 
Appeal Judge Sir Michael Hardie Boys. She retired to 
Auckland but continued to play chair and patron roles to 
a number of organisations, including the Auckland Board 
of Conservation, the Historic Places Trust, the Sir Edmund 
Hillary Trust, the Kiri te Kanawa Trust, Hospice NZ, and 
The Variety Club Children’s Charity. 

Tizard was a remarkably successful Mayor of Auck¬ 
land with a huge following. She was responsible for the 
completion of the Aotea Centre project after many years 
of procrastination by a number of city administrations 
despite the acute need for a city theatre complex. 

Dame Catherine was made an Additional Member of 
the Order of New Zealand in 2002. 

TOATOA (see Tanekaha) 

TOBACCO was grown as a commercial crop near 
Motueka during the 20th century. The soil and climate 
favoured the district as a tobacco-growing area. 
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The policy of the NZ government was to use locally 
grown leaf as an import substitute, including a propor¬ 
tion of it in all cigarettes made in NZ. Fifty per cent of 
the tobacco used in locally manufactured cigarettes and 
in cut tobacco was home grown by the early 1960s, and 
this continued until the beginning of the 1970s. Most of 
the tobacco produced was flue-cured, producing a yellow- 
leaf tobacco. Some burley was used in the manufacture of 
smoking mixtures and pipe tobacco. 

Smoking declined markedly over the 1980s and 1990s, 
to about 27 per cent of the population in NZ, as publicity 
on the damage it causes to health had its effect, and the 
industry declined in the face of a government policy which 
kept prices for cigarettes high through taxation as a disin¬ 
centive to smoking. The number of NZ tobacco growers 
peaked at 763 between 1960 and 1964 but by 1986 had 
fallen to 125. Many more growers were forced out of 
the industry when W D and H O Wills (NZ) closed its 
Motueka tobacco manufacturing plant in 1989 with little 
warning. When the Tobacco Growers’ Federation folded 
in 1996, after Rothmans stopped buying NZ tobacco, 
there were only 61 growers left. Many of the growers 
turned to hops, a crop which has always grown well in 
that region. The Motueka District Museum displays a his¬ 
tory of tobacco growing in the area. 

TODD, Mark James (1956- ) has had an outstanding 
horse-riding career, and was voted event rider of the 20th 
century. Fie won the gold medal for the individual three- 
day event riding at the Los Angeles Olympics in 1984 and 
again at the Seoul Olympics in 1988, and won a silver 
medal in Barcelona as a member of the three-day NZ 
eventing team. He was selected for the 1996 Olympics at 
Atlanta, Georgia, but could not take part after his horse 
was injured. He also won three Badminton and eight 
Burghley horse trials in the UK. 

Born in Cambridge, Todd gained a Diploma of Agri¬ 
culture at Waikato Technical Institute. He was successful 
locally in equestrian events as a young man, riding a pony 
called Shamrock under the tutelage of his grandfather. 

In 1980, he gained a first at the Badminton horse trials 
in Britain and by the time he went to the Los Angeles Ol¬ 
ympics had a strong reputation as a remarkable horseman. 
Not only did he become a household name in NZ in 1984, 
but his mount, Charisma, endeared herself to the nation 
as well. In 1998, he won the three-day eventing individual 
gold again with Charisma. (Charisma died in 2003.) In 
2000 at the Sydney Olympics he won a bronze medal in 
the three-day event with Eyespy II. Todd is currently the 
national eventing coach. 

TOETOE (Cortaderia conspicua) is a tall and graceful 
native grass which grows on river banks, swamps, sand¬ 
hills and hillsides throughout the country. It is similar to 
the two introduced pampas grasses which belong to the 
same genus, Cortaderia. 


TOHEROA (Paphies ventricosum ) is a clam which grows 
to 15 cm in length. It is found on sandy beaches in South¬ 
land, the west coast of the lower North Island, notably 
Waitarere, but mostly in Northland near Dargaville and 
the Ninety Mile Beach. It has a superb, distinctive flavour, 
and toheroa soup is famous among gourmets round the 
world. It is, unfortunately, a relatively rare shellfish, with 
catches during brief seasons strictly controlled. If numbers 
dwindle too low, seasons are cancelled. 

TOHUNGA is a Maori priest, or gifted person, and a 
man of knowledge, consequently held in great esteem 
by his fellows. There are a number of different types of 
tohunga: tohunga ahurewa, a priest or religious expert; 
tohunga whaihanga, an expert builder; and a tohunga 
whakairo, a wood carver. One image of a tohunga is that 
of a sorcerer and it is true that makutu, a kind of sorcery, 
was a force in Maori religion. Towards the end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries, there was a 
feeling that numerous tohunga, some of them bogus, were 
exploiting their fellow Maori. Maui Pomare, then Officer 
for Maori Health, sponsored a Tohunga Suppression Bill 
in 1907, which became law until it was repealed in 1962. 
A few successful prosecutions were taken under the Act. 

TOI is a legendary Maori adventurer and navigator, who 
is said to have come to NZ from Hawaiki during the 12th 
century, in search of his missing grandson. He settled at 
Whakatane, where the site of his pa, it is claimed, can still 
be identified. 

TOKAANU is a small resort settlement and farming 
locality at the southern end of Lake Taupo, between the 
Tokaanu Stream and the Tongariro River, 58 km south¬ 
west of Taupo and 70 km south-east of Taumarunui. 
There is some thermal activity and the area attracts many 
fishermen. 

The Tokaanu hydro-electric power station was the 
first of the stations built as part of the massive Tongariro 
scheme. It was commissioned in 1974. Water from Lake 
Rotoaira, about 200 m above the level of Lake Taupo, is 
dropped to the power station through a steel tunnel and 
is then released into Lake Taupo. Its generating capacity is 
240 MW and it is managed by Genesis Power. 

TOKELAU consists of three atolls between Lat. 8° and 
10° S, and between Long. 171° and 173° W. The atolls 
are known as Atafu, Nukunonu and Fakaofo, altogether 
cover an area of just 10.12 km 2 , and have a population 
of just over 1,400, roughly equally spread over the three 
atolls. Each atoll consists of a number of low-lying islets 
surrounding a lagoon, and nowhere is the land higher than 
5 m. The projected rise in sea levels attributed to ‘global 
warming’ (the greenhouse effect of atmospheric pollution) 
could put the territory at risk. The soil is thin and infertile. 
The group has an economy based on subsistence farming 
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(coconuts, fruit), livestock production (pigs, ducks, poul¬ 
try, goats) and fishing; very little is exported. There are no 
roads and no airstrip, and transport is solely by sea. There 
is a regular sea link between the atolls (funded by NZ), but 
unscheduled voyages are prohibited because of the danger 
of missing landfall. There are also sea links with Samoa 
and a monthly service from Fiji. Tokelau is administered 
by NZ, which also provides development and budgetary 
assistance. Over 6,000 NZers are of Tokelauan origin, 
with over half of them living in the Wellington urban area 
at the 2001 Census. 

The first known European visitor to the group was 
Commodore Byron of the Royal Navy, in 1765, and 
Tokelau became a British Protectorate in 1877. It was 
then known as the Union Islands. The inhabitants asked 
the British government to annex the country in 1916, and 
it was included within the boundaries of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. NZ gained administrative control in 1925, 
and sovereignty over the group under the 1948 Tokelau 
Act, which formally included Tokelau within the bounda¬ 
ries of NZ. The pressure of population within the tiny 
land area has led to emigration to the NZ mainland. 

Tokelauans are on the outer perimeter of Polynesia, 
but are of Polynesian origin and have close cultural and 
linguistic associations with Western Samoa. 

There is a territorial administrator responsible to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Trade in NZ, and the 
government of Western Samoa has over the years given 
practical administration assistance. The Tokelau Apia 
Liaison Office (i.e. the government office) is located in 
Samoa because of its better communications. Each atoll 
has an elected representative, the faipule (usually also the 
magistrate), and an elected mayor, the pulenuku. 

TOKOMARU is the name of one of the Maori canoes 
which, according to oral traditions, brought immigrants to 
NZ from Hawaiki. The Tokomaru traditions and genealo¬ 
gies seem more obscure than others. When the traditions 
were written down, the commander of the canoes was 
given as Manaia, and yet the genealogies do not show 
descent from him. The canoe is said to have arrived in the 
South Island, and to have sailed north along the west coast 
of the North Island and its occupants to have settled on 
the North Taranaki coast. (See also Waka, Iwi and Maori 
Canoe Traditions.) 

Tokomaru Bay is between Waipiro and Anaura Bay 
on the east coast of the North Island, north of Gisborne. 
James Cook stopped in the bay in 1769 and the Endeav¬ 
our’s naturalists Banks and Solander went ashore and 
studied the flora. In 1865 it was the scene of fighting dur¬ 
ing the Hauhau uprising. The township on the coast is also 
called Tokomaru Bay. The name comes from the Maori 
canoe, but any association with the bay is unknown. 

There is a Tokomaru township on the banks of the 
Manawatu River, 20 km south-west of Palmerston North. 
Tokomaru West and Tokomaru East are localities, 22 km 


and 25 km, respectively, north of Wanganui. These places 
have no known direct association with the canoe. 

TOKOROA, located in the centre of the South Waikato 
region, is the largest ‘company town’ in NZ, with a popu¬ 
lation estimated at 14,900. It services the forestry and pulp 
and paper and timber mills at Kinleith, 8 km away. The 
town was not settled until fairly late, became a county 
town in 1953 and a borough in 1975 after mushrooming 
during those 22 years to keep up with the expansion of 
the industry based on the 140,000 ha of forests surround¬ 
ing it. Flamilton is 110 km away to the north-west, and 
Rotorua about 55 km to the north-east. There is some 
farming in the district, but the town is almost entirely 
dependent on timber-based industries. 

In the earliest days of its existence after World War 
Two, Tokoroa had some of the character of a frontier 
town with large numbers of single men living there with¬ 
out any of the community facilities which were developed 
later. 

TOLAGA BAY is on the East Coast, 55 km north-east of 
Gisborne, with a township on its shore. The settlement is 
a small farming centre. Cooks Cove, which Cook visited 
twice, in 1769 and 1777, is at the southern end of the 
bay. 

TOMTITS ( Petroica macrocepbala) belong to the family 
of Australian robins (Eopsaltriidae) which includes the 
robin. They are found in forests, exotic and native, and 
are adapting to settled areas following the clearing of the 
forests. Both sexes are around 13 cm in length. 

The male North Island subspecies (P. macrocepbala 
toitoi) has a black head and upperparts and white under¬ 
parts. It has a white dot above the bill and a white bar 
on the wing. The female is brown above with a whitish 
abdomen. The male South Island subspecies (P. m. macro¬ 
cepbala) has similar markings plus a yellow wash on the 
upper breast. The female is similar to the North Island 
bird. 

The Snares Island tomtit (P. m. dannefaerdi) is all 
black. The Chatham Island and Auckland Island tomtits 
are similar to the South Island bird. 

In the breeding season the male selects the nest site in 
a tree trunk hollow, a rock crevice or under vegetation 
cover, but the female does the building, using moss, bark, 
cobwebs and feathers for lining. Two broods of three 
to five cream, spotted eggs are laid between August and 
February with an incubation period of up to 18 days. 
Both parents feed the young. They remain in pairs in their 
general nesting territories throughout the year. 

TONGA has never come under the direct influence of NZ, 
unlike almost all the other island nations in the south¬ 
west Pacific. The archipelago of islands was united into a 
Polynesian kingdom in 1845 and became a constitutional 
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monarchy in 1875. Under a treaty of amity signed in 
1900, Britain guaranteed the country’s protection but the 
control of internal matters remained in Tongan hands. 
Tonga acquired its independence in 1970, became a mem¬ 
ber of the Commonwealth, and is ruled by a monarchy of 
its own. Presently reigning is His Majesty King Taufa’ahau 
Tupou IV. 

The kingdom of Tonga is located in Western Polynesia 
(which also includes the islands of Samoa, Niue, Tuvalu 
and Tokelau). Tonga’s nearest neighbour is Fiji to the west 
and Samoa to the north. From the island of Niuafo’ou in 
the north, Tonga stretches nearly 1,000 km to the Minerva 
Reef in the south, and consists of 169 islands, of which 
just 36 are inhabited, spread over an area of over 700,000 
km 2 (total land area 750 km 2 ). There are four main island 
groups: Tongatapu, Ha’apai, Vava’u, and the Niuas. Ton- 
gatapu, the main island, is situated at Lat. 21° S, Long. 
175° W, and the kingdom’s capital, Nukualofa, is on Ton- 
gatapu’s northern coast. The country’s population is about 
110,000, of which about two-thirds live on Tongatapu. 
Over 40,000 NZers are of Tongan ethnic origin. 

The country’s economy is primarily based on agricul¬ 
ture, manufacturing, fishing and tourism. Agricultural 
products, mainly squash, coconuts, bananas and vanilla 
beans, comprise two-thirds of total exports, and handi¬ 
crafts contribute to the country’s light manufacturing. The 
Government offers support and several incentives to de¬ 
velop tourism opportunities, which provide the country’s 
second-largest source of earnings. The country imports 
most of its food, a good deal of which comes from NZ. 

Tonga was one of the earliest settled of the islands of 
Polynesia. The first immigrants reached there about AD 
1000. When he rediscovered them in 1773, James Cook 
named the group the Friendly Islands because of the recep¬ 
tion he received. 

TONGA ISLAND MARINE RESERVE covers an area of 
1,835 ha, extending one nautical mile (1,852 m) offshore 
from the mean high water mark of Tonga Island, the coast 
between Awaroa Head and the headland separating Bark 
Bay and Mosquito Bay, within Abel Tasman National 
Park. A marked decline in fish numbers in the early 1990s 
led to studies by the Department of Conservation. When 
marine reserve options were released for public discussion, 
strong support for protection emerged, and the area finally 
chosen was the most widely supported one. 

Established in 1993, the reserve has many features 
typical of NZ’s northernmost sheltered granite coastline: 
sandy beaches, bouldery headlands and reefs, small estu¬ 
aries and a sand-mud seafloor. All marine life is protected 
within its boundaries, benefiting not just fish and shellfish, 
but also animals like seals, penguins and other seabirds 
that live on the land but feed in the sea. Little blue pen¬ 
guins breed along much of the coast, but are best seen at 
sea during the day when they are feeding. 

Although fishing and shellfish gathering from either 


boat or shore are prohibited, other marine recreations are 
encouraged, and snorkelling and sea-kayaking are popular 
means of visiting the reserve. 

TONGARIRO NATIONAL PARK, covering a total of 
79,598 ha, includes within its boundaries the three major 
active volcanoes in the centre of the North Island, Rua¬ 
pehu, Ngauruhoe and Tongariro, as well as much broken 
country, tussock land, desert areas and forests. It was the 
first of NZ’s national parks. Most of the land, including 
the three mountains, was donated to the government 
and people in 1887 by Te Heuheu Tukino IV and other 
chiefs of the Tuwharetoa tribe from the Tokaanu district, 
and the park was gazetted in 1894. The original size was 
2,600 ha. 

It is a land of strong and chaotic contrasts; barren lava 
flows, winter snowfields, hot springs and active craters are 
found side by side. Its plants too vary considerably, from 
alpine herbs to thick swathes of tussocks and flax, from 
the hardy, low-growing shrubs of the Rangipo gravel-field 
to dense beech forests. It is a harsh environment for plants; 
poor pumice soils and volcanic activity slows the develop¬ 
ment of diverse forests yet some pockets of magnificent 
podocarp forest can be found. They survived the eruption 
of Lake Taupo (1,800 years ago) because they were shel¬ 
tered on the south-west slopes of Ruapehu. 

Mt Tongariro itself has a number of craters, some of 
them still active, and there are fumaroles, mud pools and 
hot springs on the northern slopes, at Ketetahi Springs. 
Tongariro (1,968 m) is the lowest of the three mountains. 
The first recorded ascent by a European was in 1867 when 
geologist James Hector made the climb. 

The park is home to many native creatures, including 
NZ’s only native mammals, the short- and long-tailed 
bats. Birds include North Island robins, fantails, parakeets 
and kereru (native pigeon). The park is used by large 
numbers of people for skiing, mainly on the slopes of Mt 
Ruapehu, and for tramping and hunting. 



Mt Ruapehu in Tongariro National Park. 
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The park is a huge catchment area and this led to the 
design of the Tongariro hydro-electric power scheme, a 
complex project which takes the water through tunnels 
and along canals, using its driving power on the way to 
Lake Taupo (see also Tokaanu). The scheme comes under 
the management of Genesis Power. 

Tongariro is also the name given to a settlement about 
30 km north-east of National Park. 

TORU (see Rewarewa) 

TOTALISATOR AGENCY BOARD (TAB), the govern 
ment-organised betting agency, was established by the 
Gaming Amendment Act of 1949, following a national 
referendum on the question of whether off-course betting 
on horse races should be allowed. The referendum was 
substantially in favour of a totalisator agency board being 
set up (424,219 for and 199,406 against). 

For many years before the establishment of the TAB, 
legal betting on race horses could be done only on the 
course, where the totalisator was run by the racing club 
under the auspices of the Department of Internal Affairs. 

Private bookmaking on or off the course is illegal. 
However, every town in NZ had at least one illegal book¬ 
maker. The TAB now has agencies throughout the country, 
takes bets on some overseas races and some other sporting 
events within NZ. Horse racing was the major gambling 
outlet for almost a century, but as attendance at race 
meetings has declined and other forms of gaming have 
increased, the investment in race betting has decreased. 

TOTARA (Podocarpus totara) is a majestic giant of the 
NZ forest, with timber even more favoured for most 
purposes than kauri. There are three other related species, 
P. hallii, or Hall’s totara; P. acutifolius, the sharp-leaved 
totara, a shrub which can grow up to 8 or 9 m; and P. 
nivalis, the snow totara, a prostrate shrub found mostly in 
alpine regions. All totaras are dioecious, with male cones 
(strobili) and female ovules on separate trees. 

Totara is found throughout the country, but mostly in 
the podocarp-hardwood forests of the North Island and 
through Westland where it will often grow to 30 m or 
more in height. 

The totara can live to a great age, 800 or 1,000 years. 
The largest in the country, near Mangapehi in the King 
Country, is said to be 1,800 years old. The wood is red, 
straight-grained and easy to work, and is one of the most 
durable timbers anywhere. (See also Podocarps.) 

To the Maori, totara was the most valuable tim¬ 
ber: they used it for canoes, whares and their carved 
boxes, and the thick stringy bark was used for thatching. 
European settlers used the timber for telegraph poles, 
fence posts, house piles, door and window frames and a 
host of other building purposes. 

There are at least seven localities, one river, and a creek 
named after the totara. The localities are at the base of the 


Coromandel Peninsula; on the east bank of the Waiareka 
Stream in North Otago; on the south bank of the Grey 
River, 35 km south-west of Reefton (Totara Flat); on the 
western shoreline of Whangaroa Harbour, 14 km from 
Kaeo (Totara North); a headland on Hokianga Harbour 
(Totara Point); on the north bank of the Totara River in 
Buller, 19 km south-west of Westport (Totara River); and 
29 km north-west of Timaru in the valley of Totara Creek, 
South Canterbury (Totara Valley). 

TOURISM in NZ has grown steadily over the last 20 
years and today the country attracts more than 2 mil¬ 
lion overseas visitors annually. Tourism has consequently 
become an important earner of foreign exchange — more 
than $6 billion a year — and the industry now makes up 
more than 14 per cent of export earnings. Domestic tour¬ 
ism is also a huge economic factor. 

Early European settlers in this country appreciated the 
value of such distinctive attractions as the geysers, mud 
pools and silica terraces of the geothermal areas and the 
pristine beauty of the South Island mountains and lakes 
but the remoteness and uncluttered beauty that was one of 
the scenery’s glories also meant it was inaccessible in times 
when the sea was the main route of transport around NZ. 
Another problem was the unwillingness of people in an 
egalitarian state to give travellers courteous service in ho¬ 
tels and resorts. From these earliest days there were some 
international adventurers who came to hunt and fish but 
because the distances were so great to get here, they were 
men of means with the money and the time then needed 
for travel. But by the beginning of the 1880s, internal 
transport by sea and coach was developed enough for the 
colonial standards of the day to get tourists into what was 
known as the 'hot lakes’ geothermal region of the North 
Island and to the 'cold lakes’ region of the South. The Pink 
and White Terraces of Lake Rotomahana were already 
recognised as natural wonders of the world to look at and 
bathe in and most visitors to the south-west Pacific made 
an effort to visit them. The destruction of the terraces in 
1886 when Mt Tarawera blew apart and poured volcanic 
lava over them was a severe blow to the future of the in¬ 
dustry. There is little doubt that if they were in existence 
today they would be an attraction second to none in the 
whole region. 

Industry Pioneer Among the pioneers of the industry 
was Robert Graham, a man who arrived at Auckland 
from Scotland in 1842. He became a successful trader and 
farmer and in the early 1860s became superintendent of 
the Auckland Province. Graham suffered ill health as a 
young man and became a dedicated believer in the benefits 
to be gained from bathing in natural mineral springs. 

In 1845 he had bought the land around the Waiwera 
Springs north of the new capital of Auckland and 20 years 
later developed the site as a spa. He was the first to ap¬ 
preciate the full value of the Rotorua geothermal area. In 
the early 1870s he built Lake House at Ohinemutu and 
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developed it into one of the most famous resorts in Aus¬ 
tralasia. At the time of his death he had acquired land in 
the Wairakei Valley and had begun to develop that. Gra¬ 
ham had got it right. During the first 70 years of NZ his¬ 
tory the great attraction to the handful of people affluent 
and adventurous enough at the time to be world travellers 
was the geothermal water — watching it and bathing in it 
for therapeutic reasons. 

In the 1885 Year-Book of NZ, the former premier 
and by then elder statesman, Sir William Fox, is quoted 
as saying the Central North Island region ‘might be, and 
is probably destined to be, the sanatorium not only of 
the Australian Colonies, but of India and other portions 
of the globe. The country in which the hot springs are is 
not attractive for agricultural, or pastoral, or any similar 
purposes, but when its resources are developed, it may 
prove a source of great wealth to the Colony. And not only 
so, but it may be the means of alleviating much human 
misery, and relieving thousands of the share of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. What is required is simply practical skill 
enough to make water run in pipes where it is wanted, 
and accommodation for those who may desire to avail 
themselves of it.’ 

So convinced were the government and people that 
‘taking the waters’ would become a powerful and useful 
attraction that by 1886 the director of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey, James Hector, and the Colonial Laboratory had classi¬ 
fied and analysed the spas of the country. In his Handbook 
of NZ, Hector wrote: ‘NZ is singularly rich in springs of 
water that hold mineral salts in solution, and some of 
these are already noted for their valuable medicinal quali¬ 
ties’. Hector listed 73 hot and cold springs throughout the 
country, and provided a brief analysis of the waters and 
a description of the type of ailment for which they were 
considered suitable treatment. 

By the end of the 19th century the government had 
appointed an official balneologist (a specialist in the 
therapeutic qualities of mineral waters) and a considerable 
amount of data had been accumulated on the nature of 
the baths by then built round many of the springs. Some 
extravagant claims were made on behalf of science for the 
improvements or cures effected. 

As the medicinal value of bathing in mineral waters 
was gradually discounted, the emphasis shifted to the 
attraction of the variety and compactness of the scenery 
here. 

During the last 20 years of the 19th century and the 
first decade of the 20th, visitors who came to NZ and 
praised its physical beauty included men of letters such 
as Anthony Trollope, Rudyard Kipling and Robert Louis 
Stevenson; and the American writer of Western novels, 
Zane Grey, came to indulge his love of big-game fishing. 
The government had decided about the turn of the century 
actively to promote the country as a scenic ‘Wonderland’ 
(the cliche of the time) and its promotional Tourist 
and Publicity Department (originally attached to other 


government departments) was one of the earliest organisa¬ 
tions of its type in the world. 

Much of the promotional activity of the time came 
from the NZ Railways and from shipping lines, most 
notably the Union Steam Ship Company. The best-known 
writers were commissioned to write descriptions of the 
various attractions. Poet Blanche Baughan wrote an article 
called ‘The Finest Walk in the World’ (about the Milford 
Track) which was published in a London magazine and 
later issued as a book. She wrote a long series of books 
and pamphlets with such titles as Glimpses ofNZ Scenery, 
Studies in NZ Scenery, Poems from the Port Hills, Mt Eg- 
mont, and Arthur’s Pass and the Otira Tunnel. Baughan 
and such writers as Thomas Bracken (who wrote the lyrics 
for the National Anthem) and James Cowan were com¬ 
missioned to write descriptive passages to wrap round firm 
tourist information like shipping and railway timetables. 
Baughan, Bracken and many other writers were guilty of 
worse excesses even than this sort of destinational writ¬ 
ing produces today. Much of it was breathlessly prolix, 
often with a ‘Words fail me!’ quality about it. But James 
Cowan who came along a little later was more restrained 
and informative. His two-volume work (one North Island 
and one South Island), Travel in NZ, published in 1926, is 
relatively stylish and informative. Some famous visitors, a 
few of them writers of renown, did endorse the local belief 
that the scenery of NZ was remarkable and worthy of 
inspection. Most recent of these was James Michener, an 
early South Seas addict, who has described Milford Sound 
as one of the most beautiful places on earth 

The first signs that tourism could become a major 
economic activity came during the decade before World 
War Two. The first summer cruises from Australia were 
organised in the 1934-35 season and by 1939, the year 
the war began, the number of cruise ship visitors was close 
to 10,000, most of them from Australia. Total overseas 
tourists in 1939 numbered 20,593. The war was death 
to the industry and it was not until 1957 that this total 
was reached again. As local and overseas tourists in¬ 
creased during the 1950s, the industry faced a number of 
problems, all of which basically sprang from one: NZers’ 
attitude to service. An entrenched egalitarianism was 
translated into an attitude that saw service as servility and 
prevented workers from gracefully offering professional 
help to visitors in hotels and in all the other service in¬ 
dustries. The government basically endorsed this attitude. 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser, when asked about fostering 
the tourism industry, retorted that he didn’t want NZers 
to become ‘a race of Swiss waiters’. 

As tourism began increase after World War Two, a spe¬ 
cially commissioned report on the industry noted: ‘There 
appears to have been two primary reasons why govern¬ 
ment vacillated between encouraging and not encourag¬ 
ing overseas tourists to visit this country. First there were 
contradictory opinions as to the true amount of foreign 
exchange earnings which these foreign tourists brought... 
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"The second reason has been the deeply rooted preju¬ 
dice against overseas tourism which has extended from the 
highest ranks of the government down to the man in the 
street. It has been considered a degrading way of making 
a living or earning foreign exchange. 

‘This attitude reflects an antagonism of many proud 
NZers towards providing any personal service to other 
persons which may in turn be traced to the egalitarian 
structure of NZ society since the founding of the Colony. 
In the case of the overseas tourist there is the added suspi¬ 
cion that the wealthy, pleasure-seeking foreigner may look 
down upon those who give him service. 

‘These attitudes have led many overseas visitors to 
complain about the lack of service in some NZ hotels and 
shops. Unfortunately they have also led some government 
officials and parliamentarians to ignore the benefits which 
careful development of the industry could bring to the 
country ...’ 

Since the 1970s, the tourism industry has been trying 
to encourage an attitude of professionalism, aware that 
in other countries professional waiters and other service 
industry workers can easily give service without servility. 

Airlines and hotel companies have had to operate in 
so competitive an arena in recent years that the level of 
professionalism in NZ in these sectors is now high, and 
competition has brought improvement all round. 

‘Through Passengers’ In the year ended 31 March 
1964, 50,000 tourists stayed for periods of ‘up to a year’ 
and a further 40,000 visited on cruise ships or as ‘through 
passengers’ at NZ ports and airports. This was so substan¬ 
tial a growth since the later 1950s that a report was com¬ 
missioned and published by the NZ Institute of Economic 
Research on ‘The Economic Development of the Tourist 
Industry in NZ’. This was on the eve of the biggest boost 
ever to the industry here, the completion in 1965 of the 
new Auckland International Airport at Mangere and the 
arrival of the first pure-jet aircraft, DC8s and Boeing 707s. 
Already more than 70 per cent of arrivals from overseas 
were by air. This figure was to jump to well over 90 per 
cent within a short time. The report predicted an addi¬ 
tional 25,000 Americans and 20,000 more Australians by 
1970, and, in fact, it was wildly astray with the number 
of Australians which began to grow immediately and 
during the early 1970s expanded at an amazing rate. The 
jumbo jets in 1970 made a big and immediate difference 
to the number of Australians who came here. As inbound 
tourism boomed in the 1970s, more than 60 per cent of 
NZ’s tourists came from across the Tasman. By the end 
of the 1980s, the percentage had dropped to less than 40 
and was still falling. The industry was saved from disaster 
in the mid-1980s by substantial and growing increases in 
the number of visitors from other major markets, a total 
of 170,000-plus from the United States, and 70,000-plus 
from Japan. Total visitor numbers approached 900,000 in 
1989. By the opening of the 1990s, the number passed one 
million, to reach over two million by 2003. 


Most of the overseas tourists still tend to move through 
two main tourism conduits, using Auckland as the pri¬ 
mary and Christchurch as the secondary gateway, and 
visiting the Rotorua geothermal area in the North Island 
and Queenstown in the South Island. The great attrac¬ 
tion is still scenery. In the South Island, in particular, the 
pristine, uncluttered majesty of the landscape is an at¬ 
traction for people from the Northern Hemisphere who 
live in overcrowded cities and countries. In the 1990s, 
an increasing number of Asians were becoming affluent 
enough to travel. The Japanese had been coming for a 
decade or more in substantial numbers and they were 
followed by more and more Koreans, Singaporeans, 
Taiwanese, Malaysians, Indonesians and others from the 
region. However numbers of Asian visitors declined after 
the Asian economic crisis of the late 1990s, slumping by 
as much as 51 per cent, though this was compensated for 
to some degree by increased numbers of US and Austral¬ 
ian tourists. Recent events, such as the war in Iraq and the 
outbreak of the SARS virus in 2003, temporarily reduced 
numbers travelling globally, but by the end of the year 
numbers had recovered. 

Tourism New Zealand (formerly the NZ Tourism 
Board) has its roots back in the early 20th century, with 
the founding in 1901 of the Tourist and Publicity Depart¬ 
ment, reputed at the time to be the oldest government- 
sponsored tourism promotion organisation in the world. 
Its primary responsibility was to promote NZ overseas 
as a tourist destination, but it also operated a chain of 
Government Tourist Bureaus throughout the country. In 
1990 the Department’s publicity and travel offices were 
sold and the organisation became the Tourism Depart¬ 
ment. In 1991 it was restructured again and renamed the 
NZ Tourism Board. 

Today Tourism NZ’s mission is defined in the NZ Tour¬ 
ism Board Act 1991, to ‘ensure that NZ is so marketed as 
a visitor destination as to maximise long-term benefits to 
NZ’. Its functions are: to develop, implement and promote 
strategies for tourism; and to advise the Government and 
the NZ tourism industry on matters related to the devel¬ 
opment, implementation and promotion of those strate¬ 
gies. It also works in liaison with the tourism industry to 
develop travel packages for events in NZ which can be 
marketed to potential travellers from overseas. 

Each year Tourism NZ presents the NZ Tourism 
Awards which recognise the best of NZ tourism in the 
areas of accommodation, tourism experience and tourism 
enterprise. Award winners and finalists exhibit a commit¬ 
ment to excellence, a passion for business success and a 
demonstrated approach to developing marketing oppor¬ 
tunities. For the consumer, the Tourism Awards symbol is 
an assurance that they will receive the best product, service 
and experience NZ has to offer. 

TRACK AND FIELD (see Athletics) 
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TRADE MARKS (see Patents) 

TRADITIONAL MAORI SOCIETY reflected its Polyne¬ 
sian origins. It was small-scale, fragmented and kinship- 
based. Leadership was determined by rangatira or chiefly 
descent. Organised into relatively independent communi¬ 
ties, it was a tribal society that widely exploited natural 
resources and developed an advanced horticulture, with a 
limited range of temperate zone food plants. Community 
life centred on the village marae (or ceremonial courtyard) 
with its assembly house. Here, the ritual of wide-ranging 
seasonal activities was performed, public meetings were 
held and visitors received. Surrounded by dwellings, stor¬ 
age and cooking areas, the marae was also the focus of 
religious ceremonial relating to war and peace, and the 
rituals of birth and death. 

The standing place (turangawaewae) of family and 
tribal orators, the marae was highly tapu (sacred). 

Leadership in everyday community affairs was pro¬ 
vided by elders or kaumatua. Men and women of experi¬ 
ence, they directed such activities as work in kumara and 
taro cultivations, on fishing expeditions, during fowling 
and the gathering of forest produce. Normally experts, or 
tohunga, in such practical arts and crafts as house and 
canoe building, carving and weaving, kaumatua were 
secondary to chiefs. The first-born male or female of a 
leading family, tribal chiefs inherited the mana or power of 
ancestors. The highest (ariki) were the supreme authority 
in Maori society. Educated in sacred houses of learning, 
they were the resting place of the gods, men and women 
of character, wisdom and great natural gifts. 

Leaders in war, ariki possessed supernatural power and 
knowledge, shared by priestly experts of rangatira status. 

Men and women of good hereditary standing, ran¬ 
gatira were closely related to ariki. The men were the 
principal orators and decision-makers in tribal council. 
Trained from youth in the arts, religion and war, they 
also possessed great personal mana, and were highly tapu. 
Commoners (tutua) and slaves formed the lower social 
strata in traditional Maori society. The slaves, taurekare- 
ka, were war captives. The average life expectancy of the 
pre-European Maori was 20 to 30 years. It was essentially 
a life of hardship and insecurity. Traditional Maori society 
was inherently unstable. Warfare was endemic. The causes 
of war, pakanga, ranged from land disputes to sorcery and 
offences against the mana of chiefs or the desecration of 
sacred places. 

Trained from childhood in the arts of war, every young 
warrior’s ambition was to die in battle. Armed with bone 
and stone clubs (mere and patu) or with quarterstaffs, tai- 
aha, warriors entered into combat under the protection of 
tribal gods. With faces painted with a variety of colourful 
designs, or deeply lined with tattoo, war parties performed 
haka, or dances, before battle, designed to create terror 
in enemies. Every battle was a killing ground. Rarely was 
quarter given. Both cannibalism and human sacrifice fol¬ 


lowed victory. For protection, massive palisaded hill forts 
were built close to the larger kainga or open villages and 
their extensive cultivations. A seasonal activity (summer), 
warfare was highly ritualised. Long-ranging war expedi¬ 
tions were undertaken in deep-sea canoes, remarkable for 
their elaborate carving. 

Growing up in traditional Maori society was a deman¬ 
ding experience. Childhood was short and highly organ¬ 
ised. Following birth, the children of chiefs were baptised 
in the tohu ceremony and boys dedicated to the god of 
war, Tumatauenga. Girls were instructed in the whare 
pora or the house of Hine Te Iwaiwa, goddess of domestic 
arts. Parents were responsible for the training of children 
who were taught both the arts of peace and war — the 
use of weapons, simple field tactics, bird snaring, fishing, 
plant cultivation, woodworking and carving, tool-making, 
weaving, food preparation and cooking. Boys were also 
taught forest lore, girls plant identification and use. 

Young boys of good intelligence and status were 
trained in the whare kura or house of learning. Here they 
were taught tribal history, received religious instruction, 
memorised whakapapa or genealogies and were famil¬ 
iarised with tribal lore, myth and legend. Girls received, 
in the whare pora, instruction in the art of weaving and 
its traditions. Instruction in carving was given to selected 
boys, their teachers being priestly experts. All games and 
pastimes such as canoe racing, draughts (mu torere), 
swimming, wrestling and tree climbing were encouraged 
as they developed mental and manual dexterity useful in 
later life. 

The relationship between parent and child was 
extremely close. Sturdy, vigorous and imaginative children 
were the ideal in traditional Maori society. Consisting of 
parents, two to three children and several close relatives, 
extended families (whanau) were reasonably independent 
units within the immediate hapu or subtribal community. 
They shared responsibility for growing children, had their 
own cultivations and fishing grounds, exploited the same 
areas of forest and combined with hapu and tribe (iwi) 
in war and defence. Under the leadership of kaumatua, 
whanau were of the same descent group. Their ancestors 
were identified, among some tribes, with legendary 14th- 
century migration canoes such as Tainui, Mabuhu and Te 
Arawa. 

Traditional Maori religion was complex, possibly 
monotheistic with a supreme god, Io, who existed in space 
where there was neither sun, moon, nor stars before he 
created light and brought into being a sky father (Rangi- 
nui-e-tu-nei) and earth mother (Papa-tu-a-nuku) who 
later gave birth to a number of atua or gods. Among these 
gods were Tane god of nature, Tangaroa the sea god and 
Rongo, atua of agriculture. 

The society was remarkable for the extent of its 
arts and crafts. Assembly houses (whare runanga) were 
decorated with coloured reed wall panels and ancestral 
carving; with rafters being painted with a wide variety 
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of curvilinear designs, which also decorated carved store 
houses (pataka) and the hulls of war canoes with their 
multi-spiralled prow and stern carvings. The art of flax 
weaving was restricted to women who created fine deco¬ 
rative cloaks, often overlaid with feathers or dog skins. 
Expert in their preparation of materials and vegetable 
dyes (which coloured cloak borders or taniko), women 
also made closely woven whariki or mats decorated with 
rectilinear designs. Craftsmen in bone, wood and stone 
(particularly greenstone, or pounamu) created many types 
of pendant and amulet, including the mysterious anthro¬ 
pomorphic heitiki. Additionally, craftsmen also made 
decorative flutes (putorino, koauau), carved weapons, 
canoe paddles and bird snares. 

Body decoration included painted body designs and 
ta moko (tattooing), which was one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Maori. Having its origins in a leg¬ 
endary past, curvilinear and incised ta moko decorated 
both men and women. The men were tattooed on face, 
buttocks and thighs, the women on chin and lips. Symbol¬ 
ising courage, ta moko was a form of personal identifica¬ 
tion with no two designs the same. At death, the tattooed 
heads of chiefs were ritually preserved. So too, the heads 
of enemies slain in battle. Warfare aside, sickness and 
death were believed to be caused by offences against tapu 
or the activities of tohunga ka makutu. Consequently, in 
sickness, medical treatment was limited, it being regarded 
(at best) as only a relieving agent. It could not cure as the 
victim was under attack, according to priestly diagnosis, 
by man-slaying demons or malignant, internal lizards that 
gnawed the vitals of the patient, and were the emissaries 
of Whiro, god of evil. 

After death, following a period of interment, a ceremo¬ 
nial funeral or tangihanga took place and the tapu bones 
of the dead were concealed in burial caves, sometimes in 
elaborately carved coffins. At the close of the tangihanga 
ceremony, the spirit or wairua of the dead travelled north 
to Rarohenga or the underworld. Here it entered into a 
supernatural world under the benevolent protection of 
Hine-Nui-O-Te-Po, goddess of death. In the underworld, 
spirits of the dead continued much as in life; if master 
carvers, they continued their craft, if weavers they pro¬ 
duced fine cloaks. There were neither punishment nor 
rewards after death, nor prospect of return to the living, 
so fear of death was unknown. 

TRAMWAYS came into their own in NZ when they began 
to be powered by electricity, first in Dunedin (1900), then 
in Auckland (1902), Wellington (1904), Christchurch 
(1905), Wanganui (1908), Invercargill (1912), Napier 
and Gisborne (1913), and New Plymouth (1916). During 
the second and third decades of the 20th century, electric 
trams were the main means of public transport in the cities 
and the large towns of NZ, although there was increasing 
competition from motorised buses during the years before 
World War Two. 


By the end of the war, before the explosion in motor 
transport began, 220 million passengers a year were car¬ 
ried on all the tram systems — nearly half in Auckland 
(100 million); 60 million in Wellington; 30 million in 
Christchurch; 21 million in Dunedin; and about three mil¬ 
lion each in New Plymouth, Wanganui and Invercargill. 
By 1929 there were 170 miles (273.5 km) of tram lines 
in use throughout NZ, but this was down to 158 miles 
(254.2 km) by 1950. Reasons for the decrease included the 
failure to revive the Napier system after the 1931 earth¬ 
quake, and the demise of the Gisborne battery-operated 
tramcar system in 1929. Trams were gradually superseded 
by trolley buses and motorised buses during the 1950s and 
early 1960s. The last city to use trams was Wellington, 
where the service ended in May 1964. 

Before the end of the 19th century, horse-drawn and 
steam-driven trams were used in a number of NZ centres, 
starting in Nelson from 1862 (where the vehicles were 
drawn by horses). Thames, then known as Grahamstown, 
began a steam-driven service in 1872. Steam was the 
means of propulsion in the first tram services in Welling¬ 
ton in 1878, Dunedin in 1879 and Christchurch in 1880. 

In Wellington and Dunedin, the change was later made 
to horse-drawn trams because they were found to pay 
better, and because they were more congenial to citizens 
whose horses were sometimes frightened by the noise of 
the steam trams and who occasionally complained about 
cinders. In Christchurch, however, steam-driven trams 
continued until they were replaced in 1905. 

Dunedin also had a network of cable tramways, but 
ended this service in 1957. The only other city to use 
cable tramways, Wellington, is trying to continue the 
service from Lambton Quay to Kelburn, despite economic 
problems. 

TRANSIT NEW ZEALAND was originally established 
in 1954 by the National Roads Act. Its key functions have 
been summarised as: To provide an adequate reading 
system; to administer the National Roads Fund which was 
also set up by the 1954 act; to advise the government on 
all matters concerning reading, including the provision of 
finance; to advise local authorities on roading problems, 
and assist them where necessary; and to undertake a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the roading situation at least every 
five years.’ 

In 1989 Transit NZ became a Crown entity under the 
Transit NZ Act. It reports to an independent authority 
which operates much like a company board. 

In 1995 the activities of Transit NZ were restricted to 
maintenance of state highways by the passing of the Tran¬ 
sit NZ Amendment Act. A new Crown entity, Transfund 
NZ, was created to take responsibility for local roading in 
liaison with local authorities. 

TRANSPORT, MINISTRY OF, Te Manatu Waka, is the 
government’s principal transport policy adviser, which 
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develops transport policy within the framework of the 
government’s New Zealand Transport Strategy (NZTS). 
The Ministry provides leadership and facilitation, and 
ensures co-operation and collaboration takes place within 
the transport sector. Because of the nature of the sector, 
this entails working closely with local government, busi¬ 
ness and community groups and other stakeholders on 
certain transport issues. 

The Ministry acts as the Minister of Transport’s agent 
for managing the interface with the transport Crown enti¬ 
ties Transfund NZ, Land Transport NZ (established in 
2004 to replace the Land Transport Safety Authority and 
Transit NZ), the Maritime Safety Authority, Road Safety 
Trust, Transport Accident Investigation Commission, 
and the Civil Aviation Authority (including the Aviation 
Security Service). 

The Ministry also administers the contract with the 
Meteorological Service of NZ Ltd, for the provision of 
public weather warnings and forecasts, and the National 
Rescue Co-ordination Centre. 

TRAVIS, Richard Charles (1884-1918) was one of the 
most famous NZ soldiers of World War One, winning the 
Victoria Cross, the Croix de Guerre (Belgian), the Distin¬ 
guished Conduct Medal and the Military Medal. 

He was born in Opotiki, made a living as a horse- 
breaker, served with the Second Battalion, Otago Regi¬ 
ment, at Gallipoli, and became famous for his forays into 
No-Man’s-Land during two years on the Western Front. 
He was described by one commentator as a ‘dangerously 
patient’, courageous and cunning scout, sniper and raider. 
He prowled in No-Man’s-Land during one period of 40 
successive nights, seeking out changes in enemy positions 
and taking a prisoner back for interrogation. 

He won his major award in July 1918 for conspicu¬ 
ous gallantry over a period of many hours during action 
against the Germans near Rossignol Wood. Sergeant 
Travis was killed the following day and was buried with 
full military honours at the front among his comrades, the 
battalion diary recording that his death ‘cast a gloom over 
the whole battalion ... never missed an operation ... went 
over the top 15 times.’ His true name was Dickson Cor¬ 
nelius Savage but he enlisted and served as R C Travis. 

TREASURY, the, Kaitohutohu Kaupapa Rawa, is the 
Government’s lead advisor on economic and financial 
policy. Its work is aimed at helping governments achieve 
higher living standards for NZers. The Treasury manages 
public money, advises governments on public spending 
and develops long-term economic advice. It also manages 
the Crown’s liabilities, monitors significant assets, man¬ 
ages and publishes the Budget documents and Crown 
financial statements, and manages NZ’s relationship with 
international financial institutions. 


TREATY OF WAITANGI, for many years regarded as a 
symbol of enlightened, humane and generous respect for 
the rights of an indigenous population by a colonising 
government, has been increasingly condemned in recent 
years as a ‘fraud’ by a growing number of Maori and 
Pakeha. It was signed at Waitangi in the Bay of Islands on 
6 February 1840, by some Maori leaders and by Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor Hobson on behalf of the British govern¬ 
ment. It was later signed by other chiefs in other districts, 
but many Maori leaders never signed it, either because 
they refused to do so or did not have the opportunity. 

It seems certain that Maori and Europeans had mixed 
feelings about the treaty at the time it was made, but Maori 
who signed put their trust in missionary advice. They were 
told that the treaty was a solemn contract between the two 
races, under which NZ sovereignty had been vested in the 
British Crown in return for guarantees of certain Maori 
rights. Many Europeans genuinely believed this and for 
some years the British government upheld the agreement 
and were reluctant to allow it to be broken. Within a dec¬ 
ade, however, the Chief Justice, Sir William Martin, ruled 
that the treaty had no validity in law since it was not in¬ 
corporated in NZ’s statutory law. As Pakeha settlers took 
up Maori land for settlement throughout the 19th century, 
they tended to regard the treaty, if they thought of it at 
all, first as a nuisance and later as irrelevant. Years later, 
however, the signing of the treaty was seized upon as the 
symbol of the birth of the nation, although by 6 February 
1840, Hobson had actually taken steps that showed NZ 
to be already a possession of the British Crown. 



The signing of the Treaty of Waitangi on 6 February 1840. 
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The text of the treaty was written in English and then it 
was fairly loosely translated into Maori. The text was ap¬ 
parently amended by Hobson after it was first explained 
to assembled Maori leaders. The treaty that was signed 
by almost all Maori was the one in the Maori language, 
as given here. Because the English and Maori versions 
suggest a different meaning, and, as a result, a different 
understanding, it is not surprising that the treaty has been 
the cause of much confusion over the years. (See also 
Waitangi Tribunal.) 

The Maori Version of the Treaty of Waitangi (This text is 
from the first sheet of the treaty, dated 6 February 1840. 
Spelling and punctuation have not been altered.) 

Ko Wikitoria te Kuini o Ingarani i tana mahara ata-wai 
ki nga Rangatira me nga Hapu o Nu Tirani i tana hiahia 
hoki kia tohungia ki a ratou o ratou rangatiratanga me to 
ratou wenua, a kia mau tonu hoki te Rongo ki a ratou me 
te Atanoho hoki kua wakaaro ia he mea tika kea tukua 
mai tetahi Rangatira — hei kai wakarite ki nga Tan- 
gata maori o Nu Tirani — kia wakaaetia e nga Rangatira 
maori te Kawanatanga o te Kuini ki nga wahikatoa o te 
wenua nei me nga motu — na te mea hoki he tokomaha 
ke nga tangata o tona Iwi Kua noho ki tenei wenua, a e 
haere mai nei. 

No ko te Kuini e hiahia ana kia wakaritea te Kawana¬ 
tanga kia kana ai nga kino e puta mai ki te tangata Maori 
ki te Pakeha e noho ture kore ana. 

Na, kua pai te Kuini kia tukua a hau a Wiremu Hopi- 
hona he Kapitana i te Roiara Nawi hei Kawana mo nga 
wahi katoa o Nu Tirani e tukua aianei, amua atu ke te 
Kuini, e mea atu ana ia ki nga Rangatira o te wakaminen- 
ga o nga hapu o Nu Tirani me era Rangatira atu enei ture 
ka korerotia nei. 

Ko te Tuatahi Ko, nga Rangatira o te waka-minenga 
me nga Rangatira katoa hoki ki hai i uru ki taua waka- 
mingenga ka tuku rawa atu ki te Kuini o Ingarani ake 
tonu atu — te Kawanatanga katoa o o ratou wenua. 

Ko te Tuarua Ko te Kuini o Ingarani ka wakarite ka 
wakaae ki nga Rangatira ki nga hapu — ki nga tangata 
katoa o Nu Tirani te tino rangatiratanga o o ratou wenua 
a ratou kainga me a ratou taonga katoa. Otiia ko nga 
Rangatira o te wakaminenga me nga Rangatira katoa atu 
ka tuku ki te Kuini te hokonga a era wahi wenua e pai ai 
te tangata nona te Wenua — ki te ritenga o te utu e waka¬ 
ritea ae e ratou ko te kai hoko e meatia nei e te Kuini hei 
kai hoko mona. 

Ko te Tuatoru Hei wakaritenga mai hoki tenei mo te 
wakaaetanga ki te Kawanatanga o te Kuini — Ka tiakina 
e te Kuini o Ingarani nga tangata maori katoa o Nu Tirani 
ka tukua ki a ratou nga tikanga katoa rite tahi ki ana mea 
ki nga tangata o Ingarani. 

(Signed) W Hobson 

Consul & Lieutenant Governor 


Na ko matou ko nga Rangatira a te Wakaminenga o nga 
hapu o Nu Tirani ka huihui ne ki Waitangi ko matou hoki 
ko nga Rangatira o Nu Tirani ka kite nei i te ritenga o enei 
kupu, ka tangohia ka wakaaetia katoatia e matou, koia ka 
tohungia ai o matou ingoa o matou tohu. 

Ka meatia tenei ki Waitangi i te ono o nga ra o Pepueri 
i te tau kotahi mano, e waru rau e wa te kau o to tatou 
Ariki. 

A Literal English Translation of the Maori Text of the 
Treaty of Waitangi, signed at Waitangi on 6 February 
1840, and afterwards by about 500 chiefs: 

VICTORIA, the Queen of England, in her kind (gracious) 
thoughtfulness to the Chiefs and Hapus of NZ, and her 
desire to preserve to them their chieftainship and their 
land, and that peace and quietness may be kept with them, 
because a great number of the people of her tribe have 
settled in this country, and (more) will come, has thought 
it right to send a chief [an officer] as one who will make a 
statement to [negotiate with] the Maori people of NZ. Let 
the Maori chiefs accept the governorship [Kawanatanga] 
of the Queen over all parts of this country and the Islands. 
Now, the Queen desires to arrange the governorship lest 
evils should come to the Maori people and the Europeans 
who are living here without law. Now, the Queen has 
been pleased to send me, William Hobson, a Captain in 
the Royal Navy to be Governor for all the places of NZ 
which are now given up or which shall be given up to the 
Queen. And she says to the Chiefs of the Confederation of 
the Hapus of NZ and the other chiefs, these are the laws 
spoken of. 

This is the first. The Chiefs of the Confederation, and 
all those chiefs who have not joined in that Confederation 
give up to the Queen of England for ever all the Governor¬ 
ship [Kawanatanga] of their lands. 

This is the second. The Queen of England agrees and 
consents [to give] to the Chiefs, the Hapus, and all the 
people of NZ the full chieftainship [Rangatiratanga] [of?] 
their lands, their villages, and all their possessions but the 
Chiefs of the Confederation and all the other Chiefs give 
to the Queen the purchasing of those pieces of land which 
the owner is willing to sell, subject to the arranging of pay¬ 
ment which will be agreed to by them and the purchaser 
who will be appointed by the Queen for the purpose of 
buying for her. 

This is the third. This is the arrangement for the con¬ 
sent to the governorship of the Queen. The Queen will 
protect all the Maori people of NZ, and give them all the 
same rights as those of the people of England. 

WILLIAM HOBSON, 

Consul and Lieutenant-Governor 

Now, we the chiefs of the Confederation of the Hapus 
of NZ, here assembled at Waitangi, and we, the chiefs 
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of NZ, see the meaning of these words and accept them, 
and we agree to all of them. Here we put our names and 
our marks. 

Official English Text: 

HER MAJESTY VICTORIA Queen of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland regarding with Her 
Royal Favour the Native Chiefs and Tribes of NZ and 
anxious to protect their just Rights and Property and to 
secure to them the enjoyment of Peace and Good Order 
has deemed it necessary in consequence of the great 
number of Her Majesty’s Subjects who have already set¬ 
tled in NZ and the rapid extension of Emigration both 
from Europe and Australia which is still in progress to 
constitute and appoint a functionary properly authorised 
to treat with the Aborigines of NZ for the recognition of 
Her Majesty’s Sovereign authority over the whole or any 
part of those islands — Her Majesty therefore being desir¬ 
ous to establish a settled form of Civil Government with 
a view to avert the evil consequences which must result 
from the absence of the necessary Laws and Institutions 
alike to the native population and to Her subjects has 
been graciously pleased to empower and to authorise me 
William Hobson a Captain in Her Majesty’s Royal Navy 
Consul and Lieutenant Governor of such parts of NZ as 
may be or hereafter shall be ceded to Her Majesty to invite 
the confederated and independent Chiefs of NZ to concur 
in the following Articles and Conditions. 

Article The First: The Chiefs of the Confederation of 
the United Tribes of NZ and the separate and independent 
Chiefs who have not become members of the Confedera¬ 
tion cede to Her Majesty the Queen of England absolutely 
and without reservation all the rights and powers of Sov¬ 
ereignty which the said Confederation or Individual Chiefs 
respectively exercise or possess, or may be supposed to 
exercise or to possess over their respective Territories as 
the sole Sovereigns thereof. 

Article The Second: Her Majesty the Queen of England 
confirms and guarantees to the Chiefs and Tribes of NZ 
and to the respective families and individuals thereof the 
full exclusive and undisturbed possession of their Lands 
and Estates Forests Fisheries and other properties which 
they may collectively or individually possess so long as it 
is their wish and desire to retain the same in their posses¬ 
sion; but the Chiefs of the United Tribes and the individual 
Chiefs yield to Her Majesty the exclusive right of Preemp¬ 
tion [the right to purchase first] over such lands as the 
proprietors thereof may be disposed to alienate [transfer 
ownership] at such prices as may be agreed upon between 
the respective Proprietors and persons appointed by Her 
Majesty to treat with them in that behalf. 

Article The Third: In consideration thereof Her Maj¬ 
esty the Queen of England extends to the Natives of NZ 
Her royal protection and imparts to them all the Rights 
and Privileges of British Subjects. 


W Hobson 
Lieutenant Governor. 

Now therefore We the Chiefs of the Confederation of 
the United Tribes of NZ being assembled in Congress at 
Victoria in Waitangi and We the Separate and Independ¬ 
ent Chiefs of NZ claiming authority over the Tribes and 
Territories which are specified after our respective names, 
having been made fully to understand the Provisions of the 
foregoing Treaty, accept and enter into the same in the full 
spirit and meaning thereof: in witness of which we have 
attached our signatures or marks at the places and the 
dates respectively specified. 

Done at Waitangi this Sixth Day of February in the 
year of Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and forty. 

TREE DAISIES comprise the many members of the 
essentially herbaceous family Asteraceae (or Compositae) 
that are woody, ranging from low shrubs to trees 10 m 
tall. The largest species are found in the genera Olearia, 
Brachyglottis (including Senecio) and Cassinia. 

Tree daisies are spread throughout the country but are 
generally more common in the more southern parts and 
at higher altitudes where they may form thickets of ‘leath- 
erwood’ scrub. Some species such as heketara (Olearia 
rani) and rangiora (Brachyglottis repanda ) are common 
roadside shrubs or small trees. (See also Compositae.) 

TREE FERNS are represented in NZ by ten species, seven 
of them members of the genus Cyathea and three of them 
members of the genus Dicksonia. The best known are the 
ponga, also known as the silver fern; the mamaku, also 
known as the black tree fern; and the wheki. 

• The ponga (Cyathea dealbata) is easily recognised by 
the silvery underside of its fronds. Its trunk grows to 
about 10 m high, 45 cm through at the base, and is 
common throughout the country and on the Chatham 
Islands, especially in high rainfall areas of the North 
Island. 

• The mamaku (C. medullaris) is the tallest of the tree 
ferns, with a long, graceful, black trunk up to 20 m 
high and only about 30 cm in diameter at maturity. 
Crowning the tall trunk are fronds up to 6 m long by 
2 m wide, giving an elegant umbrella-like canopy. The 
mamaku is found throughout NZ and many other 
Pacific islands. 

• The wheki (Dicksonia squarrosa) tends to grow in clus¬ 
ters or colonies, is medium-sized, seldom growing to 
more than 4 m, and is probably the most widespread of 
all the tree ferns. It is easily recognisable by the stumps 
of the fronds on the trunk where they have died and 
fallen off. 

TREGEAR, Edward Robert (1846-1931) was perhaps 
the most outstanding public servant of his day, and an 
amateur ethnologist, whose work has had some influence 
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on Maori language studies. He was born in England, 
educated at private schools, arrived in NZ in 1863, and 
served as a soldier in the NZ Wars. After the wars he spent 
many years in various occupations in the Auckland Prov¬ 
ince. During the Liberal party administration of 1890, he 
became head of the Labour Department, and is considered 
to have taken a major role in the shaping of the radical 
industrial policies introduced into the government by his 
Minister, William Pember Reeves. He was an important 
figure in the Labour movement until World War One. 

During his career in the north as a surveyor, Tregear 
became a tireless student of Maori anthropology and 
language. He was honoured by many learned societies for 
his large outpouring of articles on the subject. He helped 
found the Polynesian Society in 1892, and was well- 
known for his theory of the Aryan origin of the Maori, 
which he supported with a body of linguistic evidence. 
Although there is little acceptance of his theory nowadays, 
his linguistic work remains of value to scholars. Among 
his published works were Maori-Polynesian Comparative 
Dictionary (1891) and The Maori Race (1904). 

TRENT, Leonard Henry (1915-86) was awarded the 
Victoria Cross for bravery and dedication to duty during a 
bombing raid on a power-house in Holland in May 1943. 
Squadron Leader Trent was in one of ten Ventura bombers 
which set out on the raid but, because of a series of prob¬ 
lems and bad luck, they were left virtually at the mercy of 
anti-aircraft fire and enemy fighters during the whole of 
their route over enemy territory. Trent’s was the only one 
of the raiders to get to the target and, although his bombs 
overshot, blast damage was done to the power-house. On 
the way back, his plane was shot down and he spent the 
rest of the war in captivity. He was one of the men who 
made a mass but unsuccessful breakout from Stalag Luft 
III in March 1944. This escape was the subject of Paul 
Brickhill’s book, The Great Escape. 

Trent was born in Nelson, educated at Nelson College, 
and was the Nelson golf champion before joining the RAF 
in 1937. He was in the RNZAF from 1944 to 1947, and 
then with the RAF until his retirement in 1965. 

TREVALLY (Pseudocaranx dentox, formerly known as 
Caranx georgianus) or arara is a strong, deep-bodied fish, 
found mostly around the North Island where it frequents 
harbours and inshore waters when young, gradually 
moving offshore as it grows larger, and schooling in large 
numbers on maturity. It is slow maturing, changing shape 
and colour several times before achieving its dark green to 
blue upper colour and yellow-tinged underside. It has two 
dorsal fins, a long scythe-like pectoral fin and a deeply 
forked tail and grows to around 45 cm in length. Trevally 
were formerly used mostly for canning or for bait but are 
now regarded as a prime species. The total allowable com¬ 
mercial catch is about 4,000 tonnes a year, taken mostly 
by purse-seine and trawl. 


TRIATHLON is a tough three-part stamina event for 
athletes which came into prominence in the 1980s and in 
which NZ has produced world and Olympic champions. 

The event consists of a swim, followed by a 112-km 
cycle and a marathon run. Erin Baker was NZ’s best 
performed triathlete in the early days of the sport. She 
first won the world title by nine minutes in 1986 before 
being disqualified for taking a drink from an unofficial 
drinking station, something many other competitors had 
done. But she later won the world title without dispute. 
In 1998 Hamish Carter became the number-one ranked 
men’s triathlete in the world. He competed in the triathlon 
at the 2000 Olympics but despite being favoured to win 
finished 26th. However, he won the bronze medal at the 
2002 Commonwealth Games and then went on to win 
the triathlon gold medal at the 2004 Athens Olympics as 
a 33-year-old, comfortably leading home the silver medal 
winner, his close friend, rival and fellow NZer, Bevan 
Docherty, also a world champion. 

NZ athletes, both men and women, have had great suc¬ 
cess in other endurance events that have grown in popu¬ 
larity, such as the world Ironman championship series. 

TRIBES (see Iwi) 

TRIGG, Lloyd Allan (1914-43) was the only British 
combatant in either of the World Wars to be awarded a 
Victoria Cross on the basis of evidence given by the enemy 
he had engaged. 

Trigg was born in Houhora, in Northland, was a sales¬ 
man before the war, was commissioned a flying officer in 
1942, after training in Canada. In August the following 
year, while operating in Liberator bombers from Morocco 
against German submarines, he went in for the kill against 
U-468. Although the aircraft was hit early and was on fire 
from end to end, Trigg kept up the attack and sank the 
submarine with depth charges, before the aircraft finally 
crashed into the sea because Trigg, seriously wounded, 
could no longer control it. Some of the submarine crew 
escaped using a dinghy from the Liberator and, when they 
were captured by the Royal Navy, told the story of Trigg’s 
dogged courage. He had completed 46 operational sorties 
by the time of his death. 

TRIMMER, Sir Jon (1940-) was born in Petone and began 
dancing at the age of 12. In 1958 he joined the NZ Ballet 
Company, which had only nine dancers at the time, one of 
them his future wife, Jacqui. He attended the Royal Ballet 
School in 1960-61. During the sixties he toured with the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet (1962-64), and danced with the Aus¬ 
tralian Ballet (1965-66) and with the Royal Danish Ballet 
(1968-69). He has danced with Margot Fonteyn and 
Rudolph Nuryev. In 1970 he returned to NZ to help revive 
the Royal NZ Ballet and became principal male dancer. 
He was awarded the MBE for his services to ballet in 1974 
and in 1981 was awarded a Fulbright Scholarship. 
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He was knighted in June 1999 for his services to ballet, 
and in 2002 and 2003 he performed with Helen Moulder 
in her play Meeting Karpovsky. He is still actively involved 
with the Royal NZ Ballet, where he now dances character 
parts such as Captain Hook in Peter Pan, and Doctor 
Coppelius in C oppelia. 

TRIPP, Charles George (1820-97) was born to a well- 
known Devonshire family, educated at the Merchant 
Tailors School in London, studied law and was called 
to the Bar in 1853. He came to NZ in 1855, worked as 
a cadet and, in association with fellow immigrant J B A 
Acland, began to look for a sheep station. Acland and 
Tripp explored a large area in the foothills of the Southern 
Alps, and combined their resources to buy a huge area of 
land now covered by the stations known as Mt Peel, Orari 
Gorge, Mt Somers, Mt Possession and parts of Hakatere 
and Mesopotamia. By 1862 the partnership had dissolved, 
Acland taking Mt Peel and Tripp Orari Gorge. The rest 
was sold. 

Tripp was a well-liked man, generous, and with stamina 
that enabled him to stay on through severe reverses, and 
establish a large and successful holding for his family. 

TROTTING began in NZ as early as 1864 when trotting 
events were included at galloping meetings at Invercargill 
and Queenstown; and through the remainder of the 1860s 
Balclutha, Dunedin, Alexandra, Dunstan, Cromwell, Tua- 
peka Country and Mt Ida (Naseby) were also catering 
for trotters. The horses in these events were shepherds’ 
hacks, almost all of them being driven or ridden miles over 
rough roads and bridle paths to the meetings at which 
they raced. Ridden in saddle, they were straight-out trot¬ 
ters, generally tracing to thoroughbred blood. The times 
recorded were slow but tracks were so rough and uneven 
in most instances that pacers would not have been able to 
handle them and harness racing would have been quite 
impossible. Most of their races were run over three miles 
with an 11-stone minimum weight. 

The Lyttelton Times of 2 July 1865 reported a race 
meeting held at Rakaia, in Canterbury, which included 
a trotting event. In Auckland, the Southern Cross of 4 
January 1866, reported a trotting race for £20 (11 stone 
minimum, twice around the track,) won by Hector on 
the third day of the Auckland Racing Club’s meeting. In 
and around Christchurch it was sparked off in 1874 with 
two events for trotters in saddle on a beach carnival pro¬ 
gramme staged at New Brighton. The races were over one 
mile and the winning post was where the New Brighton 
pier was later installed. 

The year 1881 marked the first officially-recorded 
full-scale trotting meetings in NZ, both conducted by the 
Wanganui Trotting Club. The first meeting in Canterbury 
confined solely to trotting horses was held on the Lower 
Heathcote Racing Club’s course, situated opposite the 
present-day Heathcote Arms Hotel, in 1882. Thought to 


be the South Island’s first trotting race in harness (with the 
drivers in carts) was a match race at Dunedin’s Forbury 
Park in 1885. The conveyances were heavy, high-wheeled 
contraptions. 

NZ trotting reached a most significant milestone at the 
start of the 1880s when Scots-born Robert Wilkin, a suc¬ 
cessful Christchurch merchant and sportsman, imported 
the first trotting stock from America, standardbreds, 
descendants (through Hambletonian 10, who had crosses 
of Norfolk trotting blood) of a grey English thoroughbred, 
Messenger. This male line completely dominated the har¬ 
ness racing scene in America. With the development of 
pneumatic-tyred, bike-wheeled sulkies, horses got down to 
two-minute mile speed (pacing and trotting) towards the 
end of the 19th century. 

In 1881 betting on horse racing was run by book¬ 
makers, by people who privately organised sweepstakes, 
and by clubs using the recently-invented totalisator. The 
Colonial Secretary in 1891 decreed that no trotting club 
would be granted a licence to use the totalisator unless its 
programme was endorsed by the NZ Trotting Association, 
formed a year earlier. 

The sport has had its moments of high popularity. A 
three-race match series was arranged at Addington at 
Easter, 1903, between the four-year-old Ribbonwood 
and the old Australian trotting champ, Fritz, then 12 and 
brought out of retirement after several successful forays 
to Addington in earlier years. Special trains and boats 
brought fans from all over NZ to form a crowd of 11,000 
who saw Ribbonwood win a clean-sweep victory. It was 
a fine promotion, and the trotting sport here was on its 
way. Notable milestones included the formation of the 
NZ Trotting Conference in 1900, the establishment of the 
Interdominion Championships in 1936 and the advent 
of night trotting in the late 1950s (since when many of 
the old grass tracks have been transformed into slick all- 
weather raceways). 

TROUT belong to the family Salmonidae which includes 
the salmons and chars, all of which are well known as 
sporting fish in their natural range, the cool and cold 
waters of the Northern Hemisphere. Several of the species 
are also commercially important as food fishes but it was 
their status as game fish that first led to attempts to intro¬ 
duce them to the Southern Hemisphere. As well as two 
trout, two species of char were brought to this country. 

• The brook char or brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) is 
a native of North America and though it is now present 
in a number of rivers in the North Island and is quite 
widespread in Canterbury and Otago, it is not highly 
regarded as a game fish and seldom grows to more 
than 20 cm. 

• The lake char, or lake trout (Salvelinus namaycush), 
known in NZ by its Indian name of mackinaw, is also 
a native of North America but is confined to Lake Pear¬ 
son in inland Canterbury. It is slow growing and can 
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The brown trout is a popular game fish with NZ and overseas anglers. 


reach a large size but in this country, perhaps because 
Lake Pearson is warmer and shallower than its native 
lakes, it remains small and of poor condition. 

The trouts, like the salmon, lay their eggs in depressions 
in river gravel excavated by the females and the fertilised 
ova are subsequently re-covered and left to hatch. How¬ 
ever, unlike the Pacific salmon the adults survive to spawn 
again. 

• The brown trout (Saltno trutta) is a deep, rather thick¬ 
bodied fish with a fairly large head, found in most 
rivers and lakes, except north of Auckland and on the 
east coast of the North Island, and occasionally at sea. 
The colour is variable, depending to some extent upon 
habitat. Sea-run fish are silvery with a few indistinct 
dark spots on the back. Lake fish are brownish-olive on 
the back shading to silver, and have bold dark brown 
spots on the upper part of the body and the dorsal 
and adipose fins. The river fish are a much darker 
olive-brown with many more darker brown or reddish 
spots which are often surrounded by a light halo on the 
flanks. There are no spots on the tail. The brown trout 
grows to a large size in NZ and can exceed 140 cm 
and 17 kg with 5 kg fish fairly common. Ova were first 
brought from Tasmania in 1867 and were derived from 
stocks originally imported from England. Subsequent 
importations from various European countries contin¬ 
ued well into the 1880s and acclimatisation societies 
embarked on wide-scale release so that within a very 
few years the fish occupied virtually all suitable waters. 
In a few lakes that are either too warm or lack suitable 
spawning streams, regular stocking programmes ensure 
that the anglers are able to pursue their sport. 

• The rainbow trout (Oncorhynchus my kiss) is a rather 
more slender-bodied fish than the brown trout and 
has a more limited range, being generally confined to 
the cooler and higher altitude rivers and lakes of both 


islands. Lake-living fish have a dark-olive to steel blue 
back shading to silver on the sides and becoming more 
white on the belly. The upper part of the back and the 
dorsal, adipose and caudal fins are speckled with small 
dark spots. Sometimes there is a metallic pink flush on 
the cheeks and along the sides. When the fish leave the 
lakes to spawn in the rivers, the coloration intensifies, 
with reddish colour on the head. The flanks become a 
much more clearly defined crimson red and the fins, 
which have previously been almost colourless, become 
tinged with red. The lower sides and belly become 
a more smoky grey tinged with pink and the spots 
become darker and more clearly defined. The fish is 
a native of western North America. Ova were first 
imported by the Auckland Acclimatisation Society in 
1883 and a further large consignment was imported in 
1884. Most subsequent liberations by other societies 
were made indirectly from these original importations. 
One of the most spectacular liberations was in 1903 
in Lake Taupo which, with its tributary rivers and 
streams, has become a mecca for anglers from all over 
the world. Lacking natural competitors, the rainbow 
trout thrived so that specimens weighing five kilograms 
were common and some even reached 9.5 kg. Rainbow 
trout are most often between 50 and 60 cm long and 
weigh between 2 and 3 kg. 

In its native rivers there are some sea-run fish which are 
known locally as ‘steelhead’, but despite various reports 
and several attempts to induce a sea-run stock there is no 
evidence that sea-going rainbow trout have ever been seen 
in NZ. (See also Brown Trout, Rainbow Trout.) 

TRUSTTUM, Philip (1940- ) was born in Raetihi, 
moved to the South Island and trained at the Univer¬ 
sity of Canterbury School of Art. Initially influenced by 
Rudolph Gopas, he later developed his own distinctive 
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style. Trusttum’s paintings are energetic and his use of 
colour is dynamic. He draws on his own domestic cir¬ 
cumstances as themes for his work. These have included, 
from the 1970s to the 1990s, his home, children’s toys, the 
garden, and his love of tennis. Trusttum is a prolific artist 
who enjoys experimenting with different media and styles. 
Many of his paintings express an intensely emotional state 
of mind. He has had a large number of solo exhibitions 
throughout NZ. He lives in Christchurch. 

TRYPHENA (see Great Barrier Island) 

TUAKAU is a town of about 2,500 people near the 
northern bank of the lower reaches of the Waikato River, 
55 km south of Auckland. It is a servicing centre for dairy 
and sheep farming, some market gardening and fruit 
growing. 

Tuakau was founded in the 1840s as a flax-process¬ 
ing settlement, using the Waikato River for transport. It 
became a town district in 1914 and a borough in 1955. 
A monument marks the site of the Alexandra Redoubt 
which was attacked by Ngati Maniapoto in 1863, and 
defended by the 65th Regiment, a member of which, 
Colour-Sergeant McKenna, earned the Victoria Cross 
for bravery during the battle. The monument carries the 
names of the British troops who died in action during the 
Waikato wars. 

TUATARA (Sphenodort punctatus ) is NZ’s most distinc¬ 
tive creature, a living relic which has survived its fellow 
beak-headed reptiles, Rhynchocephalia, by about 100 
million years. It closely resembles lizards outwardly, but 
there are certain anatomical differences. The tuatara once 
lived on the mainland of NZ, but now survives mainly on 
two groups of islands, one off the north-east of the North 
Island and the other in Cook Strait. It grows very slowly, 
maturing sexually after about 20 years, and achieving its 
maximum size of about 60 cm and up to 1.3 kg for males 
after about 60 years. 



The tuatara is basically nocturnal although it is some¬ 
times active for short periods during the day. Adults feed 
on beetles, snails, wetas and occasionally on the eggs and 
young of seabirds. The female lays about a dozen eggs 
around November, after mating in January, and buries 
them in loose soil and then leaves them. The young hatch 
after about 15 months and live on insects and earth¬ 
worms. 

The Rhynchocephalia thrived throughout the major 
land masses about 200 million years ago. All other rep¬ 
resentatives of this group of reptiles became extinct 100 
million years ago. All other living reptiles belong to one of 
the three other reptilian orders. 

A second species of tuatara ( S. guntheri ) was recog¬ 
nised recently and is known only from the North Brother 
Island in Cook Strait. 

TUATUA (Paphies subtriangulata) is a shellfish shaped 
like the toheroa but smaller and more triangular, and the 
same colour as a pipi but without the central apex of the 
shell. It is found throughout NZ and is particularly abun¬ 
dant at about the half-tide mark on the sandy beaches of 
the north of the North Island. It has sweet, succulent flesh 
and, like the toheroa, makes excellent soup. 

TUCKETT, Frederick (c.1807-76) was a NZ Company 
surveyor, who chose and purchased the site of the city of 
Dunedin. He was born in England and apprenticed to a 
tanner. On his return from a three-year visit to the US, 
he studied civil engineering and surveying. He was hired 
by the NZ Company in April 1841, as principal surveyor 
and civil engineer for the Nelson settlement. He proceeded 
to survey the town, despite a disagreement with Captain 
Arthur Wakefield over the siting. Tuckett was with Wake¬ 
field on the Wairau Plains at the time of the Wairau Affray 
but managed to escape. He was appointed by Colonel 
William Wakefield as Acting Resident at Nelson, during 
the trying times after the affray. 

In 1844 Tuckett was assigned to choose a suitable site 
for the Scottish Free Church colony of New Edinburgh. 
The NZ Company favoured the present site of Lyttelton, 
then known as Port Cooper, but Tuckett decided to travel 
further south. During 1844 he explored a huge area of the 
South Island, before deciding on the present site of Dun¬ 
edin and purchasing more than 150,000 ha from Hone 
Tuhawaiki and other chiefs. 

Tuckett was a tough and obdurate man, who found it 
difficult to work with anyone. He resigned from the NZ 
Company in 1847, and returned to England. 

TUHAWAIKI, Hone (c. 1805^14) was an able and reso¬ 
lute paramount chief of the South Island, who inflicted 
three decisive defeats on the Ngati Toa, Te Rauparaha’s 
tribe. He was known as ‘Bloody Jack’ by the earliest 
European settlers in the South Island, because of his use 
of the word bloody in his speech. He was later converted 


Tuatara. 
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to Christianity, and earned widespread respect among the 
Europeans with whom he came in contact. 

In 1831 Tuhawaiki led a war party which ambushed 
Te Rauparaha near Cape Campbell, and inflicted a very 
severe defeat on him although the Ngati Toa leader 
managed to escape. In 1835 Tuhawaiki, accompanied 
by fellow chief, Taiaroa, again went north and beat the 
Ngati Toa. The following year, the Ngati Toa went south 
with a strong war party, but were yet again badly routed 
by Tuhawaiki. He signed the Treaty of Waitangi aboard 
HMS Herald, later visited Wellington where he met the 
Governor, and shortly before his death hy drowning near 
Timaru, he arranged the sale of the Otago Block to Fred¬ 
erick Tuckett. 

TUHOE is the name of those Maori people whose tradi¬ 
tional home is the remote, isolated Urewera country. De¬ 
scendants of the Mataatua canoe, Tuhoe are also known 
as Nga Potiki and ‘the children of the mist’. 

TUI (Prostbemadera novaeseelandiae), once called the 
parson bird, is a member of the honey-eating (Meliphagi- 
dae) family found in south-east Asia, Australia, NZ and 
the south-west Pacific (also Hawaii). 

The tui is widely distributed in forest areas throughout 
NZ, and also in scrub, parks and gardens, but rarely in 
beech forests. It is about 30 cm long, black in colouring 
with a green, purplish-black metallic sheen, a double white 
throat-tuft, lacy white collar on back and sides of neck, 
and white wing bars. The bill and feet are blackish-brown. 
The female is similar to the male. Tui feed on insects, fruits 
and nectar. Although the tui’s song resembles the liquid 
notes of the bellbird (also of the Meliphagidae family), its 
notes are less fluid and resonant than the bellbird and can 
vary from district to district, and there is a greater ten¬ 
dency to intersperse harsher, comic and imitative notes. 

A bulky nest of sticks, moss and grasses is built 3 to 15 
m off the ground. Often a double brood of two to four 
white or pale pink, speckled eggs are laid between Nov¬ 
ember and January (occasionally as early as September). 
During the fourteen days the female incubates, the male 
sings from a nearby tree. 

TU-MATAUENGA is the Maori god of war, a son of 
Rangi and Papa, and the inventor of implements, most 
notably digging sticks, nets and snares. 

TUNA (Scombridae) are perhaps the most commercially 
important fish in the world. They are generally migratory, 
pelagic, and fast and efficient swimmers with streamlined 
bodies, and driven by powerful tails which also give high 
manoeuvrability. Five species are especially abundant sea¬ 
sonally in NZ waters. 

• Skipjack (Katsuwonus pelamis) grows to just over 

50 cm in length in this part of the world. They come 

south as the water warms, arriving around the end of 


December and leaving again in March, moving round 
the edge of the continental shelf in the northern re¬ 
gions in compact schools of up to 250,000 fish. They 
are heavily fished round the world, with about 7,000 
tonnes taken annually from NZ waters. They have pur¬ 
ple backs, silver bellies and several long black stripes 
along their flanks. 

• Yellowfin (Tbunnus albacares) grows to about 1 m in 
length, visits NZ in the warm summer months and, 
though not abundant in these waters, it is the second 
most commercially important tuna in the world, after 
the skipjack. It is a fast and powerful swimmer, and eas¬ 
ily identifiable with a dark blue back, silver belly, bright 
yellow dorsal and anal fins, and pale vertical lines 
towards the end of its body. A number have been caught 
by game fishermen in eastern and northern waters. 

• Albacore (T. alalunga) averages about 60 cm in length, 
and is a distinctive fish with a large black eye, and an 
extremely long, scythe-like pectoral fin that extends 
back past the second dorsal fin when folded flat against 
the body. It has a dark blue back, silver belly and white 
margin on the back of the tail fin. Adult albacore are 
found in the winter months off the east coast of NZ 
over to the Chatham Rise, and in the summer months 
schools of younger fish are found off the coasts of both 
islands. About 6,000 tonnes are caught in NZ waters. 
Albacore are the most highly prized tuna because of 
their flavour and quality. 

• Southern bluefin (T. maccoyi) is one of the largest 
tunas, growing to 2.5 m in length and 400 kg in 
weight. It is a highly migratory fish found widely in 
the southern oceans, quite abundantly in NZ in deep 
water off the east coast in the autumn and winter, and 
was a favourite catch of the foreign longliners before 
the 200-mile Exclusive Economic Zone was declared. 
It has a dark blue back, silver belly and bright yellow 
caudal keels. 

• Bigeye ( T. obesus) has a huge eye as its name suggests, a 
large, deepset body and heavy head, and mostly grows 
to between 1 and 2 m in length and up to 400 kg in 
weight. It swims in deep water, visiting northern NZ 
waters in the summer. Foreign long-line vessels caught 
thousands of them in the years before the Exclusive 
Economic Zone was established. It has a metallic blue 
back, an iridescent blue band running down each flank, 
and a white belly. 

TUNGSTEN, in the form of scheelite ore, is mined on 
a small scale at the Glenorchy and Macraes Flat fields in 
Otago, and at Top Valley in Marlborough. Because the 
scheelite is found in fractured veins, production costs are 
high and mining depends on a relatively high price for 
tungsten. About 1000 tonnes of scheelite was produced 
from the Macraes deposit up until 1936. Wolfram ore is 
also known to be in deposits in Otago and Stewart Island, 
but not in economic quantities. 
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TURAKIRAE HEAD is at the western extremity of Pal- 
liser Bay, south of Hurt City on the Cook Strait coastline. 
It preserves, in its shoreline, a clear geological record of 
the various earth movements that affected the southern 
end of the North Island during the last half of the Ice Age 
and the post-glacial period. Turakirae lies to the east of 
the mouths of the Wainuiomata and Orongorongo Rivers 
and forms a prominent headland between Port Nicholson 
and Palliser Bay. It has been formed where the hard rocks 
of the Rimutaka Range jut out into Cook Strait, and 
have been shaped by the sea to form a massive headland. 
This situation is accurately described by the Maori name, 
meaning the headland (rae) where the main range comes 
down (turaki) to sea level. 

The mountain ranges of NZ are still being pushed up 
and the known effects of recent earthquakes, such as that 
of 1855, suggest that this happens by means of a series 
of small sudden upward movements, of perhaps a few 
metres at a time, spaced at intervals measurable in centu¬ 
ries. These small movements, extending over millions of 
years, have raised the mountains high above the seas. 

The upward movements that formed the Rimutaka 
Range, along with other features of the southern extremity 
of the North Island, were accompanied by westwards tilt¬ 
ing (as occurred in the 1855 earthquake), which has been 
responsible for the formation of Port Nicholson. Each up¬ 
ward movement caused the sea to retreat, exposing a strip 
of rock sea bed for a width varying with the amount of 
uplift (a small uplift will only expose a narrow strip of sea 
bed), and leaving a ridge of beach deposits (gravel, shells, 
etc.) on the landward wide. 

The Maori traditions record that in the time of Te 
Ao-haere-tahi, who lived ‘some eighteen generations ago’ 
(estimated to have been about AD 1460) a great earth¬ 
quake occurred, known as Haowhenua (land swallower 
or destroyer). However, the tradition makes it clear that 
uplift and not subsidence took place. The channel between 
Motu-Kairangi and the Kilbirnie mainland became shal¬ 
low enough to wade and soon silted up, to convert that 
island into the present Miramar Peninsula. The amount 
of upward movement measured at Turakirae is about 5.8 
m. 

The Turakirae beaches are also of interest to the soil 
scientist, botanist and zoologist. Studies of the strips of 
old sea bed between the raised beaches provide the soil 
scientist with information on rates of soil formation, and 
the botanist with a record of progressive colonisation by 
plants of new land. The prominent rocks at the head itself 
provide shelter for a seal colony, of considerable interest 
to both zoologists and the public. 

TURANGAWAEWAE is the site at Ngaruawahia of the 
headquarters of the Maori King Movement, but it also 
means a place where Maori have a right to be. It translates 
literally as a standing place for the feet. 


TURANGI is a small town on the west bank of the Ton- 
gariro River (the upper Waikato), 50 km south-west of 
Taupo, with a population of 3,700. It was built to accom¬ 
modate the workers associated with the Tongariro hydro¬ 
electric power development project and their families. 
A number of the original inhabitants of the town were 
Italian tunnellers, brought in especially to work on the 
project. The town was designed to remain as a small serv¬ 
icing centre for the exotic forest plantations, some pastoral 
land development south of Lake Taupo, and for tourists. 
There is a trout hatchery administered by the Department 
of Internal Affairs Wildlife Division near Turangi. 

TURBOT (Colistium nudipinnis) is a flat fish which lies 
on its left side and is broadly oval in outline with a long 
rostral hook on the upper jaw. The hook is much longer 
than that of the closely related brill and, though both are 
brown or grey-brown on the back, the turbot is mottled 
with darker brown patches while the brill has fine, black 
lines running longitudinally along each scale row. The 
turbot is the largest of the NZ flounders, averaging 25 
to 45 cm but occasionally reaching 90 cm in length. It is 
occasionally taken by trawlers on shallow sandy bottoms 
on the west coasts of both islands. (See also Flounder.) 

TURBOTT, Dr Harold Bertram (1899-1988) gained 
renown throughout NZ as the Radio Doctor. For four 
decades his weekly Saturday morning broadcasts kept 
NZers up to date with medical (though not surgical) and 
public health topics. 

Dr Turbott was born in Auckland, the son of a painter 
and carpenter. He graduated MB ChB from Otago in 
1923 and worked in a mission hospital in China before 
returning to NZ in 1925 to complete his diploma in 
public health. He then joined the Health Department and 
was appointed Medical Officer of Health for Gisborne in 
1927. During his time there he published Tuberculosis in 
the Maori (1935) which was highly regarded by health 
professionals in NZ and overseas. 

In 1936 he became Medical Officer of Health for 
Hamilton and in 1940 was appointed Director of School 
Hygiene. He was promoted to be Deputy Director-General 
of Health in 1947, then Director-General from 1959 until 
he retired in 1964. 

His career as a broadcaster began in 1943 as a tempo¬ 
rary measure during World War Two when he was invited 
to take over the task of presenting daily three-minute talks 
on health after the departure of Colin Scrimgeour (Uncle 
Scrim). In 1946 this was changed to a weekly seven-minute 
talk, a pattern which continued with only one six-month 
interruption until 1984 when he was in his 85th year. 

TURNER, Glenn Maitland (1947- ), one of NZ’s great¬ 
est cricketers, was born in Dunedin and, pursuing an 
early ambition to become a professional cricketer, began 
playing for the Worcestershire County Cricket Club as a 
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young man, alternating with summers in NZ. He estab¬ 
lished himself as one of the world’s top batsmen, ending 
his career with Worcestershire County in 1982 with his 
hundredth century. He was the only county player to 
score centuries against every other county, and in 1973 he 
became the first player since 1938 to score 1,000 runs by 
the end of May in England. In his total first-class career he 
scored 34,346 runs. 

Turner played 27 tests for NZ but did not represent 
his country for some years, following a disagreement with 
the cricketing authorities here. He resumed his career for 
NZ in 1982, and retired in 1983. He has since acted as 
coach and manager to several NZ teams and in 1995 
was appointed by the national cricket authorities to take 
charge of the NZ team after a disastrous centennial season 
during which the game was plagued by poor form and 
scandals. After less than a year in the job he was replaced 
by Australian Steve Rixon. Turner was inducted into the 
NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 1990. 

TURTLES are widespread in tropical and sub-tropical 
seas and four species have been reported as summer visi¬ 
tors to NZ waters. 

The leathery turtle (Dermocheleys coriacea) is the 
largest of all the turtles and the one most commonly seen 
in NZ waters, even as far south as Foveaux Strait. It can 
grow up to 2.8 m in total length (shell or carapace 1.8 m) 
and weigh between 500 and 700 kg. 

The loggerhead turtle (Caretta caretta) has a red-brown 
carapace up to 1.1 m long, and weighs up to 180 kg. 

The green turtle (Cbelonia mydas), which is similar 
in size to the loggerhead, with an olive-brown shell, gets 
its name from its fat which gives a green colour to turtle 
soup. It is herbivorous. 

The hawksbill turtle (Eretmocbelys imbricata) is rela¬ 
tively small: carapace 90 cm and weight up to 64 kg. The 
shell is marbled with shades of brown; this is the turtle 
from which commercial tortoiseshell is obtained. 

TUSSOCK grassland of many native species once covered 
large areas of the South Island east of the Southern Alps 
and parts of the central North Island. Sheep grazing, burn¬ 
ing, and browsing by rabbits and deer destroyed much of 
this tussock, which in turn had replaced original forest 
in the east of the South Island that had been burned by 
Maori in the pursuit of moa and possibly for agriculture. 

Today there are 16 species of tussock, including a 
number of subspecies. They are grasses of the family 
Gramineae which have hollow cylindrical stems, whereas 
sedges have solid, three-angled stems. 

Tussocks are able to withstand sub-alpine conditions 
and belong to two groups. The snow tussock grassland, 
mainly Cbionochloa spp., grows to 500 m above the 
tree line; the short tussock-snow grasslands (Festuca, 
Rytidosperma, Poa, and Cbionochloa) occur at lower 
altitudes. (See also Nassella Tussock.) 


TUSSOCK BUTTERFLIES ( Argyrophenga spp.) occur 
in the natural grasslands of the South Island. Three spe¬ 
cies are recognised but they are not easy to distinguish. All 
are greyish-brown with an orange patch on each wing, in 
the centre of which are several black and white ‘eye-spot’ 
markings. A camouflage pattern of seven silver stripes 
on the underside of the hindwings blends them into their 
grassland habitat when at rest. The caterpillars are very 
elongated and almost impossible to see as they lie along 
the blade-like tussock leaves on which they feed. This 
insect passes through one generation in a year. ( See also 
Butterflies.) 

TUTIRA is the name of a lake in Hawke’s Bay, 40 km 
north of Napier, which is now a wildlife refuge, particu¬ 
larly for birds. It was originally developed by the famous 
naturalist, runholder and author, W H Guthrie-Smith. The 
lake has given its name to the district, and to the sheep 
station which belonged to Guthrie-Smith and on which he 
wrote his famous book of the same name. 

TUTU (Coriaria arborea) is one of seven Cortaderia 
species endemic in NZ. It is a tree (the others are shrubs) 
which grows in open places and coastal montane forest 
throughout NZ and the Chatham Islands. 

The poisonous terpenoid in the sap and seeds caused a 
large number of stock deaths in the early days of European 
settlement, and it is dangerous for humans as well. Honey 
made from the flowers of the tutu is also toxic. 

According to J T Salmon in The Native Trees of NZ, 
Maori prepared an intoxicating beverage from the berries 
of the tutu after the seeds had been removed, and ‘early 
settlers are recorded as having prepared this drink, but the 
effects of imbibing it were not always predictable.’ The 
paucity of sources suggests that neither Maori nor the set¬ 
tlers indulged in this brew very often, if at all. The toxin 
is called tutin. 

TUWHARE, Hone (1922- ) is the best-known Maori 
poet and one of the finest of contemporary writers. His 
No Ordinary Sim, first published in 1964, has been reis¬ 
sued ten times, and is one of the biggest-selling volumes of 
poetry published in NZ in the last 30 years. Tuwhare is a 
former Burns Scholar, who remained based in Dunedin for 
some years. Other collections are Come Rain Hail (1973) 
and Short Back and Sideways: Poems and Prose (1992). 

In 1999 Tuwhare was named NZ’s second Te Mata 
Poet Laureate and at the end of his two-year term pub¬ 
lished Piggy-back Moon (2001). In 2003 he was one of 
ten inaugural recipients of an Arts Foundation of NZ 
Icon Award and in the same year was awarded one of the 
inaugural Prime Minister’s Awards for Literary Achieve¬ 
ment for poetry. 

TWISS, Greer Lascelles (1937- ) was born in Auckland 
and started his career as a sculptor with a miniature 
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theatre and dressed puppets. By the time he was 16 he 
had been studying puppetry for eight years. He graduated 
Diploma of Fine Arts (Honours) in 1957 from the Univer¬ 
sity of Auckland Fine Arts School and did a post-graduate 
course at Auckland Teachers’ College. Something of the 
theatre is portrayed in much of his work. 

His work after 1965 was greatly influenced by his 
European travels and the works of Emilio Greco in Italy. 
The pop art he saw in England is reflected in his own 
brightly coloured, sensuous figures. In scale, Twiss’s work 
has ranged from table-top pieces (such as the bronze 
Athletes series in the early 1960s) to the life-sized fibre- 
glass figures of Frozen Frames (1960s) and the Tripods 
of the 1980s. His materials have included metal, wood, 
clay, plaster and wax. Twiss has always been interested 
in including the viewer as a participant in his exhibitions, 
whether through their close inspection of his pieces or 
by their having to step around or over parts of them (for 
example, Barriers, 1976). In the mid-1990s, he created 
installations reminiscent of stage sets and incorporating 


sound. Twiss was appointed an Officer of the NZ Order 
of Merit in 2002 for services to sculpture, and a major 
40-year survey of his work, Theatre Workshop’, was held 
at the Auckland Art Gallery in 2003. 

TWIZEL is a town in the Mackenzie Country, developed 
during the 1970s to house the construction workers and 
their families for the Upper Waitaki power development 
project. The population of the town at its peak in the mid¬ 
dle of the 1970s was over 5,000, but then diminished as 
the work was done, and now stands at a little over 1,000. 
The temperature in winter goes as low as -10° C, and sum¬ 
mer temperatures can soar to around 35° C, making for an 
uncomfortable climate for residents. The town is named 
after the Twizel River which rises in the Ben Ohau Range 
and flows across the Mackenzie Basin, joining the Ohau 
River at the northern end of Lake Benmore. The river was 
named by pioneer surveyor John Turnbull Thomson, after 
the Twizel Bridge over the River Tweed in the UK. 
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Union Airways was one of the joint owners ofTEAL, 
which began trans-Tasman flights in 1940. 


U3A, the University of the Third Age, in NZ aims to 
expand educational opportunities for retired people. The 
first U3A was established in France in 1972, and the 
concept has since spread throughout most of the world. 
The term ‘Third Age’ derives from the practice of dividing 
human life into stages: the first is childhood, youth and de¬ 
pendence on others, the second is maturity and independ¬ 
ence, the third is retirement, and the last is old age. 

U3A started in NZ in the late 1980s and by the mid- 
2000s had about 47 groups (19 in the Auckland region) 
with around 7,400 members. Groups are relatively small 
and divided into study groups of between six to 20 mem¬ 
bers. Most meetings take place in private homes and the 
subjects studied are chosen by the members themselves. 

ULMER, Sarah (1976- ) has been the dominant force in 
women’s track cycling in NZ since the 1990s. The high¬ 
light of her career has been a gold medal ride in the 3000 
m women’s individual pursuit at the 2004 Athens Olym¬ 
pics, a race where she lowered her own world record. Her 
win followed a gold medal and world record time in May 
2004 at the world championships in Australia. 

Ulmer was awarded both the NZ Sportswoman of the 
Year and the ultimate Halberg Award for 2004. 

Daughter of NZ Olympian and junior champion cyclist 
Gary Ulmer, who has also been her coach, Sarah didn’t 
start cycling until she was 16. Two years later, she won the 
individual pursuit at the NZ championships and the 24 
km points race at the Junior World championship. In 1996 
she finished a creditable seventh in the individual pursuit 
at the Atlanta Olympics. In 1998, at Kuala Lumpur, Ulmer 
won her first Commonwealth Games gold medal after 
taking a silver in 1994 at Victoria. 


After a disappointing injury-affected performance at 
the 2000 Sydney Olympics, she defended her 3000 m 
individual pursuit cycling title in Manchester in 2002 to 
capture her fourth Commonwealth Games medal, a gold. 
She was also the team captain and flagbearer, and that 
year was awarded the Lonsdale Cup by the NZ Olympic 
Committee. 

Ulmer is a Bachelor of Sports Science graduate and 
works as a Sports Ambassador. 

UNEMPLOYMENT has been sporadic in NZ during its 
history. The first great period of unemployment was in the 
last two decades of the 19th century when most labour 
was casual and most work coincided with the harvest. 
Men tramped the country looking for work, and many 
soup kitchens were set up in the cities. This problem was 
solved in part by borrowing to provide work for public 
works projects. NZ again suffered severe unemployment 
during the Depression. Again this was answered in 1935 
by the new Labour Government with a large public works 
programme which left only about 8,000 people on ‘suste¬ 
nance and relief’ by December 1937. 

NZ prospered after World War Two, and from the 
1950s through to the mid-1970s unemployment was 
negligible. After that the figure rose sharply through the 
decades, averaging out in the 1990s at about 200,000 
people. By the mid-2000s unemployment had dropped 
to an 18-year low of around 3.8 per cent, around 90,000 
people. 

UNION AIRWAYS of NZ Ltd was the major airline 
of the 1930s. It opened a service between Palmer¬ 
ston North and Dunedin in 1936 via Blenheim and 
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Christchurch; began a twice-daily service between Auck¬ 
land and Wellington in 1937 and, by 1939, flew routes 
touching Auckland, New Plymouth, Palmerston North, 
Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, Blenheim, Napier, 
Gisborne, Tauranga and Opotiki. 

In 1935 Union Airways began negotiating with the 
Union Steam Ship Company and Imperial Airways (based 
in London) to form an organisation for air transport 
across the Tasman. The ultimate result of these negotia¬ 
tions was TEAL (Tasman Empire Airways Ltd) which was 
formed in 1940, and was owned jointly by Union Air¬ 
ways, Imperial Airways, Qantas Empire Airways and the 
NZ government. (See also Aviation.) 

UNIONS began in the 1800s as a means for labour to 
gain better working conditions and wages from sometimes 
oppressive employers. Usually the members of a union 
work in a specific industry with similar skills. Unions 
formed in NZ during the second half of the 19th century as 
the nation became industrialised. The first NZ Trades and 
Labour Congress was held in Dunedin in January 1885. 

The main weapon of a union in the past has been a 
mass withdrawal of labour (called a strike). There have 
been a number of notable strikes in NZ history, including 
the Waihi Miners’ strike of 1912, the Wellington Water¬ 
front Strike of 1913, and the Seamen’s strike of 1922-23. 

The membership of the unions diminished with the 
Employment Contracts Act of 1991, which gave employ¬ 
ees the right not to belong to a union as well as the right to 
join the union of their choice. The employer had the right 
to bargain directly with the individual and for both parties 
to negotiate the contract that both found suitable to them. 
Union membership had already been declining since the 
mid-1980s. In December 1985 there were a total of 259 
unions in NZ with a membership of over 683,000. Within 
four years of the Employment Contracts Act coming into 
force, the number of unions had dropped to 82 and mem¬ 
bership had virtually halved to 362,000. 

In 2000 the Employment Relations Act, with its re¬ 
quirements that unions submit an annual return of mem¬ 
bers, allowed statistics to again be collected and by 2003 
there were 181 unions with just over 340,000 members. 

UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY of NZ (USSCo) was 

founded at Dunedin in 1875 to conduct coastal services, 
but began trading between NZ and Australia the follow¬ 
ing year, and in 1881 moved on to South Pacific islands 
routes. The company was formed by expanding the 
activities and changing the name of the Harbour Steam 
Navigation Company which had been started in 1861 
by Johnny Jones of Waikouaiti. The company became a 
significant carrier of freight and passengers on routes to 
the East, including Calcutta, and also to San Francisco and 
Vancouver, until World War Two. It was also the largest 
passenger and cargo operator among ports within NZ and 
across the Tasman. 


UNITED FUTURE NZ is the current face of the United 
Party, the successor to the Liberal Party, which was formed 
in 1927. The following year the party did well at the 
general election because of the national dissatisfaction 
with the Reform Government of Gordon Coates, and it 
formed a government under the veteran former Liberal 
Party leader, Sir Joseph Ward. Although United won only 
26 seats compared with Reform’s 29 in the 1928 election, 
it had the support of Labour (with 19 seats) and five Inde¬ 
pendents. Ward died in May 1930 and leadership passed 
to George Forbes. The Labour Party withdrew its support 
as the Depression deepened, and United formed a coalition 
with the Reform Party in September 1931. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, the United Party captured an 
average of about 1.5 per cent of the vote at national elec¬ 
tions. It won just over 3 per cent in the first MMP election 
of 1996, which resulted in the party’s leader, Peter Dunne, 
becoming Minister of Revenue and Internal Affairs when 
United became a minority partner in the National-led 
coalition government. In 1996, United’s share of the vote 
dropped to half of 1 per cent, though Peter Dunne retained 
his Ohariu-Belmont seat. He was re-elected in 1999. 

The United Future NZ Party was formed as a coalition 
of the United and Future NZ parties, and at the 2002 elec¬ 
tion the party, led by Dunne, won eight seats with 6.69 per 
cent of the vote. 

UNITED NATIONS (the UN) has had NZ’s support 
since it became a founding member in October 1945. 
The work of the major United Nations component bod¬ 
ies — the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the Economic and Social Council 
and the International Court of Justice — has expanded 
enormously since then, and the number of United Nations 
related organisations has multiplied, so that NZ’s involve¬ 
ment has had to be selective, concentrating on areas of 
activity that are specially relevant to this country’s interests 
and in which it thinks it can play a useful and persuasive 
role. NZ is a member of the International Law Commis¬ 
sion, the Statistical Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN, and the Committee of Experts 
on the Transport of Dangerous Goods, the Food and Ag¬ 
ricultural Organisation, the World Health Organisation, 
the International Labour Organisation, the Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the International Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organisation and other agencies concerning maritime 
safety, postal services, telecommunications, climate, and 
patents, trademarks and copyright. 

NZ’s contribution to the UN’s annual budget is 0.241 
per cent, which currently works out at NZ$8.03 million 
a year in dues and an additional NZ$10.53 million in 
contributions to peace-keeping operations. A NZ repre¬ 
sentative sits on the powerful LIN Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgeting Questions (ACABQ) which 
examines and reports on UN budgets. 
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NZ has contributed to peace-support missions for 
more than 50 years through participation in both UN 
and multinational or regional missions. NZ is currently 
involved with UN peace-keeping missions in East Timor, 
Kosovo, Sierra Leone and the Middle East (Iraq, Israel, 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria). It also contributes to 
the LIN missions in Bosnia, Cambodia, Mozambique, and 
Bougainville. 

UNITED PARTY (see United Future NZ) 

UNIVERSITIES in NZ began with the foundation by 
provincial decree of the University of Otago in Dunedin in 
1869, which sparked off a long-running row over whether 
there should be one University of NZ with campuses in 
the main centres or whether Otago should be allowed to 
have its own autonomous institution. An 1874 Act of Par¬ 
liament set up the University of NZ as an examining body, 
and a few years later the University of NZ was established 
as the one University in the country with four constituent 
University colleges, including Otago. 

The University of NZ was dissolved in 1961 and some 
of its functions, including the power to confer degrees, 
were transferred to individual universities — Auckland, 
Victoria (Wellington), Canterbury and Otago. In 1964, 
both Massey and Waikato were established as autono¬ 
mous universities. Lincoln College, which had become 
associated with the University College of Canterbury, 
became a full university in 1990. 

The 1990s were marked by increased competition 
between universities and with polytechnics as changes to 
the way the government funded tertiary education took 
hold. In 1992, student allowances, previously available 
to all full-time university and polytechnic students, were 
restricted to those who were over the age of 25 or had 
parents on low incomes, and a student loan scheme was 
introduced. The government also gradually reduced the 
amount it paid universities per student, thus universities 
have sought extra funds by charging higher fees and enroll¬ 
ing more foreign students who can be charged more than 
domestic students. They also began competing with one 
another with marketing campaigns previously unknown 
to the tertiary education sector. In 1999, the government 
approved an application by the Auckland Institute of 
Technology, a polytechnic, to become the Auckland Uni¬ 
versity of Technology, bringing the number of universities 
to eight. A similar application made by another Auckland 
polytechnic, Unitec, also lodged in 1999, was suspended 
by the Government in May 2000 as it tried to limit the 
number of universities. In January 2005, Umtec sought 
damages from the Government, claiming the block put on 
its application was unlawful. 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND was established in 1883 
as Auckland University College. It had an inaugural roll 
of 95 students, with four professors. It was affiliated with 


the University of New Zealand, an examining body of no 
fixed abode which met in the main towns in turn. 

It was not until 1926 that the University had a per¬ 
manent home in what is now the Clock Tower building 
in Princes Street. This ornate building remains the focal 
point of the university. In 1939 the roll was 1,200, and 
had reached 3,000 by the early 1950s. In 1962 the Uni¬ 
versity of Auckland finally became independent when the 
University of New Zealand was abolished. 

The university has many teaching departments from 
accounting to women’s studies, within eight faculties: Arts, 
Business and Economics, Creative Arts and Industries, Ed¬ 
ucation, Engineering, Law, Medical and Health Sciences, 
and Science. In addition, there is a School of Theology. 

The city campus covers more than 18 ha, over nine city 
blocks including leased properties. The Medical School 
on the Grafton campus was opened in 1968. In 1995 it 
was recognised as a separate Medical and Health Sci¬ 
ences campus. The university has a third campus, Tamaki, 
which was opened in 1991 at Glen Innes to cater for the 
university’s growth. It was established on the grounds 
where athletes were housed for the 1990 Commonwealth 
Games. In 2001 the North Shore Campus was established 
in Takapuna, offering the Bachelor of Business and Infor¬ 
mation Management. In 2004 the Epsom campus, hous¬ 
ing the Faculty of Education, became part of the university 
when its School of Education merged with the Auckland 
College of Education. The university teaches at other sites, 
including hospitals, theological institutes, and polytechnics 
within the Auckland region and as far as Northland. 

The roll now exceeds 35,000 with around 2,000 aca¬ 
demic staff and around 2,000 general staff. 

UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY was established as 
Canterbury College in 1873 by the Provincial Council on 
two ha of land (the site and buildings now make up the 
Christchurch Arts Centre). It had a staff of three profes¬ 
sors — John Macmillan Brown (English, classics and 
history), Alexander William Bickerton (chemistry and 
physics) and Charles Henry Herbert Cook (mathematics) 
— and 87 students. Brown admitted women from the 
outset and Helen Connon (whom he later married) was 
the first woman in the then British Empire to win honours 
when she graduated MA in 1881. (Their daughter was the 
mother of poet James K Baxter.) 

Ernest Rutherford graduated MA with double first- 
class honours in 1894 and discovered his own scientific 
ability during a year experimenting with Hertzian waves 
before going to Cambridge on an 1851 Exhibition Schol¬ 
arship. A contemporary of Rutherford’s, Apirana Ngata, 
was the first Maori graduate. 

Canterbury College controlled the Christchurch sec¬ 
ondary schools, the Canterbury Museum and the public 
library and was financed by rents from about 300,000 
acres (121,500 ha) of endowed land, mainly high coun¬ 
try properties, much of which was subsequently sold. A 
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school of art was established in 1882 and a school of 
engineering in 1888. The graceful Gothic Revival college 
buildings, elaborated with cloister and quadrangle, pin¬ 
nacle and tower, were completed during World War One. 
Students were required to wear gowns to lectures until 
the 1930s. 

The economic depression of the 1930s hit the col¬ 
lege hard because farmers were unable to pay rents and 
over the years the university has leaned more heavily on 
the state. A forestry school, started in 1923, closed in 
1934 and did not reopen until 1970. The college became 
Canterbury University College in 1933. By 1930 enrol¬ 
ments had risen to 1,339, only to fall as World War Two 
siphoned off staff and students. 

In 1949 the decision was taken to build a new campus 
at Ilam, 5 km west of the city, and the decision has been 
justified by the rise in enrolments, from 2,409 in 1949 to 
more than 7,000 when the transfer to the new site was 
completed in 1974. Canterbury University College was 
given the title of ‘University’ in 1957, and in 1961, on the 
demise of the University of NZ, it became the independent 
University of Canterbury. 

Over a century the small liberal arts college was trans¬ 
formed into a large, modern university on 70 ha, with 
modern buildings covering 140,000 m 2 of floor space, 
more than 600 academics and a roll of around 12,700. 
The university now offers courses in arts, science, engi¬ 
neering, commerce, law, fine arts, forestry, journalism, 
music, education, social work and speech and language 
therapy. 

In the 1990s a major building programme modernised 
and expanded facilities. 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, the oldest university in NZ, 
was founded in 1869 by an ordinance of the Otago Pro¬ 
vincial Council. It was given the power to grant degrees in 
arts, medicine, law and music. It opened in 1871 with 81 
pupils, and a staff of three professors teaching literature, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and mental and moral 
philosophy. A professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
started in 1872, lectures in law began in 1873, medical 
classes in 1875, and a School of Mines was opened in 
1878. 

The roll passed 500 in 1912, 1,200 in 1922, 1,400 in 
1936, 6,000 in 1972, 7,000 in 1980, 11,800 in 1991 and 
in the mid-2000s nearly 19,000 students were enrolled. 

The University of NZ was founded in 1870, and 
though Otago resisted absorption at first, it agreed in 
1874 to give up its right to confer degrees and become an 
affiliated college of the University of NZ. However, one 
degree was conferred by Otago University — a BA on A 
W Williamson in 1874. When the University of NZ was 
disestablished in 1961 and the constituent colleges became 
independent, Otago University conferred its first degree as 
number two because of the BA in 1874. 

In 1913 the university first grouped its staff and 
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students into faculties: Arts and Science; Medicine; Den¬ 
tistry; Mines; Home Science; Law and Commerce. In 
1980 there were nine faculties: Arts and Music; Science; 
Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Home Science; Commerce; 
Theology; and Physical Education. Recently, some facul¬ 
ties were abolished and the following academic divisions 
were established: Health Sciences, Sciences, Commerce 
and Humanities. 

Otago is the only NZ university which confers degrees 
in dentistry, consumer and applied science and surveying. 

The University still has an innovative approach to edu¬ 
cation and culture. It established the Burns Fellowship in 
1958, enabling a writer to work full time for a year, free 
from financial worry. The Frances Hodgkins Fellowship, 
established in 1962, provides similar opportunities for 
artists, and the Mozart Fellowship has supported music 
composers since 1969. 

UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO was established by an Act 
of Parliament in 1963, the result of a recommendation 
by the University Grants Committee which itself had 
been set up in 1961 following the disestablishment of the 
University of NZ and the consequent independence of its 
formerly constituent university colleges. 

A burgeoning urban area and the centre of a densely 
farmed, rural region, Hamilton had seemed an obvious 
site for a university for some years, if for no other reason 
than to take the pressure off the university in Auckland. 

In 1956 The University for South Auckland Society 
was formed, and in March 1960 the Waikato branch of 
the University of Auckland was founded with a staff of 
three, teaching English and History to about 50 students. 
In 1965, when the University of Waikato enrolled its first 
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students, the Auckland University branch had 80 staff and 
150 students. The branch was incorporated into the new 
university. 

The university grew spectacularly in its first ten years, 
from 206 to 2,675 students and in the mid-2000s had 
more than 14,000 students and 756 (full-time equivalent) 
academic staff. About 22 per cent of the students are 
involved in graduate/postgraduate studies. The university 
is organised academically into seven schools of study: Arts 
and Social Sciences; Computing and Mathematical Sci¬ 
ences; Education; Law; Management; Maori and Pacific 
Development; and Science and Technology. The School 
of Education was formally established in 1991 following 
the amalgamation with Hamilton Teachers’ College. The 
School of Maori and Pacific Development was established 
in 1996. 

The University of Waikato has a central role in offering 
educational opportunities to Maori, and the campus has 
a specifically Maori character. The campus covers 67 ha, 
includes sporting and accommodation facilities, and is on 
the eastern side of Hamilton, about 5 km from the city 
centre. 

UPHAM, Charles Hazlitt (1908-94), born in Christ¬ 
church, was widely regarded as the outstanding soldier 
of World War Two, earning the Victoria Cross and Bar 
for outstanding gallantry and leadership in Crete in May 
1941, and at Ruweisat Ridge, Egypt, in July 1942. He is 
the only combat soldier ever to win the VC bar, although 
two medical officers achieved the honour during World 
War One. Upham became famous among his comrades 
not only for his daring but for his tightly controlled skill 
at out-thinking the enemy at close quarters, and for his 
implacable determination to kill as many German soldiers 
as he could. 

After being severely wounded at Ruweisat Ridge, 
Upham was captured by the Germans and recuperated 
in an Italian hospital. He began a private war with his 
captors and ended the war in Colditz Castle with other 
‘dangerous’ allied prisoners. 

Educated at Christ’s College and Canterbury Agricul¬ 
tural College, he was a farm manager and then a govern¬ 
ment farm valuer before the war, and was a sheep farmer 
at Hundalee, North Canterbury, from 1945. He was the 
fifth successive generation of the family to bear the name 
Charles Hazlitt. The name Hazlitt comes from famous 
antecedents, John Hazlitt, a portrait painter, and William 
Hazlitt, a famous essayist of the 18th century. Upham’s fa¬ 
ther, John Hazlitt Upham, was a barrister in Christchurch, 
and an uncle, Charles Hazlitt Upham, was an outstanding 
community physician and surgeon in Lyttelton, where his 
memory is honoured by a clock and a public garden. 

Upham volunteered for service at the outbreak of war 
at the age of 30, quietly proclaiming as his reason a desire 
to fight for justice. He fought with amazing competence 
and courage until his capture. 


UPPER HUTT is a city of around 36,500 people, situated 
20 km further up the Hutt Valley from Hutt City (former¬ 
ly Lower Hutt) and 33 km north-east of Wellington City. 
It covers a land area of 533 km 2 (53,500 ha) bounded by 
the Rimutaka Range, the South Wairarapa district, Hutt 
City and the Kapiti Coast. 

The city has a number of substantial industries, notably 
the production of veterinary products; 60 per cent of the 
country’s requirements are manufactured here. The city is 
also the national centre for injection foam moulding, and 
is home to the Trentham Army Base, along with Ag Re¬ 
search Wallaceville. Other industries include automotive 
tyres, furniture and foam production, computing, metal 
containers, and electronics manufacturing. 

The lower part of the valley was settled first, as the 
upper reaches of the valley were wild and inhospitable, 
partially covered by thick forest and often flooded by the 
turbulent Hutt River. Disputes over land claims between 
the local Maori led to the outbreak of the Hutt campaign 
of the NZ Wars in 1846. Resentment lingered long after, 
and a blockhouse was built in the area of Upper Hutt 
in 1861 as an outer defence of the Lower Hutt and 
Wellington settlements. Although never used, it still stands 
today in a reserve in the suburb of Wallaceville. 

One of the earliest settlers was pioneer James Brown 
who kept the inn where travellers could rest before 
attempting the trek over the Rimutaka Range on their 
way to the Wairarapa Valley. Market gardens developed 
as the bush was cleared, but it was not until after World 
War Two that settlers began to move up the valley as land 
began to be taken over for housing. 

Upper Hutt was constituted a city in May 1966. Its 
name is taken from the Hutt River, which was named after 
British MP and one-time chairman of the NZ Company, 
Sir William Hutt (1801-82). 

URANIUM, a radioactive metal much in international 
demand for its use in the generation of nuclear power, 
was discovered in the locality of the lower Buller Gorge 
in 1955 but, after some assessment of the deposit, mining 
stopped in 1962. 

It is known that there is at least one other sandstone- 
type deposit in the Buller Gorge and also in the Pororari 
River area further south, and detrital uraninite has been 
recorded in gold-dredge concentrates in the Taramakau 
River, south of Greymouth, and at Gillespies Beach in 
Westland, but no attempt has been made to recover any 
of the material. 

All uranium deposits in NZ are owned by the Crown, 
and currently there is no commercial production of urani¬ 
um due to NZ’s nuclear-free legislation which specifically 
prohibits the prospecting, exploration and mining of the 
primary uranium and thorium minerals. 

UREWERA COUNTRY is the high, forested and remote 
region of the North Island, extending from the eastern 
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edge of the Whakatane district in the eastern Bay of Plenty 
down into Hawke’s Bay and including Lake Waikare- 
moana and Te Urewera National Park. It was the home 
of the Nga Potiki, or Tuhoe people, also known as ‘The 
Children of the Mist’. It gains its name from a tradition 
that a Nga Potiki chief, old and feeble, lay down beside a 
fire and was fatally burnt in the genitals. A literal transla¬ 
tion of Urewera is ‘burnt penis’. 

The Tuhoe are traditionally regarded as one of the Toi 
tribes, who were forced into the mountainous country fol¬ 
lowing pressure of population in the Bay of Plenty coastal 
area. In their mountain fastness, they built up a reputation 
as savage and tough warriors, and they were called upon 
to fight many times to retain control of Lake Waikare- 
moana, particularly against the Ngati Kahungunu. 

Because of the remoteness and difficulty of access, 
many Maori rebels sought refuge in the Ureweras right 
through until the 1880s. It was the base of Te Kooti’s guer¬ 
rilla campaigns for several years from 1868. 

After the wars, like the King Country, the Urewera 
Country was closed to Europeans, and in 1896 the area 
was officially defined in the Urewera Native Reserve Act. 
When surveyors went in to work during the 1890s, the 
local Maori were so angry that it was only the intervention 
of Sir James Carroll that prevented the outbreak of civil 
war. The main town in the Urewera is Ruatahuna. 

The people of the region were the subjects of a long 
investigation by ethnologist Elsdon Best, the result of 


which was the monumental work, Tuhoe, the Children of 
the Mist (1925). 

URUKEHU were light or red-haired Maori with blue eyes 
and fair skin. Traditionally they were believed to be the 
descendants of turehu or supernatural beings who lived 
in forest and mountain villages. Urukehu possessed high 
status in Maori society, even when the offspring of mokai 
or slaves. 

Captain Cook observed a group of urukehu at Turan- 
ga, Gisborne, in 1769 but was warned by chiefs not to 
approach them. Today, urukehu are mainly found among 
Urewera and Rotorua-Taupo tribes. 

UTU, or the principle of reciprocation, was basic to 
Maori social life. It means much more than the commonly 
accepted interpretation of ‘revenge’ (as implied in Geoff 
Murphy’s feature film of the same name). 

Joan Metge in The Maoris ofNZ explained: ‘It was the 
rule that whatever one party gave to, did to, or did for, 
another must be reciprocated with a return of equivalent 
or higher value, either immediately or at a later date. 

‘This rule applied equally to positively valued gifts 
such as compliments, goods and services and to negatively 
valued ones such as insults, injury and homicide.’ Non¬ 
retaliation for insults or injury was seen as diminishing the 
mana of both parties. 



V 



TheTaupo volcanic zone — MtTongariro (left) and 
Mt Ngauruhoe. 


VALUATION NZ (see Quotable Value NZ) 

VALUES PARTY, a left-of-centre liberal party, emerged 
from the 1972 general election. It reached its peak of 
popularity in the general election of 1975 with 5.2 per 
cent of the vote. Values faded in 1978 with 2.41 per cent 
of the vote, and in 1981 received only 3,460 votes (0.19 
per cent). In May 1990 the Values Party was merged with 
the Green Party of Aotearoa, which became a minority 
partner in the 1999 government. 

VEGETABLE SHEEP is a name given to those species of 
Raoulia of the Compositae family, especially R. eximia 
and R. mammillaris, which grow in sub-alpine habitats, 
particularly in Canterbury. They are densely packed 
plants, whose spreading white flowers give them the 
appearance, from a distance, of sheep. (See also Raoulia.) 

VEGETATION in NZ has a history strongly conditioned 
by the country’s isolation. It has existed on the land mass 
for many millions of years. What we have today are the 
remnants of the original colonisations, when NZ was part 
of the southern super-continent Gondwanaland, plus later 
arrivals modified by land movements, climatic changes 
and the recent importation of many new species. 

The arrival of humans has had a tremendous impact 
on the vegetation, in particular through the introduction 
of competing species and browsing animals, and by forest 
clearing. 

Both Maori and European colonists have extensively 
modified the original, largely forest, vegetation, par¬ 
ticularly in the lowlands. These are now predominantly 
pastureland, where there was once dense forest. Because 


of the rapid changes since European settlement, we rely 
heavily on a legacy of information on the form and nature 
of the original vegetation left to us by the early botanists 
accompanying Captain Cook and other early explorers. 
Johann and George Forster (father and son), botanists 
with Cook’s second voyage, were published in Britain 
on their return and these descriptions are the first major 
works on our flora. They were soon followed by more 
detailed treatments in the 19th century by the foremost 
English botanists of the time, W J Hooker and his son J 
D Hooker, culminating in J D Hooker’s Handbook of the 
NZ Flora, published 1864-67. 

NZ-based botanists made their mark later that century. 
Important among them were W Colenso, T Kirk and 
H C Field. They were followed in the early years of the 
20th century by others, some of whose works are still in 
current usage, such as T F Cheeseman and L Cockayne. 
The years since the 1950s have seen the establishment of 
the important series compiled by DSIR (later Landcare 
Research) botanists. These are supported by many other 
publications, both official (government) and private, that 
provide a wealth of opportunity for those interested to 
find suitable guides to almost any aspect of NZ botany. 

At the time Europeans arrived, Maori had already sub¬ 
stantially modified the original vegetation, clearing (burn¬ 
ing) some 30 per cent of the forests. Europeans continued 
and accelerated this trend, rapidly turning forest into 
farmland and bringing many more of their own plants 
with them. So successful have these introductions been 
that now the flowering plants of our flora are about half 
native (about 1,800) and half adventive (about 1,600), 
that is, exotic plants that have gone wild. As with the 
settlers, most of these new plants came from Britain and 
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Europe, but others have come from Australia, Asia, Africa 
and the Americas. 

Many are found as occasional individuals or colonies 
on wasteland, fallow areas, roadsides and along railway 
lines. Others are more aggressive, especially some of the 
shrubs such as gorse, broom and wild briar roses which 
may vigorously invade pastureland. Few, however, can 
tolerate the dense shade of unmodified native forest. So 
far only the very aggressive Clematis vitalba, Tradescantia 
fluminensts and Hedychium (wild ginger) may be serious 
pests there. The arrival of new plants is a continuing proc¬ 
ess and A E Esler has estimated that on average four new 
weeds appear in the Auckland urban area each year. 

Reflection of Natural History The native plants are 
termed indigenous and their relationships reflect the 
geological and geographical history of the NZ land mass, 
in particular its ancient relationships to South America, 
Australia, Antarctica and parts of India and South Africa. 
Because of our close proximity to Australia there is a 
strong Australian element in our flora, particularly among 
plants that are easily spread by small seeds or spores. 

The evidence from geologists of the ancient history of 
NZ shows that, once separated as a splinter from the edge 
of Australia and Gondwanaland, New Zealand varied 
greatly in the shape and extent of its land mass, ranging 
from being a scatter of relatively small islands to having, 
in the greatest of the glaciations, a much greater land area 
than at present. During such periods of low sea level the 
main islands were joined in a single land mass as were 
most of the present day offshore islands. The few excep¬ 
tions include the Three Kings Islands and the Poor Knights 
Islands. Botanical evidence of their having been separated 
from the rest of NZ for a longer period is found in the 
number of species endemic (restricted) to those particular 
island groups. 

Fossil plant study, termed palaeobotany, is a highly 
specialised discipline because it is often difficult to directly 
compare fossil and living plants. Many of the characteris¬ 
tics we use to identify living plants are lost during fossilisa- 
tion. Despite this, there have been many elegant studies on 
these floras that allow us to understand something of the 
fossil plant groups that have given rise to those we have 
today. The study of pollen and sub-fossils from relatively 
recent sites gives us information on the recent changes in 
particular areas (such as the central North Island) affected 
by the Taupo and other eruptions, and also areas where 
vegetation changed because of burning or the later intro¬ 
duction of exotic plants. Past glaciations had not only a 
dramatic effect on the extent of the land mass with a drop 
in sea level of more than 100 m, but they also had a severe 
effect on the climate and the available latitudinal range 
for many plant species. Although average temperatures 
did not necessarily drop greatly below present levels, it 
appears that changes even as small as 5°C were enough 
to cause a reduction in rainfall. This was associated with 
a drier, colder, windier climate, with a much greater effect 


on the vegetation than would seem possible from the rela¬ 
tively small temperature change involved. 

Scrubland covered much of the country and little of the 
familiar forests survived. However recovery by tree veg¬ 
etation following the last glaciation was rapid. It appears 
that many tree species were not eliminated in most areas 
but persisted in small scattered pockets throughout the 
country. NZ was thus an almost totally forested country 
at the time of the arrival of the Maori, covered in trees that 
were not adapted to the presence of browsing mammals or 
to fire, as is much of the vegetation of Australia. 

Though rich in the number of individuals, the range 
of species in the forest is not great and in many cases we 
have only a few species of genera that are much larger 
elsewhere. For our lowland forest trees this is especially 
true. Good examples are tawa and taraire, our Beils- 
cbmieda species, and the related Litsea (mangeao); even 
the widespread kamahi ( Weinmannia) and ubiquitous 
manuka ( Leptospermum) and kanuka (Kunzea) are the 
local members of genera much better developed elsewhere. 
This paucity of species can be viewed in two ways. Either 
our plants are the remnants of a richer flora decimated by 
climatic changes, especially the ice ages, or they represent 
the few species that were able to reach NZ (before or after 
separation from Gondwanaland) and there has been little 
change since. 

Fossil evidence helps in that we once had such sub¬ 
tropical genera as Bombax and Casuarina which have 
since been lost. Even the beeches Nothofagus that domi¬ 
nate much of our forest are just a few species in a genus 
which has its most tropical element known here only as 
fossils. 

How do our forests differ from those of other areas? In 
one sense they are archaic, in that in our lowland forest 
the dominant plants are gymnosperms (for example, the 
giant podocarp trees; rimu, totara, matai, or the Arau- 
carian, kauri) in various mixtures. These trees show our 
forests are a remnant of the type of forest prevalent before 
flowering plants came to dominate most vegetation types. 
Both kauri and the podocarps are themselves the modern 
examples of the ancient forms of plants of Gondwana¬ 
land and are botanical ‘missing links’. Established here 
before the break-up of Gondwanaland, and able to persist 
because our isolation prevented the mass intrusion of 
other floral groups and herbivores, these forests are indeed 
a last remnant of their type. 

Evolution of new species and forms did not stop just 
because NZ was isolated. We have several genera that 
clearly demonstrate active development with many closely 
related species. These, however, are not usually found 
among the forest trees but rather such specialisation is 
a feature of shrubs and herbs of the mountains which 
expanded their ranges when the ice ages provided much 
greater suitable areas, and as the ice retreated leaving 
many isolated islands of alpine plants the development of 
new species was able to proceed in many different sites. 
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Foremost of these is the genus Hebe with about 100 spe¬ 
cies, many alpine but with a significant number of coastal 
and northern forest margin species. Hebe also ranges to 
Australia, New Guinea, and South America, but about 80 
per cent of the species are native to NZ. 

Some of the other genera that show similar patterns 
(with evolution of many species within NZ) are in the 
daisy family, Celmisia, again mostly in alpine areas, and 
Coprosma in the Rubiaceae family, which has many 
shrubby species from scrub areas throughout NZ. This 
evolution of local species, and in some cases genera, gives 
us our special plants and the high level of endemism in 
the flora. 

In addition to the flowering plants, our flora includes 
other groups, often less well-known though there are some 
exceptions, notably the ferns. Our ferns, like those of most 
countries, are relatively well-known and studied, as might 
be expected because of the ability of their light spores to 
be dispersed by wind. 

Ferns show even closer relationships to Australia than 
do the flowering plants. Some unusual forms are present 
in NZ, particularly in the fern allies, Tmesipteris and 
Pbylloglossum. The former is one of two genera (the 
other is Psilotum) in what is regarded by scientists as the 
least advanced group of vascular plants. The four species 
of Tmesipteris have leafy stems and are fairly common 
epiphytes, especially on tree ferns. They are particularly 
unusual in that they lack true roots, a feature shared with 
only a few peculiar ferns. Pbylloglossum is a reduced and 
specialised club moss (related to Lycopodium ) found in 
the shelter of low gumland scrub. The few endemic ferns 
and fern allies include the genus Loxsoma , a creeping fern 
of northern NZ, and Cyathea milnei, a tree fern found 
only at the Kermadec Islands. More primitive than the 
ferns and their allies, and with a different emphasis in their 
life cycle, are the bryophytes. NZ is rich in these plants, 
with nearly five times as many bryophytes as ferns. We 
are a little unusual in having nearly as many liverworts 
as mosses, for in the floras of most countries the mosses 
dominate. 

Liverworts Many of our liverwort genera are primitive 
within their sub-group and many are restricted in their dis¬ 
tribution to either NZ itself or to NZ and South America, 
with some also found in Tasmania. As with ferns, many 
of the more spectacular species of both mosses and liver¬ 
worts are relatively common in suitable habitats. They are 
best developed in constantly moist forest environments 
but there are species found in almost the whole range of 
possible habitats. Many are specialised epiphytes and a 
number are epiphylls (found on the living leaves of larger 
plants). These bryophytes also produce small, easily trans¬ 
ported spores, and there are many cases of cosmopolitan 
(or worldwide) species. 

Lichens Though also often green, lichens show a con¬ 
siderable range of colour and form. Compared to most 
countries our lichens are relatively well-known scientifi¬ 


cally. They in many ways show a similar range of habitats 
in the forest to the bryophytes but are better able to cope 
with more extreme and exposed conditions. Thus they 
are more obvious than other groups of small plants in 
coastal and high alpine sites. They consist of a structure 
produced from the symbiosis, or joining together, of two 
types of plants: an alga (either green or blue-green) and a 
fungus (usually an ascomycete but occasionally a basidio- 
mycete). The resultant plant structure is extremely vari¬ 
able in shape, much more so than bryophytes or higher 
plants. Their presence adds to the tropical appearance of 
the forest and indeed many are features of forests in other 
countries. 

Fungi In addition to fungi involved in lichens, we also 
have a large number of other fungi. Most, however, are 
microscopic or invisible within their host material. Many 
produce spectacular fruiting bodies, but most do so only 
infrequently and we are usually unaware of their exist¬ 
ence. They are present in all environments, even marine 
ones. 

Base of Food Chains Algae, the producers at the base 
of marine and freshwater food chains, include, in some 
groups, members that are found on land. Perhaps the 
most obvious of these is the red/orange fur on telegraph 
poles or rocks ( Trentepoblia ). The rest are found usually 
in water in a myriad of forms and range in size from tiny 
green cells little more than a thousandth of a millimetre 
in diameter to the massive bull kelps of the most exposed 
coasts. As with other groups of our plants, both fungi 
and algae show closest relationships to those in Australia, 
though the fungi with very small, easily dispersed spores 
do show a number of cosmopolitan relationships, and as 
well there are a number of introduced fungi and even a 
few algae; notably some that have apparently hitched lifts 
on freighters plying to NZ from Japan. 

Future The future is full of exciting possibilities. Our 
flora is rapidly becoming better known with guidebooks 
now published for most plant groups 

Relatively few of our plants have become extinct, 
though many are rare or endangered. Some are very 
restricted in distribution, with some species known from 
only one small locality. Others, such as the native cresses, 
are endangered because they are so palatable to herbivo¬ 
rous animals, including insect pests, or they are susceptible 
to disease. Conservation of a great variety of habitats as 
scenic and other reserves, though initially haphazard in 
choice of site, nonetheless has achieved a high degree of 
success in protection of examples of most plants in our 
flora. With the recent attempts to assess the range of types 
of vegetation in each of a number of botanical districts as 
part of the protected natural area programme there should 
be significant advances in this general area. 

As pressure on national parks and reserves of all types 
increases through population increase and reduction in 
privately owned alternatives, we have the opportunity to 
provide educational opportunities for all who use the land. 
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The primary impact will, for many, be either the forests 
(where it may be difficult to interpret even the form of 
the major plants without guidance) or the alpine fellfield 
and scree where individual plants are easily interpreted 
but their complex and fragile environment will need 
explanation. 

Exotic Pests Human pressures on the environment in¬ 
clude not only habitat loss but the introduction of herbivo¬ 
rous animals. Rabbits, possums, goats and deer have been 
among the worst and rats are omnivorous, often feeding 
on seeds as well as the actual plants. For many years con¬ 
trol meant keeping these pests to low levels rather than 
extermination. However, since the 1990s well-planned, 
intensive poisoning and hunting programmes have totally 
eradicated pests from some places, including cats, rats and 
goats from large offshore islands like Little Barrier, Raoul 
and Campbell Islands. Research continues to look for new 
methods of pest control, including biological control. 

Exotic plants will continue to make some inroads 
into native areas but the forests are relatively safe as few 
species will penetrate and persist let alone compete with 
native species in such places. The scrublands and alpine 
environments are more fragile and aggressive shrubs and 
trees are already making quite severe inroads in many 
places. Trees such as Pinus contorta can grow at altitudes 
200 m above our natural treeline, and as well there are 
many areas (for example, the Desert Road) where the 
treeline is temporarily depressed; P. contorta is particularly 
aggressive there. 

Such invasions dramatically change our wild landscape 
and control of these plants when growing as weeds is diffi¬ 
cult and costly. Pinus radiata, though much more common 
is generally less of a threat as it takes longer to mature and 
set seed. In general, though damaged or invaded by aliens, 
our flora has stood up pretty well to natural events and 
their impact has been relatively less than the enormous 
changes wrought by people since they first came to NZ. 


This resilience, given a little encouragement by us, should 
allow the distinctive flora to persist as the dominant ele¬ 
ment in the wild landscape for the foreseeable future. 

VELDEN, Petrus van der (1837-1913), one of the most 
impressive painters in 19th-century NZ, was born in Rot¬ 
terdam, where his drawing ability attracted attention early. 
He was sent to a drawing master and then the city’s draw¬ 
ing academy. Initially, he served a lithographic appren¬ 
ticeship, but turned to serious painting in 1864. Though 
well-established as a Dutch painter, he left Holland in 
1890 and took his family to NZ, settling in Christchurch 
under the sponsorship of Gerrit Van Asch. The Otira 
landscape inspired a series of great paintings, but financial 
difficulties led him to Sydney where he exhibited with the 
Art Gallery of New South Wales. He returned to NZ in 
1905 after the death of his wife and further financial dif¬ 
ficulties, this time settling in Wellington. He had remarried 
but his health was poor, and the last eight years of his life 
were never productive. He moved to Southland in 1913, 
intending to settle there, but died of a heart attack during 
a visit to Auckland. 

VICTORIA CROSS is the highest British decoration 
awarded to members of the NZ armed forces for valour 
while on active service. The medal has been won by Brit¬ 
ish servicemen in NZ during the NZ Wars, and by NZers 
serving in the South African War and in World Wars 
One and Two. The number of NZ-born Victoria Cross 
recipients is 23, with Captain Charles Upham being the 
only NZ-born combatant to be awarded the Victoria 
Cross twice (only three people on record, including Cap¬ 
tain Upham, are double VC recipients). In all, 52 people 
received the Victoria Cross who were associated with NZ, 
either through birth, death or the NZ forces. 

The NZ-born recipients are: Leslie Andrew, Cyril Bas¬ 
sett, Donald Brown, Thomas Cooke, Keith Elliott, Samuel 



NZ Victoria Cross winners of World War One and Two shortly after the end of World War Two. 
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Forsyth, John Grant, William Hardham, John Hinton, 
Alfred Hulme, Reginald Judson, Henry Laurent, Moana 
Ngarimu, Henry Nicholas, William Sanders, Alfred Shout, 
Percy Storkey, Richard Travis, Leonard Trent, Lloyd Trigg, 
Charles Upham, James Ward and Lawrence Weathers. (See 
also James Crichton, Bernard Freyberg, Samuel Frickle- 
ton, Charles Heaphy, and William Rhodes-Moorhouse.) 

VICTORIA FOREST PARK, gazetted in 1986, is one 
of NZ’s 19 forest parks and one of its largest. It covers 
209,237 ha in north Westland, and is bordered by the 
Inangahua Valley to the west, the Main Divide of the 
Southern Alps to the east, the Lewis Pass to the south, and 
the Buller Gorge to the north. The park’s headquarters are 
at Reefton. 

The park is managed to balance its mix of values, 
including historical, ecological, scenic, recreational and 
commercial; farming and timber production are the main 
industries, along with coal mining, now in decline, and (to 
a limited extent) gold mining. 

Reefton was once a gold bonanza boom town, with its 
peak period in the late 1870s. Most of the goldfields (and 
associated coalfields) are encompassed within the park, 
and there are many abandoned mines and ghost towns. 

The park is home to a variety of native fauna, including 
the kiwi, weka, kaka and blue duck. Introduced species 
include red and fallow deer, chamois, possum, goats and 
pigs. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY of Wellington was founded in 
1897 by the Victoria University College Act, largely at the 
urging of Prime Minister Richard Seddon upon his return 
from Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations. Dur¬ 
ing his visit to England, Seddon was awarded an honorary 
doctorate at Cambridge and, although his own formal 
education had been brief, he became a strong supporter 
of a Wellington university project. An earlier attempt to 
have a Wellington University College Bill passed, in 1887, 
had failed. 

The new college, affiliated to the University of New 
Zealand in 1899, had an academic staff of four professors 
and 115 students (plus nine extra-murals), and awarded 
arts, law and science degrees. Forty years later, immediate¬ 
ly before World War Two, 31 full-time academic staff and 
part-time staff were teaching 1,132 students (with 265 
more studying extra-murally) for arts, law, science, music 
and commerce degrees and diplomas in journalism, educa¬ 
tion and social sciences. The roll topped 2,000 for the first 
time in 1946 and 3,000 four years later, but the period of 
biggest growth came during the 1960s, after Victoria was 
established as an autonomous university in 1961. 

Victoria has expanded beyond its Kelburn site and its 
Schools of Architecture and Design are now located in 
Te Aro, with law in the Old Government Buildings near 
Parliament, and the Faculty of Education (as of 2005) in 
Karori. 


Victoria University of Wellington has about 18,000 stu¬ 
dents studying in over 90 subject areas across five faculties 
— Commerce and Administration, Education, Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Law, and Science. The university is 
especially esteemed for its courses in law, music, creative 
writing, architecture, psychology, public administration 
and earth sciences. At the end of 2003 staff numbered over 
1400, 630 of whom were academics. 

VINES rely on other plants for support and so are able 
to increase their length without increasing much in girth. 
Plants must have light to survive in the forest and different 
vines adopt different methods to achieve this. The kiekie 
and some of the rata vines fix aerial roots into crevices in 
the bark of trees to pull themselves up to the light. The 
clematis twists its leaf petioles round branches or any near 
object. The bush lawyer scrambles by means of curved 
hooks set along the midrib of the leaves. The NZ passion 
flower climbs by tendrils set in the axil of a leaf. The ipo- 
moea is a twiner, looping and twisting round its support. 
Supplejack climbs in an anticlockwise direction; other 
vines climb clockwise. 

VIOLENCE in NZ life emerged as a major community 
problem in the late 1970s and the 1980s with the inci¬ 
dence of casual assault and rape becoming apparent as 
the symptom of a much wider and deeper social malaise. 
The increase in the rate of violent offending roughly 
paralleled the growth of unemployment from the mid- 
1970s, but it has also been attributed to a number of 
other causes including violence on television and in the 
cinema, the breakdown of the family and small-town life, 
and the increased willingness of people to report rapes and 
assaults. The increase has been widespread internation¬ 
ally but it has perhaps been more alarming in countries 
like NZ which have been urbanising rapidly since World 
War Two and which previously had apparently low rates 
of violence. 

Violence in the home accounts for a significant pro¬ 
portion of violent offences reported to the police. And 
it is generally believed that not all violent offences in the 
home are actually reported because the taboos on telling 
people outside the family about incest, child abuse, wife 
battering or rape are still strong. It is widely accepted now 
that women and children are more likely to be physically 
assaulted by a man in their family than by a stranger. 

Before 1891, in British law, a husband had the right 
to beat his wife. This kind of violence was sanctioned 
in European culture and was not socially unacceptable 
unless the wife was beaten so badly she was unable to 
work. It is safe to assume that wife-beating was common 
in 19th-century Auckland because petitions for divorce 
overwhelmingly cited wife-beating as a reason. Few peo¬ 
ple would now condone a man beating his female partner. 
The feminist movement stimulated most of the research 
and attitude change about violence in the family. 
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Most disturbed children come from homes where the 
mother and children are either frightened of the father 
or have been regularly beaten by him. The family often 
spends years in a state of serious panic, depression and 
apathy, and it is common for the male children from such 
families to use violence in their own lives. Independent 
women’s refuges, usually started by feminist groups, have 
been set up in every major town in NZ. The most recent 
law change, in 1985, made rape within marriage a crime, 
making NZ one of only a handful of countries and states 
which outlaw rape in marriage. 

Child bashing has now become widely recognised as 
a major social problem. In 1979 the Swedish government 
made it illegal for parents to hit their children or humili¬ 
ate them. NZ law allows parents or carers to use reason¬ 
able force to punish children. Teachers are not allowed 
to physically punish in any way students in their care. In 
2004 there was a move to repeal Section 59 of the Crimes 
Act, which provides a defence for parents to use physical 
punishment on their children provided the force is seen 
to be reasonable. In late 2004 the repeal was put off, and 
the Minister of Social Development released a three-year 
campaign to provide support and training for parents of 
under-5s. However, the campaign has been criticised for 
not being more active against smacking. 

The most violent group in most societies are young 
men, especially in communities which encourage aggr¬ 
ession and martial vigour. Although they are the most 
numerous instigators of violence, they are also among its 
most common victims. There was a measurable increase in 
violent offending in NZ during the 1980s, much of it by 
young men against young men. A government study at the 
end of the 1980s, however, also revealed a major increase 
in the number of violent crimes committed by women. A 
campaign was conducted during the mid-1990s to encour¬ 
age family members to report violence in the home and a 
police commitment made to intercede and arrest offenders 
rather than try to take action only when complaints have 
been lodged. During the 1990s, violence rates fluctuated 
from year to year and from region to region, but no con¬ 
tinuing discernible decrease occurred. 

Two other factors that have been isolated as causes 
of violence are alcohol and illiteracy. Excessive alcohol 
has the effect of reducing alertness and judgment, and, in 
many cases, increasing aggression. Youths struggling to 
express themselves in an overwhelmingly academic educa¬ 
tion system which they have been unable to master may 
resort to violence as a form of self-expression. 

Until the 1890s, reported annual murders in NZ failed 
to reach double figures, but by the 1990s there were an av¬ 
erage of about 60 reported murders a year, a substantial in¬ 
crease, even allowing for the increased population. For the 
year ended June 2004 there were 46 recorded murders. 

VIRTUE, Noel (1947- ) was born in Wellington, and 
educated in Wellington and Auckland. He went to live 


in England in 1967 and worked for several years as a 
zookeeper. His first novel, The Redemption of Elsdon 
Bird (1987), was short-listed for the David Higham Prize 
and the Sunday Express Book of the Year Award. This 
was followed by Then Upon the Evil Season (1988), In 
the Country of Salvation (1990), Always the Islands of 
Memory (1991), The Eye of the Everlasting Angel (1992), 
Sandspit Crossing (1993), The Transfiguration of Martha 
Friend (1996), Losing Alice (1999) and Lady Jean (2001). 
A number of these have been short-listed for major literary 
awards in the UK and NZ. 

Virtue’s work has received much critical acclaim, with 
the Times Literary Supplement commenting that ‘the best 
of Virtue is comparable with a blend of Frank Sargeson 
and Ronald Hugh Morrieson’. 

He has written two autobiographical books: Among 
the Animals: A Zookeeper’s Story (1988) and Once a 
Brethren Boy (1995). He now lives in Auckland. 

VOGEL, Sir Julius (1835-99) was an influential journal¬ 
ist and politician over a long period of time, and Prime 
Minister from April 1873 to July 1875 and from February 
1876 to September in the same year. He was also Deputy 
Prime Minister in two administrations under Prime Min¬ 
ister Robert Stout, for 12 days in August 1884 and again 
from September 1884 to October 1887. 

Vogel was born in London, was privately educated, 
and worked in a family merchant business with interests 
in the West Indies and South America, before emigrating 
to Melbourne in 1852. He opened a business there, but 
then moved into journalism. He followed the lure of gold 
to NZ, arriving in Otago in 1861, and with a partner, W 
H Cutten, founded the Otago Daily Times. Because of 
Vogel’s strong espousal of the cause of secession of the 
South Island from NZ, to escape the burden of the cost of 
the NZ Wars, he was dismissed by the paper’s sharehold¬ 
ers in 1868. 

He briefly established another newspaper in Dunedin, 
called the NZ Sun, but then abandoned it to concentrate 
on politics. He remained interested in journalism, how¬ 
ever, throughout his life, and in 1869 bought the Daily 
Southern Cross, an Auckland newspaper. 

Vogel made two attempts to get into Parliament in 
1863, before winning the seat for Dunedin Suburbs in 
the September 1863 election. Later he was to represent 
the Goldfields in Parliament, and from 1871 until 1876, 
when he resigned the Premiership to become Agent-Gen¬ 
eral in London, he represented the Auckland City East 
electorate. 

When William Fox became Prime Minister on the 
defeat of Stafford in June 1869, Vogel became Colo¬ 
nial Treasurer, Commissioner of Customs and Postmaster- 
General, and his influence on the new administration was 
enormous. The economy was in bad shape, and during 
1870 Vogel announced his dramatic borrowing campaign 
for development schemes, under which he claimed £10 
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million, a huge sum of money in those days, would be bor¬ 
rowed from overseas to build roads, railways and other 
public works. The principle of borrowing for development 
was accepted, and Vogel as well as Featherston and Bell 
went overseas to raise substantial sums. 

Fox’s administration was defeated in the general elec¬ 
tion of 1872 but, after a Stafford administration which 
lasted less than a month, Vogel became Prime Minister. For 
three years he exercised his power with verve and skill, but 
rather too rashly. He was out of the country for a period 
in 1874-75 and, when he returned, found his popularity 
had declined throughout the colony. In September 1876 
he resigned and moved to London as NZ’s Agent-General. 
He remained there for eight years, during the last four of 
which he had no official association with NZ. He visited 
NZ on business in 1882 and again in 1883. 

In 1884 he put himself forward for election to the NZ 
parliament, was remembered for the prosperous period 
during which he had been Prime Minister, and was re¬ 
turned to Parliament for Christchurch North as leader of 
the largest party in the house. Robert Stout was officially 
Prime Minister but Vogel was a power behind the scenes 
and, after a brief setback, Stout and Vogel held office until 
the end of 1887. It was not a successful ministry and, after 
it failed, Vogel returned to London. In 1889 he resigned 
his parliamentary seat and cut his last association with 
NZ, except for a government pension of £300 a year, 
accorded in 1896 for services rendered. 

Vogel wrote two books, A Handbook of NZ (1875), 
and a novel, Anno Domini 2000: or, Woman's Destiny 
(1889), a highly imaginative and to some extent prophetic 
look at the future. He was an ebullient man with a vision 
of greatness for the future of NZ. He was imaginative, au¬ 
dacious and often brilliant, but his impatience with detail 
and careless planning gave his schemes an undeserved air 
of recklessness. 

VOLCANOES abound in NZ and, while most are 
extinct, the most violent eruption to have taken place 
within the last 2,000 years was at Taupo, when volcanic 
rock was blasted over an area of 7,000 km 2 , leaving a 
crater which is now our largest lake. Other cones in the 
area were also then active. It is believed that Rangitoto 
Island, in Auckland Harbour, was created by an eruption 
about 600 years ago. It is one of 48 volcanic craters in the 
Auckland isthmus area. 

Mt Taranaki (Egmont) last erupted about 350 years 
ago. The most spectacular and devastating eruption since 
the arrival of the Europeans in NZ was on 10 June 1886, 
when Mt Tarawera exploded from three craters, hurling 
blocks of scoria and ash over a wide area. This erup¬ 
tion destroyed the world-famous pink and white terraces 
nearby. An estimated 153 people lost their lives. 

Within the Taupo volcanic zone three volcanoes are still 
active — Tongariro, Ruapehu and Ngauruhoe (which is a 
subsidiary cone of Tongariro). All three have erupted on 
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occasions since European occupation, with more than 70 
blows from Ngauruhoe alone, and spectacular (if minor, 
when compared on a world scale) eruptions in 1995 and 
1996 from Ruapehu. 

White Island, off the coast in the Bay of Plenty, is an 
active volcano which has been steaming and erupting 
continuously since it was first named by Captain Cook in 
1769. (See also Geology.) 

VOLKNER, Carl Sylvius (1819-65) was a missionary 
with the Church Missionary Society (CMS), murdered 
by Maori insurgents at Opotiki in 1865. He was born in 
Germany, came to NZ under the auspices of the Lutheran 
North German Mission Society in 1849, and in 1852 
offered his services as a catechist to the CMS. He was 
ordained a priest in 1861, and appointed to Opotiki. In 
1865 his mission there was ransacked by Maori insurgents 
while he was in Auckland to collect medication to deal 
with an outbreak of typhoid in the Opotiki district. On 
his return he and his companion, T S Grace, were seized 
by Kereopa, the leader of the Maori group. Volkner was 
hanged outside his church, and his body was mutilated. 
Kereopa was later captured and executed. 

VOLUNTEER SERVICE ABROAD (VSA) was founded 
in March 1962 at a meeting of representatives of a number 
of NZ organisations, and was designed to promote friend¬ 
ship and to encourage mutual assistance among peoples 
by sending volunteer workers from NZ to countries which 
have need for them. Over 2,000 volunteers have given 
service to over 30 countries in the Pacific, Asia and Africa. 
They mostly consist of teachers, nurses, surveyors, engi¬ 
neers, doctors and agricultural workers who stay overseas 
for about two years. 
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WADDELL, Robert Norman (1975- ), known as Rob, 
is a world champion rower, both on the water and on an 
indoor rowing machine. The single sculler was brought 
up in the small King Country town of Piopio and had 
to travel such long distances to train in the gym that he 
ended up building a makeshift gym in the farm woolshed. 
Through such innovative techniques Waddell added mus¬ 
cle and fitness to his 2 m-tall frame. In 1996 he came a 
creditable seventh at the Atlanta Olympics and that was 
followed the next year by a second in the world indoor 
rowing championships. 

In February 1998 he won the world indoor rowing 
championships, and in September he won the 2000 m 
world championship, by a boat length. In February 1999 
Waddell retained his world indoor rowing title in Boston, 
then in September did the same on the water in Canada 
with the world’s fastest time of 6 minutes 36.38 seconds. 
He was already a quadruple world champion when still in 
his mid-20s. At the Sydney Olympics in 2000 he was the 
only NZer to win a gold medal (men’s single sculls). 

In 1998 Waddell married fellow NZ single sculler 
Sonia Scown, who came fifth in the women’s single sculls 
in the 1999 world championship and was a finalist in the 
women’s single sculls at the Athens Olympics in 2004. 

In 2001 Waddell joined Team NZ for the unsuccessful 
defence of the 2003 America’s Cup, and also achieved the 
unique distinction of being NZ’s Halberg Sports Cham¬ 
pion of the Year for the third year in succession. He was 
made an Officer of the NZ Order of Merit in 2001 for 
services to rowing. 

WADDELL, Rutherford (1851-1932) was a Presbyterian 
minister and social reformer, who caused a national outcry 


with revelations of sweated labour in Dunedin in the late 
1880s. He was born in Ireland, educated at Queen’s Uni¬ 
versity and the Presbyterian Theological College in Belfast, 
and emigrated to NZ in May 1877. After 18 months in 
Canterbury, he became Minister at St Andrew’s Church, 
Dunedin. Waddell provoked a storm of controversy in 
1888 by preaching fiery sermons on ‘the sin of cheapness’, 
and giving details of the shocking working conditions 
for seamstresses employed in the city. His campaign was 
taken up by the Otago Daily Times, with such good effect 
that the government set up a Royal Commission in 1890, 
of which Waddell was a member, to investigate sweated 
labour. The commission’s report confirmed Waddell’s 
original claims, and the government reacted by introduc¬ 
ing some of the more radical labour legislation for which 
NZ became famous during the 1890s. 

Waddell was the founder and first editor of Outlook, 
the Presbyterian Church newspaper; the founder of the 
Prison Reform Association; and a founding member of the 
Free Kindergarten Movement. 

WADERS are, after the sea birds, the largest group of 
birds in NZ, and most estuaries and mudflats on the 
coasts of all the islands in the region are visited by one spe¬ 
cies or another. They usually congregate to feed on a fall¬ 
ing tide and, because they find their food at varying depths 
in the mud, the differing lengths and shapes of their bills 
ensure that each species can find enough food. Because so 
many waders closely resemble each other, it is important 
to note many details of size, shape, colour and behaviour. 
To complicate matters the plumage of many species var¬ 
ies with the seasons. Watchers must become thoroughly 
familiar with the more common waders — godwits, knots, 
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oystercatchers, plovers, dotterels and stilts. These should 
be well enough known to allow positive identification 
before identification is possible of the rarer species. The 
birds listed here all belong to the same family as the god- 
wits and knots — Scolopacidae. 

Probably the easiest to recognise because of its size (61 
cm) is the eastern curlew (Numenius madagascariensis ), 
the largest of the arctic waders to visit this country. The 
plumage is rather nondescript, streaked brown and buff, 
but the very large (19 cm) down-curved bill is distinctive. 
It breeds in Siberia, migrating regularly to Australia. A 
few reach NZ. 

Two whimbrels, the Asiatic (TV. phaeopus variega- 
ta) and the American (N. p. hudsonicus) are regularly 
reported visitors. At 43 cm they are much the same size as 
the bar-tailed godwits and similar in colouring. The most 
obvious distinguishing feature is the long bill, which is 
down-curved, while the godwit’s curves upwards. 

A smaller bird (29 cm), the little whimbrel (N. mtnu- 
tus), is a rare visitor, also recognisable by its down-curved 
bill. 

The turnstone (Arenaria interpres) takes its common 
name from its skill in deftly turning over stones and debris 
on the beach with its strong, uptilted bill as it feeds. After 
the godwits and knots, turnstones are the most numerous 
of the arctic waders which regularly migrate to NZ. At 
23 cm they are a little smaller than the lesser knot (25 
cm). The turnstone is recognisable by its more horizontal 
outline, contrasting black, white and brown plumage, and 
orange legs. The upperparts are black and chestnut, the 
underparts light in colour. 

There are another 30 or so waders which also breed 
in the Northern Hemisphere, including sandpipers, tat¬ 
tlers, yellowlegs, stints, greenshanks, all of which have 
been reported in NZ at some time. Some are quite regular 
visitors. 

Snipe form a small group of rather primitive, non- 
migratory birds which are also placed in the Scolopacidae 
family. The New Zealand snipe, or hakawai, ( Coenoco- 
rypha aucklandica) is a small bird (23 cm) with a long 
bill, short wings, striped head and variegated plumage. 
Described as a living fossil, it has survived from a past 
geological age on certain isolated islands in the NZ region, 
in particular the Auckland, Antipodes, Snares and islands 
off Stewart Island. A smaller species (C. pusilla), 20 cm 
long, is found on the Chatham Islands, where it has been 
transferred, with apparent success, from South East to Big 
Mangere Island. 

WAHAWAHA, Ropata (c. 1807-97) was a brilliantly 
skilful, utterly ruthless major in the Native Contingent in 
the campaign against the Hauhau, winning the NZ Cross 
for action against Te Kooti at Ngatapa in January 1868, 
and later being awarded a Sword of Honour by Queen 
Victoria for his services. Ropata was a man of some rank 
in the Ngati Porou, although for some years he was a slave 


of Rapata Whakapuhia, an experience that may account 
for his later ruthless dealings with his former captor’s 
people. He was in his late fifties and early sixties during 
the campaign against Te Kooti, and became famous for 
his extraordinary courage in battle and his unremitting 
ferocity towards the enemy. A number of times he killed 
Hauhau prisoners, including even some of his own tribes¬ 
men. He was later employed by the government as its 
agent among the Ngati Porou, was then given a pension of 
£100 a year, and at the age of 80 was made a life member 
of the Legislative Council. 

WAHINE, the Maori word for woman and wife, was 
also the name of a ship, which foundered in Wellington 
Harbour during a storm on 10 April 1968. The Wabine, a 
Union Steam Ship Company inter-island ferry, was blown 
off course by freak gale-force winds at the entrance to 
Wellington Harbour en route from Lyttelton, and became 
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lodged on Barrett Reef. As the weather deteriorated, 
the ship listed and began to sink. Fifty-one people were 
drowned, despite the successful rescue of many of the pas¬ 
sengers and crew by ship’s lifeboats and small boats from 
the shore. Bodies were washed ashore on many beaches 
round the harbour. 

WAI, the most common place name prefix in NZ, is a 
Maori word meaning water. 

WAIATA are Maori songs, sung rather than chanted. 
There are many types suited for various occasions and 
circumstances, for instance, waiata tangi (laments), and 
waiata aroha (love songs). Lullabies have the special 
name oriori, and abusive or cursing songs are known as 
kaioraora. 

WAIAU RIVER There are four Waiau Rivers in NZ, not 
surprisingly — the meaning of its name (‘river of swirling 
currents’) could be applied to almost any river in NZ. 

The longest (185 km) drains Lakes Te Anau, Mana- 
pouri and Monowai into a common stream that flows 
southwards across Southland to enter Foveaux Strait at 
Te Waewae Bay. A controlled outflow at the southern end 
of Lake Te Anau feeds Lake Manapouri 18 km away as 
part of the complex Manapouri power project. The loss of 
the combined waters from Lakes Te Anau and Manapouri 
to the power project has considerably reduced the flow of 
the Waiau, which was once the one of the swiftest rivers 
in the country. 

The second-longest Waiau River (178 km) drains the 
eastern reaches of the Spenser Mountains, south of Nel¬ 
son Lakes National Park, then flows south to its junction 
with the Hope River before flowing eastwards across the 
Hanmer plain, south through a gorge on to the northern 
part of the Culverden plains, then south-westwards across 
Hurunui District through two more gorges before reach¬ 
ing the east coast 11 km north-east of Gore Bay. The 
river is renowned for its trout and salmon fishing. It was 
formerly known as the Waiau-ua (a contraction of Waiau- 
uha). According to Maori folklore, the river was once a 
young girl living in the Spenser Mountains with her lover, 
Waiau-toa (now the Clarence River). The annual thaw of 
snow in the mountains causes floods in the rivers, said to 
be the tears of the separated lovers. 

The other two Waiau Rivers are found in the North 
Island. One drains the mountain ranges west of Lake 
Waikaremoana before winding its way south-eastwards to 
its confluence with the Waikaretaheke River (which drains 
Lake Waikaremoana), before continuing south-eastwards 
to join the Wairoa River at Frasertown. The other rises 
high on the north-west slopes of the Coromandel Range 
and flows north-westwards out into the Coromandel 
Harbour just south of the township. A locality of the same 
name on the river between Whitianga and Coromandel 
has a pretty waterfall. 


WAIHEKE ISLAND is the largest of the many islands in 
the Hauraki Gulf (not including Great Barrier Island), sep¬ 
arated from the mainland by the Tamaki Strait. Waiheke 
is 25 km long and 20 km across at its widest point. It is 
a summer resort for Auckland ‘yachties’ and others who 
visit it by ferry, and is home to over 7,100 permanent 
residents. Numbers can quadruple on summer weekends. 
A vehicular ferry service was established in the early 1960s 
to service the island, and the introduction of a fast ferry 
service in the early 1990s commenced a steady increase in 
the commuting population. 

The earliest European settlers landed in search of kauri 
for logging and gum, and Samuel Marsden established a 
mission on the island at Matiatia in 1818. Victorian Auck¬ 
landers were quick to make the most of the island’s attrac¬ 
tions, and visited at weekends for beach parties, but the 
island’s greatest lure was as a retreat for craftspeople and 
artists. In recent years, Waiheke has become increasingly 
sophisticated, and today has many restaurants, galleries 
and boutique wineries. 

WAIHI and its coastal neighbour, Waihi Beach, is a com¬ 
munity of 6,600 people, located at the southern end of 
the Coromandel Range, 63 km north-west of Tauranga 
and 230 km south-east of Auckland. It became a borough 
in 1902 and is now administered by the Hauraki District 
Council based in Paeroa. The town is the centre of a his¬ 
toric gold and silver mining area. Nowadays the primary 
economic activity in the area is dairy farming, but there 
is some light industry within the town, and the Martha 
Mine, which re-opened in the late 1980s, has been stead¬ 
ily yielding around a third of the country’s annual gold 
production, including $93 million worth in 2002. The 
open-cast mine will close in 2008 and be succeeded by an 
underground mine, the Favona. 

The presence of gold and silver-bearing quartz had been 
identified before 1870, and was confirmed by pioneer 
geologist, James Hector, the first director of the NZ Geo¬ 
logical Survey. Goldminers were attracted to the area in 
1875, during a rush to the nearby Ohinemuri field. Three 
years later, prospectors Robert Lee and John McCombie 
discovered a rich lode on the north side of the present 
town, but were frustrated by the need for a sophisticated 
process to extract the minerals from the quartz. Eventually 
they were forced to abandon their claim, which was taken 
up in the 1880s by a syndicate headed by William Nicholl 
who called it the Martha Mine. From 1899, when new 
technology made the extraction of gold and silver from the 
quartz relatively simple and inexpensive, Waihi became 
a bonanza: after ten years it was producing £1 million 
worth of gold annually. At that time the town’s population 
of about 6,000 was much larger than that of Hamilton. 
By the time the Martha Mine was closed in 1952, it had 
produced £28 million worth of gold and silver. 

Waikino, a township at the eastern end of the Karanga- 
hake Gorge, 7 km south-west from Waihi, was the site 
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of the huge Victoria Battery in the heyday of the Martha 
Mine. The crushing plant was built on the south side of 
the Ohinemuri River, opposite Waikino, at the end of the 
19th century to crush the quartz brought out from the 
Martha mine for the extraction of gold. It was easily the 
largest in NZ and one of the biggest in the world. The bat¬ 
tery was built on the site because of the readily available 
water power from the river. The Victoria Battery closed 
down along with the mine in 1952. 

The name, Waihi, is enshrined in NZ industrial history, 
because of a strike which occurred there in 1912 among 
mine workers. The mines were not worked for six months, 
and in the end the militant strikers were forced out of the 
town after a good deal of violence. 

There are a number of other places throughout NZ 
called Waihi: 

• Waihi Bay, on the southern end of Lake Taupo, close to 
Tokaanu; 

• Waihi Beach, on the South Taranaki Bight, 5 km south¬ 
west of Hawera; a Waihi Stream flows into the Tasman 
Sea nearby; 

• Waihi River, in Central Canterbury flows through the 
Waihi Gorge, not far north of Geraldine; 

• Waihi Estuary, in the western Bay of Plenty, about 35 
km south of the entrance to Tauranga Harbour; and 

• Waihi Point, near the entrance to Queen Charlotte 
Sound, Marlborough. 

WAIHOPAI RIVER arises on the northern side of the 
Acheron Saddle (1,567 m) in the hills on the northern side 
of the Awatere Valley, and flows north-eastwards across 
Marlborough District to join the Wairau River near the 
farming settlement of Waihopai. 

Construction of the Waihopai power station began in 
June 1925, with its power output first supplying Blenheim 
and the surrounding area in August 1927. Originally of 
1 MW capacity, which was intended to supply the entire 
Marlborough province, the Waihopai scheme was expan¬ 
ded to meet growing demands for electricity through the 
installation of diesel generating sets in 1930 and 1937. 
Plans to increase capacity during 1943 were blocked 
because of government wartime import restrictions. In 
1996 a new 2 MW generator and turbine were installed 
to supplement one of the existing 500 kW units. This 
and other upgrade work has seen the scheme’s maximum 
output increase from 1 MW to 2.5 MW, with an annual 
generation output of 11.8 GWh. The scheme is adminis¬ 
tered by TrustPower. 

WAIHOU RIVER rises on the western side of the 
Marnaku Plateau, and flows north-westwards for about 
135 km into the Firth of Thames south of the Hau- 
raki Gulf, near the township of Thames. The river was 
originally named the Thames by Captain Cook in 1769 
after England’s River Thames, but later the Maori name, 
Waihou, prevailed. For many years the first 80 km were 


used as a navigable waterway, having been dredged and, 
in places, straightened by the Matamata pioneer, Josiah 
Firth. Five km south-west of Te Aroha is the township of 
Waihou, which takes its name from the river. 

There is a Waihou River which flows into the Hoki- 
anga Harbour, part of it along the Waihou Valley. 

WAIKAREMOANA is a serene and beautiful lake in 
the south-eastern corner of the Urewera National Park, 
between northern Hawke’s Bay and the eastern Bay of 
Plenty. It was formed 2,200 years ago by a huge landslide, 
which blocked a narrow gorge along the Waikaretaheke 
River. Water backed up behind this landslide to form a 
lake up to 248 m deep. In 1946 a hydro-electric develop¬ 
ment lowered the lake level by 5 m. 

A small settlement and locality named after the lake lies 
in Home Bay in a north-eastern inlet of the lake called Te 
Whanganuiaparua. The lake has a still and remote beauty, 
similar to that of the lakes and fiords of the south-western 
region of the South Island, although on a smaller scale 
and with more lush and dense bush along its shores and 
on the hills behind. It is a resort used mainly by people 
in the region rather than tourists from overseas or major 
NZ centres, and mainly popular for fishing, boating and 
tramping. 

The area was part of the prized homeland of the Tuhoe 
people, ‘The Children of the Mist’, and the first European 
to penetrate was a Catholic priest, Father Baty, in 1841. 
The Maori religious leader, Te Kooti, was hunted through 
the Waikaremoana region after escaping exile in the 
Chatham Islands, and the last shot of the wars between 
Maori and Pakeha was reputedly fired in the area in 
1872, by Private Nikora te Tehi. The English meaning of 
Waikaremoana is ‘Lake of the Rippling Waters’. 

The lake is 615 m above sea level, and its outlet falls 
455 m in 8 km to the valley below. The government took 
advantage of this natural fall to develop a Waikaremoana 
hydro-electric scheme with three hydro-electric power 
stations at Kaitawa (36 MW), Tuai (60 MW) and Piri- 
paua (42 MW). Two pipelines take the water from the 
lake to the Kaitawa station (commissioned in 1948) and 
into Lake Kaitawa, then on through Tuai station (com¬ 
missioned in 1929) into Lake Whakamarino, and then 
through Piripaua station (commissioned in 1943) and 
into Waikaretaheke River. The scheme is now managed 
by Genesis Power. 

WAIKATO is that region south of South Auckland and 
the Coromandel Peninsula, west of the southern reaches 
of the Coromandel Range and the Kaimai Hills, and 
includes the central and lower reaches of the Waikato 
River. There are four plains within this area: the Waikato- 
Waipa Basin, the Waitoa-Waihou Basin, the Hauraki 
Plains and the lower Waikato Plain. It is one of the most 
productive grass-growing regions in the world, famous 
for its dairy products and increasingly for its horticul- 
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tural products. It benefits from a fertile combination of 
soil richness, rainfall and sunshine, although at one time 
farmers experienced major difficulties with the organic 
or peaty soils which have to be farmed in a careful and 
knowledgeable way with particular attention to drain¬ 
age, fertiliser application and stocking practices. It is an 
intensely farmed region, with a large number of landhold¬ 
ers owning relatively small properties compared with most 
other farming regions of NZ. The industrial, educational 
and information infrastructure that has grown around the 
lucrative farming business has seen Hamilton, the main 
town of the Waikato, grow into a busy servicing centre 
from a population of less than 5,000 people in 1910, into 
the centre of a relatively built-up area with over 150,000 
people. The province has a total population of around 
370,000. The Waikato is also a sheep-farming area and 
has the largest open-cast coal mines in the country. 

The region was the scene of some of the longest and 
most ferocious fighting during the NZ Wars of the 19th 
century. Most of the best land was confiscated by the gov¬ 
ernment after the wars. Some of the land was returned to 
the Tainui people by an agreement with the government 
in 1995. 

Waikato River, by far the longest in NZ (425 km from 
its true source, the Upper Waikato River, that emerges 
off the eastern slopes of Mt Ruapehu), flows from Lake 
Taupo and almost immediately drops over the spec¬ 
tacular Huka Falls. From there it winds its way through 
a number of valleys and gorges. From Ngaruawahia, it 
flows through the Hakarimata-Taupiri Range to Huntly 
and then through the Lower Waikato Basin and out to the 
sea just south of the Manukau Harbour at Port Waikato. 
Before the Taupo eruption of AD 135 diverted its course, 
the river flowed out into the Firth of Thames on the 
opposite coast. 

The river was an important trade and access route 
for Maori, and the early European settlers were quick to 
realise its potential too. Today the river is the chief source 
of hydro-electric power in the North Island and the flow 
of water is carefully managed by a number of dams (from 
Orakei Korako to Karapiro the river is virtually a series 
of artificial lakes, which are popular for water skiing and 
rowing). In addition to the eight hydro-electric power sta¬ 
tions on the river, there are thermal stations at Wairakei 
and Huntly which use the water to condense steam after it 
has passed through the turbines. 

Geology After leaving Lake Taupo, the Waikato River 
flows through dissected remnants of sheets of volcanic 
rocks of early Pleistocene age (about two million years 
old), before reaching the flat plains of the Hamilton Basin. 
This basin has been formed by the dropping of a large 
block of land between two lines of major fractures (faults), 
to produce a trough-like depression. 

To the west, the basin is rimmed by the steep, rugged, 
partly bush-clad Hakarimata, Taupiri and Kapamahunga 
Ranges. Their crest line is partly in Triassic and Jurassic 


rocks and partly in the Kuiti limestone. The extinct vol¬ 
cano of Pirongia, rising to 962 m, dominates the land 
in the south-west. Its volcanic cone, last active in late 
Pliocene times (three to four million years ago), is largely 
bush-covered, although the lower slopes are farmed. 

To the east, the Hamilton Basin is bordered by the 
ranges of hills between Morrinsville and Cambridge. They 
are composed of Jurassic rocks with cappings of sheets of 
volcanic rocks (ignimbrites). The basin is filled with some 
2,500 m of sediments that range in age from modern 
swamp deposits at the surface to marine sandstones and 
siltstones of Oligocene age (37 to 24 million years ago) 
or older. 

Each eruption in the Taupo region sent masses of 
pumice down the Waikato Valley, leading to enormous 
accumulations in the lowlands. Major pumice deposits 
built up during the periods 23,000 to 18,000 and 16,000 
to 12,000 years ago. The largest deposit, however, was 
related to the AD 120 eruption of Taupo which, with 
others, built up the level of the Waikato Valley. A vast 
pumice plain was built out in all directions and extended 
some distance into the Firth of Thames. Various beds of 
volcanic ash form the upper layers of the Hamilton basin 
and mantle the surrounding hills. 

The Lower Waikato Basin, consisting of a series of low 
depressions and rolling hills, contains the rich deposits 
of the Waikato coalfield, laid down in extensive swamps 
during Eocene times, 53 to 37 million years ago. The 
geographic limits of the coalfield correspond more or less 
to the lowlands lying between the coastal highlands of the 
west, and the hills separating the Waikato from the Hau- 
raki depression in the east. The coals are sub-bituminous 
and occur in seams that in some areas can exceed 25 m 
in thickness, although 5 m is more common. Reserves of 
coal total 77 million tons at Maramarua, 133 million at 
Huntly, and 52 million at Rotowaro. 

WAIKATO was a Ngapuhi chief, also known as Hohaia 
Parati (c. 1790-1877), a close relative of Ruatara, a distant 
relative of Hongi Hika, and an influential chief at the 
time of Samuel Marsden. He visited England with Hongi 
and the missionary, Thomas Kendall, in 1820. On their 
return to NZ, Waikato was so disgusted by the violence 
of the musket wars precipitated by Hongi, the orgies of 
cannibalism that succeeded each fight and by the hardship 
and hunger it brought to peoples in all the northern North 
Island districts, that he considered moving his family to 
New South Wales. Although Waikato never became a 
Christian, he protected the missionaries consistently over 
the years until the establishment of British government. He 
died at the Bay of Islands. 

WAIKATO MUSEUM OF ART AND HISTORY, Te 

Whare Taonga o Waikato, is a combination of two sepa¬ 
rate institutions: the Waikato Art Gallery, founded in the 
1940s, and the Waikato Museum, founded in 1965. The 
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amalgamation into one administrative unit as a depart¬ 
ment of the Hamilton City Council occurred in 1972. It 
is now a museum of fine art, history and archaeology and 
reports to the city council through the Community Serv¬ 
ices Unit. It is professionally staffed with a director and 
curator of fine arts, history and ethnology. 

The collection policy of the museum places emphasis 
on items of significant cultural and artistic value to NZ, 
with a specific interest in material from the Waikato 
region. The strength of the collection is ethnology with its 
strong Tainui taonga collection. The predominant exhibit 
is Te Winika, the great war canoe, which was built in the 
1830s, partially destroyed during the wars of the 1860s 
and was restored in 1938 before being given in trust to the 
museum by the Maori Queen, Dame Te Atairangikaahu. 

The fine arts collection covers the whole range of NZ 
art. Major contemporary artists are included, and among 
the historical works are watercolours by John Kinder and 
von Tempsky. The building now housing the museum 
was opened in 1997 on the banks of the Waikato River. 
Its design incorporates many international contemporary 
concepts alongside traditional Maori carvings. 

WAIKATO UNIVERSITY (see University of Waikato) 

WAIKINO (see Waihi) 

WAIKOROPUPU is a locality on the banks of the Waiko- 
ropupu River, 8 km north-west from Takaka, in Golden 
Bay County, Nelson, and best known for the freshwater 
springs nearby. The Waikoropupu Springs have an outflow 
of 2,160 million litres every 24 hours, said to be one of the 
largest volumes from a freshwater spring anywhere in the 
world. A special viewing platform and picnic ground are 
in place adjacent to the springs which come up through 
fissures in the limestone rock. The water is reputed to be 
amongst the clearest in the world. 

WAIKOUAITI is a small township of less than 1,000 peo¬ 
ple on the east coast of the South Island, 42 km north-east 
of Dunedin and 70 km south-west of Oamaru. It was the 
site of one of the earliest settlements in the South Island. 
John Jones established one of his several whaling stations 
on the coast near Waikouaiti in 1837, and two years later 
bought a large tract of land and arranged for a group of 
farm workers from New South Wales to settle there. They 
arrived in 1840, and by 1843 Jones settled his own family 
there, on what is today known as Matanaka Farm. Antici¬ 
pating the arrival of settlers in Dunedin, Jones established 
himself as the region’s principal trader, and certainly domi¬ 
nated the early commercial scene. A colourful character, 
he made several endowments of land to early settlers. 

WAIMATE is a town of nearly 3,000 people midway 
between Timaru (45 km to the north-east) and Oamaru 
(45 km to the south) on SH 82, only 7 km from SH 1. 


It is 160 km north of Dunedin and 208 km south of 
Christchurch. Waimate is the administrative centre for the 
Waimate District (population 7,200) and servicing centre 
for a sheep-farming district, with some dairying, market 
gardening, flower growing, fruit growing and berry fruit. 

In pre-European times, the Maori village of Te Waim- 
atemate was located on the edge of a huge totara forest, 
close to where the town is today. The first European to 
arrive was Michael Studholme who negotiated the pur¬ 
chase of the Te Waimate Station in 1854 from the local 
chief Te Huruhuru and farmed it with his brother, John. 
As they bought more land, the brothers at one time owned 
more than 40,000 ha. The locality of Studholme, a few kilo¬ 
metres to the east of Waimate, is named after Michael. 

A rough-sawn totara cottage built by Studholme on 
his arrival in the area, with mud floors and thatched roof, 
called ‘The Cuddy’, is still in existence. In fact, the town 
and district remain strongly conscious of their history. The 
Margaret Cruickshank Memorial celebrates the memory 
of the (Waimate-born) second woman to graduate in 
medicine in NZ. She practised in the town. There is a 
memorial to Chief Te Huruhuru, and a stone cairn marks 
the point on Lower Hook Beach where Edward Shortland 
met the touring Bishop Selwyn. 

The town site was surveyed and planned in 1858 and 
became a borough in 1879, by which time it was an impor¬ 
tant sawmilling centre. When the first steam locomotive 



The Margaret Cruickshank Memorial, Waimate. 
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pulled into Waimate in 1877, there were five sawmills in 
operation. 

Norman Kirk, one of NZ’s most popular prime minis¬ 
ters, was born here and is buried in the town’s cemetery. 

Waimate North, a locality in the Bay of Islands was one 
of the original European settlements, the country’s first 
inland mission station, established by Samuel Marsden in 
1830. It was then known as Te Waimate. The station was 
built around a farm, consistent with Marsden’s convic¬ 
tion that Maori ought to be taught European agricultural 
techniques with the new temperate zone plants brought in 
from the Northern Hemisphere. The original Georgian- 
style mission house, built in 1832, still stands. The name 
was changed to Waimate North after the South Island 
settlement became more significant following European 
settlement there more than 30 years ago. 

WAINUI is probably the most common place name in 
NZ, meaning ‘big river’ in Maori. Among the Wainuis 
are: Wainui River at Mangonui, Northland; Wainui River, 
Nelson; Wainui in Wainui Bay, Whangaroa, Northland; 
Wainui at Opotiki; Wainui Beach at Gisborne; Wainui at 
Akaroa; Wainui in the Rangitikei; Wainui Inlet, on the 
estuary of the Wainui River, Nelson and Wainui, a local¬ 
ity on the eastern shoreline of the Wainui Inlet; Wainui 
Island in the Kerikeri Inlet, Northland; Wainui in Rodney 
County, Northland; Wainui North near Tauranga. 

And ‘Wainui’ is itself a prefix for other place names, 
such as Wainuiomata. 

WAIOURU is a small town of around 1,600 people in 
the central North Island desert, 815 m above sea level, 
33 km north-west from Taihape, and the site of the NZ 
Army’s largest military establishment. The Waiouru rail¬ 
way station is on the North Island Main Trunk line, 
between Taihape and Ohakune, and the settlement is on 
the Desert Road, a section of the main highway between 
Auckland and Wellington. The military camp has been 
sited there for many years because of the surrounding 
hundreds of square kilometres of largely uninhabited, rela¬ 
tively barren countryside available for manoeuvres. The 
desert, as the area is known, has bitterly cold winters and 
searingly hot summers, a continental-type climate found in 
NZ only there and in central regions of the South Island. 
{See also Queen Elizabeth II Army Memorial Museum.) 

WAIPAPA hydro-electric power station lies in an attrac¬ 
tive setting near the junction of the Waikato and Waipapa 
Rivers, at the head of Lake Arapuni, about 11 km below 
the Maraetai station. It forms Lake Waipapa, the seventh 
artificial lake on the Waikato River. The station was com¬ 
missioned in 1961 with a generating capacity of 51 MW 
and today is controlled by Mighty River Power. In 2001 
refurbishment of Waipapa’s turbines to increase opera¬ 
tional efficiency was completed. It generates around 330 
GWh annually. 


WAIPAWA is a Central Hawke’s Bay town, 40 km south¬ 
west of Hastings, 84 km north-east of Woodville and 8 km 
north-east of Waipukurau. It is situated on the northern 
bank of the Waipawa River, just north-west of its conflu¬ 
ence with the Tukituki River. Waipawa became a county 
town in 1884, a borough in 1908, was incorporated into 
a local authority administrative district in 1978 when it 
was combined with Waipawa County. It is now a ward 
in the Central Hawke’s Bay District and its administrative 
centre. The district includes Waipukurau and has a total 
population of around 13,000. The population of the town 
is just under 1,900. It services a wealthy pastoral farming 
district with sheep, cattle, deer and lately some goats. The 
area under crops and horticulture is expanding. 

The region was fought over by the Rangitane and 
the Ngati Kahungunu for many years before the arrival 
of the Europeans. The pioneer settler was F S Abbott 
who took out a grazing lease on the area in 1851 and by 
1854 had secured the land on which his ‘Abbotsford’ run 
was developed. Before the end of the 1850s, the town of 
Abbotsford was starting to grow with three houses and a 
store and the town was laid out in 1860. Twelve months 
later, Waipawa had churches, four hotels and a number 
of stores, and claims to be the oldest established town 
in Hawke’s Bay. The name of Abbotsford did not take, 
and the more euphonious Maori name for the region, 
Waipawa, came back. 

WAIPORAI POWER SCHEME, some 30 km inland 
from Dunedin in the Lammerlaw Range, consists of four 
individual dams and four generation stations: Mahin- 
erangi 1, which delivers 12 MW, and Waipori 2, 3 and 
4, which deliver 57 MW, 7 MW and 8 MW respectively. 
Commenced in 1902 by the Waipori Falls Electric Power 
Company, the scheme was purchased by the Dunedin City 
Council in 1904 and delivered its first electricity in 1907. 
The scheme has a total average annual output of 215 MW, 
and is administered by TrustPower. 

WAIPOUA FOREST, covering 15,000 ha in Northland, 
about 50 km north-west of Dargaville, is the last substan¬ 
tial remnant of the original kauri forests that once covered 
much of the northern North Island. The original Waipoua 
block of 14,285 ha was purchased from Maori by the 
government in 1876 for European settlement, but in 1906, 
9,166 ha were set aside for state forestry purposes, and 
then made subject to forest management by the Forests 
Act of 1922. Some milling was done during World War 
Two as part of the war effort, but this aroused widespread 
opposition. After a petition with 70,000 signatures was 
received by parliament, more than 9,000 ha were made 
a forest sanctuary in 1952. The forest preserves not only 
kauri, but hundreds of other trees and plants of botanical 
interest. A caretaker’s cottage, built in the early years of 
the 20th century, has been maintained as a museum of the 
kauri timber era. 
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WAIPU is a township 40 km south-east from Whangarei, 
2 km in from the east coast of Northland, with a popula¬ 
tion of just under 1,900. It was founded in 1853 by an 
emigrant group of Scottish Highlanders who had left 
home a generation before and settled for a time in Nova 
Scotia. The Scots had been pushed out of their original 
home by the Sutherland clearances of the early 19th cen¬ 
tury and settled in Nova Scotia. But a dissatisfied group 
under the leadership of Norman McLeod, a severe Presby¬ 
terian minister, moved out in 1851, first to Australia and 
then NZ. Others followed from the Canadian settlement 
later. The background of this close-knit group is contained 
in exhibits in the Waipu House of Memories, a museum 
set up on the centennial of the settlement. 

Waipu Cove is a beach resort on the coast 8 km south 
of the Waipu township, and Waipu Caves is a locality 12 
km to the north-west of the town, near some caves in the 
limestone hills. 

WAIPUKURAU, a township of 4,000 people in Central 
Hawke’s Bay dating from the 1860s, serves a rich sheep 
farming area. It is 8 km south-west of Waipawa and 50 
km south-west of Hastings. It was declared a borough in 
1912, in 1977 was amalgamated with the Waipukurau 
County to form Waipukurau District, and in 1989 became 
part of the Central Hawke’s Bay District, with its twin 
town of Waipawa. 

WAIRAKEI, in the Waiora Valley, 10 km north of Taupo, 
sits astride an active volcanic fault running from Mt 
Ruapehu through Taupo, on to Rotorua, and then on to 
White Island out in the Bay of Plenty. Wairakei’s famous 
‘Geyser Valley’ has been a tourist attraction since the 
1880s, when tourism pioneer, Robert Graham, a former 
Superintendent of the Auckland Province, established 
an accommodation house there. Wairakei’s geothermal 
power station was the second of its type in the world 
when it was commissioned in 1958, preceded only by a 
small station at Lardarello in Italy in 1913. There are now 
similar plants in the US and Japan. A consortium of NZ, 
British and Swiss firms did the construction work. 

The scheme is based on the tapping of a vast under¬ 
ground water system that has been heated by very hot 
rocks. Steam is released by drilling to relieve the great 
pressure on the hot water, thus causing it to boil and 
release steam. In order to release steam at the highest 
pressures, drilling goes down to about 600 m, close to one 
of the near-vertical fissures in the lower rock strata. More 
than 100 bores have been drilled, but not all have released 
commercial quantities of steam. In general the steam flows 
have been falling off and modifications have been made to 
provide additional steam to restore the station’s output. 
Contact Energy is the mam operator of the Wairakei 
geothermal field and the nearby Wairakei power station; 
its current capacity is 150 MW. About 6 per cent of NZ’s 
electricity is generated by geothermal energy resources, to 


which the Wairakei scheme contributes about 5 per cent. 
A visitors’ centre is located close to State Highway 1, 
which cuts across the field. 

WAIRARAPA is the region extending 65 km eastwards 
from the Tararua Range to the shore of the Pacific Ocean, 
and 130 km northwards from Palliser Bay to a line exten¬ 
ding eastwards from the Manawatu Gorge. It was one 
of the earliest settled parts of NZ, and the first region 
in which sheep farming was undertaken on any scale. In 
1844 a group of settlers, aware of the affluence which was 
being achieved in Australia with flocks of sheep, moved 
into the Wairarapa and leased large areas of land from the 
local Maori. Although there were difficulties in gaining 
access, it was an open plain, unlike most of the rest of the 
North Island which carried a heavy covering of forest. The 
main town is Masterton. 

Lake Wairarapa, covering 70 km 2 , spreads from the 
eastern foot of the Rimuraka Range in the southern part 
of Wairarapa. The lake is fed by the Tauherenikau River 
from the north, and drains into the Ruamahanga River 
from the south-east. It is the scene of the Ruamahanga 
diversion scheme, the largest conservation and flood 
control project undertaken in NZ, which involves the 
diversion of the Ruamahanga River from Lake Wairarapa 
directly into Lake Onoke. Completed in the late 1970s, 
the scheme cost $80 million to build but has freed about 
40,000 ha of highly productive farmland from flood 
threat and increased production by an estimated $20 mil¬ 
lion a year. Nevertheless, the area was still hard hit by the 
disastrous floods of 2004. 

WAIRAU AFFRAY occurred in the Wairau Valley on 
17 June 1843. A party of 50 Europeans, led by Captain 
Arthur Wakefield and including a Police Magistrate, 
walked into the Wairau Valley from Nelson to deliver a 
warrant against Te Rauparaha and another formidable 
warrior chief, Rangihaeata. The warrant accused them of 
arson in an earlier action to prevent a European survey of 
the disputed Wairau Valley land. When Wakefield’s party 
found the chiefs, they refused to accompany the Europe¬ 
ans as captives, although they agreed they would later 
accept adjudication on the matter of land ownership. 
While the two parties were conferring, a gun was acci¬ 
dentally fired by one of the Europeans and, during a short 
outburst of firing, individuals on both sides were killed. 
The settlers began to retreat, and Wakefield ordered them 
to lay down their guns in a bid to prevent further blood¬ 
shed. Some of them refused and continued to fight, and 
then Rangihaeata demanded utu for the death of his wife, 
Te Rongo, who had been killed by a stray shot. Wakefield 
and others in the European party were then executed. 

The incident struck fear into the hearts of settlers in 
Nelson and Wellington, many of whom demanded that 
the government take revenge. After a period the Gover¬ 
nor, Robert FitzRoy, spoke to the Maori leaders involved, 
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including Te Rauparaha, and his verdict was that the 
Maori had been provoked by the unreasonable behaviour 
of the Europeans. FitzRoy was never forgiven for this 
act, which was regarded as cowardice by many of the 
colonists. The incident was once pejoratively called the 
Wairau ‘massacre’, but it is now accepted that the Maori 
were provoked. 

The Wairau Valley, an attractive farming locality, is 
about 40 km south-west of Blenheim. The Wairau River, 
257 km long, rises in the Spenser Mountains and flows 
through the Wairau Valley into the Pacific at Cloudy Bay. 

WAIRAU BAR, a narrow bank separating the estuaries of 
the Wairau and Opawa Rivers from Cloudy Bay, in central 
Marlborough, about 18 km east of Blenheim, is the site 
of archaeological discoveries which have revealed much 
about the so-called moa-hunter period of Maori history. 
In 1939, a 13-year-old boy accidentally discovered the 
grave of a chief who had lived there hundreds of years 
before the estimated arrival of the mythical Great Fleet 
in the 14th century, once accepted as the first arrival of 
Maori in this country. The investigations of the site have 
been more or less continuous since, but the first work was 
recorded in the book, The Moa-Hunter Period of Maori 
Culture, in 1956 by ethnologist Dr Roger Duff, director of 
the Canterbury Museum. Discoveries of human and moa 
bones, moa eggs and early Polynesian artefacts indicated 
with certainty the establishment of Maori in NZ by at 
least the 12th century. 

WAIROA is a town of 4,400 people in northern Hawke’s 
Bay, about 120 km north-east of Napier and 95 km 
south-west of Gisborne. The township is 3 km from the 
mouth of the Wairoa River. The area was settled fairly 
late, because the Maori were reluctant to sell the land 
and because of the difficulty of access, either by road or 
through the unreliable river port. Some sheep farming 
was done on leased areas in the 1850s, and in 1865 the 
government bought a block for a town site. A settlement 
took root there in 1866, when a garrison was established 
during the unsettled period of the NZ Wars. The town’s 
original name was Clyde, but it was changed back to the 
old Maori name, Te Wairoa, to avoid confusion with 
Clyde in Central Otago. It became a borough in 1909, and 
the administrative headquarters of the Wairoa District, an 
area with just under 9,000 people. 

Another Wairoa River, often known as the Northern 
Wairoa River, flows from the central area of the North¬ 
land peninsula into Kaipara Harbour. 

Wairoa is a common place name and there are three 
other Wairoa Rivers: one flowing into Tasman Bay from 
the Richmond Range in Nelson; another into Tauranga 
Harbour from the Kaimai Range; and another into the 
Hauraki Gulf from the Hunua Ranges. These rivers give 
their name to other geographical features: there is also a 
Wairoa Bay in the Bay of Islands. 


WAITAKERE CITY was constituted on 1 November 
1989 as a result of local body amalgamation within NZ. 
It is one of four adjacent cities in the greater Auckland 
area and, with an estimated population of over 185,000, 
is the fifth largest city in NZ. Its name derives from the 
Waitakere River which rises on the north-western slopes 
of the Waitakere Range and flows north-westwards across 
the city to enter the Tasman Sea at Bethells Beach. The 
upper part of the river is dammed as part of Auckland 
City’s water supply service. The name is a compound 
of ‘wai’, meaning stream, and ‘takere’, meaning deep or 
cascading. 

The city covers an area of 39,134 ha on the north-west¬ 
ern shoreline of the Manukau Harbour, extending north 
between the Tasman Sea to the west and the Waitemata 
Harbour to the east as far as the Waitakere River in the 
north. The area is roughly broken into thirds — one 
third wilderness, one third urban, one third rural. SH 16 
traverses the city on its way to Helensville. The city’s main 
industries are dairy farming, fruit growing, winemaking, 
and market gardening. Tourism also plays its part, with 
visitors attracted by the dense bush of the Waitakere 
Range and the popular surf beaches on the Tasman Sea’s 
shoreline. 

The city’s population is socially diverse: 13 per cent are 
Maori, 14 per cent are Pacific Islands people, and 11 per 
cent are Asian; 25 per cent of the population are under 15 
years of age, and less than 9 per cent are aged over 65. 

The original Maori inhabitants of the region were Te 
Kawerau a Maki and Ngati Whatua. European settlers 
arrived in the region in the 1830s to take up timber mill¬ 
ing, kauri gum digging and flax milling. In 1842 a timber 
mill was established at Duncan Bay which was, at the 
time, the largest and most modern in New Zealand, and 
brickworks and pottery industries followed. Manufactur¬ 
ing and small-scale service industries were established in 
the 20th century, but it wasn’t until after World War Two 
that the city’s population really expanded. The first stage 
of the North-Western Motorway to Te Atatu opened in 
1952, encouraging suburban growth along the Waitemata 
Harbour, while new suburbs grew up around the pioneer¬ 
ing settlements of New Lynn, Glen Eden and Henderson, 
and along the Manukau Harbour edge. The suburban 
residential development of the sixties, seventies and eight¬ 
ies allowed many young couples and families to move 
into the city. In recent years, the West Coast settlements 
and the foothills of the Waitakeres have become attractive 
places to live, offering an alternative to the more tradi¬ 
tional suburban lifestyle. Future challenges for the city are 
about accommodating growth while protecting its unique 
natural environment. 

The area has always had the reputation of an artist’s 
hideaway, many finding inspiration in the Waitakere 
Range and the wild coastline, and some of the country’s 
finest professional painters, sculptors, writers and musi¬ 
cians hail from the area. The weaving and carving skills 
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of the Polynesian people, the culture and folklore of the 
Asian and Indian communities, and the music and dance 
of the Croatian, Dalmatian and Dutch settlers, provide a 
rich cultural background for the numerous events held in 
the city. 

WAITAKI is a major South Island river, NZ’s ninth long¬ 
est, with a huge catchment area which gives its name to 
the North Otago region along whose northerly boundary 
with Waimate it flows, on its way from its source at Lake 
Benmore to its mouth 209 km away on the east coast. 
The settlement of Waitaki is on the southern side of the 
river mouth, 22 km north-east of Oamaru. The catchment 
area is one of the most valuable hydro-electric power 
resources in NZ, and one of the many stations in the 
region is named the Waitaki power station, on the river, 
6 km above Kurow. 

It was the first dam in the country to be built across a 
major river whose diversion was not possible during con¬ 
struction. The station was commissioned in 1935 and its 
generating capacity is now 105 MW (producing around 
500 GWh annually); it is controlled by Meridian Energy. 

There is a Waitaki Bluff on the west coast of Westland. 
Waitaki is the South Island form of Waitangi. 

WAITANGI is a national historic reserve on the northern 
side of the mouth of the Waitangi River, on the western 
shore of the Bay of Islands, close to Paihia on the other 
side of the mouth of the river, and almost directly opposite 
the township of Russell. It was the site of the signing of the 
Treaty of Waitangi. The ‘Treaty House’ on the reserve was 
the original home of pioneer settler and British resident, 
James Busby, who arrived in 1833. After Busby’s death the 
home passed to his family and changed hands a number 
of times, until it was bought by the Governor-General, 
Lord Bledisloe, in 1932, along with 400 ha of surround¬ 
ing land, and presented to the nation as a historic reserve. 
Appropriately perhaps, considering the emotional protest¬ 
ing around the Treaty of Waitangi which has occurred 
in recent years on Waitangi Day (February 6), the name 
translates as ‘noisy or weeping water’. 

Waitangi is also the name of the principal town on 
Chatham Island. 

WAITANGI TRIBUNAL, Te Ropu Whakamana I Te 
Tiriti O Waitangi, was set up under the Treaty of Waitangi 
Act 1975 to adjudicate on claims made by Maori under 
the Treaty of Waitangi. It has 16 members, four of whom 
must be Maori, plus a chairperson who is either a judge 
(or a retired judge) of the High Court or the Chief Judge 
of the Maori Land Court, and a deputy chairperson who 
is a judge of the Maori Land Court — all appointed by 
the government. The tribunal’s original jurisdiction was 
to consider only claims relating to events from 1975, but 
in 1985 claims back to 1840 were made eligible for con¬ 
sideration. The tribunal accepts claims from Maori who 


consider their rights have been prejudiced by any policies, 
legislation or practices which are not consistent with the 
treaty. As at 30 June 2003, the tribunal had registered 
1,042 claims. Since the foundation of the tribunal, they 
have concerned not only disputed land but fishing rights, 
energy assets and other natural assets considered by claim¬ 
ants to come under the umbrella of the treaty. 

The tribunal does not settle claims — it makes recom¬ 
mendations to the government on how claims might be 
settled, and all claims are settled by negotiation with the 
government. 

The Office of Treaty Settlements, Te Tari Whakatau 
Take e pa ana ki te Tiriti o Waitangi, was established on 
1 January 1995 to give better focus to government resolu¬ 
tion of claims. By the mid-2000s, the office was dealing 
with about 25 claimant groups. One significant claim that 
has been settled was with the Tainui people, but many 
claims are still waiting in the wings. 

WAITARA is a town of 6,500 people, 16 km north-east 
of New Plymouth. It is the centre of a dairy farming area, 
and the coastal area is a popular resort for swimming and 
fishing. It was made a borough in 1904, and was incor¬ 
porated into the New Plymouth District in 1989. Waitara 
has rich historical associations. Before European settle¬ 
ment the area was on the main route between the Waikato 
and Taranaki districts, was closely settled, and was an area 
of great tension as inter-tribal war parties moved across it. 
In the 1820s, to escape this constant strife, a large party 
of the local Ngati Awa moved south to Waikanae. About 
1850, however, many of them moved back, reoccupied 
their tribal lands alongside the Waitara River, and estab¬ 
lished strong commercial ties with the European settlers at 
New Plymouth, providing them with wheat, potatoes and 
maize. When pressure from the Europeans to expand their 
land holdings occurred, there was friction among Maori 
over the sale of land. 

In 1859 a local minor chief, Teira, offered the govern¬ 
ment a landholding on the west side of the river, in the face 
of stout opposition from other members of his tribe. The 
government representatives accepted and, after a much 
more highly ranked chief, Wiremu Kingi Te Rangitake, 
refused to sanction the sale, martial law was declared and 
New Plymouth was garrisoned. This precipitated a war 
which raged through the district for a year and, indeed, 
presaged the wars of the 1860s. Many Europeans at the 
time realised that Maori were entirely in the right and the 
land greed of settlers was the cause. That view has been 
vindicated by history. 

The Waitara River, just over 100 km long, rises in the 
broken country of inland North Taranaki, winds its way 
in a southerly direction to near Stratford, where it turns 
north-west and flows into the Tasman Sea at Waitara. 

WAITEMATA HARBOUR cuts into the eastern side 
of the Auckland isthmus, and serves as the city’s main 
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commercial port. It is actually an inlet of the Hauraki 
Gulf, opening between Devonport on the North Shore 
and Rangitoto Island. It has some fine beaches and good 
stretches for sailing and is the most frequently-used Auck¬ 
land recreational resource. 

WAITOMO CAVES is a complex of three limestone 
caves — Waitomo, Ruakuri and Aranui — in hills near 
Otorohanga, 20 km north of Te Kuiti and 75 km south¬ 
west of Hamilton. The caves, with their glow-worms, 
are one of NZ’s major tourist attractions and a tourist 
hotel is situated nearby. The caves have been carved out 
of the limestone hills by underground streams over many 
thousands of years. Stalactites, stalagmites and intricate 
limestone pillars give them a weird beauty. Pre-European 
Maori knew of the existence of at least one of the caves. 
The first European to explore the Waitomo Cave is be¬ 
lieved to have been a surveyor, Frederick Mace, in 1887, 
accompanied by a local Maori farmer, Tana Tinorau, who 
owned the land on which the cave is situated. The beau¬ 
tiful ‘glow-worm grotto’, with its myriad of tiny lights 
suspended from the ceiling, was immediately an attraction 
to NZers and overseas visitors. Other ways of getting un¬ 
derground include the Lost World abseil, an exhilarating 
100-m drop into the Mapunga cave system, or a ride on 
an inflated inner tube through the Ruakuri cave system, 
called ‘black-water rafting’. 

Ruakuri Cave was discovered in 1904 by a nearby- 
landowner, James Holden, and Aranui Cave in 1911 by a 
Maori from Waitomo, Ruruku Aranui, during a pig-hunt¬ 
ing expedition. These two caves are about 3 km away 
from Waitomo Cave, but all three are known collectively 
as Waitomo Caves. 

Waitomo District was formed as a local authority 
administrative area in 1976 when the Waitomo County 
Council and Te Kuiti Borough Council amalgamated; and 
it was reformed during the local government re-organisa¬ 
tion in 1989, still as an administrative district. The Maori 
dwellers in the region in pre-European times were Mania- 
poto, who had settled in the amphitheatre site in which Te 
Kuiti sits, called Taupiri-o-te-Rangi. (See also Caves.) 

WAIUKU is a town at the most southerly tip of the 
Manukau Harbour, 65 km south from Auckland City, 
covering an area of 593 ha, with a population of around 
5,500. Until the late 1960s, it was a small servicing cen¬ 
tre for the surrounding farmers, with a population of 
less than 2,000. Since then the NZ Steel development at 
Glenbrook has altered the town. During the first years of 
the 1980s Waiuku became the fastest-growing borough 
in NZ. There is still substantial farming in the district 
— dairying, sheep raising, market gardening and other 
forms of horticulture, as well as forestry. However, servic¬ 
ing the steel industry community has become its main role. 
The area has been settled since the earliest days of Maori 
habitation, and the first European known to have landed 


there was missionary Samuel Marsden in 1820. Two years 
later the area was totally abandoned following a raid by 
the Ngapuhi, led by Hongi Hika on one of his musket 
skirmishes from Northland. 

Missionaries, and some of the Maori who had fled 
the Ngapuhi, were back in the area by 1835 and by the 
1850s Waiuku was a staging post for the transport of 
produce from the flourishing Maori farms of the Waikato 
to Auckland. The produce came down the Waikato River, 
through Waiuku and across the Manukau to Onehunga. 
The portage through Waiuku is over about 3,000 m of 
low-lying land from the headwaters of the Awaroa Stream 
to the Waiuku Estuary. It had been a transit for Maori for 
centuries. A cairn at the foot of Queen Street in the town 
marks the Waiuku end of what was known as the ‘Awaroa 
Portage’. 

The character of Waiuku has changed markedly since 
the population began to grow strongly at the end of the 
1970s and into the 1980s, and there are now a number 
of light secondary industries in the town to exploit the 
labour available, among them textile and confectionery 
manufacturing. 

WAKA is the Maori word for canoe and, socially, a group 
of tribes associated by common descent from ancestors 
who arrived in NZ in one of the immigrant canoes of tra¬ 
dition — Aotea, Arawa, Horouta, Kurahaupo, Mataatua, 
Tainui, Takitimu and Tokomaru — all of which have 
separate entries. (See also Iwi.) 



Lake Wakatipu in Queenstown. 


WAKATIPU, NZ’s third-largest lake and the second larg¬ 
est in the South Island, after Te Anau, covers an area of 
293 km 2 . It lies in a Z-shaped glacial trench, 77 km long, 
at the southern end of the Southern Alps in Central Otago, 
at an altitude of 312 m, and is 378 m at its deepest point. 
Wakatipu is fed by the Dart, Rees, Greenstone and Lochy 
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Rivers, and its main outlet is the Kawarau River, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Clutha. The lake is surrounded by mountains 
in a breathtaking setting, which makes it and its major 
township, Queenstown, an attraction central to the NZ 
tourism industry. 

A young sheep drover, Nathaniel Chalmers, is believed 
to have been the first European to find the lake. He arrived 
there with two Maori guides in 1853, in search of suitable 
country to farm sheep. A number of other Europeans 
explored the district during the 1850s, but the first farmers 
to settle there were brothers, John and Taylor White. 

Close to the lake is Walter Peak, a famous 26,000 ha, 
high-country sheep and cattle station, developed in the 
1880s by Hugh McKenzie. 

At the height of the gold rush, some 30 boats plied the 
lake, among them four steamers brought overland from 
Dunedin or built on the lake. The paddlesteamer Moun¬ 
taineer serviced the area for nearly 60 years before being 
condemned in 1962, leaving the TSS Earnslaw as the sole 
‘lady of the lake’. 

WAKEFIELD, a settlement of 1,400 people on SH 6, 29 
km south-west of Nelson, is a centre for farming, fruit 
growing and timber milling on the eastern side of the 
Wai-iti River valley. It is the site of St John’s Anglican 
Church, the South Island’s oldest existing church. The 
chancel bears on its roof the footprints of a cat that, one 
wet day in 1846, ran over the timber as it was lying ready 
to be used to construct the building. The town is thought 
to have been named by an early missionary after his home 
town of Wakefield in Yorkshire, but also commemorates 
the NZ Company’s agent, Captain Arthur Wakefield 
(1799-1843), leader of the Nelson settlement, who was 
killed in the Wairau Affray on 17 June 1843. 

WAKEFIELD, Edward Gibbon (1796-1862), an Eng¬ 
lishman whose theories on colonisation were a power¬ 
ful influence on the settlement and early development 
of Canada and South Australia, was the principal force 
behind the organised colonisation of NZ. Wakefield was 
born in London, the eldest in a large family, and proved 
recalcitrant both as a child and young man. After a year 
at Westminster School he refused to return, and was sent 
to Edinburgh High School, leaving there after two years. 
In 1816, while holding a minor diplomatic post, he per¬ 
suaded a wealthy young woman, Eliza Susan Pattle, to 
elope with him. She died young and left Wakefield with a 
daughter and a son, Edward Jerningham, who later played 
a significant part in the young NZ colony. In 1826, while 
working as an attache at the British Embassy in Paris, 
Wakefield, in collusion with his brother, William, made 
a second runaway marriage — this time with an heir¬ 
ess, Ellen Turner, still a schoolgirl and the daughter of a 
Cheshire manufacturer. The family intercepted the couple 
at Calais, and the daughter was persuaded to return with 
them to England. The Wakefield brothers were tried at 
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Lancaster Assizes, and sentenced to three years’ imprison¬ 
ment. Edward Gibbon Wakefield wrote two books during 
his imprisonment, The Punishment of Death and A Letter 
from Sydney, the second of which outlined some of his 
philosophy of colonisation and attracted the interest of 
well-placed people. 

On his release, Wakefield founded the Colonisation 
Society to propagate his ideas for establishing British colo¬ 
nies, and he was involved in the setting-up of the South 
Australia Association which preceded British legislation 
providing for the founding of a colony there. He withdrew 
from the scheme, following a disagreement on the price of 
land in the new settlement. During the late 1830s, Wake¬ 
field was involved as an adviser on matters concerning 
Britain and Canada, but he directed most of his energy 
to organising the NZ Company settlement in Wellington. 
The first settlers sailed in May 1839, under the leadership 
of his brother William. 

In the early 1840s Wakefield was briefly a member 
of the Canadian Assembly, but again fell out with offi¬ 
cialdom over the sale of land. Following the death of his 
brother, Arthur, in the Wairau Affray in 1843, he made 
submissions to the House of Commons Select Committee 
on NZ, as a fierce row developed within the British gov¬ 
ernment on how much official support should be given to 
the NZ Company. He said the company should be given 
the rights of self-government within the settlement. Hav¬ 
ing been involved in the organisation of the Wellington, 
Nelson, Wanganui and New Plymouth settlements, he 
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then collaborated with John Godley on plans for the 
Church of England colony in Canterbury. 

His long campaign for increased self-government for 
the colonists had had some influence on the passing of 
the Constitution Bill of 1852, and that year he sailed for 
Canterbury and began his involvement in NZ politics. 
He was immediately in conflict with Sir George Grey, the 
Governor, but late in 1853 was elected both to the Wel¬ 
lington Provincial Council and the House of Representa¬ 
tives. He suffered ill-health as he had during the late 1840s 
and was never a force in either the council or parliament, 
from both of which he retired during the mid-1850s. He 
remained in Wellington until his death. 

Wakefield’s theories were an attempt to create ordered, 
civilised and self-sufficient settlements in the new colonies, 
but were not flexible enough to adapt to local circum¬ 
stances and conditions. There is no doubt, however, that 
his ideas had a strong influence on life in the early days of 
organised settlement in NZ. 

Wakefield was a man of powerful personality and 
inordinate ambition, and the flaws these qualities often 
carry with them were evident — the need for power and 
the desire to have his own way. 

Other members of the Wakefield family had a more 
direct influence on NZ life. 

A younger brother, Arthur Wakefield (1799-1843), 
joined the Royal Navy at the age of 11, and served with 
some distinction before his promotion to a command 
in 1839. Two years later he retired from the Navy and 
became the NZ Company’s agent for the Nelson settle¬ 
ment. After his arrival in Nelson, he was responsible for 
planning the town’s layout and for organising an adminis¬ 
tration. When he felt the land available was inadequate to 
meet the demands of forthcoming settlers, he and others 
decided to prepare for expansion into other areas includ¬ 
ing the Tuamarina area of Marlborough. He believed the 
NZ Company already owned the land concerned, but 
when this was disputed by Maori led by Te Rauparaha, 
the result was the Wairau Affray, in which Arthur Wake¬ 
field was killed. He was perhaps the most able and bal¬ 
anced of the family. 

David Wakefield (1798-1858), another brother of 
Edward Gibbon, qualified as a lawyer and emigrated to 
New Plymouth under the assumed name of ‘Bowler’ in 
1842. After the death of his brother, Arthur, he revealed 
his identity, moved to Wellington and practised law 
there until his death. He was Attorney-General for New 
Munster from 1847 to 1853, and acted as a temporary 
Supreme Court Judge for a period in 1855-56, during the 
absence from NZ of the Chief Justice. 

William Wakefield (1803-48), the brother who helped 
Edward Gibbon abduct Ellen Turner, having served his 
sentence in Lancaster Castle, travelled widely on his 
release. He served the Portuguese government before 
joining the British Legion in Spain, where a distinguished 
career ended with his promotion to command the Third 


Legion with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He became 
principal agent for the NZ Company, sailed in the Tory, 
and negotiated the purchase of land for the NZ Com¬ 
pany settlements in the Cook Strait area and also in the 
Hokianga. As chief executive in the colony for the com¬ 
pany, Wakefield was virtually the government for several 
months at the end of 1839 and, when Hobson ruled in 
1840 that no land purchases could be recognised until 
approved by government commissioners, he was in an 
invidious position. Problems over land acquisition caused 
great tension in the 1840s, and were responsible for a duel 
fought between Wakefield and Isaac Featherston. He died 
in Wellington. 

Felix Wakefield (1807-75), the youngest of the five 
Wakefield brothers, emigrated to Tasmania in the 1830s, 
returned to London after his farming ventures were unsuc¬ 
cessful, farmed in Canterbury for three years after joining 
the Canterbury settlement in 1851, returned to England, 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel as an engineer with 
the British Army in the Crimea, and returned to NZ in 
1863. He was secretary to James Bradshaw, government 
agent on the Otago goldfields, for three years until 1870 
and died in Christchurch. 

Edward Jerningham Wakefield (1820-79), the only 
son of Edward Gibbon, acted as secretary to his father in 
Canada in the 1830s and secretary to his uncle, Colonel 
Wakefield, with whom he travelled to NZ in the ship Tory. 
He is best remembered now for his Adventure in NZ, 
a lively account of colonial life, published in 1845 soon 
after his return to England, where he was occupied on NZ 
Company business. 

He emigrated to NZ again in 1850, settled in Can¬ 
terbury and then moved to Wellington. He was elected 
to parliament in 1853 but lost his seat in 1855. He was 
elected to the Wellington Provincial Council in 1857. He 
served in parliament again from 1871 to 1875, as a Mem¬ 
ber for Christchurch East. He died in Ashburton. 

Two sons of Felix Wakefield, the same generation 
as Edward Jerningham, also made some impact on NZ 
life. Oliver Wakefield (1844-84) was born in Tasmania, 
educated in London and came to NZ in 1863, joining 
the Mines Department. He became Under-Secretary of 
the department and a leading public servant, before his 
accidental death at the age of forty. Edward Wakefield 
(1845-1924) was also born in Tasmania, educated in Lon¬ 
don, and came to NZ with his brother, Oliver, in 1863. At 
the age of twenty-one he became private secretary to the 
Premier, Stafford, and for the following four years was 
secretary to the Cabinet. He was later editor of the Timaru 
Herald and leader writer for the Otago Daily Times, the 
NZ Times and The Press in Christchurch. He was MP 
for Geraldine from 1875 until 1881, and for Selwyn from 
1884 until 1887, having served briefly as Colonial Sec¬ 
retary in Atkinson’s week-long administration. He was a 
brilliant, witty man who failed to fulfil his early promise. 
He wrote a social survey, NZ After Fifty Years (1889). 
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WALKER, John George (1952- ) won the gold medal 
for the 1,500 m at the Montreal Olympics in 1976. He 
had become the first man to break three minutes and 50 
seconds for the mile, when he established a world record 
of three minutes and 49.4 seconds at Goteborg, Sweden, 
in August 1975. He won silver in the 1,500 m and bronze 
in the 800 m at the 1974 Commonwealth Games, and 
silver in the 1,500 m at the 1982 games. Walker was NZ 
Sportsman of the Year in 1975 and 1976, won the Lons¬ 
dale Cup in 1975, and was voted NZ Sportsman of the 
Decade for 1970-79. 

Walker was born in Auckland and, while still in his 
teens, showed promise of expanding yet further NZ’s 
extraordinary success at international level in middle 
distance and distance running events. Walker gradually 
became admired as much for his willingness to take on 
all comers through the 1970s and early 1980s, as for his 
record of successes. He was among the top half-dozen in 
the world over a mile, and 1,500 m, for nearly ten years, 
and the first to run 100 sub-4-minute miles. He retired in 
1992 after a leg injury prevented him from attempting to 
run the first four-minute mile by a 40-year-old. 

He was inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 
1990. 

WALKWAYS ACT of 1975 was designed, in its own 
words, to establish 'walking tracks over public and private 
land so that the people of NZ may have safe unimpeded 
foot access to the countryside for the benefit of physical 
recreation, as well as for the enjoyment of the outdoor 
environment and the natural and pastoral beauty and 
historical and cultural qualities of the area through which 
they pass’. The legislation provided for a NZ Walkway 
Commission, with appointees from Lands and Survey, 
Forest Service, Local Government, Federated Farmers, 
and the Federated Mountain Clubs. . 

The commission’s function was taken over by the De¬ 
partment of Conservation in 1989, and in 1990 the NZ 
Walkways Act was established. In 1995 the Department 
released the NZ Walkways Policy which provides for 
the administration of walkways in NZ; coordinates and 
encourages the development of a national system of walk¬ 
ing tracks in conjunction with tangata whenua, private 
landowners, local and regional authorities and govern¬ 
ment agencies; provides legal access to and over tracks 
by written agreement with the landowners; officially 
gazettes walkways where appropriate; protects the rights 
of property owners and occupiers in the establishment and 
management of walkways; and identifies and promotes 
public use of tracks for walking where legal rights of 
access exist. 

In the early 1990s, the Te Araroa (‘the long pathway’) 
Trust was formed and set a deadline of 1 January 2001 for 
the long-dreamed-of continuous walking trail from North 
Cape to the Bluff. The concept is to work with local auth¬ 
orities, tramping clubs and service organisations to push 


a foot track through their regions, linking up with those 
that come to their borders. The first 20 km, from Wait- 
angi to Kerikeri, was opened by the then Prime Minister, 
Jim Bolger, in February 1995. Since then, a number of 
other sections have been opened. In March 2001, the trail 
project was adopted by the Mayors’ Taskforce for Jobs, an 
alliance of over 50 territorial authorities, and in October 
2001 the Department of Conservation signed a Memoran¬ 
dum of Agreement that specified how the department and 
the trust would co-operate on the project. The walkway 
now has a complete indicative route, but is not, as yet, a 
complete tramping track. 

The Department of Conservation currently administers 
nine ‘Great Walks’ — Abel Tasman Coast, Kepler, Mil¬ 
ford, Rakiura, Routeburn, Heaphy, Lake Waikaremoana, 
Tongariro Northern Circuit, and Whanganui. These total 
over 500 km of track, and generate a sufficient income 
stream for maintenance and improvement. The Depart¬ 
ment also administers hundreds of other tramps, tracks 
and walks throughout the country. 

WALLABIES and kangaroos were introduced from Aus¬ 
tralia in the 1870s for game and the skin trade but only 
the wallabies survived. There are five naturalised species, 
with numerous common names. All were introduced to 
Kawau Island by Sir George Grey and some were released 
more widely. 

• The red-necked, brush, scrub or Bennett’s wallaby 
(Macropus rufogriseus) is the commonest, most widely 
established and the largest, growing up to 90 cm tall 
and 24.0 kg in weight. It has a small head, long fur, and 
is reddish over the shoulders with a pale-grey chest and 
belly. It was released in the Hunter Hills in 1874 and 
has thrived in tussock grassland and scrub. 

• The dama or tammar wallaby (M. eugenii) was intro¬ 
duced to the Rotorua area in 1912 and has spread 
widely into the Waikato area, but is now being eradi¬ 
cated. It grows to about 0.5 m high and 7 kg in weight. 
Its body is grey-brown with red shoulders; the ears are 
long and pointed and it has a long tapering grey tail. 

• The parma or white-throated wallaby (M. parma) is 
the smallest Macropus wallaby. It is light brown with 
a light-grey throat and chest and a white stripe on the 
cheek; the ears are short and rounded. When hopping 
the body is held very low and the forepaws are tucked 
close to the chest. It occurs only on Kawau Island. 
Parma wallabies were believed (erroneously) to be 
extinct in Australia, so that in 1969 some were sent 
back to re-establish it in its native habitat. Whether to 
eradicate these animals from NZ poses an interesting 
dilemma. 

• The rock wallaby or brush-tailed rock wallaby ( Petro- 
gale penicillata ) has a bushy tail and a brownish-red 
rump. Its body is brown above with brownish-red 
on the belly, and it has a whitish forehead patch. It is 
slightly larger than the dama wallaby (growing up to 
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6 kg), and is now listed as vulnerable by Environment 
Australia and IUCN. Rock wallabies were eradicated 
from Motutapu and Rangitoto Islands in the 1990s, 
and are being eradicated from Kawau Island. 

• The swamp or black-tailed wallaby (Wallabia bicolor) 
is the largest wallaby on Kawau Island. It has a dark- 
grey back, yellowish belly, a light yellow cheek stripe 
and orange markings around the base of the ears. 

WALLACE, William Joseph (Billy) (1878-1972), one 
of the greatest All Blacks in the history of the game, was 
nicknamed ‘Carbine’ (after the great race horse) while he 
was playing, and his total of 379 points scored for NZ 
remained a record for half a century until surpassed by 
Don Clarke. He was born and educated at Wellington, 
and first played for NZ in 1903 as a three-quarter in NZ’s 
first-ever test match. He was included in the 1904 team 
and then was selected for the famous ‘Originals’ tour in 
1905, during which he played in all five internationals 
— three times on the wing, once at centre and once at 
fullback. He scored 246 points on the tour. Wallace played 
51 matches for NZ between 1903 and his retirement in 
1908, 11 of them internationals and his points came from 
36 tries, 114 conversions, nine penalty goals, two dropped 
goals, and two goals from marks. 

During the 1930s, he served at national level as a rugby 
administrator and became one of the grand old characters 
of the game as he lived into his 90s. 

WALSH, Alfred Wilson (1859-1916), a significant artist 
from the 1880s until World War One, was born at Kyneton, 
in Victoria, and came to NZ as a child, his father probably 
lured by the gold rush. Walsh worked as a draughtsman 
in the Public Works Department but studied painting at 
the Dunedin Art School and under George O’Brien. In 
1886 he was appointed to the staff of the Canterbury Art 
School, where he taught for 24 years. He exhibited at the 
Otago Art Society and the Canterbury Society of Arts 
before moving to Auckland in 1912, where he exhibited 
at the Auckland Society of Arts. During his Canterbury 
period he was greatly influenced by W K Sprott, and some 
of his best works were done in Sprott’s company. 

WALSH BROTHERS were outstanding NZ pioneer 
aviators. Austin Leonard Walsh (1881-1951) was born 
in Yorkshire, and emigrated with his family to Auckland 
in 1883. His younger brother, Vivian Claude Walsh 
(1887-1950), was bom in Auckland. Leo became a mech¬ 
anic and engineer, and in 1909 he and Vivian built an 
aeroplane. Lor many years it was believed to be the first 
aeroplane ever constructed in NZ, but it is now claimed 
that the first aircraft was built by Richard Pearse. Vivian 
Walsh taught himself to fly this aircraft without any help 
or tuition, and took it into the air on 5 Lebruary 1910. In 
1914 the brothers built a seaplane, certainly the first of 
this type built here, and flew it in January 1915. 


They then established a flying school, which had 
trained 110 pilots for the Royal Plying Corps by the end of 
World War One. They later trained civilian pilots and flew 
a number of pioneering routes in NZ and in Piji. 

Vivian was the first NZer to hold a pilot’s licence issued 
by the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain, but Leo never 
qualified as a pilot. Both boys were educated at King’s 
College, Auckland, and their flying school was based at 
Mission Bay in Auckland’s eastern suburbs. 



Walsh's Flying School at Mission Bay. 


WALTERS, Gordon (1919-95) studied art at Wellington 
Technical College from 1935 to 1944, and was one of the 
first modern abstractionists in NZ. An interest in prehis¬ 
toric rock art inspired his primitive abstract work of the 
late 1940s, and from 1954 he began to paint geometric 
abstractions. Walters was the first non-Maori artist to use 
a Maori motif as the basis for his work, the first studies 
appearing in 1955-56. He chose the koru, a form derived 
from fernshoots, and simplified it until it became a bar 
with a circle at its end. He developed this motif exten¬ 
sively over the next decade, painting his major series Te 
Whiti in 1964. In the 1980s, Walters began a new body 
of minimal, geometric paintings which developed into his 
quiet, pure, reflective works of the 1990s. The Auckland 
City Art Gallery organised a retrospective exhibition 
which toured the country in 1983 and, in 1994, Parallel 
Lines — Gordon Walters in Context surveyed his work 
over fifty years alongside works by international artists 
who inspired him, his contemporaries and younger artists 
whom he influenced. 

WANAKA is the name of one of the lakes in the South 
Island Lakes Country in Central Otago, and of a township 
of 3,300 people situated at its southern tip. Lake Wanaka 
is 193 km 2 in area, and has a long narrow shape — 45 km 
long by about 5 km wide. It is a major tourism resource. 
The lake occupies a glaciated trench on the eastern side of 
the Southern Alps and is fed by a number of rivers, includ¬ 
ing the Makarora and the Matukituki, and its outlet is the 
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Clutha River. The first European to explore the region is 
thought to have been Nathaniel Chalmers in 1853, accom¬ 
panied by two Maori guides. 

The township of Wanaka is situated on an inlet at the 
southern tip of Lake Wanaka, 70 km north-east of Queen¬ 
stown. It is a tourist resort with beaches for swimming 
and plenty of opportunities for skiing, boating, tramping, 
fishing and ice skating in season. Mt Aspiring National 
Park is within easy reach, as are the popular Treble Cone 
and Cardrona skifields. The town also hosts the annual 
Warbirds Over Wanaka airshow, a remarkable display 
of vintage military and civil aircraft, all in full working 
order. 

WANGANUI, a city on the west coast of the North 
Island near the mouth of the Whanganui River, became 
one of the most important and prosperous early European 
settlements in the country. It was declared a city in 1924 
and, at the 1926 census, was the largest provincial city 
in NZ with 26,521 people. It went into a long period of 
decline after that, and did not reach this total again until 
after World War Two. 

Wanganui became the administrative centre for the 
Wanganui District in 1989 with a population of 43,200 at 
the last census. The city is 200 km north-east of Welling¬ 
ton and serves a rich sheep farming region. It has limited 
port facilities at nearby Castlecliff, to the north of the 
mouth of the Whanganui River. 

The NZ Company first showed interest in settlement 
on the site of Wanganui in 1840, when Edward Jerning- 
ham Wakefield negotiated the purchase of 16,000 ha for 
the establishment of a town first called Petre after one 
of the directors of the NZ Company, Baron Petre. There 
was, however, a long dispute with the Maori landowners 
because of misunderstandings over the land purchase, 
but this was resolved in 1848 by Donald McLean, the 
government land purchaser. A full 32,000 ha with clearly 
defined boundaries passed into European hands. Wan¬ 
ganui became a borough in 1872, and was linked to New 
Plymouth and Wellington by rail in the 1880s. The town 
was not called Petre for long. In the mid-1840s residents 
petitioned for a change and the name became Wanganui 
in 1854. 

There are two common explanations for the name 
Wanganui. The first is that it was originally ‘Whanganui’, 
from whanga, meaning a harbour, and nui, meaning large, 
in reference to the wide mouth of the river. However, 
another possible source is from whanga (‘to wait’) and 
nui (‘long’) and there is one claim that it was so called 
by a chief who had a long wait there before he could 
get adequate transport down the coast. Although the 
spelling and pronunciation remains ‘Wanganui River’ in 
common currency, the spelling was officially changed to 
‘Whanganui River’ by the National Geographic Board in 
1991. The city remains ‘Wanganui’. 

There is a Wanganui River in the South Island, running 


from the Southern Alps to the west, across Westland into 
the Tasman Sea, about 60 km south from Hokitika. 

WAPITI (Cervus canadensis) were brought in from the 
US in 1905, and of all the game animals in NZ are the 
deer most sought after by hunters. The males are large and 
powerful, up to 150 cm tall at the shoulder, and weigh 320 
kg, with the females much smaller. They live in dense rain 
forest at low altitudes, feeding on the leaves of trees and 
on seedlings and native grasses, and moving into higher 
altitudes in summer to eat alpine grasses and tussocks and 
flowering plants. They range through Fiordland National 
Park from Doubtful Sound to Milford Sound but are 
believed to be slowly spreading. They have caused serious 
ecological damage to the forest, and eliminated unique 
native mountain flowers in some areas. There has been 
extensive hybridisation between wapiti and red deer. 

WARBLERS (see Grey Warbler) 

WARD, James Allen (1919-41) won the Victoria Cross, 
during World War Two, in July 1941. He climbed out 
along the wing of a Wellington bomber to push a canvas 
engine cover into a hole near an engine, blocking petrol 
from keeping a fire going, and thus saving the crew from 
having to abandon the aircraft which was returning from 
a bombing raid. Sergeant-Pilot Ward was killed in action 
two months later, after he had been given command of a 
75 Squadron bomber. He was returning from a raid on 
Hamburg when he was shot down by anti-aircraft fire, 
keeping the plane aloft long enough for his crew to bail 
out but in the end crashing with it. Ward was born in 
Wanganui and was a schoolteacher before the war. 

WARD, Sir Joseph George (1856-1930) was twice Prime 
Minister of NZ — from August 1906 to March 1912, 
and from December 1928 to May 1930. He was born 
in Melbourne but emigrated to Bluff with his mother in 
1863, after the death of his father. After attending the 
Campbelltown (Bluff) State School, he worked briefly 
for both the NZ Post and Telegraph Department and the 
Railways Department, and then became a grain merchant. 
His political career began in 1878 when he was elected to 
the Campbelltown (Bluff) Borough Council. He served as 
mayor of the town from 1881 to 1886, and again from 
1897 to 1898 and on the harbour board for many years. 
He entered parliament for Awarua in 1887, a seat he held 
continuously until his defeat in the first general election 
after World War One. He re-entered parliament in 1925, 
representing Invercargill, and remained a member until 
he resigned owing to ill-health in 1930, shortly before he 
died. Ward had an impressive start to his parliamentary 
career, becoming a member of the group known as the 
‘Young NZ Party’ and being a friend of William Pem- 
ber Reeves and John McKenzie. He became a Minister 
without Portfolio in Ballance’s Liberal Ministry in 1891, 
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and later Postmaster-General and Commissioner of Tel¬ 
egraphs. Seddon made him Colonial Treasurer, a post he 
resigned in 1894 when his own company, Ward Farmers’ 
Association, was in serious financial difficulty. Later in 
the 1890s he became Postmaster-General and Minister of 
Industries and Commerce. He was acting Premier during 
Seddon’s absence in 1902. 

Ward was in London when Seddon died in 1906, took 
over the prime ministership on his return, after Hall-Jones 
had briefly held the fort. He resigned in 1912 after his gov¬ 
ernment had gained a one-seat majority in the 1911 gen¬ 
eral election, but his successor, Thomas Mackenzie, was 
unable to secure the confidence of the House and Massey 
formed an administration. Ward regained the leadership 
of the Liberals on Mackenzie’s resignation, and in 1915 
joined the war-time coalition administration under Mas¬ 
sey. He was defeated immediately after the war, and failed 
to regain the House in a Tauranga by-election in 1923. 

He was back in the House in 1925, became Leader of 
the newly-formed United Party, became Prime Minister at 
the end of 1928 and also Minister of Finance, External Af¬ 
fairs and Postmaster-General. He resigned in 1930, shortly 
before he died. 



Premier Massey (Reform) and Joseph Ward (Liberal) on 
formation of the coalition in 1915. 


WAREHOU of three species are present in NZ waters. 

• The blue warehou (Seriolella brama), also known as 
the common warehou, is a moderately deep-bodied 
fish with a fairly blunt head. It averages 40 to 60 cm in 
length and weighs about 4 kg. The body is dark blue- 
green above and white below. The head is tinged with 
black and there is a prominent dark patch immediately 
above and behind the gill cover. It is distinguished from 
other warehou by its long pectoral fin which reaches 
almost as far back as the anal fin. The blue warehou 
is most common in the cooler coastal waters of the 
South Island where it is taken mainly by trawlers and 
occasionally by set nets at depths of 20 to 200 m; 


annual catch is about 3,500 tonnes. The flesh is suit¬ 
able for most cooking methods. 

• The silver warehou (S. punctata) is smaller and more 
elongated than the blue warehou, averaging 40-60 cm 
in length and 2.5 kg in weight. The body is pale blue- 
grey above with a dark, almost black, patch behind the 
upper gill cover while the flanks and belly are silvery 
white. The top of the head is dark with the coloured 
area tapering towards the front of the dorsal fin. The 
skin of the fish is characteristically pitted. Also found in 
southern Australia and off the southern part of South 
America, the silver warehou is most common in NZ 
at depths of 300 to 500 m on the Chatham Rise, the 
Canterbury Bight and off south-east Stewart Island. 
The annual catch is over 10,000 tonnes. The flesh is 
white and firm with a high fat content. 

• The white warehou (S. caemlea) is similar in size and 
shape to the blue warehou but is a uniform grey-white 
with a much less pronounced dark patch on the top 
of the head (characteristic of the silver warehou). The 
scales are very tiny and not easily visible and there 
are no pits in the skin. The fish has a similar world 
distribution to that of the other warehou and is most 
common off the south-east of the South Island and on 
the Campbell Plateau where about 1,000 tonnes are 
taken by trawling in depths of 400 to 600 m. The flesh 
is similar to that of the silver warehou but has a lesser 
fat content. 

WARFARE was a widespread seasonal activity in NZ in 
pre-European times. Inter-tribal feuds and fighting had 
built up around an elaborate potential for insult or injury 
requiring utu which in one form demanded physical retri¬ 
bution. A warrior culture developed as life became more 
settled around a horticultural life and as the growing 
population built up pressure to expand into areas of pro¬ 
ductive land and rich coastal food resources. The evidence 
suggests the so-called moa-hunter culture during the early 
centuries after the Maori arrived was relatively peaceful. 

Maori formed war parties (taua) for raids on other 
hapu and their conduct was rigidly controlled by rituals 
and superstitions. Fighting was hand-to-hand with no use 
of bow and arrows and limited use of throwing spears. 

The most common weapons were clubs. The long clubs 
— the taiaha, pouwhenua and tewhatewha — were all 
made of wood, about 1.5 m long with a striking blade 
at one end and a stabbing point at the other. Short clubs, 
or patu, had sharply honed edges which could cut like a 
sword-edge and were used to parry and thrust at close 
quarters. Patu made of greenstone were called mere and 
those made of bone or wood were called wahaike or 
kotiate, depending on whether they were smooth-edged 
or notched. Young men were taught to use the weapons, 
which required the same sort of skill as swordsmanship in 
Europe. Deceit and deception were as much a part of war¬ 
fare as valour on the field. Fighting was generally seasonal, 
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depending on food planting and gathering obligations. 

The arrival with Pakeha of the musket brought about 
a devastating increase in the carnage of warfare. Tribes 
which got hold of muskets early could settle old scores by 
decimating enemies with no muskets or too few. 

The first full-scale warfare between Maori and Pakeha 
broke out in the north, when Hone Heke and his follow¬ 
ers cut down the Russell flagstaff on several occasions 
between July 1844 and March 1845 as a gesture of Maori 
independence. British troops were called in to quell these 
disturbances, which were followed by other outbreaks 
of violence in the Hurt Valley and at Wanganui. But in 
1860-61 there was a more serious confrontation between 
Maori and British troops in Taranaki, where government 
attempts to force a purchase of land at Waitara provoked 
Maori anger. This war was followed by the Waikato 
War of 1863-64 in which colonial troops as well as Brit¬ 
ish troops played an important role. The wars — now 
called the NZ Wars, and previously the Land Wars and, 
less accurately, the Maori Wars — continued through to 
about 1870, with new outbreaks of Maori resistance and 
corresponding suppression by troops. While the most im¬ 
portant cause of the 1860s wars was competition between 
the two races for ownership of the land, other factors that 
were also significant were Maori desire to retain independ¬ 
ence and racial identity, and the European aim to establish 
unquestioned sovereignty with law and order over all 
areas of the country. 

NZers of both races have since the early 1900s been 
involved in wars in many other countries, at first because 
of a sense of obligation to the British Empire and more 
lately as the result of obligations to intervene and preserve 
stability in other countries in the Pacific region by bolster¬ 
ing what have been perceived as anti-communist regimes. 
(.See also Defence, NZ Army, Royal NZ Air Force, Royal 
NZ Navy.) 

WARING, Marilyn Joy (1952- ) was a member of parlia¬ 
ment (first for Raglan and then Waipa) from the age of 23, 
in 1975, until she retired at the general election of 1984. 
She was a cause of the snap election called by Prime Min¬ 
ister Robert Muldoon in 1984 (which brought about his 
downfall) when she refused to compromise on an issue he 
insisted could have led to the defeat of the government. 

Waring grew up in Ngaruawahia, and attended the 
local high school before transferring to Waikato Dioc¬ 
esan School for Girls as a boarder. After graduating from 
Waikato University she worked as a post office technician, 
a musician and a barmaid before standing for the then 
safe National Party seat of Raglan. She has been a tireless 
supporter of women’s rights, has served on the United Na¬ 
tions Commission on the Status of Women, and was the 
leader of the NZ delegation to an OECD conference on 
the role of women in the economy. Waring has served as a 
consultant on a range of social and women’s health issues, 
and lectures on social politics at Massey University. 


Her publications include: Women, Politics and Power 
(1985), Counting for Nothing — What Men Value and 
What Women are Worth (1988) and If Women Counted 
— The New Feminist Economics (1989). Her books have 
been published internationally. 

WARKWORTH is a town of 2,800 people on the banks 
of the Mahurangi River at the head of the Mahurangi Har¬ 
bour in Rodney District, 69 km north-west of downtown 
Auckland and 20 km south-east of Wellsford. The remains 
of several fortified villages in the district are evidence that 
Maori lived in the area well before the Europeans arrived, 
which they did in the late 1820s. The area was heavily 
forested with kauri, and the British Navy soon realised 
the area’s potential for timber spars; timber traders were 
probably the first European settlers in the area. In the fol¬ 
lowing years, whalers and missionaries visited the area; 
a sawmill was established, along with flourmills and a 
shipbuilder’s yard. In 1865, high-grade limestone deposits 
were discovered, and the Wilson Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany started operations. Business was moved to a more 
modern factory in the 1920s, but the cement works still 
stand today, although they have adopted a shell-shocked 
appearance after being used by the armed forces for target 
practice during World War Two. The pioneer sawmiller, 
John Anderson Brown, is credited with laying out the 
town and naming it after the port of the same name in 
Northumberland, England. The town’s streets are named 
after notable Northumberland families. 

Today the town’s economy is based on farming, market 
gardening, fruit growing and poultry, along with engineer¬ 
ing services, joinery, the limeworks and a cheese factory. It 
is a popular centre on summer weekends — the beaches of 
Kawau Bay (Snells Beach, Algies Bay) are nearby, as is the 
Mahurangi Harbour and Tawharanui (two of Auckland’s 
regional parks) and Sandspit, where a passenger ferry 
service runs to Kawau Island. 

On SH 1, 5 km south of Warkworth, is Telecom’s satel¬ 
lite communications station. NZ’s first satellite dish was 
erected here in July 1971, and today three of the country’s 
eight antennae are located here; the giant saucers are vis¬ 
ible from the main road and access three satellites that 
orbit the Earth. At its peak in the late 1970s, the station 
carried about 60 per cent of NZ’s international telephone 
traffic and most of the international television feeds, but 
today most calls are carried on fibre-optic cable below the 
sea. There is a visitors’ centre beside the antennae. 

WARREN, Sir Miles (1929- ) was knighted in 1984, the 
first NZer to be so honoured for services to architecture. 
He has devoted his professional life to the Modern Move¬ 
ment and to building up a highly professional supporting 
team which has designed buildings in many parts of this 
country and as far afield as the NZ Embassy in Washing¬ 
ton. Until his retirement in 1995, Sir Miles Warren was the 
indefatigable designer who led this team. 
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By temperament he is a classicist. He is important for 
two main reasons. First, he has set competent standards of 
professional performance across a wide variety of building 
types. Second, he will be remembered for the quality of 
his auditorium at the Christchurch Town Hall, where he 
excelled himself in a brilliant and sensuous baroque space 
which is by far his best building. He was also involved 
with the refurbishment of Parliament House and Library 
buildings. 

Sir Miles was appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the 
Order of New Zealand, in June 1995, and in 2003 was 
one of ten inaugural recipients of an Arts Foundation of 
NZ Icon Award. 

WASPS of a number of species are known in NZ, some 
exotic and the lesser known indigenous species. About 
30 native wasps have been recorded but, although they 
are aggressive, they are solitary and their sting has little 
effect on humans. The best known is popularly called the 
mason bee (Pison spinolae) but is really a wasp. It is the 
only native wasp that doesn’t burrow to breed but rather 
builds earthen nests in crevices of trees, cliffs, rocks or 
buildings. 

Of the introduced species, the German wasp (Vespula 
germanica) is the most common, accidentally introduced 
to this country in 1944. More recently, the European wasp 
{V. vulgaris), the Australian paper wasp (Polistes humilis) 
and the Asian paper wasp (P. chinensis) have become 
established. The introduced wasps can sting humans pain¬ 
fully and repeatedly, but there is a good side to the insect 
— it eats, and feeds its young on, caterpillars, blowflies 
and a wide range of insect and spider pests. It is believed to 
be responsible for a reduction in blowfly numbers in bush 
areas throughout NZ. 

Nevertheless, ecologists are now concerned about the 
effect of these introduced species. NZ’s relatively mild 
climate has resulted in a population explosion in recent 
years, which has posed a danger to native species. Wasps 
can feed on insects as large as wetas, depriving insec¬ 
tivorous birds, and they also feed on the honeydew which 
forms part of the diet of nectar-eaters. 

A considerable amount of research is now being con¬ 
ducted into the impact of the growing wasp population 
on the environment. The German wasps are a particular 
nuisance to humans during autumn, when workers forage 
for sweet foods to rear drones, and consequently hover 
around any sweet foodstuffs such as honey, fruit and 
jam. They nest in the ground, and a development in the 
species in NZ is that some colonies continue to be active 
throughout the winter, instead of dying off and leaving 
only the queens. 

Wasps are distinguished from bees by their slender 
waists and absence of hairs. 

WATER, from a relatively high rainfall and numerous 
lakes and rivers, has always been a plentiful resource in 


NZ. The country’s total annual precipitation is between 
300,000 and 600,000 million m 3 . One of its most valuable 
uses has been as a renewable energy source for the produc¬ 
tion of electricity. In excess of 100,000 million m 3 per day 
is used, but is recycled into nearby rivers and lakes. 

The national consumption of water is estimated at two 
billion m 3 a year, nearly three-quarters of it for watering 
livestock or agricultural irrigation. Industry uses about 
260 million m 3 per year, of which about 33 per cent is 
sourced from public supply systems and 66 per cent from 
its own sources. Households use about 210 million m 3 
per year. Almost 90 per cent have reticulated water supply 
from public water systems. The rest rely on an independ¬ 
ent domestic supply (rainwater collection, aquifer bores, 
etc). 

Severe storms on the East Coast of the North Island 
in the late 1930s resulted in the first water management 
legislation. The Soil Conservation and Rivers Control Act 
1941 had the main goal of preventing erosion and flood¬ 
ing. This Act also established catchment boards through¬ 
out NZ to carry out these functions. In 1967, the Water 
and Soil Conservation Act was also passed which added 
water quality management responsibilities to those of the 
catchment boards. The National Water and Soil Conser¬ 
vation Organisation (NWASCO) was also established to 
ensure that a consistent national approach was taken in 
addressing water management issues. 

The 1989 reform of local government amalgamated 
many ad hoc agencies and councils. Twelve regional 
councils were established with primary responsibilities for 
resource management issues including water. In 1991, the 
Resource Management Act was passed which integrates 
all resource management responsibilities, including water 
and soil, into a single Act. The Ministry for the Environ¬ 
ment is responsible for administering the Act. The purpose 
of this legislation is to promote sustainable management 
of natural and physical resources. This includes manage¬ 
ment, development and protection of resources in a way 
or at a rate which enables people to provide for their well¬ 
being. Other objectives include sustaining the potential to 
meet reasonably foreseeable needs of future generations, 
safeguarding the life-supporting capacity of ecosystems 
and avoiding adverse effects of activities on the environ¬ 
ment. Under the Act, regional councils have responsibility 
for all aspects of water management, including alloca¬ 
tion, flood control, erosion, natural hazards, scenic and 
recreational waterways, geothermal management, and 
water quality. 

Because of NZ’s small population and high rainfall, 
water supply has not been an issue until recently, when new 
horticultural development and urban growth have caused 
increased demand for high-quality supply. Auckland City 
has faced shortages at times of drought because of lack 
of reservoirs. A pipeline carrying treated Waikato River 
water now ensures supply. The quality of NZ drinking 
water is generally high. City water is both chlorinated 
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and fluoridated. Agriculture, urbanisation and industry 
pose most threats to water quality, and there is increasing 
pressure to reduce agricultural run-off into waterways and 
raise standards of waste disposal. The central North Island 
lakes have suffered in recent times from toxic algal blooms 
and eutrophication due to excessive nutrients entering the 
waterways, primarily from agricultural run-off. 

WATERHOUSE, George Marsden (1824-1906) was 
the 11th Premier of NZ, from October 1872 to March 
1873. He was born and educated in England but as a 
young man lived in South Australia, where he was a suc¬ 
cessful businessman and politician. In 1869 he bought a 
large station in the Wairarapa and the following year he 
accepted a seat on the Legislative Council, on which he 
represented the Fox Ministry. When Stafford was defeated 
in 1872, Waterhouse accepted Vogel’s invitation to head a 
new ministry. He served in a number of important posts 
in the colony, including Speaker of the Legislative Council, 
before retiring to England in 1889. He was the only man 
to be Premier of two British Colonies — South Australia 
and NZ. 

WATER SAFETY AND EDUCATION Existing national 
legislation controls on-the-water behaviour (navigation 
and speed) of pleasure boat operators, but to date NZ 
has no legislation requiring boat registration or operator 
licensing, unlike other countries where legislation con¬ 
trolling the ownership and use of recreational vessels is 
common. The international trend in the management of 
recreational boating safety is toward mandatory opera¬ 
tor training supported by enforcement, with legislation in 
place to control registration and identification of craft, 
operator licences, alcohol and drug restrictions, safety 
equipment, and standards of craft construction. 

A number of NZ organisations, both governmental 
and non-governmental, voluntary and non-profit, provide 
support and resources for recreational boating safety 
through public awareness campaigns and educational pro¬ 
grammes. Such organisations include the Maritime Safety 
Authority (MSA), Water Safety NZ (WSNZ), the Royal 
NZ Coastguard Federation (RNZCF) and national clubs 
such as Yachting NZ (YNZ), the NZ Jet Boat Associa¬ 
tion (NZJBA) and the NZ Jet Sports Boating Association 
(NZJSBA). 

Maritime Safety Authority (MSA) evolved from the 
Maritime Transport Division of the Ministry of Transport 
in 1993. Like its predecessor, its policy is to promote 
recreational boating safety through education rather than 
regulation. This accords with the declared policies of other 
key organisations such as WSNZ and the RNZCF. 

The last two decades have seen a huge increase in the 
number of recreational craft using NZ waters, and — not 
surprisingly — an increase in the number of fatal accidents 
involving pleasure boats. In 1998 the MSA established the 
Pleasure Boat Safety Advisory Group, comprising a rep¬ 


resentative cross-section of those involved with pleasure 
boating, including central and local government, safety 
organisations and pleasure boat operators. In their report 
a year later, the Group concluded that the principal factors 
apparent most often in fatal recreational boating accidents 
were inadequate safety equipment (the cause of 79 per 
cent of accidents), adverse weather or sea conditions (53 
per cent), and operator error (34 per cent). Potentially, 75 
per cent of all fatalities could have been prevented through 
the simple act of wearing a lifejacket. 

Two safety management options emerged from the 
analysis as most likely to impact upon both fatal and 
non-fatal accidents: improved operator knowledge; and 
requiring the use of safety equipment, particularly PFDs 
(personal flotation devices, such as lifejackets) and distress 
communication equipment. 

The Group concluded that boat identification and boat 
registration would not have prevented any of the accidents 
analysed, but this did not mean that these management 
strategies would not have a place in controlling recrea¬ 
tional boating in NZ in the future. 

Yachting NZ (YNZ) is the national body for com¬ 
petitive and recreational yachting and boating in NZ. 
One of its many objectives is to establish and maintain 
safety standards for recreational craft, which it attempts 
to achieve through maintenance and administration of the 
YNZ Register of Boats, the country’s most comprehensive 
register of racing and recreational boats. Registration is 
not compulsory, but in the interests of safety, all boat own¬ 
ers are strongly encouraged to register their craft voluntar¬ 
ily, enabling rapid identification and tracing of vessels if 
the need arises. Information stored on file includes up- 
to-date ownership details (owner, designer, sail numbers, 
VHF call signs, etc.) of registered keelboats, multi-hulls, 
trailer yachts and launches. 

Water Safety New Zealand (WSNZ), formed in 1949, 
is the national organisation responsible for leading, profil¬ 
ing and achieving water safety in NZ. Its prime focus is to 
ensure everyone in NZ will have the water-safe attitudes, 
skills and behaviour necessary to use and enjoy water 
environments safely, including home pools, beaches, lakes, 
rivers and out at sea. WSNZ represents the interests of 
31 water safety organisations across a wide spectrum of 
aquatic sports and recreations, including the Swimming 
Federation, Surf Lifesaving NZ, the NZ Outdoor Instruc¬ 
tors’ Association, the Underwater Association, and the 
Royal NZ Coastguard. 

WSNZ is funded by the Lottery Grants Board and 
through sponsorship by organisations such as the 
Accident Compensation Corporation. In turn, it provides 
funds to its member organisations. Its key services include 
public education, the provision of information and statis¬ 
tics, research, and advice and consultancy. One of its key 
public awareness campaigns is Lotto Take The Plunge 
which was launched in 1997 and is held over two weeks 
each January. The campaign is aimed at getting people to 
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learn to swim, regardless of age. In its first year 11,000 
people were taught to swim, using 800 volunteer tutors in 
190 pools throughout the country. Since then more than 
53,000 children and adults have taken part in the learn to 
swim event. Other key promotions are Kidsafe Week, and 
the SurfSafe and DiveSafe campaigns run in association 
with Surf Lifesaving NZ and the NZ Underwater Associa¬ 
tion respectively. 

Drownings The official figures for drownings in NZ 
are maintained by WSNZ, and indicate a significant 
number of trends over the last two decades: 

• the greatest at-risk group are men aged between 18 and 
35 — over 80 per cent of drowning victims are male; 

• most drownings occur in inland waterways (rivers, 
creeks and streams), then beaches and the open sea; 

• the majority of drownings happen in the area where the 
victim lives; 

• of the total number of recreational drownings, swim¬ 
ming accounts for the highest number, followed by 
boating; 

• fewer than 20 per cent of drownings are known to be 
related to alcohol. 

NZ has one of the highest drowning tolls in the Western 
world; the good news is that annual numbers are falling, 
with a record low number of drownings (110 people) 
in 2004 (the official recording of drownings began in 
1980). The highest recorded number of drownings was 
214 in 1985. This significant reduction has occurred 
despite rising numbers of people participating in aquatic 
activities during the last two decades. WSNZ maintains 
that the fall in numbers of drownings is a result of the 
establishment of water safety education and community’ 
promotions together with an increase in public awareness 
and acceptance of safety standards. Whilst the number 
of scuba divers and snorkellers who have drowned has 
fallen in recent years, there has been a substantial increase 
in drownings amongst those partaking in rock fishing, 
pleasure boating (particularly small boats) and adventure 
activities. The number of pre-schoolers who drowned in 
home swimming pools reached a record high in 1999 but 
has since declined from an average of 12 each year to a 
record low of 4 in 2004. Home swimming pools account 
for the greatest number of drownings amongst children 
of pre-school age, despite the Fencing of Swimming Pools 
Act 1987. Although the Act is clear about fence and 
gate specifications, there are still significant numbers of 
home owners and local authorities who leave home pools 
unfenced. WSNZ encourages the police to investigate 
every home swimming pool drowning incident and sup¬ 
port their decision to take appropriate action where the 
pool is not fenced in accordance with the Act — the first 
case of home owners being prosecuted for the death of 
a pre-schooler by drowning in an unsecured home pool 
made media headlines in 1999. 

Royal NZ Coastguard Federation represents a safety 
network committed to preventing accidents and rescuing 


people in trouble in coastal areas and on lakes and water¬ 
ways throughout NZ. Some 65 Coastguard units, manned 
mostly by volunteers, are located around the country’s 
coastline and on major lakes, and provide 24-hour search- 
and-rescue services. Coastguard’s resources are split into 
three major areas: the rescue vessels on the water, the radio 
operators on the marine VHF channels, and the air patrol 
units who provide vital air search services. Every year, 
Coastguard’s network of radio operators answer hundreds 
of thousands of calls for help or assistance and, on aver¬ 
age, over 5000 people are assisted. But search-and-rescue 
is just one of three core roles of Coastguard, which also 
actively promotes boating safety by providing education 
courses and marine radio networks for boat users. 

The Coastguard Boating Education Service (CBES) is 
recognised as a leader in NZ boating education standards, 
and is responsible for administrating assessments, devel¬ 
oping courses and training tutors. Accredited Coastguard 
tutors deliver a range of courses at coastguard units, poly¬ 
technics, maritime schools, community colleges, schools, 
boat clubs and other delivery sites throughout NZ. Besides 
a comprehensive range of recreational boating courses, 
CBES also offers practical training courses developed by 
the UK Royal Yachting Association. This includes both 
motor and sail certificates which have worldwide recogni¬ 
tion. By the end of the 1990s, Coastguard had educated 
over 30,000 NZers at its various courses. As a result of 
the increased emphasis on safety promoted by the MSA, 
course numbers climbed dramatically thereafter, and 
today some 12,000 NZers undertake a CBES course each 
year. (See also Pleasure Boating.) 

WATTIE, Sir James (1902-72) pioneered the canning of 
fruit and vegetables and other food processing techniques, 
at Hastings, on the fertile Heretaunga Plains. After early 
failures, he built his small cannery into Wattie Industries 
Ltd, the largest food processing group in NZ before it was 
merged with other food processors and manufacturers 
and became part of the Goodman Fielder Wattie Group, 
a giant corporation with a major presence in Australia 
and with other international interests. It is now part of 
the multinational Heinz Group. Wattie and his company 
originally funded NZ’s largest literary prize, the Wattie 
Book of the Year, more recently called the Montana Book 
Awards. 

WCTU, or the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
was founded in NZ in 1884 by the travelling envoy for the 
American WCTU, Mary Clement Leavitt. It had massive 
political influence in NZ between the 1880s and World 
War Two. 

Mrs A Dudley Ward, the wife of a Christchurch judge, 
took up the work when Mrs Leavitt left and within a 
year there were 15 branches in NZ. The first national 
convention was held in 1886 in Wellington and Mrs Ward 
became the first president. 
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The mono of the movement was ‘For God, Home and 
Humanity’ and the original platform was ‘Peace, Purity 
and Prohibition’. The central aim of the union was to ban 
alcohol, but there was a broad platform of social and moral 
reform. Female franchise was seen as essential to women 
achieving prohibition and a more godly community. 

The union pressured parliament to raise the age of con¬ 
sent and agitated for equal divorce laws. It was vehement¬ 
ly opposed to the Contagious Diseases Act which made it 
legal to compulsorily examine prostitutes. Parliament was 
petitioned several times for repeal of the legislation. Mem¬ 
bers were encouraged to sign a pledge of abstention from 
alcohol and to ‘promote personal purity of life’. A white 
ribbon badge was worn as a symbol of this commitment. 
A ‘Cradle Roll’ was established where mothers entered 
their children’s names. In the peak year, the roll numbered 
10,000. Kate Sheppard was appointed franchise and legis¬ 
lation superintendent in 1887 and in 1895 was appointed 
the first editor of the union’s publication, the White Rib¬ 
bon. Under Sheppard’s leadership, the union spearheaded 
the struggle to achieve the vote for women. The WCTU 
was finally successful in 1892 when the governor assented 
to the passage of the Suffrage Bill. 

A Maori department was opened in 1894 and by the 
early 20th century there were five Maori missions and 
part of the White Ribbon was printed in Maori. In 1913 
Florence Harsant was appointed Maori organiser and 
travelled the North Island talking to Maori communities. 
She wrote about her experiences in They Called Me Te 
Maari. 

The union has not aligned itself with the modern femi¬ 
nist movement. 

WEASELS (see Mustelids) 

WEATHER (see Climate, Meteorological Service of NZ, 
Rainfall, Wind) 

WEATHERS,Lawrence Carthage (1890-1918) was born 
at Te Kopuru and served in World War One with the 43rd 
Battalion of the Australian Imperial Force. He was awarded 
the Victoria Cross posthumously in December 1918. 

On 2 September 1918, north of Peronne, France, when 
the attack was held up by a strongly held enemy trench. 
Corporal Weathers went forward alone and attacked the 
enemy. After returning to re-arm, he again went forward 
with three comrades and attacked again under heavy fire. 
Heedless of wounds received, he mounted the enemy para¬ 
pet and bombed the trench. As a result of his actions, 180 
prisoners and three machine-guns were captured. Weath¬ 
ers died of his wounds and was buried in the Unicorn 
Cemetery in France. 

WEDDE, Ian (1946- ), a renowned contemporary poet, 
fiction writer and critic, was born and raised in Blenheim. 
He travelled extensively with his parents from the age of 


seven, including a period in England where he attended 
boarding school. The family returned to NZ when Wedde 
was 15, and he continued his education at King’s College 
and the University of Auckland, from where he graduated 
with an MA in English in 1968. 

Wedde’s poems were first published in 1966, and in 
1968 he edited the NZ Universities Literary Yearbook. 
After graduating he travelled extensively throughout the 
Middle East and England, returning to NZ as Burns Fel¬ 
low in 1972. He settled in Port Chalmers and moved to 
Wellington in 1975. His first major volume of verse, Made 
Over (1974), drew on the poems he wrote during his 
post-graduate years of travel. Earthly: Sonnets for Carlos 
(1975) captured Wedde’s experiences of his son’s first year 
of life, and other poems from the same period appeared 
in Spells for Coming Out (1977), co-winner of the NZ 
Book Award for Poetry. His significant later collections are 
Castaly (1980), Tales of Gotham City (1984), Georgicon 
(1984), Tendering (1988), The Drummer (1993) and The 
Commonplace Odes (2001). 

Wedde has also written several novels. His first novel, 
Dick Seddon’s Great Dive (1976), won the NZ Book 
Award for Fiction in 1977. A short-story collection, The 
Shirt Factory and Other Stories , followed in 1981, with 
two further novels, Sytnmes Hole (1986) and Survival 
Arts (1988). He was joint editor (with Harvey McQueen) 
of the Penguin Book of NZ Verse (1985), which included 
substantial quantities of Maori classical and contempo¬ 
rary poetry, both in Maori and translated into English. A 
second anthology, The Penguin Book of Contemporary 
NZ Poetry (1989), was co-edited with McQueen and 
Miriama Evans. 

During the latter half of the 1980s, Wedde was art 
critic for Wellingon's Evening Post, a position that led him 
into the visual arts. He curated several exhibitions which 
were accompanied by book-length catalogues, notably 
Now See Here! Art, Language and Translation , co-edited 
with Gregory Burke (1990), and Fomison: What Shall We 
Tell Them? (1994). Much of Wedde’s critical writing was 
collected and published as How to Be Nowhere: Essays 
and Texts, 1971-1994 (1995). 

In 1994 Wedde took up the post of Arts Projects Man¬ 
ager at the Museum of NZ Te Papa Tongarewa, and is 
currently Concept Curator, Humanities. 

WEEKS, John (1888-1965), painter and art teacher, was 
born in Devonshire and came to NZ at the age of four 
with his parents. In 1908 he enrolled at the Elam School of 
Art, studying under Edward Fristrom. On a visit to Eng¬ 
land with his parents in 1911, he decided painting was to 
be his life’s work but the war interrupted and he enlisted 
in the NZ Medical Corps. He studied further after the 
war at the Canterbury College School of Art, Edinburgh 
College of Art, and then in 1925 went to Paris to work in 
Andre Lhote’s Academy. The stimulation of Paris inspired 
him and he travelled extensively through France with the 
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Scottish painter Graham Munro. By 1927 both painters 
were living in Morocco, adopting Arab dress and living 
amongst the people. Back in Paris in 1929, Weeks contin¬ 
ued his life as the ‘inveterate experimentalist’, constantly 
searching for new methods of expression. On his return 
to NZ he taught for 23 years at Auckland’s Elam School 
of Art and was a strong influence on all whom he taught. 
A fire at the school destroyed much of his work, and his 
enthusiasm died with it, as he painted little after this. His 
work is now much sought after and highly valued. 

WEEPING DOVE, or Korotangi, is a famous stone 
carving venerated by the Tainui tribes of Waikato-King 
Country who claim that it was brought from Hawaiki at 
the time of the ‘Great Migration’. It was said to have been 
discovered at Kawhia about 1880 but knowledge of the 
green serpentine bird has been preserved in legend and 
song over the centuries it was lost. The mystery of how the 
sacred kura or heirloom of Tainui reached east Polynesia 
is still unsolved. It appears to be of Asian origin. It was 
presented back to the Tainui when the tribe signed a repa¬ 
rations agreement with the government in 1995. 

WEIGHTLIFTING has never been a top participation 
sport at a competitive level in NZ, even though lifters 
from here have won a number of medals in British Empire 
and Commonwealth Games contests. However, the sport 
has gained much stronger spectator appeal since the era 
of television began. Many of the participants at interna¬ 
tional level are colourful, exuberant personalities and the 
tension during the build-up to a lift and the drama of the 
actual attempt have made television coverage a favourite 
of audiences around the world. As the public enthusiasm 
for fitness has grown since the 1980s, many thousands of 
people are using weights in fitness programmes at gymna¬ 
siums round the country. 

Maurice Crow became the first weightlifter to rep¬ 
resent NZ at a games event when he competed in the 
bantamweight division at the first Olympics after World 
War Two, at London in 1948. He was unplaced. Two 
years later six NZers took part in the Empire Games at 
Auckland and won a gold and a bronze — Harold Cleg- 
horn in the heavyweight division and B R George in the 
middleweight (respectively). Cleghorn was placed seventh 
at the Olympics in Helsinki in 1952 and won the bronze at 
the 1954 Empire Games in Vancouver. George, by then a 
light-heavyweight, also won a bronze at Vancouver. Since 
then NZ has been able to compete at the highest Com¬ 
monwealth level — at the 1998 games in Kuala Lumpur, 
Darren Liddell won triple gold in the over-105 kg weight 
division, and in Manchester in 2002 Nigel Avery won two 
golds and a silver in the over-105 kg class — but has never 
made it to the top in Olympic competition. 

WEIR, Dame Gillian Constance (1941- ) is an organ¬ 
ist and harpsichordist of international repute. Born in 


Wanganui, she graduated from the Royal Academy of 
Music in 1965, first came to public notice as the winner 
of the St Albans International Organ Festival in 1964 and, 
in 1965, made her debut at the Royal Festival Hall. Her 
career has included many international recital tours, con¬ 
cert appearances with major orchestras, and regular radio 
and television broadcasts. 

Based in England, she has conducted master classes, 
adjudicated competitions and lectured at universities in 
England, Europe, America, South Africa, Australia and 
NZ. Her recordings include the complete organ works 
of Clerambault, Cuperin, Roberday and Messiaen. She 
has been awarded numerous medals, honorary doctorates 
and fellowships in the UK, including a CBE in 1989 and 
a DBE in 1996. 

WEKA (Gallirallus australis), 53 cm from head to tail, is a 
tough, hardy bird, also known as the woodhen. Although 
flightless, it can run very fast. The weka’s plumage is 
mainly brown and black, with varying tones, according to 
the particular sub-species. 

• North Island weka (G. a. greyi), which has greyish 
underparts, is found mostly in the upper Motu River 
area of the Ureweras. 

• Buff weka (G. a. hectori) is found in the Chatham 
Islands, and was reintroduced to Arthur’s Pass 
National Park in 1962. 

• Western weka (G. a. australis) is found from Nelson to 
Fiordland. In parts of South Westland and Fiordland 
there are birds with much darker plumage, and ‘black’ 
wekas are seen on the Milford Track. 

• Stewart Island weka (G. a. scotti) is a little smaller, and 
also has a darker form. 

Omnivorous egg stealer, rat and bird catcher and most 
active at dusk, the weka’s preferred habitat is scrub 
country at the edge of forests. It builds a nest of grasses 
and small rushes in thick herbiage or under fallen trees. 
Three to six eggs creamy-white, or pinkish with brown 
and mauve specks are laid, September to April, with an 
incubation period of 20-27 days. One to two broods are 
common, but a pair may nest repeatedly in a season. 

Now endangered in the North Island, some artificial 
rearing is being undertaken, with birds being released in 
selected areas and offshore islands. 

WELD, Sir Frederick Aloysius (1823-91) was a pioneer 
sheep farmer and the seventh Premier of NZ, from Nov¬ 
ember 1864 to October 1865. He was born in England of 
an old Roman Catholic landed family, educated at Stony- 
hurst and in Switzerland, and emigrated to NZ in early 
1844. A few days after his arrival, he joined his cousin, 
Charles Clifford, and drove a flock of sheep around the 
south coast of the North Island into the Wairarapa. Weld 
and Clifford farmed in the region until 1847, when they 
decided to move to the healthier climate and more exten¬ 
sive flat land of the Wairau Plain in Marlborough. In 
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1851 Weld published a booklet called Hints to Intending 
Sheep-farmers in NZ, which became a standard guide to 
new settlers intending to farm here. He became the MP 
for Wairau in 1853, and attended the first session of the 
General Assembly in 1854. He was involved in the pas¬ 
sage of the New Provinces Act 1858, which established 
Marlborough as a separate province from October 1859. 
But before the province was established, Weld went to 
England and did not return until 1860, having been 
delayed by a bout of typhoid fever. He was still an MP, 
not having resigned before his departure, and on his return 
immediately joined the Stafford Ministry, soon becoming 
Minister of Native Affairs. The Ministry resigned in 1861. 
Weld was MP for Cheviot from that year. 

During the early 1860s NZ was in disarray, because of 
the problems associated with the wars between the settlers 
and Maori. There was argument over whether the colony 
should take responsibility for the prosecution of the war, 
with a significant body of opinion in the South Island 
wanting to secede because of the financial burden imposed 
by the war. When Weld was invited to form a Ministry in 
1864, he agreed to do so on certain conditions — that the 
British government be asked to withdraw its troops, that 
the seat of government should be removed to the Cook 
Strait area, and that the British government instruct its 
Governor to accept guidance from his constitutional ad¬ 
visers, except on certain matters regarded as the preroga¬ 
tive of the Crown. 

The Weld Ministry was a secure one with able mem¬ 
bers. He had their confidence and the confidence of the 
electorate. However, his health was not good and there 
was resentment in Auckland at the transfer of the capital 
to Wellington in 1865, and resentment in Otago at Weld’s 
so-called self-reliant policy which inflicted the cost of the 
wars on the colony. His administration survived defeat 
by only one vote towards the end of 1865, so he decided 
to resign, advised the Governor to ask Stafford to form a 
Ministry, and did not stand at the general election in 1866, 
but left soon afterwards for England. 

Weld later became a top British administrator in the 
colonies — as Governor of Western Australia from 1869 
to 1874, Governor of Tasmania from 1875 to 1880, and 
Governor of the Straits Settlements from 1880 until 1887. 
Afterwards he retired to a country estate, which he had 
inherited in England from his elder brother. He was a dis¬ 
tinguished and cultured man, one of a number of his type 
who contributed much to NZ’s early history. 

WELLER BROTHERS, Edward (c.1814-93), George 
(1805-75), and Joseph (1804-35), were among the ear¬ 
liest NZ-based whalers, the first permanent European 
settlers on Otago Peninsula, and the first merchants to 
attempt to establish trade between the South Island and 
England. They were recorded as having arrived in NZ 
from Sydney in 1831, aboard their ship carrying gun¬ 
powder and muskets, grog, whaling equipment, clothing 


and stores, and they quickly established whaling stations 
in the South Island and set up trade links between NZ 
and Sydney. More than 15 years before the first Scottish 
settlers arrived in Otago, they had built wharves, store 
houses and homes, and were trading in oil and whale¬ 
bone, flax, timber, dried fish, potatoes, Maori artefacts 
and tattooed, dried heads. In 1833 they sent a trial cargo 
of merchandise to London. They were classed as foreign 
operators, because NZ had not at that time been taken 
over as a British possession, and faced a duty of £26 a 
ton on whale oil, a sum large enough to be a significant 
impediment to trade at that time, and by the early 1840s 
they had abandoned Otago. 

Meantime they had directed their efforts towards land 
speculation, first in the South Island where they claimed 
to have purchased nearly 5 million acres (2 million ha), 
including Stewart Island, and then half a million acres 
(200,000 ha) on the East Coast of the North Island. Fol¬ 
lowing the Treaty of Waitangi, however, all past land pur¬ 
chases had to be investigated and approved by the Crown 
and, despite vigorous and prolonged litigation, the Court 
of Claims ruled against them in every case. 

One of the Wellers, Joseph, had died in Otago in 1835, 
and Edward and George disappeared from NZ following 
the rejection of their land claims. 

WELLINGTON, near the southern end of the North 
Island, is the capital of NZ, and is the second largest 
urban area with a population estimated at 367,000 in 
2003, including Upper Hutt and Hutt City to the north, 
Porirua Basin also to the north but on the west coast, and 
the city itself. The original site for Wellington city, chosen 
in 1839 by Colonel William Wakefield, the NZ Company 
agent, was at the southern end of the Hutt Valley where 
present-day Petone is located. It was moved after only a 
few days to its present site in the Lambton Harbour inlet, 
following flooding of the Hutt River. It was also thought 
that the present site was a better defensive position against 
hostile Maori. 

Wellington Harbour in Port Nicholson, which cov¬ 
ers 18 km 2 , is almost land-locked and, apart from some 
danger in extremely bad weather at the narrow entrance, 
is considered to be one of the finest deep-water harbours 
in the world. It was first explored in 1826 by Captain 
Herd, and it was the harbour that clinched the decision of 
Colonel Wakefield to site the first organised settlement of 
the NZ Company here. 

Because of its central geographical location, Wellington 
is pivotal to domestic land, sea and air transport systems. 
It was this central position which caused the seat of gov¬ 
ernment to be moved from Auckland to Wellington in 
1865, and which has ensured that Wellington continues to 
be the country’s major administrative centre. Wellington 
can also lay claim to be NZ’s art and entertainment capi¬ 
tal. It is home to the Museum of New Zealand (Te Papa), 
the New Zealand Symphony Orchestra, and The Royal 
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New Zealand Ballet. It also has the distinction of having 
more cafes per head of population than New York. 

The city has enjoyed great prosperity in recent years, 
with its downtown commercial and administrative area 
being virtually rebuilt. Reasons for this building pro¬ 
gramme have been the high earthquake risk of the area 
leading to the condemning of the older buildings, and the 
scarcity of land within the constricted amphitheatre of the 
city site. Industrial development has almost all been in the 
Hutt Valley and Porirua Basin, but the lack of rich acces¬ 
sible hinterland has limited the commercial expansion of 
Wellington and, had it not been for the status of national 
capital, development would have been restricted. The city 
is near the edge of Cook Strait, which acts as a wind fun¬ 
nel for the westerlies. This has earned it the reputation of 
being one of the windiest cities anywhere in the world’s 
temperate zones. 

The Maori inhabitants at the time of the earliest Euro¬ 
pean settlement were the Ngai Tara and the Rangitane 
tribes, living in villages clustered around the edge of the 
harbour. The first NZ Company vessel to arrive in Wel¬ 
lington was the Tory, on 20 September 1839. Among its 
six passengers were NZ Company representatives Wil¬ 
liam Wakefield, his nephew Edward, and noted explorer 
and artist Charles Heaphy. The first shipload of settlers 
arrived shortly thereafter aboard the Aurora in January 
1840, with others following on in ships named Cuba, 
Oriental, Roxburgh, Adelaide, Glenbervie, Bolton and 
Coromandel — all remembered today in Wellington street 
names, along with New Zealand Company directors and 
a host of notable early settlers. Wellington was declared 
a borough in 1842 and a city in 1903. The name of the 
city and province honours the first Duke of Wellington, in 
recognition of his support for the NZ Company scheme, 
and was decided upon by the directors of the company in 
May 1840. 

The Province of Wellington, declared and defined in 
1853, originally included all the land in the North Island 
south of the 39th parallel, east of a line from Pa tea to the 
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Whanganui River and running along the river. This was 
reduced in 1858, when the newly-formed Hawke’s Bay 
Province took a large bite out of the north-eastern area of 
the province. Wellington had a difficult start, because of 
its location in an area which posed development problems 
— broken, heavily forested country — and the first farm¬ 
ing on any scale came after 1844, when a group of settlers 
moved into the Wairarapa to graze sheep. 

Wellington and the region surrounding Cook Strait 
have been rocked by earthquakes since 1840, the very 
first year of European settlement. In 1848 the settlement 
was half destroyed by heavy shocks and many people left 
the area, never to return. Probably the biggest recorded 
earthquake in NZ occurred in 1855, being felt on both 
sides of Cook Strait. It caused a major land upheaval 
along the fault line near Wellington, lifting land on which 
the Hutt Road was built, and killing 12 people. There 
were further shocks in 1868, 1890, 1897, 1904, 1913, 
1914 and 1942. 

WELLINGTON CUP, one of the big three staying races 
in NZ thoroughbred racing, was first run in 1874, when 
the Wellington Racing Club was based at Hutt Park. Since 
1906 the race has been held at Trentham where it was run 
at a mile and a half until 1942 when Happy Ending won 
the first two-mile contest. 

While the Auckland Cup has generally carried the 
richer purse, many rate the Wellington Cup, on the big, 
roomy Trentham course, as the tougher staying test. 

WELLSFORD is a town of around 1,700 people nestled 
in the rolling hill-country to the east of the Kaipara Har¬ 
bour in Rodney District, 19 km north-west of Warkworth 
and 60 km north-east of Helensville. Farming, saw milling 
and fruit growing are its principal industries, with lime- 
works also located nearby. 

Local tradition has it that the township’s name was 
formed from the first letters of the surnames of some of its 
earliest settlers, and indeed, records show that this could 
be a possibility; pioneer residents were named Watson, 
Edger, Lester, Levet, Simpson, Foster, Oldfield, Ramsbot- 
tom and Dibble. The township developed as a centre for 
kauri gum digging on the fringe of the Albertland com¬ 
munity. ( See also Albertlanders.) 

WELSH BLACK CATTLE arrived in NZ in 1973, were 
imported into Southland, and the following year the beef 
breed was introduced to Hawke’s Bay. Welsh Blacks are 
descendants of the animals which the ancient Britons took 
with them into the mountains. They are compact and 
hardy, with good mothering ability. 

WENDT, Albert (1939- ) is a South Pacific writer with 
an international reputation who was educated in NZ and 
wrote his first novel, Sons for the Return Home, about the 
life of a Samoan student in this country. Wendt was born in 
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Western Samoa and spent his childhood there. At the age 
of 13, he won a government scholarship to study in NZ. 
He attended New Plymouth Boys’ High School, Ardmore 
Teachers’ College and Victoria University of Wellington, 
graduating with an MA in history. He returned to West¬ 
ern Samoa to teach in 1965, became Principal of Samoa 
College and served on the staff in Suva at the University 
of the South Pacific, before taking up a chair in English 
at the University of Auckland. Although Wendt’s work 
deals mainly with Samoan life it also relates to universal 
concerns. As well as Sons for the Return Home, his novels 
include Pouliuli, Leaves of the Banyan Tree (1979), which 
won the Wattie Book of the Year Award, Ola (1991) and 
Mango's Kiss (2003). Inside us the Dead, Photographs 
(1995), and The Book of the Black Star (2002) are col¬ 
lections of poetry, and Flying-Fox in a Freedom Tree and 
The Birth and Death of the Miracle Man are short-story 
collections. The Best of Albert Wendt’s Short Stories was 
published in 1999. Wendt was made a Companion of the 
New Zealand Order of Merit in January 2001 for services 
to literature. 

In 2003, Wendt’s first full-length play, The Songmaker’s 
Chair (2001), premiered in Auckland, and the first in- 
depth study of Wendt’s work, Albert Wendt and Pacific 
Literature: Circling the Void, by Paul Sherrad was pub¬ 
lished. Whetu Moana: Contemporary Polynesian Poems 
in English (2003), edited by Albert Wendt, Reina Whaitiri 
and Robert Sullivan, was the first anthology of contem¬ 
porary indigenous Polynesian poetry in English edited by 
Polynesians, and won the reference and anthology cat¬ 
egory of the Montana New Zealand Book Awards 2004. 

WEST CAPE is the westernmost point of the South 
Island, on the south-west coastline of Southland District, 
13 km south of the entrance to Dusky Sound. It was so 
named by James Cook on 14 March 1770 ‘as this is the 
westernmost point of land upon the whole coast’. 

WESTERN SAMOA ( see Samoa) 

WESTHAVEN (TETAITAPU) MARINE RESERVE, on 

the north-west coast of the South Island, was the first estu¬ 
ary in NZ to be protected by a combination of marine and 
wildlife reserve — the Westhaven (Te Tai Tapu) Marine 
Reserve and the Westhaven (Whanganui Inlet) Wildlife 
Management Reserve. Established in 1994, the marine 
reserve covers 536 ha and includes all the tidal sandflats 
and channels south of a straight line between Melbourne 
Point (Pah Point) and the closest headland of Westhaven 
Scenic Reserve. It also includes all the tidal areas upstream 
of causeways along Dry Road, south-west of and includ¬ 
ing the Wairoa River. The reserve protects all plant and 
animal life within its boundaries, benefiting not only fish 
and shellfish but birdlife as well. 

Westhaven (Whanganui Inlet) is one of the largest and 
least modified estuaries in the country. It is an enclosed, 


drowned river valley approximately 13 km long and 2-3 
km wide. Expansive inter-tidal mudflats dominate the est¬ 
uary, although salt marshes, tidal wetlands, dunes, cliffs, 
islands, rock platforms and underwater reefs are also 
found. Much of the inlet is bordered by coastal forest. 

The area is an important breeding and nursery area for 
snapper, flatfish, kahawai and whitebait. More species of 
invertebrate are known from this estuary than any other 
South Island estuary and it is the second most important 
tidal area in the Nelson/Marlborough region for wading 
birds. 

The area has always been important to Maori, both 
as a food basket and as a place to live. Sacred sites and 
evidence of previous occupation remain today. 

WESTLAND is the provincial region running down the 
west coast of the South Island from just north of Grey- 
mouth south to Awarua Bay, and back to the east as far 
as the Main Divide of the Southern Alps. The area was 
part of the Province of Canterbury until 1868, when it 
was given special status as a ‘county’ with headquarters in 
Hokitika, south of Greymouth, as the best of a bad lot of 
river ports on the coast. In 1873 Westland was given full 
status as a Province, the last to be created in NZ, and less 
than three years before the abolition of all the Provinces. 

The region was the source of greenstone, prized by 
Maori. Before European settlement, however, it was 
sparsely populated by groups of Maori, estimated at 
fewer than 100 persons in total. Gold was found near 
Greymouth in 1864 and miners flocked in for four years, 
to prospect and mine along the rivers of the Province. 
Most of the miners came from the crowded and failing 
goldfields in Victoria and Otago. A substantial number of 
NZ settlers came in through the province, notably from 
Australia, either to mine gold, or later, coal; and a higher 
proportion of them were Irish Catholics than in any other 
part of the country. For many years Westland was a fertile 
source of manpower for the political liberal and labour 
movements. After the demise of gold mining, coal mining 
flourished until World War Two, and timber milling and 
dairy farming (on the south Westland plains) have been 
sources of work and wealth in the region. 

The pioneering character of what was known for many 
years as the West Coast lasted longer than in any other 
part of NZ. It has always had more men than women, 
remaining isolated and undeveloped because of unsatisfac¬ 
tory harbours which silt up. 

Since World War Two, the Coast has been in decline 
economically as coal mines have closed and those that 
have stayed open have relied more on machinery. Much of 
its economy is now based on timber milling — the largest 
remaining natural forests in NZ are found in the region, 
mostly beech and podocarps, including rimu. This natural 
forest has historically been subject to considerable logging, 
both to clear the land for farming and for timber. The 
first sawmill opened in Hokitika in 1865. In recent years, 
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logging has been severely restricted by law: annual sawn 
timber production has fallen from 140,000 m 3 in the late 
1960s to less than 20,000 m 3 in the early 2000s. 

The West Coast has the lowest population (7,900) of 
any provincial region in NZ. Disadvantages suffered on 
the Coast include a lower standard of amenities than in 
most NZ centres, a high rainfall (falling on about 170 days 
a year) and relatively few sunshine hours, although the 
temperature range is quite moderate — between a maxi¬ 
mum of 19° C in January and a minimum 4° C in July. 

WESTLAND/TAI POUTINI NATIONAL PARK, estab¬ 
lished in 1960, is situated about halfway down the West 
Coast of the South Island and covers 127,541 ha of rug¬ 
ged mountain landscape, dense forest and fast-flowing riv¬ 
ers in south Westland. SH 6, between Hokitika and Haast, 
is the only road down the coast and the only road to the 
park. The park’s eastern boundary is shared with Aoraki 
Mt Cook National Park yet it could not be more different, 
situated as it is on the ‘wet side’ of the Southern Alps. It 
contains the greatest diversity of vegetation and wildlife in 
the NZ national parks system. 

The Alpine Fault splits the area. To the east of the 
Fault the Southern Alps rise suddenly, their steep slopes 
heavily forested. High above, permanent snowfields feed 
a number of glaciers, including the Fox and Franz Josef 
Glaciers which descend to the lowlands. Dense rain forest 
covers the lowlands west of the Fault. Nearer the coast, 
scenic lakes, wetlands and wide river mouths feature. 
Coastal wading birds and other water-loving creatures 
thrive in the wetlands around the coast. The crested grebe 
breeds here along with the kotuku (white heron). 

WESTPORT, a town with 3,800 people, near the mouth 
of the Buller River, 105 km north-east of Greymouth, is 
the commercial centre and also the port for the Buller 
region, where the main industries are coal, cement, saw 
milling and farming. A Nelson surveyor, John Rochfort, 
discovered coal and gold in the region in 1859 and, within 
two years, a settlement was established with access to the 
port at the mouth of the Buller River. Gold mining lasted 
until about the turn of the century, and then coal mining 
became the predominant industry at a time when coal was 
NZ’s major energy resource. Coaltown is a museum in the 
town centre that traces the development of the industry, 
and includes a realistic walk-though underground mine. 
Westport was declared a borough in 1873, and since 1989 
has been a ward of the Westland District Council. 

WETAS belong to the order Orthoptera, which includes 
grasshoppers, locusts and crickets. They are usually noc¬ 
turnal, mainly vegetarian, with strong efficient chewing 
jaws. Many species occur in NZ, in two different families: 
the cave weta and the true weta. 

The cave weta family (Rhaphidophoridae, Gymno- 
plectron spp.) includes over 50 species and is widely 


distributed throughout NZ. They are relatively small with 
long slender legs and long antennae. They live in caves 
and tunnels. 

Other weta species belong to the Stenopelmatidae 
family. 

The giant weta (Deinacrida spp.) are some of the 
biggest insects in the world, the largest of which is D. 
heteracantha at 82 mm long. It is found on Little Barrier 
Island. 

The tree weta (Hemideina spp.) is common throughout 
NZ except the extreme south of the South Island. There 
are seven different species and they make their homes in 
damp dark places, in rotten logs, trees, gardens, hedges, 
fence posts and buildings. Some, particularly the weta on 
the West Coast (H. brought), can give a sharp nip with its 
mandibles. 

Ground weta (Hemiandrus and Zealandosandrus spp.) 
are a little smaller than tree weta. They live in burrows 
in the soil and are found all over NZ from sand dunes to 
mountains. 

The tusked weta has only recently been discovered. 
This weta is mainly carnivorous, and is distinguished by 
the male’s tusks, which are used for fighting. 

An alternative Maori name is ‘taipo’, translatable as 
‘the devil who comes by night’. 

WHAKAMARU was the fourth hydro-electric power sta¬ 
tion built on the Waikato. It was commissioned in 1956 
and has a capacity of 100 MW; it is managed by Mighty 
River Power. It is the fourth in the chain of eight stations 
downstream from Taupo, 11 km upstream from Maraetai, 
and 10 km south-east by road from Mangakino. The arti¬ 
ficial lake covers 7 km 2 . The power station plays a pivotal 
part in the Waikato River hydro system. As well as being 
a significant contributor of electricity to the national grid, 
this main switching station receives the power generated 
from all the upper Waikato stations, and supplies the 
transmission system that leads north to Otahuhu and 
South to Bunnythorpe and Haywards. 

WHAKAPAPA is the descent-line from a particular 
ancestor that Maori learn to establish their identity and 
status. Mostly, the whakapapa runs through each genera¬ 
tion with one name but sometimes spouses are included 
and a particularly distinguished generation may be briefly 
explored horizontally. The descent-line also acts as a 
means of tracing and identifying in time traditional histori¬ 
cal events which have become associated with the name of 
a particular ancestor in the whakapapa. In pre-European 
times, whakapapa — like all traditions and rituals — were 
committed to memory, but many Maori leaders now have 
whakapapa books which are handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation. 

WHAKAREWAREWA is a suburb of Rotorua City, on 
the banks of the Puarenga River, 3 km from the down- 
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town city centre. Popularly known as ‘Whaka’, it is the 
site of NZ’s most famous thermal area, a major tourist 
attraction, with mud pools, silica terraces and geysers, 
including the tallest geyser in the country, Pohutu, which 
plays to about 30 m high. At the lower entrance to the 
thermal reserve is the village of the Tuhorangi sub-tribe 
of Te Arawa people who were displaced by the Tarawera 
eruption in 1886. At the upper entrance to the reserve is a 
model pre-European pa, and nearby is the Maori Arts and 
Crafts Institute and its associated carving school. 

According to AW Reed’s book, A Dictionary of Maori 
Place Names, the name is a contraction of Te Whakare- 
warewatanga-o-te-ope-a-Wahiao, meaning ‘the uprising 
of the war party at Wahiao’. 

Between the reserve and Lakes Tikitapu and Roto- 
kakahi (the Blue and Green Lakes) is the Whakarewarewa 
Forest Park, covering 4,052 ha. It is one of the oldest exotic 
forests in NZ and is managed primarily for wood produc¬ 
tion. There are fine old stands of eucalypts, sweet chestnut, 
larch, walnut, and other introduced trees. Tall tree ferns 
and native shrubs provide an attractive understorey. 

WHAKATANE, on the coast of the Bay of Plenty, 100 
km south-east of Tauranga, is the major commercial and 
service centre for the Rangitaiki District of eastern Bay 
of Plenty, with an urban area population estimated at 
17,800, including the beach suburb of Ohope. It is the 
administrative headquarters for the Whakatane District, 
which has 34,000 people. Farming is a substantial indus¬ 
try, but second is forestry and pulp and paper production. 
Light industry within the town itself absorbs a significant 
proportion of the workforce and some residents of the 
town commute to Kawerau 30 km away. 

Toi, the legendary Maori adventurer and navigator, is 
said to have landed at Whakatane during his visit to NZ 
in the 12th century. The ancestral canoe from Hawaiki, 
Mataatua , also landed there, according to Maori tradi¬ 
tion. The first permanent European resident was Philip 
Tapsell, who established a store there in 1830. Te Kooti, 
the Maori insurgent, attacked the town in 1869 from the 
Urewera Country, and burnt some of its buildings before 
being driven back into the mountains by a combined 
European/Maori force. 

The area has flourished since the government spon¬ 
sored a drainage programme for the land around the 
lower reaches of the Rangitaiki River, providing the town 
with a hinterland of productive farmland. Whakatane was 
declared a borough in 1917 and was merged with Whaka¬ 
tane County in 1978 to form Whakatane District which 
was again modified in 1989. 

WHALE FEED (Munida gregaia), also known incorrectly 
as krill, is the larval stage of several species of crustaceans. 
The species shoals in vast numbers over the continental 
shelf waters during the summer, and frequently wash 
ashore on Northland east coast beaches, in Cook Strait, 


and the east coast of the South Island. During daylight its 
presence at the surface and its bright red colour imparts 
a distinctive tinge to large areas of coastal water. It is an 
important source of food for fish as well as gulls and may, 
in part, contribute to the rich red colour of the flesh of 
sea-run quinnat salmon. 

WHALES are the largest of all living creatures. These 
mammals have no hind limbs, their forelimbs are flippers, 
and their tails are horizontally flattened. They breathe 
through a blowhole on top of the head. 

There are 80 species in the world, and 37 (including 
porpoises and dolphins) are seen around NZ’s coast. 
There are two types: baleen whales, which have horny 
plates in their mouths to filter the small crustaceans and 
fish on which they feed; and toothed whales, which in¬ 
clude the porpoises and dolphins. 

The minke whale (Balaenoptera acutorostrata ) is the 
most common of the baleen whales, though rare around 
NZ. It is one of the smaller whales, reaching a maximum 
of 10 m. 

The blue whale ( B. muscnlus) is the largest whale. It 
grows to 30 m, and may weigh over 120 tonnes. 

The humpback whale (Megaptera novaeangliae ) is the 
most abundant in NZ waters. It reaches 15 m long. 

The right whale (Balaena glacialis) was so called by 
whalers because it was the most suitable for their purpose. 
It swam slowly and provided large quantities of oil. It 
grows to 15 m and 55 tonnes. 

The sperm whale (Physeter macrocephalus) is the 
largest of the toothed whales, recognisable by its huge 
rectangular head and toothed narrow lower jaw. The 
male grows to 18 m. This is the species most often seen by 
whale watchers in the seas off Kaikoura. 

Pilot whales ( Globicepbala spp.) which swim in large 
groups, are the whales which most often feature in the 
spectacular strandings which occur from time to time. 

(See also Orca, Whaling.) 

WHALING began in NZ waters with the arrival of the 
first recorded whaling vessel, the William and Ann, under 
the command of Captain William Bunker, in 1791, at 
Doubtless Bay, only 22 years after the rediscovery of NZ 
by Captain Cook. The William and Ann was on a sperm 
whaling voyage through the Pacific Ocean, and over the 
next decade the number of visitors increased. By 1805 
whaling ships were regularly using the Bay of Islands as a 
provisioning and water stop, and they occasionally took 
Maori on board as crew. North American whalers were 
not allowed to use Australian ports before 1831, so they 
tended to steer clear of the southern Pacific, and the trade 
was dominated by British and Australian ships. The Amer¬ 
icans began to arrive in the second half of the 1830s and, 
according to the US consul at the Bay of Islands, Clendon, 
about 60 American ships visited the Bay of Islands in 
1839, most of them whalers from New England ports. 
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The first bay-whaling station in NZ in Tory Channel, Queen Charlotte Sound, at the turn of the 19th century, 


One estimate is that in 1839 about 200 whaling vessels 
were operating in NZ waters, although not all of them 
called into NZ ports. They were mostly in search of sperm 
whales, which were caught some distance from shore over 
deep water where they sought their main prey — giant 
squid. Sperm whales can grow up to 20 m in length, with 
the females slightly smaller. They were valued for their 
oil and spermacetic wax, and for ambergris which was of 
special value for perfumes. 

The most sought-after animal was the southern right 
whale, with the male 15 m in length and females slightly 
larger. These whales have in their mouths about 300 
horny plates up to 2 m in length which they use to filter 
small fish from the sea. These horny plates were known 
as whalebone, or baleen, and could fetch up to £2,000 
per ton for manufacture into corset ribs, upholstery pack¬ 
ing and a wide variety of other products. The southern 
right also produces a great deal of oil. It migrated annu¬ 
ally from summer feeding grounds in the sub-Antarctic 
waters, to breeding grounds between the Lat. 30° S and 
Lat. 45° S in winter and spring. During the breeding 
period, southern right whales often came relatively close 
to shore and could be hunted by boats from shore stations. 
The indiscriminate slaughter of this species during the 20 
years from 1830 to 1850 earned fortunes for some whal¬ 
ers, but almost destroyed the species to the point where it 
has never fully recovered and is still a rare animal. 

Another species sought by whaling vessels in this part 
of the world was the humpback whale, which grows to 
about 15 m in length. This whale had less valuable whale¬ 
bone plates, but a good oil content and more recently was 
used for the production of meat meal and sometimes pet 
foods. 

Following the British possession of NZ in 1840, port 


dues and excise duties were imposed and this reduced 
the number of visits by open sea whaling vessels. There 
was a brief upsurge during the second half of the 1840s, 
but the industry waned as the numbers of southern right 
whales declined sharply. During the 1830s and 1840s a 
large number of shore stations sprang up around the NZ 
coastline. 

Whaling was seasonal so, in most cases, the whalers 
farmed or were engaged as merchants or shippers during 
the off-season. Thus the take of two or three southern 
right whales during a season could be profitable. The 
only equipment required was tripots and barrels, as well 
as long boats for the actual catching of the whales. By 
the middle of the 1840s, about 100 small groups were 
reported to be operating from shore stations around the 
coast, and the total of oil and whalebone suggests the 
seasonal catch was about 400 southern right whales. The 
industry declined sharply from the end of the 1840s, as 
the number of whales which could be hunted close to the 
shore declined. 

Whaling and timber-milling were NZ’s first export 
industries of any consequence. Both had boom periods 
while the resource upon which they relied was plentiful, 
and then faded away as it was depleted. Whaling contin¬ 
ued from a base on Great Barrier Island until 1962, and 
in Tory Channel until 1965, but neither station had been 
profitable for some time before it closed. 

In 1963 the International Whaling Commission pro¬ 
hibited the killing of humpback whales throughout the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

WHANAU is the extended family household of Maori 
society, a number of which would collectively make up a 
hapu. In pre-European times the whanau was headed by 
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a kaumatua (head of the family), and included his wife 
or wives, their married sons and their wives and children, 
and all their unmarried children. 

WHANGAMATA is a township located on the Coroman¬ 
del Peninsula’s east coast on the south side of the entrance 
to Whangamata Harbour, 37 km south of Tairua and 
31 km north-east of Waihi. It is a resort town of 3,800 
residents whose numbers increase tenfold during January 
when the town is inundated with surfers and holidaymak¬ 
ers. It is administered by the Thames-Coromandel District 
Council. The stretch of ocean offshore is renowned for 
big-game fishing, with Mayor Island just 30 km to the 
south-east. The Tairua Forest lies around the northern 
and north-western shores of the harbour — a stretch of 
water that is navigable only by small craft. The town’s 
name means ‘harbour of obsidian’, after the black vol¬ 
canic rock that is often washed ashore here from nearby 
Mayor Island. 

WHANGANUI A HEI (CATHEDRALCOVE) MARINE 

RESERVE, officially named Te Whanganui A Hei, was 
established in 1993 (NZ’s sixth official marine reserve), 
and was the first marine reserve established on the Coro¬ 
mandel Peninsula. It is located at the south-eastern end 
of Mercury Bay and covers an area of 9 km 2 , comprising 
mainland coastline plus the offshore islands Motukorure, 
Moturoa, Motueka and Mahurangi. Reserve boundaries 
are physically marked by large white posts placed on the 
islands and at each end of the mainland boundary. 

The reserve contains reefs and soft sediment areas typi¬ 
cal of the Coromandel which support many plant, fish, 
mollusc and crustacean communities. All are accessible in 
sheltered locations, providing opportunities for research 
and education. Swimming, scuba diving, snorkelling and 
walking are popular activities. The taking of fish and other 
marine life from the reserve is prohibited. 

WHANGANUI NATIONAL PARK was gazetted in 
1986 and covers 74,231 ha in three sections of the sce¬ 
nic high points of the Whanganui River. It was the 10th 
national park to be established, the fourth in the North 
Island. The Whanganui River — the second longest in 
the North Island at 329 km — rises on Mt Tongariro and 
winds in a long south-westerly curve through the central 
volcanic plateau to the Tasman Sea near the city of Wan¬ 
ganui. Lowland forest surrounds the river in its middle 
and lower reaches — the heart of Whanganui National 
Park. The water body and bed of the Whanganui River 
are not included in the national park. 

The Whanganui is NZ’s longest navigable river, canoe- 
able for over 200 km, and was an important transport 
route for Maori over many hundreds of years, and for 
the early European settlers. It was a major area of Maori 
settlement with a large number of easily fortified pa on 
the cliffs along its length, and it was the scene of many 


territorial wars among the tribes. In time the river became 
linked by a series of pa which were later called ‘the plaited 
fibres of Hinengakau’. 

The first Europeans known to have spent any time in 
the area were a group of traders in 1831, led by a dealer in 
preserved Maori heads, Joe Rowe, whose own head was 
later cut off and preserved by Maori. Early European visi¬ 
tors were the missionaries Henry Williams and Octavius 
Hadfield, who visited there in 1840 to collect signatures 
from local Maori chiefs for the Treaty of Waitangi. In 
1891 a regular riverboat service began carrying passen¬ 
gers, mail and freight to the European settlers on the river 
between Taumarunui and Pipiriki, and a thriving tourist 
trade soon began between Mt Ruapehu and Wanganui. 
The main riverboat trade ceased in the 1920s due to better 
roads, a main trunk railway and other tourist attractions, 
although riverboats were still operating in the late 1950s. 

Today the trip down the river is classified as a Great 
Journey and a pass is required from October to April to 
use the facilities on the river. It is a relatively easy river 
to canoe or kayak and is suitable for novices. Erosion 
has created spectacular gorges, bluffs and a maze of 
intricate ridges and V-shaped valleys. There are huts and 
campsites along its banks. Tieke Hut is run as a marae 
(meeting house) by local Maori, and traditional customs 
are observed. 

The waters are an important habitat for the whio or 
blue duck, an endemic torrent duck admirably suited to 
river life. 

WHANGANUI REGIONAL MUSEUM, founded in 
1892, has developed an extensive collection of natural and 
human history with a regional emphasis. It houses objects 
of both national and international significance, and serves 
a large region stretching from Taumarunui to the sea and 
encompassing parts of south Taranaki and Rangitikei. 

Exhibition highlights include ‘Te Ati Haunui a Papa- 
rangi — The Maori Court’, featuring the war canoe Te 
Mate o Hoturoa and an internationally renowned collec¬ 
tion of taonga Maori, as well as Maori portraits by artist 
Gottfried Lindauer in the ‘Lindauer Gallery — Te Pataka 
Whakaahua’. ‘The Street: Wanganui 1900-1920’ recreates 
a glimpse of shops and businesses from this prosperous 
period in Wanganui’s history. ‘Nga Manu: Birds of NZ’ 
features many endangered and extinct species, including 
huia, kokako, whekau (or laughing owl), piopio and 
articulated moa skeletons, as well as NZ’s national icon, 
the kiwi. In ‘Whanganui Stories’, the history of Wan¬ 
ganui’s past and present is revealed through key people, 
places and events. Included are stories like the discovery 
of a new whale in 1933 by the museum’s curator, George 
Shepherd; the different experiences of Mother Mary Au- 
bert and James K Baxter at Jerusalem on the Whanganui 
River; and the effects of the Land Wars of the 1840s and 
1860s on life today. 

Community education programmes offer a range of 
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activities, tours and events for the whole community. 
Comprehensive education programmes are provided for 
schools and education institutions throughout the region. 

WHANGANUI RIVER (see Whanganui National Park) 

WHANGAREI is the main city of Northland, with an 
urban population estimated at 48,000 in an administrative 
district of 70,000 people. Situated on Whangarei Harbour, 
175 km north-west of Auckland, it is the commercial 
centre and port for the area, in which the main industries 
are dairying, timber milling, some sheep and cattle farm¬ 
ing, citrus growing, glass processing, ship building and, at 
Marsden Point, 30 km to the south-east, oil refining. 

A Scotsman, William Carruth, was the first settler at 
Whangarei in 1839. He came from New South Wales, 
and bought a block of land from local Maori. He was 
joined by two of his brothers and a married couple from 
Scotland. A famous NZ pioneer family, the Mairs, settled 
in the area in 1842, led by Gilbert Mair snr, who had lived 
in the Bay of Islands since his arrival 20 years earlier. An 
inner-city suburb of Whangarei is now known as Mair- 
town. The town became a centre of the kauri industry. 

The district was virtually abandoned by Europeans for 
about a decade after 1845, when the ravages of Heke in 
the north inspired most of the Europeans to move south to 
Auckland. The town had only 14,000 people in 1945, at 
the end of World War Two, and its real boom period was 
between 1961 and 1966, when the population increased 
from 23,000 to 31,000. Whangarei was declared a bor¬ 
ough in 1896 and a city in 1965, having expanded earlier 
in the decade to incorporate nearby Kamo and parts of 
Whangarei County. 

WHARE is the Maori word for house, and one adopted 
by European settlers in the early days for small, square 
or oblong houses, usually of one room, and sometimes 
erected by Maori workmen. The meeting house is whare 
hui or, sometimes, whare nui. 

WHEAO AND FLAXY POWER SCHEME had its 

beginnings in 1974, with the scheme being commissioned 
in 1980. Using water from the Rangitaiki River as it flows 
through the Kaingaroa Forest, east of Taupo, supple¬ 
mented by water from the Wheao River and Flaxy Creek, 
the scheme uses two turbines at the Wheao powerhouse 
to deliver 12 MW each, with a further 2 MW of back-up 
generation from two further turbines at the Flaxy power¬ 
house. The scheme is administered by TrustPower. 

WHEAT was introduced to NZ about 1813 by the Bay 
of Islands chief, Ruatara, who brought seeds from Samuel 
Marsden’s farm at Parramatta in Sydney. 

The seed grew well, but much of it was pulled up by in¬ 
quisitive Maori before it was fully ripe. They had no grain 
plants of their own and expected to find the grain at the 


root of the plant as with potato crops. The area in wheat 
gradually expanded to 12,000 ha in 1860, 35,000 ha in 
1870, and then raced away during the ‘Bonanza Wheat’ 
years to an average of 64,000 ha during the 1870s, an av¬ 
erage of 130,000 ha during the 1880s, 120,000 ha during 
the 1890s. The area declined during the early years of the 
20th century, but over the 40 years to World War Two was 
always about 100,000 ha. There was another sharp de¬ 
cline after World War Two, with a low point reached near 
the end of the 1950s, climbing again in the mid-1960s, 
before coming down at the end of the 1980s, and rising 
slightly by 2002, with a total harvest of 302,000 tonnes. 

Early varieties of wheat grown in NZ were almost 
certainly of Indian origin, because India was the source of 
supply for New South Wales whence came most NZ seed. 
The first selection and development of varieties most suit¬ 
ed to NZ conditions was made by F W Hilgendorf, whose 
pioneer work during the early part of the 20th century led 
to the establishment of the Wheat Research Institute. 

Fortunes were made from exports by South Island 
farmers during the bonanza years of the 1880s and 
1890s, but in more recent years the industry has aimed at 
something close to self-sufficiency, with the importation of 
some milling wheat, usually from Australia. The annual 
production of wheat as flour for milling is about 138,000 
tonnes. Wheat, like other cereals, is used extensively for 
poultry food. 

More than 95 per cent of NZ’s wheat is grown in the 
South Island, mostly in Canterbury and the rest in Otago 
and Southland, with about 2,700 ha in the North Island, 
mainly in Manawatu, Rangitikei and Wairarapa. 

WHELK (Cominella adspersa) is a marine snail with 
a plump conical shell, brown-grey with spiral striae 
(grooves) and sometimes speckled, with a great deal of yel¬ 
low within and around the aperture. It is a very common 
scavenger and is one of several species which perform this 
function in enclosed waters. The speckled whelk grows to 
about 5 cm and lives on muddy reefs, while the related C. 
glandiformis, which is about half the size, is more com¬ 
mon on and in mud flats and extends higher up the shore. 
Both have extensible siphons which they use to sense the 
presence of dead or dying animals and will quickly home 
in on them. They will also feed directly on living shellfish 
such as cockles; once one has succeeded in penetrating the 
shell the scent will quickly attract others, which often ag¬ 
gregate in a small heap as they feed on the dying animal. 

There are a number of other whelks, some quite large 
and attractive in shape and colour. 

WHINERAY, Sir Wilson James (1935- ) is regarded as 
one of the two or three greatest All Black captains, lead¬ 
ing the side in 68 of the 77 matches he played for NZ. 
He played his provincial rugby for Wairarapa, Mid-Can¬ 
terbury, Manawatu, Canterbury, Waikato and Auckland, 
as a front row loose-head prop and occasional No 8, 
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totalling 240 first-class appearances by the time of his 
retirement. Whineray played nine matches for NZ on a 
tour of Australia in 1957, was appointed All Black captain 
the following year at the age of only 23 (the youngest in 
30 years), and led the side at every subsequent appearance. 
He was a mature and efficient player, an inspiring leader 
and a master tactician who gave his name to the ‘Willie 
Away’ move in which a forward from the front of the 
lineout runs back along the pack, taking the ball en route 
and breaking past the back end of the lineout. 

Whineray had a successful career in commerce and 
was appointed in 1994 to head the Hillary Commission. 
He was made a Knight Companion of the New Zealand 
Order of Merit in June 1998 for services to sport and 
business management, and in 2003 was made a patron of 
the NZRFU. 

WHIRINAKI is a farming locality in the Hokianga, 
west of Kaikohe; a locality near Whakatane (actually 
Whirinaki Pa); a river in the Bay of Plenty which flows 
northwards into the Rangitaiki River near Murupara; a 
stream which rises in the Paeroa Range and flows into the 
Waikato River near Atiamuri; and a locality 14 km north 
of Napier, the site of the third gas-turbine generating plant 
in NZ. The Whirinaki Power Station was commissioned 
in 1978, burns diesel oil and has a generating capacity of 
216 MW to 240 MW (max). Whirinaki means in Maori 
both 'to lean’ and ‘the buttress of a house’. 

WHIRINAKI FOREST PARK was established in 1984 
and covers an area of 60,900 ha in the Bay of Plenty. It 
lies between the indigenous forests of the Urewera and 
the exotic plantations of Kaingaroa, and contains some 
of the finest stands of podocarps — ancient rimu, matai, 
miro, totara, kahikatea — left in NZ. These examples 
of the type of vegetation that was widespread before the 
great ice ages have led conservationists to battle for the 
preservation of the Whirinaki Forest. The small isolated 
settlement of Minginui is the centre for walkers, trampers 
and hunters. 

WHIRO, son of Rangi and Papa, is the Maori god of 
evil and darkness, one of the major gods in the Maori 
pantheon. 

WHITAKER, Sir Frederick (1812-91) was twice Premier 
of NZ, from October 1863 to November 1864 and from 
April 1882 to September 1883. He was born in England, 
qualified as a solicitor, emigrated to Sydney in 1839, prac¬ 
tised law in Kororareka in 1840, but moved to Auckland 
when Hobson established the new capital there. In 1852 
he was elected to the Legislative Council of New Ulster 
(which was never convened), and the following year be¬ 
came Auckland Provincial Solicitor and a member of the 
provincial executive and sat on the Provincial Council in 
1854 and 1855. He had been appointed to the Legislative 


Council of the General Assembly in 1853, and became 
Attorney-General the following year. 

Although neither period of national leadership lasted 
long, Whitaker was involved in the political life of the col¬ 
ony almost without a break until his death. He remained 
on the Legislative Council until 1864, having served as 
Speaker in 1855 and 1856, was Provincial Superintendent 
in Auckland from 1865 to 1867, a member of the House 
of Representatives in 1866 and 1867, and from 1876 to 
1879, when he again became a member of the council 
until his death in 1891. 

He was Attorney-General in Sewell’s administration, in 
Stafford’s, in Atkinson’s, in Hall’s and again in Atkinson’s 
1887-91 ministry. The only other portfolio he held in a 
long public career was Postmaster-General and Commis¬ 
sioner of Telegraphs in 1876. 

He was one of a group of Aucklanders who pursued 
with vigour the commercial opportunities for land specu¬ 
lation provided by the NZ Wars. His own administration 
was responsible for a ruthless, punitive confiscation of 
Maori lands, measures which tended to be unselective 
when others demanded only that the land of rebellious 
Maori should be taken. Although in large measure his 
policy achieved what he and his Auckland colleagues 
aimed for, in the end he was partially frustrated by 
Governor Grey and the Colonial Office. His commercial 
activities embraced not only land speculation but mining, 
finance, insurance, and sugar interests in both NZ and 
Fiji. Ironically, he left little estate, having been hard hit by 
the depression in the 1880s. 

WHITE, A Lois (1903-84) was born in Auckland and 
attended the Elam School of Art, Auckland, in the 1920s. 
She was influenced by the newly appointed director of the 
school, A J C Fisher, whose interest in drama also helped 
to give direction to her work. She taught at Takapuna 
Grammar School for eight years before becoming a tutor 
in drawing and painting at the Elam School of Art. During 
the 1930s she developed a decorative style that accom¬ 
modated religious and social allegorical themes. She also 
produced a number of portraits. During 1961-62 she 
went on an extended trip to Europe. In 1963 she retired 
from Elam. 

Interest in her work slumped during the 1960s but in 
recent years there has been a revival of interest, not only 
because of its decorative manner but also in the protest 
nature of her subjects. Anthony Mackle has described her 
as ‘one of the more interesting painters in Auckland dur¬ 
ing the 1930s and 1940s’. 

WHITE, John (1826-91) came to NZ with his parents 
in 1835, and became the outstanding Pakeha expert of 
his time on Maori language and culture. After spending 
some time in the Bay of Islands and the Hokianga as a 
boy, he and his brother were sent to England to finish 
their education. On his return he spent ten years in the 
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Hokianga, where he learnt to speak Maori fluently and 
spent much time with friendly tohunga who taught him 
Maori customs and allowed him to study their ceremonial. 
After moving to Auckland in 1851, White became inter¬ 
preter for George Grey and Gore-Browne and for a large 
number of other government officials, and acted as field 
interpreter for Generals Pratt and Cameron during the 
Taranaki Land Wars. Later he was a resident magistrate 
in the central Wanganui district, an officer of the Native 
Lands Court in Auckland and in Napier, and in 1879 was 
commissioned by the NZ government to compile a major 
traditional history of Maori. Six of the originally planned 
volumes of Ancient History of the Maori were published 
between 1887 and 1891. He never completed the work. 
Other publications were Maori Superstitions (1856), Te 
Ron, or the Maori at Home (1874), and Plan of the Maori 
Mythology (1878). When he died he left manuscripts for a 
large Maori dictionary and for two novels, one of which, 
Revenge: a Love Tale of the Mount Eden Tribe, was pub¬ 
lished in 1940. 

WHITE, Richard Alexander (Tiny) (1925-) was the great 
All Black lock forward of the 1950s. He was born near 
Gisborne, and educated at Gisborne District High School 
and Feilding Agricultural College. He served in Japan with 
the NZ occupation force, known as ‘Jay Force’, at the end 
of World War Two. He first came to rugby prominence in 
1949 when he represented Poverty Bay, North Island and 
the All Blacks who played a series against Australia while 
a touring All Black side was in South Africa. White played 
55 matches for NZ, including 23 consecutive internation¬ 
als, and scored 11 tries. A huge and powerful man, White 
was outstanding in the lineouts and the tight play and was 
also mobile and a good ball handler. He was a member 
of the great All Black side that won the series against the 
Springboks in NZ in 1956. 

A farmer and then later an insurance company rep¬ 
resentative, White was the mayor of Gisborne for two 
terms. One son, David, played representative rugby for 
Canterbury and Wairarapa-Bush. Another son, Chris, was 
a successful international oarsman. 

WHITE, Robin (1946-) was born in Te Puke. She gradu¬ 
ated with a Diploma of Fine Arts from Elam School of 
Fine Arts, University of Auckland, in 1967 and in 1971 
was an award winner in the Manawatu Prize for Con¬ 
temporary Art. Her early awareness of Rita Angus as 
a woman painter and in particular the Angus painting, 
Portrait of Betty Curnoiv, had a great influence on her 
own work. 

White has always documented aspects of her life, from 
her early paintings, screenprints and drawings in Welling¬ 
ton to her 1980s woodblocks and late 1990s pandanus 
works (woven by local women) at Tarawa, Kiribati, in 
the Central Pacific, where she moved to in 1982. She used 
traditional symbolism and patterns in her work, record¬ 


ing her life and the history of her new home. Her series 
themes have included everyday life, Kiribati during World 
War Two, nuclear war, the indigenous creation myths of 
Kiribati and gender issues. The issues White explores are 
universally relevant. In 2003 a large-scale retrospective 
of her work, Island Life: Robin White in New Zealand 
and Kiribati, toured NZ under the curatorship of the 
Hocken Library. The same year White was awarded a 
Distinguished Companion of the NZ Order of Merit for 
services to painting and printmaking. She currently lives 
and works in Masterton. 

WHITEBAIT consists of the young of the Galaxiidae 
family of fish which, caught en masse when running near 
the mouths of rivers, are a favoured national delicacy, 
especially in fritters. Many galaxiids spend their whole 
lives in fresh water, but several species spend some of their 
existence in the sea and migrate into fresh water to mature 
and spawn. The most common species in the whitebait 
catch in NZ is Galaxias maculatus, known when adult by 
its Maori name, inanga. The second most common is G. 
brevipinnis, or the koaro; and others are G. argenteus, or 
the giant kokopu; G. fasciatus, or banded kokopu; and G. 
postvectis, or short-jawed kokopu. There are another five 
members of the family not among the whitebait catches. 

The most productive whitebait rivers are those on the 
West Coast of the South Island (over 90 per cent of the 
catch) and the Waikato. Annual catch, hard to estimate 
because so many amateurs are involved when the fish run, 
is put at around 140 tonnes. Catches have been declining 
over recent years. Whitebait seasons are legislated for, to 
protect the resource, and run from 1 September to 14 
November on the West Coast, from 15 August to 30 No¬ 
vember elsewhere on the mainland, and from 1 December 
to 28 February at the Chatham Islands. 

Galaxiids also occur in Australia, South America and 
South Africa. 

WHITE BUTTERFLY ( Pieris rapae), an introduced spe¬ 
cies, is now the scourge of home gardeners because of 
its enthusiasm for laying eggs on garden greens, notably 
cabbages, which then play host to the voracious caterpil¬ 
lar. The male is identified by a single dark spot on each 
of its upper wings. The female has two. The wing span is 
between 40 and 50 mm. {See also Butterflies.) 

WHITE COCKATOO (see Parrots and Parakeets) 

WHITE-FACED HERON ( see Herons) 

WHITEHEAD (Mohoua albicilla) is a small forest bird. 
It belongs to the family of whistlers (Pachycephalidae), 
which also includes yellowhead and brown creeper. Its 
upper surface, wings and tail are pale brown, and its 
underparts and head are white. It is 15 cm long from head 
to tail. The whitehead is found in the North Island, south 
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of a line drawn between Te Aroha and Pirongia, and on 
Little Barrier, Tiritiri Matangi, Kapiti and Arid Islands. It 
lives in both native and exotic forests and feeds mainly on 
insects. It builds nests in shrubs or low trees. Two to four 
white eggs, with variable pinks, reds and browns, are laid 
between October and February. 

The song is a canary-like melodious warble which 
comes from the tree tops. The whitehead is thought to be 
polygamous like the yellowhead. 

WHITE HERON (see Herons) 

WHITE ISLAND in the Bay of Plenty, 50 km north of 
Whakatane, at the northern end of the Taupo volcanic 
zone, is an active volcano. It was named by Captain Cook, 
because it always appeared to be in a cloud of white 
steam. The Maori name is Whakaari. Scrub vegetation 
covers some parts of the island, which is frequently visited 
by scientists and sightseers. 

The island is notoriously unreliable and not without 
its dangers. For a number of years sulphur deposits were 
mined on the island. In 1913 there was a sharp increase 
in volcanic activity and on 10 September 1914 an unex¬ 
pected explosion precipitated a landslide that swept the 
entire mining settlement out to sea, leaving no trace of 
all 12 people on the island. Further unsuccessful attempts 
were made to mine the sulphur deposits but the island is 
now simply a private scenic reserve. 


■ 



White Island. 


WHITETAIL DEER (Odocoileus virgineanus) were intro¬ 
duced from the US in 1905. They are confined to Stewart 
Island where they are common, and to the head of Lake 
Wakatipu. They are smaller than sika, have bushy tails, 
and are cunning and timid. Sometimes called Virginia 
Deer, they have adapted to eating seaweed on Stewart 
Island, as well as the usual grass and leaf of rain forest at 
the lower altitudes. 


WHITIANGA is an attractive town and farming locality 
of around 3,000 people on Coromandel’s east coast, situ¬ 
ated on the western side of Mercury Bay, 34 km south-east 
by road from Coromandel township and 67 km north-east 
by road from Thames; it is administered by the Thames- 
Coromandel District Council. Like Whangamata to the 
south, it is a resort town renowned for its sea fishing, 
especially big game. 

The locality was one of Captain Cook’s early landing 
places. He spent time in the area to observe the transit 
of Mercury in November 1769. The area later become 
known for its kauri timber; it is recorded that a tree felled 
here measured 7.3 m in diameter and was estimated to 
be nearly 1,400 years old. The name Whitianga means 
the crossing, or ford, which refers to the crossing of the 
harbour by the people of the Arawa canoe during the 
legendary great migration of AD 1350. 

WHITING (Micromesistius australis) is a slender fish 
averaging about 40 cm in length and weighing about 
400 g. It belongs to the cod family and is characterised by 
having three dorsal fins and two anal fins. The back is grey 
with a blueish tinge and is speckled with small black spots 
while the sides and belly are silvery-white. The scales are 
small and easily dislodged. 

It is very similar to the northern blue whiting of the 
North Atlantic but grows to a slightly larger size and has 
a firmer flesh. Abundant in deep water south of NZ over 
the Campbell Plateau and the Pukaki Rise, it represents 
a considerable resource capable of yielding up to 50,000 
tonnes each year but the bad sea and weather conditions 
in the area and its relatively low unit value preclude its 
full-scale exploitation except by large factory vessels. Since 
the declaration of the 200-mile Exclusive Economic Zone 
it has been taken under licence by foreign trawlers. 

WHITING, Dr Clifford Hamilton (1936- ) is a renowned 
sculptor, carver and educator specialising in Maori craft 
skills. Born in Te Kaha in the Bay of Plenty he is a mem¬ 
ber of the Whanau-a-Apanui tribe. He attended teachers’ 
training college in Wellington in 1955, became an art advi¬ 
sor to education boards, and from 1972 to 1981 was art 
lecturer at Palmerston North Teachers College. He places 
high importance on the role of marae in the maintenance 
of Maori arts and culture, including the visual artforms 
like whakairo and raranga. 

Many of his impressive large-scale works are displayed 
in public places such as the Christchurch High Court, the 
National Library, National Archives, Otago Museum and 
Museum of NZ Te Papa Tongarewa. His work shows 
close affinity with Maori traditions but also reinterprets 
these in a contemporary setting. 

In 1995, Dr Whiting was appointed to the role of Te 
Kaihautu of Te Papa, where he developed the marae at 
the museum. He has served as Deputy Chair of the Queen 
Elizabeth II Arts Council and was a foundation member 
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and later chaired MASPAC, the Maori and South Pacific 
Arts Council. He was appointed to the country’s highest 
honour, the Order of NZ, in 1998. In 2003 he completed 
the wharenui at Te Rau Aroha Marae in Bluff and that 
same year was awarded the prestigious Te Waka Toi 
Exemplary Award. In presenting the award, Elizabeth 
Ellis said, ‘Cliff is one of the highly significant Maori art¬ 
ists who took the traditional arts of Maori into the 20th 
century and beyond’. 

WIFFEN, Joan (1922- ) is internationally renowned as 
‘The Dinosaur Lady’, and is credited with being the first 
person to discover dinosaur fossils in NZ. Her family’s 
hobby was rock collecting and they travelled widely col¬ 
lecting minerals and fossils in NZ and Australia. 

Eventually she set out in search of dinosaur remains in 
Hawke’s Bay, unaware of the conventional view that NZ 
was one of the least likely places for dinosaurs to have 
lived. In 1975 she found a fossil bone that later turned 
out to be part of the vertebra of the first-known terrestrial 
dinosaur from NZ, a theropod. The whole animal was 7 
m long and 2 m high, walked on two legs and was car¬ 
nivorous. This discovery proved her theory that dinosaurs 
had roamed NZ and were more resilient and adaptable 
than previously believed. 

In 1980, she found the skeleton of a new genus and spe¬ 
cies of mosasaur, a 15 m carnivorous marine reptile with 
broad, webbed paddles for limbs, and a crocodile-like 
head. She subsequently discovered three more species. 

Entirely self-taught. Dr Wiffen has led a small team of 
largely amateur palaeontologists who documented virtu¬ 
ally all NZ’s known dinosaur fauna. She has published 
many scientific papers, undertaken painstaking fossil 
preparation, taxonomic description and palaeontologi¬ 
cal interpretation. She has also promoted palaeontology 
through contributions to popular books and articles, pub¬ 
lic lectures and school presentations. Dr Wiffen’s work 
figures prominently in The Museum of New Zealand Te 
Papa Tongarewa and the Hawke’s Bay Museum. 

She has been honoured for her work with an honor¬ 
ary doctorate, a CBE and the prestigious Morris Skinner 
Award by the United States-based Society of Vertebrate 
Palaeontology for outstanding contributions to scientific 
knowledge through her collections of dinosaurs and other 
reptile fossils. 

WIGRAM, Henry Francis (1857-1934) was one of the 
pioneers of aviation in NZ. Born in London, the son 
of a barrister and grandson of a baronet, Wigram was 
educated at Harrow, and went into banking but in 1883 
his unsound health persuaded him to emigrate to NZ. In 
1885 he returned to England to marry and in 1886 he 
went into business in Christchurch and became involved 
in construction supplies, meat processing and other com¬ 
mercial enterprises. He was chairman and major share¬ 
holder in the Lyttelton Times and a progressive force in 


Canterbury politics as mayor of Christchurch and presi¬ 
dent of the Canterbury Chamber of Commerce and as an 
office-holder in many other community organisations. 

Wigram had one of the first motor cars in Christ¬ 
church and when he visited England in 1908 was intrigued 
by the exploits of the pioneer aviators in Europe and the 
US. He became a fervent believer in the future of aviation 
for military and transport purposes. After another visit to 
England in 1913 he came home again to form Canterbury 
(NZ) Aviation Ltd, a non-profit company, and established 
a flying school to train pilots for the war, to promote 
aviation for defence and to develop commercial aviation. 
He had three single-seater aircraft and bought land at 
Sockburn for an aerodrome. The airfield was later named 
Wigram in his honour. 

His promotion of aviation cost him personally the huge 
sum of £29,000. He was knighted in 1926. 

WILDER, George (1937- ) was NZ’s best-known prison 
escaper and in his heyday became something of a folk 
hero. A popular song written about the ‘Wilder Colonial 
Boy’, as he was known, was banned from being broadcast 
on the radio as it was seen to glorify a criminal. In 1960 
he was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for theft 
and burglary. On 17 May 1962 he escaped from New Ply¬ 
mouth Prison and remained at large for 65 days. In 1963, 
with three other prisoners, he escaped from Mt Eden Pris¬ 
on by chiselling off the lock of his cell and releasing other 
inmates with a key he had made. They climbed a wall by 
standing on each other’s shoulders and let a rope made 
of bed sheets down the other side. The others were soon 
recaptured but Wilder remained on the run for 173 days. 
He escaped again from Mt Eden prison in 1965 but this 
time freedom was short-lived. For all his escapes, Wilder 
had another 14 years added on to his original four years. 

WILDING, Frederick Anthony (1883-1915), NZ’s most 
successful tennis player, was born at Christchurch, the son 
of a lawyer, and qualified as a lawyer in 1909 after attend¬ 
ing Trinity College, Cambridge. He did not practise but 
went into commerce. He was NZ handicap singles tennis 
champion at 16, won the Wimbledon men’s singles from 
1910 to 1913, represented Australasia in the Davis Cup 
and was in the winning teams of 1907, 1909 and 1914. 
He won tennis titles in many parts of the world during 
the years up to World War One, and his most successful 
year was 1913 when he won the world lawn tennis title 
at Wimbledon, the world hard court title in Paris and the 
world covered court title in Stockholm. He served as a 
captain with the Army Intelligence Corps during World 
War One, and was killed at Ypres in May 1915. 

WILKINS, Damien (1963- ) is one of the most distinc¬ 
tive fiction writers to emerge in the 1980s, a writer of 
‘exceptionally promising talent’ which won him a Whiting 
Writers Award from the Mrs Giles Whiting Foundation, 
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New York. Wilkins was born and educated in Lower Hutt 
and studied at Victoria University from where he graduat¬ 
ed in 1984. After a spell of teaching at the university and a 
period spent travelling overseas, he was assistant editor at 
Victoria University Press from 1988 to 1990, from where 
he went on to do an MFA in creative writing at Washing¬ 
ton University, St Louis. Since 1992 he has been a full-time 
writer and occasional writing tutor in Wellington. 

Wilkins’ earliest short stories were published in various 
periodicals in the late 1980s. His first collection, The Vet¬ 
eran Perils (1990), was co-winner of the inaugural Heine- 
mann Reed Fiction Award. He has since published a book 
of poems, The Idles (1993), and four novels: The Misera- 
bles (1993), an ironic coming-of-age novel which won the 
1994 NZ Book Award for Fiction, Little Masters (1996), 
which deals with young NZers abroad, Nineteen Widows 
Under Ash (2000), and Chemistry (2002). Wilkins is also 
renowned for his literary reviews and critical essays, and 
was a founding editor of Sport literary magazine. In 2002 
he wrote When Famous People Come to Town, which was 
published in the Montana Estates essay series. 

WILKINSON, Iris (see Hyde, Robin) 

WILLIAMS, Bryan George (1950- ) was the outstand¬ 
ing All Black three-quarter of the 1970s and in 1980 was 
named by journalists as the ‘Player of the Decade’ for the 
1970s. Of Samoan extraction, Williams was born and 
educated at Auckland and was a rugby player of outstand¬ 
ing promise at both primary and secondary school. He 
became a member of the Auckland representative side in 
1969 at the age of 18 and moved into the All Blacks the 
following season. In his 113 matches for the All Blacks, 
he scored 401 points from 66 tries, 22 conversions, 30 
penalty goals and one dropped goal. The 66 tries was 
easily a record for any NZ player by the time he retired in 
1978. He continued to play for Auckland into the 1980s. 
Williams had an enormous following whenever he played 
for his club, Ponsonby, for his province or for NZ, and 
was known universally as ‘Beegee’. 

After retiring from rugby he took up coaching, includ¬ 
ing the highly successful Auckland side during 1987-91. 
From 1991 Williams became involved in Western Samoan 
rugby, initially as technical adviser, and from 1996 as 
coach of the national team. In 2000-01 he was assistant 
coach of the Hurricanes team in the Super 12. He has since 
coached Auckland development sides and been involved in 
the administration of the Ponsonby club. Both his sons, 
Gavin and Paul, have played representative rugby. 

WILLIAMS, Harold (1876-1928), one of the most bril¬ 
liant linguists and journalists NZ has produced, was born 
at Auckland, the son of the Rev W J Williams, editor of 
the Methodist Times and president for a time of the Aus¬ 
tralasian Wesleyan Methodist Church. In his early years, 
Harold Williams taught himself Latin, Greek, Hebrew 


and a number of European and Pacific Island languages. 
He sat a BA in 1893 but failed because of his lifelong 
inability to master mathematics. He entered the Methodist 
Ministry and served at churches in Taranaki and North 
Auckland before sailing for Europe to attend Munich 
University. While representing The Times at Stuttgart he 
met and married Ariadna Tyrkova, the first woman to 
be elected to the Russian Duma. In 1905 he went to Rus¬ 
sia where he lived for 14 years, representing British and 
American newspapers. Later, he wrote a book, Russia 
of the Russians. From 1918, Williams was, first, foreign 
editor and then director of the foreign department of The 
Times and his editorials on foreign affairs were regarded 
as authoritative in many countries of the world. He is said 
to have spoken 58 languages fluently as well as some of 
their dialects. Among the languages with which he was 
very familiar were Swahili, Hausa and Zulu. It was once 
said of him that he read grammars all his life as other 
people read detective stories. 

WILLIAMS, Henry (1792-1867) was an influential, 
pioneer Church of England missionary in the early days 
of European settlement in NZ. He was a Royal Navy 
midshipman from 1806 until sitting and passing his 
examinations for Lieutenant in 1812, and saw action 
against Danish and American ships. He retired in 1815 
after the end of the Napoleonic Wars. He was then 
ordained in the Church of England, and sailed for New 
South Wales as a missionary in 1822. He met Samuel 
Marsden at Sydney, accompanied him on his fourth visit 
to NZ in 1823, and remained here as the leader of the 
Church mission to Maori. 

Williams was an intrepid and obstinate worker for 
peace, at a time when inter-tribal warfare with the use of 





Henry Williams. 
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muskets was decimating the Maori population. The earli¬ 
est missionaries occasionally gave way to the persuasion 
of Maori and traded in muskets, but Williams adamantly 
opposed this and had it stopped. He became a powerful 
advocate among Maori for signing the Treaty of Waitangi 
because he felt that the steady influence of the British gov¬ 
ernment was needed to curb the lawlessness of Europeans 
and the unbridled purchase of large areas of land. 

He tried to defend and protect Maori interests at a 
time of conflict between the two races, and earned the 
criticism and even hatred of some Europeans for attempt¬ 
ing to do so. Once British authority had been established, 
Williams said he had purchased 11,000 acres (4,455 ha) 
from Maori, and this was confirmed by the government in 
1844. However, he had made an enemy of George Grey, 
and then came into dispute with Bishop Selwyn over the 
demand from the new bishop that all missionaries forego 
claims for more than 2,560 acres (1,036 ha). 

Williams refused to comply because he considered his 
claims to be justified in view of his large family, some of 
them grown-up sons by the 1840s, and the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society (CMS) then dismissed him from its service. 
He was reinstated in 1855, but never again achieved the 
same eminence within the organisation in NZ. 

WILLIAMS, Roy Alfred (1934- ), NZ’s finest exponent 
of the decathlon, won the gold medal for the ten-event 
contest at the British Empire and Commonwealth Games 
at Kingston in 1966. He won the NZ title from 1956 
to 1961, from 1965 to 1967 and again in the 1969-70 
season. He won the Australian decathlon title in 1963 
and then spent time in the US in order to improve under 
the more intensive competition available there in the 
decathlon. 

Williams was born and educated at Dunedin and is the 
brother of Olympic long jump gold medallist Yvette, her¬ 
self a brilliant all-rounder. He was inducted into the NZ 
Sports Hall of Fame in 1990. 

WILLIAMS, Cardinal Thomas Stafford (1930- ) has 
been head of the Catholic Church in NZ since 1979. He 
was born in Wellington, and attended schools in Miramar 
and Lower Hutt before attending St Patrick’s College in 
Wellington and St Kevin’s College in Oamaru. He was 
ordained a Priest in Rome in 1959 after completing 
seminary studies at Holy Cross Seminary, Mosgiel and the 
Pontifical College de Propaganda Fide in Rome. He was 
ordained Archbishop for the Wellington Archdiocese in St 
Mary of the Angels, Wellington, on 20 December 1979, 
and was created a Cardinal in Rome in 1983. 

Cardinal Williams is Moderator of the Tribunal of 
the Catholic Church for NZ, and Episcopal Deputy of 
the NZ Catholic Education Office and Catholic Enquiry 
Centre. He has been at the forefront of a wide range of 
church and community activities, issues and debates, and 
is a Chaplain and Sub-Prelate of the Order of St John. He 


was appointed to NZ’s highest honour, the Order of NZ, 
on 5 June 2000. 

WILLIAMS, William (1800-78), younger brother of 
Henry Williams, qualified as a surgeon, and gained a BA 
in classics at Oxford, before he was ordained a priest and 
came to NZ to join his brother. He arrived in 1826 and 
quickly made a study of the Maori language, which made 
him useful out in the field. In the early 1830s he spent 
some years in the South Auckland/Bay of Plenty/East 
Coast area, establishing Maori teachers. In 1840 he took 
his family to Gisborne, as the minister in charge of a par¬ 
ish which covered that part of the North Island from East 
Cape to Cape Palliser. 

In 1859 Selwyn appointed William Williams as the 
First Bishop of Waiapu, a post he held until he suffered 
a stroke in 1876. A son, William Leonard Williams, was 
the third Bishop of Waiapu, from 1895 to 1909, and a 
grandson, Herbert William Williams, was the sixth bishop 
from 1930 to 1937. William Williams was an amateur 
philologist and, immediately after his arrival in NZ, 
began studying the grammar and structure of Maori. His 
Dictionary of the NZ Language and A Concise Grammar 
were published in 1844, and revised and reissued many 
times over the following decades. Earlier, in 1837, he had 
published a translation of the New Testament in Maori. 
His last work was Christianity Among the NZers (1867). 
Williams was a thoughtful, considerate and scholarly man, 
much loved by his parishioners. 

WILLIAMS, Yvette Winifred (1929- ) was one of NZ’s 
greatest athletes, winning one Olympic gold medal and 
four Commonwealth Games gold medals between 1950 
and 1954, and setting a world record for the long jump. 

She was born in Dunedin, educated at Otago Girls’ 
High School, worked as a book-keeper and first became 
prominent in athletics nationally at the age of 18. Between 
then and her retirement in 1954 at the age of 25, she won 
eight NZ shot-put titles, seven long jump, four discus, 
one javelin, and one 80 m hurdles titles. At the 1950 
Commonwealth Games in Auckland, she won the long 
jump in a new games record distance of 19 feet and 4Vi 
inches (5.9 m), and took the silver medal in the javelin. 
At Helsinki in 1952 she won the Olympic long jump 
gold medal, with a new Olympic record of 20 feet and 
5Vz inches (6.23 m). Her greatest year was 1954 when, 
at Vancouver, she won Empire gold medals for the long 
jump, shot put and discus, and was placed sixth in the 
final of the 80 m hurdles, and at another meet set a new 
world mark for the long jump with 20 feet and 7Vi inches 
(6.28 m). 

She also played basketball for NZ. She was 
inducted into the NZ Sports Hall of Fame in 1990. In 
2000 she was voted Otago Sportsperson of the Century. 
Her married name is Corlett. 
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WILLIAMSON, James Cassius (1845-1913), who has 
been described as 'the greatest impresario in Australasian 
theatrical history’, established the organisation that domi¬ 
nated live theatre in NZ from the early 1880s until World 
War Two. 

The J C Williamson organisation set up tours of both 
Australia and NZ for every type of theatrical programme 
— grand opera, musical comedy, serious drama, variety 
and vaudeville. The organisation had the Australasian 
rights for Gilbert and Sullivan and, at the height of the 
popularity of their work, the performances drew packed 
houses for tour after tour. Williamson was born in Penn¬ 
sylvania, the son of a physician, and as a young man 
travelled widely in the US with a provincial theatrical 
company. He and his wife, Maggie Moore, toured Aus¬ 
tralia in 1874 and five years later returned to settle in that 
country. Williamson was an actor-manager but it was as 
an entrepreneur that he excelled. He and two partners 
had theatres in Melbourne, Adelaide and Sydney in the 
1880s and 1890s but, from the turn of the century, the 
organisation was his. Right from the time he first estab¬ 
lished himself in Australia, Williamson included NZ cities 
on his theatre circuit. His operation was still a powerful 
force in NZ theatre when it was bought by Sir Robert 
Kerridge in 1947. It remained dominant in Australia until 
the 1970s and ceased to exist as a company in 1982. 

WILSON, Guthrie Edward (1914-84) was a NZ-born 
novelist, whose Brave Company , published in 1951, was 
praised by some critics as the best novel by an infantry¬ 
man to come out of World War Two. Wilson was born 
in Palmerston North, and educated at Palmerston North 
Boys’ High School, where he later taught as head of the 
history, geography and social studies department, and 
wrote Brave Company and other novels while teaching 
there. He served with the 25th Battalion, Second Division, 
in World War Two. He went to Sydney as senior classics 
master at Newington College in 1956, joined the staff of 
Scots College in Sydney in 1960, and became headmaster 
in 1966. His later works include: Julien Ware (1952), 
The Feared and the Fearless (1954), Sweet White Wine 
(1956), Strip Jack Naked (1957), Dear Miranda (1960), 
The Incorruptibles (1961), and The Return of the Snow- 
White Puritan (1963). Wilson was a skilled and successful 
novelist who never, however, achieved quite the impact of 
Brave Company with any of his later work. 

WILSON AND HORTON is the largest and oldest pub¬ 
lisher in NZ and is best known for its masthead newspa¬ 
per, the New Zealand Herald , the only daily newspaper 
in NZ’s largest city, Auckland. Wilson and Horton was 
established in 1863 but it was actually preceded by the 
NZ Herald which was first published in 1842 by Wil¬ 
liam Chisholm Wilson, a printer and a journalist who 
emigrated to NZ from Scotland in 1841. It folded soon 
afterwards, but Wilson later relaunched it in 1863. 


After Wilson’s death in 1876 his company was merged 
with that of Alfred Horton, a journalist who ran the com¬ 
pany successfully. Though the company went public in 
the 1960s, it remained under the leadership of the Horton 
family. After Alfred Horton it was under the guidance of 
Henry, then Ronald, and finally Michael. 

In the middle of the 1990s the company made a major 
investment in colour presses in a new printing facility in 
Auckland. Brierley Investments Ltd considered that the 
company was undervalued and bought shares. After a 
sometimes acrimonious fight between BIL and Michael 
Horton, Tony O’Reilly’s Independent Newspapers effec¬ 
tively took control of the company. The Hortons exited 
and for a while published the Manukau Daily News (later 
renamed the Daily News) but this was closed in 1999. In 
2001, Wilson and Horton became part of APN News and 
Media, one of Australia’s largest media companies. 

WIMMERA was the name of a 3,022-tonne steamship 
that was sunk off the NZ coast by a German mine on 26 
June 1918, towards the end of World War One. 

The ship had left Auckland en route for Sydney and 
was off North Cape when the mine which had been laid 
by the Wolf, a German raider, blew away a part of the 
stern. Twenty-seven of the 141 passengers and crew died. 
The master of the Wimmera had ignored a warning that 
the mine had been swept away from the vicinity of the 
Australian coast and that ships should keep away from 
specified areas. Captain H J Kell and several of his sen¬ 
ior officers went down with the ship. At the time of the 
explosion, a heavy sea was running but four boats made 
the coast and other survivors were picked up by ships sent 
out to search for them after the alarm was raised by those 
who had made shore. 

WIND New Zealand is a fairly windy place, being very 
exposed to the westerly airflows around the southern 
ocean. Winds are strongest in exposed coastal and moun¬ 
tain areas, and in locations such as Wellington, where the 
winds are channelled through gaps in hill ranges. Wind 
speeds and directions are influenced by local features, 
and can vary significantly over distances of just a few 
kilometres. Winds in New Zealand are also influenced 
by sea breezes (when the air over the land warms up and 
draws cool air from the sea), by land breezes (the opposite 
of sea breezes), by katabatic flows (when cool night-time 
air drains down valleys), and by foehn winds (when air 
descends behind mountain ranges, creating very warm, 
dry conditions, particularly in Canterbury). Winds in 
many places are moderate to strong through the year, 
making the prospect of wind power very attractive, with 
several new wind farms operating or planned. 

WINE has been produced in NZ since the earliest days of 
European settlement. 

It is believed the first vines were planted by mission- 
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ary Samuel Marsden, probably before 1820, but the first 
expert viticulturist was James Busby, who arrived here as 
British Resident in 1833. Busby had been a pioneer of the 
Australian wine industry, and his textbook on the subject, 
published in 1825, was the first book on viticulture pub¬ 
lished in the Southern Hemisphere. The French navigator, 
Dumont d’Urville, remarked that he ‘enjoyed very much’ 
the light white wine made by Busby, which he drank in 
the Bay of Islands in 1840. The French settlers at Akaroa 
planted vines, but did not succeed in establishing a wine 
tradition among their descendants. The French Catholic 
leader, Bishop Pompallier, had an interest in wine, and 
this led to the establishment of the vineyard at Meeanee 
in Hawke’s Bay, still producing wine today. By 1900 small 
vineyards were operating elsewhere in Hawke’s Bay and in 
the Auckland-Northland region. 

Attempts were made during the closing years of the 
19th century and early in the 20th to bring respectability 
and quality to the wine industry here. An Italian, Romeo 
Bragato, was appointed head of the viticultural division of 
the Department of Agriculture in 1902, and was respon¬ 
sible for setting up a government research centre for wine 
at Te Kauwhata. Its products were occasionally successful 
at wine competitions in other countries, but the industry 
could not break free commercially from the grip placed on 
it by the once-powerful prohibitionist movement in NZ. 

Despite the influence of Dalmatian winemakers in the 
Auckland-Northland region, and of other southern Euro¬ 
pean and Middle Eastern immigrants, wine in this country 
was regarded by the vast majority of the population as 
‘plonk’ until after World War Two. Since the end of the 
1960s, there has been an accelerating consumption and 
interest in wine. The top NZ white table wines are now re¬ 
garded as comparable with the best in other countries, and 
there is an increasing respect for some of the best reds. 

Consumption of wine rose from a negligible amount at 
the end of World War Two to 5.5 litres per head per year 
in 1971, to 13.4 litres per head per year ten years later, 
and by the mid-2000s consumption had reached almost 
20 litres per head per year. 

The area in grape production was about 400 ha at the 
end of World War Two, about 670 ha by the end of the 
1960s, about 6,000 ha by the mid-1980s, and over 11,500 
ha at the end of the 1990s. The area under production is 
increasing rapidly; from 11,648 hectares in 2001 it rose 
to 18,112 hectares in 2004 and is expected to be 20,877 
hectares in 2006. The 2004 crop, at 166,000 tonnes, 
was more than twice as big as any previous harvest. The 
expansion is aimed to meet growing overseas demand 
for premium NZ wine, principally Sauvignon Blanc, 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. These three varieties account 
for the bulk of the total vineyard area, with Sauvignon 
Blanc accounting for almost half of the total vintage. 

Total wine production is now over 90 million litres 
a year, depending on vintage (harvest) conditions, yield 
(tonnes produced per hectare) and the area of producing 


vines. The top three grape-producing areas are (in order) 
Marlborough, Hawke’s Bay and Gisborne, which together 
account for around 92 per cent of the total national 
harvest. Exports for the year ended March 2003 totalled 
$281 million. The key export markets for NZ are the UK, 
Australia and the US (together taking around 80 per cent 
of exports). In 2001 exports represented 34 per cent of 
total sales, but by 2010 this is predicted to rise to 66.7 
per cent. Exports will clearly dominate the industry in the 
future. 

The number of wineries has also increased at a 
rapid rate as smaller ‘boutique’ wineries have become 
increasingly popular, along with the growth of visitors 
to wineries and winery cafes and restaurants. There were 
around 334 wineries at the end of the 1990s, twice the 
number in 1992, but this has grown to over 460. 

Supermarkets now control almost 60 per cent of NZ’s 
total wine sales, where in 2004 the average price paid for a 
bottle of white wine was $11.08, and $10.42 for reds. Less 
then half the wine consumed in NZ is produced locally. 

WINEBOX was the name given to an investigation into 
allegations of tax evasion that resulted in a Commission 
of Enquiry involving some of NZ’s largest companies. 
The ‘Winebox’ was literally a wine box which contained 
potentially incriminating documents belonging to Euro¬ 
pean Pacific Banking Corporation, which was based in the 
tax haven of the Cook Islands. 

The documents were first brought to the attention 
of the public by MP Winston Peters during a speech in 
March 1994 when he was given permission officially to 
table the documents in the House of Parliament. They 
were subsequently published under the auspices of parlia¬ 
ment. 

At first the allegations were going to be investigated 
by a parliamentary select committee but then that was 
changed to a Commission of Enquiry under former Chief 
Justice Sir Ronald Davison. On 7 November 1994 the 
Commission of Enquiry into Certain Matters Related to 
Taxation finally began and went on for three years with 
sometimes reluctant businessmen as the key witnesses. 
Finally Davison reported that there were no grounds for 
the claims of fraud made by Winston Peters. 

However, Peters challenged the decision in the courts 
and in 1999 was vindicated by an appeal court judgement 
that Davison had made significant errors in law in making 
his judgment. 

WINTON, a town with around 2,200 people, 30 km 
north of Invercargill, is the commercial and administra¬ 
tive centre for one of the richest sheep-farming districts 
in NZ. The town was named after Thomas Winton, a 
well-known stockman, who used the town site as a camp¬ 
ing place during the 1850s and helped with the survey of 
the town in 1862. Winton became a borough in 1877 and 
was incorporated within the Southland District Council in 
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1989. Because of the wealthy hinterland, it is one of the 
most affluent towns of its size in the country. 

Winton has a claim to fame it would rather not have 
— home to Minnie Dean, the so-called ‘Winton Baby 
Farmer’, the only woman ever to be executed in NZ. 

WINZ (see Social Development, Ministry of) 

Wl REPA, Tutere (1877-1945) was one of the most 
prominent and forceful members of the Young Maori 
Party. He was born near Te Kaha in the Bay of Plenty, 
with three tribal affiliations: Apanui and Ngati Porou on 
his father’s side, and Ngati Kahungunu on his mother’s. 
He was educated at Te Aute College and Otago University, 
from which he graduated in 1908 with an MB and ChB. 
He was an outstanding rugby player, representing both 
Otago University and Otago Province. He spent most of 
his professional life in practice among his own people at 
Te Araroa, where he became recognised as an authority on 
Maori tribal history. 

WOMEN IN WARTIME have made huge contributions 
to the NZ cause, but more enduringly the independence 
women learned while men were away fighting altered the 
fabric of our society. 

World War One Although a contingent of seven NZ 
nurses served in South Africa in 1899 during the Boer War, 
and six nursing sisters went to German-occupied Samoa 
in 1914 at the commencement of World War One, the 
first women to serve formally in a NZ military organisa¬ 
tion were those nurses who joined the NZ Army Nursing 
Service (NZANS) when it was founded in 1915. During 
World War One, 550 of the more than 640 NZ nurses 
who served in hospitals and hospital ships served in the 


NZANS. Many other NZ women served as VADs (mem¬ 
bers of the Voluntary Aid Detachment units) in England 
in the British and NZ Red Crosses. Some nurses worked 
on hospital ships such as the Mabeno and Marama and 
ten lost their lives when the troopship Marquette was tor¬ 
pedoed between Alexandria and Salonika. Many received 
medals and special awards for their service and a memo¬ 
rial fund was established in honour of the nurses who lost 
their lives. 

For working women the departure of men to the front 
created a bonanza in employment opportunities. Before 
the war only 17 per cent of women worked. During the 
war this increased to 22 per cent. Women particularly 
moved into clerical and office jobs which had previously 
been the preserve of men. There were 1,106 female clerks 
and cashiers in 1911, but 4,967 by 1921; 627 female shop 
assistants in 1911, but 7,007 by 1921. 

World War Two had a much more profound impact 
on women’s roles. Women served in the armed forces and 
also took over a great number of civilian jobs which previ¬ 
ously had been closed to them. In this war, women did all 
the things they had done in the first. They rolled bandages 
and cooked and packed food parcels for overseas troops. 
By the end of 1941 they had knitted 94,000 balaclavas, 
95,000 scarves, 98,000 mittens and 8,600 pairs of socks. 
Over a million food parcels were packed for prisoners 
of war. In the early years of the war, women played a 
full part in civilian organisations such as the Emergency 
Precautions committees formed nationwide at the request 
of the government. They served as wardens, learned first 
aid, how to fight fires and deal with unexploded bombs. 
They were trained as runners in case communications 
were severed. 

As well as a re-constituted NZANS, a number of 



NZ women serving in the Middle East on parade through Cairo on Empire Day 1943. 
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women’s auxiliary services were established. The first uni¬ 
formed service was the Transport Corps of the Red Cross. 
The army used women as unpaid drivers, cooks and cleri¬ 
cal assistants. The government did not support the idea 
of uniformed women in the military but the deteriorating 
situation of the Allies and the entry of Japan into the war 
swept away reservations. The same Dr Agnes Bennett who 
had served as a doctor in the British Army in World War 
One founded the Women’s War Service Auxiliary (WWSA) 
which won the approval of the government. By 1942 there 
were 75,000 WWSA members in khaki uniforms who 
provided community services such as vegetable growing, 
trench digging, help in hospital kitchens and laundries, 
and back-up to the military authorities. 

In February 1942, the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
(WAAC) was formed and by the end of the first year 2,200 
women had enlisted. By April 1944 there were 4,000 
members in NZ and 800 overseas. Other military organi¬ 
sations were the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (WAAF) 
and the Women’s Royal NZ Naval Service (known as 
the Wrens). A total of 8,700 women served in the three 
services over the war. A survey of WAACs in 1943 showed 
that nearly 90 per cent were single, and that they had pre¬ 
viously been employed in shops (21 per cent), offices (26 
per cent), secondary industries (17 per cent) or hotels and 
domestic work (ten per cent) while 17 per cent had not 
been previously employed. 

In 1941, the ‘Tuis’ under Lady Barbara Freyberg left for 
Egypt to set up welfare services. In the same year, women 
in the Voluntary Aid Detachment (VAD) departed to assist 
the Army Nursing Service and in 1942 the WWSA sent 
200 to the Middle East to work in NZ hospitals. 

At home, with the depletion of male workers in many 
industries, women took over their jobs, often learning new 
skills and tackling tasks which previously had been seen 
as ones only males could perform. In 1941 the Women’s 
Land Corps (later Women’s Land Service) was approved 
and by 1944, there were 2,088 land girls, many working 
on relatives’ farms. 

‘Manpowering’ was introduced in 1942. At first all 
women aged 20-23 were required to register for work. It 
was later extended to all under 40 years of age and its pro¬ 
visions extended to Maori women. Only married women 
with children under 16 were exempt. By March 1945, 
157,508 women were listed for work of national impor¬ 
tance. Minimum wages of £5.10s for men, and £2.17s.6d 
for women were set in October 1942. 

Women in what were termed ‘essential industries’ could 
not leave their jobs or be dismissed without consent. This 
included boot workers, women in laundries and dry-clean¬ 
ing firms, women making military uniforms, munitions 
workers and Public Service employees. By 1944, 40 per 
cent of NZ’s working population, male and female, was 
working in essential industries. Manpowering regulations 
allowed for women to be directed into essential work. 
Many single women who had never worked outside their 


homes because their parents were affluent enough to keep 
them had to take up work. Not all manpowered workers 
went willingly and absenteeism was sometimes high. 

During the war years the female work force increased 
dramatically and married women, against whom there 
had previously been great prejudice, established their right 
to work. Even the propaganda campaign at the war’s end, 
aimed at getting women to give up their jobs to men, did 
not turn the clock back. In 1939 the female labour force 
had numbered 180,000. By the end of 1943, 228,000 
women were working while another 8,000 were in the 
armed forces, and many held their places after the men 
came home from war. With this start, women gradually 
extended their area of working activity, moving into jobs 
once always done by men. 

Post-War Modern Services After the war, in 1948, the 
women’s services were established as regular corps of their 
respective services. These separate corps were disbanded 
in 1977, and women were integrated into the services, 
although women were still barred from many military 
trades and corps. In 1998, following a gender integration 
audit, the NZ Defence Force (NZDF) introduced a zero 
tolerance policy towards discrimination against, and any 
harassment of, women in the services. The audit report, 
prepared by Dr Clare Burton for the Fluman Rights Com¬ 
mission, recommended harsh penalties for those who 
did not follow NZDF policy. It also advocated family- 
friendly policies, including childcare, and flexible working 
arrangements. 

In 2000, the NZDF removed the last policy barriers 
to women’s employment in any military trade or combat 
role. In 2004, women made up 48 per cent of the NZDF’s 
civilian staff, 21 per cent of the Navy, 13 per cent of the 
Army and 17 per cent of the Air Force. 

WOMEN’S AFFAIRS, MINISTRY OF, Minitatanga Mo 
Nga Wahine, was the first autonomous government minis¬ 
try for women in NZ and one of only a few in the world. 
It was officially launched on 6 May 1986, headed by Lyt¬ 
telton Labour MP Ann Hercus. The Ministry was formed 
as a result of long-term Labour Party women’s policy. The 
Ministry has as its primary role, according to an official 
description, ‘the provision of gender-specific advice to the 
government on public policy issues.’ It has monitored and 
initiated government policy and legislation. 

The Ministry contributes to the policy development 
process by: identifying trends, emerging issues and wom¬ 
en’s realities; influencing the policy work of others; and 
leading policy thinking and work. The Ministry now 
employs about 30 staff and has a budget of about $4 mil¬ 
lion a year. 

WOMEN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUES (WFL) were 
formed throughout NZ in 1892 to draw non-temperance 
feminists into the struggle for the vote. The first was in 
Dunedin where Lady Anna Stout and Marion Hatton 
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were the first joint presidents and the committee included 
other influential feminists. Other leagues were soon active 
in communities such as Gore, Takaka, Marton, Ashburton 
and Timaru. The intellectual feminists provided most of 
the new workers in this phase of the suffrage campaign. 
Christchurch was the only major centre in which the 
WFL was not established. Here, the Canterbury Women’s 
Institute worked on all aspects of women’s emancipation, 
including the franchise. The WFL held public meetings 
and worked on a giant franchise petition which was finally 
signed by 30,000 women, a quarter of the adult female 
population. While councillors in NZ’s Legislative Council 
were debating the Franchise Bill in 1893, the Auckland 
WFL telegrammed wavering members: ‘Understand fate 
of franchise depends on your vote. Oh, fail us not!!’ When 
some members of the House attempted to pressurise the 
Governor to withhold his assent, suffragists bombarded 
him with telegrams and deputations. On 19 September, 
Lord Glasgow gave his consent to the Electoral Bill. The 
WFL faded away after the formation of the National 
Council of Women in 1896. 

WOMEN’S HEALTH With the rise of feminism since 
the 1960s, there has been an increasing awareness of 
women’s health issues. At the time, women made more 
than 60 per cent of visits to general medical practitioners 
(GPs), and only six per cent of GPs were female. Since the 
1960s, there has been a marked increase in the number of 
women GPs and women now make up around half of the 
GP workforce. 

As a result of a better understanding of women’s needs, 
attitudes have altered. Changes were prompted by political 
pressure applied by women and two major conferences on 
women’s health. The government organised one in 1977 
as part of its contribution to International Women’s Year 
and the Women’s Health Network held another in 1983. 

Perhaps the most significant turning point for wom¬ 
en’s health in New Zealand was the 1987 Committee of 
Inquiry into Allegations Concerning the Treatment of 
Cervical Cancer at National Women’s Hospital; and into 
Other Related Matters. Headed by then District Court 
Judge Dame Silvia Cartwright, the subsequent report, 
known as the Cartwright Report, made recommenda¬ 
tions regarding informed consent, patient advocacy, the 
establishment of a national cervical cancer screening 
programme and a health commissioner, all with far-reach¬ 
ing consequences for the medical profession and patients. 
The inquiry also succeeded in highlighting the existence of 
patriarchal attitudes towards women and their healthcare, 
giving the medical profession the opportunity to reflect on 
its approach to women’s health. 

By the end of the 1990s attention was starting to focus 
on issues not traditionally perceived as women’s health 
issues — heart disease and stroke. Attention also focused 
on the safety of some oral contraceptives (the Pill), partic¬ 
ularly third generation OCs which were linked to a slight 


increase in risk of venous thromboembolism in women 
with certain risk factors. In 1999 official figures revealed 
seven Pill-related deaths were recorded in six years. GPs 
were urged to be more rigorous in assessing women for 
risk factors when prescribing oral contraceptives. 

A national cervical cancer screening programme com¬ 
menced in 1990 and the first Health and Disability Services 
Commissioner, Robyn Stent, was appointed in December 
1994. The goal of the screening programme was to reduce 
mortality and disability from cervical cancer by using 
nationwide ongoing screening to detect pre-cancerous 
changes for which treatment is very successful. Screening 
is offered three-yearly for women aged 20-69 years. 

In the late 1980s work was also started on pilot projects 
for a national breast cancer screening programme. The go- 
ahead for BreastScreen Aotearoa New Zealand, was given 
in the early nineties and the scheme was officially launched 
in December 1998, although screening proper did not re¬ 
ally get started until August 1999. Through early detection 
the programme aims to reduce breast cancer mortality by 
offering free mammography services, at two-yearly inter¬ 
vals. Initially the programme was offered to women in the 
50-64 age group who did not have symptoms of breast 
cancer. There was some controversy over the decision 
to restrict the free screening programme to women aged 
50-64 and from July 2004 the age range was extended to 
women aged 45-69. 

(See also Maternity Services.) 

WOMEN’S REFUGES provide a range of advocacy, 
information and support services for women fleeing 
domestic violence. The first women’s refuge was started 
in Christchurch in 1973. Others followed in Auckland 
(1975) and Dunedin (1976). The National Collective of 
Independent Women’s Refuges (NCIWR) was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1981 and consisted of ten member refuges. Today 
there are 49 member refuges spread around the country. 
There are also approximately ten refuges nationwide that 
are not affiliated to NCIWR, and are managed independ¬ 
ently from the national collective. In 1987, Te Whakaru- 
ruhau, the first Maori women’s refuge, was started in 
Hamilton. 

The refuges are mostly operated by volunteers and 
are able to offer emergency accommodation through a 
24-hour crisis line. In 2003 over 5,500 women and chil¬ 
dren were given emergency safe-house accommodation. 
The average stay was 26 days, nearly two weeks longer 
than the average stay in 2000. In 2003 Women’s Refuge 
supported 13,729 women and 10,053 children towards 
living free from domestic violence. The refuges also offer 
community-based support services for women who choose 
to remain in their own homes under protection of the 
Domestic Violence Act of 1995. The refuges also provide 
education and training programmes to women and chil¬ 
dren who have suffered family violence. 
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WOODCHOPPING is one of the sports, like shearing, 
that grew out of the pioneering days of NZ when the 
manual worker was supreme and his occupations were 
intrinsically tied in with the development of the country’s 
pastoral farming. 

It is understood that woodchopping on an organised 
basis began in Tasmania in the 1880s and the first com¬ 
petitive event of note in this country took place in 1889 
in Southland. From the beginning NZers were successful 
in woodchopping events internationally with Con Casey 
winning the world title in Taranaki in 1905, and David 
Pretty winning against the best consistently from 1908 
until the 1920s. 

Others who have won world titles are Dinny Hoey, Joe 
Julian, Jack Creighton, Sonny Bolstad, David Lamberton 
and Jack Hocquard. The sport is not well-known out¬ 
side Australia, NZ and parts of North America and has 
declined since the carnivals associated with Agricultural 
and Pastoral Shows have diminished. 

Standard events are the standing chop and the under¬ 
hand chop, both with 300, 350, 375 and 450 mm logs, 
tree felling, single-handed sawing and double-handed 
sawing. 

WOOD ROSE (Dactylantbus taylorii), pua-u-te-reinga, is 
a unique plant which is a root parasite. It has no leaves or 
roots of its own, but attaches itself to the host by means of 
an underground stem. It is most often found in the central 
North Island on the roots of Pittosporum, Notbofagus, 
and Coprosma. 

Brownish-purple flowers appear above the soil in 
autumn, and recent research has found that a short-tailed 
bat has been involved in pollination. It is the only plant in 
the world to be pollinated by bats. 

Possums feed on the flowers, and this unique species is 
on the endangered list. 

WOODVILLE is a town in southern Hawke’s Bay with 
around 1,500 people, 28 km east of Palmerston North. It 
is situated on the junction of the railway line which runs 
from the Manawatu to Hawke’s Bay, and the line from 
Wellington which comes north through the Wairarapa. It 
was once roughly at the centre of the Seventy-Mile Bush. It 
was originally known as ‘The Junction’, and later became 
known as Woodville because of its situation in the forest. 
It is now a servicing town for a farming area. 

The first settlers arrived in Woodville in 1862. It be¬ 
came an important road and railway junction, was made 
a borough in 1887, and a part of the Tararua District 
Council in 1989. 

WOOL has been the longest sustained export commodity 
in NZ history. 

The industry began when missionary, Samuel Marsden, 
brought sheep to the Bay of Islands in 1814, but the 
first established flock belonged to John Bell Wright who 


farmed Merinos on Mana Island, near Wellington, from 
1834. A decade later, sheep farming on a large scale began 
when a group of settlers moved flocks imported from 
Australia in the Wairarapa, and then to Marlborough, 
Hawke’s Bay, Canterbury and Otago. The Merino did not 
prove satisfactory for NZ’s lush, often low-lying grass¬ 
lands and, after much trial and error, a variety of breeds 
has been developed mostly involving the Romney. The 
move away from Merino was hastened by the develop¬ 
ment of refrigerated shipping, which placed more value 
on the sheep carcass. 

There are now around 40 million sheep throughout the 
country, supplying meat and wool for export and, with 
dairy products, providing the staple economic income for 
the country. Although NZ has the fifth-largest flock in the 
world, it is the second-largest producer of wool fibre (after 
Australia) on a clean mass basis (meaning NZers achieve 
a higher clip yield per head and the fleece has lower quan¬ 
tities of grease and other contaminants). Wool exports 
totalled around 173,000 tonnes in the early 2000s, down 
from 278,000 tonnes in the early 1990s, and shipments 
go to dozens of countries with China, the UK, Australia 
and India the major customers. NZ is the world’s largest 
producer of crossbred (strong, or coarse) wool, which is 
used for carpets, upholstery, furnishings, bedding, rugs 
and other heavy fabrics. There are in the high country, 
however, still top-quality Merino flocks, producing fine 
wool as good as any in the world. 

Almost all the wool in NZ is shorn from live sheep, in 
some districts twice a year, and shearing is a highly spe¬ 
cialised manual task, which has become a spectator sport. 
Each year a Golden Shears competition to find a national 
champion is held at Masterton in the Wairarapa. NZ has 
had several notable shearers, including world champions. 
Perhaps the most famous are Godfrey Bowen, whose dis¬ 
tinctive and economical style revolutionised shearing, and 
NZer David Fagan, five times a world champion. (See also 
Meat and Wool NZ, Sheep Farming, Sheep Shearing.) 

WOOLLASTON,Sir MountfordTosswill (1910-98) was 
born in Taranaki; from an early age he had an acute aware¬ 
ness of nature around him and felt it had a secret life of 
its own. His move from Taranaki to Nelson and the sharp 
contrasts in the light of that area had a dramatic effect 
on him and he began painting, joining the Nelson Suter 
Sketch Club. A short spell at the Canterbury School of Art 
brought him into contact with the Christchurch Group 
exhibition of 1931, and the start of a lifelong friendship 
with the poet Ursula Bethell. He was greatly influenced 
by the work of Christopher Perkins and Robert Field and 
moved to Dunedin to attend classes given by Field. This 
experience showed him that there was ‘such a thing as 
independence in painting’. Back in Nelson, he attended 
lectures given by Flora Scales who had studied under Hans 
Hofmann in Munich. Hofmann, a cubist painter, had 
analysed the work of Cezanne, and Woollaston was able 
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to test these ideas on the Nelson landscape. Essentially a 
regional painter, Woollaston spent almost all his life in 
the Nelson/Greymouth district working as a fruit picker 
and painter. His paintings are, above all, expressions of 
moods and emotions, and the poet Charles Brasch, refers 
to Woollaston as ‘one of the first to see and paint NZ as 
a NZer.’ He wrote two volumes of autobiography — The 
Far-Away Hills (1960) and Sage Tea (1980). He was made 
a Knight Bachelor in 1979. 

WORLD BANK (see International Monetary Fund) 
WORMS ( see Earthworms) 

WORSLEY, Frank Arthur (1872-1943), an outstanding 
navigator and polar explorer, was born at Akaroa, the son 
of a labourer. He was educated at Fendalton High School 
and joined the Royal Navy, qualifying as a navigator and 
building up experience in ice conditions in Newfoundland 
waters. He commanded the Endurance on Shackleton’s 
South Polar Expedition from 1914 to 1916, and navigated 
Shackleton’s open boat, James Caird, in the 800-nautical- 
mile epic trip from Elephant Island to South Georgia, and 
he crossed South Georgia with Shackleton and Cream. He 
served during World War One in ‘Q’ mystery ships, which 
were disguised as merchantmen, but heavily armed to 
attack and destroy U-boats. He was awarded the DSO and 
Bar, and rose to the rank of commander. 

Among the books he wrote were Shackleton’s Boat 
Journey and Crossing South Georgia (1924), Under Sail 
in the Frozen North (1926), Endurance (1931) and First 
Voyage (1938). 

WRENS (Acanthisittidae) are a unique endemic NZ fam¬ 
ily represented by three species, all of which have a distinc¬ 
tive white eyebrow stripe. 

• The rifleman ( Acanthisitta chloris) is the smallest spe¬ 
cies at 8 cm long. The male is bright yellowish-green 
with white below, the female striped brown with white 
below. They are found in all bush areas (but localised 
in the northern third of the North Island), and on 
some offshore islands. Two broods of two to four eggs 
are laid in nests built in hollows or crevices of trees, 
between August and January. Both parents incubate 
over 21 days, and feed the chicks. 

• The bush wren (Xenicus longipes), now considered 
extinct, was 10 cm long, and plumper than the rifle¬ 
man. The male was green, brown and grey, the female 
brown and grey. Although formerly widespread, last 
records come from the Aniwaniwa Valley in the Urew- 
era Ranges in 1955. Nesting habits were thought to be 
the same as those of the rifleman. 

• The rock wren (X. gilviventris) is the same size as the 
bush wren and has similar colouring, except that the 
underparts are yellow on the flanks and greyish on the 
abdomen. It has comparatively larger feet. They are 


found only in the South Island from Nelson to Fiord¬ 
land, above the bushline and in sub-alpine scrub. They 
build their nests in rock crevices between September 
and November, lay two to three white eggs and both 
parents feed the young on grasshoppers, moths, beetles, 
caterpillars and grubs. 

WRESTLING had widespread spectator appeal in NZ 
during a 20-year period when professionals from the US 
and Australia regularly toured here on a seasonal circuit 
and attracted large crowds in towns and cities throughout 
the country. That period was from 1936 until the mid- 
1950s, interrupted by World War Two. During its halcyon 
days, professional wrestling was under the promotional 
control of a former world professional champion, Walter 
Miller. 

Wrestling began here on a fully organised basis in 1930 
when the NZ Wrestling Union was formed at a meeting 
in Wellington. The union established rules to control both 
amateur and professional wrestling. The union became 
affiliated to the International Wrestling Federation and 
NZ Olympic and Empire Games Association in 1936, and 
a full team was sent to the Empire Games in Sydney in 
1938. In 1961, the amateur and professional administra¬ 
tions split up and have acted independently of one another 
since. When the first national championships were held 
in 1931, the heavyweight amateur champion was a man 
who was to make his mark on professional wrestling later 
in the decade after World War Two — ‘Lofty’ Blomfield. 
He fought dozens of visiting wrestlers, and had a notable 
series of encounters with Earl McCready, the Cana¬ 
dian Empire heavyweight champion. Blomfield became a 
famous sportsman in his day and many of the top profes¬ 
sional bouts drew huge radio audiences when the sport 
was at its peak immediately after World War Two. When 
he retired in 1949, Blomfield had wrestled five world 
titleholders in NZ, beating three of them and drawing 
two. Of his 490 bouts in NZ, he won 385. 

Another NZer to make it to the top in the professional 
game was Pat O’Connor, who became world champion in 
1957 when he was wrestling in the US. He did not hold 
the title long. Born at Raetihi in 1926, O’Connor became 
an outstanding amateur, winning the silver medal in the 
heavyweight division at the Auckland Empire Games in 
1950. Although he toured here frequently, O’Connor 
spent most of the rest of his career wrestling profession¬ 
ally in the US. 

The boom in the professional sport here after the war 
had a trickle-down effect on amateur wrestling as well, 
and during the late 1940s and early 1950s, there were 
up to 8,000 registered wrestlers throughout the country. 
The 1956 Melbourne Olympics saw the first appearance 
at this level of heavyweight John Silva, a man who was 
to dominate his division in this country for a number of 
years, although he failed to gain a medal at Melbourne 
or at the Cardiff Empire and Commonwealth Games two 
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years later. NZ has competed with some success at Com¬ 
monwealth Games since then, but few of the top wrestling 
countries are eligible for these games. 

Since 1960 NZ wrestlers have competed at all except 
the 1980, 1996 and 2004 Olympics, chiefly in freestyle 
wrestling, but also in Greco-Roman (in 2000). 

WRIGG, Harry Charles William (1842-1924) won the 
NZ Cross for gallantry in June 1867 at Opotiki, as a 
member of the Bay of Plenty Cavalry Volunteers. 

Wrigg was born in Ireland, was articled to a civil 
engineer in the north of England, served with the Dragoon 
Guards, emigrated to NZ in 1863 and worked for the 
Auckland Municipal Council for four years. He served 
briefly in the Waikato and East Coast during the fighting 
against Maori there. He was later chief draughtsman in 
Auckland Province, and to the Public Works Department, 
and he won prizes in NZ and Australian exhibitions for 
drawings. 

WRIGHT, David McKee (1870-1928), a well-known 
NZ balladeer and journalist, was born in County Down, 
Ireland, the son of a Congregational minister, and was 
educated at home and privately in London. He emigrated 
to NZ in 1887, spent the first 12 years as a farmhand and 
rabbiter in Central Otago, and had much of his verse pub¬ 
lished by The Otago Witness. In 1896 he began studying 
at Otago University for a theology degree and, in the same 
year, his first volumes of verse were published — Aorangi 
and Station Ballads. He was ordained in 1898 and served 
for ten years as a minister at Oamaru, Wellington and Nel¬ 
son, but continued to be involved in journalism and writ¬ 
ing poetry. He left NZ in 1909 for Sydney, became well 
known as a writer and poet with the Bulletin , and later 
as a leader-writer and critic with the Sydney Sun. McKee 
Wright, as he was soon known, was an accomplished 
prose writer, and one of the better colonial back-country 
balladeers. 

WRIGHT, Douglas (1956- ) is an outstanding dancer 
and choreographer. He was born in Pukekohe, grew up in 
South Auckland and began his dance career with Limbs 
Dance Company in 1980. He was later a member of 
the Paul Taylor Dance Company of New York and DV8 
Physical Theatre in London. In 1989 he returned to Auck¬ 
land to establish his own dance company, and over his 
25-year career has created more than 30 works. In 2000 
he was awarded an Art Foundation of NZ Laureate award 
and in 2003 was the subject of a documentary by Auck¬ 
land director Leanne Pooley called Haunting Douglas. 


Wright’s first book, Ghost Dance, described as ‘part love 
story, part memoir’, was published in 2004. The same year 
he received the Creative NZ Choreographic Fellowship 
of $65,000. On announcing the award, Minister Judith 
Tizard said the award recognised Wright’s ‘enormous tal¬ 
ent and commitment to creating outstanding contempo¬ 
rary dance’, and that he ‘had been one of the leading lights 
of NZ dance for more than 25 years’. 

WRYBILL (Anarhynchus frontalis) is a small, migratory 
wader, endemic to NZ. It is a small grey and white plover, 
20 cm in length from head to tail. During the breeding 
season the adults have a clear, dark band across their 
breasts. 

The wrybill is unique because the tip of its bill curves 
to the right. It is thought that this is an adaptation for 
feeding around and under the river pebbles of its breed¬ 
ing grounds — the wide rivers of mid-Canterbury and 
Northern Otago up into the mountains. Wrybill take up 
breeding territories in early August, laying two pale grey 
eggs among the pebbles. Both sexes incubate for about 
30 days and sometimes two clutches are reared. After the 
breeding season is over, the main population of wrybills 
moves north, to winter over in the Firth of Thames and 
the Manukau and Kaipara Harbours. The population in 
NZ stands at about 5,000 birds. 

WYNYARD, Robert Henry (1802-64), a soldier and 
administrator, was Acting Governor of NZ for nearly two 
years, and opened the country’s first parliament. He was 
born in England and, following family tradition, joined 
the army, in which a brother, his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather had all been generals. 

He arrived in NZ in 1845 with the 58th Regiment, and 
served at the siege of Ruapekapeka Pa during the war with 
Hone Heke. After a brief period in Sydney, he returned to 
NZ where he became commander of the military forces 
from 1851 to 1858. For two years between 1851 and 
1853, Wynyard was Lieutenant-Governor of New Ulster 
while the Governor, Sir George Grey, was in Wellington. 
From 1853 to 1855 he was Superintendent of Auckland 
Province and for 20 months, from 1854 when Grey had 
left NZ, he was Acting Governor as the senior military 
officer. On 24 May 1854 he opened NZ’s first parliament, 
advocating the need for strong central government in his 
speech from the throne. His was a difficult period of ad¬ 
ministration, as the tension built up towards the NZ Wars 
of the 1860s. Wynyard left NZ in 1858, and was later 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Cape Colony. 
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Mahurangi Heads Regatta in 1901. 


YACHTING, or sailing, began as a sport in NZ in the ear¬ 
liest days of European settlement, when regattas were held 
in Auckland and Wellington, usually on the anniversary of 
settlement. Auckland’s Anniversary Day Regatta has been 
a regular annual event since 1880. For some years, claims 
were made that it was the biggest yachting regatta in the 
world, considering the number of boats competing in a 
short space of time. With its Waitemata Harbour on the 
east and Manukau Harbour on the west and the superb 
stretch of sheltered water outside Waitemata Harbour in 
the Hauraki Gulf, Auckland is the centre of yachting in 
NZ, and more than 80 per cent of the country’s boats are 
owned and sailed there. 

Most of the competitive yachting events were for years 
among young people with small centreboard classes, but 
with the degree of personal affluence spreading since the 
1960s and the 1970s, the number of large yachts compet¬ 
ing in regular events has increased dramatically. 

NZ’s Peter Mander and Jack Cropp won gold medals 
at the 1956 Melbourne Games in the Sharpie class, and 
Mander became one of the most successful yachtsmen NZ 
has produced, with wins in world class in many different 
sorts of boats. H Pedersen and E Wells won the Flying 
Dutchman gold medal at the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo. 
At the 1984 Los Angeles Olympics Rex Sellers and Chris 
Timms won the Tornado class gold medal and Russel! 
Coutts the Finn class. Sellers and Timms won the Tornado 
silver at the Seoul Olympics in 1988, and Bruce Kendall, 
who had won the sailboarding bronze at Los Angeles, 
won the gold at Seoul, the silver in Atlanta in 1996, and 
continued for years as the world’s top sailboarder in regat¬ 
tas around the world. 

His sister, Barbara, became the world champion woman 


boardsailor. She won Olympic gold in 1992, silver in 1996 
and bronze in 2000. 

NZ entrants had performed among the best in the 
Whitbread round-the-world races and Peter Blake won 
the fifth race in 1989-90 and Grant Dalton the sixth race 
four years later. Many other NZ yachtsmen have won 
world championship events in a number of classes, with 
NZ yachtsmen and women competing in a variety of 
international teams at world-class levels. 

Among the first blue water successes was that of Chris 
Bouzaid in the One Ton Cup event. NZ’s KZ7 reached 
the challengers’ final of the 1987 America’s Cup. A NZ 
challenge was mounted against the 1987 winners, the San 
Diego Yacht Club, in 1988. Again in 1992 NZ was part 
of a major challenge series for the America’s Cup, reach¬ 
ing the challengers’ final but losing to the Italian entry. In 
1995, a NZ boat called Black Magic won the America’s 
Cup at last off San Diego and returned to emotional wel¬ 
comes by hundreds of thousands of people in NZ’s main 
centres. In February 2000, Team New Zealand became the 
first country outside America to retain the America’s Cup 
when they beat Prada, the Italian challenger, by 5-0. It 
was one of NZ’s greatest sporting achievements. In 2003 
NZ lost the cup to Swiss syndicate Alinghi, skippered 
by former Team NZ captain Russell Coutts with a large 
number of former Team NZ members among his crew. 
Led by Grant Dalton, Team NZ will challenge for the 
32nd America’s Cup in Valencia, Spain in 2006-07. 

Sailing in NZ has led to the growth of a marine 
industry, with NZ now one of the world’s largest builders 
of superyachts. Bruce Farr has become one of the world’s 
pre-eminent yacht designers. Sailing is not only a competi¬ 
tive sport, it is also a leisure occupation, indulged in by 
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many thousands of NZers during the summer months. 
(See also Boatbuilding, Pleasure Boating.) 

YACHTING NEW ZEALAND ( see Water Safety and 

Education) 

YATES, Elizabeth (1840-1918) became the mayor of 
Onehunga in 1893, the first woman to be elected mayor 
of a municipality in the British Empire. 

She was born Elizabeth Oman in Caithness, Scotland, 
came to NZ with her parents as a child, and married sea 
captain Michael Yates in 1875. In 1888 Michael Yates 
was elected Mayor of Onehunga and was succeeded by 
his wife in 1893, after he had resigned the previous year 
because of ill-health. Elizabeth Yates won the election by 
120 votes to 107, but was defeated the following year. 

YELLOW ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY ( Bassaris itea) is very 
similar to the native red admiral but slightly smaller and 
with yellow bands on the wings instead of red. 

It occurs also on the Kermadec Islands, Norfolk, Lord 
Howe, the Loyalty Islands and in Australia, where it is 
known to be a migratory species. In NZ urban areas, it 
tends to be more common than the red admiral, a differ¬ 
ence which is probably related to the distribution of the 
food plants of the two admiral species. 

Yellow admiral caterpillars usually feed on a common 
weed species of stinging nettle ( Urtica mens) whereas red 
admirals do not. Conversely, yellow admiral caterpillars 
have not been found on the large native stinging nettle ( U. 
ferox) which is the chief food plant of the red admiral. 

Both butterflies are fond of basking on warm walls 
and tree trunks and tend to gather round certain large 
flowering trees (for example, Buddleia) or congregate on 
shrubby hill tops. {See also Butterflies.) 

YELLOWHEAD (Moboua ocbrocephala) is a small forest 
bird. It belongs to the family of whistlers (Pachycephali- 
dae), which also includes the whitehead and brown creep¬ 
er. It is darkly coloured on its upper surfaces and wings in 
olive-brown, tinged with yellow. Its head and underparts 
are a bright canary-yellow. It is 15 cm from head to tail. 

The yellowhead has a patchy distribution and is now 
considered endangered in most of its stronghold areas. It 
is found in the South Island in the forests of Marlborough, 
Nelson, Westland, Western Otago, Southland and pos¬ 
sibly on Stewart Island. The largest populations occur in 
Fiordland, the Blue Mountains in Southland, and Arthur’s 
Pass National Park. 

YELLOW PERIL was a catch phrase used by anti-Chinese 
racists, mainly during the second half of the 19th century 
and until World War One. It was heard most commonly 
in the southern Pacific and the western regions of North 
America, which were underpopulated and felt threatened 
by the huge numbers of people on the Chinese mainland, 


many of whom emigrated to escape war and famine. 

In NZ it embodied a nasty and irrational hatred which 
apparently grew up on the goldfields, especially on the 
West Coast, where many Chinese managed to make a 
living from the tailings left by white miners. Many of the 
Chinese miners came in from the dwindling goldfields of 
Victoria and New South Wales. In 1867 there were about 
1,200 Chinese in NZ (all but about 30 of them on the 
Otago goldfields), but by the mid-1870s about 5,000. 

A select committee of the House of Representatives 
investigated popular anxiety over the Chinese immigrants, 
but reported favourably on their presence. However, 
many parliamentarians, including Sir George Grey and 
later Richard Seddon, continued to revile Chinese in the 
most extravagant ways. Seddon told Cook Islanders, dur¬ 
ing a speech on Rarotonga, that they would be better off 
allowing the bubonic plague to enter their society than 
100 Chinese. 

In 1881 a poll tax of £10 a head and a shipping restric¬ 
tion was designed to restrict their entry, and early in the 
20th century an education test was imposed in a bid to 
keep the Chinese out. It was a hysterical reaction to an 
ethnic group which has proved to be outstandingly suc¬ 
cessful in NZ, but it was part of a general suspicion of all 
immigrants not of Anglo-Saxon origin. {See also Ethnic 
Minorities, Racism.) 

YNCYCA BAY is 12 km north-east of the entrance to 
Kenepuru Sound, on the east side of the central reach of 
Pelorus Sound, Marlborough Sounds. It is one of the most 
unusual place names in NZ: it translates as ‘my home’ 
from a North American Indian language, and was given to 
the bay by the Canadian wife of an early settler. 



Apirana Ngata (left) and Maui Pomare. 


YOUNG MAORI PARTY, an informal group of influen¬ 
tial, educated Maori, mainly old boys of Te Aute College, 
first came into prominence in the 1890s. 
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The most distinguished of the young men concerned 
were Peter Buck, Apirana Ngata, Maui Pomare and 
Tutere Wi Repa. The group formally set themselves up 
as a political party in 1909, but disbanded immediately 
before World War One, when Pomare joined the Reform 
Party and Buck and Ngata linked themselves to the Liberal 
Party. The original policy of the movement was to revital¬ 
ise the Maori race through the retention of Maori lands 
and the encouragement of European skills and lifestyle 
amongst the Maori. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION (YMCA) 
began in London in 1844, was established in Auckland in 
1855 and then spread through the country’s main centres. 
The declared purpose of the association was to contribute 
towards the building of a Christian society, the same aim 
as the women’s version, the YWCA, founded in Dunedin 
23 years later. The organisation had hostels in the main 
cities for young men from provincial cities and rural areas, 
and at the beginning of the 21st century there were still 
hostels in Auckland and Christchurch. 

The organisation was strong in the first half of the 20th 
century and by the beginning of the 1960s there were 18 
city associations and 23 branches, with some women’s 
auxiliaries where the YWCA had no presence. It organised 
sporting and outdoors events for young men and in the 
early days sponsored a number of education programmes. 
In the early 2000s there were 16 local affiliated associa¬ 
tions operating from 40 different YMCA centres through¬ 
out the country. 

YMCAs today cater for people of both sexes and all 
ages regardless of religious beliefs. The programmes and 
services offered differ from YMCA to YMCA, but may 
include education and recreation programmes, youth 
development, adventure opportunities, out-of-school care, 
childcare and hostel accommodation. 

YOUNG NICKS HEAD is the cape at the southern 
extremity of Poverty Bay. It was named after surgeon’s 
boy Nicholas Young, aged 12, who first sighted land from 
aboard Captain Cook’s Endeavour on 7 October (6 Octo¬ 
ber according to modern time) 1769. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

(YWCA) began in NZ in Dunedin in 1878, and was the 
first YWCA in the Southern Hemisphere. Christchurch 
followed in 1883 and Auckland in 1885. The focus of 
early work was young working women. Lunchrooms were 
established for girls working in factories and shops, and 
hostels set up for immigrant women arriving in search of 
jobs, mostly in domestic service. In 1907 the joint YWCA 
of Australia and NZ affiliated to the World YWCA based 
in Geneva. NZ women, many university graduates, trained 
as secretaries in Australia and New York and stimulated 
growth in local associations. 

A NZ field committee was set up in 1920 and in 1926 
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NZ separated from Australia and the YWCA of NZ was 
formed at a convention at Warrington, Otago. 

The YWCA administered the Girls’ Flock House, for 
the orphan daughters of British World War One seamen, 
in Palmerston North. The girls were taught domestic 
skills, milking cows, beekeeping and orchard work. 

During the Depression, when unemployed women 
were ineligible for benefits, the YWCA set up unemploy¬ 
ment registers, opportunity schools to retrain unemployed 
women and gave away thousands of free meals. 

In 1936 a national magazine, The NZ Girl , started 
publication and the YWCA-initiated Business and Profes¬ 
sional Women’s Clubs linked up nationally in 1938. 

During World War Two the YWCA established a hostel 
for 500 war workers at Woburn, near Wellington, and 
others at the Milton Woollen Mills in Dunedin and at 
Motueka. In Auckland, the Down Town Club provided a 
popular social venue for civilian women, men and women 
in the services and American marines. The female mem¬ 
bership was as high as 5,000. Thirty NZ YWCA work¬ 
ers served overseas during the war under the leadership 
of Jean Begg who established more than 60 social clubs 
throughout North Africa, the Middle East, the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Asia for servicewomen and nurses with the 
Allied forces. Jean Begg gained an international reputation 
for this work and received the CBE. 

In the 1970s, the YWCA was active in community 
work, establishing mobile preschool units, school holiday 
programmes and conducting courses for women wishing 
to return to the work force. The theme of the organisation 
for the 1980s was ‘empowering women’, implemented in 
a variety of ways from running self-defence classes in local 
associations to lobbying for pay equity at a national level. 
In the 1980s and 1990s the YWCA became more aware 
of the issues of biculturalism and continues to work to 
address these issues. 

The focus since the early 1990s has been on the em- 
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powerment of young women through advocacy, training 
and initiatives to enable their participation at all levels of 
decision making within local and national associations. 

Today NZ has nine local autonomous YWCA associa¬ 
tions — Whangarei, Auckland, Hamilton, Rotorua, Wan¬ 
ganui, Wellington and Hutt Valley, Christchurch and Dun¬ 
edin — and a national association in Wellington which 
links to 100 affiliated national YWCAs around the world. 
Erica Brodie, a former national executive director, was 
world general secretary from 1977 to 1983 as was Elaine 
Hesse-Steele from 1987 to 1998. Jean Ballard of Dunedin 
was on the world executive from 1963 to 1975. Lisa 
Marie Hayes from Rotorua YWCA is a member of the 
world executive committee for the 2003-2007 period. 

YOUTH DEVELOPMENT, MINISTRY OF (formerly 
the Ministry of Youth Affairs), provides Government and 
other agencies with policy advice on young people and 
their future. This includes researching and reporting on 
young people’s issues and contributing to other matters 
that affect young people. Youth Affairs consults with 
young people and those who work with them so Govern¬ 
ment has a sound understanding of the issues in young 
people’s lives. Youth Affairs administers Youth Corps Pro¬ 
grammes which includes Conservation Corps and Youth 
Service Corps. 

YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION, or YHA, began in 
Germany in the early 1900s, founded by a schoolteacher, 
Richard Schirrmann, who was appalled at the slum condi¬ 
tions in cities where children had only the streets to play 
on and decided that hostels could be built in the country 
to give city youngsters a chance to experience country life. 
The first hostel was opened in 1909 at Schirrmann’s own 
school at Altena, now a youth hostel museum. After World 
War One, the idea spread to other European countries and 
the English Youth Hostels Association (YHA) was formed 
in 1929. Three years later, a Miss Cora Wilding, who had 
been studying in Europe, returned and was the instigator 
of the first NZ YHA in Christchurch. 

The movement grew slowly but steadily in NZ, from 
an organisation arranging weekend stays in the country 
by NZers to a massive international tourism complex. 
The first hint of the international opportunities to come 
for NZ YHA members came in 1937 when a group of 
40 went on a tour of Europe. In 1946 the organisation 
here was admitted to the International Youth Hostel 
Federation, and in 1955 the first national council was 
formed with just over 2,000 members round the country. 
Membership today is around 26,000 in NZ and about 3.5 
million worldwide. As a not-for-profit organisation, YHA 
NZ focuses on a commitment to education through travel 
and environmental conservation. 

The first permanent NZ hostel was opened in 1952 
at Pigeon Bay on Banks Peninsula. Today there are 64 
hostels, part of a worldwide network of about 4,200 in 


80 member countries. In 2003-04 there were 600,000 
recorded overnight stays in NZ, around 87 per cent of 
which were international travellers. Increasing numbers of 
NZers take advantage of the cheap but clean accommoda¬ 
tion in other countries. 

Much of the original style of the youth hostels has now 
given way to a more modern system where the ‘members’ 
have become more akin to ‘customers’. Guests are no 
longer expected to help with the chores, and in addition to 
dormitory accommodation most hostels now offer single, 
double, twin and family accommodation. This has also 
changed the purpose of the YHA which is now defined in 
most countries as to help people achieve a greater under¬ 
standing of the world and its people via the benefits of the 
hostel travel experience. 

ZEELANDIA NOVA is the name for NZ which appeared 
on the Dutch maps of the world from the second half of 
the 17th century. It is the Latin equivalent of the Dutch 
name, ‘Nieuw Zeeland’, of which the English version is 
New Zealand. Zeeland is a Dutch maritime province. 
The equivalent name for Australia at the time was ‘Nieuw 
Holland’. 

Abel Tasman bestowed the name ‘Staten Landt’ on NZ 
because he and his expedition navigators thought it was 
probably the western edge of a large land mass, known 
to Dutch geographers as Staten Landt, extending west 
from South America. But a year after Tasman’s 1642 visit, 
an expedition led by Hendrik Brouwer proved to Dutch 
geographers what many had suspected — that Staten 
Landt did not exist as a southern continent across the 
southern Pacific. The name for NZ was then changed on 
Dutch maps to ‘Zeelandia Nova’. 

ZINC (see Lead and Zinc) 

ZOOPLANKTON (see Plankton) 

ZOOS in NZ began with the opening of the Wellington 
Zoological Gardens in 1906. A young lion was presented 
to the city that year, and a group of citizens bought more 
animals for exhibition from Australia. It was the only zoo 
in NZ until 1912, when a private zoological park was 
opened in Wanganui. This was later moved to Onehunga 
in Auckland. The Wellington Zoo in Newton is now the 
second largest in the country, with a wide range of exhibits 
and a full breeding policy. 

The first Auckland Zoo was opened by John Boyd in 
Onehunga in 1912. In 1922, after ten years in Onehunga, 
the Zoo relocated to the current site in Western Springs. 
This zoological park is now the largest in NZ with a wide 
range of exotic and native animals set in landscaped gar¬ 
dens. In the past decade Auckland Zoo has redeveloped 
the Zoo into dedicated thematic areas which replicate the 
native habitats of the wildlife found in various parts of 
the world, including the typical environmental conditions 
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and range of plant species. These include a tropical rain 
forest, an African savannah, wetlands, and native NZ for¬ 
est. Auckland Zoo works closely with the Department of 
Conservation on breeding a number of native species, rear 
and release programmes and on integrating field work 
with work at the Zoo. 

Hamilton Zoo developed from the original Hilldale 
Game Farm (founded in 1966), later the Hilldale Zoo, 
in 1983 when the management was taken over by Ham¬ 
ilton City Council. It is now a modern wildlife sanctuary 
housing over 550 exotic animals and extending over 14 
ha. It has the largest walkthrough aviary in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The fourth major NZ zoo is at Orana Park, near 
Christchurch, operated by the Orana Park Trust Board 


with the support of the South Island Zoological Society. It 
was founded in the mid-1970s. 

A number of smaller municipalities have small animal 
collections and aviaries. 

ZURBRIGGEN RIDGE is a saddle which rises to 2,210 
m as it leads from the Fritz Glacier at the head of the 
Waikupakupa River to the Blumenthal Glacier at the top 
of the Franz Josef Glacier. The ridge was named after 
Mattias Zurbriggen, a famous Swiss mountaineer who, in 
1895, made the first known solo ascent of Mt Cook, less 
than three months after (and in the same summer as) the 
first known ascent by a team which included two Hermit¬ 
age guides. 
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New Zealand Climate Districts 


Three major factors influence New Zealand s climate: the 
country's position in the general global circulation, its 
location in a large area of ocean, and its topography. 

New Zealand lies in a zone o‘ westerly winds to' most 
of the year. In the summer a belt ot high pressure systems 
ies atCLt 36~S. bringing a series cf anticyclones, seoarated 
py troughs ot low pressure, eastwards ac-oss New Zealand. 
These troughs are pal o! cep'essions which are pome 
eastwards Se ow 5C°S. In winler this complex pattern moves 
aoout 10 oeg'ees northwards so that the high pressure 
systems exert ess influence on New Zealand weather 
Because New Zealanc is ove- "00C km from the nearest 
land mass, a i synoptic (large-scale] weather systems which 
•each the land ate influenced by then passage we' the ocear 
iVinrts art ring at or shores pick up moisture, leading to a 
genera ly humid ctmate. The ocean molerates the temperature 
pi all systems mat approach New Zealand, especially those 
wm:n are superheatefl ove- Ihe Austra iar and mass 
An oceanic vocation in the mkl-labtude wester y belt 
gr.es Hew Zealand a general maritime humid d mate Homme- 
the country s tooography substantially alters this genera 
pattern. The long, nancv* mountainous same intercepts the 
predcm nant westerly winds farcing orographic (mountain- 
generated! rain in western areas and drying the air to the 
east, creating regions of ve-y low rainfall and high sunshine 
hours. 
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For more information. 


Lentfonrs oi tow Zealand. Scons. J M. and Selby, M J. 
Water & A'rncsphefv NIWA 
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New Zealand consists of two relatively large islands and a number of much 
smaller ones. The main islands, separated by the narrow Cook Strait, are 
mountainous and dissected, the South Island much more so than the North. 

The trerc of th9 main mountain ranges s south-west to north-east dictated 
by a major crustal d sconhru ty where two tectonic plates collide. This contact 
accounts to' the mountain-bu Iding that has raised the Southern Alas to tneir g^at 
heights, whi e New Zealand's position in tempe-ate latitudes allows it to intercept 
the genera ly ran-bearing westerly wind flow.The resulting riverine and glacial 
erosion has caused the dissection, palicularly apparent in Fiordland and the 
Southern Alps. 

The central North Island is dominated by volcanic landforms, also a result of 
tectonic activity' As well as a number of large mountains (such as Ruapehu. 
Tongariro arc Tarawers j the central plateau contains arge lava outflows ;the 
Kaingarca and Mamaku plateaux) and vast calderas — enters tnat have filled 
with lakes (Taupe and Okataira/Rotorua: The mgnest non-volcanic mountain in 
the nom (Hikurarci} s less than naif the height of Aom Mt Ccok tns highest 
ih the South island 

Because o' the namov/ness and elevation of the main islands, ivers are short 
and swift _akes are mainly of glacial origin ir the sooth, while in the north coastal 
dunes and volcano flows have entrapped most o' the lakes 
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South Island Soils 
by area 
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Soil is the enc product of the interaction of parent material, 
c mate, topography, vegetation and time. Soil differences 
come about because of different parent material, which is 
weathered at varying rates depending on the locaJ climate 
tempera:jre and rainte’i). and is afected by diflerences in 
ocal terrain rwlnch affects stability), the type of vegetation 
awing on it iv/hidi adds humus to the soili. and how long 
t has been developing 

So i science has held an importer* pace in New Zealand 
as tne economy has depended traotona ly on phmary 
Deduction. which in tun depends on soil quality* and land 
classification. More recently, growirg env ronmental and 
ecosystems av/areness has led tc renewed nterest in soil 
development 

So ; classification in New Zealanc dates bacK to Maori 
ganJeners (Best 1925). who named soils such as oneharuru 
(a l ght but good sandy loam - and onetea (white soil from 
vcicanic rratena s A comprehensive so classification was 
ojblished in *948 (the Mew Zealand Genetic Class hcaton 
Taylor, I948i, bjt by the late 1970s many of the theoies of 
soil develooment on #n ch th s class rtication was oased were 
pecoming outmoded The Mew Zealand Soil Classification 
’NZ$0. of which this map is an example was developed in 
the T 980s and is oased cr the similaities of observable and 
meascrapte sol p-operties - tHewia I993i This should ensure 
that the MZSC better adapts D changes n theories of soil 
deve opment This map shows the fitteer MZSC so orders, 
the highest and most generalised evel cf sal classification 
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Vegetation o! New Zealand Wand e. F 

New Zea'and Hisioncal Alias fl'c* mor MA iedk 
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New Zealand's vegetative covet has Oeen altered considerably 
from its ore-human state, though the oattern can still Oe 
discerned. \ number of large 'res helped turn dry eastern forests 
nto tussock grasslanc during the period when I Aver a one dwelt 
n the New Zealanc islands: sc enhsts are unsure wneltier these 
fires were 'cultural' — del oeralely lit inorcer to facilitate hunting 
— or natural, perhaps started by lightning strikes 

Since the begmnng of the nineteenth century, arc the arrival 
of Europeans, the floral landscape has undergone a starting 
transformation Native plants have largely oeen repiacec n many 
areas try exotic species, partctfarty neat population concentrations, 
and most ot toe more '-agile ecosystems, such as wetlancs. have 
stmoly disappeared, having oeen swept away beto-e uroan or 
agricultural development The influx of immigrants in the mld- 
n neteenth century unreduced many Itcral and faunal species, alt 
of which atte ed New Zealard s vegetaloo pattern 

Even wthoul the added human (actor, the vegetative pattern 
is constantly changing in response to climatic charge Al the 
height of the last glac ason cotcer temperatures limned forests 
to the northernmost areas ot the country, from which they spread 
sccrowarcs as the climate warned. 
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Administrative Divisions 


Local authorities were restructured in November 1939. The 
number ol authorities was recused to 86. and ad Hoc 
authorities such as ha "hour boards and pest control boards 
were absoibec nto regional, district and city counci s 
There are two main types of local authority: regional arc 
terntoria. There are now 12 regions councils. 70 territorial 
authorities. 154 community boards and 6 speoa authorities 
Local authorities raise the majority o' then revenue by 
exercising then power tc levy rates. They then admniste' 
several crucial pieces ol legislation lor the benefit ol their 
constituents, such as the Resource Management Act 159'. 
the Transit Mew Zealand A31989 and the 3urtdmg Art 1991 
It is their interpretations oI acts such as these that Influence 
city term anc sire rural Development and conservation, arc 
local inf-astructure, amongst other things 

Regional cooncis have (ewer I unctions than terntoria 
autnyities. but exercise them over much larger areas. This 
allows trem tc co ordinate the control ol pests, pollution, 
transport planning civil defence soil conservation and rescurce 
management 

Tentorial author ties nave a wide range cf functions 
including land use censers, noise control, tier control 
reading, water supply, sewage rebculalion and disposal, 
rubblsn collection and disposal, parts and reserves, librares, 
land subdivision pensioner housing, health inspection, building 
consent, parking controls and civil defence 

Councils have been encouraged to separate thea activities 
into tnose with a regulator, function and those which can oe 
operated as busieesses. Council-run business units compete 
with other businesses tor counci contracts Courcils may 
also have major ry shareholdings n companies which operate 
ports, airports, public transport and electricity supply 


Local Government Boundaries 
with effect from 1 July 1992 
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Subject Index 


To help you find the 
information you want on any 
particular topic, look up the 
subject in general, e.g., 
Agriculture, Birds. There you 
will find a list of encyclopedia 
entries that relate to the 
subject. Subject entries may 
also have sub-sections, e.g., 
Agriculture: Cattle breeds, 
under which you will find 
further entries relating to 
particular aspects of the 
subject. Place-names (cities, 
towns, mountains, rivers, 
regions) can be found using 
the Selective index that follows 
or listed alphabetically in the 
main text. 

AGRICULTURE 

See also Forestry, 

Horticulture 
Acland, John Barton 
Arundel 

Acland, Leopold George Dyke 
Adams, William Acton Blakeway 
aerial topdressing 
agricultural societies 
Agriculture and Forestry, Minis¬ 
try of 

AgResearch 
agriculture 
alpacas and llamas 
amuri 

Animal health 

brucellosis 
bush sickness 
facial eczema 
foot and mouth disease 
artificial insemination 
barley 

Bidwill, Charles Robert 
Bioethics Council 
Bledisloe, Viscount Charles 
Bathurst 

Bowen, Walter Godfrey 
Brydone, Thomas 
Cameron, Alexander 
Christie 
Cattle breeds 
Angus 
Ayrshire 
Brangus 
Charolais 
Chianina 
Devon 

Galloway and Belted Galloway 

Hereford 

Holstein-Friesian 


Jersey 

Limousin 

Luing 

Maine Anjou 
Milking Shorthorn 
Murray Grey 
Red Devon 
Red Poll 
Santa Gertrudis 
Shorthorn 
Simmental 
Sussex 
Welsh Black 
Cawthron Institute 
Chew Chong 
Clifford, Sir Charles 
clovers 
copper 

Crop and Food Research 
dairying 
Dalgety NZ Ltd 
Davidson, William Saltau 
deer 

Dunedin 
Elliot, Peter 
Erewhon 

Federated Farmers 

Fonterra 

GATT 

genetic engineering 

goats 

grass 

grass grub 
Grigg, John 

Guthrie-Smith, William Herbert 
Hilgendorf, Frederick William 
international trade 
kumara 

Levy, Sir Enoch Bruce 
lime 

Little, James 

McMeekan, Campbell Percy 
maize 

Meat New Zealand 
Mesopotamia 
Molesworth Station 
New Zealand Dairy Board 
New Zealand Wool Board 
oats 

ostriches and emus 
phosphatic fertiliser 
pigs 

potatoes 

Quarantine Service 
rabbits 
Ruakura 
ryegrasses 
Shagroons 
Sheep breeds 
Borderdale 
Border Leicester 
Cheviot 
Coopworth 
Corriedale 
Dorset Down 
Dorset Horn 
Drysdale 


English Leicester 
Hampshire 
Lincoln 
Merino 

New Zealand Halfbred 

Perendale 

Polwarth 

Romney 

Ryeland 

Shropshire 

South Dorset Down 

Southdown 

South Hampshire 

South Suffolk 

Suffolk 

sheep farming 
sheep shearing 
tobacco 

Weld, Sir Frederick Aloysius 

wheat 

wool 

ANIMALS 

bats 

cats 

chamois 

dinosaurs 

dogs 

dolphins 

earthworms 

endangered species 

fallow deer 

ferret 

Fish and Game Councils 

flora and fauna 

fossils 

frogs 

geckos 

goats 

hares 

hedgehogs 

horses 

kiore 

land snails 
leeches 
mice 
moose 

noxious animals 

Opo 

orca 

otters 

Pelorus Jack 
pigs 

possums 

rabbits 

rats 

red deer 

rusa deer 

samba r deer 

seals 

sika deer 

skinks 

snakes 

SPCA 

stoats 

tahr 

tuatara 


turtles 

wallabies 

wapiti 

weasels 

whales 

whitetail deer 

zoos 

ARCHITECTURE 

architecture 
Athfield, Ian Charles 
Lawson, Robert Arthur 
Thatcher, Frederick 
Warren, Sir Miles 

ARTS 

See also Architecture, Libraries, 
Literature, Museums, Radio and 
Television 
APRA 
art 

Art collections and galleries 

art galleries 
Auckland Art Gallery 
Christchurch Art Gallery 
Dowse Art Museum 
Dunedin Public Art Gallery 
Eastern Southland Gallery 
Govett-Brewster Art Gallery 
Hawke’s Bay Museum 
Manawatu Art Gallery 
Rotorua Museum of Art and 
History 

Sarjeant Gallery 
Southland Museum and Art 
Gallery 
Suter, The 
Tairawhiti Museum 
Waikato Museum of Art and 
History 
Artists 

Albrecht, Gretchen 
Angas, George French 
Angus, Rita 
Apple, Billy 
Arndt, Hermina 
Barker, Alfred Charles 
Barraud, Charles Decimus 
Binney, Donald Hall 
Blair, Philippa 
Blomfield, Charles 
Blumhardt, Doreen 
Brees, Samuel Charles 
Buchan, Alexander 
Buchanan, John 
Butler, George Edmund 
Clairmont, Philip 
Clark, Russell Stuart 
Cleavin, Barry 
Driver; Don 
Earle, Augustus 
Ellis, Robert 
Fahey, Jacqueline 
Feu’u, Fatu 

Field, Robert Nettleton 
Fomison, Tony 
Frizzell, Dick 
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Goldie, Charles Frederick 
Gopas, Rudolf 
Gully, John 

Hammond, W. D. (Bill) 
Hanly, Patrick 
Harris, Jeffrey 
Haszard, Rhona 
Heaphy, Charles 
Henderson, Louise 
Hodges, William R. A. 
Hodgkins, Frances 
Hotere, Ralph 
Hoyte, John Barr Clarke 
Illingworth, Michael 
Joel, Grace Jane 
Kahukiwa, Robyn 
Killeen, Richard 
Kinder, Rev. John 
Lee-Johnson, Eric 
Lindauer, Gottfried 
Lovell-Smith, Rata 
McCahon, Colin 
McCormack, Thomas Arthur 
McIntyre, Mary 
McIntyre, Peter 
McIntyre, Raymond Francis 
Matchitt, Paratene 
Merrett, Joseph Jenner 
Merton, Owen Heathcote 
Grierson 

Mountfort, Vivienne 
Mrkusich, Milan 
Muru, Selwyn 
Nairn, James McLauchlan 
Nerli, Girolama Pieri Pecci 
Ballati 

O’Brien, George 
Page, Evelyn 
Parker, J. S. (John) 

Peebles, Don 
Perkins, Christopher 
Richardson, Harry Linley 
Richmond, Dorothy Kate 
Ritchie, Ross 
Scott, Ian 
Sharpe, Alfred 
Siddell, Peter 
Smither, Michael 
Spencer Bower, Olivia 
Stoddart, Margaret Olrog 
Stringer; Terry Robin George 
Sutton, W. A. (Bill) 

Taylor, Ernest Mervyn 
Te Kanawa, Digeress 
Rangituatahi 

Thornley, Geoffrey Russell 
Trusttum, Philip 
Velden, Petrus van der 
Walsh, Alfred Wilson 
Waiters, Gordon 
Weeks, John 
White, A. Lois 
White, Robin 

Woollaston, Sir Mountford 
Tosswill 

Arts Foundation of NZ 
copyright 

Creative New Zealand 

Dance 

Ashbridge, Bryan Trevor 

ballet 

dance 

Jackson, Rowena Othlie 
Kerr, Russell 


Royal NZ Ballet Company 
Trimmer, Jon 
Wright, Douglas 

Drama and theatre 

drama 

Fuller, Benjamin John 
New Zealand Players 
Williamson, James Cassius 
Elam, John Edward 
Film and cinema 
Brake, John Brian 
Campion, Jane 
censorship 
Crowe, Russell 
Film Archive 
film making 

Hayward, Rudall Charles 
Victor 

Jackson, Peter 
Kerridge, Sir Robert James 
Lawrence, David Charles 
Gilbert (Bruno) 

Lye, Len 

National Film Unit 
Neill, Nigel John Dermot (Sam) 
New Zealand Film Commission 
O’Shea, John Dempsey 
Maori art 
Music 

Birnie, Tessa Daphne 
Body, John (Jack) Stanley 
Braithwaite, Henry Warwick 
brass bands 
Buckman, Rosina 
Carr, Edwin 

Chamber Music New Zealand 
Composers’ Association 
Crowded House 
Dobbyn, Dave 
Farquhar, David Andross 
Farrell, Richard 
Heenan, Ashley David Joseph 
Hill, Alfred Francis 
Horsley, Colin 
Houstoun, Michael James 
Leo, Dame Sister Mary 
Lilburn, Douglas Gordon 
McIntyre, Donald Conroy 
McLeod, Jennifer Helen (Jenny) 
Maconie, Robin John 
Major-Fleming, Dame Malvina 
Lorraine 

Morrison, Sir Howard Leslie 
Mozart Fellowship 
music 

national anthems 
Natzke, Franz Oscar 
New Zealand Opera Company 
New Zealand Symphony 
Orchestra 

Page, Frederick Joseph 
Rim me r, John 
Split Enz 

Te Kanawa, Dame Kiri Janette 
Te Wiata, Inia Watene 
Thatcher, Charles Robert 
Thomson, John Mansfield 
Till, Maurice Alfred 
Weir, Gillian Constance 
New Zealand Academy of Fine 
Arts 

Photography 

Aberhart, Lawrence 
Brake, John Brian 


Morrison, Robin 
Peryer, Peter 

Sculpture and Stonecraft 

Castle, Leonard Ramsay 
Dibble, Paul 
Gimblett, Max 
Gross, Richard Oliver 
Hellyar, Christine 
King, Virginia 
Macalister, Molly Morrell 
Mason, Helen 
Rhodes, Pauline 
Stichbury, Peter 
Sydow, Carl 
Twiss, Greer 

AVIATION 

aero clubs 
Air New Zealand 
Airways Corporation 
Ansett NZ 
aviation 

Batten, Jane Gardner 
Erebus 

Hood, George 
Musick, Edwin C. 

National Airways Corporation 
Pearse, Richard William 
Union Airways 
Walsh brothers 
Wigram, Henry Francis 

BANKING and FINANCE 

ANZ Banking Group (NZ ) Ltd 

Asian Development Bank 

Bank of New Zealand 

banking 

bankruptcy 

building societies 

currency 

Fay, Sir Humphrey Michael Gerard 
International Monetary Fund 
legal tender 

Overseas Investment Commission 

Renouf, Sir Frank 

Reserve Bank 

savings banks 

Treasury 

BIRDS 

albatrosses 

Australian magpies 

bellbirds 

birds 

bitterns 

blackbird 

brown creeper 

Buller, Sir Walter Lawry 

cuckoos 

dabchicks 

dotterels 

ducks 

endangered speices 

falcons 

fantails 

fernbird 

finches and buntings 

Fish and Game Councils 

Fleming, Sir Charles Alexander 

frigate birds 

game birds 

gannets 

godwits 

goose 


grebes 

grey warblers 

gulls 

harrier 

herons 

huia 

kaka 

kakapo 

kea 

kingfisher 

kiwis 

knots 

kokako 

kookaburras 

Miranda 

moa 

morepork 

Mount Bruce National Wildlife 
Centre 
mutton birds 
myna 

New Zealand pigeon 

New Zealand thrush 

ostriches and emus 

oystercatchers 

parrots and parakeets 

partridges 

penguins 

petrels 

pheasants 

pigeons and doves 

pipits 

plovers 

pukeko 

quails 

rails 

reef heron 

robins 

rook 

saddlebacks 
sea birds 

shags or cormorants 
shearwaters 

Sibson, Richard Broadley 

silvereyes 

skylarks 

sparrows 

spoonbills 

starlings 

stilts 

stitch bird 

swallows 

swans 

takahe 

terns 

thrushes 

tomtits 

tui 

Tutira 

waders 

weka 

whitehead 

wrens 

wrybill 

yellowhead 

BUSINESS, ECONOMICS 
and MANUFACTURING 

See also Banking and Finance 
Air New Zealand 
Ansett NZ 
APEC 

apprenticeships 
arbitration tribunals 
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Beauchamp, Sir Harold 
Berry, Reginald George James 
Bhatnagar, Sir Rajeshewar (Roger) 
Sarup 

boatbuilding 
book publishing 
Brierley Investments Ltd 
Brierley, Sir Ronald Alfred 
building societies 
Business Roundtable 
Carter Holt Harvey 
CER 

Chambers of Commerce 
coal 

Cobb and Co 
Commerce Commission 
Commerce, Ministry of 
companies 
consumerism 
Consumers Price Index 
Dalgety NZ Ltd 

Davis, Moss and Sir Ernest Hyam 
depression 

Dominion Breweries Ltd 
economic history 
eight-hour working days 
employer organisations 
Exclusive Economic Zone 
Federation of Labour 
Fels, Willi 
Feltex NZ Ltd 
Fisher and Paykel 
Fletcher Challenge 
Fletcher, Sir James 
forestry 

forty-hour, five-day weeks 

gas 

GATT 

gold 

Goodman Fielder 
ilmenite 

import licensing 
Industrial Research 
insurance 
international trade 
ironsand 

Jones, Robert Edward 

Kelliher, Sir Henry Joseph 

lead and zinc 

leather 

Lion Nathan 

manganese 

manufacturing and processing 

methanol 

minerals 

newspaper and magazine 
publishing 

New Zealand Forest Products Ltd 
New Zealand Institute of Economic 
Research 

New Zealand System of National 
Accounts 

New Zealand Tourism Board 
Occupational Safety and Health 
OECD 
oil 

patents, trademarks and designs 

peat wax 

Post Office 

privacy laws 

privatisation 

retailing 

Rogernomics 

serpentine 


silica 

silver 

South Pacific Forum 
stamps 

steel production 
Stock Exchange 
sulphur 
tin 

Tindall, Stephen Robert 
Tiwai Point 
tourism 

Transit New Zealand 

tungsten 

unemployment 

unions 

uranium 

Wattie, Sir James 
Wilson and Horton 
wine 
Winebox 

COLONIAL HISTORY 

Aborigines Protection Society 
Acland, John Barton Arundel 
Acland, Leopold George Dyke 
Admiralty Bay 
Albertlanders 
Aldred, John 
Anderson, John 
Arnold, Thomas 
Ashwell, Benjamin Yates 
Atkinson, Sir Harry Albert 
Aubert, Mary Joseph 
Baillie, William Douglas Hall 
Balfour, James Melville 
Barker, Alfred Charles 
Barker, Lady Mary Anne 
Barnicoat, John Wallis 
Barr, James 

Barraud, Charles Decimus 
Barrett, Richard 
Barry, William Jackson 
Baucke, William 
Bell Block 

Bell, Sir Francis Dillon 
Bennett, John Boyle 
Bent, Kimble 
Bidwili, Charles Robert 
Bidwill, John Came 
Bowen, Sir Charles Christopher 
Bowen, Sir George Ferguson 
Boyd 

Brame, William Rawson 
Bridle Path 
Britannia 

Brown, Charles Armitage 
Browne, Sir Thomas Robert Gore 
Brunner, Thomas 
Buller, James 

Bunbury, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas 
Burns, Thomas 
Busby, James 
Butler, John Gare 
Butler, Samuel 
Campbell, Sir John Logan 
Caples, Patrick Quirk 
Cargill, Edward Bowes 
Cargill, John 
Cargill, William Walter 
Carrington, Frederic Alonzo 
Cass, Thomas 
Chew Chong 
Chute, General Sir Trevor 


Clark, Archibald 
Clendon, James Reddy 
Clifford, Sir Charles 
Cobb and Co 
Colenso, William 
Cornwallis 
Cox, Alfred 

Crawford, James Coutts 

Creed, Charles 

Cutfield, George 

Daldy, Amey and William Crush 

Dalmatians 

Deans, William and John 
De Thierry, Charles Philippe 
Hippolyte 
Devine, Edward 
Dieffenbach, Ernst 
Dillon, Constantine Augustus 
Dobson family 
Domett, Alfred 
duels 

Duppa, George 
Earle, Augustus 
Elliot, Peter 
European rediscovery 
Eyre, Edward John 
Fenton, Francis Dart 
Firth, Josiah Clifton 
Fitzgerald, James Edward 
Fitzroy, Robert 
Forsaith, Thomas Spencer 
Gate Pa 

Godley, John Robert 
Gorst, Sir John Eldon 
Graham, Robert 
Grey, Sir George Edward 
Grigg, John 
Guard, John 
Hartley, Horatio 
Heaphy, Charles 
Hobson, William 
immigration 
Jacky Box Smith 
Jamestown 

Johnston, Alexander James 

Jollie, Francis and Edward 

Jones, John 

Judges Bay 

Kemp family 

Kennaway, Sir Walter 

Larnach Castle 

Little, James 

Macetown 

Mackay, James 

McKenzie, James 

McKenzie, Sir John 

McKerrow, James 

McLean, Sir Donald 

McLeod, Norman 

Mair, William and Gilbert 

Maning, Frederick Edward 

Mantell, Walter Baldock Durrant 

Marsden, Samuel 

Mathew, Felton 

Monrad, Ditlev Gothard 

Moonlight, George Fairweather 

Morgan, John 

New Leinster 

New Munster 

New Ulster 

New Zealand 

New Zealand Company 

Ormond, John Davies 

Parnell, Samuel Duncan 


Pharazyn, Charles Johnson 
Plimmer, John 
Polack, Joel Samuel 
provinces 

Read, Thomas Gabriel 
Rees, William Lee 
Reeves, William Pember 
Rhodes brothers 
Richmond family 
Riddiford, Daniel and Edward 
Joshua 

Rolleston, William 
Rutherford, John 
sealing 

Sewell, Henry 
Shortland, Cdr Willoughby 
Slattery, Edmond 
Smith, Stephenson Percy 
Stewart, George Vesey 
Stoney, Henry Butler 
Sutherland, Donald 
Tapsell, Philip 
Taylor, Mary 

Tempsky, Gustavus Ferdinand von 
Thomas, Joseph 
Thomson, John Turnbull 
Tripp, Charles George 
Tuckett, Frederick 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon 
Weller brothers 
whaling 
White, John 

Wrigg, Harry Charles William 

CRIME 

See also Justice 

Bain, David Cullen 

Barton, George Burnett 

Bassett Road machine gun murders 

Bayly, William Alfred 

Bock, Amy Maud 

Burgess, Richard 

capital punishment 

Clark, Terrence John 

Dean Williamina 

deportation 

Graham, Eric Stanley 

Maungatapu murders 

missing persons 

neighbourhood watch 

Parker, Pauline 

Roberts, Murray Beresford 

Terry, Edward Lionel 

Thomas, Arthur Allan 

Wilder, George 

DISASTERS 

Abbotsford 

Ballantyne and Company 

Brunner 

disasters 

earthquakes 

Elingamite 

Erebus 

Fiery Star 

General Grant 

Inangahua Junction 

Kaitangata 

Mikhail Lermontov 

Niagara 

Orpheus 

Pink and White Terraces 
Rainbow Warrior 
Tangiwai 
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Tararua 

Ohau 

Fish and Game Councils 

tench 

Wahine 

Rangipo 

fish and shellfish 

tiger shell 

Wimmera 

Roxburgh 

Fisheries, Ministry of 

toheroa 


Taieri 

flounder 

trevaliy 

EDUCATION 

Tekapo 

flying fish 

trout 

Ashton-Warner, Sylvia 

Tokaanu 

frostfish 

tuatua 

Bee by, Dr Clarence Edward 

Waihopai 

garfish 

tuna 

Clay, Dame Marie Mildred 

Waikaremoana 

gem fish 

turbot 

colleges of education 

Waipori 

ghost shark 

warehou 

Connon, Helen 

Wairakei 

graylings 

whale feed 

correspondence school 

Waitaki 

grenadiers and javelin fish 

whelk 

Dalrymple, Learmonth Whyte 

Whakamaru 

grouper 

whitebait 

early childhood education 

Wheao and Flaxy 

gurnard 

whiting 

Edger, Kate Milligan 

Whirinaki 

hake 


education 


hapuku and bass 

FLORA 

Fowlds, Sir George 

EXPLORATION 

hoki 

akeake 

Hetherington, Jessie Isobel 

Acheron , HMSV 

hydroids 

algae 

Hilgendorf, Frederick William 

Adams, Charles William 

jackknife prawn 

alpine plants 

Hogben, George 

Antarctica 

jellyfish 

beech trees 

intermediate schools 

Astrolabe 

john dory 

bidi-bidi 

Kelsey, Lavinia Jane 

Banks, Sir Joseph 

kahawai 

broom 

librarians 

Bellingshausen, Fabian Gottlieb 

kingfish 

bryophyte 

Maori education 

Benjamin von 

lampreys 

bush lawyers 

polytechnics 

Brees, Samuel Charles 

leatherjacket 

cabbage tree 

primary schools 

Brunner, Thomas 

limpets 

carex 

private schools 

Cook, James 

ling 

clematis 

Rhodes Scholarships 

Dumont D’Urville, Jules Sebastien 

mackerel, blue and jack 

compositae 

school age 

Cesar 

maomao 

coprosma 

School Cadet Corps 

Endeavour 

marlin 

dracophyllum 

secondary schools 

European rediscovery 

moki 

endangered species 

Tauroa, Edward Te Rangihiwinui 

exploration 

monkfish 

epiphytes 

technical education 

Haast, Sir Johann Franz Julius von 

mudfish 

ferns 

Te Kohanga Reo 

Harper, Arthur Paul 

mussels 

flax 

U3A 

Hector, Sir James 

octopus 

flora and fauna 

Universities 

Kettle, Charles Henry 

orange roughy 

fossils 

Auckland University of 

Ligar, Charles Whybrow 

oreo dory 

fuchsia 

Technology 

Mackay, James 

oyster drills 

fungi 

Lincoln University 

McKerrow, James 

oysters 

gorse 

Massey University 

Marion du Fresne, Marc Joseph 

paper nautilus 

grass 

universities 

Pharazyn, Charles Johnson 

paua 

gum trees 

University of Auckland 

Stokes, John Lort 

perch 

he be 

University of Canterbury 

Surville, Jean Francois Marie de 

pilchard 

hornworts 

University of Otago 

Sutherland, Donald 

pipi 

kahikatea 

University of Waikato 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon 

plankton 

kaka beak 

Victoria University 

Thomson, John Turnbull 

Portuguese man-o-war 

kamahi 


Worsley, Frank Arthur 

rainbow trout 

kanuka 

ELECTRICITY 


rays and skates 

karaka 

Arapuni 

FISH AND SEA LIFE 

ribaldo 

karo 

Aratiatia 

alfonsino 

salmon 

kauri 

Arnold River 

anchovy 

sand dollar 

kelp 

Atiamuri 

barnacles 

scallops 

kiekie 

Aviemore 

barracouta 

sea anemones 

kohekohe 

Benmore 

bluenose 

sea cucumber 

kohukohu 

Branch River 

brill 

seahorse 

konini 

Clyde Dam 

brown trout 

sea perch 

kotukutuku 

Cobb River 

bryozoans 

sea urchin 

kowhai 

electric power 

butterfish 

sharks 

lancewoods 

High bank 

carp 

shellfish 

lichens 

Hinemaiaia 

cat’s eye 

shipworm 

liverworts 

Kaniere 

cockle 

shovelnose lobster 

macrocarpa 

Karapiro 

cod 

shrimps 

mahoe 

Kumara 

Cook’s turban shell 

silverside 

mamaku 

Lake Coleridge 

corals 

smelt 

mangrove 

Lake Pukaki 

crabs 

snapper 

manoao 

Lake Wahapo 

crayfish 

soles 

manuka 

Manapouri 

dark ghost shark 

sponges 

matagouri 

Mangorei 

dogfishes 

spotty 

matai 

Maraetai 

dolphinfish 

sprat 

miro 

Matahina 

dolphins 

squid 

mistletoe 

Meremere 

dories 

starfish 

mosses 

Monowai 

dosinia 

stingrays 

myrtaceae 

Montalto 

eels 

sunfish 

nassella tussock 

Motukawa 

elephant fish 

swordfish, broadbill 

nettles 

Ohakuri 

feather star 

tarakihi 

ngaio 
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nikau 

orchids 

pampas grass 

pests - plants 

pigmy pine 

pingao 

pittosporum 

podocarps 

pohutukawa 

ponga 

poor knights lily 

Prince of Wales feathers fern 

puha 

pukatea 

puriri 

radiata pine 

raoulia 

rata 

raupo 

rewarewa 

rimu 

seaweed 

sedge 

silver fern 

speargrasses 

sphagnum moss 

supplejack 

tanekaha 

taraire 

tawa 

tawari 

tea tree 

tecomanthe 

toetoe 

totara 

tree daisies 

tree ferns 

tussock 

tutu 

vegetable sheep 

vegetation 

vines 

wood rose 

FORESTRY 

See also Agriculture , Horticulture 
Agriculture and Forestry, 

Ministry of 

Baker, Richard St Bar be 
flora and fauna 
Forest parks 
Catlins 
Coromandel 
Craigieburn 
forest parks 
Hanmer 
Haurangi 
Kaimai-Mamaku 
Kaimanawa 
Kaweka 
Lake Sumner 
Mount Richmond 
Northland 
Pirongia 
Pureora 
Raukumara 
Rimutaka 
Ruahine 
Tararua 
Victoria 
Whirinaki 
Forest Research 
forestry 

Kaingaroa Forest 


kauri 

New Zealand Forest Products Ltd 
Quarantine Service 
radiata pine 
Waipoua Forest 

GEOGRAPHY and 
CLIMATE 

caves 

climate 

El Nino and La Nina 
erosion 

forest parks see Forestry 

geysers 

glaciers 

Ice Age 

lakes 

Marine reserves 
Auckland Islands 
Cape Rodney-Okakari Point 
Kapiti 

Kermadec Islands 
Long Bay-Okura 
Long Island-Kokomohua 
marine reserves 
Mayor Island (Tuhua) 

Motu Manawa (Pollen Island) 

Piopiotahi 

Pohatu 

Poor Knights Islands 
Te Angiangi 
Te Awaatu Channel 
Te Matuku 

Te Tapuwae o Rongokako 
Tonga Island 
Westhaven (Te Tai Tapu) 
Whanganui-A-Hei (Cathedral 
Cove) 

Meteorological Service of NZ 
mountains 
National Parks 
Abel Tasman 
Aoraki Mount Cook 
Arthur’s Pass 
Egmont 
Fiordland 
Kahurangi 
Mount Aspiring 
national parks 
Nelson Lakes 
Paparoa 
Rakiura 
Te Urewera 
Tonga riro 
Westland 
Whanganui 
NIWA 
peat wax 
rainfall 
rivers 
soils 

volcanoes 

water 

wind 

GEOLOGY 

See also Geograplry and Climate 

Aorere Valley 

asbestos 

Boulder Bank 

Cape Kidnappers 

Castlepoint 

Catlins 

caves 


coal 

copper 

Coromandel 

Crawford, James Coutts 

Curio Bay 

earthquakes 

Ellis, Sir Albert Fuller 

Feming, Sir Charles Alexander 

fossils 

gas 

Geological Survey 

geology 

Geonet 

geysers 

gold 

Gondwanaland 

greenstone 

Haast, Sir Johann Franz Julius von 
Hector, Sir James 
Hochstetter, Christian Gottlieb 
Ferdinand von 
Hutton, Frederick Wollaston 
ilmenite 

Institute of Geological and Nuclear 
Sciences 
ironsand 
lead and zinc 
manganese 
minerals 

Moeraki Boulders 

Moutere 

oil 

palaeontology 

Punakaiki Rocks 

Seismological Observatory 

serpentine 

silica 

silver 

sulphur 

Taharoa 

tin 

tungsten 
Turakirae Head 
uranium 
volcanoes 

GOVERNMENT and 
LEGISLATION 

ACC 

ANZUS Pact 

Cabinet 

censorship 

child welfare 

citizenship 

civil defence 

coats of arms 

Commerce Commission 

Controller and Auditor-General 

companies 

copyright 

country quota 

deportation 

Dominion Status 

Earthquake Commission 

elections 

estate duty 

Exclusive Economic Zone 
Executive Council 
fire services 

Fish and Game Councils 
flags 

freedom of information 
gambling 

government agencies 


governors 

go vernors-genera 1 

Hansard 

Health and Disability 
Commissioner 
Historic Places Trust 
honours 
human rights 

Human Rights Review Tribunal 

immigration 

import licensing 

island territories 

Legislative Council 

liquor licensing 

local government 

Local Government Commission 

Maori Council 

Ministries and Departments 

Agriculture and Forestry 
Building and Housing 
Commerce 
Conservation 
Consumer Affairs see 
consumerism 
Culture and Heritage 
Defence 

Economic Development see 
commerce 
Education 
Environment 
Fisheries 

Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Health 

Internal Affairs 

Justice 

Labour 

Pacific Islands Affairs see 
Pacific Islands people 
Research, Science and 
Technology 
Social Development 
Te Puni Kokiri (Ministry of 
Maori Development) 
Transport 
Women’s Affairs 
Youth Affairs 
MMP 

National Archives 

ombudsman 

overseas aid 

Parliament 

Parliament House 

passports 

pensions 

Political parties 

ACT New Zealand 

Alliance 

communism 

Democratic 

Green 

Labour 

Liberal 

National 

New Zealand First 

New Zealand Party 

Progressive 

Reform 

Social Credit 

United 

Values 

Young Maori 

Politicians and governors 

Allen, James 
Allum, Sir John Andrew 
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Charles 

Anderton, James Patrick (Jim) 
Atkinson, Sir Henry Albert 
Ballance, John 
Beattie, Sir David Stuart 
Ballantrae, Brigadier Lord 
Bell, Sir Francis Henry Dillon 
Bledisloe, Viscount Charles 
Bathurst 

Blundell, Sir Edward Denis 
Bolger, James Brendan 
Cargill, John 
Cargill, William Walter 
Carroll, Sir James 
Cartwright, Dame Silvia 
Clark, Archibald 
Clark, Helen Elizabeth 
Coates, Joseph Gordon 
Cobham, Lord 
Davies, Sonja 
Domett, Alfred 
Douglas, Sir Roger Owen 
Fergusson, General Sir Charles 
Fergusson, Sir James 
Findlay, Sir John George 
Fitzgerald, James Edward 
FitzRoy, Robert 
Forbes, George William 
Forsaith, Thomas Spencer 
Fox, Sir William 
Fraser, Peter 
Freyberg, Bernard Cyril 
Galway, Sir George Vere 
Arundell Monckton-Arundel! 
Gipps, Sir George 
Gisborne, Sir William 
Glasgow, David Boyle 
Gordon, Arthur Charles 
Hamilton 

Grey, Sir George Edward 
Hall, Sir John 
Hall-Jones, Sir William 
Hardie Boys, Sir Michael 
Hobson, William 
Holland, Henry Edmund 
Holland, Sir Sidney George 
Holyoake, Sir Keith Jacka 
Howard, Mabel Bowden 
Islington, Sir John Poynder 
Dickson-Poynder 
Jervois, Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Francis Drummond 
Jones, Robert Edward 
Jordan, Sir William Joseph 
Kirk, Norman Eric 
Lange, David Russell 
Lee, John Alfred Alexander 
Liverpool, The Earl of 
Macandrew, James 
McCombs, Elizabeth Reid 
McKenzie, Sir John 
Mackenzie, Sir Thomas 
McLean, Sir Donald 
McNab, Robert 
Marshall, Sir John Ross 
Massey, William Ferguson 
Melville, Eliza Ellen 
Moore, Michael Kenneth 
Muldoon, Sir Robert David 
Nash, Sir Walter 
Newall, Sir Cyril Louis Morton 
Ngata, Sir Apirana Turupa 
Nordmeyer, Sir Arnold Henry 
Norman by, The Second 


Marquess 
Norrie, Sir Charles 
Willoughby Moke 
Onslow, William Hillier 
Ormond, John Davies 
Palmer; Sir Geoffrey Winston 
Russell 

Peters, Winston Raymond 
Plunket, William Lee 
Pomare, Sir Maui Wiremu 
Pita Naera 

Prebble, Richard William 
Pyke, Vincent 
Ranfurly, The Fifth Earl of 
Reeves, Most Rev Sir Paul 
Alfred 

Reeves, William Pember 
Richmond, Mathew 
Robinson, Sir Dove-Myer 
Robinson, Sir Hercules George 
Robert 

Rowling, Sir Wallace Edward 
Savage, Michael Joseph 
Seddon, Richard John 
Semple, Robert 
Sewell, Henry 
Sheehan, John 

Shipley, Jennifer Mary (Jenny) 
Stafford, Sir Edward William 
Stout, Sir Robert 
Swainson, William 
Tirikatene-Sullivan, Tini Whetu 
Tizard, Dame Catherine Anne 
Tregear, Edward Robert 
Vogel, Sir Julius 
Ward, Sir Joseph George 
Waring, Marilyn Joy 
Waterhouse, George Marsden 
Weld, Sir Frederick Aloysius 
Whitaker, Sir Frederick 
Wi Repa, Tutere 
Wynyard, Robert Henry 
Yates, Elizabeth 
Prime Minister 
privatisation 
Privy Council 
Public Trust Office 
Queen Elizabeth II National Trust 
Queen’s Service Order (QSO) 
Rogernomics 

Security Intelligence Service 
Social Welfare 
Standards Council 


HORTICULTURE 

See also Agriculture, Forestry 
Apple and Pear Marketing Board 
Cawthron Institute 
citrus fruits 

Crop and Food Research 
ENZA Ltd 
fruitgrowing 
genetic engineering 
green vegetable bug 
Horticultural and Food Research 
Institute 


international trade 
kiwifruit 
Morgan, John 
Quarantine Service 
tamarillo 

INSECTS and SPIDERS 

ants 

aphids 

armyworms and cutworms 

bees 

beetles 

black mountain ringlet 

blue butterflies 

borer 

butterflies 

carpet beetles 

centipedes and millipedes 

cicadas 

click beetles 

cockroaches 

craneflies 

dragonflies and damselflies 

earwigs 

fleas 

flies 

flora and fauna 
forest ringlet 
glow-worms 
grass grub 

grasshoppers and locusts 

green vegetable bug 

honeydew 

huhu beetle 

katipo spider 

ladybirds 

lice 

magpie moth 

monarch butterfly 

mosquitoes 

moths 

peripatus 

porina caterpillar 

praying mantis 

red admiral 

sandflies 

silverfish 

spiders 

stick insects 

tussock butterflies 

wasps 

wetas 

white butterfly 
yellow admiral butterfly 

JUSTICE 

See also Crime 

Acheson, Frank Oswald Victor 
Allen, Stella Henderson 
Alpers, Oscar Thorwald Johan 
arbitration tribunals 
Arney, Sir George Alfred 
Baillie, William Douglas Hall 
Beattie, Sir David Stuart 
Benjamin, Ethel Rebecca 
capital punishment 
Cartwright, Dame Silvia Rose 
Chapman, Sir Frederic Reva 
Chapman, Henry Samuel 
Complaints Review Tribunal 
Crown Law Office 
deportation 
disputes tribunals 
district courts 


divorce 

Elias, Dame Sian Seerpoohi 
family courts 
Fenton, Francis Dart 
Hanlon, Alfred Charles 
High Court 

Johnston, Alexander James 

judiciary 

juries 

Justice, Ministry of 
law 

legal aid 

Mahon, Peter Thomas 

Martin, Sir William 

Melville, Eliza Ellen 

police 

prisons 

privacy laws 

Salmond, Sir John William 

LIBRARIES 

Alexander Turnbull Library 
Hocken Library 
librarians 
libraries 

National Library 

LITERATURE and 

JOURNALISM 

Journalists 

Adams, Arthur Henry 
Arnett, Peter Gregg 
Baume, Frederic Ehrenfried 
Bennett, John Boyle 
Blundell, Henry 
Bracken, Thomas 
Brathwaite, Errol Freeman 
Brett, Sir Henry 
Cowan, James 
Cross, Ian Robert 
Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold 
Geering, Lloyd George 
Holcroft, Montague Harry 
Horton, Alfred George 
Jones, George 
Kelly, John Liddell 
Lane, William 
Leys, Thomas Wilson 
Loughnan, Robert Andrew 
Low, Sir David Alexander Cecil 
Minhinnick, Sir Gordon 
Edward George 
Scanlan, Ellen Margaret 
Scholefield, Guy Hardy 
Vogel, Sir Julius 
Williams, Harold 
Wright, David McKee 
literary awards 
literature 
Publishers 

Colenso, William 
Reed, Alfred Hamish 
Wilson and Horton 
Society of Authors 
Writers 

Acheson, Frank Oswald Victor 
Adams, Arthur Henry 
Adcock, Fleur 
Alley, Rewi 

Alpers, Antony Francis George 
Alpers, Oscar Thorwald Johan 
Andersen, Johannes Carl 
Anderson, Barbara 
Anderson, Mona 


superannuation 

taxation 

Totalisator Agency Board 
Treaty of Waitangi 
United Nations 
Valuation NZ 
Waitangi Tribunal 
Walkways Act 
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Arnett, Peter Gregg 
Arnold, Thomas 
Ashton-Warner, Sylvia 
Aylmer, Isabella 
Baker, Louisa Alice 
Ball, Murray 

Ballantrae, Brigadier Lord 
Ballantyne, David Watt 
Barker, Lady Mary Anne 
Barr, John 

Bathgate, Alexander 
Baucke, William 
Baughan, Blanche Edith 
Baume, Frederic Ehrenfried 
Baxter, James Keir 
Beaglehole, John Cawte 
Beattie, James Herries 
Belich, Dr James Christopher 
Best, Elsdon 
Bethell, Mary Ursula 
Billing, Graham John 
Bolitho, Henry Hector 
Bracken, Thomas 
Brasch, Charles Orwell 
Braithwaite, Errol Freeman 
Brodie, John 

Brown, Charles Armitage 
Buck, Sir Peter Henry 
Buick, Thomas Lindsay 
Buller, Sir Walter Lawry 
Burchfield, Robert William 
Burdon, Randal Mathews 
Butler, Samuel 
Campbell, Alistair Te Ariki 
Chapman, Henry Samuel 
Church, Hubert Newman 
Wigmore 
Cole, John Reece 
Collier, James 
Condliffe, John Bell 
Coney, Sandra 
Courage, James Francis 
Cowan, James 
Cowley, Cassia Joy 
Cressell, Walter D’Arcy 
Cross, Ian Robert 
Cruise, Richard Alexander 
Crump, Barry John 
Curnow, Thomas Allen Monro 
Davin, Daniel Marcus 
Davis, Charles Oliver Bond 
Devanny, Jean 
Domett, Alfred 
Duckworth, Marilyn Rose 
Duder, Tessa 
Duff, Alan 
Duggan, Eileen 
Duggan, Maurice 
Edmond, Lauris 
Escott, Cicely Margaret 
Fairburn, Arthur Rex Dugard 
Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold 
Finlayson, Roderick David 
Frame, Janet 
Gaskell, A. P. 

Geary, David 
Gee, Maurice Gough 
Geering, Lloyd George 
Glover, Denis James Matthews 
Grace, Patricia 
Grant, A. K. 

Guthrie-Smith, William Herbert 
Habib, Rauley 
Hall, Roger Leighton 


Henderson, James Herbert 
Hilliard, Noel Harvey 
Hodge, Horace Emerton 
Hulme, Keri Ann Ruhi 
Hunt, Sam 

Hursthouse, Charles Flinders 
Hyde, Robin 
Ihimaera, Witi 
Ireland, Kevin 
Johnson, Stephanie 
Jones, Lloyd 

Joseph, Michael Kennedy 

Kidman, Dame Fiona Judith 

King, Michael 

Knox Elizabeth Fiona 

Koea, Shonagh 

Lee, John Alfred Alexander 

Littledene 

Locke, Elsie Violet 

McCarten, Anthony 

McCormick, Eric Flail 

McGee, Greg 

Mackay, Jessie 

McNeish, James 

Mahy, Margaret 

Mander, Mary Jane 

Manhire, Bill 

Mansfield, Katherine 

Marsh, Dame Edith Ngaio 

Marshall, Owen 

Mason, Bruce Edward George 

Mason, Ronald Allison Kells 

Morrieson, Ronald Hugh 

Mulgan, Alan Edward 

Mulgan, John Alan Edward 

O’Sullivan, Vincent 

Reeves, William Pember 

Renee 

Salmond, Dame Anne 
Sargeson, Frank 
Satchell, William Arthur 
Scanlan, Ellen Margaret 
Scott, Tom 

Shadbolt, Maurice Francis 
Richard 

Sinclair, Sir Keith Alexander 
Smith, Stephenson Perry 
Stead, Christian Karlson 
Stoney, Henry Butler 
Summers, Essie 
Tuwhare, Hone 
Virtue, Noel 
Wedde, Ian 
Wendt, Albert 
Wilkins, Damien 
Wilson, Guthrie Edward 


atua 

Bastion Point 
cannibalism 
classic Maori culture 
Confederation of Chiefs and 
Tribes 

Dog Tax Rebellion 
Gate Pa 


greenstone 

haka 

hangi 

Hanging Rock 

hapu 

hauhau 

Hawaiki 

heitiki 

Hinemoa 

hongi 

Horouta 

hui 

Io 

iwi 

kai 

kainga 

karakia 

karanga 

kaumatua 

koha 

kotahitanga 

Kupe 

Kurahaupo 

makutu 

mana 

Maori 

Maori canoe traditions 

Maori Congress 

Maori Council 

Maori king movement 

Maori language 

Maoritanga 

Maori tribal allegiance 

Maori Women’s Welfare League 

marae 

Mataatua 

matakite 

Maui 

meeting-houses 

mere 

moa-hunters 
moko 
mythology 
Orakau Pa 
pa 

Pai Marire 
Papa 

Papawai Marae 

Parihaka 

Polynesians 

Rangi 

Rangiriri 

Rongo 

Rongopai 

Ruapekapeka 

Ruaumoko 

Spirits Bay 

taiaha 

taihoa 

Tainui 

Takitimu 

Tamatea-Pokai-Whenua 

Tane 

Tangaroa 

tangata whenua 

tangi 

taniwha 

tapu 

Tawhirimatea 
Te Arawa 

Te Ngutu-o-te-manu 

Te Porere 

tika 

tohunga 


Toi 

Tokomaru 

traditional Maori society 
Treaty of Waitangi 
Tuhoe 

Tu-Matauenga 

Turangawaewae 

urukehu 

utu 

wai 

waiata 

Wairau Affray 
waka 

Weeping Dove 

whakapapa 

whanau 

whare 

Whiro 

Maori leaders and notables 

Ahururu, Henare Kepa te 
Balneavis, Henare Te Raumoa 
Huatahi 

Bennett, Sir Charles Moihi Te 
Arawaka 

Buck, Sir Peter Henry 
Buddie, Thomas 
Carroll, Sir James 
Cooper, Dame Whina 
Davis, Charles Oliver Bond 
Deighton, Samuel 
Dennan, Rangitiaria 
Ellison-Taiaroa, Riki te Mairaki 
Gorst, Sir John Eldon 
Habib, Rauley 
Huata, Wiremu Te Tau 
Heke Pokai, Hone Wiremu 
Hipango, Hoani Wiremu 
Hongi Hika 

Jones, Pehi (Pei) Te Hurinui 

Kaihau, Henare 

Karetai 

Kawepo, Renata Tama-ki- 
Hikurangi 
Kawharu, Ian Hugh 
Kawiti, Te Ruki 
Kingi, Wiremu 
Koroki, Te Rata Mahuta 
Potatau Te Wherewhero 
Lee, Samuel 
Mahuki Manukura 
Mahuta, Tawhiao Potatau Te 
Wherowhero 
Maniapoto, Rewi Manga 
Matenga, Huria Te Amoho 
Wikitoria 

Morrison, Sir Howard Leslie 
Nene, Tamati Waka 
Ngarimu, Moananui-a-Kiwi 
Ngata, Sir Apirana Turupa 
Papakura, Makareti 
Patuone, Eruera Maihi 
Pitini-Morera, Hariata 
Whakatau 

Pomare, Sir Maui Wiremu 
Pita Naera 
Pomare I, Whetoi 
Rua Kenana, Hepetipa 
Ruatara 
Simpson, Miria 
Szaszy, Miraka 
Taiaroa, Hori Kerei 
Taiaroa, Te Matenga 
Tama-i-hara-nui 
Te Atairangikaahu 


MAORI 

History and culture 

agriculture 

Akarana 

Aotea 

Aotearoa 

architecture 

ariki 

aroha 
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Te Heuheu Tukino IV 
Te Kawau, Apihai 
Te Kooti, Arikirangi Te Turuki 
Te Pahi 

Te Puea Herangi, Princess Te 
Kirihaehae 

Te Rangihiwinui, Te Keepa 
Te Rauparaha 

Te Waharoa, Wiremu Tamihana 
Tarapipipi 
Te Waka, Heremia 
Te Wherowhero 
Te Whiti-o-rongomai III, Erueti 
Tirikatene-Sullivan, Tini Whetu 
Titokowaru, Riwha 
Tregear, Edward Robert 
Tuhawaiki, Hone 
Tuwhare, Hone 
Wahawaha, Ropata 
Waikato 

MARITIME 

See also Disasters 
Balfour, James Melville 
boatbuilding 
Cargill, Edward Bowes 
lighthouses 

Lucknet, Count Felix von 

pleasure boating 

Shaw Savill 8c Albion shipping 

Shipping Corporation 

Stokes, John Lort 

Union Steam Ship Company 

water and safety education 

MEDICINE and HEALTH 

abortion 

Aubert, Mary Joseph 
Barratt-Boyes, Sir Brian Gerald 
Bennett, Dr Agnes Elizabeth Lloyd 
blind 

child health 
Chilton, Charles 
Coney, Sandra 
deafness 
dental health 
disability 
drugs 

Eccles, Alfred 
Environmental Science and 
Research 
family planning 
genetic engineering 
Gillies, Sir Harold Delf 
Gordon, Doris Clifton 
Health and Disability Commissioner 
health and medical care 
health camps 
Health, Ministry of 
Health Research Council 
Health Sponsorship Council 
Hollows, Fred 
hospitals 

Hunter, Sir Thomas Anderson 

IHC NZ Inc 

influenza 

Karitane 

King, Sir Frederic Truby 
Lichter, Dr Ivan 
life expectancy 
Liley, Sir (Albert) William 
Mclndoe, Sir Archibald Hector 
Malaghan Institute of Medical 
Research 


Maori health 
maternity services 
Maude, Emily Sybilla 
medical schools 
mental health 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Order of St John 
Pacific Islands health 
Plunket Society 
Red Cross 

Robb, Sir (George) Douglas 
Rout, Ettie Annie 
Siedeberg, Dr Emily Hancock 
substance abuse 
Turbott, Dr Harold Bertram 
women’s health 

MILITARY 

Achilles , HMS/HMNZ 
Ahururu, Henare Kepa Te 
Alamein (also El Alamein) 

Alley, Rewi 

Andrew, Brigadier Leslie Wilton 

ANZAC 

ANZUS Pact 

Atkinson, Sir Harry Albert 
Ballantrae, Brigadier Lord 
Bassett, Cyril Royston Guyton 
Battle of Britain 
Bennett, Sir Charles Moihi Te 
Arawaka 

Brown, Donald Forrester 
Burdon, Randal Mathews 
Burnham 

Cameron, Sir Duncan Alexander 

campaign medals 

Cassino 

Chute, General Sir Trevor 
conscription 
Cooke, Thomas 
Crete 

Crichton, James 
defence 
Elliott, Keith 
Featherston, Isaac Earl 
Forsyth, Samuel 
Freyberg, Bernard Cyril 
Frickleton, Samuel 
Gallipoli 
George Cross 

Godley, General Sir Alexander John 

Grant, John Gilroy 

Hardham, William James 

Hargest, James 

Heaphy, Charles 

Hill, Sergeant George Rowley 

Hinton, John Daniel 

Huata, Wiremu Te Tau 

Hulme, Alfred Clive 

Jayforce 

Jellicoe, Viscount John Henry 
Rushworth 

Judson, Reginald Stanley 
Kain, Edgar 
Kayforce 

Kippenberger, Sir Howard Karl 
Kiwi concert party 
Laurent, Henry John 
Lee, John Alfred Alexander 
Love, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Te Whiti Rongomai 
Mace, Francis Joseph 
National War Memorial 
New Zealand Army 


New Zealand Cross 
New Zealand Returned Services’ 
Association 

Ngarimu, Moananui-a-Kiwi 
Nicholas, Henry James 
Northcroft, Henry William 
Park, Sir Keith Rodney 
Passchendaele 
Preece, George Augustus 
Queen Elizabeth II Army Memorial 
Museum 

Rhodes-Moorhouse, William 
Roberts, John Mackintosh 
Royal New Zealand Air Force 
Royal New Zealand Navy 
Russell, Sir Andrew Hamilton 
Sanders, William Edward 
School Cadet Corps 
Security Intelligence Service 
Shout, Alfred John 
South African War 
Storkey, Percy Valentine 
Travis, Richard Charles 
Trent, Leonard Henry 
Trigg, Lloyd Allan 
Upham, Charles Hazlitt 
Victoria Cross 
Ward, James Allen 
warfare 

Weathers, Lawrence Carthage 
women in wartime 

MUSEUMS 

Akaroa Museum 

Auckland War Memorial Museum 
Canterbury Museum 
Far North Regional Museum 
Film Archive 
Hawke’s Bay Museum 
MOTAT (Museum of Transport 
and Technology) 

Museum of New Zealand, Te Papa 
Tongarewa 
museums 
National Archives 
New Zealand National Maritime 
Museum 

Otago Early Settlers’ Museum 
Otago Museum 
Puke Ariki 

Queen Elizabeth II Army Memorial 
Museum 

Rotorua Museum of Art and 
History 
Shantytown 

Southland Museum and Art Gallery 
Tairawhiti Museum 
Te Manawa 

Waikato Museum of Art and 
History 

Whanganui Regional Museum 

RADIO and TELEVISION 

Arnett, Peter Gregg 
Basham, Maud Ruby 
censorship 
Dagg, Fred 
James, Billy T. 
radio broadcasting 
Scrimgeour, Colin Graham 
television 

Turbott, Dr Harold Bertram 


RELIGION 

Anglican Church 
Baptist Church 
Brethren 

Churches of Christ 
Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints 
Church Missionary Society 
Conference of Churches in Aotearoa 
New Zealand 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Jerusalem 
Judges Bay 
Lutherans 
Methodist Church 
Pai Marire 
Pentecostal 
Presbyterian Church 
Quakers 
Ratana Church 
religion 

Religious leaders and 
missionaries 
Aldred, John 
Ashwell, Benjamin Yates 
Aubert, Mary Joseph 
Baker, Shirley Waldemar 
Bennett, Frederick Augustus 
Brame, William Rawson 
Brown, Alfred Nesbitt 
Buddie, Thomas 
Buller, James 
Burns, Thomas 
Butler, John Gare 
Cleary, Henry William 
Geering, Lloyd George 
Grace, Thomas Samuel 
Hadfield, Octavius 
Hort, Abraham 
Huata, Wiremu Te Tau 
Ironside, Samuel 
Isitt, Leonard Monk 
James, Annie Isabella 
Jamieson, Penelope Ann Bansall 
Jenner, Henry Lascelles 
Kendall, Thomas 
La wry, Walter 
Leigh, Samuel 
Marsden, Samuel 
Pompallier, Jean Baptiste 
Francois 

Rua Kenana, Hepetipa 
Selwyn, George Augustus 
Taylor, Richard 
Volkner, Carl Sylvius 
Waddell, Rutherford 
Williams, Henry 
Williams, William 
Ringatu Church 
Roman Catholic Church 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church 

SCIENCE and 
TECHNOLOGY 

See also Electricity, Geography and 
Climate, Geology 
air quality 
archaeology 
asbestos 
Astronomy 

Aurora Australis 
Halley’s Comet 
National Observatory 
Southern Cross 
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Botany 

Banks, Sir Joseph 
Bidwill, John Carne 
Buchanan, John 
Cheeseman, Thomas Frederic 
Cockayne, Leonard 
Cunningham, Gordon Herriot 
Easterfield, Sir Thomas Hill 
Hooker, Sir Jospeh Dalton 
Kirk, Thomas 
Levy, Sir Enoch Bruce 
Oliver, Walter Reginald Brook 
computers 
decimal 

Falla, Sir Robert Alexander 
Firth, Sir Raymond William 
Hamilton, William 
Macdairmid, Alan Graham 
Maclaurin, Richard Cockburn 
Pickering, William Haywood 
Reischek, Andreas 
Research 
AgResearch 
Cawthron Institute 
Crop and Food Research 
Crown research institutes 
Environmental Science and 
Research 
Forest Research 
Health Research Council 
Horticultural and Food 
Research Institute 
Industrial Research 
Institute of Geological and 
Nuclear Sciences 
Landcare Research 
Malaghan Institute of Medical 
Research 
NIWA 

Research, Science, and 
Technology, Ministry of 
Ruakura 

Royal Society of New Zealand 
Rutherford, Ernest 
Thomson, James Allen 
Tiritiri Matangi Scientific Reserve 
Wiffen, Joan 

SOCIAL HISTORY 

Allen, Stella May Henderson 

Anau Ako Pasifika 

bach 

backpacking 
Barry, Anne 
beer 
blind 
census 
child welfare 
Church, Doris 
cities 

civil defence 

Coney, Sandra 

Cunnington, Eveline Willett 

Dell, Dame Miriam Patricia 

disability 

divorce 

Edger, Kate Milligan 
ethnic minorities 
families 

family planning 
feminism 
funerals 
gambling 


girl guides 

Henderson, Christina Kirk 

household 

IHC NZ Inc 

International Women’s Day 

International Women’s Year 

Lane, William 

liquor licensing 

Lotto 

marriage 

Muller, Mary Ann 

multiculturalism 

National Council of Women 

neighbourhood watch 

New Zealand Alliance 

OE {overseas experience) 

pensions 

population 

prostitution 

public holidays 

Public Trust Office 

racism 

Salvation Army 
scouts 

Sheppard, Katherine Wilson 
Social Welfare 
sole parent 

South Pacific Commission 
Stout, Anna Paterson 
superannuation 
temperance societies 
violence 

Volunteer Service Abroad 

WCTU 

wealth 

Women’s Franchise Leagues 
women’s refuges 
Yellow Peril 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

Youth Hostels Association 

SPORT 

Anderson, Gary James 
archery 
Athletics 
athletics 

Baillie, William David 
Baker, Erin Margaret 
Davies, John Llewellyn 
Faumuina, Beatrice Roini 
Halberg, Sir Murray Gordon 
Lovelock, John Edward (Jack) 
Lydiard, Arthur Leslie 
Porritt, Lord Arthur Espie 
Quax, Theodorus Jacobus 
Leonardus (Dick) 

Smith, George William 
Snell, Peter George 
triathlon 

Walker, John George 
Williams, Roy Alfred 
Williams, Yvette Winifred 
badminton 
ballooning 
basketball 

billiards and snooker 
bowls 
Boxing 
boxing 

Fitzsimmons, Robert 
Heeney, Thomas 
Morgan, Edward 


Murphy, Thomas William 
canoeing and kayaking 
Charles, Robert (Bob) James 
chess 

Commonwealth Games 
Coronet Peak 

Cricket 

Cairns, Bernard Lance 
Cairns, Christopher 
Congdon, Be van Ernest 
cricket 

Crowe Jeffrey John and Martin 
David 

Dempster, Stewart Charles 
Donnelly, Martin Paterson 
Hadlee, Sir Richard John 
Hadlee, Walter Arnold 
Howarth, Geoffrey Philip 
Reid, John Richard 
Sutcliffe, Bert 
Turner, Glenn Maitland 
curling 
cycling 

Devenport, Barrie John William 

Devoy, Dame Susan Elizabeth 

equestrian eventing 

Ferguson, Ian Gordon 

game birds 

gliding 

golf 

gymnastics 

Hillary Commission 

hockey 

Horse racing and trotting 

Addington 

Auckland Racing Club 
Carbine 
Cardigan Bay 
Desert Gold 
Donald, Cecil S. 

Gloaming 

Grand National Steeplechase 
Great Northern Steeplechase 
Harold Logan 
Highland Fling 
Hogan, Patrick 
Holmes, Maurice Francis 
Tancred 
horse racing 
Jones, Linda Christine 
Kindergarten 
New Zealand Cup 
Phar Lap 

Robinson, William 
trotting 

Wellington Cup 
Khan, Millie 
Loader, Danyon Joseph 
MacDonald, Paul Christopher 
marching 
Motor cycling 
Briggs, Barry 
Britten, John Kenton 
Mauger^ Ivan Gerald 
motor cycling 
Motor racing 

Amon, Christopher 
Bourne, ‘Possum’ 

Dixon, Scott 
Hulme, Denis Clive 
McLaren, Bruce 
motor racing 
Murphy, Greg 
Radisich, Paul 


Mountaineering 

Dingle, Graeme 
Hillary, Sir Edmund Percival 
Lowe, Wallace George 
Mannering, George Edward 
mountaineering 
Netball 

Edge, Sandra Helen 
Fatialofa, Rita Taimalietane 
Harnett, Joan Frances 
Muir, Lois Joan 
netball 

New Zealand Olympic Committee 
Olympic Games 
Olympic Movement 
Outward Bound Trust 
Rowing 

Arnst, Richard 
Baker, Philippa June 
Evers-Swindell, Caroline and 
Georgina 
rowing 

Waddell, Robert Norman 

Rugby 

All Blacks 

Allen, Frederick Richard 
Brooke, Zinzan Valentine 
Brown, Ross Handley 
Brownlie brothers 
Clarke, Donald Barrie 
Cooke, Albert Edward 
Deans, Robert George 
Dick, John and Malcolm 
Dickinson, George Ritchie 
Ellison, Thomas Rangiwahia 
Fitzpatrick, Sean Brian Thomas 
Gallaher, David 
Going, Sidney Milton 
Graham, Mark Kerry 
Invincibles 

Jarden, Ronald Alexander 
Jones, Michael Niko 
Jones, Peter Frederick 
Kirk, David Edward 
Kirkpatrick, Ian Andrew 
Kirwan, John James Patrick 
Knight, Laurence Gibb 
Lochore, Brian James 
Lomu, Jonah 
McKechnie, Brian John 
Meads, Earl Colin 
Mountford, Cecil Ralph (Ces) 
Mourie, Graham Neil Kenneth 
Nepia, George 
Nicholls, Marcus Frederick 
Originals 

Roberts, Henry and Edward 
James 

rugby league 
rugby union 

Scott, Robert William Henry 
Shelford, Wayne Thomas 
(Buck) 

Skinner, Kevin Lawrence 
Smith, George William 
Smith, John Burns 
Tindall, Eric William Thomas 
Wallace, William Joseph (Billy) 
Whineray, Sir Wilson James 
White, Richard Alexander 
(Tiny) 

Williams, Bryan George 
sheep shearing 
soccer 
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softball 

wrestling 

COMMUNICATIONS 

tramways 

SPARC 

Yachting 

See also Maritime 

Transit New Zealand 

squash rackets 

America’s Cup 

Automobile Associations 

Transport, Ministry of 

swimming 

Blake, Sir Peter James 

Auckland Harbour Bridge 


table tennis 

Bouzaid, Christopher Bernard 

Hamilton, William 


Tait, Robert Blyth 

Coutts, Russell 

Homer Tunnel 


tennis 

Farr, Bruce Kenneth 

horses 


Todd, Mark James 

Fay, Sir Humphrey Michael 

Makara 


Totalisator Agency Board 

Gerard 

Pickering, William Haywood 


Ulmer, Sarah 

Kendall, Bruce Anthony and 

railways 


weightlifting 

Barbara Anne 

Raurimu 


Wilding, Frederick Anthony 

yachting 

roads and urban streets 


woodchopping 

TRANSPORT and 

shipping 
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Abbotsford 18, 180 

Albertlanders 29, 94, 533 

Anglican Church 35, 561 

ariki 44, 218 

Abel Tasman National Park 18 

Albrecht, Gretchen 29 

Angus 35 

armyworms and cutworms 44 

Aberdeen Angus 35 

alcohol 627,654 

Angus, Rita 35 

Arndt, Hermina 44 

Aberhart, Lawrence 18 

Aldred, John 30 

animal diseases 243 

Arnett, Peter Gregg 44 

Aborigines Protection Society 19 

Alexander Turnbull Library 30 

Anniversary Days 35 

Arney, Sir George Alfred 44 

abortion 19 

Alexandra 30 

Ansett NZ 36, 57 

Arnold River 44 

ACC 19,328 

alfonsino 30 

Antarctic Treaty 36 

Arnold, Thomas 44 

Acheron, HMSV 19 

algae 30,379,524,594 

Antarctica 36, 304, 591 

Arnst, Richard 45 

Acheson, Frank Oswald Victor 20 

All Blacks 30 

Antipodes 37 

aroha 45 

Achilles, HMS/HMNZS 20 

Allen, Frederick Richard 31 

ants 37 

Arrowtown 45 

Acland, Henry Dyke 20 

Allen, James 31 

ANZAC 38 

art 45; galleries 48 

Acland, Sir Hugh John Dyke 20 

Allen, Stella May Henderson 31 

Anzac Day 38, 254 

Arthur’s Pass 48; National Park 49 

Acland, Sir Hugh Thomas Dyke 20 

Alley, Geoffrey 31 

ANZ Banking Group (NZ) Ltd 38 
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Gordon, Arthur Charles Hamilton 
270 

Gordon, Doris Clifton 270 
Gordon, John Bowie 271 
Gore 271 
gorse 271 

Gorst, Sir John Eldon 271 
government (see Parliament, 
Parliament House and Local 
Government) 
government agencies 271 
Governors 272, 273; General 272, 
273 

Govett-Brewster Art Gallery 273 
Grace, Patricia 273, 389 
Grace, Thomas Samuel 273 
Graham, Eric Stanley 273 
Graham, Mark Kerry 273 
Graham, Robert 274 
Grand National Steeplechase 274 
Grant, Alan Keith 274 
Grant, John Gilroy 274 
grass 274 

grasses 274, 463, 508, 596, 617, 
662, 679 
grass grub 275 

grasshoppers and locusts 275, 720 

Gray, Colin 72 

Gray, David 41 

graylings 275 

Great Barrier Island 276 

Great Exhibition Bay 276 

Great Fleet 417,529 

Great Northern Steeplechase 276 

grebes 164, 276 

Green Party 32, 276 

greenstone 41,199, 277, 299, 719 


green vegetable bug 277 
grenadiers and javelin fish 277 
Grey, Sir George Edward 277, 
306, 352 
Greymouth 278 
Greytown 279 
grey warblers 279 
Grigg, John 279 
Gross, Richard Oliver 279 
grouper 280 
guano 520 
Guard, John 280 
Guide Maggie 280 
Guide Rangi 280 
gulls 280,592 
Gully, John 281 
gum 351; trees 281 
gurnard 281 

Guthrie-Smith, William Herbert 
281,387 
gymnastics 282 


Haast, Sir Johann Franz Julius von 
114, 249, 283,314, 377 
Habib, Rauley 283 
Hadfield, Octavius 284, 499 
Hadlee, Sir Richard John 284 
Hadlee, Walter Arnold 284 
haka 285 
hake 285 

Halberg, Sir Murray Gordon 285 

halfbred 602 

Halfmoon Bay 285 

Hall, Sir John 285 

Hall, Roger Leighton 188, 286 

Halley’s Comet 286 

Hall-Jones, Sir William 286 

Hamilton 133,287 

Hamilton, William 287 

Hammond, W. D. (Bill) 287 

Hampshire sheep 287 

hangi 287 

Hanging Rock 288 

Hanlon, Alfred Charles 288 

Hanly, Patrick 288 

Hanmer Forest Park 288 

Hanmer Springs 288 

Hansard 288 

hapu 288 

hapuku (hapuka) and bass 289 

Hardham, William James 289 

Hardie Boys, Sir Michael 289 

hares 289 

Hargest, James 290 

Harnett, Joan Frances 290 

Harold Logan 290 

Harper, Arthur Paul 290 

harriers 290 

Harris, Jeffrey 291 

Hartley, Horatio 291 

Harwood Hole 18, 122 

Hastings 133, 291, 462 

Haszard, Rhona 291 

Hauhau 291,504 

Hauraki Gulf 292 

Hauraki Plains 293 

Haurangi see Aorangi Forest Park 

Havelock 293 

Havelock North 293 

Hawaiki 293,417,618 

Hawea 293 

Hawera 293 

hawks see falcon, harrier 


Hawke’s Bay 294; Museum 294 
Hayward, Henry John 295 
Hayward, Rudall Charles Victor 
230, 294 

health, and Disability Commissioner 
295; and medical care 295; 
Camps 297; Ministry of 296, 
297; Pacific Island 501; Research 
Council 298; Sponsorship 
Council 298; women’s 735 
Heaphy, Charles 278, 298 
Heaphy River 299 
hebes 299 

Hector, Sir James 299 
hedgehogs 299 

Heenan, Ashley David Joseph 299 
Heeney, Thomas 299 
heitiki 299 

Heke Pokai, Hone Wiremu 238, 
300, 345,711 
Helensville 301 
Hellyar, Christine 301 
Hen and Chickens Islands 301 
Henderson, Christina Kirk 301 
Henderson, James Herbert 301 
Henderson, Louise 301 
Herefords 302 
herons 82,302,559 
Hetherington, Jessie Isobel 302 
Highbank 302 
High Court 303 
Highland Fling 303 
Hikurangi 303 
Hilgendorf, Charles 303 
Hilgendorf, Frederick William 303 
Hill, Alfred Francis 303, 457 
Hill, Sergeant George Rowley 304 
Hillary, Sir Edmund Percival 36, 
304, 395, 447 
Hillary Commission 304 
Hilliard, Noel Harvey 304 
Hindu religion 561 
Hinemaiaia Power Scheme 305 
Hinemoa 305 
Hinton, John Daniel 305 
Hipango, Hoani Wiremu 305 
Historic Places Trust 305 
Hobson, Captain William 103, 305 
Hochstetter, Christian Gottlieb 
Ferdinand von 306 
Hocken Library 306 
hockey 307 

Hodge, Horace Emerton 307 
Hodges, William R. A. 308 
Hodgkins, Frances Mary 308 
Hodgkins, William Mathew 308 
Hogan, Patrick 308 
Hogben, George 309 
hoki 309 

Hokianga 309; Harbour 309 
Hokitika 309 
Hokonui 309 

Holcroft, Montague Harry 310 
Holland, Henry Edmund 310 
Holland, Sir Sidney George 310 
Hollows, Fred 310 
Hollyford Valley 311 
Holmes, Maurice Francis Tancred 
311 

Holstein-Friesian cattle 311, 338 
Holyoake, Sir Keith Jacka 311 
Homer Tunnel 312 
Homer, Henry 336 
honey 76 


honeydew 312 
honeysuckle 563 
hongi 312 

HongiHika 300,312 
honours 313 
Hood, George 314 
Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton 314 
Hooker Glacier 314 
Hooker’s sea lion see seals 
hops 339,446 
hornworts 315, 444 
Horouta 315,417,704 
horse 315; racing 315 
Horsley, Colin 316 
Hort, Abraham 316 
Horticultural and Food Research 

Institute 316 
horticulture 25 
Horton, Alfred George 316 
Horton, Sir Henry 316 
hospitals 295, 316 
hot springs 261 
Hotere, Ralph 316 
household 317 
Housing, Ministry of 102 
Houstoun, Michael James 317 
Howard, Mabel Bowden 318 
Howard Morrison Quartet 443 
Howarth, Geoffrey Philip 318 
Howarth, Hedley John 318 
Hoyte, John Barr Clark 318 
Huata, Wiremu Te Tau 318 
huhu beetle 319 
hui 319 
huia 82,319 
Huka Falls 319 
Hulme, Alfred Clive 319 
Hulme, Denis Clive 319,445 
Hulme, Keri Ann Ruhi 320 
human rights 320, 538, 548 
Human Rights Review Tribunal 

320 

Hunt, Sam 320 

Hunter, Sir Thomas Anderson 

321 

Huntly 321 

Hursthouse, Charles Flinders 321 
Hurt City 321 

Hutton, Frederick Wollaston 322 
Hurt Valley 322 
Hyde, Robin 322, 387 
hydro-electricity 205 
hydroids 322 


Ice Age 323 
IHCNZInc. 324 
Ihimaera, Witi 324, 389 
Illingworth, Michael 324 
Ilmenite mining 325,331 
immigration 325 
immunisation 128 
import licensing 326 
imports 329,491,604 
Inangahua 180; Junction 327 
income taxes 643 
Indian immigrants 213 
industrial research 327 
influenza 295, 327 
Inglewood 327 
inhalants 628 

Institute of Geological and Nuclear 
Sciences 327 
insurance 327 
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Intellectual Property Office of 
NZ 513 

Inter-island Ferry Service 604 
intermediate schools 328 
Internal Affairs, Department of 
329 

International Monetary Fund 329 
international trade 329 
International Women’s Day 330 
International Women’s Year 330 
Internet 147; Society of NZ 147 
Invercargill 133, 330, 616 
Invincibles 331 
Io 331 

Ireland, Kevin 331 
ironsand 331, 623 
Ironside, Samuel 331 
Isitt, Leonard Monk 332 
Isitt, Sir Leonard Monk 332 
Island Territories 332 
Islington, Sir John Poynder 
Dickson-Poynder 334 
iwi 334 


jacknife prawn 335 
Jackson, Peter 231, 335 
Jackson, Rowena Othlie 335 
Jacky Box Smith 335 
James, Annie Isabella 336 
James, Billy T 336 
Jamestown 336 
Jamieson, Penelope Ann Bansall 
336 

Jarden, Ronald Alexander 336 
javelin fish 277 
Jayforce 336 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 337 
Jellicoe, Viscount John Henry 
Rushworth 337 
jellyfish 337, 533 
Jenner, Henry Lascelles 338 
Jersey cattle 165, 338 
Jerusalem 338 

Jervois, Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Francis Drummond 338 
jet boat 287 
Jews 213 

Joel, Grace Jane 338 
John Dory 338 
Johnson, Stephanie 339 
Johnston, Alexander James 339 
Jollie Range 339 
Jollie, Edward 339 
Jollie, Francis 339 
Jones, George 339 
Jones, John 339, 570, 699 
Jones, Linda Christine 340 
Jones, Lloyd 340 
Jones, Michael Niko 340 
Jones, Pehi (Pei) Te Hurinui 341 
Jones, Peter Frederick 341 
Jones, Sir Robert Edward 341,480 
Jordan, Sir William Joseph 342 
Joseph, Michael Kennedy 342 
judges 373 
Judges Bay 342 
judiciary 342 

Judson, Reginald Stanley 343 
juries 343 

Justice, Ministry of 343 


kahawai 344 


kahikatea 344 
Kahukiwa, Robyn 344 
Kahurangi National Park 344 
kai 345 
Kaiapoi 345 
Kaihau, Henare 345 
Kaikohe 345 
Kaikoura 345 
Kaikouras 346 

Kaimai-Mamaku Forest Park 346 
Kaimai Range 346 
Kaimanawa Forest Park 346 
Kaimanawa Range 346 
Kain, Edgar 346 
kainga 347 

Kaingaroa Forest 347, 454 
Kaipara Harbour 347 
Kaitaia 347 
Kaitangata 179, 347 
kaka 347 
kaka beak 348 
kakapo 348 
kamahi 348 
kangaroos 707 
Kaniere 348; Lake 348; River 
348 

kanuka 348, 414 
Kapiti 349; Island 349; Marine 
Reserve 349 
Karaka 349 
karakia 349 
Karamea 349 
karanga 350 
Karangahake 350 
Karapiro 350 
Karetai 350 
Karitane 350, 526 
karo 350,524 
Katikati 350 
katipo spider 350, 618 
kaumatua 350 

kauri 166, 241, 245, 351, 688, 
700; gum 352 
Kawakawa 352 
Kawarau Falls 352 
Kawau Island 352 
Kaweka Forest Park 352 
Kawepo, Renata Tama-ki- 
Hikurangi 352 
Kawerau 353 
Kawharu, Ian Hugh 353 
Kawhia Harbour 353 
Kawiti, Te Ruki 353 
kayaks 112, 524 
Kayforce 353 
kea 354 

Kelliher, Sir Henry Joseph 354 
Kelly, John Liddell 354 
kelp 354 

Kelsey, Lavinia 354 
Kemp, Charlotte 354 
Kemp family 354 
Kemp, Henry Tacy 355 
Kemp House 106,355 
Kemp, James 354 
Kemp, Major 650 
Kendall, Barbara Anne 355 
Kendall, Bruce Anthony 355 
Kendall, Henry Clarence 355 
Kendall, Thomas 106, 355, 386 
Kennaway, Sir Walter 355 
Kerikeri 355 

Kermadec Islands 333, 355; 
Marine Reserve 355 


Kerr, Russell 356 

Kerridge, Sir Robert James 356 

Kettle, Charles Henry 357 

Khan, Millie 357 

Kidman, Dame Fiona Judith 357 

kiekie 357 

Kihikihi 357 

Killeen, Richard 357 

kina 594 

Kinder, Rev. John 357 

Kindergarten 358 

kindergartens 195 

King, Dr Frederic Truby 358, 526 

King, Michael 358 

King, Newton 358 

King, Virginia 359 

King Country 359 

kingfish 258, 359 

kingfisher 359, 364 

King Movement 359, 649 

Kingi, Wiremu 360 

Kinleith 663 

kiore 360 

Kippenberger, Sir Howard Karl 
360 

Kirk, David Edward 360 
Kirk, Harry Borrer 361 
Kirk, Norman Eric 360 
Kirk, Thomas 361,688 
Kirk, Thomas William 361 
Kirkpatrick, Ian Andrew 361 
Kirwan, John James Patrick 361 
Kiwi Concert Party 361 
kiwifruit 25, 74, 362, 650 
kiwis 82, 362 
Knight, Laurence Gibb 363 
knots 363, 694 
Knox, Elizabeth Fiona 363 
Koea, Shonagh 364 
koha 364 

Kohanga Reo see Te Kohanga Reo 
kohekohe 364 
kohukohu 364,524 
kokako 364 
konini 364 
kookaburra 364 
Koroki Mahuta Te Wherowhero 
652 

Koroki, Te Rata Mahuta Tawhiao 
Potatau Te Wherowhero 365 
Kororareka 73, 300, 583 
Korotangi 716 
Kotahitanga 365 
kotukutuku 365 
koura see crayfish 
kowhai 365 
krill 721 

kumara 136, 365; Kumara 365 
Kupe 366 

Kurahaupo 366,417,704 


Labour Day 367 
Labour Party 32, 34, 367 
Lady Alice Island 301 
ladybirds 368 
Lake Brunner 100 
Lake Coleridge 368 
Lake Ellesmere 368 
Lake Grassmere 368 
Lake Hauroko 369 
Lake Manapouri 409 
Lake Omapere 369 
Lake Pukaki 369 


Lake Rotorua 574 
lakes 369 

Lake Sumner Forest Park 369 
Lake Wahapo 370 
Lake Wairarapa 701 
lampreys 370 
lancewoods 370 
Landcare Research 370 
Land Information NZ 370 
land snails 370 
Lane, William 371 
Lange, David Russell 371 
Langlois-Eteveneaux House 29 
lapwings 186 

Larnach, William James Mudie 
371 

Larnach Castle 371 
Laurent, Henry John 372 
law 372 
Lawrence 372 

Lawrence, David Charles Gilbert 
(Bruno) 373 
Lawry, Walter 373 
Lawson, Robert Arthur 374 
lead and zinc 374 
leather 374 
leatherjacket 374 
Lebanese immigrants 213 
Lee, John Alfred Alexander 374, 
388, 588,610 
Lee, Samuel 375 
leeches 375 
Lee-Johnson, Eric 375 
legal aid 375 
legal tender 376 
Legislation Chamber 511 
Legislative Council 376 
Leicester sheep 480 
Leigh 116 
Leigh, Samuel 376 
Leo, Dame Sister Mary 376, 408, 
647 

Levels 376 
Levin 377 

Levin, William Hort 377 
Levy, Sir Enoch Bruce 377 
Lewis Pass 377 
Leys, Thomson Wilson 377 
Liberal Party 377 
librarians 378 
libraries 378 
lice 378 

lichens 379, 689 
Lichter, Ivan 379 
life expectancy 220, 379, 501 
Ligar, Charles Whybrow 379 
lighthouses 379 

Lilburn, Douglas Gordon 380, 458 

Liley, Sir (Albert) William 380 

lime 380, 541 

limestone 704 

Limousin cattle 380 

limpets 381 

Lincoln 159; sheep 381; 

University 381 
Lindauer, Gottfried 381 
Lindis Pass 382 
ling 382 

Lion Breweries 75 
Lion Nathan Ltd 75, 382 
liquor licensing 382 
literary awards 384 
literature 385 
Little, James 390 
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Little Barrier Island 390 
Littledene 391 
Liverpool, The Earl of 391 
liverworts 315, 391, 444, 689 
lizards 257, 608, 676 
llamas 32 

Loader, Danyon Joseph 392 

lobsters 606 

local government 392; 

Commission 392 
Lochore, Brian James 392 
Locke, Elsie Violet 393 
locusts 275, 720 
Lomu, Jonah 393 
Long Bay-Okura Marine Reserve 
393 

Long Island-Kokomohua Marine 
Reserve 394 
Lotto 394 

Loughnan, Robert Andrew 394 
Love, Lt-Col. Edward Te Whiti 
Rongomai 394 
Lovell-Smith, Rata 394 
Lovelock, John Edward (Jack) 394 
Low, Sir David Alexander Cecil 
395 

Lowburn 395 
Lowe, Wallace George 395 
Luckner, Count Felix von 395 
Luing cattle 396 
Lumsden 396 
Lutherans 396 
Lydiard, Arthur Leslie 396 
Lye, Len 396 

Lyttelton 396; Harbour 396 


Macalister, Molly Morrell 398 
Macandrew, James 398 
McCahon, Colin 398 
McCarten, Anthony 399 
McCombs, Elizabeth Reid 227, 

399 

McCombs, Terence Henderson 399 
McCormack, Thomas Arthur 399 
McCormick, Eric Hall 399 
Macdiarmid, Alan Graham 399 
MacDonald, Paul Christopher 400 
Mace, Francis Joseph 400 
Macetown 400 
McGee, Greg 189,400 
Mclndoe, Sir Archibald Hector 401 
McIntyre, Donald Conroy 401 
McIntyre, Mary 401 
McIntyre, Peter 401 
McIntyre, Raymond Francis 401 
Mackay, James 402 
Mackay, Jessie 402 
McKechnie, Brian John 402 
McKenzie, James 402 
McKenzie, Sir John 402 
McKenzie, Sir Roy Allan 403 
Mackenzie, Sir Thomas Noble 403 
mackerel, blue 403 
McKerrow, James 403 
Mackinnon Pass 403 
Mackinnon, Quintin McPherson 
403 

McLaren, Bruce 33, 403, 445 
Maclaurin, Richard Cockburn 404 
McLean, Sir Donald 404 
McLeod, Jennifer Helen 404 
McLeod, Norman 405, 701 
McMeekan, Campbell Percy 405, 
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McMurdo Sound 36,114 
McNab 405 
McNab, Robert 405 
McNeish, James 405 
Maconie, Robin John 405 
macrocarpa 406 
magpie 55 
Mahia Peninsula 406 
mahoe 406 

Mahon, Peter Thomas 406 
Mahuki Manukura 406 
Mahuta, Tawhiao Potatau Te 
Wherowhero 407 
Mahy, Margaret 407 
maimai 407 
Maine Anjou cattle 407 
Mair, Gilbert 407 
Mair Snr; Gilbert 724 
Mair, William Gilbert 407 
maize 408 

Major, Dame Malvina 376, 408, 
458 

Makara 408 
Maketu 408 
makutu 408 

Malaghan Institute of Medical 
Research 408 
Malaspina 408 
mamaku 409, 672 
mana 409 
Mana Island 409 
Manapouri 409 

Manawatu 409: Art Gallery 410 
Mander, Mary Jane 387, 410 
Mangakino 410 
manganese 410 
Mangonui 411 
Mangorei Power Scheme 411 
mangroves 411 
Manhire, Bill 411 
Maniapoto, Rewi Manga 411, 495 
Maning, Frederick Edward 89, 
386,411 

Mannering, George Edward 412 
manoao 412 

Mansfield, Katherine 74, 388, 412 
Mantell, Walter Baldock Durrant 
412 

manufacturing and processing 413 
manuka 348, 414 
Manukau 702 
Manukau City 414 
maomao 415 

Maori 199, 415: agriculture 23, 
199; architecture 42; art 415; 
canoe traditions 417; canoes 
704; Congress 417; Council 417; 
education 417; families 218; 
health 419; King Movement 
420, 485, 678; land court 343; 
language 420; portraiture 46; 
settlement Auckland 52; 
traditional society 668; tribal 
allegiance 421; Women’s Welfare 
League 227, 421 
Maori Affairs, Ministry of, see 
Te Puni Kokiri 
Maoritanga 421 
marae 421 
Maraetai 421 
Marble Mountain 422 
marching 422 
Marine Reserves 422 


Marion Du Fresne, Marc Joseph 
73,422 

Maritime Safety Authority 713 
Marlborough 267, 422 
Marlborough Sounds 423 
marlin 423 
marriage 219, 423 
Marsden, Rev. Samuel 35, 73, 216, 
312, 424, 491 
Marsden Point 425, 491 
Marsh, Dame Edith Ngaio 388, 

425 

Marshall, Sir John Ross 425 
Marshall, Owen 388, 425 
Martin, Sir William 342, 426 
Martinborough 426 
Marton 426 

Mason, Bruce Edward George 426 

Mason, Helen 426 

Mason, Ronald Allison Kells 387, 

426 

Massey, John Norman 427 
Massey, Walter William 427 
Massey, William Ferguson 427 
Massey University 427 
Masterton 428 
Mataatua 417, 428, 704, 721 
matagouri 428 
Matahina 428 
matai 428 
matakite 429 
Matamata 429 
Mataura 429; River 429 
Matchitt, Paratene 429 
Matenga, Huria Te Amoho 
Wikitoria 429 
Maternity Services 430 
Mathew, Felton 430 
Maude, Emily Sybilla 430 
Mauger, Ivan Gerald 431 
Maui 431 
Maungapohatu 431 
Maungatapu murders 431 
Mayor Island 432: (Tuhua) Marine 
Reserve 432 
Meads, Earl Colin 432 
Meads, Stanley Thomas 432 
Meat and Wool New Zealand 432 
Mechanics Bay 432 
medals 109 

medical research 408; schools 
298, 433 

meeting-houses 433 
Melville, Eliza Ellen 434 
mental health 434 
Mercury Bay 434 
mere 434 

Meremere Power Station 434 
Merino sheep 435, 480, 528, 603, 
736 

Merrett, Joseph Jenner 435 
Merton, Owen Heathcote Grierson 
435 

Mesopotamia 106, 212, 435 

Meteorological Service of NZ 435 

methanol 435 

Methodist Church 436, 561 

metric system 171 

mice 436 

Middle Island 436 

midwifery see maternity services 

Mikhail Lermontov 181, 436 

Milford Sound 436 

Milford Track 436, 645, 666 


Milking Shorthorn cattle 437 
millepedes 123 
Milton 437 
minerals 437 

Minhinnick, Sir Gordon Edward 
George 438 

Ministry of Pacific Islands Affairs 
502 

Miranda 438: Naturalists’ Trust 
438 

miro 438 

missing persons 438 
missionaries 131, 336, 355, 386, 
417, 420, 424, 436, 491, 597, 
644, 693, 698, 730 
mistletoe 438 
Mitre Peak 438 
MMP 439, 511; election 439 
moa 82, 199,242,439,497 
moahunters 42, 121, 222, 439, 
702, 710 

Moeraki Boulders 439 
moki 440 
moko 416, 440 
Molesworth Station 440 
mollymawks 601 
monarch butterfly 440 
Moncrieff, John 314 
monkfish 441 
Monowai 441 

Monrad, Ditlev Gothard 441 
Montalto 441 

Montana NZ Book Awards 384, 
714 

Monte Cassino 120 
Moonlight, George Fairweather 
441 

Moore, Michael Kenneth 441 

moose 442 

morepork 442 

Morgan, Edward 442 

Morgan, John 442 

Moriori 126,442 

Mormon Church 132 

Morrieson, Ronald Hugh 389, 442 

Morrinsville 443 

Morrison, Sir Howard Leslie 443 

Morrison, Robin 443 

Mosgiel 443 

mosquitoes 444 

mosses 391, 444, 618 

MOTAT 444 

moths 444,532,541 

motor cycling 445; racing 445 

Motueka 446 

Motukawa Power Scheme 446 
Motu Manawa (Pollen Island) 
Marine Reserve 446 
mountaineering 446 
mountains 447 
Mount Aspiring 447; National 
Park 448 

Mount Bruce National Wildlife 
Centre 428, 448 
Mount Cook 447, 448; lily 38; 

National Park 38 
Mount Dampier 449 
Mount Egmont 639 
Mount Erebus 179, 180, 212, 406 
Mountford, Cecil Ralph (Ces) 449 
Mountfort, Benjamin 43, 114 
Mountfort, Vivienne 449 
Mount Hikurangi 198 
Mount Maunganui 449, 642 
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Mount Ngauruhoe 450 
Mount Peel 20 

Mount Richmond Forest Park 450 
Mount Ruapehu 450 
Mount Taranaki (Egmont) 450, 
472, 639, 693 
Mount Tarawera 179, 640 
Mount Tasman 451 
Mount Tongariro 664 
Mourie, Graham Neil Kenneth 451 
Moutere 451 

Mozart Fellowship 451, 458 
‘Mr Asia’ 135 
Mrkusich, Milan 452 
mudfish 452 
Muir, Lois Joan 70,452 
Muldoon, Sir Robert David 452 
Mulgan, Alan Edward 452 
Mulgan, John Alan Edward 388, 
453 

Muller, Mary Ann 453 
multiculturalism 453 
Murchison 179, 453 
Murchison Glacier 453 
Murihiku 453 
Muriwhenua 453 
Murphy, Greg 453 
Murphy, Thomas William 454 
Murray Grey cattle 454 
Muru, Selwyn 454 
Murupara 454 
Museum of NZ, Te Papa 
Tongarewa 454 
Museum of Transport and 
Technology 444 
museums 455 

music 456; Federation of New 
Zealand 124 
Musick, Edwin C. 460 
Musick Point 460 
Muslim religion 561 
mussels 460 
mustelids 460 
muttonbirds 460, 592 
mynas 461 
Myrtaceae 461 
mythology 461 


NAC 27, 57 

NAFTA 124 

Nairn, J. A. 105 

Nairn, James McLauchlan 462 

Nanto-Bordelaise Company 28 

Napier 43, 133, 180, 291, 462; 

earthquake 180 
Naseby 463 
Nash, Sir Walter 463 
nassella tussock 463 
National: Airways Corporation 27, 
57,463; anthems 94, 464; Art 
Gallery 454; Council of Church¬ 
es 148; Council of Women 162, 
166, 226, 603, 734; Film Unit 
465; Library of NZ 465; 
Observatory 466; Orchestra 
465; Parks 458, 466; Party 466; 
War Memorial 466, 467 
Natzke, Franz Oscar 458, 468 
Nauru Island 333, 520 
Neighbourhood Support 468; 
Watch 468 

Neill, Nigel John Dermot (Sam) 

469 


Nelson 133,267,469 
Nelson Lakes National Park 470 
Nene, Tamati Waka 470 
Nepia, George 470 
Nerli, Girolamo Pieri Pecci Ballati 
308, 338,471 
netball 471 
nettles 472 

Newall, Sir Cyril Louis Morton 
472 

New Leinster 472 
New Munster 472 
New Plymouth 133, 472, 639 
newspaper and magazine 
publishing 473 
New Ulster 475 
New Zealand 475; Academy of 
Fine Arts 475; Alliance 476; 
Archaeological Association 42; 
Army 476; Christmas tree 527; 
Company 469,477, 650; Cross 
478; Cup 478; Customs Service 
478; Dairy Board 478; Film 
Archive 479; Film Commis¬ 
sion 479; First 479, 518; Forest 
Products Ltd 480; Forest Service 
246; Haifbred 480; Historic 
Places Trust 480; Institute of 
Economic Research 480; Na¬ 
tional Maritime Museum 481; 
Olympic Committee 481; Opera 
Company 481; Order of Merit 
481; Party 341, 482; pigeon 482; 
Players 482; 

Returned Services’ Association 
482; Security Intelligence Service 
483; Symphony Orchestra 458, 
483; System of National 
Accounts 484; thrush 484; 
Tourism Board 667; Trade and 
Enterprise 484; Wool Board 484 
ngaio 484 
Ngamotu Beach 484 
Ngarimu, Moananui-a-Kiwi 484 
Ngaruawahia 485, 678 
Ngata, Sir Apirana Turupa 485, 
740 

Ngauruhoe 646, 693 
Niagara 180,485 
Nicholas, Henry James 486 
Nicholls, Harold Garwood 486 
Nicholls, Harry Edgar 486 
Nicholls, Marcus Frederick 486 
Nightcaps 486 
nikau 486 

Ninety Mile Beach 115, 486; aero 
clubs 22 
Niue 333,486 
NIWA 487 
Noel Leeming 80 
Nordmeyer, Sir Arnold Henry 
487 

Norman by. The Second Marquess 
of 487 

Norrie, Sir Charles Willoughby 
Moke 487 
North Cape 487 
Northcroft, Henry William 487 
Northland 488; Forest Park 488 
North Shore City 488 
noxious animals 488; weeds 488 


Oamaru 489; stone 489 


oats 489 
Oban 489 
O’Brien, George 489 
Occupational Safety and Health 
490 

Octopuses 490, 603, 621 

OE (Overseas Experience) 490 

OECD 490 

Ohakea 103 

Ohakune 490 

Ohakuri 490 

Ohau Power Stations 491 

Oihi Bay 491 

oil 491 

Old Age Pensions 630 
O’Leary Pass 491 
Oliver, Walter Reginald Brook 491 
Olympic Games 491; Committee 
481; Movement 494 
Ombudsman 250, 328, 494 
Onslow, William Hillier, The 
Fourth Earl of 494 
opera 458 
Opo 184,494 
Opononi 494 
Opotiki 494 
Opunake 495 
Orakau Pa 495 
orange roughy 495 
orca 495 
orchids 495 
Order of St John 496 
oreo Dory, black 496 
Oreti River 496 
Originals 496 
Ormond, John Davies 496 
Ormond, Sir John Davies Wilder 
496 

Orpheus, HMS 179,496 
O’Shea, John Dempsey 230, 496 
ostriches and emus 497 
O’Sullivan, Vincent 497 
Otago 267; Early Settlers’ Museum 
497; Museum 498; Province 
498; University 684 
Otaki 499 
Otorohanga 499 
otters 499 

Outward Bound Trust 499 
Overseas Aid 499 
Overseas Investment Commission 
500 

owls 442 
Oxford 500 
oystercatchers 500, 694 
oyster drills 500 
oysters 87,234,247,500 
ozone 37 


pa 501 

Pacific Islanders 214, 326, 
Pacific Islands 332; Forum 501; 

health 501; people 502 
Paekakariki 502 
Paeroa 502 
Page, Evelyn 503 
Page, Frederick Joseph 503 
Pahiatua 503 
Paihia 503 
PaiMarire 278,504 
pakeha 504 
palaeontology 504 
Palliser Bay 507 


palms 486 

Palmer, Sir Geoffrey Winston 
Russell 507 

Palmerston North 133, 507 
pampas grass 508 
Papa 115,508 
Papakura 508 
Papakura, Makareti (Guide 
Maggie) 280 

Paparoa National Park 509 
Papawai Marae 509 
paper nautilus 509 
Paradise 509 
parakeets 512 
Paralympic Games 493 
Paraparaumu 509 
Parengarenga Harbour 509 
Parihaka 509 

Park, Sir Keith Rodney 509 
Parker, J. S. (John) 509 
Parker, Pauline Yvonne 510 
Parkinson, Sydney 151 
Parliament 510; House 511 
Parnell, Samuel Duncan 204, 

367, 512 

parrots and parakeets 354, 512 
Parry, Sir Edward 20 
partridges 512 
Passchendaele 178, 513 
passports 513 
Pa tea 513 

patents, trade marks and designs 
513 

Patuone, Eruera Maihi 513 
paua 514 

Pearse, Richard William 514, 

655, 708 
peat wax 514 
Peebles, Don 515 
Peel Forest Park 261 
Pegasus Bay 515 
Pelorus Jack 184, 494, 515, 613 
PEN 515 
penguins 592 
pensions 516 
Pentecostal Churches 517 
Perano Head 517 
perch 517 

Perendale sheep 517, 603 
peripatus 517 
Perkins, Christopher 517 
Peryer, Peter 518 
pests 547, 690; plant 518, 688, 
690 

Peters, Winston Raymond 479, 
518, 732 
Petone 518 
Petre, Henry 23 
petrels 460,519,592,601 
Pharazyn, Charles Johnson 519 
Pharazyn, Robert 519 
Phar Lap 519 
Pharmac 190 
pheasants 520 

phosphate 333, 520; fertiliser 520 
Pickering, William Haywood 520 
Picton 521 

pigeons and doves 521 
pigmy pine 521 
pigs 521 
pilchards 522 
pingao 522 

Pink and White Terraces 522, 665 
Pinus Radiata 480, 549 
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Piopiotahi Marine Reserve 522 
pipi 523 
pipits 523 

Pirongia 523; Forest Park 524 
Pitini-Morera, Hariata Whakatau 
524 

pittosporum 524 
plankton 524 
Playcentre 195 
Pleasant Point 524 
pleasure boating 524; boats 713 
Plimmer, Clifford Ulric 525 
Plimmer, Isaac 525 
Plimmer, John 525 
Plimmer, William Harcus 525 
plovers 186, 525, 694 
Plunket, William Lee 526 
Plunket Society 127, 358, 526 
podocarps 241, 521, 526, 568, 688 
Pohatu Marine Reserve 527 
pohutukawa 527 
Polack, Joel Samuel 75, 192, 528 
Polar Range 528 
police 528, 533 
Polish immigrants 213 
Poll Dorset 186 
Pollen Island 446 
Polwarth sheep 528 
Polynesians 529 
Polytechnics 203, 529 
Pomare, Sir Maui Wiremu Pita 
Naera 531,740 
Pomare I, Whetoi 529,531 
Pompallier, Jean Baptiste Francois 
531 

Poneke 531 
ponga 532, 607, 672 
Poor Knights Islands Marine 
Reserve 532 
Poor Knights lily 532 
population 123, 133, 532 
porina caterpillar 532 
Porirua 532 

Porritt, Lord Arthur Espie 533 
Port Albert 94,533 
Port Chalmers 533 
Port Molyneux 139 
Port Nicholson 533, 717 
Portuguese Man-o-War 337, 533 
possums 438, 533, 547, 690 
Post Office 38, 533 
postage 621 
Potatau II 652 
Potatau Te Wherowhero 652 
Potatau Te Wherowhero Mahuta 
652 

Potatau Te Wherowhero Te Rata 
652 

potatoes 534 

Poverty Bay 534 

prawns 335 

praying mantis 534 

Prebble, Richard William 20, 535 

Preece, George Augustus 535 

Presbyterian Church 535, 561 

Preservation Inlet 535 

primary schools 535 

Prime Ministers 536 

Prince of Wales Feathers Fern 537 

prions 519, 592 

prisons 537 

privacy laws 538 

private schools 538 

privatisation 538 


Privy Council 538 
Progressive Party 538 
prohibition 382, 654, 714 
Project Crimson 527 
prostitution 539 
provinces 539 
Public Holidays 539 
Public Trust Office 540 
puha 540 
Puhoi 540 
pukatea 540 
Puke Ariki 540 
pukeko 540 
Pukekohe 541 
Punakaiki Rocks 541 
Pureora Forest Park 541 
puriri 541 
Putaruru 542 
Pyke, Vincent 542 


quails 543 
Quakers 543 

Quarantine Service 25, 543 
Quax, Theodorus Jacobus Leonar- 
dus (Dick) 544 
Queen Charlotte Sound 544 
Queen Elizabeth II Army Memorial 
Museum 544; Arts Council 157; 
National Trust 545 
Queen’s Service Order (QSO) 545 
Queenstown 545, 704 
Quincey, Paul Frederick de 546 
Quotable Value NZ 546 


rabbits 289, 547 
race relations 549 
Race Relations Act 549 
racing 274,276,445,665,718 
racism 548 

Radiata Pine 406, 480, 549 

radio broadcasting 549 

Radisich, Paul 550 

Raetihi 550 

Raglan 550 

rails 550 

railways 223, 551 

rainbow trout 551 

Rainbow Warrior 181, 551 

rainfall 138, 551 

Rakaia River 551 

Rakiura National Park 553 

Ranfurly, The Fifth Earl of 553 

Rangatira 553 

Rangi 553 

Rangihoua Bay 553 

Rangiora 553 

Rangipo Power Project 553 

Rangiriri 553 

Rangitaiki River 554 

Rangitata River 554 

Rangitikei 554 

Rangitoto Island 554, 693 

raoulia 554 

Rarotonga 152 

rata 554 

Ratana, Tahupotiki Wiremu 555 
Ratana Church 555 
rats 360, 555 

Raukumara Forest Park 555 
raupo 556 
Raurimu 556 
Rawene 556 


rays and skates 556 
Read, Thomas Gabriel 254, 557 
red admiral 557 
Red Cross 557,733 
red deer 558 
Red Devon cattle 558 
Red Poll cattle 558 
Reed, Alfred Hamish 558 
reef heron 559 
Reefton 559 
Rees, William Lee 559 
Reeves, Most Rev. Sir Paul Alfred 
559 

Reeves, William Pember 41, 386, 
529, 559 

Reform Party 139,560 
Reid, John Richard 560 
Reischek, Andreas 560 
religion 561 
religious sects 561 
Remarkables, The 561 
Remuneration Authority 561 
Renee 189, 561 
Renouf, Sir Frank 562 
reptiles 257, 608, 676 
Research, Science and Technology, 
Ministry of 562 
Reserve Bank 562 
Resolution Island 563 
Resource Management Act 211, 
712 

retailing 563 

Returned Services’ Associations 
482 

rewarewa 563 

Rhodes Brothers 377, 563, 660 
Rhodes Scholarships 564 
Rhodes, George 564 
Rhodes, Joseph 564 
Rhodes, Pauline 563 
Rhodes, Robert Hearon 564 
Rhodes, William Barnard 563 
Rhodes-Moorhouse, William Bar¬ 
nard 564 
ribaldo 566 
Riccarton 566 

Richardson, Harry Linley 566 
Richmond family 567 
Richmond, Andrew James 567 
Richmond, Christopher William 

567 

Richmond, Dorothy Kate 566 
Richmond, James Crowe 567 
Richmond, Mathew 567 
Riddiford, Daniel 567 
Riddiford, Edward Joshua 567 
rifleman 737 
Rimmer, John 459, 568 
rimu 568 

Rimutaka Forest Park 568; Range 

568 

Ringatu Church 561, 568, 647 
Ritchie, Ross 569 
rivers 569 
Riverton 570 

roads and urban streets 570 
Robb, Sir (George) Douglas 570 
Robert McDougall Art Gallery 570 
Roberts, Edward James 571 
Roberts, Henry 571 
Roberts, John Mackintosh 571 
Roberts, Murray Beresford 571 
robins 571 

Robinson, Sir Dove-Myer 571 


Robinson, Sir Hercules George 
Robert 572 
Robinson, William 572 
Robley, Horatio Gordon 440 
Rogernomics 187,572 
Rolleston, William 572 
Roman Catholic Church 573 
Romney sheep 480, 573, 603, 736 
Rongo 573 
Rongopai 416, 573 
rook 574 
ropes 416 
rosellas 512 
Ross 574 

Ross Dependency 114 
Rotorua 133, 574, 667, 720; 

Museum of Art and History 575 
Rout, Ettie Annie 575 
rowing 575 

Rowling, Sir Wallace Edward 576 
Roxburgh 576 

Royal New Zealand Air Force 576; 

Ballet Company 577; Navy 577 
Royal Society of New Zealand 578 
Ruahine Forest Park 579 
Rua Kenana, Hepetipa 291, 431, 
579 

Ruakura 405, 580 
Ruapehu 646, 664, 693 
Ruapekapeka 580 
Ruatahuna 580 
Ruatara 580 
Ruaumoko 581 
Rugby League 581 
Rugby Union 581 
Runanga 583 
Rural Women NZ 224 
rusa deer 583 
Russell 583 

Russell, Sir Andrew Hamilton 583 
Russell, Sir William 583 
Rutherford, Lord Ernest 293, 583 
Rutherford, John 584 
ryegrasses 584 
Ryeland sheep 584 


saddlebacks 585 
sailing 739 
salmon 585, 674 
Salmond, Dame Anne 586 
Salmond, Sir John William 586 
salt 368 

Salvation Army 586 

sambar deer 586 

Samoa 332, 333, 586 

sand dollar 587 

Sanders, William Edward 587 

sandflies 587 

Santa Gertrudis cattle 587 

Sargeson, Frank 388, 588 

Sarjeant Gallery 588 

Satchell, William Arthur 387, 588 

Savage, Michael Joseph 70, 588 

savings banks 589 

scallops 589 

Scandinavian immigrants 213 
Scanlan, Ellen Margaret 589 
Schola Musica 484 
Scholefield, Guy Hardy 590 
school age 590 
School Cadet Corps 590 
schools 202, 328, 535, 538, 595, 
653 
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Science Centre, Manawatu Mu¬ 
seum and Art Gallery 648 
Scott, Ian 591 

Scott, Robert William Henry 591 
Scott, Tom 591 
Scott Base 36, 591 
Scouts 592 

Scrimgeour, Colin Graham 592 
Sea anemones 154, 592; birds 
592; cucumber 593; perch 594; 
urchin 594 
seahorse 593 
sealing 594 
seals 594 
seaweed 594 
secondary schools 595 
Secretariat of the Pacific 
Community 595 
Security Intelligence Service 483 
Seddon, Richard John 377, 596 
sedges 522, 596 
Seismologica! Observatory 261 
Selwyn, George Augustus 597 
Semple, Robert 597 
Serious Fraud Office 597 
serpentine 598 

Seventh-Day Adventist Church 598 
Seventy-Mile Bush 598 
Sewell, Henry 598 
Shadbolt, Maurice Francis Richard 
389, 598 
Shagroons 598 
shags or cormorants 592, 598 
Shannon 599 
Shantytown 600 
sharks 168, 182,207,262,556, 
600 

Sharpe, Alfred 601 
Shaw Savill & Albion 601 
shearing 92, 603, 736 
shearwaters 460,519,592,601 
Sheehan, John 601 
sheep 24,90,92,113,127,130, 
153,155,186, 190, 199,210, 
212,217, 287,381,435,480, 
484, 547, 573, 602,615,617, 
629, 736; farming 602; 
shearing 603 

Shelford, Wayne Thomas (Buck) 
603 

shellfish 234, 514, 523, 589, 603, 
662, 676 

Sheppard, Katherine Wilson 226, 
465, 603, 714 
Ship Cove 604 

Shipley, Jennifer Mary (Jenny) 604 
shipping 396, 601, 604; 

Corporation 605 
shipworms 605 
Shorthorn cattle 164, 605 
Shortland, Cdr Willoughby 605 
Shortland, Dr Edward 605 
Shotover River 605 
Shout, Alfred John 606 
shovelnose lobster 606 
shrimps 606 
Shropshire sheep 606 
Sibson, Richard Broadley 606 
Siddell, Peter 606 
Siedeberg, Dr Emily Hancock 433, 
607 

sika deer 607 
silica 607 
silver 607,696 


silvereyes 607 

silver fern 607 

silverfish 607 

silverside 608 

Simmental cattle 608 

Simpson, Miria 608 

Sinclair, Sir Keith Alexander 608 

skates 556 

ski-fields 450,490 

skinks 608 

Skinner, Kevin Lawrence 608 
skipjack 677 
Skippers 609 
skuas 592 
skylarks 499, 609 
Sky Tower 609 
Slattery, Edmond 609 
smelt 609 

Smith, George William 610 

Smith, John Bums 610 

Smith, Peter 610 

Smith, Stephenson Percy 610 

Smither, Michael 610 

smoking 629 

snails 370,603,659,724 

snakes 610 

snapper 610 

Snares Islands 611 

Snell, Peter George 611 

Snells Beach 611 

snipes 695 

snooker 80 

snow 138 

soccer 611 

Social Credit Party 612 
Social Policy, Ministry of 612 
Social Welfare 612; Department 
128 

Society of Authors 613 
softball 613 
soil 212,613 
Solander Island 614 
Solander, D. C. 151 
sole 614 
sole parent 614 
Somerset, H. C. D. 391 
Somes Island 614 
Soucis 615 

South African War 615 
South Cape 615 
South Dorset Down sheep 615 
South Hampshire sheep 616 
South Pacific Commission 595; 

Forum 501 
Southdown sheep 615 
Southern Alps 615 
Southern bluefin 677 
Southern Cross 615 
Southland 453, 616; Museum and 
Art Gallery 616 
South Suffolk sheep 617 
sow thistle 540 
sparrows 617 
SPCA 617 
speargrasses 617 
Speedway 445 
Spencer Bower, Olivia 617 
sphagnum moss 618 
spiders 157, 350, 618 
Spirits Bay 618 
Split Enz 159,459, 619 
sponges 619 
spoonbills 619 
spotty 620 


Sport and Recreation NZ (SPARC) 
619 

sprats 620 

squash rackets 620 

squid 490, 603, 621 

Sri Lankan immigrants 213 

St John Ambulance 496 

Stafford, Sir Edward William 621 

stamps 621 

Standards Council 622 

Standards NZ 622 

Standard Time 622 

starfish 622 

stargazer 441 

starlings 623 

Starship Children^ Hospital 127 
State Owned Enterprises 538 
State Services Commission 623 
Statistics NZ 623 
Stead, Christian Karlson 623 
steel production 623 
Stephens Island 624 
Stewart, Captain William 624 
Stewart, George Vesey 624 
Stewart Island 624 
Stichbury, Peter 624 
stick insects 624 
stilts 625,694 
stingray 556, 625 
stitchbird 625 
stoats 460 
Stock Exchange 625 
Stoddart, Margaret Olrog 626 
Stokes, John Lort 626 
Stone Store 355 
Stoney, Henry Butler 626 
Storkey, Percy Valentine 626 
Stout, Anna Paterson 626 
Stout, Sir Robert 627 
Stratford 627 

Stringer, Terry Robin George 627 
Sub-Antarctic islands 627 
substance abuse 627 
Suffolk sheep 629 
sulphur 629 
Summers, Essie 629 
sunfish 629 
sunshine 138 
superannuation 516, 630 
supplejacks 630 
Supreme Court 303, 342 
Surville, Jean Francois Marie de 
630 

Sussex cattle 630 
Sutcliffe, Bert 630 
Suter, The 631 
Sutherland, Donald 436, 631 
Sutherland Falls 21, 631 
Sutton, W. A. (Bill) 631 
Swainson William 342, 632 
swallows 632 
swamp hen 540 
swans 632 
swifts 632 
swimming 632 
swordfish, broad bill 633 
Sydow, Carl 633 
Szaszy, Miraka 633 


TAB (Totalisator Agency Board) 
315,665 
table tennis 634 
Taharoa 634 


tahr 125, 634 
Taiaha 635 

Taiaroa, Hori Kerei 635 
Taiaroa Head 29, 635 
Taiaroa Te Matenga 635 
Taieri River 635 
Taihape 635 
taihoa 636 

Tainui 353, 417, 636, 704 
Tairawhiti Museum 636 
Tairua 636 
Tait, Robert Blyth 636 
takahe 636 
Takaka 637 
Takitimu 417, 637, 704 
Tama-i-hara-nui 637 
tamarillo 637 

Tamatea-Pokai-Whenua 637 

Tane 637 

tanekaha 637 

Tangaroa 638 

tangata whenua 638 

tangi 638 

Tangiwai 180, 638 

taniwha 638 

Tapanui 638 

Tapsell, Peter 639 

Tapsell, Philip 216, 408, 638, 721 

tapu 639 

taraire 639, 643 

tarakihi 639 

Taranaki 639; wool 127, 405 
Tararua 179, 640 
Tararua Forest Park 640 
Tarawera 522, 640 
Tarr, George 230 
Tasman, Abel Janszoon 18, 115, 
152, 215, 475, 640, 743 
Tasman Bay 641 
Tasman Empire Airways Ltd 27, 

56 

Tasman Glacier 641 
Tasman Mountains 641 
tattoo 416,440 
Taumarunui 641 

Taumatawhakatangihangakoauauo- 

tamateapokaiwhenuakitanatahu 

642 

Taupiri 642 
Taupo 642 

Tauranga 133, 449, 642 
Tauroa, Edward Te Rangihiwinui 

643 

tawa 643 
tawari 643 
Tawhirimatea 643 
taxation 643 

Taylor, Ernest Mervyn 644 
Taylor, Mary 644 
Taylor, Richard 644 
Te Anau 645 

Te Angiangi Marine Reserve 645 
Te Arawa 645 
Te Aroha 645 
Te Atairangikaahu 646 
Te Awaatu Channel Marine 
Reserve 646 
Te Awamutu 646 
Te Heuheu Tukino IV 646 
Te Kanawa, Diggeress 
Rangituatahi 647 
Te Kanawa, Dame Kiri Janette 
264, 376, 408, 458, 647 
Te Kawau, Apihai 647 
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Te Kohanga Reo 196, 647 
Te Kooti, Arikirangi Te Turuki 291, 
568, 647, 685 
TeKuiti 122,648 
Te Mana-o-Turanga 416 
Te Manawa 648 
Te Mataku Marine Reserve 648 
Te Ngutu-o-te-Manu 649 
Te Pahi 649 

Te Paki Coastal Park 649 
Te Porere 649 
Te Puea Herangi, Princess Te 
Kirihaehae 649 
Te Puke 650 
Te Puni Kokiri 650 
Te Rangihiwinui, Te Keepa 650 
Te Rauparaha 285, 349, 352, 637, 
650, 702 

Te Tapuwae o Rongokako Marine 
Reserve 651 

Te Urewera National Park 651 
Te Waharoa, Wiremu Tamihana 
Tarapipipi 651 
Te Wake, Heremia 651 
Te Whanga Lagoon 651 
Te Wherowhero 652 
Te Whiti-o-Rongomai III, Erueti 
652 

Te Wiata, Inia Watene 458, 653 
tea tree 348, 653 
TEAL 432, 681 
technical education 653 
tecomanthe 653 
Tekapo 653 
telephone 533 
television 654 
Temperance Societies 654 
temperature 138 
Tempsky, Gustavus Ferdinand 
von 655 
Temuka 655 
tench 655 
tennis 655 
terns 592, 656 
Terry, Edward Lionel 656 
Testing Laboratory Registration 
Council (TELARC) 657 
Thames 267, 657 
Thatcher, Charles Robert 657 
Thatcher, Frederick 657 
The Beehive 511 
The Dunstan 139 
‘The Originals’ 254 
The Warehouse 660 
theatre 188,390 
thermal region 261 
Thierry, Charles Philippe Hippolyte 
de 657 

Thomas, Arthur Allan 658 
Thomas, Joseph 658 
Thomson, James Allan 658 
Thomson, John Mansfield 658 
Thomson, John Turnbull 659 
Thornley, Geoffrey Russell 659 
Three Kings Islands 659 
thrush 659 
tiger shell 659 
tika 659 

Till, Maurice Alfred 660 
Timaru 133, 660 
tin 660 

Tindall, Stephen Robert 660 
Tindill, Eric William Thomas 660 
Tirikatene-Sullivan, Tini Whetu 


660 

Tiritiri Matangi Scientific Reserve 
660 

Titokowaru, Riwha 661 
Tiwai Point 661 

lizard, Dame Catherine Anne 661 

tobacco 446, 661 

Todd, Mark James 109, 211, 662 

toetoe 662 

toheroa 662 

tohunga 662 

Toi 662 

Tokaanu 662 

Tokelaus, The 333, 662 

Tokomaru 417, 663, 704 

Tokoroa 663 

Tolaga Bay 663 

tomtits 663 

Tonga 663 

Tonga Island Marine Reserve 664 
Tongariro 646, 693; National 
Park 664 

Totaiisator Agency Board 665 
totara 665 
tourism 665 
Tourism NZ 667 
Tramways 669 
Transit NZ 570, 669 
Transport, Ministry of 669 
Travis, Richard Charles 670 
Treasury 670 

Treaty of Waitangi 101, 104, 305, 
670 

tree daisies 672; fern 409, 672; 
tomato 637 

Tregear, Edward Robert 672 
Trent, Leonard Henry 72, 673 
trevally 673 
triathlon 673 
Trigg, Lloyd Allan 72, 673 
Trimmer, Sir Jon 673 
Tripp, Charles George 674 
Trotter, Sir Ronald 105 
trotting 315,674 
trout 99, 234, 555, 674 
Trusttum, Philip 675 
Tuakau 676 
tuatara 241, 676 
tuatua 676 

Tuckett, Frederick 676 
Tuhawaiki, Hone 676 
Tuhoe 677,685 
tui 677 

Tu-Matauenga 677 
tuna 677 
tungsten 677 
Turakirae Head 678 
Turangawaewae 678 
Turangi 678 
turbot 678 

Turbott, Dr Harold Bertram 678 
Turnbull, Alexander Horsburgh 30 
Turner, Glenn Maitland 678 
turnstone 695 
turtles 679 

tussock 679; butterflies 679 
Tutanekai 305 
Tutira 281, 679 
tutu 679 

Tuwhare, Hone 679 
Twiss, Greer 679 
Twizel 680 


U3A 681 
Ulmer, Sarah 681 
unemployment 681 
Union Airways 463, 681 
union membership 41 
unions 682 

Union Steam Ship Company 666, 
682 

United Future NZ 682 
United Nations 682 
universities 203, 535, 683 
University of Auckland 683; of 
Canterbury 683; of Otago 684; 
of Waikato 684 
Upham, Charles Hazlitt 685 
Upper Hutt 685 
uranium 685 

Urewera Country 685; National 
Park 685 
Urukehu 686 
utu 686 


Valuation NZ 687 
Values Party 276, 687 
Vavasour, William 137, 602 
vegetable sheep 554, 687 
vegetation 687 
Velden, Petrus Van der 690 
Victoria Cross 261, 690; Forest 
Park 691; University 691 
vines 691 
violence 691 
Virtue, Noel 692 
Vogel, Sir Julius 387,692 
volcanoes 196, 331, 448, 450, 554, 
664, 693, 727 

Volkner, Rev. Carl S. 494, 693 
Volunteer Service Abroad 693 


Waddell, Robert Norman 694 

Waddell, Rev. Rutherford 195, 694 

wading birds 438, 694 

Wahawaha, Ropata 695 

Wahine 68, 180, 695 

wai 696 

waiata 696 

Waiau River 696 

Waiheke Island 696 

Waihi 696 

Waihopai River 697 

Waihou River 697 

Waikaremoana 697 

Waikato 25, 287, 697, 698; 

Museum of Art and History 698; 

River 698 
Waikino 696 
Waikoropupu 699 
Waikouaiti 699 
Waimate 699 
Waimate North 700 
Wainui 700 
Waiouru 544,700 
Waipapa 700 
Waipawa 700 
Waipori Power Scheme 700 
Waipoua Forest 168, 700 
Waipu 405, 701; Cove 701 
Waipukurau 701 
Wairakei 262,701 
Wairarapa 179 

Wairarapa 428, 701; Lake 701 
Wairau Affray 237, 284, 477, 650, 


676, 701; Bar 702; River 702; 
Valley 702 

Wairoa 702; River 702 
Waitakere City 702 
Waitaki 703 

Waitangi 104, 503, 703: Tribunal 
703 

Waitara 703; River 703 
Waitemata Harbour 703 
Waitomo Caves 122, 265, 499, 704 
Waiuku 704 
waka 704 
Wakatipu 704 
Wakefield 705 
Wakefield, Arthur 701, 706 
Wakefield, David 706 
Wakefield, Edward 706 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon 130, 
477, 705 

Wakefield, Edward Jerningham 706 
Wakefield, Felix 706 
Wakefield, Oliver 706 
Wakefield, Col. William 192,518, 
706, 717 

Walker, John George 707 
Walkways Act 707 
wallabies 707 

Wallace, William Joseph (Billy) 708 

Walsh, Alfred Wilson 708 

Walsh, Austin Leonard 708 

Walsh brothers 708 

Walsh, Vivian Claude 56, 708 

Walter Peak 705 

Walters, Gordon 708 

Wanaka 708 

Wanganella 68 

Wanganui 133,709 

wapiti 709 

Ward, James Allen 71, 709 
Ward, Sir Joseph George 709 
warehou 710 
warfare 710 
Waring, Marilyn Joy 711 
Warkworth 711 
Warren, Sir Miles 711 
wasps 712 
water 712 

Waterhouse, George Marsden 713 

Water Safety and Education 713 

Wattie Book Awards 384 

Wattie, Sir James 714 

waxeye 607 

WCTU 714 

weasels 460 

Weathers, Lawrence Carthage 715 

weaving 416 

Wedde, Ian 715 

weeds 690 

Weeks, John 715 

Weeping Dove 716 

weightlifting 716 

Weir, Gillian Constance 716 

weka 716 

Weld, Sir Frederick Aloysius 137, 
602, 716 

Weller Brothers, Edward, George 
and Joseph 717 
Wellington 133, 717; Cup 718 
Wells ford 718 
Welsh Black cattle 718 
Wendt, Albert 718 
West Cape 719 
West Coast 267 
Western Samoa 134, 333, 586 
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Westhaven (Te Tai Tapu) Marine 
Reserve 719 
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